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a  Return  of  copies  of  all  correspondence,  papers,  documents,  pro- 
tiles  and  maps,  between  the  Government  or  any  Department 
thereof  and  the  James  Bay  Railway  Company,  or  any  other  person 
or  persons,  relating  to  the  route  of  the  James  Bay  Railway,  from 
January  1st,  1904,  down  to  April  1st,  1905,  both  days  inolusive. 
Presented  to  the  Legislature,  9th  May,  1905.  Mr.  Hoyle.  JSlot 
printed. 

No.  59.     Statement  of  distribution  of  Revised  and    Sessional  Statutes,  1898  to 

1904.     Presented  to  the  Legislature,  8rd  May,  1905.     Not  printed. 

,  1*  No.  60.     Return  to  an  Order  of  the  House  of  the  3rd  day  of  May,  1905,  for  a 

Return  of  thecopiesof  all  corresp<mdence,  petitions  or  other  papers 
in  connect!* »n  with  the  appointment  of  License  Commissioners  for 

pr^^^  the  East  Riding  of  Lambton.     Pre^-ente^l  to  the  Legislature,  9th 

r:\:''  May,  1905.     Mr.  Anld     Not  printed. 

[  \[:s-' 

No.  61.     Return  to  an  Address  to  His  Honour,  the  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the 

fifth  day  of  May,  1905,  praying  thnt  he  will  cause  to  be  laid  before 

1  day .  2* 
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No.  42.     Report  upon  the  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb, 

Belleville,  for  the  year  ending  30tli  September,  1904.  Presented 
to  the  Legislature,  31st  March,  1905.     Printed, 

No.  43.     Report   of   Superintendent.     Neglected  and   Dependent   Children  of 

Ontario,  for  the  year  1904.  Presented  to  the  Legislature,  18th 
May,  1905.     Printed. 

No.  44.     Report  upon  the  Inspection  of  Liquor  Licenses,  for  the  year  1904. 

Presented  to  the  Legislature,  17th  May,  1905.    Printed. 

No.  45.  Report  of  the  Provincial  Municipal  Auditor  for  the  year  1904.  Pre- 
sented to  the  Legislature,  loth  May,  1905.     Printed. 

No.  46.     Return  from  the  Records  of  the  General  and  Subsequent  Elections  to 

the  Legislative  Assembly  on  25th  January,  and  2 1st  February, 
1905,  shewing : — (1)  The  number  of  Votes  poUed  for  each  Can- 
didate in  each  Electoral  District  in  which  there  waa  a  contest. 
(2)  The  majority  whereby  each  successful  Candidate  was  re- 
turned. (3)  The  total  number  of  votes  polled  in  each  District 
(4)  The  number  of  Votes  remaining  Unpolled.  (5)  The  number 
of  names  on  -the  Voters*  Lists  in  each  District.  (6)  The  population 
of  each  District  as  shewn  by  the  last  Dominion  Census.  (7)  Sim- 
ilar Statements  as  to  any  Elections  held  since  the  General 
Election.  (8)  A  General  Summary  of  Votes  cast  in  each  Electoral 
District.  Presented  to  the  Legislature,  22nd  March,  1905. 
Printed. 

No.  47.     Report  upon  the  state  of  the  Library.     Presented  to  the  Legislature, 

5th  April.  1905.     Not  printed 

No.  48.  Report  of  the  Temiskaming  and  Northern  Ontario  Railway  Commis- 
sion, for  the  year  1904.  Presented  to  the  Legislature,  10th  May, 
1905.     Printed. 

CONTENTS  OF  PART  XI. 

No.  49.    Report  of  the  Archivist,  Ontario,  for  the  year  1 904.     Presented  to  the 

Legislature,  17th  May,  1905.     Printed. 

CONTENTS  OF  PART  XII. 

No.  50.     Copies  of  correspondence  in  re  the  extension  of  the  Boundaries  of  the 

Province.  Presented  to  the  Legislature,  27th  March,  1905.  Not 
Printed. 

No.  51.     Copies   of   Orders-in-Council  in  accordance   with   the    provisions   of 

section  187  of  the  Judicature  Act,  relating  to  commutation  of  fees 
of  Public  Officers.  Presented  to  the  Legislature,  31st  March,  1905. 
Not  printed. 

No.  52.     Return  to  an'  Order  of  the  House  of  the  twenty-second  day  of  April, 

1904,  for  a  Return  giving  names   of  all  persons  convicted   for 
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violation  of  the  Liquor  License  Act  in  the  District  of  North 
Ha-tings  in  the  years  1902  and  1903,  together  with  the  atnounts 
of  fines  and  costs  in  each  case  and  the  dates  when  the  same  were 
paid.  Presented  to  the  Legislature,  31st  March,  1905.  Mr.  Pearce. 
Not  printed. 

No.  53.     Return  to  an  Order  of  the  House  of  the  thirty-first  day  of  March,  1905 , 

for  a  Return  of  copies  of  all  correspondence  between  the  late 
Government  of  the  Province,  or  any  member  or  official  thereof, 
and  the  Sheriff  of  the  County  of  Lincoln  with  regard  to  the 
appointment  of  George  Bush  as  Gaoler  for  the  County  of  Lincoln. 
Presented  to  the  Legislature,  3rd  April,  1905.  Mr.  Jeasop  Not 
pinnted. 

No.  54.     Report  of  the  Commissioners  appointed  to  encjuire  into  and  repoit  the 

various  phases  of  xlailway  Legislation    in    force  in    the    Unitnd 
States,  affVcting  taxation  of  Railways.     Presented    to  the   Legis 
lature,  7th  April.  1905.     PAyited. 

No.  55.  Return  to  an  Order  of  the  House  of  the  sixth  day  of  April,  1905,  for  a 

Return  of  copies  of  all  correspondence  between  the  late  Govern- 
ment, or  any  member  or  official  thereof,  and  G.  P.  Wilson  and 
Col.  Cohoe,  re.specting  the  appointment  of  Col.  Coluxe  to  the 
position  of  High  Court  Registrar.  Presented  to  the  Legislature, 
7th  April,  1906.     Mr,  Fraser,    Not  printed. 

•No.  56.     Revised  and  amended  Regulations  for^ining  Divisions  relating  to  the 

Michipicoten  and  Temiskaming  Mining  Divisions.  Presented  to 
the  Legislatuie,  20th  April,  1905.     Printed  for  difitributiov  only. 

No.  57.     Copies  of  Orders-in-Council   relating  to  the   Education  Department. 

Presented  to  the  Legislature,  20th  April,  1905.  Printed  for 
distribution  only. 

No.  58.     Return  to  an  Order  of  the  House  of  the  twelfth  day  of  April,  1005,  for 

a  Return  of  copied  of  all  correspondence,  papers,  documents,  pro- 
tiles  and  maps,  between  the  Government  or  any  Department 
thereof  and  the  James  Bay  Railway  Company,  or  any  other  person 
or  persons,  relating  to  the  route  of  the  James  Bay  Railway,  from 
January  1st,  1904,  down  to  April  1st,  1905,  both  days  inclusive. 
Presented  to  the  Legislature,  9th  May,  1905.  Mr.  Hoyle,  JSiot 
printed. 

No.  59.     Statement  of  distribution  of  Revised  and    Sessional  Statutes,  1898  to 

1904.     Presented  to  the  Legislature,  8rd  May,  1905.     Not  printed. 

No.  60.     Return  to  an  Order  of  the  House  of  the  3rd  day  of  May,  1905,  for  a 

Return  of  thecopiesof  all  corresp«mdence,  petitions  or  other  papers 
in  connection  with  the  appointment  of  License  Commissioners  for 
the  East  Riding  of  Lambton.  Presented  to  the  Legislature,  9th 
May,  1905.     Air.  A  a  Id     Not  printed. 

No.  6 1.     Return  to  an  Address  to  His  Honour,  the  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the 

fifth  d«y  of  May,  1905,  praying  that  he  will  cause  to  be  laid  before 
2* 
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No.  42.     Report  upon  the  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb, 

Belleville,  for  the  year  ending  30£h  September,  1904.  Presented 
to  the  Legislature,  31st  March,  1905.     Printed. 

No.  43.     Report   of   Superintendent.     Neglected  and   Dependent   Children  of 

Ontario,  for  the  year  1904.  Presented  to  the  Legislature,  18th 
May,  1905.     Printed. 

No.  44.     Report  upon  the  Inspection  of  Liquor  Licenses,  for  the  year  1904. 

Presented  to  the  Legislature,  17th  May,  1905.     Printed. 

No.  45.  Report  of  the  Provincial  Municipal  Auditor  for  the  year  1904.  Pre- 
sented to  the  Legislature,  15th  May,  1905.     Printed. 

No.  46.     Return  from  the  Records  of  the  General  and  Subsequent  Elections  to 

the  Legislative  Assembly  on  25th  January,  and  21st  February, 
1905,  shewing : — (1)  The  number  of  Votes  polled  for  each  Can- 
didate in  each  Electoral  District  in  which  there  was  a  cont<%st. 
(2)  The  majority  whereby  eaxsh  successful  Candidate  was  re- 
turned. (3)  The  total  number  of  votes  polled  in  each  District. 
(4)  The  number  of  Votes  remaining  Unpolled.  (5)  The  number 
of  names  on  "the  Voters'  Lists  in  each  District.  (6)  The  population 
of  each  District  as  shewn  by  the  last  Dominion  Census.  (7)  Sim- 
ilar Statements  as  to  any  Elections  held  since  the  General 
Election.  (8)  A  General  Summary  of  Votes  cast  in  each  Electoral 
District.  Presented  to  the  Legislature,  22nd  March,  1905. 
Printed. 

No.  47.     Report  upon  the  state  of  the  Library.     Presented  to  the  Legislature, 

5th  April.  1905.     Not  printed 

No.  48.  Report  of  the  Temiskaming  and  Northern  Ontario  Railway  Commis- 
sion, for  the  year  1904.  Presented  to  the  Legislature,  10th  May, 
1905.     Printed. 

CONTENTS  OF  PART  XI. 

No.  49.     Report  of  the  Archivist,  Ontario,  for  the  year  1 904.     Presented  to  the 

Legislature,  17th  May,  1905.    Printed. 

CONTENTS  OF  PART  XII. 

No.  50.     Copies  of  correspondence  in  re  the  extension  of  the  Boundaries  of  the 

Province.  Presented  to  the  Legislature,  27th  March,  1905.  Not 
Printed. 

No.  51.     Copies   of   Orders-in-Council  in   accordance   with   the    provisions   of 

section  187  of  the  Judicature  Act,  relating  to  commutation  of  fees 
of  Public  Officers.  Presented  to  the  Legislature,  31st  March,  1905. 
Not  printed. 

No.  52.     Return  to  an*  Order  of  the  House  of  the  twenty-second  day  of  April, 

1904,  for  a  Return  giving  names   of  all   persons   convicted   for 
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violation  of  the  Liquor  License  Act  in  the  District  of  North 
Ha-tings  in  the  years  1902  and  1903,  together  with  the  amounts 
of  fines  and  costs  in  each  case  and  the  dates  when  the  same  were 

Said.     Presented  to  the  Legislature,  31st  March,  1905.    Mr.  Pearce. 
Tot  printed. 

No.  53.     Return  to  an  Order  of  the  House  of  the  thirty-first  day  of  March,  1905 , 

for  a  Return  of  copies  of  all  correspondence  between  the  late 
Government  of  the  Province,  or  any  member  or  official  thereof, 
and  the  Sheriff  of  the  County  of  Lincoln  with  regard  to  the 
appointment  of  George  Bush  as  Gaoler  for  the  County  of  Lincoln. 
Presented  to  the  Legislature,  3rd  April,  1905.  Mr.  Jessop  Not 
printed. 

No.  54.     Report  of  the  Commissioners  appointed  to  enc|uire  into  and  report  the 

various  phases  of  xlailway  Legislation    in    force  in    the    Unit^i-d 
States,  affr'Cting  taxation  of  Railways.     Presented   to  the   Legis 
lature,  7th  April.  1905.     PHnted. 

No.  55.  Return  to  an  Order  of   the  House  of  the  sixth  day  of  Aptil,  1905,  for  a 

Return  ol  copies  of  all  correspondence  between  the  late  Govern- 
ment, or  any  member  or  official  thereof,  and  G.  P.  Wilson  and 
Col.  Cohoe,  re^^pecting  the  appointment  of  Col.  Col)()e  to  the 
position  of  High  Court  Registrar.  Presented  to  the  Legislature, 
7th  April,  1906.     Mr.  Fraaer,     Not  printed. 

■No.  56.     Revised  and  amended  Regulations  forJAining  Divisions  relating  to  the 

Michipicoten  and  Temiskaming  Mining  Divisions.  Presented  to 
the  Legisiatuie,  20th  April,  1905.     Printed  for  dintribution  only. 

No.  57.     Copies  of  Orders-in-Council   lelating  to  the   Education  Department. 

Presented  to  the  Legislature,  20th  April,  1905.  Printed  for 
distribution  only. 

No.  58.     Return  to  an  Order  of  the  House  of  the  twelfth  day  of  April,  1005,  for 

a  Return  of  copies  of  all  correspondence,  papers,  documents,  pro- 
files and  maps,  between  the  Government  or  any  Department 
thereof  and  the  James  Bay  Railway  Company,  or  any  other  person 
or  persons,  relating  to  the  route  of  the  James  Bay  Railway,  from 
January  1st,  1904,  down  to  April  1st,  1905,  both  days  inclusive. 
Presented  to  the  Legislature,  9th  May,  1905.  Mr.  Hoyle.  i^ot 
printed. 

No.  59.     Statement  of  distribution  of  Revised  and    Sessional  Statutes,  1898  to 

1904.     Presented  to  the  Legislature,  8rd  May,  1905.     Not  printed. 

No.  60.     Return  to  an  Order  of  the  House  of  the  3rd  day  of  May,  1905,  for  a 

Return  of  thecopiesof  all  correspondence,  petitions  or  other  papers 
in  connection  with  the  appointment  of  License  Commissioners  for 
the  East  Riding  of  Lambton.  Presented  to  the  Legislature,  9th 
May,  1905.     Mr.  An  Id     Not  printed. 

No.  61.     Return  to  an  Address  to  His  Honour,  the  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the 

fifth  day  of  May,  1905,  praying  thnt  he  will  cause  to  be  laid  before 
2* 
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No.  42.     Report  upon  the  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb, 

Belleville,  for  the  year  ending  30tli  September,  1904.  Presented 
to  the  Legislature,  31st  March,  1906.     Printed, 

No.  43.     Report   of   Superintendent.     Neglected  and   Dependent   Children  of 

Ontario,  for  the  year  1904.  Presented  to  the  Legislature,  18th 
May,  1905.     Printed, 

No.  44.     Report  upon  the  Inspection  of  Liquor  Licenses,  for  the  year  1904. 

Presented  to  the  Legislature,  I7th  May,  1905.     Printed, 

No.  45.  Report  of  the  Provincial  Municipal  Auditor  for  the  year  1904.  Pre- 
sented to  the  Legislature,  loth  May,  1905.     Printed, 

No.  46.     Return  from  the  Records  of  the  General  and  Subsequent  Elections  to 

the  Legislative  Assembly  on  25th  January,  and  2 1st  February, 
1905,  shewing: — (1)  The  number  of  Votes  poUed  for  each  Can- 
didate in  each  Electoral  District  in  which  there  was  a  contest. 
(2)  The  majority  whereby  each  successful  Candidate  was  re- 
turned. (3)  The  total  number  of  votes  polled  in  each  District. 
(4)  The  number  of  Votes  remaining  Unpolled.  (5)  The  number 
of  names  on  "the  Voters'  Lists  in  each  District.  (6)  The  population 
of  each  District  as  shewn  by  the  last  Dominion  Census.  (7)  Sim- 
ilar Statements  as  to  any  Elections  held  since  the  General 
Election.  (8)  A  General  Summary  of  Votes  cast  in  each  Electoral 
District.  Presented  to  the  Legislature,  22nd  March,  1905. 
Printed, 

No.  47.     Report  upon  the  state  of  the  Library.     Presented  to  the  Legislature, 

5th  April,  1905.     Not  printed 

No.  48.  Report  of  the  Temiskaming  and  Northern  Ontario  Railway  Commis- 
sion, for  the  year  1904.  Presented  to  the  Legislature,  10th  May, 
1905.     Printed, 

CONTENTS  OF  PART  XL 

No.  49.     Report  of  the  Archivist,  Ontario,  for  the  year  1904,     Presented  to  the 

Legislature,  17th  May,  1905.    Printed. 

CONTENTS  OF  PART  XII. 

No.  50.     Copies  of  correspondence  in  re  the  extension  of  the  Boundaries  of  the 

Province.  Presented  to  the  Legislature,  27th  March,  1905.  Not 
Printed, 

No.  51.     Copies   of   Orders-in-Council  in   accordance   with   the    provisions   of 

section  187  of  the  Judicature  Act,  relating  to  commutation  of  fees 
of  Public  Officers.  Presented  to  the  Legislature,  31st  March,  1905. 
Not  printed. 

No.  52.     Return  to  an'  Order  of  the  House  of  the  twenty-second  day  of  April, 

1904,  for  a  Return  giving  names   of  all   persons   convicted   for 
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violation  of  the  Liquor  License  Act  in  the  District  of  North 
Ha-tings  in  the  years  1902  and  1903,  together  with  the  amounts 
(if  fines  and  costs  in  each  case  and  the  dates  when  the  same  were 
paid.  Presented  to  the  Legislature,  31  st  March,  1905.  Mr.  Pearce. 
ifot  printed. 

No.  53.     Return  to  an  Order  of  the  House  of  the  thirty -first  day  of  March,  1905 , 

for  a  Return  of  copies  of  all  correspondence  between  the  late 
Qovemment  of  the  Province,  or  any  member  or  official  thereof, 
and  the  Sheriff  of  the  County  of  Lincoln  with  regard  to  the 
appointment  of  George  Bush  as  Gaoler  for  the  County  of  Lincoln. 
Presented  to  the  Legislature,  3rd  April,  1905.  Mr.  Jessop  Not 
printed. 

No.  54.     Report  ot*  the  Coinuiissioners  iippointed  to  enquire  into  and  report  the 

various  phases  of  xlailway  Legislation    in    force  in    the    United 
States,  afft-cting  taxation  of  Railways.     Presented   to  the   Legis 
lature,  7th  April,  1905.     PHvted. 

No.  55.  Return  to  an  Order  of   the  House  of  the  sixth  da^'  of  April,  1905,  for  a 

Return  ol  copies  of  all  correspondence  between  the  late  Govern- 
ment, or  any  member  or  official  thereof,  and  G.  P.  Wilson  and 
Col.  Cohoe,  rei^pecting  the  appointment  of  Col.  Coho.e  to  thij 
position  of  High  Court  Registrar.  Presented  to  the  Legislature, 
7th  April,  1906.     Mr.  Fraser.     Not  printed. 

•No.  56.     Revised  and  amended  Regulations  for,Mining  Divisions  relating  to  the 

Michipicoten  and  Temiskaming  Mining  Divisions.  Presented  to 
the  Legislatuie,  20th  April,  1905.     Printed  for  diatribution  only. 

No.  57.     Copies  of  Orders-in-Council   relating  to  the   Education  Department. 

Presented  to  the  Legislature,  20th  April,  1905.  Printed  for 
distribution  only. 

No.  58.     Return  to  an  Order  of  the  House  of  the  twelfth  day  of  April,  1005,  for 

a  Return  of  copies  of  all  correspondence,  papers,  documents,  pro- 
files and  maps,  between  the  Government  or  any  Department 
thereof  and  the  James  Bay  Railway  Company,  or  any  other  person 
or  persons,  relating  to  the  route  of  the  James  Bay  Railway,  from 
January  1st,  1904,  down  to  April  1st,  1905,  both  days  inclusive. 
Presented  to  the  Legislature,  9th  May,  1905.  Mr.  Hoyle.  ^ot 
printed. 

No.  59.     Statement  of  distribution  of  Revised  and    Sessional  Statutes,  1898  to 

1904.     Presented  to  the  Legislature,  8rd  May,  1905.     Not  printed. 

No.  60.     Return  to  an  Order  of  the  House  of  the  3rd  day  of  May,  1905,  for  a 

Return  ot*  the  copies  of  all  correspondence,  petitions  or  other  papers 
in  connection  with  the  appointment  of  License  Coinini«»8ioners  for 
the  East  Riding  of  Lambton.  Pre>ente<l  to  the  Legislature,  9th 
May,  1905.     Mr.  Auld     Not  printed. 

No.  61.     Return  to  an  Address  to  His  Honour,  the  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the 

fifth  dRy  of  May,  1905,  praying  thnt  he  will  cause  to  be  laid  before 
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No.  42.     Report  upon  the  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb, 

Belleville,  for  the  year  ending  30tTi  September,  1904.  Presented 
to  the  Legislature,  31st  March,  1905.     Printed. 

No.  43.     Report   of   Superintendent.     Neglected  and   Dependent   Children  of 

Ontario,  for  the  year  1904.  Presented  to  the  Legislature,  18th 
May,  1905.     Printed. 

No.  44.     Report  upon  the  Inspection  of  Liquor  Licenses,  for  the  year  1904. 

Presented  to  the  Legislature,  I7th  May,  1905.     Printed. 

No.  45.  Report  of  the  Provincial  Municipal  Auditor  for  the  year  1904.  Pre- 
sented to  the  Legislature,  loth  May,  1905.     Printed. 

No.  46.     Return  from  the  Records  of  the  General  and  Subsequent  Elections  to 

the  Legislative  Assembly  on  25th  January,  and  21st  February, 
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Election.  (8)  A  General  Summary  of  Votes  cast  in  each  Electoral 
District.  Presented  to  the  Legislature,  22nd  March,  1905. 
Printed. 

No.  47.     Report  upon  the  state  of  the  Library.     Presented  to  the  Legislature, 

5th  April.  1905.     Not  printed 
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sion, for  the  year  1904.  Presented  to  the  Legislature,  10th  May, 
1905.     Printed. 
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this  House,  a  Return  of  copies  of  the  Statement  of  the  Case  of  the 
Dominion,  and  the  answer  of  Ontario  to  the  Statement  of  Case  of 
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Angle  Treaty,  No.  3.  Presented  to  the  Legislature,  9th  May, 
1905.     Mr.  ISmellie,    Printed. 

No.  62.     Return  to  an  Order  of  the  House  of  the  fifteenth  day  of  May,  1905,  for 

a  Return  of  enpies  of  all  correspondence,  papers,  documents  and 
memoranda  relating  to  the  drainage  of  the  River  aux  Raisin,  in 
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To  the  HovourabU  WILLIAM  MORTIMER  CLARK,  K.C.. 

Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  Province  of  Ontario. 

> 

Mat  it  Please  Your  Honour  : 

I  have  the  pleasure  to  present  herewith  for  the  consideration  of  your  Honour 
the  Report  of  the  Farmers'  lostiiutes  of  Ontario  for  1904. 

Respectfully  subuiitted, 

NELSON  MONTEITH, 

Minister  of  Agricxdture. 
TOKONTO,  1905. 
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To  the  Honorable  the  Minister  of  Agriculture : 

SiE, — ^I  have  the  honor  to  present  herewith  the  Tenth  Annual^  Report 
of  the  Sui>erintendent  of  Farmers'  Institutes.  The  series  of  meetings  ar- 
ranged for  the  year  of  1903-4,  had  nearly  all  been  held  when  I  assumed 
my  position  as  Superintendent  on  March  let  last,  and  the  repprt  presented 
herewith,  ending  with  June,  treats  almost  wholly  of  work  planned  by  and 
corried  out  under  the  supervision  of  my  predecessor,  G.  G.  Creelman.  The 
report  presented  will  be  issued  in  three  parts: — Part  I,  in  which  this  letter 
of  transmittal  appears;  Part  II,  Report  of  Women's  Institutes;  Part  III, 
list  of  meetings  to  be  held  during  1904-5,  speakers  with  their  subjects, 
and  statistics  for  the  past  year. 

The  Teae's  Work. 

The  records  show  that  there  was  a  falling  off  in  both  membership  and 
attendance  during  the  past  year.  This  decrease,  however,  is  not  nearly  so 
great  as  was  expected  by  both  delegates  and  officers.  The  weather  during 
the  time  of  holding  the  meetings  was  most  unfavorable,  and  a  number  of 
meetings  had  to  be  cancelled,  while  others  were  very  poorly  attended  because 
of  the  bad  roads  and  severity  of  the  weather.  It  is  gratifying,  however,  to 
-  know  that  the  great  majority  of  the  officers  throughout  the  Province  are  en- 
teiing  into  the  work  with  renewed  energy,  notwithstanding  the  disappoint- 
ments of  the  past  season,  and  are  most  hopeful  for  a  largely  increased  at- 
tendance and  membership  during  the  coming  season. 

Special  Featuees. 

The  special  feature  "Good  Seeds"  which  was  successfully  presented 
during  1902-3,  was  continued  last  winter  with  increased  interest  and 
marked  results.  In  addition  to  the  above,  a  number  of  the  Institutes  ar- 
ranged for  special  Seed  Fairs  and  Judging  Classes.  At  the  latter  those  in 
attendance  were  given  an  opportunity  of  placing,  according  to  merit,  the 
animals  which  were  being  judged ;  then  the  presiding  speaker  would  give  his 
judgment,  point  out  the  defects  in  the  animals  under  consideration,  and  draw 
attention  to  the  desirable  qualities.  These  classes  have  been  most  helpful, 
and  the  means  of  interesting  many  young  mpn  who  never  before  took  an 
interest  in  Institute  work. 
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The  excursion  to  the  Agricultural  College  is  one  of  the  most  helpful 
features  in  connection  with  the  Institute  work,  especially  to  those  Institutes 
in  the 'Western  part  of  the  Province.  This  is  not  only  a  means  through 
which  much  valuable  information  is  secured,  but  provides  a  way  by  which 
the  treasury  of  the  Institute  may  be  replenished.  During  the  month  of 
June  about  45,000  visited  that  institution.  Many  farmers  now  make  it  a 
part  of  their  regular  programme  to  vis-it  the  College  at  the  time  that  the 
crops  are  in  the  best  condition  for  inspection,  and  thus  see  for  themselves 
what  is  being  done  in  an  experimental  and  educational  way. 

Women's  Institutes. 

It  is  gratifying  to  receive  so  many  encouraging  reports  from  officers  of 
Women's  Institutes  throughout  the  Province.  The  membership  has  mater- 
ially increased  during  the  past  year,  while  the  attendance  at  the  meetings 
har  more  than  doubled.  Many  enthusiastic  workers  find  great  difficulty  in 
inducing  their  neighbors  to  join  in  the  work,  while  in  other  sections  the 
meetings  are  always  large  and  enthusiastic.  One  encouraging  feature  is 
that  those  who  have  been  engaged  in  the  work  since  its  inception  are  the 
most  enthusiastic  and  hopeful.  A  number  of  the  Women's  Institutes  erected 
tents  or  arranged  for  some  suitable  room  in  which  demonstrations  were 
given  at  the  time  of  the  fall  fairs.  The  work  undertaken  in  most  cases  was 
purely  educational,  while  in  others  the  ladies  also  provided  lunches,  and 
were  thus  able  to  increase  the  funds  in  their  Institute  treasury. 

m 

Eefbint  of  Abticles. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  two  of  the  articles  appearing  in  this  volume  are 
reprints  from  last  .year's  report,  but  as  the  supply  is  about  exhausted,  and 
there  are  many  calls  for  these  two  articles,  it  has  been  decided  by  the  De- 
partment to  reprint  them. 

Questions  and  Answers. 

The  question  drawer  and  discussion  are  two  of  the  most  helpful  features 
in  connection  with  Institute  work,  and  the  officers  of  institutes  are  requested 
to  make  provision  for  discussion  at  all  their  meetings.  All  questions  and 
answers  are  classified  under  their  proper  headings  and  will  be  found  in  the 
back  of  report. 

GEO.  A.  PUTNAM, 

Superintendent, 


SELECTED  PAPERS  AND  ADDRESSES. 


BREEDING  AS  A  BUSINESS. 
Bt  Hon.  John  Drtden,  MmiSTSB  of  Agbicultuse. 

• 

To  be  able  to  plan  and  carry  to  completion  a  modem  city^  bnilding, 
-without  a  mistake  or  a  misfit,  or  to  build  one  of  the  great  floating  palaces 
now  used  for  commerce  on  the  ocean,  are  feats  worthy  of  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury Scientific  knowledge  is  essential  to  those  who  undertake  such  tasks; 
and  accuracy  in  every  detail  of  workmanship  can  alone  lead  to  success.  The 
whole  world  gives  its  meed  of  praise  to  those  who  undertake  and  carry  for- 
ward such  enterprises  to  completion. 

But  these  men  are  dealing  with  dead  matter  which  can  be  seen,  which 
•«an  be  measured  to  the  closest  fraction,  and  shaped  according  to  the  will  of 
the  builder.  How  much  more  credit,  therefore,  is  due  the  man  who,  deal- 
ing with  living  matter,  shaped  under  infiuences  which  he  can  only  indirectly 
control — trying  to  build  what  his  eyes  cannot  see,  and  yet  with  an  ideal  in 
hi«  mind  and  working  year  by  year  nearer  its  approach — ^he  eventually  suc- 
-cecds  in  presenting  for  your  inspection  a  living  animal,  healthy  and  vigor- 
-ous,  developing  for  you  thick  flesh  in  the  most  desirable  parts,  and,  withal, 
keeping  an  eye  to  beauty  and  symmetry,  so  that  the  animal  delights  you  as 
j^ou  gaze  upon  it.  I  assert  that  such  a  man  deserves  far  more  credit,  and  is 
in  the  highest  sense  a  more  worthy  builder  than  he  who  deals  only  with 
'fit one  and  wood  and  iron. 

Especially  is  this  true  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  ideal  cannot  be 
reached  in  one  generation.  A  single  individual  may  be  produced,  but  that 
is  but  a  beginning.  What  the  breeder  aims  at  is  uniformity  in  his  whole 
herd  or  flock,*  all  being  of  one  type,  and  that  type  of  the  greatest  excellence 
possible.  Let  it  be.  conceded  at  the  outset  that  this  will  never  be  reached  by 
accident  or  in  any  haphazard  way.  It  must  be  by  carrying  out  a  well  con- 
sidered course,  intelligently  planned  by  one  conversant  with  all  conditions 
with  which  he  has  to  deal.  The  man  who  builds  a  herd  or  flock  or  stud  is 
in  precisely  the  same  position  as  he  who  erects  a  building  or  a  ship.  The 
Tesult  or  outcome  of  his  work  must  flrst  exist  in  his  own  mind.  The  chief  dif- 
ference in  the  two  lies  in  the  fact  that  in  the  first  case  the  builder  will  be  able, 
l>efore  he  commences  his  building,  to  place  his  model  on  paper,  while  the  lat- 
ter cannot  do  so,  nor  can  he  perfectly  show  it  to  another.  But,  I  repeat, 
the  ideal  towards  which  all  his  work  continually  points  must  be  ever  present 
in  his  own  mind. 

I  am  not  setting  forth  the  course  of  the  ordinary  breeder,  but  rather  of 
thp  man-  who  has  by  dilifirent  application  of  correct  principles,  reached  such 
results  as  prove  to  the  onlooker  his  sound  judgment  in  the  selection  and 
mating  of  his  animals.  Such  men,  I  admit,  are  not  numerous,  but  they  have 
lived  in  the  past,  and  have  shown  to  the  world  marvellous  results.  I  have 
had  the  very  great  pleasure  of  coming  in  contact  with  a  few  such  men  who 
have  been  prominent  in  successful  work  of  this  character  in  recent  years. 
The  late  Mr.  Cruickshank  of  Sittyton  fame  was  admittedly  one  such  man 
working  with  a  definite  plan  for  the  perfection  of  his  Shorthorns.  Andrew 
F.  Mansell,  had  he  continued  in  England,  would  undoubtedly  have  proved 
hip  right  to  be  classed  in  the  same  list  as  he  perfected  his  flock  of  sheep. 
Others  are  working  alon^  the  same  lines  at  the  present  day,  but  they  have 
not  yet  reached  their  conclusions.  The  vast  majority,  however,  are  working 
'entirely  at  random.     How  many  men  in  any  given  township  in  your  State 
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could  give  you  an  intelligent  reason  why  they  are  using  a  certain  horse,  or 
what  they  expect  to  produce  by  the  mating  proposed?  They  hope  to  produce 
a  living  colt,  but  +he  precise  type  is  a  mere  guess.  I  am  not  going  too  far 
when  I  say  that  the  vast  majority  of  the  breeders  of  live  stock  on  this  con- 
tinent are  following,  in  part  at  least,  the  same  happen-chance  methods.  To 
some  extent  good  results  are  seen,  but  my  point  is  that  it  is  not  generally 
the  result  of  any  definite  plan.  A  male  animal  is  selected  which  happens  to 
bo  a  wonderful  prepotent  animal,  and  the  result  is  satisfactory;  but  he  i» 
picbably  followed  by  one  which  tends  to  spoil  the  former  success,  and  it 
may  be  years  before  the  owner  can  happen  on  another. 

I  am  ready  to  assert  that  the  results  of  mating  animals  together  are 
controlled  by  certain  definite  principles,  and  it  should  be  our  constant 
study  to  discover  what  they  are.  The  subject  ought  to  be  more  frequently 
dibcussed,  so  that  by  a  comparison  of  ideas  from  different  individuals  wise 
conclusions  may  be  more  rapidjy  reached.  After  all  you  can  do,  the  fact 
will  remain  that  the  most  successful  breeder  must  depend  on  his  own  judg- 
ment and  intuition  for  success.  So  much  must  be  taken  into  consideration; 
such  nice  balancing  of  points.  For  instance,  a  grand  and  masculine  head 
against  a  weakness  of  the  loin,  where  the  choicest  of  cuts  are  obtained;  a 
noble  carriage,  but  a  lacking  in  width  of  cheat.  Which  ought  to  be  taken? 
An  unlimited  number  of  problems  are  always  facing  you,  and  that  close,  keen 
judgment  which  always  chooses  the  best  under  the  circumstances  is  seldom 
fecund  in  one  man.  It  is  so  natural  for  most  men  to  see  always  one  or  two 
points  and  miss  altogether  others  that  may  be  of  greater  value.  The  color 
of  the  horn,  or  its  particular  shape,  seems  to  some  more  important  than  the 
covering  of  flesh,  the  quality  of  which  they  may  not  feel  competent  to 
judge.  Others  may  be  enamored  of  a  level  rump,  while  they  do  not  see  a 
no 7 row  chest;  and  still  others  with  entirely  different  points, .which  are  al- 
ways in  view  while  others  are  unnoticed.  Such  persons  can  never  reach 
an3rthing  like  perfection.  The  whole  animal  must  be  considered,  and  as 
none  are  absolutely  perfect,  the  greatest  ability  to  evenly  balance  the  various 
points  always  wins  in  the  result. 

There  are  some  things  which,  in  my  opinion,  ought  to  be  considered  as 
essential.  A  horse  which  is  used  to  draw  a  load  or  travel  long  distances,  no 
matter  how  handsome,  is  useless  without  sound  limbs  and  good  feet.  A  cow 
kept  for  dairy  purposes,  with  beautiful  conformation  but  no  milking  pro- 
pensity, is  utterly  useless.  A  beef  animal  which  cannot  be  brought  to  sell- 
ing time  under  four  or  five  years,  is  but  a  cumberer  of  the  ground,  and 
gives  no  profit.  The  essential  points  ought  always  to  exist,  but  if  not,  tl^en 
the  skill  of  the  breeder  must  supply  them  by  proper  selection  and  mating,  or 
his  breeding  operations  will  prove  a  failure. 

The  essential  points  cannot  well  be  named  in  this  address,  for  the  reason 
thai  they  differ  in  different  species.  For  instance,  an  essential  point  in  a 
dairy  cow  is  ability  to  give  milk  in  su£Scient  quantity  and  of  the  proper 
quality;  no  matter  what  else  exists,  this  must  always  be  essential.  A  beef 
animal  must  be  of  the  early  maturing  kind,  in  order,  in  these  days,  to  give 
piofit.  This  is  not  essential  in  the  dairy  cow,  but  certainly  it  is  for  beef 
production.  It  is  essential  that  the  horse  which  is  to  show  great  speed  must 
prf>sess  entirely  different  characteristics  to  those  just  mentioned,  great 
breathing  power  as  well  as  strength  of  muscle  and  bone,  and  so  on  as  to 
other  animals. 

Suppose,  then,  it  is  desired  that  we  should  embark  in  the  business  of 
bleeding,  how  are  we  to  proceed  and  what  are  the  principles  which  govern P 
(In  discussing  this  matter  further  I  shall  use  the  term  herd  alone  as  cover- 
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ing  also  flock  and  stud.)  Tlie  herd  consists  of  two  parts,  the  females,  and 
the  male  with  which  they  are  to  be  mated.  In  its  commencement,  it  is  well 
that  the  proprietor  should  have  a  definite  idea  of  what  he  wants  and  make 
his  selection  of  the  females  first,  so  that  in  the  beginning  the  herd  may  show 
some  degree  of  uniformity.  This  is  specially  important  where  only  one 
male  is  needed.  Then  the  male  may  be  selected  with  a  view  of  improve- 
ment, and  considering  the  needs  or  weakness  of  the  females.  When  the 
herd  is  sufficiently  large  so  that  several  males  are  required,  a  greater  oppor- 
tunity is  afforded  for  complete  success.  It  is  said  that  the  male  is  half  the 
herd.  I  would  go  farther  and  say  that,  if  he  is  of  the  right  sort,  he  is 
frequently  far  more  than  half  the  herd,  and  his  selection  becomes  of  the 
gi^eatest  importance,  because  in  this  there  will  frequently  lie  success  or 
failure. 

Suppose  you  have  decided  what  is  needed  in  conformation  in  your  sire, 
and  you  are  fortunate  enough  to  find  him,  will  he  certainly  fulfil  your  ex- 
pectations? He  may  prove  a  complete  failure,  because  he  does  not,  when  , 
mated  with  your  females,  either  improve  them  or  reproduce  himself.  What 
16  the  matter?  I  cannot  certainly  answer,  but  I  venture  to  assert  it  will 
most  frequently  be  found  in  the  lack  of  one  or  both  of  two  characteristics. 
First,  a  lack  of  strength  in  blood  lineage,  or,  second,  a  weakness  in  impreih 
sive  character,  which  precludes  the  possibility  of  accurate  reproduction. 
In  order  to  discover  the  character  of  the  blood  lineage  it  becomes  necessary 
to  examine  the  breeding.  This  can  only  be  ascertained  by  a  study  of  the 
pedigree.  Here  the  young  beginner  meets  another  difficulty.  The  pedigree 
conveys  to  him  no  information.  There  are  some  who  would  improve  it  by 
extending  it  so  as  to  show  a  more  complete  lineage.  Still  it  expresses 
n(;thing  which  gives  complete  information  as  to  the  power  of  the  animal  to 
transmit  his  own  excellence.  If  it  is  to  be  of  any  value  there  must  accom- 
pany the  pedigree  a  statement  of  the  historyof  the  individual  animals  men- 
tioned in  it.  An  extended  pedigree  will  not  furnish  this,  and  to  him  who 
is  well  informed  it  is  not  needed.  To  a  man  well  versed  in  modem  Short- 
horns, the  name  of  "Heir  of  Englishmen"  or  "Champion  of  England,"  or 
his  son,  "Lord  Lancaster,"  or  "Perfection,"  "Scottish  Archer,"  and  others 
is  sufficient.  The  line  of  breeding  as  well  as  the  individual  characteristics 
are  at  once  before  the  mind,  aiming  in  forming  a  correct  judgment.  If 
these  ancestors  are  known  to  carry  the  same  useful  qualities,  then  it  may  be 
taken  for  granted  that  the  animal  being  considered  will  have  a  much  bet- 
ter chance  of  prepotency  than  if  a  diversity  of  qualities  is  seen  to  exist  in 
tte  ancestry. 

But  the  pedigree  is  not  alone  sufficient ;  the  individual  character  of  the 
animal  must  be  under  inspection  also.  All  of  us  have  seen  animals  carry- 
inf?  a  pedigree  which  could  not  be  questioned,  and  yet  the  results  from  their 
O'e  were  entirely  disappointing.  It  is  evident  that  the  individual  qualities 
must  first  be  considered,  and  if  these  are  satisfactory  then  the  pedigree  may 
be  studied  with  a  view  of  ascertaining  the  probable  prepotency  of  the  animal 
as  a  sire.  What  I  am  how  seeking  to  impress  upon  you  is  that  both  in  in-  . 
dividual  character  and  pedigree,  the  animal  should  please  you.  You  will 
then  have  a  double  reason  for  his  use.  Yet  it  is  true  that  occasionally  an 
animal,  inferior  in  quality,  but  tracing  to  a  splendid  ancestry,  will  give 
greater  success  than  another  with  less  intensity  of  blood,  but  much  superior 
^tx  appearance. 

I  presume  that  "Champion  of  England"  was  the  most  prepotent  bull 
among  Scotch  Shorthorns  in  recent  years.  He  wa,s  well  bred,  but  he  was 
not  intensely  bred.   .His  appearance  to  the  practised  eye  of  his  owner  indi- 
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cated  from  the  beginning  his  value  in  this  respect.  His  sons  for  many  years 
were  selected  in  the  same  way;  then  his  grandsons;  until  the  blood  of  every 
animal  in  the  herd  possessed  great  power  to  reproduce  a  similar  type. 

Some  one  will  want  to  know  what  are  the  marks  of  such  an  animal  P 
Can  he  be  always  distinguished  from  his  inferior  mate?  I  believe  it  is  im- 
possible to  fully  and  completely  describe  him.  He  shduld  be  looked  at  all 
at  once,  and  not  merely  point  by  point,  so  as  to  balance  the  whole  animal; 
defect  against  strength  and  strength  against  weakness  in  the  different  parts. 
There  is  a  kind  of  intuition  developed  by  experience,  and  observation  which 
aids  in  the*  right  conclusions,  but  which  cannot  be  well  described.  It  is 
vo  doubt  true  that  a  sire  cannot  be  properly  selected  unless  a  knowledge  al- 
ready exists  of  the  females  with  which  he  will  be  mated;  and  it  is  quite  pos- 
sible that  two  men  standing  at  the  ring  side  may  purchase  two  animals 
quite  different  in  special  characteristics,  and  yet  both  be  abundantly  satis- 
fied. 

In  a  general  wa^,  a  female  should  be  feminine  in  character,  while  the 
male  should  be  entindy  the  opposite.  He  should  not  be  coarse,  although 
he  may  be  large.  Exnerience  proves  that  the  very  worst  results  are  seen 
from  the  service  of  a  large,  coarse  animal.  He  should  be  straight  in  his 
lines,  with  compactness  of  body;  fairly  strong  in  his  limbs,  but  of  good 
quality.  He  should  have  a  brave,  gentlemanly  bearing,  with  clear 
evidence  of  intelligeace  and  docility  as  indicated  by  width  of 
forehead,  and  a  short,  .rather  than  a  long  face;  a  bright,  keen  eye;  a  neck 
nofc  too  long  and  well  joined  to  the  body,  and  a  good  width  of  chest.  It  is 
impossible  to  fully  describe  a  strongly  prepotent  animal ;  he  needs  to  be  seen, 
when  the  expert  at  once  is  attracted;  and  the  learner  can  only  in  that  way 
re&lly  begin  to  be  seized  with  a  knowledge  of  the  essential  points  of  a  pre- 
potent sire.  If  we  are  to  perfect  these  living  animals,  it  can  only  be  by 
intelligent  action  and  not  a  chance  conclusion.  Our  best  men  and  our  col- 
leg  professors  should  study  and  discuss  the  breeders'  probleniLSy  80  that 
here  and  there  shall  be  found  young  men  who,  receiving  a  right*  start  in 
this  great  field,  shall  develop  that  innate  intuition  which  is  hard  to  describe 
but  which  seems  essential  to  success. 

There  is  no  good  reason  why  there  should  not  be  developed  American 
breeds  of  live  stock,  suited  to  the  climatic  conditions  in  which  they  are 
placed,  and  producing  results  suitable  to  supply  the  needs  of  our  own  peo- 
ple. In  this  connection  let  me  say  how  pleased  I  was  to  learn  that,  under 
the  approval  and  assistance  of  your  national  government  an  effort  is  to  be 
made  at  the  Agricultural  Station  in  Colorado  to  establish  an  American 
breed  of  carriage  horses.  It  may  not  reach  immediate  success,  but  it  should 
be  followed  with  intelligent  persistence,  as  the  proper  result,  when  reached, 
Ti  '11  be  a  great  blessing  to  all  the  people. 

A  great  many  problems  not  mentioned  here  will  inevitably  face  the 
breeder.  A  red  sire  and  a  rich  roan  female  produce  when  mated,  a  white 
•calf,  or  a  well-bred  pair  with  beautiful  muzzles  present  you  with  a  black- 
uo(>ed  calf.  How  does  it  come?  Who  can  answer?  Yet  I  have  a  firm 
coDviction  that  both  are  controlled  by  some  (to  us)  unknown  law.  I  feel 
sure  that  with  continuous  observation  and  experience  under  differing  condi- 
tions and  by  different  men,  and  with  frequent  discussions  of  such  questions, 
the  truth  will  some  day  be  found. 

Again  there  is  the  difficulty  in  determining  what  really  exists  under 
the  skin.  Is  it  mere  tallow,  or  rich,  juicy  flesh?  A  practised  hand  may 
diecover  it  for  you,  but  the  young  beginner  is  lost,  and  too  frequently  those 
who  are  older  are  in  the  same  predicament.     I  remei^ber  on  one*  occasion 
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asking  the  late  Mr.  Cruickshank  whether  he  could  distinguish  flesh  from 
fat.  His  answer  was  characteristic.  ''I  can  aye  tell  in  my  ain  beasts,  but 
I  dinna  ken  whether  I  could  or  no  in  others."  Many  cattle  look  plump 
\7hen  fully  growxx,  but  it  is  a  filling  up  of  fatty  tissue,  and  not  flesh,  and  the 
killing  is  in  such  a  case  very  disappointing. 

There  is  in  this  business  of  breeding  an  open  field  and  an  abundant 
scope  for  our  wisest  and  best  men.  The  way  in  many  places  has  never  yet 
been  trodden.  In  following  it  let  us  always  remember  that  we  seek  to  pro- 
duce an  animal  of  commercial  value;  s^n  animal  which  the  world  needs  and 
will  appreciate.  Animals  which  will  greatly  add  to  the  comfort,  happiness 
and  success  of  our  people.  It  is  not,  therefore,  what  yen  or  I  may  like,  or 
for  which  another  may  have  a  fancy,  but  rather  what  the  world  needs  and 
demands  at  our  hands.  Our  minds  must  not  be  filled  with  fads  or  mere 
notions  without  reason.  We  ought  to  throw  aside  all  prejudice,  brought 
about  either  by  education  or  historical  reminiscences,  and  seize  at  once  the 
real  object  aimed  at.  If  you  are  breeding  for  milk,  then  let  milk  always 
be  present,  or  discard  your  animal  at  once.  Don't,  T  beg  of  you,  listen  to 
the  argument  so  often  thrust  upon  you: — "Just  look  at  the  pedigree!"  Re- 
member you  cannot  draw  milk  from  a  pedigree,  no  matter  how  perfect  or 
what  its  length  may  be.  And  if  you  insert  the  name  of  your  milkless  cow 
in  the  continuation  of  such  a  pedigree,  and  her  history  is  written  with  it,  as 
it  should  be^  you  are  surely  fastening  on  it  that  which  destroys  its  value,  for 
<«pposite  this  milkless  cow  there  can  be  placed  as  fully  descriptive  only  two 
letters,  "N.G."— (No  good). 

If  you  are  seeking  to  produce  a  road  horse,  then  you  will  keep  in  mind 
ihat  which  is  under  the  horse — his  feet  and  limbs.  But  that  is  not  enough; 
you  will  want  to  know  whether  he  can  properly  use  them.  They  are  not 
intended  merely  to  be  looked  at,  but  to  take  you  from  place  to  place  without 
too  much  wear  and  tear,  and  in  a  reasonable  time.  If  the  road  horse  cannot 
-do  this,  then,  I  fear,  however  handsome  he  may  be,  I  shall  be  obliged  to 
label  him  also  "N.G.\* 

If  you  are  producing  beef  or  bacon,  you  must  secure  the  quality  desired 
and  demanded  by  the  commerce  of  the  world. .  But  that  is  not  all ;  you  will 
be  bound  to  consider  the  cost.  The  value  of  the  animal  is  commercial ;  can 
it  be  produced  at  a  profit?  Does  it  grow  fast  enough  to  give  quick  returns? 
If  not,  you  ought  to  secure  another:  the  great  value  of  the  pedigree  of  such 
an  animal  is  not  warranted  by  the  results  reached. 

I  might  multiply  instances  as  illustrating  my  point,  but  these  are 
sufficient.  This  is  a  practical  age,  and  the  successful  breeder  must  be  prac- 
tical also.  The  main  issue  must  be  kept  always  to  the  front.  In  conclu- 
sioix,  let  me  say  that  he  who  succeeds  in  improving  any  branch  of  our  live 
stock  industry  will  not  only  give  pleasure  and  satisfaction  to  his  fellow  men, 
of  whatever  calling,  but  deserves  that  his  name  •shall  be  held  in  esteem  as 
one  of  the  great  of  the  earth. 

HORSE-BREEDING  IN  CANADA. 

By  Robebt  Beith,  M.  P.,  Bowmanville. 

There  are  very  few  pursuits  more  fascinating  than  horse-raising — one 
in  which  the  anxiety  of  business  may  be  relieved  by  the  pleasures  of  actual 
contact  with  the  noblest  and  finest  of  our  dumb,  intelligent  animal  friends; 
in  which  the  mind  can  find  exhilaration  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other, 
scope  for  high  exercise.  The  young  farmer  should  love  a  good  horse  for 
its  own  sake  and  also  for  the  sake  of  the  business.  Tlie  horse-breeding  in- 
dustry is  a  great  one,  it  is  a  growing  one  and  will  continue  to  grow. 
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Machinery  will  not  supercede  tie  horse,  nor  will  electricity,  whether 
applied  on  the  farm  or  in  the  automobile.  The  day  of  the  horse  is  not 
over;  on  this  continent  it  has  but  dawned;  and  I  venture  to  predict  that 
money  will  be  made  in  horses,  throughout  our  time.  This  great  country 
is  especially  adapted  for  raising  highblooded  horses.  So  are  many  other 
sections  of  Ontario,  and  the  growing  needs  of  the  Dominion  will  tax  our- 
capital  for  many  years  to  come,  to  supply  the  demand.  The  first  condition 
is  a  high  standard  of  breeding.  To  illustrate  this  point  let  me  quote  a  few 
figures.  In  Ontar  o,  in  1883,  there  was,  according  to  the  returns,  a  total 
of  685,187  horses  at  a  t?)tal  value  of  $50,527,472.  In  1902,  the  figures  wpre 
626,106  horses  at  a  total  value  of  $55,173,637, — ^fewer  horses  at  a  greater 
value,  and  this  greater  value  was  on  account  of  the  demand  and  improve- 
ment of  breed.  Good  breeding  means  a  better  horse,  a  more  valuable 
horse — a  horse  which  will  give  more  service  on  the  farm,  or  on  the  road. 
For  the  size  of  our  county  we  show  well  in  the  returns.  In  1902  we  show 
a  total  of  14,199  horses  of  all  classes,  valued  at  $1,283,438.  The  develop- 
ment of  the  country  means  the  expansion  of  the  livestock  trade.  The  great 
west  will  buy  our  horses  for  many  years,  in  large  numbers ;  and  it  should  be 
our  aim  to  supply  part  of  the  demand.  The  market  there  will  prove  a 
profitable  one  for  the  right  class  and  breeding. 

Will  you  pardon  me  if  I  enlarge  on  this.  I  hold  it  to  be  vital  to  the 
farmer.  The  future  lies  in  quality.  This  you  see  in  the  case  of  dairy  and 
orchard.  Our  cheese  has  made  a  reputation  for  itself  in  the  central  market 
of  the  world.  WhyP  Because  science  has  come  in  to  help  the  farmer. 
Education  has  entered  the  dairy,  and  cheese-making  has  become  a  science 
and  an  art.  So  with  butter-making ;  so  with  our  fruits ;  so  with  our  finished 
beef  and  pork.  Brains  are  required  on  the  farm  as  well  as  in  the  factory 
or  laboratory.  Brains  in  the  livestock  industry  of  Canada  are  working 
wonders.  The  pure-blooded  horse  will  pay  the  breeder,  he  will  pay  the 
farmer,  and  every  one  who  wishes  his  country  well  ought  to  encourage  the 
development  of  the  industry  on  these  lines.  What  has  the  improvement 
of  breeds  of  horses  already  done  for  Canada?  It  ^^eTe  difficult  to  overesti- 
mate it. 

Canada  is  rapidly  coming  to  the  front  as  the  home  of  excellently  well 
bred  horses  and  monied  men  from  the  United  States  are  aware  of  the  fact. 
It  would  be  hard  to  see  a  limit  to  the  wealth  that  may  thus  be  created  in 
our  country.  We  have  suitable  land  for  pure-bred  horses ;  there  is  a  capital 
market  for  quality;  it  follows  that  we  should  use  every  possible  means  to 
develop  and  improve  our  stock.  I  have  had  this  brought  to  me,  not 
only  in  the  past,  when  my  horses  found  purchasers  in  the  United  States, 
but  very  forcibly  indeed  at  the  St.  Louis  Exposition.  Never  before  had 
we  the  same  opportunity  of  showing  our  horses  at  a  point  so  far  south  in 
the  United  States.  The  Western  States,  the  Southern  States,  the  Areren- 
tine  Republic,  Mexico,  apd  other  distant  places,  were  represented — repre- 
sentative men,  farmers,  horsemen,  stockmen, — were  there  from  Europe, 
Africa  and  the  Antipodes,  they  saw  the  prizes  go  to  Canadian  horses,  and 
while  I  could  not  help  the  feelings  of  pride  that  would  come  upon  me, 
neither  could  I  help  regretting  that  more  Canadian  competitors  did  not 
come  forward  to  share  the  exceptional  opportunity  which  was  thus  given 
of  showing  what  Canadians  can  do. 

As  I  have  touched  on  this  phase  of  the  subject,  perhaps  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  acknowledge  to  you  the  extreme  kindness  with  which  I  was  re- 
ceived by  the  authorities  of  the  Exposition,  who  left  nothing  undone  for 
the  comfort  and  convenience  of  my  horses,  and  who  were  personally  most 
courteous    in  all  their  intercourse  with  me.     I  would  not,  however,     have 
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you  suppose  that  the  hospitalities  for  which  our  neighbors  to  the  south  are 
justly  neted,  could  for  a  moment  wean  my  heart  from  Canada  or  affect  my 
judgment  as  to  the  greatness  of  bur  own  opportunities. 

The  value  of  such  an  Exposition  as  that  held  at  St.  Louis  is  twofold  in 
the  intelligent  observer.  An  opportunity  is  afforded  us  to  exhibit  our  best 
stock  and  products,  thereby  bringing  them  to  the  notice  of  men  who  have 
the  desire  and  the  means  to  purchase  the  best  quality  in  the  market;  and 
on  the  other  hand,  the  exhibitor  spies  the  land,  as  it  were,  and  finds  out  the 
strong  and  weak  points  of  his  neighbor's  stock,  and  can  profit  accordingly. 
I  saw  nothing  at  that  great  Exposition  but  what  I  believe  could  be  equalled, 
or  even  surpassed,  by  our  own  people,  on  our  own  eoil,  and  to  our  own  ad- 
vantage. I,  therefore,  returned  from  the  south  prouder  than  ever  of  our 
own  country,  and  with  the  conviction  that  industry  and  thrift  and  intelli- 
gence are  all  that  are  required  here  to  enable  us  to  hold  our  own  and  to 
keep  equal  pace  with  the  enlightened  nations  of  the  world. 

I  have  said  that  the  day  of  the  horse  is  not  over.     Radial  railways  will 
soon  run  along  our  main  roads,  joining  village  to  town,  and  farm  to  village; 
electricity  will  multiply  our     home  comforts  and  our  farm  conveniences, 
yet  the  norse  will  live  and  flourish  through  it  all  as  a  necessary  beast  of 
burden  and  as  a  luxury  to  the  rich.     It  will  be  good  business  to  cultivate 
the  best  and  highest    breeds.     The  farmer  will  find  the  good  horse  a  safe 
and  sure  source  of  revenue,  and  young  farmers  in  Ontario  should  make  a 
specialty  of  horse  breeding.     I     do  not  by  any  means  place  the  horse     in 
rivalry  with  other  farm  interests.     The  farmer  needs  every  avenue  open  to 
him  for  producing  revenue,  and  no  good  line  should  be  neglected;  I  am  a 
firm  believer  in  the  dairy  and  the  orchard,  and  in  developing  the  trade  in 
cattle,  sheep,  etc.  But  this  is  an  age  of  specialization,  and  I  wish  to  impress 
in  the  young  farmers  of  this  country  that  profitable  careers  are  awaiting  them 
in  horse  breeding,  if  they  determine  to  work  on  right  lines.     In  developing 
the  horse  breeding  business,  the  same    consideration     must  be  taken  into 
account  by  the  farmer  as  a  merchant  would  take  into  account  in  purchasing 
his  goods.     The  merchant     studies    the  requirements  and  the  tastes  of  his 
fellowmen;  in  other  words  he  studies  his  market;  and  he  buys  so  as  to  sell 
to  advantage.     So  with  the  farmer.     He  should    be  a  close  observer  of  af- 
fairs, should  study  conditions  at  home  and  abroad.  The  barometer  of  trade 
should  be  as  familiar  to  him  as  to  the  merchant  or  man  of  commerce.     It 
will  never  do  for  him  to  be  circumscribed  by  the  limits  of  his  100  acre  or 
1,000  acre  farm;  his  outlook  must  be  wider  so  that  he  may  be  able  from 
the  facts  of  his  knowledge  to  forecast  the  market  and  to  prepare  fpr  it  ac- 
cordingly.    It  may  be  difficult,  I  admit,  but  by  no  means  impossible,  for' 
the  farmer  to  gather  current  facts  of  business. 

The  young  farmer  is  an  intelligent  man  to-day;  he  has  the  advantage 
of  the  public  and  high  schools  and  every  farmers'  son  should  aim  at  a  high 
school  education.  He  has  the  advantage  of  the  Farming  Journals,  which 
are  freely  circulated  throughout  the  farming  communities,  and  contain  a 
^rreat  deal  of  practical  advice  based  on  experience.  I  sometimes  think  these 
farm  papers  should  give  more  space  to  the  general  outlook — to  the  markets 
of  the  world  and  the  commercial  conditions  likely  to  arise — ^so  that  the 
farmers  might  have  more  reliable  information  to  guide  them  in  estimating 
the  chances  of  the  future.  We  have  the  farm  and  stock  bulletins  from  the 
Experimental  Farms  and  Colleges,  worthy  of  close  study.  Indeed,  there 
are  advantages  within  the  reach  of  the  young  farmer  to-day  undreamed  of 
by  his  father  in  the  day  of  the  single  plow  and  the  sickle.  There  are 
besides,  the  obvious  markets  with  which  we  are  familiar,  but  of  which  we 
do  not  avail  ourselves  as  we  ought.     The  British  army  will  always  afford 
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a. good  market  for  suitable  horses-^a  good  Hackney  cross,  for  instance. 
Canada  could  raise  thousanjds  of  horses  for  cavalry  purposes,  whick  would 
yield  good  profit  and  furnish  a  source  of  supply  on  which  the  Imperial 
Government  could  rely.  Attention  has  not  been  sufficiently  drawn  to  this 
market,  nor  has  anything  like  organisation  been  instituted  among  our 
farmers  with  the  view  of  breeding  suitable  cavalry  mounts.  It  is  worth 
while  getting  into  line  and  making  an  effort  to  secure  this  trade. 

But  two  classes  of  horses  will  always  prove  marketable.  The  heavy- 
draught  horse  is  coming  to  the  front  in  the  expanding  farm  lands  of  the 
west.  The  construction  of  railways  is  going  on  rapidly,  lessening  the  dis- 
tances from  farms  to  the  railway  depots,  and  aa  one  result  making  it  better 
business  to  haul  few  heavy  loads,  with  heavy  horses,  than  many  light  loada 
with  light  horses.  The  strong,  well-bred  heavy  horse,  as  the  farm  is  im- 
proved and  stabling  and  feeding  improved  with  it,  gives  the  beet  service 
and  naturally  supersedes  the  light  draught,  ill-bred  horse,  and  the  extent 
of  the  western  market  cannot  now  be  even  estimated.  This  line,  you  may 
depend  upon,  will,  in  our  generation  at  the  very  least,  not  diminish  in  de- 
mand in  the  home  market,  and  capital  invested  that  way  will  have  every 
chance  of  producing  safe  profits.  Not  less  certain  seems  to  be  the  outlook 
for  the  beautiful  Hackney  horse.  Throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of 
the  land  there  are  signs  of  a  great  industrial  awakening.  Our  factories  are 
busy,  our  mines  are  yielding  their  wealth,  our  fisheries  are  flourishing,  and 
an  urban  population  is  being  formecl  which,  as  in  older  and  richer  coun- 
tries, will  demand  the  luxuries  of  horse-flesh,  beautiful  to  the  eye,  smart 
and  graceful,  for  road  and  ring,  and  which  our  Hackneys  can  well  supply. 
For  these  and  other  breeds  the  Ontario  farm  ought  to  prove  a  fruitful 
nursery. 

The  field,  not  the  etable,  is  the  place  on  which  to  develop  the  good 
points  of  a  horse ;  and  on  the  farmer's  love  for  the  animal  and  his  knowledge 
of  the  art  of  rearing  him  much  of  our  success  as  a  horse-breeding  country 
will  depend.  There  is  room  for  us  all  at  the  top  of  the  ladder;  very  little 
room,  indeed,  for  any  at  the  bottom.  My  remarks  are  thus  directed  in  a 
desire  that  the  farmers  of  this  Province*  shall  strive  to  reach  the  top,  shall 
be  inspired  by  a  laudable  ambition  to  excel,  and  be  stimulated  by  the  ex- 
ample of  those  who  have  succeeded  not  beyond  their  hopes,  but  sometimes 
beyond  their  own  expectations. 


RAISING  HORSES  FOR  PROFIT. 
By  W.  F.  Kydd,  Simcoe. 

Ontario  has  witnessed  an  enormous  advance  in  many  ways  within  recent 
years.  It  is  noticeable,  however,  that  cheese-making  and  the  bacon  hog 
industry  have  distanced  all  other  branches  of  agricultural  activity.  There 
is  no  reason  why  this  should  be.  Especially  should  horse-raising  take  a 
much  stronger  place  in  the  interests  of  Ontario  farmers. 

There  is  a  demand  for  four  distinct  types  for  Canadian  horses: — (1) 
heavy  draught;  (2)  carriage;  (3)  roadsters;  (4)  saddle  horses.  There  is  no 
special  market  for  other  types.  As  profit  earners  they  should  probably  be 
given  rank  in  the  order  named.  Breeding  of  trotters  by  farmers  cannot  be 
too  strictly  discouraged.  Attempts  to  do  so  have  nearly  always  resulted 
in  financial  ruin. 
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The  following  are  good  reasons  for  making  the  draught  horse  our 
choice: — (1)  Draught  horses  earn  their  keep  at  an  earlier  period  than 
others;  (2)  If  the  draught  horse  should  have  a  spot  or  blemish  it  does  not 
materially  reduce  his  market  value;  (3)  Any  farmer  can  easily  and  properly 
break  draught  horses  and  fit  them  for  market^  while  the  proper  training 
for  carriage  horses  amounts  to  a  science;  (4)  In  the  case. of  heavy  horses, 
there  are  no  excessive  profits  for  the  middleman.  Canadian  heavy  draught 
horses  are  valued  highly  in  foreign  and  western  markets,  and  there  is  prac- 
tically no  limit  to  those  markets. 

Every  horse  to  command  a  good  price,  must  have  large,  well  shaped 
feet,  and  stand  straight  upon  them,  or  in  all  likelihood  he  will  not  go 
straight.  Pasterns  must  be  sloping  to  give  the  horse  a  free  and  elastic 
movement;  legs  flat,  clean,  with  no  appearance  of  meatiness. 

In  draughts,  feather  of  good  quality  and  considerable  quantity  is  ab- 
solutely necessary^  The  next  important  point  is  the  loin  or  coupling.  Un-* 
Ii;.8  a  horse  is  strong  there,  no  matter  how  well  the  quarters  are  muscled, 
the  horse  will  be  a  hard  keeper  and  a  poor  looker.  Horses  flat  over  the  loin 
are  invariably « long  backed  and  open  ribbed,  and  this  conformation  is 
never  deep  in  the  girth,  consequently  this  type  of  animal  has  a  weak  con- 
stitution, because  the  heart  and  lungs  have  not  sufiicient  room  to  3o  their 
work  in  times  of  extreme  exertion.  The  ribs  should  be  Well  sprung  or  the 
back  will  not  be  strong. 

The  typical  draught  hjrse  of  the  present  day  must  have  sloping,  mas- 
sive shoulders,  with  a  fairly  high  wither.  His  neck  should  be  a  fair  Icfngth, 
with  no  appearance  of  thickness  about  the  throat.  The  head  indicates  his 
disposition.  It  should  be  broad  and  flat  between  the  eyes,  the  latter  should 
be  large,  full  and  mild.  In  no  case  should  there  be  any  appearance  of 
'*pony  head."  To  raise  such  a  horse  as  I  have  described,  the  farmers  must 
stop  selling  their  best  mares  and  use  as  good  sires  as  can  be  procured,, 
strong  in  character,  masculine  in  appearance,  and  yet  of  good  quality. 

The  importance  of  selecting  the  best  of  stallions  cannot  be  too  much 
emphasized.  It  is  my  conviction  that  the  Government  should  license 
stallions,  and  only  those  up  to  a  high  standard  of  quality  and  pedigree - 
Every  breeder  to  be  successful  must  have  his  ideal,  and  work  towards  it 
by  carefully  mating  the  characteristics  of  dam  and  sire. 

There  is  nothing  against  a  mare  being  worked  while  pregnant;  in 
fact,  she  would  be  better  working  than  otherwise,  but  in  every  case  her 
shoes  should  be  removed,  because  the  foot  has  not  the  sensitive  feeling 
when  the  shoe  is  on,  and  after  foaling  she  might  tramp  on  her  foal.  She 
should  be  gently  handled  and  liberally  fed  on  nutritious  food,  but  in  no* 
case  should  it  be  of  a  very  succelent  nature.  Much  laxative  food  has  a 
tendency  to  weaken  the  foal. 

A  foal  should  not  be  allowed  to  run  with  its  dam  while  the  latter  is 
at  work,  but  should  remain  in  a  roomy,  well-lighted  box-stall,  and  taught 
to  eat  oats  mixed  with  a  little  bran,  water  being  within  reach. 

In  any  case  the  foal  should  be  taught  to  eat  several  weeks  before 
weaning.  It  should  be  halter  broken  and  tied  when  quite  young.  The 
foal  has  now  arrived  at  the  most  critical  stage  of  its  life.  A  roomy  box- 
stall,  with  plenty  of  exercise  in  the  open  air  daily,  is  necessary  for  the 
proper  development  of  muscle  and  general  health.  A  good  grain  ration 
for  the  winter  would  be  crushed  oats  and  bran,  three  parts  oats  to  one  part 
bran.  An  average  colt  should  get  from  five  to  six  quarts  of  this  mixture 
daily,  with  plenty  of  good  clover  hay  and  a  few  roots.  Salt  should  be 
within  reach.  In  no  case  should  they  be  fed  more  than  is  eaten  up. 

clean  at  each  feed.* 
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The  feet  should  be  frequently  examined,  and  pared  wheVi  necessary. 
The  young  animal  should  be  kept  in  a  thrifty,  growing  condition  until 
ready  for  market.  The  education  of  horses,  beginning  at  the  beginning  as 
it  should,  may  be  summed  up  in  three  words :  gentleness,  patience  and 
firmness.  ,      . 

No  animal  should  be  offered  for  sale  unless  thoroughly  finished.  A 
finished  horse  is  a  horse  in  a  high  condition,  presenting  an.  unworn  appear- 
ance. See  that  the  feet  are  not  broken.  Have  the  mane  pulled  and  the 
tail  straightened.  Trim  off  long,  coarse  hairs  on  ears  and  jaws.  Have 
the  horse  fat.  Then  consult  the  market,  and  ask  for  and  stick  to  a  good, 
fair  price. 


OUE  LIVE  STOGK  MARKETS,  DOMESTIC  AND  FOREIGN. 

By  T.  H.  Mason,  Strafford ville. 

A  country  depending  so  largely  on  live  stock  for  its  prosperity  neces- 
sarily is  very  much  interested  in  the  live  stock  markets,  and  a  little  inform- 
ation as  to  where  and  how  we  market  our  live  stock  products  may  prove  of 
dome  interest  to  the  readers  of  this  report. 

1.  Domestic  Markets.  In  Ontario,  with  a  large  population  enjoying 
a  high,  degree  of  prosperity,  there  is  a  very  large  consumption  of  meats  and 
other  animal  foods.  According  to  the  Bureau  of  Industries'  report  for 
1902,  673,544  head  of  cattle,  of  a  cash  value  of  $23,430,908,  were  sold  or 
slaughtered  from  Ontario  farms.  A  large  number  of  these  animals  were 
exported,  and  others  are  used  for  breeding  purposes ;  so  that  it  is  somewhat 
difficult  to  estimate  the  value  of  those  actually  killed  and  consumed  in  the 
Province, — ^probably  $12,000,000  would  not  be  very  much  out  of  the  way. 
Only  our  best  cattle  are  exported.  The  next  grade,  best  butchers'  cattle, 
are  often  very  nice,  smooth,  well-bred  cattle,  but  are  not  carried  up  to  the 
weights  required  by  the  export  trade.  They  furnish  a  very  superior  article 
of  beef,  euch  as  is  usually  found  in  our  best  city  and  town  shops.  Then, 
following  the  down  grade,  we  get  poorer  qualities  of  cattle,  sold  in  the 
smaller  shops,  until  finally  we  find  at  the  bottom  of  the  list  the  canner — 
worn  out  dairy  cows,  scalawag  steers  and  stags,  dairy  bulls,  and,  in  fact, 
practically  the  refuse  of  the  market.  A  very  large  trade  is  done  in  Eastern 
Ontario  with  Montreal  and  other  Eastern  markets  in  this  line.  In 
addition  to  the  markets  m^itioned,  a  very  large  number  of  animals  are 
killed  by  the  farmers  themselves  for  home  use,  varying  considerably  in 
quality,  from  the  very  best  young  beef  animal  down  to  the  superannuated 
dairy  cow,  finishing  a  career  ot  great  usefulness  by  furnishing  a 
**very  lasting  quality  of  beef."  Then,  in  some  sections,  "Beef  rings"  are 
very  much  in  evidence,  and  the  local  country  butcher  now  reaches  nearly 
every  home  in  the  community. 

For  young  stock,  a  strong  market  is  found  in  the  Northwest  and  Mani- 
toba, large  numbers  of  young  cattle,  calves,  yearlings,  and  two-year-olds 
being  brought  up  and  shipped  there  for  feeding  on  the  range.  Many  of 
these  cattle  find  their  way  out  again  as  exporters,  but  a  great  many  of  them 
must  be  used  locally  and  sent  to  British  Columbia,  as  they  are  not  good 
enough  for  exporters,  and  cannot  be  made  so,  even  under  the  most  favor- 
able conditions.  Indeed,  I  cannot  see  how  even  with  free  grass,  it  would 
be  possible  to  make  anything  out  of  the  miserably  bred  stuff  that  furnishes 
a  very  large  percentage  of  our  shipments  to  the  Northwest. 
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The  consumption  of  lamb  and  mutton  in  our  local  markets  is  not 
relatively  large.  Mutton  is  not  growing  in  popularity,  especially  in  the 
country  districts.  While  the  quality  of  our  lamb  is  very  good,  that  of  our 
mutton  is  generally  poor.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  very  few  lambs  are 
carried  over  and  fed  specially  for  mutton.  The  sheep  for  mutton  are  usually 
the  ewes  that  have  failed  to  breed,  those  that  have  lost  lambs,  and  the  old 
breeding  ewes  that  have  finished  their  career.  So  we  could  hardly  expect 
from  animals  of  this  stamp  very  good  mutton.  Our  total  value  of  sheep 
and  lambs  consumed  in  the  Province  will  probably  not  exceed  one  million 
dollars.  Besides  those  exported,  a  considerable  number  are  sent  to  the 
city  of  Montreal. 

There  has  been  a  very  large  increase  in  the  amount  of  ham,  bacon  and 
other  pork  products  consumed  in  the  domestic  markets  of  the  country  dur- 
ing recent  years,  and  the  tendency  is  for  a  still  further  increase.  No 
animal  food  is  increasing  in  popularity  like  ham  and  bacon..  The  superior 
class  of  hogs  now  produced  and  the  improved  methods  of  curing  adopted  by 
our  factories,  produce  a  leaner,  mild-cured,  very  appetizing  article,  that 
is  steadily  growing  in  popular  favor.  In  addition  to  supplying  the  export 
foreign  trade  and  the  local  markets  of  the  Province,  a  large  amount  of  stuff 
is  shipped  to  the  Province  of  Quebec  and  the  Maritime  Provinces,  besides 
some  to  Manitoba  and  the  Northwest.  The  consumption  of  fresh  pork, 
while  quite  a  considerable  item,  is  comparatively  small.  It  is  estimated 
that  about  one-third  of  the  total  production  of  Canada  is  consumed  at  home ; 
the  balance  is  exported. 

The  export  trade  of  live  stock  is  large,  and  brings  very  large  sums  of 
money  into  the  country  annually.  The  first  shipment  of  live  cattle  to  Great 
Britain  was  made  in  the  summer  of  1876,  and  a  part  of  the  first  shipment 
was  fed  at  the  0.  A.  C.  The  firm  of  Frankland  &  Reeves  made  the  first 
shipment.  I  happened  to  be  one  of  the  boys  detailed  to  drive  the  cattle 
down  to  the  market.  They  were  very  heavy  cattle,  and  I  remember  Mr. 
Frankland  saying  to  Mr.  Brown,  "They  are  too  fat,  Professor;  it's  no  use; 
I  can't  sell  beef  like  that  in  Toronto  in  hot  weather."  So  they  dickered 
away  and  were  a  long  time  in  making  the  bargain.  After  the  bargain  was 
concluded,  Mr.  Frankland  told  us  that  he  was  going  to  try  the  British 
market,  and  that  they  were  just  what  he  wanted. 

The  total  exports  of  Canada  to  Great  Britain  last  year  were  161,170 
head,  valued  at  $10,842,438.  About  $300,000  worth  was  sent  to  the  United 
States,  so  the  export  cattle  trade  of  Canada  brought  in  a  little  over 
$11,000,000. 

Large,  heavy,  fat  cattle  were  in  demand  in  the  early  days  of  the  trade; 
now  the  smaller,  more  fleshy,  and  more  tidy  beast  takes  the  cake.  A  large 
percentage  of  the  cattle  shipped  were  ranch  cattle  from  the  Northwest. 

The  export  trade  in  sheep  and  lambs  to  Great  Britain  last  year  was  a 
little  over  116,000  head,  valued  at  $656,000;  to  the  United  States  princip- 
ally lambs,  284,000  head,  valued  at  $961,000.  The  trade  in  swine  products 
has  become  one  of  the  most  important  lines  of  production.  The  live  hogs 
are  marketed  at  the  packing  houses,  situated  principally  in  central  and 
western  Ontario.  When  properly  cured,  the  great  bulk  of  the  meat,  after 
5uppl3rLng  the  local  demand,  is  marketed  in  Great  Britain.  The  total  value 
of  all  swine  products  exported  last  year  slightly  exceeded  $16,000,000. 

I  have  not  said  anything  about  the  export  trade  in  horses,  for  the 
reason  that  we  are  not  exporting  many.  A  few  years  ago  the  Province 
went  largely  out  of  the  business  of  producing  horses,  and  now  we  can 
hardly  meet  the  local  demands.  An  excellent  market  exists  both  in  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States  for  superior  horses  of  all  descriptions,  but 
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we  are  not  able  to  supply  it.  Our  total  ehipments  last  year  were,  to  Great 
Britain,  1638  head,  valued  at  $224,845;  to  United  States,  1,879  head, 
valued  at  $336,519.  .  • 

As  to  prices  for  the  coming  season,  the  prospects  are  none  too  bright. 
We  have  enjoyed  a  period  of  exceptional  prosperity  and  of  exceptional 
duration,  and  it  would  be  only  natural  to  expect  that  there  will  be  a  period 
of  reaction.  This  period  is  already  setting  in.  Although  owing  to  ex- 
tremely favorable  local  conditions  we  will  probably  feel  it  less  than  any 
country  in  the  world,  still  the  fact  remains  that  for  a  very  large  proportion 
of  our  live  stock  we  have  to  depend  on  outside  markets,  principally  the 
British  market,  which,  under  present  conditions,  is  the  food  market  for  the 
surplus  of  all  countries.  So  that  anything  that  impairs  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  British  people,  or  that  causes  an  excess  of  supplies  in  that 
market,  will  inevitably  be  felt  here.  There  is  not  room  in  this  article  to 
discuss  the  general  market  situation,  but  the  general  tendency  is  to  lower 
market  values  for  nearly  all  leading  lines  of  live  stock. 


THE  BEEF   ANIMAL   FROM   THE  BUTCHER'S   AND  FEEDER'S 

STANDPOINT. 

By  M.  Gumming,  0.  A.  C,  Gtjblph.* 

One  has  only  to  visit  some  of  the  leading  meat  markets  of  Great 
Britain  to  ascertain  that  there  are  yet  many  of  our  Canadian  feeders  and 
breeders  of  live  stock  who  have  not  reached  the  ideal  we  think  Canadians 
ought  to  reach  in  the  production  of  marketable  beef  cattle.  In  Britain, 
our  greatest  export  market,  Canadian  cattle  are  considered,  as  a  class,  in- 
ferior not  only  to  the  Scotch  and  English  product,  but  even  to  the  cattle 
shipped  from  the  United  States.  "So  long  as  this  continues  to  be  so,"  is 
the  substance  of  statements  made  by  a  leading  Smithfield  merchant  to  the 
writer,  "so  long  will  we  have  to  continue  to  pay  lower  prices  for  Canadian 
cattle  than  we  would  wish  to  pay.  National  preference  would  lead  us  to 
favor  the  product  of  our  own  colonies,  but  the  beet  markets  of  the  old  coun- 
try, such  as  Smithfield,  are  very  exacting,  and  therefore  no  patriotic  or 
national  sentiment  can  make  us  overlook  defects  in  your  cattle.  While 
there  are  exceptions,"  continued  this  Smithfield  merchant,  "yet,  as  a  class, 
your  Canadian  cattle  are  deficient  in  Quality  and  are  often  times  underfitted 
for  our  markets." 

It  is  in  view  of  these  facte,  ascertained  personally  by  the  writer  during 
a  recent  visit  to  the  old  country,  that  we  revert  to  a  somewhat  old-time 
topic;  and  while,  perhaps,  nothing  new  to  the  majority  of  readers  will  be 
presented,  yet  there  must  be  some  who,  in  perusing  such  an  article  will  at 
least  have  their  attention  called  to  the  consideration  as  to  whether  the 
cattle  they  are  selling  belong  to  the  rather  too  email  class  of  good  ones,  or 
to  the  altogether  too  large  class  of  poor  ones,  that  find  their  way  from  Can- 
adian farms  to  British  markets.  Moreover,  a  knowledge  of  the  class  of 
beef  animals  required  by  the  markets  which  are  supplied  is  perhaps  the 
most  important  prerequisite  not  only  for  the  successful  feeder,  but  also  for 
the  breeder  of  pure-bred  stock.  Sometimes,  especially  when  the  "pure-bred" 
market  is  booming,  and  speculation  among  pedigrees  is  rife,  the  breeder  is 
very  apt  to  overlook  this  fact.  But,  nevertheless,  no  matter  what  their 
breeding  or  fine  points,  pure-bred  cattle  are  ultimately  valuable  only  so  far 
as  they  can  produce  animals  that  will  meet  the  exacting  demands  of  the 
block.  An  inquiry  into  the  requirements  of  such  high-class  markets  as 
Chicago  and  Smithfield,  London,  is  the  purpose  of  this  article. 

*Now  Prinoipal  of  the  new  Arrioultural  Oolleffe,  Trnro,  N.S. 
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We  certainly  give  utterance  to  a  truism  when  we  say  that  the  great 
thing  that  renders  a  steer  valuable  is  that  the  animal  possesses  a  class  of 
meat  that  will  command  the  best  price  upon  the  market.  To  be  more 
definite,  the  worth  of  a  steer,  other  things  being  equal,  depends  on  the  pro- 
portion of  the  more  valuable  cuts  to  the  inferior  priced  meats.  When  in 
addition  to  this  the  steer  possesses  the  further  requisite  of  quality,  it  will 
be  juat  the  steer  that  will  bring  satiBfaction  to  the  seller  and  equally  high 
satisfaction  to  the  buyer.  It  should,  therefore,  be  the  aim  of  both  the 
feeder  and  breeder  to  choose  and  breed  those  animals  that  most  nearly  fill 
these  requisites.  To  make  this  point  clear  we  can  do  no  better  than  submit 
the  following  illustrations,  showing  the  cuts,  the  relative  weights,  and  the 
average  prices  of  these  cuts  in  the  two  leading  beef  markets  of  the  world. 


Fio.  1,->^A  prime  beef  helfet,  bath  from  the  leedcn'  sad  breeders'  slatidpoinl. 

Chicago  and  Smithfield,  London.  For  the  former  we  are  indebted  to  the 
Dtovbtb'  Journal,  Chicago,  which  states  that  the  prices  attached  are'  cor- 
rected to  date  by  a  leading  dealer  in  meats,  and  are  a  fair  representation  of 
the  prices  for  which  meat  is  now  (winter  1903-3)  being  scdd  to  the  custom- 
ers. For  the  English  method  of  cutting  and  prices,  we  are  indebted  to  Mr. 
Wm.  Cooper,  of  the  Smithfield  market,  London,  who  states,  in  regard  to 
prices,  that  they  are  a  fair  average  the  year  around. 

Chicago  Method  and  Prices.  The  weights  of  cuts  and  values  are  given 
for  a  first-class  beef  steer  weighing  about  1,200  pounds. 

In  looking  at  diagram  Ko.  1  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  highest  priced 
cuts  are  the  prime  of  rib,  porterhouse,  sirloin,  rump  and  round,  and  that 
the  other  cuts  are  very  considerably  lower     in     value.     Dividing  the  steer 
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into  these  two  claflses  of  cuts,  which  we  may  term  best  quality  and  second 
quality,  we  will  indicate  in  the  following  tables  the  relative  weights  and 
values  of  these  two  classes :  — 

Best  Quality. 


Name  i)f  out. 


Weight 
of  out. 


Price 
per  lb. 


Total 
values. 


Prime  of  rib 
Porterhouse  . 

Sirloin 

Bump 

Round  

Totals 


lbs 
68 
92 
34 
28 

124 


ots 
16 
22 
18 
10 
8i 


$  o. 

10  88 

20  24 

6  12 

2  80 

10  24 


346 


50  58 


Second  Quality. 


Neck 

Plate 

Flank 

Ohuok 

Shin 

Sha^k  

Totals 


24 
112 

22 
130 

50 

24 


362 


4 

4i 

5 

n 

4 
3 


0 
4 
1 
9 
2 
0 


96 
04 
10 
75 
00 
78 


18  57 


'7iufrtT9     \  ^ 


\ 


Fio.  2.— Chicago  cuts  and  prices. 

These  tables  show  that  the  value  of  346  pounds  of  meat  cut  from  the 
best  sections  is  worth  $50.58,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  362  pounds  from  the 
inferior  sections  is  worth  only  $18.57.  When,  in  addition  to  this,  we  note 
that,  among  the  cuts  that  we  have  designated  second  quality,  the  chuck  is 
considerably  the  most  valuable,  we  can  fully  appreciate  the  reason  why 
steers  of  the  modem  beef  type,  which  is  described  below,  bring  so  much 
higher  prices  than  so-called  scrubs. 
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This  same  fact  is  equally  well  illustrated  in  Fig.  3,  which  shows  the 
method  of  cutting  and  the  average  price  of  cuts  in  the  Smithfield  market. 
London,  England. 

It  will  be  noted  that  there  is  a  considerable  difference  not  only  in  the 
prices,  but  also  in  the  methods  of  cutting  beef  in  the  respective  American 
and  English  markets.  At  the  same  time  the  high  priced  cuts  in  both  are 
in  the  same  parts,  viz.,  back,  the  rump  and  round,  and  the  demands  for 
each  are  best  met  by  the  same  class  of  steer. 

Now  there  is  one  very  important  point  which  the  successful  feeder  ipust 
take  into  consideration  when  selecting  his  steers,  and  this  is  that  it  takes 
just  as  much  feed  to  produce  the  362  pounds  of  $18.57  meat  as  it  does  to 
produce  the  346  pounds  of  $50.58  meat.  The  more  of  the  latter  that  a  steer 
yields,  and  the  less  of  the  former,  the  greater  will  be  the  profit  to  the  feeder. 
But  there  is  a  limit  to  this,  for,  just  as  it  is  absolutely  impossible,  in  the 
very  nature  of  things,  to  have  a  steer  that  is  all  first-class  beef,  so  is  it  im- 
possible to  have  a  steer  that  will  produce  a  large  amount  of  first-class  beef 
without  being  well-developed  in  the  other  parts.  Of  this  we  will  speak 
further  when  we  come  to  consider  the  beef  animal  more  particularly  from 
the  feeder's  standpoint. 
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FiQ.  3.— London,  £ngland,  cnts  and  prices. 

For  the  present  that  animal  best  meets  the  needs  of  the  block  that  is 
wide  and  thickly  fieshed  all  along  the  back,  loin  and  rump,  and  that  is 
proportionately  developed  in  the  round. 

It  is  just  in  this  faculty  of  producing  a  relatively  high  percentage  of 
the  best  cuts  of  meat  that  pure-bred  beef  animals,  such  as  the  Shorthorn, 
Hereford,  Aberdeen  Angus,  Galloway  or  high  grades  of  these  breeds  differ 
from  animals  of  dairy  or  scrub  breeding.  This  fact  was  very  clearly 
demonstrated  in  a  block  test  recently  conducted  at  the  Missouri  Experiment 
Station,  in  which  the  relative  proportion  of  porterhouse  and  sirloin  to  the 
other  cuts  was  shown  in  a  pure-bred  Shorthorn  steer  and  a  scrub  steer. 
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Weight  of  all 
cuts. 

Wt.  porterhouse 
and  sirloin. 

Percent,  of  por- 
terhouse and 
sirloin  to  all  cuts. 

Shorthorn 

lbs. 

1,046 

824 

127 
82 

12.10 

Scrub 

9.10 

It  will  be  noted  from  this  table  that  the  Shorthorn  steer  produced 
relatively  one-third  more  porterhouse  and  sirloin  than  the  scrub,  so  that, 
had  the  Shorthorn  weighed  the  same  as  the  scrub,  there  would  have  still 
been  about  26  pounds  more  of  these  cuts  in  fayor  of  the  Shorthorn.  A 
further  comparison  would  show  a  corresponding  proportion  of  the  other 
high  priced  cuts  in  favor  of  the  Shorthorn. 

So  far  as  this  is  concerned  we  do  not  know  what  more  could  be  said  to 
prove  the  importance  of  the  well-bred  animal  in  beef  production;  but  there 
is  yet  another  consideration,  to  which  we  have  just  briefly  referred,  viz., 
quality  and  early  maturity. 

During  recent  years,  our  best  markets  have  become  very  exacting  in 
regard  to  the  quality  of  beef  animals.  People  have  become  educated  in 
regard  to  the  meat  they  buy,  and  whereas  in  former  years  it  was  easy  to  sell 
ihe  meat  from  four  and  five  year  old  steers,  nowadays,  in  the  best  markets, 
this  class  of  meat  is  entirely  overlooked  in  favor  of  the  meat  from  two  and 
two  and  a  half  year  old  steers,  which  in  comparison  is  more  tender  and 
juicy,  and  has  the  fat  marbled  through  the  lean  instead  of  being  in  thick 
masses  on  the  outside.  Heavy,  coarse,  and  poorly  covered  bone  is  equally 
disparaged,  and  the  modem  butcher  calls  for  "handy"  steers  ranging  from 
1,200  to  1,500  pounds  in  weight,  with  the  flesh  evenly  distributed  over  all 
parts,  of  fine  grain,  well  marbled  (i.e.,  the  fat  nicely  mixed  through  the 
lean)  and  without  the  unsightly  and  wasteful  rolls  of  fat  which  are  so  often 
seen  on  the  ribs  and  at  the  tail-head  of  steers  of  inferior  quality.  Such  has 
become  this  demand  for  quality  that  a  recent  writer  in  a  Chicago  live  stock 
paper  has  modernized  a  famous  piece  of  literature,  which  he  concludes  thus, 
"And  now  abideth  form,  constitution,  quality,  these  three;  but  the  greatest 
of  these  is  quality."  Here  again  the  well-bred  steer  stands  forth  as  the 
champion  of  quality  and  early  maturity.  These  points  we  will  enlarge 
when  discussing  the  steer  from  the  feeder's  standpoint. 

Before  passing  by  this  aspect  of  the  subject,  there  is  one  other  feature 
to  which  we  would  call  the  reader's  attention.  It  may  be  thought  from  the 
above  discussion  that  the  high-class  beef  animal  caters  mostly  to  the  taste 
of  the  wealthier  classes,  viz.,  those  that  can  aflFord  to  buy  the  rib  roasts, 
porterhouse  and  sirloin  cuts,  but  in  order  to  show  that  this  same  animal  is 
a  very  democratic  beast,  and  also  meets  the  needs  of  the  poorer  classes,  we 
will  call  the  reader's  attention  to  the  comparative  value  of  such  a  cut  as 
the  chuck  in  a  prime  beef  animal,  and  in  a  scrub  or  dairy  animal.  We 
have  classed  this  cut  as  of  second  quality.  At  the  same  time  if  any  one  will 
observe  the  relative  amount  of  meat  on  this  part  of  an  animal  of  the  recog- 
nized beef  conformation,  and  on  one  of  the  dairy  conformation  with  its 
V-shaped,  barely  covered  shoulders,  he  will  readily  see  that  the  man  who 
buys  the  chuck  from  the  former,  is  infinitely  better  off  than  the  one  who 
buys  the  same  cut  from  the  latter.  In  fact,  the  chuck  from  a  prime  beef 
animal  is  in  many  cases  better  than  the  rib  roasts  or  porterhouse  cuts  from 
animals  of  dairy  or  scrub  conformation.  Thus  once  again  the  prime  beef 
steer  stands  forth  pre-eminent  in  his  own  sphere. 

So  much  for  the  market  and  its  demands — but  what  of  the  feeder  P 
Upon  him  devolves  the  task  not  only  of  producing  the  class  of  animal  al- 
ready described,  but    also    of   selecting  and  fitting  the  animals  that,  when 
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finished,  will  sjitisfy  these  requirements.  Incidentally  he  must  make  his 
profits,  and  it  is  just  in  the  faculty  of  fielecting  animals  that  will  not  only 
be  good  feeders,  but  will  also  meet  the  demands  of  the  market,  that  his 
profit-making  consists.  Fortunate  it  is  for  him  that,  as  we  ahall  see,  the 
butcher's  and  his  ideal  are  practically  the  same. 

Were  it  possible  to 'secure  such,  the  butcher,  as  we  have  already  stated, 
would  like  to  buy  animals  that  were  made  up  altogether  of  high-priced  cuts. 
But  not  only  is  this  an  impossibility,  but,  moreover,  experience  has  clearly 
demonstrated  to  him  that  the  kind  of  steer  that  will  produce  the  largest 
percentage  of  high-priced  cuts,  is  the  very  steer  that  the  successful  feeder 
likes  to  feed.  This  is  the  thick-bodied,  deep-ribbed,  short-legged  steer  of 
good  quality.  Narrow  or  shallow,  long-legged  steers  are  not  only  poor 
feeders,  but  also  produce  a  relatively  small  amount  of  high-priced  meats. 
Moreover,  those  that  lack  in  quality  not  only  take  too  long  to  come  to  ma- 
turity and  hence  run  away  with  the  profits  to  the  feeder,  but  they  also  pro- 
duce a  carcass,  which,  on  account  of  its  too  coarse  bone,  its  uneven  covering 
of  flesh  or  its  patchiness,  is  an  unorofitable  one  for  the  butcher. 

Of  all  the  requirements  mentioned  above,  none  is  less  clearly  under- 
stood than  that  of  quality,  and  hence  a  few  sentences  in  regard  to  this  may 
not  be  amiss.  The  term  quality  as  applied  to  the  living  animal  refers  to 
the  fineness  of  bone,  soft  mellow  hide,  fine  silky  hair  and  a  general  smooth- 
ness of  fleshing  throughout.  Nowhere  is  it  more  clearly  reflected  than  in 
the  head,  in  which  a  moderate  size,  good  proportions,  a  clean  cut  appear- 
ance and,  freedom  from  any  beefiness  or  puffiness  below  the  eyes  are  all  in- 
dications. Such  attributes  as  a  very  rough,  heavy  frame,  coarse  joints, 
prominent,  ragged  hips,  rough  open  shoulders,  a  thick,  harsh-handling 
hide,  with  coarse  dry  hair  are  among  the  most  pronounced  evidences  of  de- 
ficiency in  this  particular. 

While  these  evidences  of  quality  are  always  desirable  from  the 
butcher's  standpoint,  it  not  infrequently  happens  that  animals  of  great 
quality  border  on  delicacy,  and  hence  do  not  make  as  good  feeders  as  some 
that  are  deficient  in  this  particular.  Of  this  the  feeder  must  beware. 
Where  quality  and  size  and  stamina  can  be  conbined,  then  we  have  an  ideal 
animal.  But  quality  alone  without  depth  and  thickness  of  form  does  not 
make  a  good  feeder's  animal,  and,  while  we  do  not  like  to  see  any  great 
deficiency  in  this  respect,  yet  we  would  prefer  an  animal  that  may  be  a 
little  too  heavy  in  bone  or  a  little  too  prominent  at  the  hip  bones  or 
shoulder  blades  to  one  which,  having  all  the  requisites  of  quality,  is  a 
rather  delicate  feeder. 

We  have  referred  at  considerable  length  to  the  demands  of  the  markets 
for  young  steers  because  of  their  producing  a  class  of  meat  of  better  quality 
and  better  adapted  to  the  tastes  of  their  customers.  Those  who  in  years 
gone  by  were  accustomed  to  the  huge,  cumbersome,  four  and  five  year  old 
steers  weighing  a  ton  or  more,  might  be  inclined  to  think  that,  in  catering 
to  the  demands  for  smaller  steers,  the  feeder  is  surely  losing  money.  But 
such  is  not  the  case,  for  we  can  quote  numerous  experiments  of  our  best 
feeders  to  prove  that  feed  goes  much  farther,  and  gains  are  made  much 
more  cheaply  with  young  than  with  older  steers,  and  hence  the  earlier  that 
they  can  be  put  on  the  market  the  better.  This  fact  was  particularly  well 
illustrated  by  records  kept  at  the  Fat  Stock  Show  in  Chicago  in  1882.  For 
this  show  a  record*  was  kept  of  the  cost  of  producing  100  pounds  of  gain  on 
steers  of  various  ages  up  to  three  years  and  from  the  table  presented  below 
it  will  be  observed  that  the  cost  increased  very  materially  with  the  increas- 
ing: age  of  the  steers. 
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Cost  of  1 

1  to  12  mc 

00  lbs.  gain 

with  steers  of  different  ages : 

mths  old. 

12  to  24  months  old.                               24  to  36  months  old. 

1 
No.  of  animAlii.           Coet  of  food. 

1 

'    No.  of  animals.           Cost  of  food.        No.  of  aoimaU.        Cost  of  food. 

9 

4  03 

$  c.                                                     1  e. 
5                               7  98                                 2             ,            12  M 

t 

Steers  older  than  three  years  were  not  shown,  and  therefore  no  records 
of  such  were  kept,  but,  had  they  been,  it  would  have  been  found  that  the 
cost  of  food  for  the  following  months  would  have  been  still  higher.  The 
feeder  and  butcher  are,  therefore,  at  one  in  regard  to  early  maturity,  as 
well  as  in  regard  to  the  other  points  we  have  discussed. 

There  are  several  other  questions  touching  the  common  interests  of  the 
feeder  and  butcher,  but  of  these  none  is  of  more  vital  importance  than  the 
degree  of  finish  to  which  a  fattening    steer    or    heifer  should  be  brought. 
This  is  one  of  the  problems  which  our  fat  stock  shows  have  tried  to  solve 
for  the  people,  and,  so  far,  it  must  be  said,  with  only  fair  success.     Some 
markets,  especially  our  local  ones,  seem     to  be  satisfied  with  beef  that  is 
rather  on  the  thin  than' the  fat  side,  and  in  many  cases,  where  local  butchers 
have  been  appointed  as  judges  at  fat  stock  shows,  under-done  carcasses  have 
accordingly  been  awarded  the  premiums.     The  best  markets  in  the  world, 
however,  such  as  the  ones  to  which  we  have  referred  above,  while  not  de- 
manding over-fat  carcasses,  yet  require  rather  highly  finished  ones,  and  ^lU 
pay  correspondingly  higher  prices  for  them.     It  seems  to  be  in  this  par- 
ticular of  finish  more  than  anything  else  that  Canadian  steers  fail  in     the 
English  markets,  and  to  which,  therefore,  a  great  deal  of  attention  should 
be  paid.     Now  every  feeder  knows  that     it  costs  much  more  to  put  on  the 
last  hundred   pounds   than  any    of   the  earlier  gains,  and  that  it  requires 
much  more  skill  to  keep  the  steer  in  good  condition  during  this  stage  than 
in  any  previous    vuge.     As  a  consequence  the  temptation  to  part  with  steers 
before  they  are  quite  finished  is  very  great,  and  especially  so  if  the  buyer, 
to  whom  the  steers  are  sold,  does  not  discriminate  very  closely  with  i^gard 
to  the  prices  paid  for  steers  of  varying  quality  and  finish.     In  the  writer's 
opinion  the  principal  reason  why  the  United  States'  steers  are  superior  in 
this  respect  to  ours  lies  largely  in  this  fact :  that  the  greater  number  of  the 
beef  animals  there,  are  marketed  at  large     stock  yards,  such  as  Chica^, 
Kansas  City,  and  elsewhere,  where  discriminating  buyers  in  keen  competi- 
tion with  each  other,  sometimes  pay  as  high  as  $2  to  $3  per  hundred  more 
for  well  finished  steers  than  for  poorly  finished  ones.     Perhaps  the  estab- 
lishment of  similar  stock  yards,  which  will  educate  the  farmer  through  his 
pocket,  will  prove  the  best  means  of  influencing  our  feeders  to  bring  their 
cattle  to  a  higher  degree  of  finish,  and  will  thus  gain  for  Canadian  cattle 
a  prestige  in  the  old  country  markets,  which  they  do  not  at  present  hold. 
It  is  almost  impossible  to  describe  in  words  just  the  finish  that  will  bring 
the  highest  prices  in  these  markets,  but  we     would     strongly  recommend 
every  one  interested  in  the  subject  to  attend  the  fat  stock  shows  and  make 
an  especial  study  of  the  "blo'^k  test."     The    importance  of  the  subject  can 
scarcely  be  over-estimated. 

It  is  a  comparatively  easy  task  to  recognize  all  these  desirable  features, 
which  we  have  discussed,  in  the  finished  steer.  The  greatest  skill,  how- 
ever, is  required  in  getting  a  class  of  calves,  and  selecting  a  class  of  store 
or  stock  cattle  that  will  mature  profitably  into  the  form  and  quality  that 
will  command  the  highest  price  on  the  market.  Here  it  is  that  the  value  of 
pure-bred  bull  of  any  of  the  recognized  beef  breeds  shows  itself.     Prob- 
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ably  almost  every  feeder,  who  reads  this  article,  has  had  experience  with 
stockers  bought  from  sections  where  good  bulls  were  used,  as  well  as  with 
stockers  from  sections  where  little  attention  was  paid  to  the  class  of  bulls 
used,  and  no  doubt  such  experience  has  proved,  better  than  any  words,  that 
one  could  afford  to  pay  considerably  more  for  the  former  than  the  latter  and 
still  make  more  profit.  It  was  in  this  very  way  that  Robert  Ceiling's  atten- 
tion was  first  called  to  the  famous  bull  Hubback  that  did  so  much  in  laying 
the  foundation  for  the  modem  Shorthorn  breed. 

The  most  satisfactory  feeders  are  generally  to  be  obtained  when  a  man 
raises  his  own  calves  for  this  purpose.  Under  these  circumstances,  atten- 
tion can  be  paid  both  to  the  sire  and  dam  of  the  calf  and  "blood  will  tell." 
The  dams  need  not  necessarily  be  pure-bred.  Common  Canadian  cows  are 
in  most  cases  good  enough.  At  the  same  time  the  more  attention  that  is 
paid  to  the  selection  and  breeding  of  these,  the  better.  In  all  cases  the  cows 
should  possess  good  constitutional  vigor  and  roominess,  and  should  be 
possessed  of  good,  strong,  though  not  coarse,  bone.  The  best  results  are  not 
as  a  rule  obtained  from  the  largest  cows,  as  these  are  often  times  too  coarse, 
and  produce  calves  with  the  same  failing.  Medium  sized  cows  that  make 
up  for  lack  in  size  by  extra  quality,  will  prove  the  most  satisfactory. 
The  sire  should  invariably  be  pure-bred  and  should  indicate  both  in  indi- 
viduality and  pedigree  that  he  is  an  early  maturer  and  possesses  an  aptitude 
to  feed  well  and  lay  on  flesh  rapidly.  It  is  not  in  the  compass  of  this 
article  to  discuss  minutely  the  desirable  points  of  such  a  bull.  The  best 
descriptions  are  to  be  had  by  visiting  the  agricultural  exhibitions  and  fairs, 
where  living  examples  are  to  be  seen  and  examined.  The  calves  should 
preferably  be  dropped  in  the  fall,  so  that  they  may  be  ready  for  market  two 
years  from  the  following  spring,  i.e.,  when  they  are  two  and  a  half  years 
old.  Conditions  will,  however,  vary,  and,  especially  where  cattle  are  fin- 
ished off  on  grass,  calves  dropped  at  seasons  of  the  year  other  than  the  fall 
may  perhaps  suit  equally  well. 

Although  it  is  true  that  the  most  satisfactory  feeders  are  generally  to 
be  had  by  breeding  them,  yet  many  farmers  are  so  circumstanced  that  they 
cannot  do  this,  and  therefore  buy  store  cattle  or  stockers,  which  they  feed 
for  varying  periods  of  from  three  to  six  months  and  then  sell.  It  requires 
much  experience  and  a  well-trained  eye  to  select  the  class  of  stockers  that 
will  prove  the  best  feeders,  and  at  the  same  time  mature  into  the  most  de- 
sirable form.  But  there  are  certain  types  of  cattle  that  will  not  feed  satis- 
factorily, and  with  which,  therefore,  the  feeder  should  acquaint  himself. 
A  dairy-bred  steer,  for  example,  with  its  narrow  back,  wedge-shaped 
shoulders,  and  light  hind-quarters,  is  never  a  good  type  to  feed.  The  buyer 
will  invariably  discriminate  against  such  a  steer  and  pay  a  very  much 
lower  price  for  him  than  for  one  of  the  approved  beef  type.  There  are  also 
many  native-bred  steers  possessing  more  or  less  the  conformation  described 
above,  which,  on  account  of  narrow  chests,  or  flat  ribs,  or  rough,  coarse 
shoulders  and  hip  bones,  are  equally  unprofitable  feeders.  The  good  stocker 
being  comparatively  thin  in  flesh,  and  temporarily  lacking  the  thick  cover- 
ing of  the  back  and  ribs  of  the  finished  animal,  can  never  appeal  to  the  eye 
as  he  will  after  a  few  months'  feeding,  but  he  should  nevertheless  present 
a  blocky  frame,  stoutness  of  build,  accompanied  by  short,  straight  legs, 
wide  back  and  loin,  well-sprung  ribs,  fullness  back  of  shoulders  and  in 
flanks,  prominent  brisket,  full  neck-vein,  wide  chest,  and  well  rounded 
barrel,  together  with  a  good,  soft,  mellow-handling  skin  and  fine  silky  hair, 
giving  what  is  termed  the  thick,  mossy  coat,  without  coarseness,  and  with  it 
all  a  good,  strong,  vigorous  head,  clear,  full  eye,  and  quiet  temperament. 
Experience  will  teach  the  eye  to  recognize  these  qualities  at  a  glance,  a 
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thing  which  must  be  learned,  for  in  buying  a  large  bunch  of  steersy  it 
will  be  found  impossible  to  study  each  one  very  minutely.  The  man  who 
by  close  observation  learns  to  recognize  these  qualities  and  to  avoid  culls, 
will  very  greatly  increase  his  profits,  and  if  in  addition  he  selects  a  bunch 
that  in  size,  quality  and  general  appearance  are  very  unifoim,  his  stables 
will  present  such  an  appearance  that  he  will  get  the  highest  market  prices 
for  his  finished  product. 

All  this  implies  close  observation  and  study,  and  if  with  it  U  combined 
continuous  good  feeling,  then  success  is  sure,  and  when  every  Canadian 
farmer  attains  to  that  ideal  our  agricultural  prosperity,  so  far  as  live  stock 
is  concerned,  is  guaranteed. 


INFLUENCE  OF  HEREDITY  IN  STOCK-BREEDING. 

By  Dr.  H.  G.  Reed,  Georgetown. 

That  the  characteristics  of  parents  are  transmitted  to  their  offspring  is 
a  fact  very  well  known  to  all  engaged  in  the  breeding  of  live  stock,  and  yet 
I  venture  to  s^  there  are  hundreds  of  farmers  who  have  not  given  this  sub- 
ject sufficient  thought  to  be  fully  aware  of  the  extent  to  which  their  breed- 
ing operations  are  influenced  by  this  law  of  heredity.  Everybody  knows 
that  external  conformation  is  hereditary;  still  many  farmers  are  tempted 
by  high  prices  to  sell  their  best  females  and  use  inferior  ones  for  breeding 
purposes,  and  thus  perpetuate  in  their  herds  the  very  characteristics  which 
they  should  try  to  avoid. 

Disease  is  also  well  known  to  be  strongly  hereditary.  Among  others 
might  be  mentioned  spavins,  ringbones,  certain  forms  of  bluishness,  roar- 
ing, etc.,  and  no  farmer  who  wishes  to  obtain  the  best  results  will  use  for 
breeding  purposes  an  animal  suffering  from  any  of  the  above  mentioned  ail- 
ments, unless  he  has  the  best  grounds  for  supposing  they  are  not  due  to  any 
inherited  taint,  but  are  the  result  of  some  accident  such  as  injury,  or  an 
enormous  strain  upon  the  parts.  Also,  aside  from  any  hereditary  taint  of 
disease,  we  have  weakness  of  conformation  which  predisposes  to  disease;  for 
instance,  a  sickle  hock  predisposes  to  curb,  a  long  thin  neck  with  narrow 
space  between  the  lower  jaw  bones  predisposes  to  roaring;  weak,  shelly 
feet,  to  lamanitis,  etc.,  and  a  honse  with  any  of  those  weaknesses  of  con- 
formation, even  though  he  may  not  be  blemished  himself  because  of  being 
handled  very  carefully,  will  be  very  likely  to  reproduce  his  own  weakness, 
and  blemishes  will  result  in  his  progeny  which  are  not  as  carefully  handled 
as  himself.  Again,  muscular  strength  and  endurance  are  hereditary,  most 
of  our  race  horses  being  descendants  of  three  or  four  celebrated  sires, 
prominent  among  which  might  be  mentioned  "Eclipse"  and  "Messenger." 
Longevity  is  well  known  to  run  in  certain  families.  This  is  very  well 
marked  in  the  human  race  in  which  nearly  every  member  of  certain 
families  will  live  to  a  ripe  old  age,  and  no  reason  can  be  assigned  for  it 
except  that  they  have  inherited  from  their  ancestors  some  vital  principles 
which  enables  them  to  withstand  the  ravages  of  time  for  a  longer  period 
ihan  their  less  fortunate  neighbors. 

Fecundity  is  a  well  marked  characteristic  of  certain  families,  while 
in  others  it  is  rare  to  find  an  individual  with  many  descendants. 

Early  maturity,  a  very  desirable  feature,  is  much  more  marked  in 
some  families  than  others. 

Acquired  characteristics  are  also  transmitted  from  parent  to  progeny, 
for  instance  an  animal  may  be  kept  under  favorable  climate,  and  with  the 
best  care  and  abundant  food  and  consequently  develop  into  a  fine  well-grown 
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Specimen  of  his  race,  especially  if  this  treatment  is  kept  up  for  several 
prenerations.  The  desirable  qualities,  which  he  did  not  have  in  the  begin- 
ning, but  which  have  developed  in  him  by  favorable  surroundings,  will 
have  become  fixed  characteristics,  and  will  be  transmitted  to  his  progeny 
in  a  very  marked  degree. 

It  is  alfio  very  well  known  that  acquired  habits  are  transmitted  from 
parent  to  offspring,  in  illustration  of  which,  note  the  American  trotting 
horse  or  the  present  high  class  dairy  cow.  Both  of  these  animals  are  the 
results  of  persistent  breeding  from  parents  which  showed  an  aptitude  to 
excel  in  their  particular  line. 

To  sum  up  "Like  begets  like;"  therefore,  breed  from  the  best,  and 
from  none  but  the  best. 


DENMARK  VS.  CANADA  IN  BACON  PRODUCTION. 
By  Peof.  G.  E.  Day,  0.  A.  C,  Gubuph. 

During  the  past  summer,  it  was  my  privilege  to  visit  the  little  country 
of  Denmark,  a  country  noted  for  the  excellence  of  its  butter,  bacon  and  eggs. 
So  far  as  my  mission  was  concerned,  I  was  interested  mainly  in  the  question 
of  bacon  production  from  the  farmer's  standpoint,  and  devoted  nearly  all  my 
time  to  this  question.  I  presume  that  everyone  knows  that  Denmark  is  our 
most  formidable  rival  in  the  production  of  bacon  for  the  British  market, 
and  that  Danish  bacon  usually  commands  a  premium  over  the  Canadian  pro- 
duct of  from  three  to  four  shillings  per  one  hundred  au«l  twelve  pounds.  Be- 
fore going  to  Denmark,  I  visited  the  Smithfield  market  in  London,  where  I 
was  given  every  opportunity  to  compare  Danish  and  Canadian  sides.  So  far 
as  I  could  ludge,  the  main  advantages  of  the  Danish  bacon  rested  in  its  re- 
markable uniformity,  and  its  somewhat  larger  proportion  of  lean  to  fat.  In 
length  of  side,  and  in  evenness  of  the  layer  of  fat  along  the  back,  the  best 
Canadian  sides  were  quite  equal,  if  not,  in  many  cases,  superior  to  the  Dan- 
ish, though  there  was  a  marked  tendency  on  the  part  of  many  of  the  Canadian 
sides  to  run  too  heavy  at  the  neck,  and  there  was  a  decided  lack  of  uniformity 
in  the  Cajiadian  product  as  a  whole.  Having  thus  gratified  my  curiosity  re- 
garding the  finished  product,  I  started  out  to  see  what  I  could  pick  up  re- 
garding the  raw  material. 

Denmark  is  a  country  of  intensive  farming.  Every  available  foot  of 
ground  is  under  cultivation.  Cattle  are  not  allowed  to  roam  at  will  and 
trample  down  the  pasture,  but  are  either  tethered  in  the  field  or  fed  in  the 
stables,  and  I  even  saw  sheep  tethered  to  stakes  and  disconsolately  tugging 
at  their  ropes.  As  for  the  pigs,  they  are  not  tethered,  but  are  kept  closely 
confined,  except  the  breeding  sows,  wEich  are  given  a  rather  limited  amount 
of  exercise. 

The  most  successful  bacon  factories  are  co-operative  concerns,  though 
there  are  some  independent  factories,  and  a  keen  competition  exists  between 
the  two,  with  the  odds  in  favor  of  co-operation.  In  the  co-operative  factories, 
the  farmers  who  agree  to  co-operate  agree  to  sell  all  the  hogs  they  produce 
to  their  own  factory,  and  in  Denmark  an  agreement  appears  to  be  binding. 
If  a  farmer,  tempted  by  a  higher  price,  sells  his  hogs  to  another  factory, 
he  is  fined  between  $2.50  and  |3.00  for  every  hog  so  disposed  of,  and  the 
enforcement  of  this  law  tends  to  discourage  the  violation  of  agreements. 
Each  man's  hogs  are  killed  and  graded  separately,  and  he  is  paid  according 
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to  the  price  agreed  upon  for  the  different  grades.  The  profits  earned  by  the 
factory  are  divided  proportionately  among  the  interested  parties  at  the  close 
of  each  year. 

The  market  hogs  of  Denmark  are  mostly  a  cross  between  the  large  York- 
shire and  what  is  called  the  Danish  hog.  So  far  as  I  could  learn  no  other 
breeds  are  known  in  the  country.  The  Yorkshires  are  imported  from  Great 
Britain,  and  are  placed  in  the  hands  of  certain  farmers,  who  agree  to  breed 
nothing  but  Yorkshires.  These  farmers  receive  some  financial  aid  from  the 
Government,  and  the  boars  are  sold  for  crossing  purposes.  The  Danish  h  g 
is  very  similar  to  the  Yorkshire  in  body,  bone  and  color,  but  it  has  a  long, 
narrow  head,  very  light  jowl,  heavy,  drooping  ears,  and  a  light  neck  and 
shoulder.  It  has  the  reputation  of  possessing  a  stronjger  constitution  and  of 
being  an  easier  feeder  than  the  Yorkshire.  It  is  more  than  probable  that 
the  Danish  hog  already  possesses  considerable  Yorkshire  blood.  The  reason 
assigned  for  crossing  with  the  Yorkshire  was  that  the  cross-breds  gave  thicker 
and  more  fleshy  sides,  particularly  the  belly  meat.  It  is  here  where  the 
Danes  score  a  great  advantage  over  us.  From  their  method  of  breeding,  it 
naturally  follows  that  their  sides  of  bacon  should  be  remarkably  uniform  in 
character,  and  one  of  the  great  faults  of  Canadian  bacon  is  its  lack  of 
uniformity. 

The  methods  of  feeding  vary  in  different  localities.  Barley  and  oats 
are  used  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  in  some  sections  com  is  used,  though 
it  is  strongly  condemmed  by  the  packers.  Boots  and  green  foods  are  also 
used,  but  perhaps  the  most  important  foods  for  producing  bacon  of  choice 
quality  are  skimmilk  and  buttermilk.  Nothing  but  dairy  cattle  are  kept  in 
Denmark,  and  butter  is  the  product  manufactured.  As  a  result,  every  far- 
mer has  a  supply  of  skimmilk  and  buttermilk  for  his  hogs,  and  in  this  we 
can  see  a  second  important  advantage  which  the  Dane  possesses  over  the  Can- 
adian feeder,  for  there  is  no  food  equal  to  these  by-products  of  the  cream- 
ery for  producing  bacon  of  high  quality.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  method 
of  feeding  plays  an  important  part  in  promoting  the  development  of  lean 
meat  in  spite  of  the  lack  of  exercise,  though  it  is  quite  probable  that  the 
method  of  breeding  also  has  an  influence. 

A  third  important  advantage  possessed  by  the  Danes  is  their  proximity 
to  the  market.  In  less  than  forty-eight  hours  after  the  bacon  is  pla  ed  on 
the  cars,  the  bacon  is  on  the  British  market.  The  advantages  accruing  from 
such  conditions  can  be  easily  understood. 

With  all  these  conditions  against  us,  the  question  naturally  arises,  are 
we  engaging  in  a  hopeless  competition,  and  will  not  the  Danes  eventually 
drive  us  out  of  the  market  P  But  there  is  another  side  of  the  question  which 
I  would  like  to  present.  At  the  time  of  my  v'sit,  the  farmers  were  receiving 
at  the  factory  a  little  over  six  and  a  quarter  cents  per  pound,  live  weight, 
for  their  hogs,  and  they  were  complaining  bitterly  that  the  price  was  not 
high  enough.  The  best  authorities  agreed  in  placing  the  cost  of  production 
at  six  cents  per  pound,  live  weight.  In  addition  to  this  fact,  a  number  of 
recently-constructed  factories  in  Denmark  have  failed,  and  others  are  running 
/at  a  loss,  not  being  able  to  obtain  enough  hogs  to  make  the  business  profit- 
able. When  these  two  facts  are  considered  together,  the  reasonable,  infer- 
ence is  that  as  soon  as  the  price  of  hogs  drops  to  the  neighborhood  of  six 
cents  per  pound,  the  Danish  farmer  curtails  his  operations,  and  fewer  hogs 
are  fed  for  market ;  and  that  unless  a  cheaper  method  of  f eedmg  is  discover- 
ed, the  Danes  are  not  likely  to  increase  their  exports  of  bacon.  In  other 
words,  it  looks  very  much  as  though  the  Danes  had  very  nearly  reached 
their  limit  in  the  production  of  bacon,  for  the  present  at  least.     I  need  not 
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say  that  Canadian  farmers  can  make  money  at  six  cents  per  pound  for  their 
hogs,  and  it  is  right  here  where  we  score  a  very  important  advantage  over 
the  Danes. 

Thus,  against  the  advantages  of  uniformity,  abundance  of  creamery  by- 
products, and  closeness  to  market,  we  have  the  greater  advantage  of  cheaper 
foods;  but  we  must  not  grow  careless  on  this  account,  for  the  chances  are 
that  we  will  have  to  face  more  serious  competition  from  other  countries  in 
the  near  future.  If,  and  I  would  like  to  emphasize  that  word  "if — if  we 
pay  attention  to  the  breeding  of  hogs  of  proper  type,  and  also  pay  reason- 
able attention  to  feeding,  I  can  see  no  good  reason  why  we  should  not  suc- 
cessfully compete  with  any  country  in  the  world,  but  if  we  grow  careless 
and  wilfully  close  our  eyes  to  what  is  going  on  about  us,  we  may  find,  some 
fine  day,  that  we  no  longer  occupy  a  position  of  any  importance  in  the  British 
market.  We  have  a  good  fighting  chance  at  the  present  time,  and  it  remains 
to  be  seen  whether  we  will  rise  to  the  occasion. 


BREEDING  AND  FEEDING  FOR  BACON. 

« 

By  G.  H.  Hutton,  Easton's  Cornees. 

While  much  has  been  said  and  written  in  regard  to  the  importance  of 
improving  our  type  of  bacon  hogs,  there  is  still  in  many  parts  of  the 
Province  great  room  for  improvement.  To  many  farmers  the  bacon  hog 
is  one  of  the  chief  sources  of  income,  and  where  dairying  is  conducted  as 
extensively  as  it  is  in  the  east,  there  is  room  for  great  increase,  since  no  two 
lines  of  operation  fit  in  better  with  each  other  than  the  production  of  milk 
for  cheese  and  butter,  and  the  raising  of  hogs  for  bacon. 

The  export  trade  determines  the  price  received  for  all  hogs,  not  only 
those  exported  but  also  those  consumed  at  home.  Seventy-five  per  cent,  of 
all  hogs  reared  is  exported,  while  the  remaining  twenty-five  per  cent,  is 
8u£Scient  to  supply  the  home  demand. 

Manifestly  then,  the  aim  of  every  farmer  should  be  to  produce  the 
article  bringing  the  highest  price  on  the  market.  Since  the  "Wiltshire" 
is  the  side  of  bacon  which  meets  with  the  greatest  favor  among  British 
consumers,  and  since  the  cost  of  its  production  is  no  greater  than  that  of 
an  inferior  quality,  there  is  nothing  to  be  eraid  against  a  general  effort  on 
the  part  of  Canadian  breeders  to  reach  the  English  standard.  In  some 
sections  of  the  Province  pork  is  a  higher  price  than  in  others  owing  to  the 
fact  that  a  better  class  of  hogs  are  found  in  those  sections  bringing  keener 
competition  among  buyers. 

Perhaps  the  fact  that  a  greater  immediate  return  is  to  be  realized  from 
the  hog  of  the  proper  type  which  costs  no  more  to  feed,  yet  which  brings  more 
on  the  market,  is  the  view  point  which  appeals  with  the  greatest  force  to  the 
average  man.  The  question  presents  another  phase,  however,  of  even  greater 
moment  than  the  former. 

We  are  not  alone  in  seeking  dominance  in  the  British  Market.  Den- 
mark and  Ireland  with  equal  facilities  for  the  production  of  bacon  and  a 
nearer  market  are  awake  to  the  possibilities  of  profit  in  supplying  this  great 
market  with  a  good  article.  Their  success  in  the  past  shows  us  what  may 
be  accomplished,  and  points  us  the  way — ^''Up  Canada  and  do  likewise!" 
Their  successes  in  the  past,  and  the  present  position  they  hold,  plainly  say 
that  if  we  dp  not  do  likewise  we  shall  find  ourselves  without  a  market  wherein 
to  dispose  of  our  twenty  million  dollars  of  output. 
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Extensive  experiments  conducted  at  the  Ontario  Agricultural  College 
have  proven  that  breeds  giving  the  largest  number  of  ''Wiltshire''  sides 
have  produced  100  pounds  gain  at  less  cost  than  breeds  of  lower  merit  as 
bacon  producers.  The  breeds  leading  as  bacon  producers,  judged  by  the 
Wm.  Davies  Co.,  are  found  to  be  the  Yorkshire,  Tamworth,  and  Berkshire; 
these  tests  are  conclusive,  and  it  will  pay  to  breed  along  the  lines  suggested 
by  them. 

Breed  hogs  of  strong  constitution  indicated  by  broad  chest,  full  heart, 
and  general  character;  jowl  not  flabby,  neck  of  medium  length,  smoothly 
blending  into  shoulder  which  should  not  be  heavy  or  rough  on  the  side  nor 
high  on  top.  Many  hogs  are  undesirable  owing  to  heavy  flat  shoulder,  and 
any  side  running  over  1  3-4  inches  of  fat  along  the  side  is  discarded,  at 
least  for  the  "Wiltshire''  class.  The  ribs  should  be  well  sprung  and  strong 
of  good  length  so  that  flesh  may  be  carried  well  down  giving  a  straight 
well  filled  underline;  the  loin  strong  and  full  having  an  abundance  of 
muscle,  for  muscle  here  is  money;  the  ham  of  ^ood  size  and  fleshed  well 
down  on  the  hock.  Looking  along  the  hog,  the  body  should  be  of  good  width 
and  uniform  throughout,  from  a  side  view  a  back  slightly  arched  with  a 
slight  underline,  flanks  well  filled,  all  this  together  with  great  length  of  body. 

In  the  treatment  of  young  pigs,  care  should  be  taken  when  approaching 
the  weaning  period  to  have  castrating  done,  and  pigs  should  be  taught  to 
eat  freely  by  themselves  there  is  then  no  check  in  growth  when  pigs  are 
removed  from  their  mother. 

Shorts,  oil  cake,  and  whey  make  a  good  food  for  young  stock,  being 
careful  always  to  supply  green  food  or  roots  then  and  at  all  subsequent 
stages  of  their  growth. 

Light,  dry,  and  well-ventilated  pens  sufficiently  warm  to  prevent  freez- 
ing in   coldest  winter  days   are  necessary  to   greatest  profit. 

In  feeding  grains  better  results  will  be  had  from  a  grain  mixture  than 
from  any  one  grain  fed  singly,  and  on  no  account  should  com  be  fed  exclu- 
sively. By  the  use  of  whey,  skim  milk,  roots  in  winter,  and  clover  and  rape  in 
summer  the  tendency  to  produce  soft  bacon  will  be  overcome,  provided  the 
proper  type  is  being  fitted.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  most  judicious  feeding 
can  overcome  bad  type  and  produce  bacon  therefrom.  I  maintain  that  the 
solution  of  this  problem  is  first  a  matter  of  wise  selection  and  breeding,  and 
next  of  judicious  feeding.  Then  the  cry  shall  cease  that  from  our  shores 
come  so  much  soft  and  inferior  bacon,  and  the  Canadian  product  shall  be 
elevated  to  the  proud  position  of  being  equal  with  the  best  upon  the  British 
market.  The  practical  benefit  of  such  a  position  would  be  realized  by  the 
one  hundred  and  seventy-five  thousand  farmers  of  this  Province  in  largely 
increased  clear  profit  from  this  already  profitable  industry. 

Q.     Will  rape  seed  the  year  sownP 

A.  Q.  H.  Hutton,  Easton's  Corners.  No,  dwarf  Essex  rape  will  not 
seed  in  our  climate.  Be  sure  not  to  get  what  is  known  as  Bird  Seed  rape 
for  it  is  useless  as  feed  and  becomes  a  weed. 

Q.     Do  hogs  relish  rapeP 

A.  Tes,  for  shoats  of  60  lbs.  up  to  hogs  weighing  150  lbs  there  is  no 
green  food  on  which  they  do  better  and  none  which  supplies  a  cheaper  ration. 

Q.     How  is  it  sownP 

A.  Hape  may  be  sown  either  broadcast  or  in  drills,  the  latter  giving 
the  best  satisfaction  as  a  rule,  since  this  method  allows  of  more  general  cul- 
tivation and  the  stock  injuring  less  when  pasturing  as  they  pass  between  the 
drills.     Sow  2  lbs.  to  the  acre  in  drills  30  inches  apart. 

Q.     Is  it  a  nutritious  foodP 
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A.  Yes,  it  is  equal  to  clover  having  a  nutritious  ration  ui  1 :5.6  and 
yields  on  the  average  16  tons  of  green  fodder  to  the  acre. 

Q.     What  proportion  of  roots  and  grain  do  you  recommend? 

A.     Seed  pound  for  pound  of  roots  and  grai^ . 

Q.     Is  it  best  to  cut  roots? 

A.  I  do  not  think  it  necessary  if  feeding  turnips,  especially  if  after 
pigs  have  become  accustomed  to  mangels  or  sugar  beets.  It  would  be  neces- 
sary to  cut  and  sprinkle  provender  on  them  to  get  the  hogs  to  eat  them. 

Q.     At  what  age  would  you  recommend  weaning? 

A.  Wean  pigs  in  spring  at  about  six  weeks  old,  and  in  fall  not  before 
eight  weeks  old. 

Q.     Give  some  points  in  selection  of  a  brood  sow? 

A.  The  young  sow  should  be  selected  from  a  mother  of  good  bacon 
type  and  one  which  has  given  large  litters  which  have  developed  uniformly. 
She  should  have  twelve  developed  teats  as  a  further  indication  of  fecundity. 
She  should  give  evidence  of  a  strong  constitution  in  large  heart  girth  and 
well-sprung  ribs  and  a  back  of  great  strength  that  will  not  weaken  under  pro- 
longed breeding.  She  should  possess  all  these  points  as  well  as  the  general 
characteristics  of  a  bacon  hog. 

Q.     What  are  some  causes  of  soft  bacon? 

A.  Soft  bacon  is  caused  from  lack  of  exercise,  heavy  feeding  of  com, 
feeding  grain  without  roots  or  green  food,  forcing  too  fast  holding  them  on 
slack  fee?,  waiting  f pr  an  advance  in  price  after  they  are  ready  for  the  mar- 
ket.     All  these  cause  soft  bacon  as  well  as  any  unthriftiness  of  the  hogs. 


SELECTING,  BREEDING,  AND  CARE  OF  SHEEP. 
By  W.  J.  Westington,  Plainville. 

From  the  early  history  of  man  sheep-raising  as  a  source  of  profit  has 
marked  it9  annals  down  to  the  present  time,  and  it  appears  that  each  decade 
of  late  makes  a  further  mark  in  the  improvement  of  our  flocks.  This  has  re- 
quired and  still  calls  for  scientific  study  with  experience  in  order  to  keep  up 
that  standard  of  excellence  which  has  already  been  achieved  in  the  various 
breeds  of  our  sheep. 

We  certainly  should  become  more  and  more  convinced  of  the  fact  that 
more  attention  must  be  paid  to  our  flocks  and  herds,  as  we  can  no  longer 
depend  upon  grain-growing  alone.  The  raising  and  feeding  of  live-stock 
must  therefore  take  a  foremost  place  in  our  agricultural  pursuits  as  our 
soil  has  become  partially  worn  out  and  nothing  can  restore  it  to  its  former 
fertility  so  quickly  as  the  keeping  of  sheep.  The  philosopher  was  justified 
in  saying  "The  sheep  has  a  golden  hoof.'* 

This  fair  Province  of  Ontario  has  already  won  for  itself  a  reputation 
which  it  is  hard  to  equal  for  the  superior  quality  of  its  sheep.  It  is  also 
acknowledged  to  be  the  breeding-ground  of  the  continent  of  North  America, 
Hs  climate,  soil,  grasses,  grains,  and  roots  being  specially  adapted  for  that 
purpose. 

We  cannot  afford  to  breed  in  a  haphazard  way.  It  is  necessary  to  breed 
alon<5^  some  distinct  line,  according  to  our  circumstances  and  surroundings. 
For  instance,  the  lighter  breeds,  such  as  the  Downs,  will  do  better  on  poor, 
dry,  light  lands  than  the  heavier  breeds,  such  as  Cotswolds,  Lincolns,  or 
Leicester.     These  latter  breeds  require  the  range  of  better  pasture  land. 

While  W(B  can  improve  upon  the  native  scrub  with  sires  of  prepotent 
power,  yet  we  feel  that  life  is  too  short  to  attempt  to  breed  up  to  the  perfec- 
tion that  has  characterized  the  pure-bred  which  so  largely  possess  the  quali- 
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ties  of  both  wool  and  mutton  sq  much  desired  for  the  use  of  man.  But  we 
would  advise  purchasing  from  some  reputed  breeder  a  few  choice  ewes  (  ot 
necessarily  prize-winners)  of  the  breed  he  fancies,  not  too  large  nor  yet  too 
small,  not  too  compact  nor  yet  too  roomy,  with  a  good  strong  loin  and  with 
smooth  full  and  broad  back;  good  at  girth,  prominent,  broad  deep  chest; 
with  well-sprung  deep  ribs,  heavy  flank,  and  broad  well-formed  quarters. 

The  head  should  have  a  effeminate,  modest  appearance,  with  full,  mild 
eye  and  open  nostrils,  neck  rather  short  and  well  set  on  shoulders  with  a 
crest,  thus  giving  an  airy  appearance.  The  body  should  be  evenly  fleshed, 
with  a  mellow  skin  covered  with  abundance  of  all  wool  free  from  any  appear- 
ance of  hair,  not  even  on  the  thighs.  The  limbs  should  be  well-formed  and 
moderately  short. 

Then  select  a  ram  showing  masculinity  or  a  good  strong  head  without 
coarseness;  the  neck  should  be  short  and  thick  yet  arched  and  full  where 
joined  to  the  shoulders.  These  points  are  indicative  of  strong  character. 
The  body  should  be  more  compact  than  that  of  the  ewe,  with  short  well- 
formed  straight  legs,  and  good  strong  pasterns,  as  you  will  readily  see, 
differing  in  some  of  these  respects  from  the  female.  He  should  be  active 
showing  great  vitality.  A  shearling  is  most  desirable  though  a  good  strong 
lamb  is  to  be  preferred  to  an  old  worn-out,  over-fed  prize  winner. 

We  should  in  all  cases  select  for  breeding  purposes  the  choicest  of  the 
ewe  lambs  (the  culls  going  to  the  butcher)  with  as  much  uniformity  as  pos- 
sible, so  as  to  form  a  family  distinct  in  appearance  from  any  other,  and  thus 
know  them  from  your  neighbors'  sheep  without  disfiguring  the  ears  or  other- 
wise marking  them  with  daubs  of  paint.  They  should  not  be  allowed  to 
reproduce  until  two  years  old,  and  not  later  than  five  years  old,  as  the  lambs 
of  the  aged  and  weak  may  have  a  deteriorating  effect  upon  the  flock.  If,  un- 
fortunately, you  have  introduced  a  sire  whose  progeny  is  undesirable,  the 
better  way  to  make  amends  is  to  sell  him  to  the  butcher  with  all  his  gets,  as 
this  would  be  a  sure  way  of  removing  the  bad  blood  at  its  first  appearance, 
instead  of  trying  to  b,reed  it  out,  as  such  will  repeat  itself  after  many 
generations. 

To  make  sheep-husbandry  a  success,  we  should  watch,  not  only  the  breed- 
ing, but  also  the  feeding,  with  the  greatest  care,  supplying  plenty  of  fresh 
water  the  year  round.  »Tuicy  and  succulent  food  is  also  required  to  keep  them 
in  a  healthy  condition.  This  may  be  had  in  the  Autumn  season  when  the 
pasture  is- dry,  by  allowing  them  to  feed  on  rape,  turning  them  on  when  the 
leaves  are  dry. 

A  few  turnips  in  Winter  will  also  be  a  stimulus  to  them.  They  should 
be  fed  plenty  of  well-saved  pea-straw  with  a  little  whole  oats  or  a  few  un- 
threshed  peas  and  clover  hay  once  a  day.  And  after  lambing  a  little  bran 
with  roots  should  be  added  to  the  ration,  so  as  to  supply  plenty  of  milk  for 
their  offspring.  The  lambs  should  be  taught  to  eat  bran,  oats,  cabbage  or 
sliced  turnips  as  quickly  as  possible,  in  order  to  stimulate  growth  and  prepare 
them  for  the  early  market  or  for  exhibition  purposes.  Sheep  should  have 
access  to  salt,  as  it  is  essential  to  good  health.  A  little  sulphur  added  will 
destroy  the  ticks  which  are  so  troublesome  and  injurious  to  them.  They 
should  also  have  plenty  of  exercise,  it  being  natural  for  them  to  roam,  with 
dry  and  comfortable  quarters  or  sheep-pens  which  need  not  be  expensive. 
This  might  be  a  frame  building  double  boarded  with  felt  paper  between, 
the  outer  boards  being  matched  and  nainted  to  keep  out  the  wind,  with  hay- 
loft and  feed-room  in  the  same  building.  It  should  be  partitioned  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  dividing  the  flock  as  may  be  desired  from  time  to  time. 
The  rams  should  be  kept  by  themselves.     The  apartments  should  have   a 
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g^dly  number  of  windows  to  admit  abundance  of  sunlight  which  is  essential 
to  health  and  comfort.  They  should  also  be  well  ventilated  but  practically 
free  from  draught,  with  a  ceiling  fully  eight  feet  high  for  air  space,  and  with 
wide  door*  ways  for  ingress  and  egress  to  prevent  injury  from  crowding. 
Proper  racks  and  troughs  should  be  supplied,  a  high  close  woven-wire  fence 
surrounding  the  yard  would  prevent  the  destruction  of  the  sheep  by  the  use- 
less prowling  dogs  that  infest  our  land.  The  cruel  practice  of  washing  sheep 
should  be  abandoned,  for  serious  loss  frequently  ensues  by  taking  cold  and 
dyijuPT,  as  well  as  loss  of  time  in  this  respect.  In  fact,  they  should  always 
be  treated  kindly,  as  they  are  of  a  nervous  disposition. 

Notwithstanding,  we  would  advise  docking  short  while  young  and  trim- 
ming before  placing  on  the  market,  as  it  adds  materially  to  their  appear- 
ance and  comfort. 

In  summing  up,  we  believe  few  farms  are  complete  without  them,  as 
they  will  thrive  on  the  waste-places  of  the  earth  where  the  cow  or  horse 
could  not  subsist,  and  will  also  partake  of  a  greater  diversity  of  food  than 
almost  any  other  animal,  thus  eradicating  from  the  farm  many  noxious 
weeds,  and  turning  the  same  into  wool  and  mutton.  The  production  of  these 
feeds  otherwise  would  be  lost,  and  worse,  would  be  detrimental  to  the  other 
growing  crops. 

Since  this  branch  of  mixed  farming  is  so  profitable,  and  requires  80 
little  care  and  labor,  which  has  become  so  very  expensive  in  recent  years,  it 
is  evident  that  greater  attention  should  be  paid  to  this  important  factor  of 
stock-raising  which  so  largely  supplies  both  food  and  raiment  for  man,  as  a 
number  of  sheep  will  bring  in  a  retun^  in  money  to  a  more  or  less  extent  the 
year  round,  through  their  fleece  and  nutritious  meat  production. 


INCUBATORS. 
By  F.  C.  Elfoed,  Depabtmext  of  Agriculture,  Ottawa. 

There,  is  considerable  being  said  about  incubators  these  days.  People 
are  wondering  if  it  will  pay  them  to  buy  one,  and  if  so  what  should  be  the 
capacity,  make,  etc.  If  they  do  invest 'will  they  be  able  to  run  itP  And 
will  the  incubator  chicks  be  as  healthy  and  thrifty  as  the  hen-hatched  chick. 

Some  of  these  questions  can  be  answered  satisfactorily ;  others  are  not  so 
easy  to  settle,  but  they  all  show  that  interest  is  being  awakened  or  increased 
in  this  promising  industry.  A  good  deal  depends  upon  our  intentions  and 
conditions,  as  to  whether  it  will  pay  to  buy  an  incubator.  If  we  intend  to 
raise  no  more  chicks  than  usual,  say  from  50  to  150,  I  do  not  know  that  it 
would  pay.  Some  people  have  had  very  good  success  in  utilizing  the  old 
hen  as  an  incubator,  and  probably  after  she  has  gone  through  the  operation 
every  season  for  several  years,  she  becomes  an  expert,  though  I  think  the 
incubator  does  more  efficient  work  than  the  average  hen,  and  for  my  own 
part,  if  I  were  going  to  raise  50  chicks  I  would  have  a  small  machine.  I 
would  rather  look  after  a  fifty-egc:  machine  than  oversee  two  or  three  setting 
hens.  I  have  tried  both,  and  I  invariably  lose  more  eggs  and  patience  with 
the  latter  than  I  do  with  the  former.  If,  however,  chicks  into  the  hundreds 
are  wanted,  I  would  not  hesitate  a  minute  in  saying  that  an  incubator  would 

pay. 

In  purchasing  a  machine  I  would  not  do  so  simply  on  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  manufacturers.  If  possible  I  would  see  some  one  who  had  run  the 
machine,  or  at  least  some  one  whose  practical  judgment  was  reliable.     Do 
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not  buy  a  cheap  machine  because  it  is  cheap.  It  will  probably  make  you  feel 
cheap  ytrarself .  Get  a  good,  reliable  make.  A  few  dollars  in  the  first  cost 
will  be  more  than  made  up  in  the  results.  Though  an  incubator  is  not  a 
plaything,  and  should  not  be  left  to  children  to  handle,  still  any  competent 
person  can  manage  it.  .One  of  the  first  things  is  to  learn  to  follow  the  direc- 
tions. Some  people  imagine  they  can  improve  on  the  directions  sent  with 
the  machine,  but  in  all  probability  the  firm  that  makes  the  znachine  knows 
more  about  it  than  the  purchaser. 

Do  not  expect  an  incubator  to  bring  live,  healthy  chicks  out  of  infertile 
eggs  or  eggs  that  have  been  chilled ;  but  if  you  put  fresh,  fertile  eggs  in  and 
follow  closely  the  directions,  you  may  expect  probably  from  seventy  to  ninety 
per  cent,  of  the  fertile  eggs  to  hatch.  These  chicks,  to  say  the  least,  will 
not  inherit  any  disease  or  vermin  from  the  mother,  but  with  proper  care  and 
brooding  will  do  as  well  as  any  hen-hatched  chickens  could  do. 

Be  sure  you  have  eggs  from  good  stock  for  your  purpose ;  feed  and  finish 
the  fowl  if  possible;  never  put  an  inferior  article  on  the  market;  and  you 
will  not  have  any  difficulty  in  selling  at  remunerative  prices. 

THE  PRODUCTION  AND  CARE  OF  MILK  FOR  CITY  SUPPLY. 

,     By  John  Hope,  Merton. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  line  of  farming  that  requires  more  study,  fore- 
thought, and  care,  than  that  of  milk  production  for  city  supply. 

With  the  rapid  growth  of  population  in  our  cities,  there  is  an  in- 
creasing demand  for  milk  for  this  trade,  and  it  should  be  the  aim  of  every 
producer  to  meet  this  demand  with  a  first-class  article.  When  we  reflect 
that  milk  is  the  most  perishable  article  produced  on  the  farm,  and  that 
sometimes  it  is  two  days  from  the  time  it  is  drawn  from  the  cow  until  it 
reaches  the  consumer's  table,  we  see  the  necessity  of  the  utmost  care  in 
feeding  the  stock,  and  caring  for  the  milk,  if  we  would  put  a  satisfactory 
article  in  the  hands  of  the  retailer  to  supply  his  customers. 

To  be  a  successful  producer,  we  need  to  have  a  stable  of  first-class 
cows,  and  we  have  found  it  more  profitable  to  raise  our  own  cows  than  to 
buy,  because  we  can  select  calves  from  the  best  cows  for  this  purpose.  The 
stable  should  be  kept  thoroughly  clean,  well  lighted  and  ventilated,  and 
comfortably  warm.  It  should  never  reach  the  freezing  point  in  winter. 
The  cow  herself  should  be  kept  comfortable  and  clean,  and  she  will  repay 
this  care. 

It  is  most  important  that  she  should  be  fed  regularly  if  you  would  have 
the  best  results.  The  feed  should  be  clean  and  wholesome,  and  the  objec- 
tions of  the  dealer  as  to  certain  kinds  of  feed  should  be  respected  as  much  as 
possible.  As  to  the  feed,  the  producer  has  to  use  to  the  best  advantage 
what  he  has,  but  we  have  found  clover  hay  uncut,  and  roots  with  cut  straw 
as  roughage,  and  a  grain  ration  of  ground  oats,  barley  and  bran,  equal 
parts,  to  be  a  good  ration  for  producing  a  good  wholesome  article  of  milk. 

Now,  after  feeding  to  produce  good  milk,  it  seems  a  pity  that  it  should 
be  spoiled  just  by  lack  of  care,  as,  I  am  afraid,  is  too  often  the  case.  Care 
is  the  first  essential  to  success,  hence  we  should  strive  to  have  our  cows  and 
their  surroundings  as  clean  as  possible.  Before  beginning  to  milk,  the 
side  and  flank  next  the  milker  should  be  brushed  ofE,  and  the  udder  well 
rubbed  with  a  coarse  cloth  to  remove  everything  that  would  be  likely  to 
drop  into  the  pail  while  milking,  as  it  is  just  milk  you  want  in  the  pail  and 
nothing  else. 

3a 
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The  milker  should*  have  clean  hands,  and  a  clean,  well  scalded,  well- 
aired  tin  pail.    Never  use  a  wooden  pail  for  this  purpose. 

As  soon  as  the  milk  is  drawn  from  the  cow  it  should  be  taken  imme- 
diately to  the  milk  room,  which  should     be    convenient  to  the  stable,  but 
shut  off  from  all  stable  odors,  and  supplied  with  plenty  of  pure  air.     The 
room  itself  should  be  clean  and  well  ventilated,  and     should  be  equipped  . 
with  a  thermometer,  an  aerator,  and  a  milk  vat. 

When  the  milk  is  taken  to  the  milk  room,  it  should  be  poured  at  once 
into  the  receiving  pail  of  v  the  aerator.  The  receiver  should  have  two  thick- 
nesses of  cheese  cloth  tied  over  it,  and  the  can  into  which  the  milk  runs 
from  the  aerator,  should  have  four  thicknesses  of  the  same  material  over  it, 
thus  making  six  thicknesses  through  which  the  milk  goes.  In  summer, 
the  aerator  should  be  filled  with  water  and  ice.  As  soon  as  the  can  is  full, 
if  you  have  used  ice,  the  milk  will  be  down  to  60  degrees.  The  can  should 
be  immediately  set  into  the  cooling  vat,  in  which  there  should  be  enough 
ice  to  reduce  the  temperature  to  40  degrees  in  hot  weather,  and  not  higher 
than  50  degrees  at  any  time. 

As  soon  as  all  milking  is  done,  if  it  is  evening,  the  milk  should  be 
well  stirred  before  leaving,  and  about  an  hour  afterwards  it  should  again 
be  stirred,  and  if  you  have  used  plenty  of  ice  your  milk  will  then  be  able 
to  stand  some  pretty  hot  weather. 

The  same  rule  of  milking  and  care  should  prevail  in  the  morning,  but 
the  first  thing  to  do  in  the  morning  is  to  give  the  previous  night's  milk  a 
good  stirring.  It  will  then  be  ready  to  ship.  If  the  morning's  milk  is  to 
ship,  get  it  into  the  vat  as  soon  as  the  can  comes  from  the  aerator,  and  by 
the  time  you  are  ready  to  load  up  it  will  be  down  to  50  degrees. 

One  reason  for  emphasizing  rapid  cobling,  is  that  it  has  been  shown  by 
actual  demonstration,  that  in  milk  held  at  a  temperature  of  50  degrees, 
one  bacterium  increased  five  times  in  24  hours,  while  in  the  same  milk  at 
70  degrees,  the  increase  was  750.  So  the  inference  is,  that  the  sooner  the 
low  temperature  can  be  reached,  the  more  likelihood  there  is  of  it  keeping 
ior  a  longer  period.  At  any  rate,  milk  if  handled  in  this  way  will  be  satis- 
factory to  the  dealer  and  consumer,  and  this  should  be  our  aim,  just  to 
furnish  such  an  article.  There  is  no  reason  why  the  producer  should  not 
be  able  to  ship  for  a  whole  year  without  having  a  can  spoiled.  The  fact 
remains,  however,  that  hundreds  of  cans  of  milk  are  lost  every  year  in 
the  city  of  Toronto  alone,  through  lack  of  care,  thereby  causing  a  loss  of 

hundreds  of  dollars  to  the  producer,  and  dissatisfaction  and  vexation  to 
both  dealer  and  consumer. 

We  might  go  further  and  say,  if  the  patrons  of  our  creameries  would 
follow  to  a  man  the  routine  of  handling  milk  as  outlined  in  this  article,  it 
would  result  in  Canada  largely  increasing  her  butter  export  trade  and 
taking  her  place  abreast,  if  not  ahead,  of  the  best  on  the  British  market, 
thereby  commanding  higher  prices,  and  vastly  increasing  the  producer's 
profits.  But  as  long  as  the  farmers  themselves  are  indifferent  to  the  great 
necessity  of  absolute  cleanliness  and  care  of  this  product,  the  creamery 
man  need  hardly  expect  to  export  a  first-class  article.  Of  course  all  pro- 
ducers are  not  to  blame  in  this  respect,  but  all  are  made  to  suffer  for  the 
other's  carelessness. 

We  dose  this  article  with,  a  few  suggestions  it  would  be  well  to  re- 
member:— 

I.  Feed  liberally  good  wholesome  food.  Remember,  that  he  who 
feeds  sparingly,  shall  also  milk  sparingly. 

II.  Have  a  good  supply  of  ice  and  use  it  freely. 
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III.  It  is  very  important  that  the  water  shotild  be  as  high  outside  the 
can  as  the  milk  is  inside,  while  it  is  in  the  vat.  Neglect  of  this  has  spoiled 
many  a  can  of  milk. 

IV.  Never  let  the  vat  be  without  ice  in  summer. 

Y.     Never  use  a  stick  to  stir  milk,  nor  a  wooden  pail  to  milk  into. 

VI.  Remember  you  can't  take  temperature     with  your  'fingers.     Use" 
a  thermometer.     They  only  cost  2§c. 

VII.  Give  extra  attention  to  care  of  milk  at  change  of  winter  to 
summer,  and  of  summer  to  winter.  Change  of  feed  has  a  direct  influence 
on  the  milk  product. 

VIII.  Always  inspect  milk  before  closing  down  cans  for  shipping.  If 
you  find  anything  wrong,  don't  ship  it. 

IX.  In  summer,  always  cover  cans  with  a  cloth  while  hauling  to 
point  of  shipment. 

X.  Bemember  that  personal  care  and  oversight  often  saves  a  great 
deal  of  vexation  and  loss. 

XI.  Last  of  all,  remember  that  eternal  vigilance  in  every  detail  is 
the  price  of  success  in  the  production  and  care  of  milk,  not  only  for  city 
supply,  but  for  all  other  purposes  as  well. 


DAIRYING  FOR  PROFIT. 
^  By  L.  E.  Annis,  Scarbobo. 

The  first  thing  to  do  in'  order  to  make  money  by  producing  milk  for  the 
city  trade  is  to  get  the  proper  dairy  cow.  It  is  advisable  to  raise  some^  of 
ihe  best  heifer  calves  from  the  best  cows,  cows  that  give  a  large  flow  of  rich 
milk  and  are  persistent  milkers.  The  heifers  should  be  from  a  sire  of  a 
well-developed  dairy  type  of  any  of  the  well-known  pure  breeds,  and 
of  good  size.  Keep  these  calves  growing  from  birth,  but  do  not  keep  them 
too  fat.  A^t  eighteen  months  old  breed  them,  and  two  weeks  before  calving 
time  see  that  they  get  but  little  strong  feed  and  keep  the  bowels  loose. 
When  the  calf  is  dropped,  if  all  is  well,  allow  the  cow  to  remain  quiet  and 
do  not  milk  her  for  six  hours,  and  then  only  take  away  some  from  each  teat 
simply  to  relieve  the  udder.  Give  luke-warm  water  to  drink  for  two  days 
with  only  light  feed  until  the  milking  is  well  established.  Do  not  breed 
the  cow  again  for  five  ^months,  and  then  keep  her  milking  for  twelve 
months,  and  you  have  set  the  pace  for  the  future. 

But  for  the  city  milk  trade  it  will  be  necessary  to  add  frequently  to  the 
herd  by  buying  fresh  cows  as  occasion  demands.  In  buying  a  milch  cow 
we  look  first  for  size.  We  want  a  cow  with  large  digestive  capacity  and 
good  constitution,  with  bright  prominent  eyes  well  apart,  fine  head,  clean 
throat,  neck  broad  and  deep  through  the  lungs,  coming  well  down  to  the 
'  udder,  short  clean  legs  and  fine  tail,  with  long  ribs  joining  the  spine  at  a 
sharp  angle  something  like  the  peak  of  a  bam,  with  a  decided  roughness 
along  the  spine,  a  loose  skin  with,  a  fine  hair,  hind  legs  well  apart  with  the 
udder  well  up  behind  and  continuing  forward,  with  the  teats  forward  and 
well  apart. 

Having  the  cow,  we  must  put  her  in  comfortable  quarters.  Whether 
a  basement  or  wooden  stable  let  the  ceiling  be  high  with  lots  of  light,  and 
warm,  with  good  ventilation.  A  very  nice  method  is  open  space  boxes  con- 
necting the  ceiling  of  the  stable  with  the  peak  of  the  bam,  the  current  of 
air  always  being  upward.  We  want  to  keep  our  cows  comfortable  at  all 
times  with  some  freedom  in  the  stall  and  a  good  bed.     It  is  necessary  to 
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become  personally  acquainted  with  each  cow's  capacity,  record  and  dispo- 
sition, her  health,  her  troubles.  Examine  the  gutter  carefully  as  well  as 
the  mangers. 

Feed.  For  an  ordinary  milker  per  day,  with  variations  according  to 
ability  to  digest  and  length  of  period  of  milking,  etc.,  35  lbs.  ensilage,  25 
lbs.  mangels,  10  lbs.  clover  hay,  10  lbs.  meal  (made  up  of  5  pecks  oats,  2 
pecks  barley,  1  peck  goose  wheat,  mixed  and  ground  in  these  proportions), 
all  the  loose  straw  they  can  mouth  over,  with  2  ounces  of  salt  daily  in  the 
feed,  with  an  abundance  of  good  water  in  the  stable  available  at  all  times. 
It  is  well  if  a  person  can  grow  all  the  feed  necessary  on  his  own  farm, 
rather  than  buying  bran  or  com  at  the  present  prevailing  prices,  but  if  it 
is  found  necessary  to  purchase,  then  bran  is  a  good  supplement,  as  is 
brewery  grains  if  they  can  be  packed  away  and  fed  fresh  and  sweet. 
Clover  hay  is  almost  indispensable  on  a  dairy  farm,  and  it  is  a  good  founda- 
tion on  which  to  grow  ensilage  corn  as  well  as  all  the  other  crops. 

Milk  the  cows  with  vigor,  be  punctual,  regular,  kind,  and  thorough 
in  your  milking,  and  when  you  have  finished  milking  a  cow  stop  at  once. 
A  cow  should  have  a  rest  of  six  weeks  after  drying  up  before  she  freshens 
again.  We  cannot  afford  to  keep  unprofitable  boarders  in  our  cow  stables. 
If  a  cow  is  not  paying  let  her  go  to  the  butcher.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to 
keep  a  cow  that  is  not  of  the  very  best.  Cull  out,  or  weed  out,  feed  liber- 
ally the  year  round,  and  the  unprofitable  ones  will  show  it  by  putting  on 
beef.  Let  them  go,  but  do  not  let  the  good  milkers  get  thin  in  flesh;  if 
they  do  there  is  something  wrong.  They  are  either  sick  or  you  are  not  feed- 
ing them  up  to  their  capacity.  It  does  not  pay  to  allow  heavy  milking 
cows  to  stand  around  a  barn-yard  during  winter  months,  but  it  does  ^y 
to  have  an  abundance  of  feed  on  hand  to  keep  the  cows  milking  well  during 
the  hot  dry  seasons  of  summer  as  well  as  during  the  cold  spells  of  winter. 
It  is  advisable  to  have  meal  and  green  feed  or  ensilage  for  the  cows  during 
the  whole  of  the  summer  months,  for  if  you  allow  the  milk  flow  to  decrease 
it  costs  too  much  to  get  back  the  full  flow  again. 

Keep  the  milk  closed  in  from  any  bad  odors  in  the  stable  or  out  of  the 
stable,  as  it  is  very  sensitive  to  anything  unpleasant.  See  that  the  strainer 
cloths,  cans,  pails,  etc.,  are  kept  scrupulously  clean,  and  for  the  city  trade 
ihe  milk  must  be  thoroughly  chilled  while  being  stirred.  A  plunger  dipper 
is  found  to  be  a  very  satisfactory  implement. 


THE  CARE  OF  MILK  FROM  COW  TO  FACTORY. 

By  R.  C.  FowLEE,  Emerald. 

Now  that  dairying  has  become  such  an  important  branch  of  Agricul- 
ture in  Ontario,  perhaps  no  more  profitable  or  more  interesting  sub- 
ject could  be  discussed  than  the  care  of  milk. 

We  know  that  during  the  hot  season  certain  changes  take  place  in  the 
milk  which  renders  it  unfit  for  manufacture.  If  we  are  to  prevent  these 
changes  taking  place  we  must  start  at  the  foundation  and  find  out  the 
cause  of  the  change. 

There  are  three  causes  for  these  changes.  Two  of  them  are  very  well 
known,  but  the  third  and  most  important  one  is  very  far  from  being  under- 
stood by  the  average  agriculturist.  This  one  it  is  my  purpose  to  lay  moat 
stress  upon.  ^    - 

First,  food  taints.  Certain  foods  such  as  turnips,  rape,  leeks,  etc., 
contain  large  quantities  of  volatile  oils.     These     volatile  oils  are  so  pene- 
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trating,  that  they  force  their  way  through  the  tissues  of  the  animal  body 
and  find  their  way  into  the  udder  of  the  cow,  where  they  mix  with  the  milk, 
imparting  to  it  their  strong  repulsive  odor,  rendering  it  unfit  for  human 
food.  Some  feeders  claim  to  be  able  to  feed  turnips,  rape,  etc.,  at  certain 
times  of  the  day  so  as  not  fo  injure  the  flavor  of  the  milk.  I  am  not  pre- 
pared to  give  them  a  direct  contradiction,  but  I  am  prepared  to  say  that  it 
is  a  very  dangerous  practice,  and  one  that  is  entirely  unnecessary.  We 
should  not  persist  in  feeding  turnips,  which  we  know  to  contain  this  vola- 
tile oil,  when  the  mangel  is  just  as  good  a  food,  and  will  not  taint  the  m'lk. 

Second,  absorption  of  odors  from  the  air.  Milk,  as  you  well  know, 
absorbs  odors  from  the  air  very  readily.  It  is,  therefore,  most  important 
that  milk  should  not  be  left  standing  where  it  is  exposed  to  any  strong  odor, 
such  as  the  smell  of  a  not  very  clean  stable,  a  pig  pen  or  a  dirty  whey  tub. 

The  third,  and  as  I  said  before,  the  most  important,  and  the  one  we 
know  least  about,  is  what  is  known  as  bacterial  changes. '  These  changes, 
such  as  the  souring  of  milk,  the  production  of  gas,  sweet  curdling,  etc.,  are 
brought  about  by  tiny  plants,  which  grow  in  the  milk,  taking  certain  parts 
of  the  milk  for  their  food  and  throwing  off  from  their  bodies  an  entirely 
different  substance  which  is  the  cause  of  our  trouble.  These  tiny  plants 
are  so  small  that  we  cannot  see  them  with  the  naked  eye  at  all.  They  can 
only  be  seen  and  studied  by  means  of  a  strong  magnifying  glass  or  micro- 
scope. They  were  discovered  by  a  Dutchman  named  Von  Leunhock  ab^ut 
the  year  1875.  He  was  a  grinder  of  lenses  and  by  making  improved  lenses 
and  forming  combinations  of  them  he  discovered  a  form  of  life  more  minute 
than  an3rthing  that  had  been  known  before.  At  first  this  was  supposed  to 
be  animal  life  and  was  considered  such  for  some  time.  The  importance  of 
these  tiny  organisms  was  not  at  first  realized,  so  the  study  of  them  was  to 
some  extent  dropped.  Later  on  it  was  taken  up  by  the  medical  profession, 
as  some  of  these  tiny  forms  of  life  were  found  to  produce  certain  diseases. 
Their  connection  with  disease,  and  the  belief  that  they  were  animal  life, 
gave  them  a  bad  reputation.  As  lenses  have  beeu  improved,  and  the  micro- 
scope perfected,  it  has  been  clearly  established  that  these  organisms  are  one- 
celled  plants.  One  would  think  that  such  tiny  plants  could  not  do  any  possi- 
ble harm,  but  the  scientist  has  proven  that  they  can.  He  finds  that  although 
so  small,  they  multiply  with  great  rapidity.  One  plant  or  germ  as  it  is 
called  being  able  to  reproduce  every  twenty;  minutes  or  half  an  hour  in 
favorable  conditions.  This  multiplication  '  takes  place  in  two  ways :  by 
budding  and  by  fission  or  division.  In  some  species  a  bud  starts  from  the 
side  of  the  germ  and  grows  till  it  is  the  size  of  the  parent  germ,  then 
breaks  off,  and  in  its  turn  throws  out  another  bud.  In  fission  the  germ 
enlarges  and  a  wall  is  formed  across  the  middle,  when  it  breaks  apar^, 
forming  two  separate  plants  each  having  the  power  of  dividing  again. 

We  said  these  germs  are  plants,,  and,  like  plants  of  the  higher  orders, 
they  are  beneficial  and  useful  species  or  weeds.  If  we  were  to  have  our 
choice  to  be  with  or  without  these  tiny  plants  we  would  be  forced 
to  elect  to  have  them,  for  we  could  not  get  along  without  some  of  the  kinds 
at  all.  The  raising  of  bread  is  brought  about  by  one  of  these  tiny  germs, 
the  yeast  plant.  The  souring  of  milk  and  cream  necessary  for  the  manu- 
facture of  cheese  and  butter  is  brought  about  by  germs.  Perhaps  the  most 
important  work  performed  by  these  tiny  microscopic  plants  is  the  taking 
of  free  nitrogen  from  the  air  and  storing  it  in  the  roots  of  peas,  beans, 
clovers  and  other  leguminous  plants,  not  only  for  their  use,  but  for  the  use 
of  other  plants  which  follow  them.  Nitrogen,  as  you  no  doubt  know,  is  a 
'ery  expensive  plant  food,  but  by  means  of  these  germs  the  crops  obtain  it 
3ry  cheaply.  Some  germs  like  weeds  are  very  harmful.  Among  these  we 
id  those  causing  consumption,   asthma,  lock-jaw,  blood  poisoning,   etc. 
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In  milk,  this  germ  life  is  responsible  for  sweet  curdling,  souring  of 
milk^  red  coloration,  sometimes  mistaken  for  blood,  and  that  frequent  and 
most  annoying  trouble,  gassy  milk,  as  well  as  many  other  unfavorable 
conditions. 

It  is  necessary  to  understand  germ  life  more  now  than  formerly,  be- 
cause it  ^s  increasing.  As  dairying  has  advanced  in  the  country,  these 
germs  have  found  the  conditions  necessary  for  their  growth,  so  they  have 
kept  on  increasing,  and  will  keep  on  increasing  still  further  if  we  do  not 
exert  ourselves  to  prevent  them. 

Like  the  plants  of  other  orders,  these  tiny  germs  or  bacteria  have  cer- 
tain conditions  favorable  to  their  growth.  First  a  suitable  and  adequate 
food  supply;  second  a  suitable  amount  of  moisture  amounting  to  about  20 
per  cent,  of  the  medium  in  which  they  grow;  thirdly,  a  suitable  tempera- 
ture. 

In  milk,  for  that  is  the  substance  we  are  dealing  with,  we  cannot 
regulate  the  food  supply,  nor  can  we  regulate  the  moisture.  We  have, 
however,  one  means  of  controlling  gQrm  life  through  the  temperature. 
We  can  have  our  milk  at  almost  any  temperature  we  wish.  The  scientist 
again  comes  to  our  assistance,  for  he  has  experimented  and  found  out  just 
what  the  temperature  is  most  suitable  for  the  growth  of  these  tiny  plants, 
and  at  what  temperature  they  will  not  grow.  He  found  out  that  the  most 
rapid  changes  took  place  at  about  body  heat  or  98  degrees  Fahrenheit.  He 
tried  raising  the  temperature  and  found  that  growth  continued  rapid 
till  about  120  degrees  was  reached,  when  some  of  the  weaker  plants  were 
killed.  As  the  temperature  was  raised,  growth  became  less  till  it  ceased 
altogether  at  160  degrees.  If  held  thus  for  twenty  minutes  while  at  180 
degrees  F.,  germ  life  is  entirely     destroyed.  This,     however,     is     not 

practicable  on  the  farm.  He  now  tried  lowering  the  temperature.  When 
the  milk  was  cooled  to  70  degrees  F.  the  growth  was  perceptibly  slackened, 
when  60  degrees  was  reached  growth  was  quite  slow,  and  when  reduced  to 
40  degrees  had  Ceased  altogether.  He  went  still  further  and  froze  the 
milk  into  solid  ice,  kept  it  in  that*  state  for  several  months  and  heated  up 
to  90  degrees,  when  it  was  found  that  life  started  again  just  as  if  it  had 
never  has  been  interrupted.  This  proves  conclusively  that  cold  will  not  kill 
germs,  but  it  will  retard  their  growth. 

We  said  that  we  could  not  regulate  the  moisture  in  milk,  yet  it  is  im- 
portant that  we  should  know  the  effect  on  germ  life.  Germs  to  thrive,  must 
be  in  a  substance  containing  twenty  per  cent,  or  more  of  moisture.  The 
scientist  in  his  research  along  this  line  dried  the  substance  up  to  a  powder, 
by  prolonged  but  comparatively  low  temperature,  and  it  was  found  that  al- 
though germ  life  did  not  increase  while  in. the  dry  state  it  went  on  increas- 
ing as  soon  as  the  sufficient  amount  of  moisture  was  supplied.  This  is  im- 
portant as  it  shows  that  these  tiny  plants  may  be  carried  in  the  dust.  We 
must  remember  that  these  germs  are  so  minute  they  cannot  be  seen  by  the 
naked  eye  at  all,  so  that  several  of  them  may  be  carried  on  a  particle  of 
dust  such  as  we  see  floating  in  the  air  where  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun 
come  through  a  knot  hole  or  chink  in  the  window  shutter. 

As  the  production  of  gas  in  our  milk  is  one  of  the  most  frequent  and 
annoying  troubles,  we  will  give  a  little  special  study  to  the  germ  that  is 
the  cause  of  it,  the  Colon  Bacillus,  so  called  because  it  is  found  in  large 
numbers  in  the  large  intestine  of  the  animal  body,  the  great  colon.  It  is 
therefore  always  found  in  the  droppings  of  animals.  Any  particles  of 
manure  are  simply  filled  with  these  gas  producing  germs.  The  droppings 
of  animals  along  the  road  get  worked  up  on  the  dust,  and  become  dried  so 
that  road  dust  is  a  source  of  trouble  if  it  gets  into  the  milk. 
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What  then  have  we  learned  that  is  of  importance  in  the  practical  hand- 
ling of  milkP  First  of  all  that  an  ounce  of  prevention  is  worth  a  pound 
of  cure.  £eep  the  milk  as  germ  free  as  possible.  This  may  be  done  by 
keeping  the  cow  and  stable  as  clean  as  possible.  By  milking  with  dry  hands, 
by  the  use  of  smooth  tin  pails.  Never  use  wooden  pails,  as  the  milk  can- 
not be  cleaned  out  of  the  pores  of  the  wood  and  the  pail  soon  becomes  foul. 
Cans  and  pails  should  be  thoroughly  washed  and  scalded  every  time  they 
are  used.  They  should  be  washed  with  lukewarm  water  and  a  brush  (not 
the  old  time  dish  cloth),  then  scalded  with  boiling  water.  In  scalding  do 
not  pour  the  water  on  top  of  the  can  and  let  it  run  down  the  side  as  it  be- 
comes cooled  before  it  reaches  the  bottom.  The  germs  you  wish  to  destroy 
are  most  likely  to  be  found  right  at  the  bottom  in  the  seam  where  the  sides 
and  bottom  join.     Begin  there  and  work  up. 

Do  not  let  the  milk  stand  in  the  stable  after  milking.  Always  strain 
milk  as  soon  as  possible  after  milking.  Some  may  say,  ^'What  is  the  use 
of  straining  the  milk  if  the  plants  or  germs  are  so  small,  no  strainer  could 
catch  themP"  True  enough,  if  taken  singly;  but  if  we  can  catch  a  straw,  a 
hair,  and  a  small  oarticle  of  manure  in  our  strainer,  we  will  in  all  probabil- 
ity capture  a  large  number  of  germs  with  them.  The  best  strainer  to  my 
mind  is  two  or  three  ply  of  cheese  cloth  stretched  across  the  can  and  held 
there  by  four  clothes  pins  stuck  over  the  sides  of  the  can.  This  strainer  is 
easily  washed  by  dipping  up  and  down  a  few  times  in  warm  water  and  then 
in  scalding  water.  It  is  also  cheap,  so  that  the  old  one  may  be  replaced  often. 
Have  your  milknstand  in  a  nice  clean  place  away  from  pig  pens,  whey  tubs 
or  any  other  strong  smelling  place.  If  you  are  using  an  open  stand  do  not 
have  it  under  a  tree.  Birds  and  sometimes  domestic  fowl  roost  in  the  tree, 
and  their  droppings  fall  into  the  can.  Caterpillars  and  grubs  fall  into  the 
milk.  Road  dust  settles  on  the  leaves  and  is  shaken  down  by  the  wind  or 
washed  down  by  the  rain.  The  yeast  germ,  which  gave  cheese  makers  so 
much  trouble  last  year  was  found  to  have  its  home  on  the  leaves  of  trees. 

When  the  milk  goes  to  the  factory  it  is  all  mixed  together,  and  if  any 
one  can  contains  these  bad  germs  they  go  on  growing  in  the  whole  supply. 
Then  they  are  run  out  to  the  whey  tank  and  continue  to  grow  till  the  next 
morning,  when  the  whey  is  returned  to  the  farmers,  thus  seeding  every 
farm  in  that  section  with  the  germs  that  one  careless  patron  let  get  into  his 
milk. 

We  cannot  be  too  careful  to  empty  our  cans  as  soon  as  they  reach 
home,  and  thoroughly  wash  and  scald  them.  If  possible  have  two  stands 
for  milk,  the  other  for  whey.  In  this  manner  if  the  cans  are  properly 
cleaned,  we  can  keep  the  milk  and  whey  apart  and  by  so  doing  avoid  a 
great  deal  of  the  danger  from  this  source. 

It  is  still  better  practice  to  dxaw  the  whey  in  separate  vessels,  not  put- 
ting it  in  the  cans  at  all. 


IMPROVEMENT  AND  MANAGEMENT  OF  THE  DAIRY  HERD. 

By  a.  J.  Wagg,  Mindemoya. 

At  the  present  time  we  have  two  types  of  cattle,  the  dairy  and  beef 
types.  They  did  not  always  exist  as  such.  The  time  was,  centuries  ago, 
when  these  two  types  were  one,  but  as  man  took  hold  of  that  original  type,^ 
those  who  wished  to  produce  beef  selected  and  bred  those  animals  which 
would  produce  the  largest  amount  of  beef  regardless  of  the  milk  they  gave, 
while  those  who  were  after  milk,  butter  and  cheese,  selected  and  bred  those 
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cows  which  would  give  the  greatest  yield  of  these  products  regardless  of 
their  beefing  qualities.  This  process  has  been  carried  on  with  intelligence 
and  skill  for  many  years,  the  two  parties  travelling  as  it  were  in  opposite 
directions  until  at  the  present  time  we  have  certain  breeds  of  a  square  blocky 
type  used  solely  for  the  production  of  beef,  and  certain  other  breeds,  lighter 
and  of  a  more  slender  type,  for  the  production  of  dairy  products. 

Now,  whenever  we  try  to  combine  these  two  types,  the  tendency  is  to 
pull  down  what  others  labored  long  to  build  up  without  getting  the  highest 
yield  of  either  beef  or  dairy  products.  We  cannot  bend  our  energies  towards 
producing  a  high  average  milk  record  for  our  cows  without  fear  of  getting 
away  from  the  beef  qualities,  and  vice  versa. 

Here  in  Algoma,  where  Providence  has  favored  us  with  special  ad- 
vantages for  both  beef  raising  and  dairying,  we  have  been  trying  to  do 
both,  and  as  a  natural  consequence  our  yield  in  both  lines  is  low.  I  think 
I  am  safe  in  saying  that  the  average  milk  production  will  not  exceed 
3,500  lbs.  per  cow,  whereas  by  careful  selection  and  breeding,  our  herds 
can  be  so  improved  that  that  amount  can  easily  be  doubled.  There  are 
whole  herds  of  cows  in  the  older  parts  of  the  Province  which  have  records 
from  eight  to  twelve  thousand  pounds  of  milk  per  cow.  What  has  been 
done  in  other  places  can  be  done  here  if  we  go  about  it  in  the  right  way. 

In  improving  our  herds  it  is  not  advisable  to  buy  many  expensive 
cows.  It  may  be  the  quickest  way,  but  it  is  not  the  most  econ- 
omical way.  But  by  using  the  best  sires  obtainable,  and  by 
raising  calves  from  our  best  cows,  and  putting  them  into  .the  herd  as 
we  weed  out  our  poor  cows,  we  can  rapidly  build  up  a  good  dairy  herd. 
Too  many  people  are  using  grade  sires.  No  greater  mistake  can  be  made. 
It  has  been  truly  said  that  the  sire  is  half  the  herd.  By  using  a  pedigreed 
animal  we  can  study  the  merits  of  the  animal  from  which  our  sire  was 
bred.  If  we  select  a  good  sire,  bred  from  good  stock  for  two  or  three  gen- 
erations back,  we  may  be  reasonably  sure  that  he  will  get  good  stock  in  his 
ofEspring. 

.  We  should  also  not  forget  the  weeding  out  process  in  building  up  a 
dairy  herd.  In  every  herd  of  ten  cows  in  this  district  (Manitoulin  Island) 
-I  venture  to  say  there  are,  on  an  average,  at  least  two  cows  that  are  not 
paying  their  owner  for  their  feed.  It  would  be  better  to  give  those  cows 
away  than  to  keep  them  occupying  stable  room  and  eating  up  the  profit 
from  the  rest  of  the  herd.  •  But  we  do  not  need  to  give  them  away.  There 
are  plenty  of  people  looking  for  cheap  cows  who  will  readily  buy  them  if 
the  price  is  low.  In  order  to  detect  our  poor  cows  we  should  weigh  their 
milk  for  a  fey  days  every  month  and  test  it  with  a  Babcock  tester.  The 
color  of  milk  is  a  poor  guide  by  which  to  determine  its  richness.  In  many 
cases  it  is  very  misleading. 

In  rearing  calves  we  should  begin  to  train  them  from  their  infancy  for 
the  important  ]position  they  are  to  fill  later  aa  money  makers  for  us.  The 
calf  may  be  taken  away  from,  its  dam  as  soon  as  it  is  dropped,  but  it  should 
be  given  its  own  mother's  milk  for  at  least  the  first  week  of  its  life.  We 
find  that  colostrum  (first  milk  after  parturition)  contains  about  six  times  as 
much  protein  and  twice  as  much  ash  as  ordinary  milk  does,  and  these  are 
two  nutrients  which  the  young  calf  particularly  needs  in  strengthening  and 
building  up  bone  and  muscle.  At  two  weeks  of  age  we  may  start  to  change 
from  new  milk  to  skim  milk,  at  the  same  time  adding  scalded  fiax  seed  or 
oil  cake  to  take  the  place  of  the  fat  removed.  Add  small  quantities  at 
first  and  increase  as  the  calf  gets  older.  The  calf  should  also  be  taught  to 
eat  fine,  well  cured  clover  hay.  One  aim  should  be  to  produce  a  cow  with  a 
large  capacity  for  consuming  and  digesting  rough  fodders.  Clover  hay  is 
the  best  food  I  know  of  for  this  purpose,  and  we  cannot  ^et  the  calves  to  eat 
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it  too  young.     In  feeding  milk  we  must  try  to  have  it  at  the  same  tem- 
perature, and  feed  about  the  same  quantity  at  each  time  of  feeding. 

From  this  point  to  the  breeding  time  we  should  aim  to  make  the 
animal  grow  rapidly  without  putting  on  too  much  fat.  It  is  well  to  breed 
the  heifer  so  that  she  will  drop  her  first  calf  at  froin  two  to  two  and  a  half 
years  of  age.  Then  do  not  breed  her  again  for  about  four  or  five  months. 
This  will  enable  you  to  milk  her  for  ten  or  eleven  months  and  then  dry  her 
up  and  allow  her  three  or  four  months  in  which  to  pick  up  in  condition  be- 
fore dropping  her  next  calf. 

'  During  the  first  milking  period  feed  the  heifer  well.  Remember  she 
is  not  through  growing  yet,  and  part  of  her  food  must  go  to  building  up  her 
frame.  The  heifer  may  not  give  a  paying  quantity  of  milk  the  first  year, 
but  this  should  not  deter  us  from  milking  her  for  a  long  time.  We  must 
remember  that  we  are  establishing  character  in  the  heifer,  and  whatever 
we  teach  her  to  do  during  the  -first  year  of  her  milking  life  she  will  be 
likely  to  do  the  remainder  of  her  life.     Long  milking  is  a  habit. 

If  the  heifer  does  not  drop  her  first  calf  until  she  is  three  years  of  age 
she  will  have  acquired  the  tendency  to  put  on  fat,  and  then  whenever  she 
is  fed  heavily  she  will  want  to  produce  tallow  fat  on  her  back  instead  of 
butter  fat  in  the  pail. 

I  do  not  say  that  any  man  can  tell  you  just  exactly  what  you  should 
feed  to  get  the  best  result's.  A  man  must  be  guided  largely  by  the  condi- 
tions surrounding  him.  He  must  feed  largely  what  he  grows,  or  can  grow 
best  on  his  farm,  or  can  buy  to  the  best  advantage.  But  in  doing  this  he 
can  follow  certain  principles  of  feeding  and  apply  them  to  suit  his  own 
conditions,    s 

The  following  charts  give  two  combinations  of  rations :  — 


No.   1. 


IbB. 


Oloyer  hay 
Oat  straw  . 
Boots  ..   .. 
Peas  ..   .. 
Oats  .... 
Total  . 


15 
10 
30 

4 
4 


63 


Protein. 


1.02 
.12 
.18 
.66 
.26 


2.38 


Carbo- 
hydrates. 


5.20 
4.14 
1.60 

• 

2.06 
1.84 


14.84 


Pat. 


.57 


Nntritive 
Ratio. 


.25 

1:5.8 

.07 

1:33.8 

.06 

1:7.0 

.03 

1:3.1 

.16 

1:6.2 

1:6.7 


No.  2. 


lbs. 


01  over  hay 
Com  silage 
Boots  .... 
Oats  ..  :.  . 

Peas 

Bran  . .   . . 


10 

30 

20 

3 

3 

2 


Protein. 


.68 
.27 

.27 

.50 

.24 

2.08 


Oarbo- 
hydrates. 


Fat. 


3.50 

.17 

3.40 

.20 

1.10 

.04 

1.42 

.12         ' 

1.66 

.02 

.78 

.05 

11.75 

.60 

Niitritire 
Ratio. 


1:5.8 
1:14.4 
1:7.0 
1:6.2 
1:3.1 
1:3.7 
1:6.2 
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I  do  not  say  that  the  above  charts  give  perfect  rations  for  cows.  They 
do,  liowever,  approach  a  balanced  ration,  and  I  give  them  here  only  aB 
object  lessons  for  the  purpose  of  impressing  a  few  points  more  firmly  on 
your  minds.  All  fodders  contain  three  main  nutrients,  viz.,  protein, 
carbo-hydrates,  and  fat.  Protein  goes  to  form  hide,  hair  and  hoofs,  horns 
and  muscle,  and  enters  largely  into  the  formation  of  milk.  Carbo- 
hydrates and  fat  go  to  produce  heat,  energy,  and  fat. 

You  will  notice  that  the  chart  gives  only  the  digestible  nutrients 
contained  in  the  fodders  because  an  animal  makes  use  of  only  that  part  of 
the  food  which  it  digests;  the  rest  being  waited  as  far  as  the  cow  is  con- 
cerned. In  chart  No.  1,  we  have  63  lbs.  of  fodder  and  it  contains  nearly 
18  lbs.  of  digestible  nutrients,  while  in  chart  No.  2  we  have 
68  lbs.  of  fodder,  but  only  about  14  lbs.  of  digestible  nutrients.  This  illus- 
tration shows  us  that  we  should  know  something  not  only  of  the  composi- 
tion but  also  of  the  digestibility  of  our  common  food  stuffs.  At  first  sight 
we  would  choose  the  68  lb.  ration,  but  a  knowledge  of  its  digestibility 
shows  us  that  there  are  four  pounds  less  of  food  value  in  it  than  is  contained 
in  63  lbs.  of  the  other. ration. 

There  is  another  point  to  be  taken  into  consideration.  It  is  not  alto- 
gether the  total  amount  of  digestible  matter  contained  in  a  fodder  that 
gives  it  value,  but  it  depends  somewhat  also  on  the  proportion  or  the 
relation  of  the  nutrients  to  each  other.  It  has  been  found  by  careful  ex- 
periment that  about  one  part  of  protein  to  six  of  carbo-hydrates  and  fat 
gives  the  best  results  in  feeding.  This  relation  of  protein  to  the  carbo-hy- 
drates and  fat  is  what  is  known  as  the  nutritive  ratio  of  a  ration.  Tou  will 
notice  that  clover  has  a  nutritive  ratio  of  1  to  5.8,  so  we  see  that  clover 
approaches  neater  to  a  balanced  ration  than  any  other  one  fodder  feed 
alone.  Oat  straw,  you  will  see,  has  a  very  wide  nutritive  ratio,  being  poor 
in  protein;  on  the  other  hand,  most  of  our  grains  are  high  in  protein,  es- 
pecially peas,  bran  and  oil  cake. 

Peas  and  clover,  both  rich  in  protein,  are  also  beneficial  crops  to  grow 
on  the  land,  as  they  belong  to  those  crops  known  as  the  legumes,  which 
have  the  power  of  collecting  nitrogen  from  the  air,  and  leaving  the  land 
richer  than  they  found  it.  Some  such  plants  are  the  clovers,  peas,  vetches 
and  rape. 

We  cannot  follow  a  trial  ration  like  this  blindly,  but  we  must  use 
judgment.  We  must  consider  the  age  of  the  animal  we  are  feeding. 
Young  animals  need  food  richer  in  protein  than  do  older  animals,  because 
they  are  building  up  n6w  muscle.  We  must  also  consider  the  digestibility 
and  the  palatibility  of  the  food  and  the  climate  in  which  we  are  feeding. 
The  cooler  the  climate  the  more  heat  .must  be  supplied  in  the  fodder,  es- 
pecially if  our  stables  are  not  as  warm  as  they  ought  to  be.  Moreover,  in 
watering  our  cattle  too  many  of  us  water  only  once  per  day,  when  they  are 
turned  out  and  allowed  to  go  to  the  trough  or  crepk,  where  the  water  is 
about  at  freezing  temperature.  It  is  not  an  uncommon  thing  for  a  cow  in 
full  flow  of  milk  to  drink  60  or  70  pounds  of  water  at  one  time.  Where  is 
the  heat  to  come  from  to  heat  this  water  from  32  degrees  up  to  103  degrees, 
which  is  the  normal  temperature  of  the  cow's  body? 

In  feeding  and  milking  we  should  always  be  regular  in  our  habits. 
Especially  is  this  the  case  in  milking.  Cows  irregularly  milked  will  not 
give  as  taiuch  milk  as  they  otherwise  would,  and  I  think  we  can  be  safe  in 
saying  that  in  most  cases  it  will  not  be  so  rich.  This  habit  of  irregular 
milking  has  a  peculiar  tendency  to  occur  once  a  week  and  usually  on  Suij- 
day  morning. 

If  cows  are  to  do  well  they  must  have  salt  regularly.  The  best  plan 
is  to  have  a  small  box  nailed  in  the  corner  of  the  manger  holding  about 
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two  handfulfl  of  salt.     It  takes  np  very  little  room.     Some  dairyine;\  are 
using  a  lump  of  rock  ealt  in  the  bottom  of  each  cow's  manger. 

Lastly  the  general  care  of  the  dairy  herd  may  be  summed  up  in  the 
word  "comfort.*'  I  never  like  to  hear  a  man  say,  "Oh,  it's  good  enough 
for  a  cow,"  unless  it  is  good  enough  for  himself.  If  cows  are  handled 
roughly  and  abused  they  will  not  give  nearly  such  a  large  quantity  of  milk, 
nor  will  it  be  so  rich  as  if  the  cow  was  made  to  feel  that  you  are  her  friend. 
There  should  be  perfect  confidence  between  the  cow  and  her  owner.  When 
this  is  the  case,  the  cow  will  .return  to  her  owner  the  most  that  she  is  cap- 
able of  producing. 


THE  CREAM  SEPARATOR  AND  HOME  BUTTER-MAKING. 

By  Chas.  E.  Sheaebe,  Vittoria. 

Dairying  is  the  most  important  single  branch  of  Agriculture  in  On- 
tario. Cheesemaking  is,  of  course,  the  most  important  branch  of  dairying, 
while  the  making  of  butter  in  factories. is  constantly  increasing.  But  home 
buttermaking  must  always  be  carried  on  by  the  Ontario  farmer  to  some 
extent,  and  whatever  is  worth  doing  at  all  is  worth  doing  well.  A  brief 
study  of  the  best  methods  is  therefore  appropriate. 

Of  the  three  methods  of  cream  separation,  shallow-pan  setting,  deep- 
eetting  in.  "shot  gun"  cans,  and  centrifugal  separation,  the  last  named,  is 
conceded  by  experts  to  be  the  best.  The  separation  is  done  more  thoroughly 
and  quickly >  the  skim  milk  is  in  the  best  condition  for  feeding  young 
animals,  and  more  butter  is  obtained  from  a  given  quantity  of  milk.  It 
has  been  ascertained  that  a  cow  giving  5,000  lbs.  of  milk  will  yield  50  lbs. 
more  butter  by  use  of  the  separator  than  by  any.  other  process. .  A  '^ood 
separator  carefully  fed  and  operated  is  one  of  the  best  paying  ihachines  on 
the  farm.  To  get  the  best  results  from  a  separator  there  are  certain  con- 
ditions necessary.  In  the  first  place  we  should  have  a  herd  of  cows  of 
l£^rge  milk  production,  and  that  milk  rich  in  butter  fat.  The  breed  is  a 
matter  of  choice  with  the  individual.  We  will  suppose,  however,  that  a 
person  going  into  the  dairy  business  will  choose  a  dairy  breed,  as  it  Is  a 
pretty  well  established  fact,  that  although  there  are  individual  cows  of 
great  merit  as  milk  producers  among  the  beef  breeds,  on  the  whole  they 
are  not  satisfactory  as  dairy  cows.  Then  those  cows  need  to  be  fed  in  such 
quantities  of  nutritious,  palatable,  and  succulent  foods  as  will  enable  then^ 
to  produce  milk  to  their  fullest  capacity.  They  also  require  an  abundant 
supply  of  pure  water  and  access  to  salt,  as  they  will  not  do  their  best  with- 
out it.  The  stables  in  which  they  are  kept  should  be  dry,  warm,  well- 
lighted,  and  well  ventilated,  these  four  conditions  are  of  very  great  im- 
portance to  milk  production. 

The  milking  should,  as  far  as  possible,  be  done  regularly  as  to  time, 
and  the  same  person  milking  the  same  cows,  and  in  the  same  order.  For 
the  purpose  of  butter  making,  or  for  that  matter  for  any  purpose,  it  should 
be  the  aim  of  every  milker  to  have  the  work  done  in  the  cleanest  possible 
manner.  In  the  winter  the  cows'  bags  and  thighs  should  be  clipped,  to 
prevent  the  dirt  sticking  to  them,  and  to  make  it  easier  to  wipe  the  dust 
off  with  a  damp  cloth.  As  soon  as  possible  after  the  milk  is  drawn,  it  should 
be  removed  from  the  stable  or  yard  and  separated.  The  natural  heat  is  the 
best  for  separating,  but  should  it  for  any  reason  be  necessary  to  let  the 
milk  get  cold,  it  may  be  heated  up  by  placing  the  pail  in  a  pan  of  hot  water 
and  stirring  until  it  is  from  90  degrees  to  95  degrees,  when  it  may  be, 
separated. 
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It  is  advisable  for  the  same  member  of  the  family  to  run  the  separator 
every  time.  The  hum  of  the  cylinder  becomes  a  familiar  guide,  turning 
will  be  steadier,  and  the  oil  cups  and  other  details  so  necessary  for  good 
work  will  be  more  carefully  observed.  A  separator  should  be  thoroughly 
washed  each  time  it  is  used.  Cleanliness  in  every  part  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  secure  a  first-class  product.  Have  the  cream  duct  regulated 
to  give  you  25  or  30  per  cent,  creaih.  The  richer  the  cream  the  lower  the 
temperature  for  churning.  When  the  separating  is  done,  cool  the  cream 
at  once  to  about  58  or  60  degrees.  In  mixing  two  or  more  skimmings 
together,  be  sure  to  have  them  both  cooled.  Do  not  put  warm  cream  in 
with  cold.  Stir  thoroughly  and  frequently  while  ripening,  adding  the 
culture  if  any  is  used  when  the  cream  is  first  mixed,  stirring  often  until 
it  has  a  smooth  glossy  appearance  and  a  pleasant  taste. 

A  barrel  or  box  chum  is  the  best  for  the  home  dairy.  When  the 
cream  is  ripe,  scald  the  chum  and  cool  to  the  temperature  of  the  cream, 
which  should  be  from  56  to  64  according  to  conditions.  If  color  is  used, 
it  should  be  put.  in  the  cream  when  it  is  put  in  the  chum.  Turn  the  chum 
so  as  to  get  the  greatest  concussion  possible.  The  butter  should  come  in 
from  30  to,  50  minutes.  After  the  butter  has  come,  draw  the  buttermilk 
using  a  strainer  to  catch  the  parficles  of  butter  that  may  escape  with  the 
butter  milk,  then  wash  with  cold  water,  using  about  the  same  quantity  as 
there  was  of  cream.  Turn  the  chum  rapidly  12  6r  15  tim^s,  draw  off  the 
water,  allowing  it  to  drain  some  minutes.  The  butter  should  ;low  be  in 
granules  about  the  size  of  wheat  grains  and  is  ready  for  salt.  This  can 
be  done  either  in  the  chum  or  on  the  worker.  The  quantity  of  salt  to  use 
will  depend  on  the  taste  of  the  consumer.  Usually  about  one  ounce  to  the 
pound  will  suit,  but  some  like  less  and  some  more. 

A  lever  worker  gives  a  better  grain  and  is  very  much  easier  and 
quicker  than  the  old  way  of  bowl  and  ladle.  Be  careful  not  to  overwork, 
for  that  makes  it  salvy,  yet  it  is  necessary  to  have  not  more  than  16  per 
cent,  of  moisture  retained  in  the  butter.  The  manner  in  which  the  butter 
is  put  up  for  market  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  its  sale.  A  neat  attractive 
appearance  goes  far  towards  making  a  reputation.  Pound  bricks  are  per- 
haps the  most  favored  of  any.  A  good  quality  of  paper  with  the  name  of 
the  farm  and  the  makers'  name  neatly  printed  will  go  far  to  build  up  a 
good  business.  The  success  or  failure  of  making  good  butter  depends  al- 
most altogether  on  the  careful  working  out  of  each  detail  combined  with 
scrupulous  cleanliness  throughout  the  wh')le  operation. 


EOTATION  OF  CEOPS. 

By  E.  C.  Drurt,  Crown  Hill. 

In  forming  a  rotation  of  crops,  three  things  should  be  had  in  view, 
'namely,  to  keep  our  land  busy  in  producing  useful  crops,  to  maintain  or  in- 
crease fertility,  and  to  check  the  growth  of  weeds.  That  these  three  things 
can  be  accomplished  at  the  same  time  has  been  proved  over  and  over  by  ex- 
perience. We  may  keep  our  land  busy  every  year  in  the  production  of  useful 
crops,  we  may  increase  fertility  by  growing  a  proper  proportion  of  those  crops 
that  feed  from  the  air,  and  at  the  same  time  we  may  do  much  to  check  the 
growth  of  weeds,  by  a  constant  and  systematic  change  of  crop.     The  best 
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results  in  this  direction  cannot  be  accomplished  without  adopting  some  de- 
finite system  of  cropping,  after  careful  consideration  of  the  needs  of  our  land 
and  the  kind  of  produce  we  wish  to  turn  out,  and  keeping  in  view  the  object 
of  a  rotation.  We  cannot,  in  the  forming  of  a  crop  rotation,  lay  down  any 
definite  rul^s  that  will  apply  in  all  cases,  because  circumstances  difEer  very 
widely,  but  we  can  explain  the  unchanging,  underlying  principles,  and 
then  leave  each  man  to  form  his  own  rotation  to  suit  his  own  needs. 

So  far  as  general  farming  in  Ontario  is  concerned,  we  have  but  three 
classes  of  .crops  out  of  which  to  form  our  rotation.  These  are,  first,  the  cereal 
grain  class,  including  all  our  common  grains  as  well  as  the  true  grasses; 
second,  hoed  crops, — ^roots  or  com,  which  may  be  cultivated  while  grow- 
ing; third,  the  legumes,  or  the  clover  family,  including  the  clovers,  peas, 
beans,  vetches,  alfalfa,  and  some  others.  On  the  successful  arrangements 
of  these  three  classes  deoends  the  success  of  our  rotation.  We  must  aim  to 
arrange  them  so  that  each  crop  will  leave  the  land  in  good  shape  for  the 
succeeding  crop,  so  that  weeds  may  be  killed  by  cultivation,  or  smothered 
during  the  progress  of  the  rotation,  and  so  that  the  whole  system  may  work 
to  increase  the  general  fertility  of  the  soil.  To  do  this  it  is  necessary  that 
we  should  understand  the  characteristics  of  these  different  classes  of  crops. 

The  cereal  grains,  wheat,  oats,  barley  and  rye,  and  the  grasses,  t'mothy^ 
brome  grass,  orchard  grass,  etc.,  though  forming  a  very  wide  range  of  plants, 
and  differing  much  among  themselves,  have  their  most  important  character- 
istic in  common, — ^their  manner  of  feeding.  They  are  all  eartC  feeders,  that 
is,  they  are  dependent  for  their  food  on  the  soil,  and  the  supply  of  food  it 
contains.  Hence  all  their  food  must  be  supplied  to  them  in  one  form  or 
another  in  the  earth.  Further,  in  regard  to  two  important  elements  of  fer- 
tility they  are  peculiar.  They  are  comparatively  light  feeders  on  potash, 
and  heavy  feeders  on  soil-nitrogen.  Beyond  this,  it  is  well  to  note  that 
they  are  all  plants  which  cannot  be  cultivated  to  any  extent  while  growing, 
that  owing  to  their  upright  and  open  manner  of  growth,  they  are  not  good 
smothering  crops,  and  their  general  effect,  both  upon  the  fertility  and  clean- 
liness is  not  good,  for  they  reduce  fertility,  land  give  the  weeds  a  chance  to 
spread  and  multiply.  They  are,  however,  such  a  useful  class  of  plants  that 
we  cannot  do  without  them.  We  must  therefore  study  their  needs  in  form- 
ing bur  rotation,  and  place  them  in  such  a  position  in  the  rotation  that  they 
will  always  find  the  ground  well  supplied  with  food,  and  their  chance  to 
allow  weeds  to  grow  and  spread  will  be  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

The  second  class,  the  hoed  crops,  contains  many  widely  different  plants. 
In  fact,  the  members  of  this  class  are  alike  in  only  one  thing,  they  are  all 
plants  that  are  grown  in  separated  drills  or  squares,  and  for  this  reason  may 
be  cultivated  while  growing.  This  fact  points  to  the  position  which  this  class 
of  crop  should  occupy  in  the  rotation,  that  it  should  be  the  cleaning  crop  of 
the  rotation.  Where  cultivation  of  these  crops  is  thorough  and  persistent, 
they  are  the  very  best  way  of  cleaning  the  land,  and  the  cultivation  that 
kills  the  weeds  benefits  the  crops.  In  every  well-regulated  rotation  in  a 
country  such  as  this  is,  where  cattle  in  one  form  or  another  are  a  very  im- 
portant branch  of  agriculture,  the  hoed  crop  will  be  used  extensively.  We 
cannot  afford  to  clean  our  land  by  a  wasteful  system  of  summer  fallowing 
any  longer,  but  should  rather  provide  in  our  rotation  for  such  a  proportion 
of  hoed  crop  as  will  serve  to  keep  our  land  clean.  By  this -means  we  can 
clean  our  land  as  effectively  as  by  means  of  a  summer  fallow,  and  at  the 
same  time  if  our  hoed  crop  be  either  com  for  silage  or  roots,  we  may  obtain 
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a  supply  of  cheap  succulent  food  that  will  be  of  great  value  in  feeding  our 
cattle,  in  fact,  of  such  great  value  that  we  cannot  afford  to  do  without  it. 
The  third  class  of  plants,  the  legumes,  are  the  most  important  class  of 
plants  in  the  rotation,  and  indeed,  all  rotations  are  based  on  this  class  of 
plants.  This  class  of  plants  ij^cludes  the  clover  and  pea  families,  and  is 
distinguished  by  being  air-feeders,  taking  the  most  important  part  of  their 
food  from  the  air.  The  air  around  us  consists  in  greater  part  of  a  gas,  nitro- 
gen, which  forms  the  chief  fertilizing  ingredient  of  soils.  In  the  form  of  a 
gas,  however,  it  is  absolutely  useless  to  most  plants  as  food,  and  it  must  be 
changed  to  a  solid  form  before  most  classes  of  plants  can  make  use  of  it. 
This  one  family,  the  legumes,  however,  has  the  faculty  of  feeding  directly 
on  this  gas,  nitrogen,  and  not  only  getting  its  own  supply  of  food  out  of  the 
air,  but  leaving  in  the  earth  a  supply  of  nitrogen  in  a  solid  form  for  the  use 
of  succeeding  crops.  This  is  the  only  family  of  crops  that  ..<*n  do  so,  and 
this  fact  makes  them  the  foundation  of  all  rotations,  for  by  the  means  of 
these  plants  we  are  able  .to  tap  the  inexhaustible  store  of  nitrogen  of  the 
air,  and  bring  it  into  a  form  in  which  it  will  be  of  use  to  us.  Under  favor- 
able conditions,  these  plants  will  obtain  practically  all  of  their  nitrogen 
from  the  air.  It  iseasy  to  see  the  significance  of  this.  It  means  that  every 
ton  of  this  crop  harvested  and  fed  on  our  farms,  and  the  resulting  manure 
returned  to  our  lands,  will  have  the  same  effect  upon  the  fertility  of  our 
land,  as  though  it  were  bought  and  fed,  because  the  nitrogen  which  it  con- 
tains was  got,  not  from  the  soil,  but  from  the  air.  Beside  this  effect,  through 
the  medium  of  the  farm  yard  manure,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  fertility  added 
to  the  soil  in  the  stubble  of  these  crops,  which  is  plowed  down.  This  is 
especially  true  in  the  case  of  red  clover,  where  a  very  great  quantity  of  roots 
and  stubble  is  turned  under  to  add  to  the  fertility  of  the  land.  For  this 
reason  red  clover  is  the  most  important  member  of  this  family  so  far  as  the 
formation  of  rotations  is  concerned,  and  indeed  forms  the  basis  of  most 
systematic  rotations  in  this  Province. 

In  the  case  of  the  legumes,  however,  we  must  remember  this  fact,  that 
though  they  feed  on  the  nitrogen  of  the  air,  they  do  so  not  through  their 
leaves,  but  through  their  roots,  by  means  of  a  certain  low  form  of  life  which 
lives  in  partnership  with  them  forming  those,  potato-like  nodules  which  we 
may  see  on  the  roots  of  these  plants.  Hence,  since  the  nitrogen  which  they 
obtain  from  the  air  is  got  not  from  the  air  which  touches  their  leaves,  but 
from  that  which  is  in  contact  with  their  roots,  H  is  imporvaut  that  the  soil 
where  these  plants  are  grown  should  be  open,  porous,  and  dry.  It  is  a  com- 
monly observed  fact  that  these  plants  suffer  more  than  others  from  a  con- 
dition of  excessive  moisture  in  the  soil.  They  do  so  because  such  soils  con- 
tain very  little  air,  by  reason  of  the  water  that  fills  their  pores,  and  the 
plants  are  really  starved  because  there  is  no  atmospheric  nitrogen  in  contact 
with  their  roots. 

It  is  often  stated  that  it  is  impossible  to  follow  systematically  a  rotation 
based  on  the  use  of  clover,  because  the  clover  is  such  an  unreliable  plant, 
hard  to  get  a  catch  of,  and  easily  killed  out  during  the  winter.  I  believe 
that  where  such  is  the  case,  the  reason  will  be  found  in  one  of  three  causes, 
either  the  soil  was  in  a  low  condition  of  fertility,  in  which  case  the  young 
plants  were  left  too  much  exposed  to  the  effect  of  spring  and  summer  drouths, 
or  the  land  was  wet  and  sour,  in  which  case  the  plants  could  not  thrive  for 
lack  of  an  abundant  supply  of  nitrogen  about  their  roots,  or  were  heaved 
out  by  spring  frosts,  because  of  the  wetness  of  the  land,  or  the  young  clover 
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was  pastured*  off  too  close  in  its  first  season^  weakening. the  vitality  of  tlie 
plants,  and  destroying  the  cover  of  dead  leaves  and  tops  which  should  serve 
to  protect  the  plants  from  winter  freezing  and  spring  heaving.  When  pro- 
per attention  is  given  to  securing  the  right  conditions,  I  believe  clover  is  u 
thoroughly  reliable  crop.  ^ 

Our  rotation,  then,  will  be  the  way  in  which  we  combine  these  three 
classes  of  crops — the  cereal  grains,  hoed  crops,  and  legumes.  As  a  first  prin- 
ciple we  should  lay  down  the  rule  that  the  legumes,  our  air-feeders,  should 
Im  brought  in  as  often  as  possible,  at  least  once  in  tour  yearn.  When  we  have 
decided  how  often  we  will  bring  in  the  legumes,  the  rest  of  our  rotation  is 
comparatively  easy.  Either  hoed  crops  or  cereals  may  follow  the  legumes, 
but  we  must  reserve  a  certain  amount  of  cereal  crop  to  seed  down  in  clover 
again.  A  sufficient  amount  of  hoed  crop  should  be  grown  to  supply  the 
needs  of  stock  for  succulent  food,  and  to  keep  the  land  clean,  and  to  this 
crop  the  manure  of  the  farm  should  be  applied. 

As  concrete  examples  of  how  the  principles  of  the  rotation  may  be  fol- 
lowed out  in  practice  we  will  give  these  two  rotations,  both  of  which  are 
•put  into  practice  on  Ontario  farms.      The  first  is  a  three  course  rotation  and 
consists  of  the  following-:  — 

1st  year Clover. 

2nd  year Hoed  crop. 

3rd  year Wheat,  oats   or  barley,  seeded  down. 

This  fulfils  all  the  requirements  of  a  rotation  in  the  matter  of  maintain 
ing  fertility,  but  from  the  large  amount  of  bulky  fodder,  hay  and  hoed-crop, 
it  is  only  suited  to  the  needs  of  a  farm  devoted  almost  entirely  to  cattle. 
Another  rotation  which  consists  of  four  courses,  and  perhaps  better,  meets  the 
needs  of  most  farmers  in  the  crops  grown  is  the  following : 

1st  year Clover. 

2nd  year Oats. 

3rd  year Hoed  crops,  manured. 

4th  year ! Wheat  and  barley  seeded  down. 

In^both  these  rotations  fertility  is  maintained  by  growing  a  large 
amount  of  clover,  and  provision  is  made  for  cleaning  the  land  by  a  large 
amount  of  hoed  crop.  These,  however,  are  not  given  as  models  to  be  follow- 
ed, but  as  examples  of  how  the  rotation  may  be  worked  into  practice.  Every 
farmer  should  form  his  own  rotation  to  suit  his  own  needs.  We  would, 
however,  strongly  urge  every  farmer  to  adopt  some  definite  system  of  rota- 
tion, without  which  there  can  be  no  intelligent  method  of  cropping  the  land. 

Q.     Has  timothy  the  same  effect  on  the.  land  as  clover  P 

A.  E.  C.  Drury,  Crown  Hill.  No,  timothy  has  an  effect  similar  to 
cereal  grains,  impoverishing  the  land. 

Q.     Do  you  sow  timothy  with  clover? 

A.  Yes,  we  sow  a  little.  It  helps  to  hold  the  clover  up,  and  if  the 
clover  should  kill  out  in  patches  the  timothy  holds  the  land. 

Q.     Does  buckwheat  feed  from  the  air? 

A.     !N'o.    None  but  legumes  can  do  this. 

Q.     Are  turnips  and  mangels  hard  on  land? 

A.  Tes,  very,  but  since  they  are  fed,  and  the  manure  returned,  they 
do  not  impoverish  the  land. 
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THE  IMPBOVEMENT  OF  CEEEAL  GRAINS  BY  SEED  SELECTION. 

By  Lbonabd  H.  Newman,  Ottawa. 

*  In  past  years  a  good  deal  of  thought  has  been  centered  on  fertilising 
and  cultivating  the  soiT  so  that  the  largest  possible  returns  might  be  secured 
from  a  given  amount  of  labor  and  expense.  Unfortunately  a  great  deal  less 
stress  has  been  laid  on  the  value  of  high  class  grain  for  seed,  for  man  has 
been  slow  to  recognize  that  plant  life,  as  well  us  animal  life,  is  in  a  large 
measure  within  his  control. 

True,  in  past  years,  a  good  deal  has  been  done  at  our  Experiment  Sta- 
tions to  ascertain  the  most  profitable  varieties  for  our  farmers  to  grow,  and  a 
good  many  have  taken  advantage  of  this  knowledge  and  have  introduced 
splendid  varieties  on  their  farms  with  fairly  good  results. 

But  this  is  not  enough,  and  it  is  just  here  that  the  mistake  is  so  often 
made.  There  is  no  guarantee  whatever  that  high  class  seed,  and  the  gen- 
erations which  succeed  it,  will  retain  their  original  value  where  no  selection 
or  discrimination  is  made  between  superior  and  inferior  grain  for  seed.  It 
is  the  observing,  thinking,  painstaking,  and  progressive  farmer  who  sows 
only  that  seed  which  is  likely  to  give  him  the  best  crop.  In  this  connection 
let  us  notice  the  results  of  experiments  carefully  conducted  at  the  Ontario 
Agricultural  College,  Guelph,  for  from  five  to  nine  years  along  this  line,  and 
for  which  information  we  are  indebted  to  Prof.  C.  A.  Zavitz. 

Yery  careful  selections  were  made  by  securing  an  equal  number  of  large 
plump  and  of  small  plump  seeds  of  oats,  barley,  spring  wheat  and  peas.  The 
selections  were  made  each  year  from  fresh  seed  grown  in  large  fields.  The 
greatest  difference  in  the  results  produced  in  the  two  selections  of  seed  is 
found  in  the  case  of  oats,  the  large  plump  seed  producing  nearly  twelve 
bushels  per  acre  more  than  the  small  plump.  Taking  the  average  results  of 
the  four  classes  of  grains  we  find  that  the  large  plump  seed  has  produced 
5.3  bushels  per  acre  more  than  the  small  plump  grain. 

Another  line  of  experimental  work  has  been  followed  in  which  large 
plump,  small  plump,  and  shrunken  seeds,  have  been  selected  from  barley, 
spring  wheat,  oats,  and  winter  wheat,  each  selection  being  taken  each  year 
from  the  production  of  a  similar  selection  of  the  year  previous.  One  of  the 
main  objects  of  this  experiment  is  to  find  out  the  influence,  on  the  compara- 
tive size  of  the  seed  produced,  through  continuous  selection  along  a  definite 
lii«e.  As  a  result  of  this  experiment  we  find  that  in  all  cises  the  yield  from 
the  large  plump  seed  was  considerably  larger  than  the  yields  from  the  other 
classes  of  seed.  We  also  find  that  in  both  peas  and  winter  wheat  split  seed 
is  decidedly  inferior  to  large  plump  grains  for  seeding  purposes. 

We  can  easily  see,  from  these  experiments,  why  we  hear  farmers  so  often 
say  that  their  grain  has  "run  out,"  and  we  are  forced  to  conclude  that  the 
crop  producer  is  certainly  not  looking  after  his  own  interests  if  he  neglects  to 
^ve  the  closest  attention  to  the  sowing  of  nothing  but  large,  plump,  heavy 
seed  on  his  own  land. 

Now,  although  it  has  been  proven  beyond  doubt,  that  the  yield  may  be 
materially  increased  by  giving  due  attention  to  good  seed,  still  we  find  that 
we  can  increase  the  yield  much  farther  and  raise  the  standard  of  the  variety 
still  higher  by  careful  growing  of  the  plants,  and  by  intelligent,  systematic 
Selection  continued  without  interruption  from  year  to  year  right  in  the  field 
and  among  the  plants  themselves. 

Through  selection,  the    farmers  of    the  Northern  States  have  greatly  in- 
creased the  yields  of  their  com  fields.     In  the  case  of  sugar  beets  also,  we 
find  that  the  percentage  of  sugar  in  the  juice  of  the  roots  has  been  increased 
4    F.I.  (i) 
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probably  one  hundred  per  cent,  by  rigid  scientific  methods  practiced  on  a 
large  and  expensive  scale  by  Europeon  seed-growers'.  Here,  as  in  other  lines 
of  breeding,  the  principles  and  practice  are  comparatively  simple  and  easily 
mastered;  remove  it  from  the  domain  of  abstruse  reasoning,  where  some 
teachers  of  heredity  place  it,  and  plant  improvement  becomes  a  practical 
business  proposition,  an  important  affair  of  state.  It  is  well  known  that 
great  things  have  been  accomplished  by  careful  selection  in  the  case  of 
animals.  Take  the  case  of  Messenger,  an  imported  English  race  horse  which 
became  the  leading  progenitor  of  the  American  race  of  trotting  horses;  by 
rigid  selection,  extensively  practiced,  his  descendants  are  gaining  in  trotting 
ability  from  year  to  year. 

With  the  element  of  variation  once  in  ha^d,  the  horsemen  of  America 
have  gone  on  improving  and  intensifying  it  and  reducing  the  American  trot- 
tors  to  a  uniformly  fast  trotting  race  of  animals. 

Parallel  cases  are  met  with  in  the  plant  kingdom  whieh  prove  beyond 
a  doubt  that  such  qualities  known  as  vigor  of  growth  and  productiveness  in 
individual  plants  are  transmitted  through  their  seeds  to  the  succeeding 
plants  quite  as  surely  as  any  desirable  characteristics  are  transmitted  to  ani- 
mals through  their  ancestors. 

In  carefpl  field  selection  we  have  the  advantage  of  having  a  large  num- 
ber of  plants  to  select  from,  and  we  have  the  advantage  also  of  knowing  the 
character  of  the  plant  itself  and  this  is  of  prime  importance. 

To  secure  best  results,  we  must  select  from  the  most  healthy  and  vigor- 
ous plants  those  which  have  produced  superior  heads  having  the  largest 
number  of  well  developed  spikelets.  In  fact  the  careful  breeder  has  num- 
erous things  to  watch.  He  must  have  a  clear  idea  of  what  he  wishes  to 
secure.  For  example,  he  may  not  wish  only  to  keep  up  the  yield,  but  also 
to  develop  a  stronger  strawed  variety  out  of  a  weak  one.  Whatever  be  the 
characteristics  he  is^  after,  he  must  select  from  those  plants  which  show 
these  in  a  more  marked  degree  than  those  which  surround  them.  If  this  be 
done  carefully  and  intelligently  the  reward  will  be  forthcojning. 

The  possibilities  of  this  method  of  improving  our  cereal  grains  were 
seen  to  be  so  great  that  in  1900  Sir  Wm.  Macdonald,  of  Montreal,  gave  over 
110,000  to  be  distributed  in  prizes  to  boys  and  girls  on  Canadian  farms,  to 
encourage  them  to  observe  and  study  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  making 
for  themselves  a  systematic  selection  of  seed  grain  year  after  year.  This 
competition  lasted  three  years,  and  so  great  were  the  possibilities  of  this  work 
that  an  association  known  as  the  Macdonald-Robertson  Seed  Growers'  Asso- 
ciation was  formed  with  a  view  to  further  encourage  the  production  and 
general  use  of  seed  of  superior  quality  for  farm  crops.  In  order  that  this 
association  be  enabled  to  carry  on  effective  work  the  Dominion  Government 
grants  the  necessary  funds  each  year.  Full  particulars  regarding  this  asso- 
ciation may  be  had  by  applying  to  the  Seed  Division,  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, Ottawa.  < 

Now,  let  us  consider  what  this  work  really  means  to  the  country  as  a 
whole.  Its  value,  however,  is  obvious,  since  by  breeding,  the  value  of  some 
plants,  such  as  sugar  beets,  has  been  enormously  enhanced,  it  does  not  seem 
too  much  to  hope  that  most  of  our  economic  •plants  can  be  made  25  per  cent, 
more  valuable  than  they  are  now.  According  to  conservative  estimates  On- 
tario alone  produces  about  110,000,000  bushels  of  oats  annually,  besides  all 
the  other  crops.  Now  if  this  crop  be  valued  at  30  cts.  per  bushel  it  would 
mean  $33,000,000  to  the  Province.  But  if  high  class  seed  were  used,  seed 
which  by  careful  breeding  by  selection  had  been  made  to  yield  25  per  cent, 
more,  this  would  mean  about  25,000,000  bushels  more  to  the  Province,  and  at 
4a 
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the  same  price  wor  Jd  mean  an  increase  of  about  18,000,000.  This  is  con- 
sidered a  conservat/' ve  estimate  of  what  it  is  possible  ultimately  to  accomplish 
in  the  Province  by  the  improvement  of  our  seed  oats  alone. 

Any  farmer  cnn  readily  estimate  what  this  percentage  increase  means 
to  him  on  his  own  /:arm,  not  only  in  the  case  of  oats  but  in  all  the  different 
crops  he  produces.  While  better  farming  and  better  cultivation  are  ulti- 
mately the  more  important,  in  the  aggregate  plant-breeding  is  relatively 
of  greater  consequence  until  our  crops  are  brought  up  more  nearly  to  their 
possible  maximum  of  yield. 

In  view  of  the  great  results  from  breeding  whi3h  have  already  been  ob- 
tained^ it  is  safe  to  assume  that  persistent  effort  will  bring  improvements  that 
are  now  generally  deemed  impossible.  Just  as  the  human  mind,  from  the 
minds  of  the  semi -civilized  races,  has  been  built  up  step  by  step  by  the 
association  of  ideas  resulting  in  the  creation  of  the  more  complex  knowledge 
of  the  present,  so  the  different  varieties  of  plants  are  gradually  being  built 
up  by  the  creative  power  of  natural  variation.  When  we  view  this  develop- 
ment of  the  mind  of  the  human  race  from  its  lowly  origin  to  its  present  states 
we  cannot  predict  a  limit  to  its  expansion  in  the  ^future.  Nor  when  we  ob- 
serve the  development  of  useful  plant  forms  through  their  changes  from  a 
simple  beginning  to  their  present  complexity,  can  we  assume  that  there  is  any 
practical  limit  to  the  betterment  of  our  ^lant  varieties. 

In  conclusion,  I  think  the  whole  thing  is  summed  up  in  the  one  sen- 
tence, viz., — Good  seed  is  at  the  foundation  of  good  farming,  and  to  secure 
good  seed  simply  requires  a  little  careful  and  intelligent  selecting  on  the  part 
of  the  farmer  himself. 


NOXIOUS  WEEDS. 

By  W.  S.  Feasee,  Bradfohd. 

This  question  of  dealing  with  weeds  is  one  that  is  pressing  itsel|  upon  all 
who  have  any  regard  for  either  the  appearance  or  productiveness  of  their 
farms.  ^  They  are  a  great  hindrance  to  a  farmer's  success,  occupying  space 
and  using  up  plant  food.  They  are  vigorous  feeler?  and  thus  deplete  the 
land  to  no  purpose.  They  also  draw  largely  on  soil  moisture ;  a  ton  of  weeds 
(dry  matter)  requiring  from  ten  to  twenty  tons  of  moisture  to  produce  it. 
The  lack  of  moisture  in  our  land  lessens  the  power  of  crops  to  make  use  of 
plant  food  in  the  soil.  Weeds  also  require  the  expenditure  of  labor  each  year 
to  keep  them  in  check.    This  means  money. 

The  old  idea  that  weeds  grow  spontaneously  is  being  discarded,  and  the 
only  logical  one  'Hhat  a  weed  is  the  product  of  a  seed"  has  taken  its  place. 
Weeds  reproduce  abundantly  and  their  seeds  are  possessed  of  great  vitality. 
After  lying  dormant  in  the  earth  for  years,  they  will  grow  when  brought 
near  the  surface.  Weeds  are  despised  plants  that  have  had  to  fight  for  an 
existence,  and  each  one  is  possessed  of  some  strong  feature  that  enables  it  to 
thrive  and  reproduce  under  adverse  circumstances,  hence  the  savings,  *'Qrow 
like  a  weed*'  and  "Hardy  as  a  weed." 

We  are  told  that  nearly  all  our  weeds  have  been  imported  and  have  been 
distributed  from  place  to  place.  Some  have  wings  and  are  carried  by  the 
wind,  such  as  sow  thistle,  some  have  hooks  such  as  ragweed,  burrs,  etc., 
which  attach  themselves  to  animals  or  clothing.  Threshing  machines  carry 
them  from  one  farm  to  another.     Railways  are  great  mediums  for  carrying 
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them  from  one  district  to  another.  Seed  grain  not  properly  cleaned  brought 
from  one  district  to  anothefr  brings  its  quota  of  weod  seeds.  But  perhaps  the 
avenue  through  which  we  get  most  of  our  new  weeds  is  in  the  purchase  of  our 
clover  and  grass  seeds. 

The  investigation  that  has  been  carried  on  under  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  at  Ottawa  for  the  last  two  years  has  been  a  revelation  to  many. 
Sampleso'f  red  cloyer  have  been  found  to  contain  over  40,000  weed  seeds  per 
pound,  Alsike  49,000,  and  Timothy  over  50,000,  and  as  many  as  sixteen 
different  varieties. 

This  should  open  the  eyes  of  farmers,  and  make  them  more  careful  in 
the  selection  of  clover  and  grass  seed.  Weed  seeds  obtained  in  this  way  have 
better  chances  of  growing  than  those  that  are  brought  to  our  farm  in  other 
ways.  We  pay  good  money  for  them  and  bring  them  home,  and  sow  them 
in  land  that  is  well  prepared  for  their  growth.  The  first  year  the  annuals 
reproduce,  the  biennials  develop  their  root  systems,  and  the  perennials  have 
become  a  fixture.  This  investigation  has  also  shown  that  much  of  the  clover 
and  hay  seed  sold  to  farmers  is  low  in  vitality,  and  this  fact  together  with 
the  number  of  weed  seeds  which  it  contains  increases  the  cost  of  the  genuine 
seed  in  some  cases  100  per  cent.,  showing  clearly  that  low  grade  seed  is  most 
expensive. 

We  may  classify  our  weeds  as  follows:  Annuals,  biennials,  and  per- 
ennials. Annuals  complete  their  existence  in  one  season,  e.g.,  mustard, 
ragweed,  and  wild  oats.  Spraying  with  sulphate  of  copper  when  plants  are 
well  up  is  an  effectual  way  of  dealing  with  mustard  where  it  is  thick.  After 
harvest,  cultivation  is  a  good  way  of  dealing  with  ragweed  and  wild  oats. 
Winter  annuals  are  plants  which  require  a  longer  season  than  we  have  to 
develop  them.  Their  seed  usually  germinates  after  mid-summer,  they  en- 
dure the  winter  and  early  the  following  season  produce  their  seed.  Prom- 
inent among  these  are  false  flax  and  pigeon  weed.  These  flourish  mostly  in 
fall  wheat  and  clover.  The  remedy  is  to  avoid  sowing  fall  grain  as  far  as 
possible.  Fall  or  spring  cultivation  d(Bstroys  them.  Biennials  are  those 
which  require  two  seasons  to  develop.  The  first  year  they  develop  their  root 
system,  the  second  season  they  produce  seed.  Burdock  and  wild  carrot  are 
easiest  to  deal  with,  and  are  not  troublesome  in  cultivated  land.  By  cutting 
them  two  inches  below  the  crown  they  will  be  destroyed.  Cutting  above  the 
ground  has  veiy  little  effect  and  digging  out  the  root  is  unnecessary.  These, 
like  the  annuals,  are  propagated  only  from  the  seed. 

Perennials  are  those  whose  roots  continue  to  live  from  year  to  year. 
Simple  perennials,  such  as  the  ox-eye  daisy  do  not  propagate  from  the  roots, 
but  creeping  perennials,  such  as  Canada  thistle,  sow  thistle  and  bindweed 
extend  themselves  by  their  roots,  as  well  as  by  the  seed.  These  are  the  most 
difficult  to  eradicate.  Thorough  cultivation,  keeping  them  cut  off  for  one 
season  and  not  allowing  them  to  develop  deep  growth  will  exhaust  the  roots. 

Weeds  are  on  the  increase  in  many  localities,  and  it  requires  diligence  on 
the  part  of  the  farmers  to  conquer  them.  Our  fathers  had  difficulties  in 
cleaning  the  land  of  timber  and  other  obstructions  for  our  use,  and  we  should 
have  ambition  enough  to  not  allow  it  to  become  polluted  with  weeds.  We 
need  to  study  their  nature  and  habits  of  growth.  I^,  however,  a  new  weed 
appears  which  we  are  not  able  to  botanize,  we  should  send  a  specimen  to  the 
Guelph  Agricultural  College  or  to  the  Experimental  Farm,  Ottawa,  where 
it  will  be  identified  and  its  name,  characteristics,  and  eradication  sent  us 
by  return  6f  mail.  This  may  save  us  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  for  the  old 
saying  that  "One  year's  seeding  is  nine  years'  weeding"  is  too  true. 

With  regard  1:o  the  cleaning  of  seed  grain,  farmers  do  not  as  a  rule  give 
>  (he  attention  it  deserves.     In  the  purchase  of  grass  seed  we  may  examine 
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it  by  spreading  it  on  a  sheet  of  white  paper  and  ascertain  what  proportion 
of  it  is  foreign^  or  if  we  send  a  sample  to  Ottawa  they  will  tell  us  the  number 
of  weed  seeds  per  pound  and  what  they  are.  We  cannot  afford  to  neglect  any 
precautions  to  prevent  new  weeds  getting  a  hold  on  our  farms. 

At  the*last  session  of  the  Dominion  Parliament  a  bill  was  introduced 
by  the  Honorable  Sydney  Fisher  regulating  the  sale  of  seed,,  requiring  that 
all  seed  sold  be  graded  and  labelled  No.  1,  No.  2  or  screenings,  and  that 
when  seed  is  found  to  be  of  lower  grade  than  labelled  the  vendor  is  liable 
for  damages.     This  bill  will  likely  become  law  during  the  present  session. 

Q.     How  would  you  kill  bindweed? 

A.  W.  S.  Fraser,  Bradford.  My  experience  has  been  that  it  will  re- 
quire two  years  of  bare  cultivation  to  kill  it.  I  have  a  small  patch  about 
two  rods  square  which  I  plowed  or  cultivated  every  time  it  showed  above 
the  ground.  The  first  season  I  did  not  see  that  I  reduced  its  vigor  at  all.  I 
continued  the  same  the  next  season,  and  I  think  I  have  destroyed  it. 

Q.     Wm  salt  kill  it?  ^ 

A.  I  have  heard  of  several  men  who  tried  it  say  that  it  was  not  a  suc- 
cess. One  man  said  he  covered  it  with  manure  about  three  feet  deep,  and  in 
two  weeks  it  was  up  through  the  manure.  I  met  a  man  who  said  he  saw  a 
patch  killed  by  pouring  a  lot  of  sour  whey  over  it. 

Q.     When  did  he  apply  it? 

A.  I  cannot  say.  He  said  also  that  the  ground  was  not  injured,  but 
produced  a  crop  next  season. 

Q.     Do  you  believe  him? 

A.  I  don't  know.  He  was  a  respectable  man,  reeve  of  a  township,  and 
affirmed  it  before  a  large  meeting.  It  is  not  hard  to  try,  and  even  if  it  does 
not  prove  a  success  it  is  not  an  expensive  exi>eriment. 

Q.     Is  sj^w  thistle  easily  destroyed? 

A.     It  will  require  thorough  cultivation  for  one  season. 

Q.     Will  stock  eat  it? 

A.  Tes;  sheep  are  very  fond  of  it.  I  may  say  that  sheep  are  very  help- 
ful in  keeping  a  farm  clear  of  weeds.  Hogs  are  fond  of  the  roots  of  the  sow 
thistle. 

Q.     What  proportion  of  sulphate  of  copper  is  used  in  spraying  mustard  ? 

A.     Nine  pounds  to  forty  gallons.     This  will  spray  an  acre. 

Q-     Would  this  kill  other  weeds? 

A.  If  it  were  made  stronger  it  might.  I  used  a  chemical  compound 
known  as  "Thistleine,''  manufactured  by  the  Lindgren  Chemical  Co.,  Qrand 
Bapids,  Mich.,  TJ.  S.  A.,  which  is  guaranteed  to  kill  to  the  extremity  of  the 
roots  any  plants  on  which  it  is  sprayed.  It  was  late  in  the  season  when  I  got 
it  and  I  tried  it  on  Canada  thistles  and  sow  thistles.  The  tops  withered  in  a 
day  or  two,  the  roots  appeared  dying,  but  in  plowing  about  two  weeks  after 
I  found  some  of  the  roots  still  living.  It  may  be  that  if  it  were  done  earlier 
in  the  season  it  would  be  more  effective.  I  intend  to  experiment  with  it  fur- 
ther next  year. 

Q.     Is  it  expensive? 

A.  Tes  it  will  cost  about  40  cents  per  gallon,  yet  if  it  is  done  as  it  is 
said  to  do,  I  think  it  is  the  cheapest  way  to  deal  with  sow  thistle,  and  many 
other  weeds. 

Q.     How  do  you  apply  it? 

A.  With  a  hand  spray,  the  finer  the  spray  the  better.  It  is  easier  to 
spray  small  patches  than  to  spud  them;  and  if  it  kills  it  is  done  forever, 
whereas  spudding  only  checks  the  growth. 
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FARM  MANURE  AND  ITS  APPLICATION. 

By  Wm.  Elliott,  Galt. 

It  has  been  said  that  "tillage  is  manur^/'  and  undoubtedly  \he  fertility 
of  our  soils  depends  very  largely  upon  the  cultivation  they  receive;  but  to 
obtain  a  full  crop,  we  must  have  more  than  cultivation,  we  must  have  plant 
food,  and  this  food  must  be  near  the  surface  and  within  reach  of  the  crops. 
With  plant  food  and  surface  cultivation  we  have  ideal  conditions  for  a  full 
crop. 

With  the  failing  fertility  of  our  soils,  comes  the  questions,  '^How  can  we 
make  the  most  of  our  plant  fo«dP"  "How  can  we  best  care  for  our  farm  yard 
manure  that  we  may  obtain  the  most  from  itP"  Possibly  we  can  the  better 
understand  the  care  and  application  of  manure  by  studying  for  a  moment  or 
two  the  natural  conditions  of  our  virgin  soils.  We  find  upon  examining 
them,  that  they  are  very  loose  and  pliable.  They  have  little  or  no  adhesive 
properties.  Why?  Because  from  year  to  year  the  leaves  and  grass  growing 
upon  them  are  returned  to  the  land  through  decay,  and  consequently  contain 
an  abundance  of  vegetable  matter,  or  in  other  words,  an  abundance  of 
humus.  Then  if  this  vegetable  matter  has  such  a  mechanical  action  upon 
the  soil  preventing  it  from  becoming  hard  and  clogged,  surely  we  will  be 
working  in  our  best  interests  by  applying  as  much  of  this  vegetable  matter 
or  humus  to  our  land  as  possible. 

Then  there  is  still  another  quality  which  we  will  observe  in  our  virgin 
soils.  They  are  always  somewhat  moist,  even  at  the  driest  time  we  will  fcnd 
upon  removing  the  leaves  or  grass  that  the  underlying  soil  always  contains  a 
certain  amount  of  moisture.  The  lesson  to  be  learned  from  this  is,  that 
humus  in  the  soil  acts  as  a  mulch  to  the  crops  growing  on  them,  and  also 
that  we  should  apply  manure  as  near  the  surface  as  possible.  We  will  find 
that  the  nearer,  we  can  approach  the  natural  conditions  of  our  forest  land  in 
our  farm  operations  the  surer  of  success  we  will  be.  We  must  have  humus 
and  moisture,  the  two  most  important  requisites  in  agricultural  work.  This 
being  established,  it  is  for  us  to  apply  manure  near  the  surface  of  the  soil 
within  reach  of  the  plant  ropts.  The  ideal  method  is  to  use  cut  straw  for 
bedding  and  top  dress  our  land,  rather  than  plow  the  manure  under.  We 
will  get  more  benefit  from  the  manure  in  this  way  than  by  plowing  it  down, 
even  to  a  depth  of  four  inches.  Besides,  it  will  when  applied  near  the  sur- 
face act  as  a  mulch  to  the  crop  and  prevent  the  escape  of  moisture.  We  have 
been  manuring  our  land  too  heavily  in  the  past.  We  were  advised  years 
ago  when  we  gave  our  land  a  coating  of  manure  to  give  it  a  good  one.  The 
result  has  been  that  much  of  the  plant  food  escaped,  either  by  leaching  or 
evaporation,  before  the  crops  could  make  use  of  it.  Much  better  results  would 
have  been  obtained  by  giving  the  land  half  the  amount  usually  applied,  and 
going  over  it  twice  as  often.  Then  we  find  that  the  manure  applied  near  the 
surface  has  the  power  of  entering  into  chemical  action  with  the  insoluble 
elements  of  plant  food.  By  applying  fresh  manure  near  the  surface  of  our 
iand  it  undergoes  fermentation^,  and  the  heat  evolved  will  raise  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  land  in  some  cases  as  high  as  eight  degrees.  This  is  of  much  im* 
portance  with  the  com  crop,  which  requires  a  very  warm  soil,  and  we  are 
often  enabled  through  this  method  to  bring  our  com  crop  successfully 
through  a  backward  season. 

Possibly  the  greatest  waste  of  fertility  in  connection  with  farmyard 
manure  takes  place  in  the  farm  yard.  Too  often  do  we  see  a  stream  of  dark 
brown  liquid  running  away  from  the  yard.  If  we  could  only  prevent  the 
loss  from  this  source  alone,  we  would  have  attained  much.    Chemical  analy- 
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sis  goes  to  show  that  by  far  the  greatest  amount  of  fertilizing  element  is 
contained  in  the  liquid.  Some  experimenters  give  the  value  of  liquid  manure 
three  times  as  great  as  the  solid.  By  constructing  our  yards  a  little  differ- 
ently and  by  using  more  absorbent  we  could  make  a  considerable  saving. 

The  main  thing  to  be  observed  in  saving  for  manure  in  the  yard  is  to 
prevent  it  fermenting.  Manure  that  has  undergone  the  heating  process  has 
decreased  in  value  almost  one  half.  By  far  the  best  plan  is  to  get  it  out  on 
the  land  in  a  green  state  and  allow  the  fermentation  to  take  place  in  the  soil. 

The  value  of  manure  will  depend  largely  on  the  age  of  the  animal  fed, 
and  the  quality  of  food  supplied. 


WASTED  FERTILITY. 

By  Peop.  Bobt.  'Haecourt,  O.A.C,  Guelph. 

There  is  no  one  question  of  greater  importance  to  the  farming  industry 
than  that  of  soil  fertility.  In  order  that  the  industry  may  be  successful,  it 
is  not  enough  to  produce  crops  which  bring  more  than  they  cost  in  the  way 
of  interest  on  capital,  labor  and  manures,  without  taking  into  consideration 
the  affect  of  their  growth  upon  the  future  productive  capacity  of  the  soil. 
The  relation  of  the  outgo  and  income  of  the  fertilizing  constituents  is  an  im- 
portant factor  in  determining  profits  and  must  be  considered.  The  farmer 
who  secures  crops  that  bring  more  than  they  cost,  and  who,  at  the  same 
time,  maintains  or  even  increases  the  productive  capacity  of  his  soil  is,  other 
things  being  equal,  the  broadly  successful  man. 

The  full  meaning  of  the  term  "soil  fertility"  is  not  easily  expressed, 
since  many  conditions  are  involved,  all  of  which  exercise  more  or  less  in- 
fluence. Fertility  proper  is  by  no  means  a  wholly  chemical  question,  de- 
pendent upon  the  amount  of  plant  food  the  soil  contains.'  In  many  cases  the 
physical  conditions  which  regulate  the  supply  of  air  and  water  to  the  plant, 
and  as  a  corollary,  the  bacterial  life,  are  far  more  potent  in  producing  a 
fertile  soil  than  the  mere  amount  of  nutrient  material  it  contains.  These 
latter  factors,  however,  while  immensely  important  in  bringing  the  soil  and 
the  plant  f  o6d  it  contains  into  right  relationship  with  the  plant  and  its  needs, 
do  not  increase  or  maintain  the  supply  of  food  in  the  soil.  Nitrogen  is 
absorbed  from  the  air  in  various  forms,  but  the  ash  constituents  used  by  the 
plant  are  derived  wholly  from  the  soil  and  the  manures  which  have  been 
applied  thereon.  Hence,  it  is  important  that  a  fertile  soil  should  contain  a 
considerable  quantity  of  those  constituents  which  are  taken  from  the  land  in 
maximum  quantities  by  the  crops  grown.  The  removal  of  crops  rapidly  ex- 
hausts the  soil  of  these  constituents  and  finally  reduces  the  quantity  con- 
tained in  it  to  so  low  a  point  as  to  make  profitable  cropping  impossible. 

It  has  been  recognized  for  many  years  that  plants,  require  at  least  ten 
different  elements  for  their  normal  development.  Each  one  of  these  sub- 
stances has  apparently  a  special  duty  to  perform  in  the  growth  of  the  plant 
and  without  anyone  of  them  no  normal  growth  is  made.  Happily  the  num- 
ber liable  to  rapid  exhaustion  is  limited  in  many  cases  to  three,  and  at  most 
to  four.  These  are  nitrogen,,  potassium,  phosphorus,  and  calcium  or  com- 
monly spoken  of  as  nitrogen,  potash,  phosphoric  acid,  and  lime.  The  soil 
is  most  likely  to  berome  exhausted  in  these  because  thev  are  taken  up  by 
plants  in  larger  quantities  and  because  they  exist  in  soils  in  smaller  amounts 
than  the  others.     It  has  also  been  proved,  physical  conditions  being  equal, 
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that  it  is  the  one  element  of  these  which  exists  in  the  smallest  amount  which 
measures  the  crop-producing  power,  or  fertility,  as  one  element  cannot  sub- 
stitute or  exert  the  full  functions  of  another.  There  may  be  a  relatiye 
abundance  in  the  soil  of  potash  and  phosphoric  acid,  but  practically  no  nitro- 
gen, in  which  case  good  crops  of  cereals,  for  instance,  could  not  be  grown, 
because  no  other  element  can  substitute  the  nitrogen  required  by  the  plant, 
and,  as  it  can  not  be  obtained  by  it  from  any  other  source  than  the  soil, 
the  productive  capacity  of  the  soil  for  these  crops  is  no  greater  than  if  the 
mineral  elements  mentioned  were  present  in  much  smaller  amounts.  Many 
of  the  swamp  soils  throughout  Ontario,  while  very  rich  in  nitrogen,  are 
poor  in  potash  and,  consequently,  do  not  give  profitable  returns.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  are  soils  that  are  so  rich  in  all  the  elements  that  if  pro- 
ductiveness depended  upon  them  alone,  maximum  crops  might  be  grown  for 
years  without  exhausting  them,  while  actually  they  are  now  incapable  of 
producing  a  single  profitable  crop  because  certain  other  conditions  which 
are  essential  are  absent.  They  may  be  too  wet,  toe  dry,  too  acid,  out  of 
condition  due  to  some  improper  method  of  cultivation  or  from  many  other 
causes,  their  fertility  may  be  useless,  and  thus,  in  a  sense,  wasted.  It  is, 
however,  not  so  much  of  the  waste  of  fertility  in  this  way  that  I  wish  to 
speak  as  of  the  waste  of  the  fertilizing  constituents  due  to  improper  methods 
of  cultivation,  and  more  particularly  through  the  short-sighted  practice  of 
allowing  the  important  constituents  of  plant  growth  to  be  sent  out  of  the 
county  in  the  form  of  ashes,  bones,  tankage  etc. 

Of  the  essential  elements,  nitrogen  is,  in  one  sense,  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance; it  is  the  one  more  liable  to  escape  than  others  and,  when  applied 
as  a  fertilizer,  costs  more  than  the  ash  constituents.  Nitrogen  is  the  most 
liable  to  be  washed  from  the  soil,  because  it  is  available  as  a  plant  food 
largely  in  proportion  as  it  changes  to  a  nitrate,  and  in  that  form  it  is  soluble 
and  is  readily  leached  from  the  soil.  The  losses  by  leaching  will  be  influ- 
enced by  the  amount  and  time  of  the  rainfall,  by  the  retentive  power  of  the 
soil  and  subsoil,  by  the  amount  of  vegetable  matter  in  the  soil  and,  by 
'keeping  some  crop  on  the  ground  to  make  use  of  the  nitrates  as  formed.  It 
may  not  always  be  practicable  to  keep  the  ground  covered  with  a  crop,  as 
some  times  the  loss  incurred  through  leaching,  because  of  the  absence  of  a 
growing  crop,  may  be  more  than  balanced  by  the  gain  in  potash  and  phos- 
phoric acid  which  has  been  brought  into  an  available  condition  by  the  extra 
cultivation  which  has  been  put  on  the  land.  However,  by  judicious  handling 
and  careful  cultivation  the  loss  of  nitrogen  by  leaching  may  be  reduced  to  a 
minimum.  There  is,  also,  always  a  loss  of  this  element  in  the  removal  of  the 
crop  from  the  land.  In  no  case  is  all  the  nitrogen  returned  in  the  manure. 
Fortunately,  we  are  enabled  through  the  growth  of  legumes  to  draw  on  the 
enormous  supply  of  nitrogen  in  the  atmosphere  to  make  up  for  all  these 
losses  and  the  keeping  up  of  the  supply  of  nitrogen  in  the  soil  is  not  so  diffi- 
cult a  task  as  it  was  thought  to  be  at  one  time. 

In  the  case  of  the  ash  constituents,  phosphoric  acid  and  potash,  which 
exist  in  fixed  compounds  in  the  soil,  the  actual  losses  are  undoubtedly  very 
much  less  than  is  the  case  with  nitrogen,  since  only  traces  of  these  con- 
stituents are  ever  found  in  solution  in  the  drainage  water;  yet,  because  of 
the  large  quantity  of  water  that  passes  through  many  of  our  soils,  the  total 
amount  rendered  soluble  and  carried  away  by  this  means  is  very  great.  To 
these  losses,  we  must  add  the  amount  of  phosphoric  acid  and  potash  lost  to 
the  land  by  the  sale  of  crops,  milk  and  animals  from  the  farm.  This  is  con- 
siderable, and  what  makes  it  worse,  it  is  an  absolute  loss,  as  there  is  no  nat- 
ural means  by  which  these  may  be  returned  to  the  soil,  as  is  the  case  with 
nitrogen.       The  manure  made  on  the  farm  cannot  contain  as  much  of  these 
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two  constituents  as  was  taken  from  the  soil  by  the  crops;  consequently,  the 
land  must  be  gradually  becoming  poorer  in  these  substances.  This  constant 
drain  on  the  farmers'  capital  may  not  be  felt  for  a  long  time,  but  it  will  be 
felt  and  is  now  felt  on  many  lands.  ^ 

That  farmers  in  older  countries  realize  this  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that 
they  are  now  usin^  immeDse  quant  ti<8  of  artiticial  manures,  and  that  our 
wood  ashes,  bones  and  tankage  are  eagerly  bought  up  to  supply  these  de- 
mands. In  view  of  the  fact  that  these  substances  contain  large  quantities 
of  potash  and  phosphoric  acid  drawn  from  Canadian  farms,  can  we  afford  to 
let  them  go? 

In  answer  to  an  enquiry  at  the  Customs  Department,  Ottawa,  regarding 
the  amount  of  wood  ashes  shipped  out  of  Ontario  each' year,  the  following 
statement  was  given :  ''The  quantity  of  ashes  is  not  recorded  in  the  Statis- 
tical Aggregate  Books,  except  for  'ashes,  pot  and  pearl',  the  value  only  being 
given  for  'leached'  and  'all  other*  ashes,  the  expoiiis  of  which  from  Ontario 
for  the  past  two  fiscal  years  were  as  follows :  -i- 


Year  endinf  Jane,  1901. 

Year  ending  Jnne,  1902. 

Athes,    pot   and 
pearl  

BblB. 
180 

$ 
3,230 

421 
38.481 

Bblt. 
109 

$ 
2,017 

Ashes,  leaobed. . 

208 

Attheip.  all  oi''h^'  r 

51.467 

$42432 

$53,692 

If  we  assume  that  ashes  listed  under  "all  other"  are  unleached  ashes, 
aiicl  assign  to  them  a  value  of  ten  cents  per  bushel  we  see  that  over  half  a 
million  bushels  of  this  valuable  fertilizer  were  shipped  out  of  Ontario  during 
the  year  ending  June,  1902.  Previous  to  the  development  of  the  potash  indus- 
try at  Stassfort,  Germany,  even  greater  quantities  were  exported. 

Another  point,  that  makes  it  even  more  aggravating,  is  that  the  producer 
does  not  receive  anything  like  value  for  his  ashes.  According  to  one  Amer- 
ican authority,  "XJnleached  Canada  ashe^  of  average  quality  contain  5.7  per 
cent,  of  potash  and  1.5  per  cent,  of  phosphoric  acid."  If  we  value  these  two 
constituents  at  the  price  usually  paid  for  them  in  artificial  manures,  ashes 
of  the  above  quality  are  worth  as  a  fertilizer  about  18  cents  per  bushel.  Very 
likely  the  producer  got  four  or  five  cents  per  bushel  for  them  and  that  in 
trade  for  soap.  The  majority  of  house  ashes  are,  however,  richer  than  the 
above,  and  are  worth  fully  26  cents  per  bushel  for  the  potash  and  phosphoric 
acid  they  contain.  Moreover,  ashes  contain  about  40  per  cent,  of  lime, 
which,  according  to  some  authorities,  gives  them  an  additional  value  of  10, 
to  15  cents  per  bushel,  due  to  the  action  of  lime  in  hastening  the  decomposi- 
tion of  organic  matter,  correcting  acidity,  and  in  liberating  plant  food  in 
the  soil.  Leached  ashes  contain  about  one-half  of  one  per  cent,  of  potash  and 
one  per  cent,  of  phosphoric  acid;  they  also  contain  lime,  so  have  consider- 
able value  as  a  fertilizer. 

According  to  the  Customs  Department  we  are  also  exporting  large  quan- 
tities of  bones  and  tankage.  Unfortunately  the  following  figures  are  not  for 
the  Province  alone  but  for  the  whole  Dominion : 

1901.  1902. 

Material.  Tons.  Tons. 

Bones 3,230         ^      2,4«57 

Tankage,  etc 2,700  3,536 
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The  bones  contain  from  20  to  25  per  cent,  of  phosphoric  acid  and  3  or  4 
percent,  of  nitrogen,  and  the  tankage  about  20  per  cent,  of  phosphoric  acid 
and  5  per  cent,  of  nitrogen.  If  we  estimate  the  value  of  the  bones  at  |12  per 
ton,  and  the  tankage  at  |14  per  ton,  which  is  a  low  valuation  for  these  un- 
manufactured materials,  we  have  a  total  of  |155,536  worth  of  phosphatic 
knanures  exported  each  year.  This  does  not  take  into  account  the  thousands 
of  tons  of  fertilizing  constiti^ents  which  are  carried  away  every  year  in  the 
export  of  live  stock,  dairy  products,  and  grains;  nor  does  it  include  the 
many  tons  of  bones,  ashes  and  scraps  of  one  kind  and  another  which  are 
practically  wasted  in  both  town  and  country  the  Dominion  over.  Jt  is  made 
up  principally  of  the  residue  from  pork-packing  houses  and  bone  gathered 
throughout  the  country. 

As  has  been  stated  we  can  get  nitrogen  in  abundance  by  growing  and 
plowing  down  certain  crops,  but  potash  and  phosphoric  acid  cauaot  be  gut 
in  this  way,  and  if  we  continue  to  sell  these  substances  and  thus  waste  the 
soil's  natural  fertility  there  will  come  a  day  of  reckoning. 

Wood  ashes  are,  of  course,  chiefly  valuable  for  the  potush  which  they 
contain,  therefore,  the  gain  to  be  derived  from  their  use  will  depend  upon 
the  amount  of  available  potash  in  the  soil.  Clays  usually  contain  more  than 
sands,  but  comparatively  few  soils  will  not  be  benefitted  by  a  dressing  of 
wood  ashes.  They  are  helpful  to  all  impoverished  soils,  na  i  especially  so 
to  those  of  a  sandy  and  peaty  nature.  On  leguminous  crops,  such  as  peas, 
beans,  and  clover,  or  in  orchards,  vineyards  and  gardens  thoy  are  ^f  great 
vulue.  If  any  one  wishes  to  prove  the  efficiency  of  wood  ashes,  apply  them 
at  the  rate  of  about  40  bushels  per  acre  on  sandy  soil  seeded  with  olover  and 
compare  the  growth  with  that  on  the  adjoining  unfertilized  ground. 

Phosphoric  acid  is  not  taken  up  by  plants  in  such  large  quantities  as 
potash,  but  as  it  exists  in  the  soil,  is  moire  slowly  brought  into  an  available 
form.  Thus  tankage  will  likely  give  good  returns  on  a  variety  of  soils  and 
0  wider  range  of  crops. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  here  that  the  sale  of  tankage  is  made  possible  be- 
cause in  the  large  slaughtering  establishments  all  refuse  is  saved  and  put 
into  a  form  that  it  may  be  sold.  Let  each  farmer  stop  the  little  wastings  of 
fertility,  see  to  it  that  the  ashes  are  all  saved  and  applied  where  tbey  will 
give  the  best  results,  let  the  leakage  from  the  barnyard  be  stopped,  let  the 
cultivation  of  the  land  be  thorough,  etc.,  etc.;  in  a  word,  stop  as  much  as 
possible  these  little  wastes  of  fertility,  cultivate  thoroughly  and  frllow  a 
judicious  rotation  of  crops,  and  thus  try  to  make  the  income  of  fertilizing 
constituents  as  nearly  as  possible  equal  to  the  outgo  and  in  this  way  strive 
to,  at  least,  maintain  the  natural  fertility  of  the  land. 


FRUIT  FOR  THE  MARKET. 
By  Prof.  J.  B.  Reynoles,  O.AC,  Guelph. 

This  article  will  deal  with  the  marketing  of  fruit  from  the  view-point 
of  the  fruit-grower,  and  will  discuss  such  questions  as  the  selection,  grading 
and  packing  of  fruit,  and  the  kind  of  package  to  use.  The  present  writer 
has  been  drawn  into  a  consideration  of  this  question  from  the  side  of  refrig- 
eration. After  some  investigations  conducted  in  the  cold  storage  of  fruit  in 
-"Tchouses,  the  problem  of  transportation  forced  itself  into  prominence,  for 
this  depends  the  practical  value  of  warehouse  storajzre  of  surplus  fruits. 
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TTltimately  the  question  of  picking,  packing,  and  shipping  fruits  was  seen 
to  be  allied  to  |;he  original  problem  under  investigation.  In  some  such  way 
as  this  we  learn  the  inter-relations  of  the  sciences,  and  the  mutual  depend- 
ence of  arts  and  industries. 

Selecting  fruit  from  the  tree.  It  is  a  matter  of  common  observation 
that  a  tree  does  not  ripen  its  fruit  uniformly.  It  is  a  matter  of  experience 
that  there  is  a  certain  degree  of  maturity  at  which  it  is  best  .to  picksfruH. 
For  immediate  use,  ripeness  is  without  doubt  the  desired  condition.  But,  for 
fruit  as  well  as  for  humans,  all  ripeness  beneath  the  sun  has  a  further  stage 
less  esteemed  in  the  market.  It  is  to  postpone  that  later  and  less  esteemed 
stage  that  fruit,  for  storage  or  for  shipping,  must  he  picked  in  advance  of 
dead  ripeness.  If  fruit  is  placed  under  proper  conditions  after  picking,  that 
is,  under  refrigeration  or  in  a  cool  store,  the  ripening  process  is  retarded. 
Suppose  that  a  peach,  about  to  be  shipped  to  a  distant  point  requiring  6  days 
to  reach,  is  picked  from  the  tree  while  still  firm,  and  placed  in  cold  storage 
immediately.  If  it  had  been  left  on  the  tree,  say  two  days  longer,  it  would 
have  been  dead  ripe.  But  the  amount  ol  ripening  that  is  accomplished  in 
twa  days  on  the  tree,  requires,  say,  8  days  in  cofd  storage.  At  the  end  of  8 
days  after  picking,  the  peach  would  be  dead  ripe,  and  beginning  to  decay. 
But  before  this  time  it  has  reached  its  destination,  is  sold  and  probably  used. 

While  it  is  necessary  to  pick  fruit  for  shipment  in  advance  of  dead 
ripeness,  at  the  same  time  the  quality  of  the  fruit, — ^its  distinctive  color  and 
flavor,  must  be  developed  on  the  tree.  If  this  hypothetical  peach  is  picked 
before  it  has  attained  size,  color,  and  flavor,  it  will  never  develop  these  in 
proper  degree,  and  fails  to  attain  its  distinctive  quality  as  a  peach.  Last 
year  in  our  storage  exx>eriments  we  found  that  peaches,  peiars,  plums,  and 
apples  when  picked  green  kept  a  long  time,  that  is,  remained  sound  ex- 
ternally but  put  on  no  color  except  yellow,  exhibited  a  tendency  to  shrivel, 
and  when  tested  showed  a  marked  absence  of  distinctive  flavor,  in  some  in- 
stances being  tasteless,  and  in  others  bitter  and  unpalatable.  Late  Craw- 
fords,  Elbertas,  and  Longhurst  peaches  retained  their  exterior  soundness  for 
a  month  or  more  at  a  temperature  of  31^F,  but  at  the  end  of  that  time  were 
quite  valueless.  If  they  had  been  allowed  to  develop  more  on  the  tree,  they 
would  not  have  lasted  so  long  in  storage,  but  would  have  been  of  some  value 
when  put  out  for  use.  In  view,  therefore,  of  keeping  quality,  requiring  the 
peach  to  be  picked  in  advance  of  ripeness,  and  also  of  desirability,  requiring 
it  to  be  left  on  the  tree  until  it  has  developed  its  proper  characteristics  as  a 
I>each,  there  is  a  critical  moment  when  it  is  best  to  pick  it.  For  all  quickly- 
ripening  fruits  this  is  emphatically  true,  while  true  in  a  less  critical  degree 
for  all  fruits.  All  fruit,  unless  intended  for  immediate  use,  must  be  picked 
while  still  firm,  and  while  on  the  skin  the  green  is  more  prominent  than  the 
yellow;  but  must  be  left  until  the  distinctive  size,  color,  and  flavor  have 
entered  into  its  character.  For  storage  or  shipping,  then,  the  picking  of 
tender  fruits  is  a  matter  requiring  trained  and  careful  judgment.  A  grower 
of  cantaloups  in  Georgia  has  found  that  for  best  results  he  must  go  over  his 
vines  once  in  eight  hours. 

Grading  of  Fruit,  The  Fruit  Marks  Act  has  familiarized  the  minds^  of 
growers  with  the  matter  of  grading  fruit  for  export  and  correctly  designating 
the  same.  It  is  obvious  that  fqr  the  sake  of  good  appearances,  the  specimens 
of  fruit  in  a  package  should  be  uniform  in  shape,  size,  and  color.  The  neces- 
sity for  uniformity  in  size  is,  however,  deeper  than  the  mere  regard  for 
appearance,  although  the  latter  is  important  enough  in  itself  to  justify  grad- 
ing. When  a  package  of  fruit  begins  to  show  signs  of  ripeness,  it  should 
for  the  sake  of  appearances,  develop  its  mature  shades  uniformly.  Storage 
experiments  have  demonstrated  that,  on  the  average,  large  specimens  of  fruit 
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are  more  advanced  toward  ripeness  than  smaller  specimens  from  the  same 
tree  or  of  the  same  variety.  No.  2  pears  will  almost  invariably  remain  green 
longer  and  keep  longer  in  storage  than  No.  1  of  the  same  variety.  Another 
point  about  grading  is  that  the  designation  on  the  outside  of  the  packagOj*  if 
honest  and  accurate,  conveys  t6  the  intending  purchaser  definite  information 
as  to  the  contents  of  the  package.  Grading,  therefore,  has  to  commend  it 
these  advantages :  it  gives  information,  it  imparts  an  evenness  in  ripeningi, 
and  from  the  uniformity  in  size,  color  and  shape,  it  improves  the  appearance 
of  the  fruit.  Any  fruit  grower  who  carelessly  or  of  intent  ignores  these 
very  important  considerations  in  packing  fruit,  works  against  his  own  interest 
and  against  the  interest  of  the  trade. 

The  fruit  package.  In  the  choice  of  a  fruit  package  there  are  many 
requisites  to  be  considered,  some  of  which  conflict  with  one  another,  and  the 
relative  importance  of  which  depends  upon  varying  circumstances.  Cheap- 
ness is,  other  things  being  equal,  the  most  important  consideration,  for  since 
our  packages  are  non-returnable  and  therefore  are  gift  packages  it  is  waste- 
ful to  put  more  money  in  them  than  is  necessary.  If  a  4-cent  basket  will 
serve  the  same  purpose  as  a^  8-cent  box,  then  by  all  means  the  basket  should 
be  used.  Convenience  in  package  is  another  req^uisite,  while  for  shipping 
purposes  form,  strength,  and  efficiency  are  very  important.  For  cheapness 
and  convenience  much  is  to  be  said  in  favor  of  the  basket.  As  to  form,  it 
lends  itself  fairly  well  to  stacking  in  the  car.  The  common  method  of  stack- 
ing baskets, is  to  place  two  side  by  side,  then  to  place  two  others  across  these 
one  on  each  side  of  the  handle.  This  is  not  a  good  method.  If  the  upper 
ones  happen  to  be  placed  a  little  to  one  side,  one  end  will  dip  down  into  the 
fruit  below,  and  cause  damage.  A  much  better  method  is  to  place  the  baskets 
all,  or  nearly  all,  in  one  direction,  lengthwise  of  the  car,  the  baskets  above 
being  placed  between  the  handles  of  the  baskets  below.  This  method  brings 
the  weight  of  the  upper  baskets  principally  upon  the  ends  of  the  baskets  be- 
low, and  the  handles  of  the  latter  prevent  the  upper  basket  from  shifting. 
Also,  by  this  style  the  shearing  and  breaking  stress  resulting  from  the  jolts 
of  the  car  comes  lengthwise  on  the  basket,  not  sidewise,  and  is  reduced  by 
the  strength  of  the  handles  at  each  end  of  the  basket.  When  two  rows  are 
built  in  this  way  side  by  side,  an  occasional  basket  should  be  placed  across 
the  rows  to  serve  as  a  bond. 

The  basket,  however,  is  liable  to  two  objections  as  a  shipping  package ; 
with  the  open-cover  basket,  the  usual  form,  the  fruit  is  exposed  to  injury; 
and  the  package  itself  is  too  fragile,  often  breaking  down  under  the  weight 
of  the  load  above. 

The  box  appears  to  satisfy  all  requirements  for  fruit  shipping.  For  win- 
ter apples,  perhaps  the  barrel  is  preferable,  but  for  softer  fruits  experience 
has  placed  the  box  at  the  head  of  the  list,  the  bushel 'box  for  apples,  or  the 
one  approved  by  the  Ontario  Fruit  Growers*  Association,  10"xll"x20";  a 
box  5"  xll'*  x20"  for  pears;  a  similar  one  but  somewhat  smaller  for  peaches; 
and  a  box  containing  trays,  four  m  a  square,  for  cherries,  plums,  and  grapes. 
For  long  shipment,  as  for  instance  to  the  North- West,  these  packages  are  to 
be  recommended.  It  is  highly  desirable  that  a  uniform  package  be  adopted 
for  each  special  purpose,  in  each  instance  simple  and  inexpensive  as  possible, 
suited  to  the  size  and  quality  of  the  fruit,  and  strong  enough  to  stand  the 
strain  and  to  protect  its  contents  from  injury, 

PacJcing  the  fruit.  The  choice  of  the  method  of  packing, — ^whether 
bare  packing,  filling,  or  wrapping,  must  depend  upon  the  character  of  the 
fruit  and  the  distance  of  the  market.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  use  of  a 
filler,  such  as  excelsior,  laid  at  the  bottom  and  top  of  the  fruit,  and  sometimes 
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'between  succefisive  layers,  serves  to  prevent  rubbing  and  bruising  during 
transit.  Wrapping  each  specimen  in  paper  is  even  a  better  preservative  in 
transit,  and  has  proved  to  be  a  preservative  in  storage  also.  Not  only  does 
tbe  wrapper  prevent  bruising  in  transit,  but  it  also  to  a  considerable  extent 
^itrevents  the  communication  of  disease,  and  maintains  for  a  longer  time  the 
quality  and  character  of  the  fruit.  Fears  and  apples  that  exhibit  a  ten- 
dency to  wither  in  storage,  may  be  prevented  from  doing  so  by  wrapping, 
and  for  this  latter  purpose  waxed  paper  is  most  effective. 

With  regard  to  the  expenditure  of  care,  time,  and  money  in  the  picking 
and  packing  of  fruit,  the  argument  is  often  advanced,  with  good  show  of  rea- 
son, that  the  buyer  fails  to  distinguish  among  good,  bad,  and  indifferent 
on  the  same  market,  but  offers  for  all  alike  the  same  price. 
This  is  undoubtedly  true,  and  is  a  discouragement.  But  in  the 
interest  of  the  trade  it  is  proper  to  remark  here,  that  the  failure  to 
distinguish  the  careful  from  the  careless  packing  will  continue  until  the 
better  fruit  and  better,  packing,  by  quantity  and  excellence  combined,  forces 
a  distinction  and  makes  a  class  for  itself.  It  is  necessary  to  put  on  the  mar- 
ket large  quantities  of  choice  fruit,  and  to  follow  it  up  by  large  shipments 
until  a  reputation  is  established.  IJntil  this  is  done,  distinction  will  not  be 
made. 

The  question  of  over-production  for  tender  fruits.  The  writer  has  heard 
ift  hinted,  during  recent  visits  to  fruit  sections  in  Ontario,  that  the  destruc- 
tion wrought  among  plum  and  peach  trees,  particularly,  by  the  severity  of 
the  past  winter,  is  a  blessing  in  disguise.  The  argument  is,  that  in  some  of 
the  more  perishable  fruits  there  was  last  year  (1903)  an  over-production,  and 
a  consequent  falling-off  in  prices. .  But  let  us  look  at  the  area  devoted  to  this 
production,  and  then  the  area  to  be  supplied,  and  see  if  the  charge  of  over- 
production is  well  founded.  In  Ontario  our  climatic  conditions  are  such  that 
the  area  suitable  to  the  production  of  peaches  and  grapes,  on  a  commercial 
scale,  is  very  limited.  Beginning  with  Essex  County  on  the  west,  the  area 
suited  to  the  production  of  peaches  and  grapes  consists  of  a  narrow  belt  along 
the  lake  and  river  shores  as  far  as  Burlington.  Peaches  are  being  tried  along 
the  Georgian  Bay,  but  it  is  prob|ible  that  the  winters  will  prove  too  severe. 
Other  parts  of  Canada  with  few  exceptions  have  not  the  requisite  factors  of 
climate  to  allow  the  production  of  these  fruits.  Their  legitimate  market  ^s 
the  whole  of  Canada.  Evidently  then  it  is  not  a  question  of  reducing 
the  area  devoted  to  our  chosen  fruits,  but  a  question  of  takins:  advantage 
of  warehouse  and  shipping  facilities  at  present  available,  extending  and  im- 
proving storage  and  transportation,  and  above  all,  that  these  endk  may  be 
accomplished,  •  and  our  markets  extended  to  consume  our  surplus  products, 
it  is  a  question  of  co-operation. 


CAN  WE  OVERCOME  "OFF  YEAES?" 
By  J.  E.  Ore,  Fruitland. 

This  question  is  a  very  pertinent  one  to  all  fruit  growers;  more  especi- 
ally to  those  who  make  a  specialty  of  producing  fruit,  and  who  have  no 
other  sources  of  revenue  from  their  farms. 

Besides  the  loss  of  revenue  it  is  a  serious  matter  for  a  grower  to  be 
unable  to  supply  his  trade  with  fruit  regularly,  as  he  loses  his  customers 
and  has  to  work  up  new  ones  when  he  again  has  fruit  to  dispose  of.  Again, 
fruit  is  always  much  better  in  price  and  much  more  easily  sold  in  what  is 
termed  "off  years.'* 
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Such  accidents  as  frosts,  unfavorable  -weather  at  blooming  time,  etc., 
of  course  cauoot  always  be  averted,  but  aomething  can  be  done  even  in  the 
case  of  frost  by  careful  selection  of  th«  site  of  the  orchard.  A.B  for  drouth, 
the  up-to-date  orchardist  can-  now  successfully  contend  with  conditions 
which  a  few  years  ago  would  have  spelled  failure. 

If  we  are  to  have  annual  crops  of  fruit  it  is  reasonable  that  we  should 
perform  such  operations  as  cultivating,  pruning,  spraying  manuring,  etc., 
in  our  orchards  regularly  each  'year.  The  amount  of  such  work  must  be  a 
subject  of  much  thought  and  study  for  each  individual  and  may  have  to  be 
inodified  for  different  localities,  different  soils  and  different  seasons.  A. 
good  orchardist  should  have  some  knowledge  of  what  each  tree  is  doing. 
If  he  has  some  written  record  of  each  tree,  so  much  the  better;  if  not,  that 
record  is  'written  on  the  tree  itself,  if  he  is  skilful  enough  to  read  it. 

A  good  many  years  ago  I  remember  seeing  a  fruit  grower  walking 
through  his  orchard,  where  the  teams  were  drawing  manure.  He  was 
directing  the  men  to  deal  liberally  with  this  tree;  sparingly  with  that,  and 
to  skip  another  altogether.  I  wondered  why  he  took  so  much  trouble.  I 
have  found  out  since.  In  some  cases  manuring  would  prove  beneficial;  in 
others  it  would  have  prevented  fruiting. 

The  chief  points  to  be  considered  in  preventing  off  years  are;  — 
(1)     Selection  of  buds  and  scions  for  propagation  from  trees  of  regular 
bearing  habits. 

This  subject  has  not  received  much  attention  in  practical  orchard 
work;  but  every  orchardist  knows  that  he  has  some  trees  which  bear  more 
regularly  than  others  of  the  same  variety.  Half  a  century  ago  Charles 
Darwin  wrote: — "No  case  is  on  record  of  a  variable  organism  ceasing  to 
vary  under  cultivation.  Our  oldest  cultivated  plants,  such  &s  wheat,  still 
yield  new  varieties;  our  oldest  domesticated  animals  are  still  capable  of 
rapid  improvement  or  modification."  He  also  refers  to  the  great  power  of 
man  in  accumulating,  by  his  selection  successive  slight  variations. 

Let  us  see  how  the  fruit  grower  is  taking  advantage  of  this  knowledge. 
Nurserymen  almost  invariably  cut  their  scions  from  blocks  of  young  trees 
which  have  never  fruited,   and  of  whose  productivity     and  pedigree  they 
know  nothing.     (Frequently  they  are  not  even  true  to  name).     This  mod© 
of  obtaining  scions  is    followed  year  after  year,  and  our  young  tree  has  a 
long  line  of  ancestors,  which  never  fruited  prior  to  being  propagated  from. 
Are  we  not,  then,  failing  to  take  advantage  of  this  knowledge?    Further, 
by  propagating  from  stock  that  for  many  years  has  only  reproduced  by  the 
re  process  may  we  not  impair  the  fruiting  process?     The  modifiea- 
T  not  be  abrupt  but  it  will  tend  in  that  direction.     The  time  will 
len  we  will  want  a  pedigree  with  our  trees.     Our  live  stock  breed- 
long  attached  the  utmost  importance  to  this  subject,  and  now  we 
ave  pedigreed  farm  seed.     By  all     means     let  us  have  pedigreed 
?he  principle  of  variation  is  as  great  in  the  fruit  bud  as  in  seeds 
tock.     Why  not  take  advantage  of  it? 
PoUenization,  by  planting  trees  which  bloom    at    the    same    time, 
fertilize  each  other  side  by  side.      For  it  is  well  known  that  many 
of  all  our  fruits  are  self-sterile. 

Cultivation,  which  should  be  begun  early  in  the  season,  before 
ing  rootlets — which  are  produced  and  die  each  year  the  same  as 
Bs — have  been  thrown  out,  so  that  we  may  not  injure  the  tree  by 
3;  it  of  its  nourishment.  It  should  be  continued  until  about  the 
lecond  week  in  July.  Thus  assisting  nature  by  surrounding  th& 
■y  in  the  season  by  the  eonditionfl  favorable  to  new  growth,  and 
the  season  by  conditions  favorable  to    the     transformation  of  the- 
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leaf  bud  into  the  fruiting  bud,  both  of  these  functions  must  necessarily  be 
performed  by  the  tree  in  each  year,  if  it  is  to  yield  annual  crops.  We 
must  have  new  buds,  for  when  a  bud  blossoms  it  dies,  and  we  must  have  the 
fruit  bud  or  it  cannot  blossom. 

Nature  usually  takes  two  years  to  complete  the  cycle;  hence,  the  off 
year.     It  is  the  work  of  the  skilful  orchardist  to  complete  it  in  one  year. 

(4)  Picking,  if  carelessly  done,  may  destroy  the  chances  for  a  yield 
the  following  year.  When  the  twigs  are  broken  off  with  the  fruit  two 
years  crop*i8  picked  in  one.  We  have  all  seen,  under  a  tree  that  has  been 
carelessly  picked,  the  ground  carpeted  with  the  small  fruiting  twigs.* 

(5)  Pruning  should  be  done  while  the  tree  is  dormant,  and  should  be 
light  and  moderate,  so  as  not  to  seriously  disturb  the  intimate  balance  be- 
tween the  roots  and  the  leaf  surface. 

(6)  Manuring  should  be  done  regularly,  and  should  be  suited  to  the 
needs  of  each  individual  tree. 

(7)  Spraying  should  be  persistently  and  thoroughly  done,,  not  only 
to  protect  the  fruits  from  insects  and  diseases,  but  to  protect  <he  foliage 
and  keep  it  in  good  condition  as  late  in  the  season  as  possible;  for  all 
plant  food  is  elaborated  in  the  leaves,  and  it  is  the  rich  plant  food  produced 
by  them  in  the  latter  part  of  the  season,  in  excess  of  what  is  required  for 
immediate  use,  which  transforms  the  leaf  bud  into  the  fruit  bud,  and  this 
transformation  continues  as  late  in  the  season,  and  only  as  late,  as  there 
is  a  healthy  foliage  on  the  trees. 

What  is  required  by  the  fruit  growers  at  the  present  time,  is  not  so 
much  new  i:nethods  as  an  intelligent  and  thoughtful  application  of  methods 
and  knowledge  they  already  possess,  or  which  is  within  their  easy  reach. 


GATHEEING  AND  MAEKETING  FEFIT. 
By  Egbert  Thompson,  St.  Catharines. 

It  is  conceded  by  every  one  that  every  effort  should  be  adopted  by  the 
grower  to  produce  fruit  of  the  highest  class  with  the  smallest  percentage 
of  inferior  and  imperfect  specimens,  and  thereby  secure  a  higher  price  for 
the  crop. 

While  we  have  growers  who  grow  the  best  of  fruit,  some  of  these  men 
are  poor  marketers,  through  lack  of  help  in  gathering  and  packing  or  r»ro- 
per  packing  houses.  These  men  should  sell  to  the  factory  or  to  the  dealers. 
But  in  order  to  reap  the  full  benefit  it  is  advisable  for  the  grower  to  gather 
and  pack  his  own  fruit. 

AH  fruit  shoifld  be  picked  when  at  the  best,  and  at  this  point  judg- 
ment must  be  exercised;  tender  varieties  must  be  picked  just  before  they 
'reach  the  mature  stage,  but  when  they  have  received  their  full  growth, 
and  some  colored  varieties  that  will  keep  better  must  be  allowed  to  han^  until 
they  gain  in  color  and  flavor.  Some  growers  will  persist  in  gathering  all 
the  fruit  on  the  tree  at  one  or  two  pickings,  and  some  will  pick  every  tree 
of  the  same  variety  on  the  same  day.  The  pickers  should  be  educated  to 
gather  only  such  specimens  as  have  reached  perfection  or  nearly  so,  ^oing 
over  the  trees  three  or  four  times.  It  will  be  found  that  not  only  do  we 
get  better  specimens,  but  that  the  fruit  that  seemed  poor  at  the  first  and 
second  picking,  often  will  grow  and  color,  and  at  the  last  picking  will  be 
equal  to  any  at  the  first.  The  pickers  should  also  exercise  care  in  gather- 
ing so  as  not  to  injure  the  tree,  and  to  handle  so  as  not  to  break  the  fruit 
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spurs  which  contain  the  next  season's  crop^  and  to  han<lle  the  fruit  care- 
fully BO  as  not  to  bruise  or  injure  it  in  the  baskets  nor  to  allow  fin^^  speci- 
mens to  fall.  If  some  do  fall  never  place  them  in  the  baskets,  but  keep 
them  by  themselves  to  go  to  the  factory  or  be  canned  at  home. 

In  marketing  under  our  present  system  we  must  either  secure  as  many 
good  merchants  as  advisable  and  sell  and  ship  on  order,  sending  the  balance 
to  the  commission  market,  or  send  everything  to  the  commission  houses. 
While  the  former,  no  doubt,  gives  us  very  much  better  returns,  the  other 
means  less  trouble  and  labor  in  filling  the  order  and  bookkeepiilg.  If  the 
former  plan  is  followed,  varieties  must  be  grown  to  keep  up  a  succession 
and  there  will  be  an  extra  rush  on  'Some  days  to  fill  the  orders.  If  the  lat- 
ter plan  is  adopted,  some  honest  house  should  be  selected  to  deal  with  in 
each  market  to  which  the  producer  ships. 

The  commission  house,  an  essential  adjunct  to  commercial  fruit  grow- 
ers, is  often  assailed  by  the  grower.  Some  of  this  criticism  is  just,  but 
much  of  it  is  unjust.  Growers  often  ship  first  to  one  house,  then  to  an- 
other, and  so  on;  not  dealing  with  any  one  long  enough  to  make  a  reputa- 
tion, either  for  himself  or  his  fruit.  A  good  reputation  with,  the  conunis- 
sion  merchant  who  handles  his  fruit  is  of  immense  advantage  to  the  grower. 
If  the  merchant  knows  that  his  packing  and  grading  is  thoroughly  honest 
he  can  safely  sell  the  fruit  without  examining  it,  and  often  dispose  of  such 
lots  on  arrival  at  a  good  price.  If  on  the  other  hand,  he  either  knows 
nothing  of  the  shippers'  methods,  or,  as  may  too  often  be  the  case,  he  knows 
that  his  packing  is  faulty,  he  must  see  the  fruit  and  examine  it.  This 
fruit  must  take  its  chances  when  the  demand  has  been  partially  supplied 
and  prices  have  been  correspondingly  lowered. 

Some  growers  practise  dividing  their  shipments,  even  in  the  same 
market,  between  several  commission  houses.  This  is  unwise,  as  it  brin'^s 
fruit  of  the  same  class  in  competition  with  itself.  The  most  sagacious 
growers  refrain,  as  a  rule,  from  dividing  their  shipments  if  the  whole  ship- 
ment be  sent  to  the  same  market.  To  successfully  handle  fruit  the  best  of 
business  ability  and  keen  foresight  must  be  exercised,  and  where  these 
qualities  are  displayed  the  growers  generally  find  fruit  growing  profitable. 

The  ideal  way  to  market  our  fruit  would  be  to  establish  central  pack- 
ing houses  at  convenient  shipping  points  where  fruit  could  all  be  graded 
and  sold  under  a  central  management,  and  every  grower  receive  the  prices 
for  the  grades  of  fruit  he  produced.  Good  growers  would  be  encouraged 
and  be  well  paid,  and  poor  growers  either  be  made  to  produce  better  or  be 
forced  out  of  the  business.  This  system  is  being  introduced  in  a  small  way 
in  a  few  places,  and  will  assuredly  grow  in  favor. 


GEOWING  FRFIT  FROM  A  COMMERCIAL    STANDPOINT. 

By  Elmer  Lick,  Oshawa. 

In  order  to  make  a  commercial  success  of  apple  growing  it  is  necessary 
to  understand  the  requirements  of  the  market.  The  fruit  markets  of  the 
world  require  large  quantities  of  high  grade  fruit,  uniform  in  quality  and 
well  packed.  A  commercial  orchard  should  be  made_  up  of  varieties  auo- 
ceeding  well  in  that  section,  should  be  cultivated,  fertilized,  pruned  and 
—"'lyed  according  to  the  special  requirements  of  soil,  expense,  water  sup- 
nd  presence  of  fungus  and  insect  pests. 
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On  a  farm  of  100  acres  about  four  or  five  acres  of  orchard  will  probably 
give  best  results.  I  am  speaking  now  of  a  farm  where  mixed  farming  is 
the  practice.  This  orchard  should  be  the  best  land,  and  if  the  situation 
will  allow,  have  it  located  on  the  west  and  north  sides  of  the  buildings. 
Plant  a  wind-break  on  th6  west  and  north  sides  of  the  orchard,  using  Can- 
adian Spruce,  Norway  Spruce,  and  Cedar,  placing  theln  about  15  feet  apart 
with  a  second  row  opposite  the  vacant  spaces.  The  object  is  to  break  the 
force  of  the  wind,  yet  allow  a  free  circulation  of  air.  Do  not  plant  a  row 
of  apple  trees  nearer  than  40  or  50  feet  to  this  wind-break,  otherwise  there 
will  be  danger  of  encouraging  scab  and  insect  pests.  Plant  30  feet  apart, 
or  if  fillers  are  to  be  used  40  feet  or  more,  and  early  bearing  varieties  inter- 
mediate, these  to  be  removed  as  soon  as  they  begin  to  interfere.  Slant 
the  young  trees  towards  the  prevailing  wind.  Have  soil  well  prepared. 
Dig  large  holes,  and  plant  thrifty  trees  therein.  Take  good  care  of  the 
orchard  until  it  becomes  of  bearing  age. 

Hoe  crops  should  be  used  for  several  years.  A  clover  crop  every  third 
or  fourth  year  will  be  very  good.     Do  not  grow  and  ripen  a  grain  crop. 

The  cultivation  of  an  orchard  is  an  important  factor  and  requires  care- 
ful consideration.  Usually  a  bearing  orchard  will  give  best  results  when 
plowed  or  otherwise  stirred  to  a  depth  of  three  or  four  inches  early  in 
spring  and  kept  stirred  with  harrows  and  cultivators  until  about  the  mid- 
dle of  July,  then  sowing  a  cover  crop  of  buckwheat  or  rape,  using  clover 
every  fourth  year  or  so.  There  are  soils  in  Ontario  that  have  an  available 
supply  of  moisture  at  all  seasons  of  year  that  require  little  or  no  cultiva- 
tion. The  purpose  of  cultivation  is  to  hold  moisture  for  use  of  trees.  If 
there  is  plenty  of  moisture  it  is  not  necessary  to  cultivate  except  to  assist 
in  making  unavailable  plant  food  available.  A  liberal  mulch  of  strawy 
manure  often  serves  all  purposes  of  cultivation.  The  poorer  the  soil  and 
the  less  manure  furnished,  the  greater  need  there  is  of  thorough  cultiva- 
tion. Where  an  average  soil  cultivation  is  practised  if  six  to  eight  loads 
per  acre  of  good  barnyard  manure  is  furnished  every  other  year  with  say 
25  to  40  bushels  of  good  unleached  ashes  the  alternate  year,  enough  fertil- 
ity will  have  been  furnished  for  growth  of  good  crops  of  apples.  Regu- 
late the  cultivation  and  manure  so  that  there  is  an  average  wood  growth 
of  four  to  five  inches. 

Pruning  is  important  and  necessary.  Every  man  should  prune  his 
own  prchard.  Not  more  than  one  quarter'  of  living  top  should  be  taken 
out  at  one  time.  Cut  limbs  close  with  a  sharp  saw.  Small  limbs  may  be 
cut  with  hand  shears.  Start  young  trees  with  a  centre  leader,  and  then 
branches  placed  four  inches  apart  and  equally  distributed.  Do  enough 
thinning  towards  end  of  limb  so  that  centre  part  of  tree  may  continue  to 
live  and  bear  fruit.  Our  ideal  should  be  a  tree  full  of  fruit  right  to  heart. 
The  old  style  of  pruning  drove  the  bearing  wood  away  from  trunk  of  tree. 
Paint  wounds  over  three-fourths  inches  with  good  white  lead  paint  stained 
if  you  like  to  resemble  bark  of  tree.  A  gentleman  the  other  day  at  an  in- 
stitute meeting  in  Mount  Forest  advised  the  use  of  linseed  oil  and  rosin, 
mixiiig  while  both  were  hot. 

As  to  density  of  foliage,  if  a  person  will  go  in  June  about  noon  and 
take 'note  of  how  much  sunshine  reaches  the  ground  he  will  be  able  to  deter- 
mine pretty  accurately  whether  his  trees  are  too  thick.  If  sunshine  comes 
through  here  and  there  it  is  right. 

Now  there  remains  spraying.  This  is  becoming  more  and  more  neces- 
sary. In  the  southern  and  western  parts  of  the  Province  it  's  absolutely 
necessary  to  spray  for  all  varieties,  while  not  true  to  same  extent  in  other 
parts  of  the  Province,  nevertheless  it  will  soon  be  impossible  to  grow  good 
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crops  without  protecting  from  fungus  and  insect  pests.  Much  spraying 
has  been  done  the  last  few  years  that  Kas  really  not  spraying.  To  be  ef- 
fective the  mixture  must  be  properly  made  and  properly  applied.  There 
must  be  a  clear  understanding  as  to  the  work  to  be  accomplished  and  how 
to  do  it.  The  time  is  no  doubt  at  hand  when  potsrer  sprayers  will  come 
into  general  use;  when  planning  to  spray  get  best  literature  and  study 
thoroughly  and  do  work  thoroughly.  A  commercial  orchard  or  one  that 
pays  best  is  where  best  varieties  and  good  trees  are  planted,  on  good  soil; 
where  a  mulch  of  cultivated  soil  or  manure  holds  for  use  of  tree  a  liberal 
supply  of  water  and  fertility,  and  where  reasonable  pruning  and  thorough 
spraying  practically  complete  the  requirements  necessary  for  best  results. 


THE  TOMATO. 

BV    W.    E.    A.    PkKK,    Cl'HLlNCiToN. 

When  dealing  with  the  growing  and  marketing  of  tomatoes  we  are 
discussing  an  industry  that  has  practically  developed  in  modern  times,  one 
that  has  developed  rapidly  and  has  to-day  reached  a  proportion,  little 
dreamed  of  by  many  people..  Farmers  and  gardeners  in  sections  where  the 
tomato  was  little  known  a  few  years  ago  are  now  producing  it  by  the  acre, 
as  a  regular  crop  upon  their  farms,  and  it  has  become  one  of  the  leading 
foodstuffs  of  the  present  time.  The  rapid  increase  of  this  crop  has  neces- 
sitated an  increased  knowledge  of  its  cultivation  and  a  relaxing  of  the  pam- 
pered or  fanciful  systems  of  culture  to  be  found  in  a  well  kept  house  gar- 
den, to  the  rougher  and  more  general  conditions  and  environments  incident 
to  an  ordinary  field  crop.- 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  discuss  or  recommend  the  fanciful  methods 
of  tomato  culture,  such  as  training  to  hoops,  rigorous  trimming  and  tying 
mp  to  trellises,  or  other  such  methods.  These  systems  I  know  little  about 
and  do  not  practise,  as  I  feel  sure  that  the  loss  of  time  and  the  expense 
required  for  the  production  of  tomatoes  in  this  manner  would  be  of  greater 
value  from  a  financial  standpoint  than  the  tomatoes  are  often  worth  after 
they  are  produced.  My  object  is  to  discuss  the  methods  of  the  commercial 
man  for  producing  this  crop  as  a  financial  investment  and  in  wholesale 
quantities. 

The  growing  season  in  the  Province  of  Ontario  is  not  sufficiently  long 
to  carry  on  this  business  entirely  in  the  open  air.  In  order  that  a  satis- 
factory percentage  of  the  fruit  may  ripen  it  has  been  found  necessary  to 
have  plants  of  a  fairly  good  size  by  the  time  the  ground  is  well  warmed  in 
the  spring  and  all  danger  of  frost  is  over.  The  tomato  plant  is  very  sus- 
ceptible to  cold  and  a  very  light  frost  will  injure  it.  For  the  production  of 
these  plants  we  have  to  resort  to  the  use  of  hotbeds  or  greenhouses.  As 
few  people  have  greenhouses  unless  engaged  in  the  production  of  flowers  or 
vegetables  on  a  large  scale  for  market  purposes,  we  will  consider  the  more 
general  system  of  producing  the  plants  in  hotbeds. 

The  first  essential  in  the  construc^iion  of  a  hotbed  will  be  the  procuring 
of  a  sufficient  quantity  of  suitable  soil  some  time  in  the  fall.  It  is  neces- 
sarv  to  obtain  this  soil  in  the  fall  because  the  hotbeds  will  need  to  be 
started  sometime  during  the  month  of  March,  and  the  ground  is  frequently 
frozen  up  then,  and  often  covered  with  snow,  so  that  procuring  it  then 
might  be  a  very  difficult  t^-sk.  The  soil  should  be  piled  up  near  the  spot 
here  you  intend  to  have  your  bed  and  covered  over  with  straw  or  manure, 
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to  keep  as  much  frost  out  of  it  as  possible  in  order  that  it  will  handle  easily 
when  required.  The  soil  for  this  purpose  should  be  rich  and  mellow  and 
contain  about  one-fifth  in  volume  of  medium  fine  sand.  Obtain  earth  en- 
tirely free  of  weed  seeds,  or  as  nearly  so  as  it  is  possible  to  get  it,  or  consid- 
erable trouble  will  be  experienced  in  keeping  the  weeds  down.  Weeds 
growing  in  a  bed  encroach  upon  the  space  intended  for  the  plants  and  cause 
them  to  be  weakly  and  of  a  spindly  nature. 

The  size  of  a  frame  to  be  used  in  constructing  a  hotbed  will  depend 
entirely  upon  the  dimensions  of  the  sash  and  the  number  of  sash  to  be  used 
to  a  bed.  The  size  of  the  sash  that  is  commonly  used  is  three  feet  by  six 
feet,  consequently  the  frame  usually  made  is  twelve  feet  by  six  feet  in 
order  to  accommodate  four  or  five  of  these  .sash.  Three  pieces  of  two  by 
four  inch  scantling  are  inserted  in  each  frame  three  feet  apart  to  support 
the  sash  as  they  slide  up  and  down  upon  the  bed.  The  board  on  the  back 
of  the  frame  should  be  about  eighteen  inches  wide,  that  on  the  front  twelve 
inches.  When  the  frame  is  in  position  have  it  slope  as  nearly  to  the  south 
as.  is  convenient.  As  the  time  draws  near  for  constructing  the  bed,  a 
quantity  of  manure,  suitable  for  hotbed  purposes,  must  be  on  hand.  Horse 
manure  containing  a  moderate  amount  of  straw  will  be  found  to  be  the  best 
to  use.  Place  the  manure  in  a  pile  in  order  to  start  fermentation,  then  as 
soon  as  a  good  heat  has  developed  fork  it  over  and  place  in  position  for 
the  bed.  The  pile  as  finally  constructed  should  be  one  and  one  half  by 
two  feet  deep,  and  large  enoup-h  to  support  the  frame  and  extend  beyond  it 
a  foot  or  two  on  all  sides.  When  building  up  the  pile  of  manure  care 
should  be  taken  to  have  it  well  tramped  down,  for  if  such  is  not  done  it  will 
heat  up  rnpidly,  fire-fang,  and  soon  cool  down  and  become  mseless.  But  if  it 
ifi  tramped  properly  the  heat  will  be  given  off  much  more  gradually  and 
its  usefulness  will  be  apparent  for  about  six  or  eight  weeks.  After  the 
frame  has  been  placed  upon  the  manure  bank  it  up  to  the  top  around  the 
outside.  It  is  th«n  ready  for  the  soil.  This  should  then  be  put  in  to  a 
depth  of  five  or  six  inches,  pulverized  and  levelled.  Place  the  «ash  on  the 
bed  and  do  not  plant  for  a  few  days.  If  planted  immediately  the  bed  may 
heat  up  too  rapidly  and  become  so  hot  as  to  destroy  the  germs  of  the  seeds, 
but  after  a  few  days  have  passed  the  temperature  will  become  more  uni- 
form and  it  will  then  be  safe  to  sow. 

The  foundation  of  success  in  tomato  growing  as  in  other  crops  rests  in 
good  seed.  If  the  seed  is  not  first-clase  we  cannot  expect  good  results  so 
that  the  selection  and  saving  of  seed  is  of  prime  importance.  Where 
seed  is  furnished  from  seedsmen  the  grower  has  no  control  but  must  accept 
what  is  placed  upon  the  market.  Where  sQed  is  obtained  from  tomatoes 
grown  on  your  own  place  the  following  points  should  be  observed :  — 

Ist.     Select  the   earliest  fruit. 

2nd.     Select  large  fruit. 

3rd.  Select  fruit  of  good  shape  and  smooth,  from  healthy  productive 
vines. 

4th.  Do  not  pick  the  fruit  until  very  ripe,  not  until  five  or  six  days 
after  all  signs  of  ^reen  have  gone. 

If  the  seed  is  thus  selected,  properly  saved,  and  kept  dry,  its  vitality 
should  last  for  several  years.  *  To  save  the  seed  properly  it  should  be 
washed  free  of  all  pulp  and  thoroughly  dried.  Too  much  of  the  seed  shf)uld 
not  be  put  together  when  fresh,  or  it  is  very  apt  to  heat  and  be  spoiled. 

When  the  bed  has  reached  the  desired  temperature  for  sowing,  mark 
it  off  in  drills  four  inches  apart,  and  sow  the  seed  in  these  drills.  Do  not 
sow  the  seed  too  thickly.  Cover  it  to  a  depth  of  one-half  inch.  After  the 
sowing  and  covering  is  done  press  the  soil  down  level  and  firm  with  a 
board  or  something  of  that  description. 
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The  beds,  from  the  time  they  are  planted  until  the  plants  are  ready 
for  the  field,  will  require  careful  attention  if  a  successful  and  profitable 
stand  of  plants  is  to  be  fiecured.  The  heat  should  be  kept  as  uniform  as 
possible  and  about  the  right  temperature  for  steady  growth.  Too  much 
heat  will  en  use  d'-awn  delicate  plants,  while  too  much  cooling  off  of.  the 
bed  will  produce  stunted  weaklings.  Of  the  two  evils  it  is  better  to  err 
on  the  side  of  having  too  much  heat,  as  the  tomato  is  not  adapted  to  stand 
any  degree  of  cold.  As  soon  as  the  plants  are  up  and  have  developed  their 
first  true,  leaves  they  will  need  to  be  transplanted  into  new  beds  in  order  to 
give  them  more  room  to  develop.  Many  growers  transplant  a  second  time 
before  finally  removing  to  the  field.  This  is  not  absolutely  necessary 
unless  the  plants  are  encroaching  upon  one  another.  They  require  plenty 
of  joom  in  oider  to  grow  stalky,  strong  and  healthy.  Remove  the  sash 
from  the  beds  during  bright  warm  days  for  a  while  before  the  time  of 
planting,  draws  near,  and  also  allow  the  beds  to  remain  open  at  night  the 
last  few  evenings  before  removing  the  plants  to  the  field  so  as  to  accustom 
them  to  the  open  air. 

When  selecting  a  spot  for  a  tomato  patch  avoid  poor  land.  Soils  that 
are  not  in  good  condition  will  produce  small,  badly  shaped  and  wrinkled 
tomatoes.  Sandy  or  light  clay  loams  if  well  drained,  well  manured  and 
thoroughly  cultivated  give  the  best  results.  Have  the  soil  prepared  as 
soon  as  possible  in  the  spring.  It  will  then  warm  up  much  earlier  and 
will  cause  a  great  many  of  the  weed  seeds  to  germinate  and  these  will  be 
easily  destroyed  by  a  stroke  of  the  harrows  just  before  planting. 

A  tomato  plant  when  set  out  in  the  field  requires  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  square  feet  of  space  for  proper  development.  Some  growers  eet 
out  their  plants  four  feet  by  four  feet  apart,  others  five  by  five  feet  or 
five  by  four  feet,  according  to  the  variety.  The  system  whereby  we  have 
the  five  foot  space  will  prove  to  be  the  most  advantageous.  The  wider 
space  enables  one  to  keep  up  the  cultivation  a  little  longer  and  will  be 
found  very  acceptable  when  picking  time  comes.  The  danger  of  trampling 
down  vines  and  tomatoes  will  be  much  lessened. 

A  few  hours  before  commencing  to  remove  plants  from  the  bed  to  the 
-  field,  soak  the  soil  in  the  beds  to  the  lowest  extremity  of  the  roots.  You 
will  then  be  able  to  take  up  the  plants  with  a  considerable  ball  of  earth 
attached  to  each  one.  When  setting  the  plant  in  the  field  bury  this  ball 
below  the  surface  a  few  inches.  If  the  plant  has  not  been  properly  grown, 
but  has  become  long  and  alender,  place  it  in  a  hole  on  a  slant  so  as  to  bury 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  stem  which  will  soon  send  out  roots  and  assist 
in  feeding  the  plant.  If  this,  long  stem  is  left  above  the  ground  the  plant 
is  very  apt  to  be  switched  about  with  the  wind  and  become  broken  off  and 
destroyed. 

Start  the  cultivator  going  as  soon  as  the  plants  have  been  set  out,  and 
keep  at  it  at  frequent  intervals  until  the  plants  are  well  developed  and 
about  ready  to  commence  maturing  their  fruit.  A  good  many  growers  ad- 
vise banking  or  mounding  up  around  the  plants  to  a  height  of  two  or  three 
inches  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  more  even  spread  or  distribution  of 
the  branches  over  the  surface  and  also  tb  ward  or  drain  off  water  and  thus 
lessen  the  tendency  to  rot.  The  only  training  or  attention  along  this  line, 
that  tomatoes  require  in  field  culture,  is  to  see  that  the  branches  of  the 
plants  distribute  themselves  on  all  sides  and  do  not  clump  together  or  in- 
terlace in  a  solid  mass  in  one  direction. 

As  the  season  of  the  ripening  of  the  tomatoes  draws  near  the  producer 
^st  have  on  hand  a  supply  of  packages     for     the  handling  of  his  crop. 

se   of  course  must  be  suitable  for  the  market  for  which  the  tomatoes 
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are  intended.  If  intended  for  the  early  market  or  local  retail  trade 
baskets  will  be  chiefly  used.  If  for  the  canning  factory  or  for  disposal  in 
large  quantities  bushel  crates  or  boxes  will  be  required.  When  placing 
fruit  upon  our  markets  the  returns  will  in  a  large  measure  depend  upon 
the  amount  of  skill  and  intelligence  exhibited  by  the  picker  and  the 
packer  in  putting  up  the  goods.  All  fruit  if  properly  packed  will  be  of 
uniform  size  and  ripeness.  All  blemishes  or  ill-shaped  specimens  should 
be  discarded.  Place  the  fruit  in  the  basket  with  the  stem  end  down,  wipe 
all  soiled  tomatoes  and  finish  off  with  a  smooth  and  level  surface.  If  the 
fruit  is  thus  put  up  in  a  neat,  clean  basket;  fruit  uniform,  bright  and 
clean,  and  tastefully  packed,  the  possibility  of  making  a  good  bargain 
with  the  consumer  is  far  greater  than  would  be  possible  where  as  good  a 
quality  of  fruit  was  offered  dumped  into  the  baskets  any  old  way  to  get 
the  baskets  full. 

Producers  of  food  stuffs  of  all  kinds  must  bear  in  mind  that  in  the  con- 
sumens  of  their  goods  they  have  a  taste  to  satisfy  and  an  eye  to  please,  and 
that  unless  they  make  the  article  they  have  to  sell  agreeable  and  pleasing 
to  both  senses  they  will  loose  in  a  measure  the  appreciation  of  the  eye  and 
the  palate.  Fruit  growers  and  market  gardeners  will  not  discover  the 
secret  for  increasing  the  demand  for  the  various  articles  they  produce, 
many  of  which  have  reached  the  limit  of  production  as  far  as  profitable 
returns  are  concerned,  until  such  time  as  a  larger  market  and  increased 
demand  is  created. 


SMALL  FRUITS  ON  THE  FARM. 

By  Fred.  A.  Sheppakd,  Qqeenston. 

A  sufiicient  amount  of  all  the  small  fruits  to  supply  the  family  while 
in  season,  and  also  enough  for  preserving  for  the  winter  months,  should 
be  found  on  every  farm. 

Fruit  is  a  luxury,  the  eating  of  which  is  both  pleasing  and  healthful, 
and  who  has  a  better  right  to  enjoy  it  than  the  man  who  tills  the  soil. 
Still  I  find  a  great  many  of  our  farmers  fail  to  place  these  luxuries  within 
the  reach  of  their  family. 

The  reason  given  by  most  farmers  for  not  growing  some  small  fruit 
is  that  they  haven't  time  to  look  after  it,  and  that  the  hoeing  and  weeding 
that  is  necessary  is  too  slow  and  tedious  for  them.  I  will  admit  that  the 
bane  of  growing  small  fruit  is  the  weeds,  and  if  we  do  not  spend  a  little 
time  in  cultivating,  hoeing  and  fighting  weeds,  we  cannot  expect  to  harvest 
full  crops.  Still  if  we  start  right  apd  do  the  cultivating  at  the  proper 
time,  we  will  have  no  trouble  in  keeping  clean  the  necessary  amount  to 
supply  the  family. 

Now  I  said  start  right.  I  am  afraid  some  farmers  have  not  done 
this.  The  majority  of  farmers  seem  very  scarce  of  land  when  laying  out 
a  garden,  and  usually  make  it  so  small  and  plant  their  plani«  and  bushes 
so  thickly  that  the  work  of  cleaning  all  has  to  be  done  by  hand.  Don't  be 
afraid  of  a  little  bit  of  land.  We  all  have  more  than  we  are  working  to 
the  best  advantage.  Give  your  trees  and  vines  plenty  of  room  so  that  you 
can  do  the  greater  part  of  your  cleaning  by  horse  power,  and  then  make  it 
a  point  to  give  the  garden  as  good  care  and  cultivation  as  you  do  your 
other  hoed  crops.  If  you  do  this  you  will  soon  realize  that  the  fruit  garden 
is  the  most  profitable  piece  of  land  on  the  farm,  for  it  will  supply  a  large 
amount  of  luscious  healthful  food,  which  will  lessen  the  grocery  bill,  the 
butcher's  bill  and  also  the  doctor's  bill. 
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A  few  words  about  the  cultivation  of  some  four  small  fruits  in  order 
of  ripening.  , 

Strawberries.  The  strawberry  may  well  be  called  the  king  of  fruits, 
It  has  many  good  points  to  recommend  it,  some  of  which  are: — It  is  the 
first  to  ripen  in  the  early  summer.  It  comes  into  full  bearing  in  about  13 
months  from  planting.  It  will  produce  more  bulk  of  fruit  per  acre.  On 
account  of  its  creeping  nature  it  is  easily  protected  in  winter  in  cold  sec- 
tions, by  covering  with  straw,  leaves  or  cedar  boughs,  and  it  succeeds  well 
on  nearly  all  kinds  of  soil. 

Planting.  Plant  in  the  spring  on  land  that  has  been  well  cultivated 
and  fertilized  the  year  previous.  We  plant  in  rows  four  feet  apart  and 
the  plants  two  feet  apart  in  the  row.  When  the  runners  start  we  let  them 
fill  up.  between  the.  plants  and  spread  out  sidewise  until  the  rows  are  from 
15  to  18  inches  wide. 

Varieties.  There  are  two  species  of  strawberry  plants  known  as  stam- 
inate  and  pistillate  varieties.  The  latter  has  an  imperfect  blossom,  and 
will  not  produce  fruit  when  planted  alone,  but  does  very  well  when  planted 
along  with  some  of  the  staminate  sorts  in  the  proportion  of  one  of  stam- 
inate  to  two  or  three  of  pistillate;  but  as  we  have  a  great  many  good  vari- 
eties of  the  staminate  or  perfect  blossom  kind  there  is  no  necessity  of  plant- 
ing any  of  the  imperfect  kinds.  In  growing  strawberries  for  home  use  we 
should  aim  to  have  as  long  a  season  as  possible,  and  for  this  reason  I  would 
advise  planting  a  few  each  of  an  early,  a  medium  and  a  late  variety. 
Three  good  ones  are: — Beder  Wood,  Clyde,  and  Williams. 

Cultivation.  After  plantinor  cultivate  at  least  once  a  week,  and  hoe 
often  enough  to  keep  down  all  weeds  during  summer.  In  the  fall  when 
the  ground  becomes  frozen  sufficiently  to  bear  up  a  wagon  cover  lightly 
with  straw  or  coarse  manure  say  IJ  inches  deep.  After  danger  of  heavinjg 
by  frost  is  over  in  spring  rake  off  this  mulch  and,  tramp  it  down  firmly  be- 
tween the  rows  where  it  will  perform  a  double  purpose  of  retaining  the 
moisture  and  keeping  the  berries  from  becoming  isandy. 

Raspberries.  This  berry  succeeds  best  on  light  warm  soil.  The  red 
varieties  are  propagated  by  suckers  that  come  up  from  the  roots  of  the  old 
plants,  the  black  caps  by  tips.  The  young  canes  grow  up,  turn  over  and 
the  points  take  root  in  the  soil  usually  in  August  or  September.  In  most 
sections  the  reds  are  cultivated  in  rows, six  to  eight  feet  apart  and  the 
plants  2\  feet  apart  in  the  row.  Then  let  the  suckers  fill  up  between  to 
form  a  solid  row.  The  blacks  are  usually  planted  in  hills  four  or  five  feet 
apart  each  way.  In  order  to  get"  a  big  crop  of  large  berries  it  is  necessary 
to  give  a  liberal  application  of  manure  and  good  clean  cultivation.  I  have 
found  of  late  years  that  I  can  keep  up  the  size  of  my  berries  much  better  by 
cultivating  right  through  th^  picking  season.  Run  through  with  the  culti- 
vator after  each  picking  to  stir  the  soil,  break  up  the  cruet  formed  by  the 
tramping  of  the  pickers  and  to  form  a  mulch.  An  important  point  in  rasp- 
berry growing  is  the  summer  pruning.  As  soon  as  the  young  canes  reach  a 
height  of  3  feet,  usually  about  the  middle  of  July,  we  go  through  and  cut  ofp 
the  ends  of  the  canes.  This  checks  the  upwa'rd  growth,  makes  them  grow 
stocky  and  causes  them  to  ripen  up  and  form  a  better  quality  of  wood, 
which  Js  not  so  apt  to  freeze  back  in  winter.  We  usually  remove  all 
dead  wood  and  surplus  canes  in  the  spring.  Three  good  varieties  are  :  — 
Marlborough  for  early,  Cuthbert  for  main  crop,  and  Golden  Queen  the 
best  white  variety. 

Blackberbies.  This  berry  plays  a  very  important  part  in  the  farm- 
fruit  garden  on  account  of  its  long  fruiting  season.  It  begins  to  ripen 
t  the  time  the  raspberries  are  done,  and  continues  fruiting  for  from 
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six  weeks  to  two  months.  It  is  propagated  by  suckers  and  does  its  best  on 
warm  light  soil,  but  does  well  on  any  soil  that  is  well  drained.  Plant  in 
spring  in  rows  eight  feet  apart,  and  2 J  apart  in  rows,  and  let  it  fill  up  be- 
tween into  solid  rows.  Give  annual  pruning  in  spring,  and  don't  forget 
the  summer  pruning.  As  soon  as  the  young  canes  get  3J  feet  high,  nip 
them  off.  If  this,  is  not  done  they  will  run  up  6  or  8  feet  high  and  make 
a  soft  cane  that  is  almost  certain  to  be  frozen  back  in  winter.  Mjr  own 
system  of  cultivation  is  to  plow  up  to  the  bushes  in  late  summer  or  early  fall, 
and  then  work  down  in  spring  with  cultivator  and  hoe,  and  like  in  the 
raspberries  we  cultivate  frequently  right  through  the  season  until  the 
fruit  is  all  off. 

I  have  obtained  best  results  by  fertilizing  with  barnyard  manure  and 
wood  ashes.  Some  of  tne  best  varieties  of  this  berry  have  had  to  be  dis- 
carded on  account  of  not  being  hardy  enough  to  stand  our  Canadian  wint- 
ers.    Three  good  hardy  ones  are  Agawam,  Snyder,  and  Western  Triumph. 


THE  FARMER'S  LAWN  AND  FLQWER  GARDEN. 

By  Wm.  Hunt,  O.A.C,  Glelph. 

One  of  the  greatest  charms  of  farm  life  in  the  old  land,  more  especially 
in  the  south  and  west  of  England,  is  the  delightful  lawns  and  gardens 
usually  found  surrounding  the  cottages  and  farm  houses.  Visitors  from 
all  parts  of  the  world  admire  the  many  rural  landsc^e  and  floral  beauties 
of  the  old  land,  more  especially  those  of  farm  and  cottage  homes.  And  it 
is  no  wonder  that  those  who  have  lived  amongst  these  surroundings, 
whether  in  the  hey-day  of  childhood  and  youth  or  the  more  mature  years 
of  life,  never  forget  them;  and  the  mere  mention  of  the  old  ivy-clad  village 
church  or  the  jasmine-covered  porch  of  the  old  home  brings  pleasing  recol- 
lections to  those  who  'have  lived  amongst  or  even  visited  casually  the 
peaceful,  quiet    beauty  of  the  rural  districts  of  England. 

"Vyhilst  from  climatic  conditions,  and  short  spring  and  summer  sea- 
sons, we  may  as  a  rule  not  be  able  to  have  sUch  elaborately  laid  out  gar- 
dens and  lawns  as  exist  there,  still  there  is  no  reason  why  every  farm 
homestead  cannot  have  a  small  gifass-plot  and  flower  garden  in  close  prox- 
imity to  the  farm  house. 

Make  the  surroundings  of  the  homestead  more  home-like  and  attrac- 
tive. It. is  no  wonder  that  sometimes  the  young  people  are  lured  away 
from  the  farna  where  ofttimes  there  is  little  but  the  regular  routine  duties 
of  farm  work  to  interest  them  or  occupy  their  attention.  Give  the  young 
people,  more  especially  the  young  ladies  of  the  family,  a  flower  bed  or 
border  and  lawn.  The  latter  should  be  large  enough  so  that  the  members 
of  the  family  can  enjoy  a  game  of  crotjuet  or  tennis,  whenever  a  few  min- 
utes' time  can  be  spared  for  recreation  and  pleasure,  from  the  sometimes 
heavy  and  onerous  duties  pertaining  to  fariti  life.  Have  a  few  rods,  of 
perhaps  your  many  acres  set  aside  for  home  enjoyment,  it  may  prevent  the 
tendency  of  so  many  of  the  young  people  from  wishing  to  leave  the  farm, 
for  the  gay  and — what  proves  too  often  to  be — the  delusive  and  ruinous 
surroundings  of  city  life.  A  small  lawn  and  a  few  shade  trees  with  some 
plants  and  flowers  are  not  expensive  luxuries  to  obtain,  and  will  not  cost 
much  to  maintain  and  keep  up  when  once  secured.  A  nice  grass  plot  or 
lawn  adds  most  decidedly  to  the  attractive  appearance  of  a  farm  home  and 
also  its  marketable  value,  without  adding  any  extra  figures  to  the  asses- 
sor's tax  roll. 
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I  have  been  led  very  largely  to  make  these  _  remarks  from  the  fact, 
that  -one  has  only  to  notice  "the  pleasure  and  enjoyment  that  the  members 
of  our  Farmers'  Institutes — more  especially  the  ladies — derive,  when  they 
visit  the  greenhouses  and  grounds  of  the  0.  A.  College  during  the  June 
excursions.  The  close  interest  shown  by  the  students  at  the  college  when 
taking  up  the  practical  part  of  floriculture  which  forms  a  part  of  their- 
regular  studies  during  the  second  year  term,  also  convinces  and  assuree 
me,  that  not  only  they  themselves,  but  the  rest  of  the  family  at  home,  are 
deeply  interested  in  how  to  beautify  and  decorate  the  surroundings  of  their 
farm  homes.  Their  success  in  the  propagation  and  culture  of  plants,  as 
well  as  the  interesting  and  encouraging  reports  of  how  the  collection  of 
plants  raised  by  the  students  themselves  were  appj*eciated  at  their  homes, 
is  ample  evidence  of  the  increasing  interest  being  shown  by  our  farmers  in 
regard  to  beautifying  the  surroundings  of  their  homestead^. 

The  prettier  and  more  attractive  the  farm  home  and  its  surroundings 
are  made,  the  lighter  and  pleasanter  will  be  the  labors  of  the  farm.  And 
whatever  tends  to  increase  the  beauty  or  attractiveness  of  i;he  home,  also 
tends  to  make  hearts  truer  to  home.  And  what  is  there  that  adds  more  to 
the  quiet  peaceful  appearance  of  the  surroundings  of  any  home  than  do 
a  few  shade  trees  and  a  few  plants  and  flowers.  Much  has  been  done  in 
thia  respect  by  many  of  our  farmers  during  the  past  few  years,  still  there 
are  many  othefwise  beautiful  homes,  that  need  only  a  sprinkling  of  foliage 
and  flowers  to  make  them  more  beautiful  and  home-like. 

I  will  endeavor  to  give  a  few  practical  hints  and  descriptions  in  a 
general  way  as  to  the  best  and  most  inexpensive  means  to  make  the  farm 
home  look  cheerful  and  attractive,  without  incurring  a  very  large  outlay 
either  of  money  or  labor. 

The  Lawn  or  Grass  Plot,  This  should  be  fenced  off  with  a  fairly  close- 
ly built  picket  or  small  meshed  wire  fence,  so  that  fowl  and  other  animals 
can  be  kept  out  of  it.  Climbing  and  trailing  plants  should  be  planted  close 
on  the  inside  of  the  fence  about  every  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  (a  bare  picket 
fence  does  not  add  to  the  beauty  of  any  lawn).  Perennial  or  permanent 
climbers  are  the  best  for  this  purpose.  Annual  climbers,  or  climbers 
raised  from  seed,  are  an  annual  trouble,  and  oftentimes  an  annual  failure, 
and  even  when  they  are  a  success  the  season  is  nearly  over  before  they 
attain  to  their  full  beauty.  Permanent  or  perennial  climbers  are  effective 
as  soon  as  they  break  into  leaf  in  the  opening  time. 

One  of  the  best  and  most  reliable  of  our  permanent  climbing  plants 
is  the  old-fashioned  Virginia  Creeper  (Ampelopsis  quinquefolia.)  The 
Aristolochia  sipho,  or  Dutchman's  Pipe,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  is  a 
very  dense  quick-growing  climber.  Its  large  insect-proof  leaves  overlap- 
ping each  other  as  they  do,  make  a  close '  dense  covering  for  a  fence  or 
building,  but  unfortunately  it  is  not  hardy  in  the  northern  sections  of  the 
Province.  The  Trumpet  Vine,  or  the  Bignonia  radicans,  is  another  beau- 
tiful climber,  and  almost  entirely  hardy  in  most  sections. 

Two  more  good  hardy  and  reliable  climbers  are  Clematis  Virgixiiana 
and  Clematis  vitalba,  or  Travellers'  Joy.  Both  of  these  make  very  pretty 
climbers  for  a  fence  or  trellis.  Some  of  the  rarer  kind  of  Clematis  such 
as  Clematis  Jackmanii  and  C.  Henreji  and  others  are  most  beautiful,  but 
are  more  suitable  for  growing  on  a  wire  trellis  around  the  house  or  veran- 
dah than  for  covering  a  garden  or  lawn  fence^.  The  one  annual  climber 
that  I  would  recommend  for  covering  a  fence  quickly  and  easily  is  the 
cucumber  vine.  A  few  seeds  of  this  vine  sown  in  May  or  June  where  the 
plant  is  wanted  to  grow,  will  soon  produce  plants  that  will  grow  quickly 
■^nd  cover  a  large  space.     When  in  flower  the  wild  cucumber  vine  makes 
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a  splendid  appearance  with  its  feathery-looking  sprays  of  white  flowers 
and  its  large  green  leaves.  This  plant  will  seed  and  renew  itself  without 
any  trouble  of  sowing  seed  again  for  several  successive  years.  The  wild 
cucumber  is  eminently  suited  for  the  farm  garden.  Climbing  Nasturtiums^ 
Morning  Glory,  and  Japanese  Hop  are  all  good  annual  climbers  and  can 
be  grown  easily  from  seed  sown  in  May  where  the  plants  are  to  grow.  The 
Cobea  sccmdens  is  a  good  climber  and  succeeds  well  in  light  rich  soil. 
Cohea  scandens  seed  should  be  sown  indoors  in  pots  or  boxes  about  the  end 
of  April  or  early  in  May,  and  grown  inside  until  June,  when  they  can  be 
planted  outside  after  danger  of  ^rost  is  over.  The  Cobea  is  a  beautiful 
climber  and  succeeds  well  out  of  doors  during  summer.  It  is  really  a 
greenhouse  perennial,  but  is  usually  grown  as  an  annual  from  seed.  All 
of  these  climbers  are  pretty  and  easy  ^  to  grow,  but  the  two  easiest  ta  grow 
and  the  most  effective,  whether  for  a  fence  or  trellis  work,  are  the  Virginia 
Creeper,  and  the  wild  cucumber  vine. 

The  grass  plot  itself  never  should  be  exactly  a  dead  level,  it  should 
in  all  cases  have  a  fall  of  at  least  one  inch  in  every  eight  or  ten  yard. 
The  fall  should  always  be  away  from  the  buildings,  so  as  to  c^rry  off  sur- 
face water  freely.  The  best  time  to  start  making  a  lawn  or  grass  plot  is  in 
the  fall  or  early  spring.  The  rough  grading  should  at  least  be  done  in 
the  autumn.  Early  in  the  spring,  harrow  or  rake  the  surface  very  fine. 
Then  sow  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  Red  Top  grass,  Kentucky  Blue 
grass,  and  Dutch  Clover.  Sow  a  half  pound  of'  this  mixture  to  every 
square  rod  of  ground,  and  sow  as  early  in  spring  as  possible,  and  on  a  calm 
day.  The  seed  should  not  be  harrowed  or  raked  in  heavily.  A  brush 
harrow  drawn  over  it  once  or  twice  is  the  best  method  of  covering  the  seed, 
if  the  ground  is  in  the  right  condition.  A  brush  harrow  can  easily  be 
made  by  tying  a  few  bushy  maple  boughs  together  in.  a  spreading  manner. 
Do  not  use  the  lawn  mower  the  first  summer.  Once  or  twice  cutting  with 
a  scythe  will  be  the  best.  In  fact,  all  lawns  that  cannot  be  kept  well 
watered  in  hot  weather  should  be  cut  with  a  scythe  in  preference  to  a  lawn 
mower.  A  mulch  of  well-rotted  manure,  or  better  still  a  mixture  of  good 
loamy  soil  with  the  manure  in  equal  quantities  applied  to  the  lawn  in  the 
fall  will  be  of  great  benefit.  An  inch  in  depth  of  this  mulch  will  not  be 
too  much.  The  grass  on  an  old  lawn  will  also  be  very  much  improved  by 
a  mulch  of  this  kind  every  fall,  or  at  least  every  alternate  autumn  season. 
Give  the  lawn  a  good  raking  with  a  fine  iron  rake  in  the  spring,  and  re- 
move any  stones  or  coarse  rubbish,  most  of  the  mulch  will  be  thus  left,  and 
will  work  into  the  soil.  If  there  are  any  bare  patches,  rake  the  surface 
over  well,  and  sow  a  mixture  of  the  seeds  as  before  recommended  for  a 
new  lawn. 

Planting  the  Grass  Plot,  Do  not  overplant.  Many  lawns  and  grass 
plots  have  too  many  trees  and  shrubs  planted  on  them.  A  few  shade  trees 
should  be  planted.  Place  them  near  the  house.  Their  shade  will  be  very 
acceptable  in  the  few  spare  hours  a  farmer  has  in  the  hot  weather,  and 
besides  this  they  are  great  safeguards  to  buildings  from  lightning. 

There  is  no  better  shade  tree  than  the  hard  maple.  The  Norway  and 
Manitoba  maples  are  quicker  growing,  but  neither  are  as  desirable  as  the 
sugar  maple.  The  Norway  Maple  is  the  better  of  the  other  two.  The  soft 
maple  grows  quickly,  but  does  not  make  a  good  shaped  tree,  and  is  very 
liable  to  splinter  and  break  down  with  heavy  rain  and  wind  storms.  The 
horse  chestnut  is  a  quick  grower  and  looks  pretty  especially  when  in  flower, 
but  is  more  rubbishy  than  the  maples. 

Shrubs,  Do  not  crowd  the  centre  of  the  lawn  with  large  strong  grow- 
ing shrubs.     By  all  means  plant  a  lilac  or  two  away  at  the  end  or  side  of 
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the  grass  plot,  but  don't  plant  item  out  in  the  open  lawn.  They  are  too 
large  for  this  purpose  unless  the  lawn  ia  very  large.  Plant  them  where 
they  can  grow  without  having  to  be  qlipped  or  pruned  back  every  year  t-o 
keep  them  within  bounds.  You  will  then  get  plenty  of  thin  sweet  panicles 
of  blossom  that  look  so  pretty  when  cut  and  placed  in'a  vase  or  jardiniere. 
The  best  varieties  to  plant  are  the  old  fashioned  ones.  Syringa  vulgarii 
alba  (white)  and  the  purple  of  the  same  type  are  about  the  best  lilacs  yet. 
The  Persian  lilacs  {Syringa  I'ersica)  are  very  nice  and  a  little  later  flower- 
ing than  the  first  mentioned.  Many  of  the  New  Hybrid  lilacs  arc  very 
pretty,  but  not  as  enduring  or  as  free  flowering  as  a  rule  as  the  older  varie- 
ties and  are  expensive.  Syringa  Japonica  is  one  of  the  beat  Japanese 
lilacs,  its  feathery  plumes  of  white  flowers  coming  in  when  most  of  the 
other  lilacs  have  done  flowering.  OJher  good  shrubs  for  planting  in  the 
background  or  near  the  fence  are  the  Cydonia  Japonica  (Japan  Quince), 
and  the  pink  and  white  varieties  of  the  Tartarian  or  Siberian  Honeysuckles. 
The  pink  variety  is  particularly  pretty.  All  of  these  will  make  a  bush  eight 
or  ten  feet  in  height,  and  from  ten  to  twelve  feet  through  them.  A  good 
large  specimen  of  the  latter  variety  when  -">vered  with  its  light  pink  sweet- 
scented  blossoms  is  a  pretty  sight.  The  PhUadelphicvs  Coronariun  (Mock 
Orange),  and  the  Caragana  arboresci-ns  or  Siberian  Pea  shrub  are  both 
large  shrubs,  and  good  hardy  fine  flowering  kinds.  One  more  shrub  must 
not  be  omitted,  that  is  the  Ribes  aureum  or  American  currant.  Its  bright 
yellow  flowers  emit  a  delicious  odor  that  will  perfume  a  whole  garden. 

For  dotting  about  here  and  there  on  the  lawn,  WpigeJia  rosea, 
Spirca  Van  Houteii,  Devtzea  crenata,  and  Deutsia  gracUix  are  pretty 
shrubs  but  I  do  not  admire  planting  them  thickly  in  the  centre  of  a  small 
lawn.  Avoid  planting  spruce  or  cedars  in  the  centre  of  the  lawn  where 
they  will  soon  have  to  be  clipped  every  year  to  keep  them  from  overgrow- 
ing everything  else,  besides  killing  out  other  plants  around  them.  There 
are  no  prettier  trees  than  many  of  the  spruce  and  cedars,  but  plant  them 
either  as  wind-breaks  a  distance  away,  or  in  some  position  where  tbey  can 
have  lots  of  room  to  grow  and  develop  into  the  graceful  pyramids  of  beauty 
which  they  do  when  given  their  proper  position  in  landscape  scenery. 
Spruce  and  cedar  hedges  or  single  trees  if  planted  where  they  require  clip- 
ping annually  are  a  source  of  annual  expense  and  trouble  to  anyone,  aa 
only  an  expert  can  clip  a  cedar  or  spruce  hedge  to  make  it  look  symmetrical 
and  shapely.  ' 

If  ornamental  trees  are  wanted  on  the  lawn,  the  weeping  and  cut  leaf 
birch  makes  a  beautiful  tree.  In  the  southern  part  of  the  Province  the 
Catalpa  speciosa  and  the  Liriodendron  or  Tulip  tree  are  handsome  lawn 
trees.  Some  of  the  fancy  Japanese  maple.'!  are  very  pretty  but  not  entirely 
Jiardy.     Elm  trees  are  only  suited  for  large  lawns. 

[iXED  Border.  No  farm  lawn  or  flower  garden  should  be  without 
irder  of  plants  and  flowers,  more  especially  the  hardy  perennial 
ley  are  very  little  trouble  when  once  planted  and  will  give  a 
of  blossom  from  early  spring  until  late  autumn  if  a  good  aelee- 
ieties  is  planted. 

ist  place  for  the  border  is  at  the  side  or  end  of  the  grass  plot.  A 
where  from  six  to  ten  or  twelve  feet  in  width  from  the  fence  can 
■  wider  if  necessary,  but  a  border  six  feet  in  width  is  usually 
enough.  The  edge  of  the  border  can  be  cut  straight  and  parallel 
!e,  or  it  can  be  cut  in  curves  and  bends  if  thought  desirable.  A 
;e  is  prettiest,  but  more  difficult  to  plan  and  cut  out  than  a 
one. 
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The  ground  where  the  border  is  to  be  should  be  well  dug  and  manured, 
and  all  perennial  weeds  such  as  spear  grass,  dandelions,  thistle,  burdock, 
«tc.,  should  be  carefully  dug  out  and  removed.  Early  in  the  fall  is  the 
best,  time  to  do  this.  Some  of  the  hardiest  plants  can  be  planted  in  the 
fall.  The  old  fashioned  Dielytra  or  Bleeding  Heart,  one  of  the  prettiest 
and  hardiest  of  our  border  perennials  can  be  planted  in  September  or 
October.  German  Iris  and  Paeonias  can  also  be  planted  in  the  fall.  Other 
kinds  of  perennial  plants  suitable  for  the  border  or  flower  garden  are  the 
Lemon  Lily  (Heme'rocallis  flava),  Gaillardia  grandifioTa,  Coreopsis  grandi- 
flora,  Aquilegia  or  Columbine,  the  peach  leaved  Campanula  or  Canterbury 
Bell.  The  different  colors  of  the  hardy  phlox  {Phlox  Paniculata)  are  grand 
late  flowering  perennials.  The  Oriental  poppy  (Papaver  Orientale)  is  also 
one  of  the  best  and  showiest  border  perennials.  Its  immense  crimson 
scarlet  flowers  are  very  showy  in  June  and  July.  All  of  those  plants  I 
have  mentioned  are  suitable  for  the  centre  of  the  border. 

For  the  front  or  edge  of  the  border,  the  blue  and  white 
dwarf  Canterbury  bells  {Campanula  carpathica)  are  very  pretty,  growing 
only  six  or  eight  inches  in  height  and  forming  large  clumps  in  a  short 
time.  The  pink  and  white  dwarf  phlox  subulata  or  moss  phlox,  soon  make 
a  regular  carpet  of  pink  and  white  in  May  and  early  June,  The  perennial 
Candytuft  {Iberis  sempervirens)  is  another  pretty  dwarf  early  white  flower- 
ing perennial.  And  the  perennial  Forget-me-not  must  be  included,  its 
pretty  blue  flowers  being  most  acceptable  in  the  -early  summer  months. 
For  a  good  background  for  these  plants  I  have  mentioned,  the  Rudbeckia 
or  Golden  Glow  must  not  be  forgotten,  as  it  is  one  of  the  best  and  sturdiest 
of  our  hardy  border  plants.  It  must  be  planted  at  the  back  near  the  fence. 
Some  of  the  perennial  sunflowers  are  also  very  good  for  this  position.  The 
Uelenium  autumnals  superbium  and  Helenium  striata  or  Striped  Helenium 
are  also  good  autumn  flowering  perennials.  Be  sure  and  have  a  clump  of 
Lily  of  the  Valley  in  some  odd  corner.^ .  They  are  sweetly  delicate  for 
sprays  and  bouquets. 

These  perennials  I  have  mentioned  will  of  themselves  make  a  grand 
display  of  bloom  from  early  spring  until  fall,  the  second  year  after  being 
planted  if  given  only  ordinary  care  and  attention  such  as  keeping  down 
weeds,  and  forking  over  the  ground  in  early  spring.  If  a  little  well-rotted 
atable  manure  is  forked  in  amongst  them  every  spring  it  will  help  them. 
In  about  three  or  four  years  from  the  time  of  setting  out,  these  plants  will 
require  to  be  dug  up,  and  divided  into  smaller  clumps,  as  they  grow  and 
spread  rapidly.  Early  in  May  is  the  best  time  for  this  dividing  and  trans- 
planting. All  weeds  should  be  carefully  dug  out  of  the  border,  and  also 
picked  out  of  the  clumps  of  roots  when  this  is  done.  A  good  coat  of  well- 
rotted  stable  manure  should  be  dug  in  when  the  border  is  re-planted  again. 

If  a  few  hardy  rose  bushes,  and  a  few  clumps  of  hardy  lilies,  such  as 
Lilium^candidum,  the  hardy^  white  lily;  and  some  of  the  old-fashioned 
Turkscap  Lily  {Lilium  Tigrinum)  often  known  as  the  Tiger  lily  are  added  as 
well  as  a  Dahlia  and  Canna  root  or  two  in  summer,  a  beautiful  border  can  be  had 
that  will  give  its  owner  good  returns  and  brighten  up  the  garden  and  lawn 
from  early  spring  until  the  snow  flies  again.  Many  of  the  plants  such  as  Paeo- 
nies,  Iris  and  the  Lemon  Lily  fire  especially  adapted  for  planting  in  clumps 
anywhere  around  the  house  if  a  regular  border  is  not  required. 

Annuals. 

If  a  few  seeds  of  annuals  such  as  Mignonette,  Nasturtium,  Phlox 
Drummondii,  Ten  Week  Stock,  Asters,  Sweet  Peas,  Mariqrolds,  and  Zinnias 
are  sown  here  and  there  amongst  the  perennial  plants  mentioned  they  will 
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help  to  fill  up  until  the  perennial  plan(a  are  established,  and  besides  will 
give  a  variety  of  form  and  color  that  will  make  the  mixed  border  one  of 
the  most  interesting  and  attractive  features  of  the  farm  garden. 

Any  old  plants  of  geraniums  or  any  other  border  plants  grown  in  the 
window  during  the  winter  can  be  planted  out  to  help  brighten  up  and  make 
a  variety  in  the  mixed  border.  A  few  spring  flowering  bulbs  must  not  be 
forgotten  for  the  mixed  border  or  for  planting  near  the  house.  Tulips  and 
r  Narcissi  (Daffodils)  are  the  best  for  this  purpose,  as  they  are  hardier  and 
showier  than  most  other  spring  flowering  bulbs,  and  naturalize  themaelves 
much  better  than  many  other  spring  flowering  bulbs.  The  varieties  of 
of  Trumpet  Narcissus  and  Narcissus  Poeticua  are  the  beat  kinds  to 
plant.  Hyacinths,  Crocus,  Snowdrop,  Scilla  Siberica,  etc.,  look  very 
pretty  in  early  spring,  but  are  not  as  well  adapted  for  a  mixed  border  as 
Tulips  and  Narcissi.  Their  bright  blooms  are  very  acceptable  and  pleas- 
ing in  early  spring  time,  and  if  not  disturbed  they  will  grow  and  increase 
in  beauty  for  several  years  without  requiring  to  be  transplanted  or  renewed. 

AkBORS    OS    SUMUEB    HoUSES. 

This  is  one  of  the  features  of  landscape  gardening  too  often  lost  sight 
of,  not  only  in  connection  with  farm  and  country  homes,  but  also  that  of 
city  lawns  and  gardens,  and  I  may  add  of  our  public  parks  and  gardens 
also.  The  rose  and  jasmine  covered  arbors  in  connection  with  landscape 
scenery  in  almost  all  parts  of  the  old  world  are  too  well  known,  and  have 
been  described  both  in  prose  and  poetry  by  writers,  that  comment  on  them 
here  is  unnecessary.  Especially  where  shade  trees  are  not  available,  there 
is  nothing  that  w'U  add  more  pleasure  to  the  garden  than  a  rustic  arbor 
covered  with  any  of  the  perennial  and  annual  climbers  I  have  mentioned. 
The  shape  and  size  of  the  arbor  is  a  matter  of  taste  and  convenience  only. 
A  few  cedar  posts,  and  a  few  yards  of  plain  wire  are  the  only  materials 
leally  necessary  besides  the  climbing  plants.  A  light  board  or  shingle  roof 
can  be  added  if  thought  desirable  to  make  it  more  weather  proof.  A  rustic 
seat  or  a  few  old  chairs  and  perhaps  a  plain  board  table  will  complete  what 
will  prove  not  only  a  picturesque  addition  to  the  lawn,  but  also  furnish  a 
cool,  airy,  retreat  when  a  few  minutes  can  be  spared  for  rest  and  quiet. 
By  all  means  have  a  small  summer  house  somewhere  near  the  dwelling 
bouse,  especially  if  no  shade  trees  are  growing  near, 

n-B  ^n^j  Qn  climbing  plants  around  the  house.  Never  put  climbing 
ose  to  the  walls  of  the  house.  Always  have  a  trellia  work  of 
or  of  wire,  so  that  the  plants  can  be  kept  an  inch  or  two  at 
!  wall,  more  especially  on  the  south  and  west  sides  of  the 
ilimbers  can  stand  the  intense  concentrated  burning  heat  of 
B,  brick  or  stone  building  facing  the  south  or  west  if  the 
jied  directly  to  it.  Air  space  between  the  plants  and  build- 
had  for  several  reasons.  One  Reason  is  that  the  plants  will 
trained  a  few  inches  from  the  wall,  and  again  it  gives  better 
I  to  apply  insecticides  to  kill  the  insects  that  are  so  common 
lants  especially.  More  people  fail  with  climbing  roses  from 
close  to  the  walls,  and  planting  them  in  a  position  facing 
t  than  from  any  other  reasons.  An  east  or  north-east  aspect 
roses  best,  especially  when  planted  close  up  to  a  building. 
3  would  not  suffer  so  much  from  the  rose-thrip  as  they  do  if 
ited  as  I  have  stated.  The  rose-thrip  is  the  very  email  white 
that  eats  the  foliage  of  the  roses  until  the  leaves  become 
in  July  and  August.  The  best  preventive  of  the  attacks  of 
sts  that  ruin  so  many  roses  is  to  plant  as  I  have  described, 
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and  in  May  or  June  just  before  tlie  flower  buds  open  give  the  bushes 
copious  sprinklings  of  water  in  warm  weather,  and  a  spraying  of  strong 
tobacco  water  once  or  twice  a  week  from  the  time  the  leaves  develop  until 
the  flower  buds  open.  Spray  on  the  underneath  side  of  the  foliage  as  much 
m  possible,  as  that^is  where  the  thrip  usually  gets  in  its  destructive  work. 
A  dry  arid  atmosphere  suits  thrip  and  the  other  rose  pests,  red  spider,  and 
aphis  or  green  fly.  By  planting  and  training  the  plant  a  little  way  from 
the  building  the  foliage  gets  more  of  the  rain  that  falls,  and  these  insects 
do  not  like  water  or  dampness.  Other  pests  that  trouble  both  bush  and 
climbing  roses  are  the  rose  elug  and  rose  chafer.  A  spray  of  weak  Paris 
green  solution  or  a  dusting  with  dry  Hellebore  powder  just  before  the 
flower  buds  open  will  usually  prevent  these  peets  from  doing  much  injury. 
The  Paris  green  solution  should  only  be  of  about  one  £alf  the  strength 
used  for  killing  potato  bugs. 

All  of  the  climbing  plants  I  have  mentioned  are  more  or  less  suitable 
for  verandahs  or  trellis  work  around  the  house. 

One  other  climber  for  the  house  should  be  mentioned,  viz. :  the  Boston 
Ivy  or  Ampelopsis  Veitchti.  This  is  a  true  climber  and  clings  to  the  brick 
wall  tenaciously,  and  in  a  few  years  will  soon  cover  the  walls  of  a  house. 
In  the  northern  districts  it  is  not  entirely  hardy,  although  it  succeeds  in 
most  parts  of  the  Province  when  once  it  has  become  established.  The  first 
winter  or  two  it  would  be  best  to  cover  the  plants  with  a  thin  covering  of 
straw  or  corn  stalks.  A  house  or  building  covered  with  this  climber  is  a 
very  pretty  eight.  This  is  a  real  clinging  creeper  and  should  be  planted 
close  to  the  house  as  it  clings  to  the  hpuse  and  needs  no  support  of 
any  kind. 

Much  more  might  be  said  about  making  farm  and  country  homes 
bright  and  home-like,  but  I  have  already  encroached  too  much  on  space 
to  allow  of  saying  more  on  the  subject.  I  .have  endeavored  to  outline  a  few 
phases  of  home  decorative  art  in  plain  words,  and  trust  that  what  I  have 
written  may  help  a  few  of  the  many  who  are  anxious  to  make  their  home 
surroundings  picturesque  and  pretty,  thus  helping  to  give  pleasure 
not  only  to  themselves,  but  giving  pleasure  also  to  every  one 
who  sees  them.  Plants  and  flowers  and  pleasant  surroundings 
have  more  to  do  with  the  framing  and  moulding  of  character  than  we  some- 
times give  them  credit  for,  and  in  their  quiet  way  teach  lessons  that  appeal 
to  the  better  side  of  human  nature  in  a  manner  that  is  oftentimes  irresis- 
tible, and  when  perhaps  more  direct  teaching  and  appeals  may  fail  in  the 
effect. 


FARM  FORESTRY. 

By  E.  J.  Zavitz,  OA.C,  Guelph. 

In  the  older  parts  of  the  Province  many  land  owners  are  realizing  that 
the  wooded  and  waste  portions  of  the  land  should  receive  rational  treatment. 

The  early  problem  of  the  settler  was  to  clear  enough  land  to  obtain  food 
and  a  living*.  It  was  during  this  period  that  such  valuable  timber  as  black 
walnut  was  made  into  fence  rails  or  burned  in  clearing  operations.  Then  fol- 
lowed the  exploitation  of  timbered  areas  for  the  direct  returns  to  be  obtained 
from  the*  lumber.  This  has  been  carried  on  to  the  present  day  without  regard 
to  the  future.  ^  ^  ^  ... 

Much  has  been  written  and^said  concerning  the  present  conditions  exist- 
ing? throughout  Southern  Ontario.    Arguments  based  on  the  relation  of  for- 
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ests  to  climate,  flow  of  streams,  winds,  etc.,  are  advanced  to  show  the  neces- 
sity of  keeping  a  certain  portion  of  the  land  wooded.  However,  we  have 
reached  the  time  when  the  value  of  wood  products  is  such  that  rational  treat- 
ment of  the  question  is  of  great  economic  importance. 

The  conditions  needing  consideration  may  be  divi4ed  into  two  general 
classes,  the  remaining  portion  of  woods  on  the  farm,  or  the  farm  woodlot ;  and 
the  waste  or  non-agricultural  portions  of  the  farm.  It  would  be  impossible 
to  outline  detailed  treatment  for  conditions  which  vary  with  every  farm. 
Differences  in  locality,  soil,  etc.,  preclude  this,  but  an  outline  of  suggestions 
may  be  prescribed  for  the  conditions  which  are  general  throughout  the  Pro- 
vince. The  average  woodlot  is  not  producing  what  it  should  in  kind,  quan- 
tity or  quality.  Inferior  species  of  trees  compose  a  large  percentage  of  many 
woodlots.  Defective  trees  are  allowed  to  remain  taking  up  valuable  space. 
Large  openings  have  been  allowed  to  run  into  grass  so  that  no  tree  seeds  are 
able  to  take  hold. 

Fire  and  grazing  are  two  very  injurious 'factors.  No  arguments  need 
be  advanced  to  show  that  fire  and  stock  must  be  excluded  if  improvement  in 
conditions  is  desired.  Many  woodlots  contain  over-mature  trees  with  broad 
tops  and  unsound  trunks.  Frequently  younger  trees  may  be  found  which 
are  defective  from  old  fire  scars,  etc.,  and  which  are  also  hindering  the  de- 
velopment of  better  trees. 

There  also  exists  in  many  woodlots  a  large  proportion  of  such  undesir- 
able species  as  the  Ironwood  (Ostrya  Virginiana).  These  trees  being  able 
to  endure  the  shade,  come  in  as  an  undergrowth  and  thus  crowd  out  the 
younger  growth  of  better  species.  Also  they  are  usually  left  during  any 
cutting  operations  which  gives  them  double  chances  to  multiply.  It  is  desir- 
able that  trees  of  this  description  be  taken  out  as  soon  as  possible  and  the 
space  given  to  new  growth.  In,  felling  the  trees  care  should  be  taken  to 
prevent  destruction  of  surrounding  young  growth.  Improvement  cutting  of 
this  kind  must  be  done  with  care  lest  open  spaces  be  left  with  no  chance  to 
reproduce  good  species.  In  a  very  short  time  grass  and  weeds  will  take  pos- 
session of  the  soil  if  it  is  left  open  to  the  light.  If  a  new  growth  cannot  be 
obtained  from  neighboring  seed  trees  or  artificial  planting,  it  would  be  better 
to  leave  the  trees  stand  for  protection. 

Gaps  which  are  made  by  improvement  cuttings,  such  as  the  above,  should 
be  planted  if  seeding  from  neighboring  trees  cannot  be  depended  upon^for 
reproduction.  It  may  be  better  to  plant  in  any  case,  so  as  to  introduce 
better  species.  If  the  open  space  is  large  enough  to  admit  plenty  of  light,  't 
would  be  advisable  to  plant  nursery  stock  of  such  desired  species  as  White 
Pine,  Norway  Spruce,  White  Ash,  Black  Cherry,  Black  Locust,  etc.  In  such 
planting,  the  hardwoods,  as  Ash  and  Cherry  should  be  spaced  about  three 
feet  apart.  Conifers,  as  White  Pine  and  Spruce  should  be  spaced  about  five 
feet. 

Another  method  of  obtaining  reproduction  in  such  spots  is  by  dibbling 
in  the  seed  of  nut  trees.  This  gives  better  results  than  trying  to  handle  nut 
treets  as  nursery  stock.  It  is  often  better  to  keep  the  nuts  over  winter  in 
some  place  where  they  may  freeze,  but  be  protected  from  squirrels  and  other 
rodents. 

Another  argument  against  fall  planting  is  the  danger  of  seed  decaying 
during  wet  cold  weather  in  spring.  This  danger  is  greater  in  clay  than  in 
sandy  soil.  In  planting  the  nut,  a  hole  from  two  to  four  inches  is  made  with 
a  pointed  stick  or  dibble,  and  the  nut  dropped  in,  after  which  it  may  be 
covered  by  giving  the  spot  a  kick  with  the  foot.  This  is  a  very  simple  method 
and  could  be  carried  out  by  a  boy.  Nuts  should  be  planted  two  or  three 
feet  apart,  each  way,  with  acorns,  walnuta,  hickory, 'sweet  chestnut,  etc.,  four 
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inches  is  none  too  deep  in  sandy  soil.  If  such  planting  is  done  in  positions 
where  cultivation  is  not  practical  the  spots  should  be  watched  to  see  that  no 
rank  growth  is  allowed  to  shade  out  the  small  seedlings.  After  the  second 
year  it  is  probable  they  will  take  care  of  themselves. 

Frequently  there  are  gaps  in  the  woodlot  where  considerable  light  has 
been  able  to  reach  the  ground.  Grass  and  weeds  have  taken  possession  and 
in  some  cases  form  a  tough  sod.  This  should  be  broken  by  surface  plowing 
or  by  a  disc  harrow  to  enable  seed  to  reach  the  soil. 

Jn  many  woodlots,  the  second  growth  is  composed  of  a  large  proportion 
of  trees  of  coppice  origin  which  is  known  as  sprout  growth.  The  stump  of 
the  old  tree  sends  out  sprouts  which  depend  on  the  old  root  system  for  nour- 
ishment. The  basswood  is  a  good  example  of  this  characteristic.  It  is  a 
common  sight  to  see  several  small  basswood  trees  surrounding  an  old  stump 
Timber  of  this  kind  is  usually  not  so  valuable  as  that  of  seedling  origin.  The 
growth  of  such  shoots  is  very  rapid  but  the  wood  produced  is  of  inferior 
quality.  The  growth  and  quality  of  the  shoot  depends  on  the  age  of 
the  original  stump.  If  the  stump  is  very  old  the  new  growth  may  be  almost 
useless.  If  the  original  tree  was  cut  in  or  before  its  prime  the  shoots 'may 
produce  fairly  good  timber  for  certain  purposes.  This  condition  needs  treat- 
ment, and  where  a  large  number  of  sprouts  are  found  coming  from  one  stump 
it  would  be  well  to  cut  out  all  but  perhaps  one  or  two  of  the  best. 

On  many  farms  there  are  portions  of  land  which  are  of  little  or  no  value 
for  cropping  or  grazing.  Tops  of  hills  and  very  steep  slopes,  which  if  culti- 
vated would  wash  down  very  badly,  could  be  planted  with  trees  to  advan- 
tage. In  this  case  a  double  purpose  would  be  served  as  the  tree  cover  would 
protect  the  soil  from  erosion,  benefit  surrounding  land  and  produce  a  wood 
crop.  B;Ock\'  wastes,  and  weak  sandy  soils  could  be  reforested  to  advantage 
by  using  white  pine  and  Norway  Spruce.  These  species  are  very  hardy  and 
have  been  planted  successfully  in  drifting  sands  and  on  rocky  formations 
where  it  seemed  almost  impossible  to  get  enough  soil  to  cover  the  roots  of  the 
small  seedling.  In  such  planting  the  trees  should  be  spaced  from  three  to 
six  feet  depending  on  conditions.  If  position  is  exposed,  the  closer  planting 
will  he  better,  as  the  ground  may  need  more  protection  than  a  more  sheltered 
place. 

In  light  soil  where  no  rank  growth  of  weeds  or  grass  would  come  in 
to  choke  out  the  young  seedlings,  no  cultivation  is  needed.  On  steep  slopes, 
planting  should  be  done  without  breaking  the  soil  to  avoid  severe  washing. 
In  such  planting,  seedlings  of  pine  and  spruce  about  the  size  of  cabbage 
plants  are  to  be  used.  Under  average  conditions  a  man  and  a  boy  should 
plant  an  acre  in  a  day,  which  makes  reforesting  these  lands  a  very  practical 
proposition.  On  land  which  it  is  possible  to  cultivate  and  in  which  grass 
and  weeds  might  kill  young  seedlings,  it  would  be  advisable  to  summer  fal- 
low th^  year  previous  to  planting.  After  planting,  cultivation  could  be 
carried  on  for  one  or  two  years  after  which  the  trees  should  take  care  of 
themselves. 

The  choice  of  species  for  reforesting  work  depends  on  various  factors, 
as  climate,  soil,  moisture,  etc.  The  original  distribution  of  trees  in  the 
Province  should  He  our  safest  guide  at  present.  While  experiments  should 
be  made,  still  it  would  be  unwise  to  do  any  extensive  planting  with  new 
species,  when  we  have  so  many  that  are  known  to  be  of  economic  importance. 
In  the  original  distribution  an  arbitrary  dividing  line  could  be  run  from 
Toronto  to  Goderich  . 

Black  walnut,  vsweet  chestnut,  shaur  bark  hickory,  bln^k  loen^jt,  and  the 
tulip-tree  or  white  wood  may  occasionally  be  found  north  of  this  limit.  How- 
ever, there  is  a  question  as  to  whether  they  would  give  as  good  returns  north 
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of  this  line  as  some  more  northern  species.  Species  about  which  there  if 
little  or  no  doubt,  and  which  are  found  throughout  Southern  Ontario^  are 
White  pine,  red  pine,  white  cedar  (Norway  spruce  introduced),  white  ash, 
basswood,  red  and  white  oak,  sugar  maple,  black  cherry,  white  elm,  and 
rock  elm. 

The  forestry  work  as  undertaken  by  the  Agricultural  Department  is  to 
deal  with  this  question  in  its  relation  to  the  farmer.  Advice  and  assistance 
is  to  be  given  in  aidine  him  to  improve  the  condition  of  wooded  and  waste 
land.  Further  announcements  will  be  made  with  regard  to  methods  of  the 
Department  in  carrying  out  this  line  of  work. 


THE  FARM  WATER  SUPPLY. 
By  Henby  Glendinning,  Manilla. 

The  farm  water  supply  in  the  Province  of  Ontario  has  been  in  a  state  of 
transition  ever  since  the  country  was  first  settled.  The  early  settlers  pro- 
eured  their  supply  of  fresh  water  from  springs  that  flowed  out  of  the  ground 
or  from  shallow  wells,  over  which  was  erected  the  sweep,  or  the  windlass 
with  its  "old  oaken  bucket."  The  water  thus  obtained  was  usually  of  ex- 
cellent quality,  the  sources  of  contamination  being  very  few,  but  as  the  for- 
est was  cleared  off,  these  springs  and  shallow  wells  began  to  fail  and  many 
of  them  became  dry.  They  were  followed  by  deeper  wells  and  wooden  pumps, 
and  farmers  generally  thought  that  they  had  reached  perfection,  or  at  least 
all  that  could  be  desired  on  the  farm,  by  having  two  good  wells  with  pumps 
in  them,  one  being  at  the  house,  and  the  other  at  the  bams.  These  did  good 
service  for  many  years,  but  changed  conditions  of  agriculture  came  about, 
the  live  steck  on  the  farm  increased,  and  labor  became  scarce  and  ea;pen8ive, 
which  added  to  the  cost  of  animal  production;  and  above  all  the  quality  oJE 
water  became  poorer.  Wells  that  gave  excellent  water  when  first  put  down 
gradually  became  impure  by  contamination  from  manure  about  the  bams 
and  from  cesspools  that  frequently  were  not  far  removed  from  dwellings. 
Another  source  of  pollution  is  from  improper  covers  which  allow  toads,  rats, 
mice  and  other  vermin  to  fall  into  the  well.  Few  people  appear  to  redlize 
that  the  large  number  of  earth  or  fish  worms  that  burrow  througl^  the  soil 
and  drop  into  the  well  are  a  source  of  pollution.*  One  of  the  direct  results  of 
contamination  is  seen  in  those  living  on  the  farm  suffering  from  typhoid 
fever.  Human  beings  are  not  the  only  sufferers.  The  health  of  the  live 
stock  is  affected.  * 

Let  us  consider  the  requirements  for  the  farm  water  supply.  First, 
there  should  be  thorough  underdrainage  from  the  dwelling  and  bams,  'SO 
that  all  excess  of  water  may  be  removed  quickly.  Second,  a  good  supply  of 
soft  water  for  washing  purposes ;  third,  a  nevex-f ailing  supply  of  pure  spring 
water  for  drinking  purposes. 

The  drain  or  sewer  from  the  house  should  be  laid  with  glased  sewer  pipe 
of  sufficient  size  to  carry  off  everything  that  may  pass  into  it. 

The  soft  water  supply  will  be  obtained  from  the  rain  that  falls  upon  the 
roof  of  the  dwelling,  the  best  method  of  storing  the  same  depending  upon 
circumstances.  A  large  tank  in  the  upper  portion  of  the  house  where  it  will 
not  freeze  will  be  found  most  satisfactory.  There  are,  however,  many  diflS- 
culties  to  be  met  with  in  installing  this  system,  such  as  lack  of  room,  leaks, 
lack  of  strength  of  building,  overflows  getting  out  of  order,  etc.*  The  major- 
ity of  people  will  find  the  cistern  the  most  satisfactory.     This  may  be  located 
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in  the  cellar,  or  outside  of  the  house,  preferably  the  latter,  close  to  the 
kitchen.  It  should  be  built  of  the  beat  Portland  cement,  covered  over  closely 
with  a  manhole  in  the  top,  and  an  overflow  to  carry  ofiE  the  surplus  water  to 
the  drain.  The  water  can  be  pumped  through  galvanized  iron  pipes  to  the 
sink  in  the  kitchen,  the  pump  being  at  the  sink.  A  force  pump  may  be  used 
to  force  a  supply  into  a  small  steel  tank  upstairs.  This  will  be  a  great  con- 
venience in  connection  with  the  bath,  where  'the  water  may  be  heated  from 
the  kitchen  range. 

The  third  requisite,  that  of  a  never-failing  supply  of  sprine  water  is  the 
most  difficult  problem.  I  believe  the  great  majority  of  the  wells  in  the  Pro- 
vince of  Ontario  should  be  filled  up.  The  best  source  of  supply  will  be  found 
where  the  water  springs  up  out  of  the  ground,* and  runs  off  in  a  stream,  pro- 
vided there  is  no  source  of  contamination  near  by.  The  easiest  and  cheapest 
way  of  conveying  such  water  is  by  gravitation,  provided  the  spring  is  higher 
than  the  buildings,  but  this  is  not  usually  the  case.  Then  other  methods 
must  be  used  for  forcing  the  water.  Living  springs  are  usually  found  along 
the  lower  portion  of  hill  sides.  Where  the  spring  is  of  sufficient  volufiie  the 
pumping  may  be  done  by  hydraulic  ram,  or  a  small  water  wheel  attached 
to  the  pump;  but  usually  the  springs  are  not  of  sufficient  force  for  those 
powers  to  be  used.  The  next  best  power  for  pumping  is  the  windmill,  by 
which  means  the  water  can  be  forced  any  reasonable  distance  or  height.  A 
mill  eight  feet  in  diameter  will  do  the  work  satisfactorily,  provided  that  the 
cylinder  of  the  pump  is  not  too  large.  If  the  water  has  to  be  pumped  for  a 
long  distance  or  very  high,  a  two-inch  cylinder  will  be  found  best,  as  it  will 
run  in  a  very  light  breeze.  Remember  that  light  breezes  are  more  frequent 
than  strong  wind.  There  will  be  very  few  days  that  there  will  not  be  suffi- 
cient wind  to  run  a  mill  of  this  kind.  The  piping  should  be  of  galvanized 
iron  and  of  good  size,  not  less  than  an  inch. in  diameter  inside  measure. 

There  should  always  be  a  tank  in  connection  with  a  water  system  of  this 
kind,  so  that  you  are  assured  of  a  full  supply  at  all  times.  It  should  be 
erected  higher  than  the  upstairs  of  a  dwelling,  or  any  portion  of  the  farm 
buildings  where  water  is  required.  If  a  convenient  hill  can  be  obtained  that 
.  is  higher  than  where  you  want  to  force  the  water  to  in  your  buildings,  a 
tank  should  be  placed  in  the  ground  in  the  form  of  a  cement  cistern  where  H 
will  be  free  from  frost,  and  covered  so  that  no  vermin  of  any  kind  can  enter. 
Failing  an  eminence  of  this  kind,  a  tank  can  be  constructed  of  galvanized 
steel,  wood,  or  galvanized  iron  inside  a  wood  casing,  which  may  be  erected 
on  a  tower  at  some  high  point  or  placed  in  the  buildings.  If  a  high  water 
tower  is  erected,  care  must  be  taken  to  prevent  frost  from  getting,  at  the 
stand  pipe.  This  can  be  accomplished  by  digging  what  is  known  as  a  ''dry 
well"  below  the  tower  and  having  the  pipe  pass  up  .from  this  to  the  tank 
above.  The  pipe  should  be  boxed  in;  ^having  about  a  six-inch  clear  space. 
The  boxing  should  be  done  with  matched  timber,  with  several  plies  of  build- 
ing paper  between  each  covering  of  lumber.  Use  four  coverings  of  lumber 
with  a  one-inch  dead  air  space  separating  the  several  coverings.  This  box- 
ing should  run  down  to  the  top  of  your  "dry  well".  The  use  of  this  well  is 
to  convey  the  heat  that  is  always  found  in  the  ground  up  into  the  casing 
around  the  pipe.  This  will  supply  sufficient  heat  to  prevent  frost  from 
freezing  the  water  in  the  pipes.  Hydrants  should  be  placed  in  each  building 
where  water  is  used  for  stocks  In  the  case  of  cattle  water  should  be  before 
them  all  the  time.  This  can  be  arranged  by  an  automatic  shut-off.  Hydrants 
and  troughs  should  be  placed  in  the  fields  where  stock  run,  also  in  the  garden 
and  on  the  lawn.     These  can  be  shut  off  in  the  winter  time  when  not  in  use. 

Provision  should  also  be  made  for  a  convenient  supply  at  back  of  bam 
for  use  at  time  of  threshing. 

6  F.I.  I. 
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Many  farms  in  Ontario  have  no  living  springs  coming  to  the  surface  of 
the  ground;  their  wells  have  to  be  depended  upon.  The  location  of  a  well 
should  be  a  good  distance  from  either  houses  or  barns  and  where  there  is  no 
chance  for  the  water  to  become  contaminated.  Instead  of  having  two  wells, 
as  is  so  common,  try  to  have  one  good  well  with  a  strong  spring  sufficient  to 
supply  all  requirements  of  the  farm.  This  should  be  of  large  diameter  so 
that  it  would  hold  a  large  quantity  of  water.  It  should  be  bricked  or  stoned 
up  to  within  8  or  10  feet  of  the  top,  and  from  that  point  to  one  foot  above 
the  surface  with  good  concrete  made  from  the  best  Portland  cement.  A  close 
cover  should  be  provided.  This  will  prevent  surface  water  or  vermin  passing 
into  the*  well.  There  should  be  no  hand  pump  or  trough  at  the  well  for  water- 
ing stock,  as  in  coursfe  of  time  the  soil  will  become  contaminated  thereby. 

Owing  to  the  high  price  of  labor  the  day  has  gone  by  when  the  farmers 
of  Ontario  can  afford  to  pump  water  by  hand  for  stock  either  in  summer  or 
winter  t)ime.  In  some  sections  of  the  country  good  water  is  hard  to  find  on 
each  farm.  In  such  instances  it  would  be  much  cheaper  and  better  for  a 
number  of  farmers  to  co-operate  and  put  in  a  system  that  would  give  them  an 
abundant  supply  of  pure  water  at  all  times. 


BUILDING  THE  NEW  BARN. 
By  A.  P.  Ketchen,  Ottawa  a. 

In  our  modern  systems  of  intensive  agriculture,  in  which  all,  or  nearly- 
all,  of  the  produce  of  the  land  is  fed  to  some  class  of  live  stock,  and  marketed 
in  the  form  of  live  stock  products,  the  stock  barn  is  a  very  important  part  of 
the  farmer's  equipment.  It  is  not  enough  that  a  man  provide  himself  with 
iirst -class  stock  of  the  most  apprpved  type  and  breeding;  nor  is  it  enough  that 
he  feed  his  animals  liberally  and  skilfully;  if  the  most  profitable  results  are 
to  be  obtained,  the  stock  must  be  housed  in  sanitary  buildings,  so  arranged 
as  to  permit  of  their  care  at  a  minimum  cost  of  time  and  labor. 

Under  ordinary  circumstances,  a  farmer  builds  but  once  in  a  life-time. 
It  is,  therefore,  important  that  every  smallest  detail  of  the  proposed  new  barn 
be  carefully  thought  out  before  commencing  operations,  in  order  to  avoid  mis- 
takes, which  are,  often,  not  easily  remedied  after  the  building  is  erected. 
Neglect  to  do  this  may  result  in  an  error  that  will  be  a  constant  source  of  re- 
gret for  years. 

Conditions  differ  so  much  in  different  localities,  and  even  on  different 
farms  in  the  same  locality,  that  to  attempt  to  outline  a  model  barn  that  could 
be  adapted  to  the  needs  of  all  would  be  absurd.  There  are,  however,  certain 
main  principles  that  are  equally  applicable  under  all  conditions;  and  it  is  to 
a  discussion  of  some  of  these  underlying  principles  that  I  propose  to  address 
myself  in  this  essay. 

One  of  the  most  important  of  these  principles  is  efficiency,  or  adaptability. 
The  barn  must  be  adapted  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  being  built.  That 
is  to  say,  it  must  afford  ample  accommodation,  under  the  most  sanitary  condi- 
tions, for  all  the  stock  that  are  likely  to  be  Jcept  on  the  farm;  it  must  be 
adapted  to  the  particular  kind  of  stock  to  be  kept ; — if  on  a  dairy  farm,  it  must 
be  suited  to  the  requirements  of  dairy  stock  if  the  farm  be  devoted  to  mixed 
farming,  the  bam  must  be  modified  in  certain  particulars  to  suit  the  require- 
ments of  mixed  husbandry— and  it  must  afford  storage  for  all  the  produce  of 
the  particular  farm  on  which  it  is  to  be  built.       It  is  a  foolish  mistake  to 
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S/'li^  *'^''  tundred  acre  farm,  a  barn  suited  only  to  the  i«qmrements  of 
lairlrlTT'  ^i  ''  l^^^^J ^^^suTd  to  build,  on  a  hundred  acre  farm,  a  barn 
large  enough  for  two  hundred  acres. 

Another  important  principle,  to  be  kept  in  mind  in  building  the  new 
t»am,  18  economy ;  economy  in  first  cost  of  erection,  economy  in  cost  of  main'- 
tenance  afterwards,  and  economy  in  time  and  labor,  in  the  storing  of  hay  and 
^am,  and  in  caring  for  the  stock.  By  the  term  economy,  I  do  not  necessarily 
mewi  a  savm^of  outlay;  economy  may,  and,  in  fact,  does  mean  judicious  ex- 
I^nditure.  That  man  is  most  economical  who,  while  avoiding  all  unprofit- 
able expense,  seizes  every  opportunity  to  invest  money  or  labor  where  it  is 
iikely  to  yield  him  good  dividends,  whether  those  dividends  be  in  the  form 
of  cash  or  in  some  other  source  of  satisfaction.  While,  therefore,  I  do  not 
endorse  the  practice  of  building  fancy  structures  beyond  the  means  of  the 
owners,  I  do  say,  that,  when  a  few  extra  dollars,  expended  here  and  there 
on  a  new  bam,  will  add  daily  to  the  comfo^rt  and  welfare  of  the  stock,  and  be 
a  lasting  source  of  pleasure  and  satisfaction  to  those  in  charge  of  them,  it  is 
good  economy  to  make  the  investment. 

Great  care  should  be  taken  in  the  selection  of  a  site  for  the  bam.  If 
must,  above  all  things  else,  be  dry,  preferably  the  crown  of  some  slight  knoll, 
or  elevation.  Until  quite  recently,  it  has  been  the  prevailing  practice  to  se- 
lect the  fact  of  a  side-hill,  and  to  excavate  so  that  the  stable  doors  would  open 
on  a  level  with  the  surface,  while  the  back  of  the  stable  would  oe  from  two  to 
four  feet  below  the  level  of  the  ground.  This  has  been  found  to  be  a  mistake, 
and,  especially  in  the  clay  districts,  has  been  abandoned.  If  the  subsoil  be 
very  dry,  porous  sand,  or  gravel,  the  objection  to  this  practice  is  not  so  great; 
but  on  a  clay  soil  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  secure  a  perfectly  dry  stable  and 
yard  on  the  face  of  a  side-hill,  and  especially  if  excavated  in  the  manner  that 
I  have  indicated.  Not  only  have  we  to  contend  with  the  surface  water — ^this 
perhaps  "would  be  easily  diverted — but  there  is  a  constant  soakage  from  the 
face  of  a  clay  slope  of  this  kind,  that  tends  to  keep  the  stable  damp,  and  the 
yards  soft  and  muddy  during  a  large  part  of  the  fall  and  spring  months. 
Good  drainage  will,  it  is  true,  prevent  water  from  actually  percolating 
through  the  walls  into  the  stable,  but  even  with  the  best  of  drainage  the  walls 
will  be  damp  and  cold,  especially  in  the  spring,  when  the  ground  is  saturated 
with  'water.  The  floor,  too,  has  been  brought  closer  to  the  level  of  the  soil 
water,  and  will  be  colder  than  if  separated,  by  two  or  three  feet  of  relatively 
dry  earth,  from  the  water  table.  To  build  on  the  level,  or  on  the  crown  of 
some  sliffht  elevation,  entails  more  labor  in  building  the  approach,  but,  apart 
altogether  from  better  sanitary  conditions,  it  is  well  worth  the  trouble.  The 
bam  looks  better,  adding  considerably  to  the  general  appearance  of  the  home- 
stead ;  the  foundation  is  apt  to  be  better,  because  of  the  more  perfect  drainage ; 
and  the  surroundings  are  more  likely  to  be  clean  and  dry,  an  advantage  not 
easily  over-estimated. 

The  barn  should  be  far  enough  from  the  house  to  reduce  the  danger  from 
fire  to  a  minimum,  to  avoid  contamination  of  the  well  by  soakaiye,  and  to  pre- 
clude any  annoyance  in  the  house  from  stable  or  barnyard  odors.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  distance  should  not  be  so  great  as  to  become  an  inconvenience. 
The  various  members  of  the  family  make  a  prood  many  trips  between  the  house 
and  the  bam  in  the  course  of  a  year:  to  shorten  the  distance,  therefore,  by 
even  a  few  yards,  effects  a  saving  of  time  and  energy  that  is  worth  consider- 

m 

'  Since  our  prevailing  winds  are  from  the  north  and  west,  it  is  desirable 
have  the  Vara  facing  the  south  or  the  cast.      This  locates  the  yard,  not  only 
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on  the  Bunny  side,  but  also  on  the  sheltered  side  of  the  barn ;  it  also  minimizes 
the  probability  of  cold  winds  blowing  directly  in  at  the  doors  when  open,  as 
they  generally  are  during  a  part  at  least,  of  every  day. 

A  good  foundation,  while  not  necessarily  the  most  important  part  of  a 
building,  is  at  least  essential  to  a  good  wall.  While  a  good  foundation  does 
not  insure  a  good  wall,  a  defective  foundation  does  ensure  a  cracked,  unsight- 
ly, and  short-lived  building.  Yet,  strange  to  say,  many,  if  not  most,  of  the 
contractors  building  basement  walls  for  farmers  throughout  the  country,  are 


a,  good  (oundftUon  ai 


culpably  careless  about  their  foundations.  The  writer  has  seen  many  ex- 
pensive, and,  otherwise  skilfully  constructed  buildings,  ruined  because  of  a 
lack  of  proper  care  and  foresight  on  the  part  of  the  builders  in  the 
laying  of  the  foundations,  or  footings. 

The  foundation  required  will  vary  with  the  nature  of  the  soil.  On  a 
sandy,  or  gravelly  site,  there  is  no  danger  of  injury  from  frost;  it  is,  there- 
fore, necessary  to  remove  only  the  loose  surface  soil;  but  the  footings  should 
be  wider  than  is  necessary  on  a  clay  subsoil,  to  prevent  damage  from  settling. 
On  a  clay  subsoil,  owing  to  greater  liability  to  heave  with  the  frost,  it  is  bet- 
ter to  lay  the  footings  not  less  than  twenty-four  inches  below  the  surface.  It 
is  not  necessary,  however,  to  give  them  so  wide  a  base  as  on  a  more  yielding 
soil.  The  foundation  should  be  somewhat  wider  at  the  bottom  than  at  the 
ground  line,  as  shown  in  ^ig.  1-  When  this  is  done  the, soil  at  A,  on  expan- 
sion with  the  frost,  lifts  off  the  wall,  and  does  no  damage.  But  if,  on  the 
other  handj  the  sides  of  the  trench  have  been  allowed  to  slope  in  a  little  to- 
wards the  bottom,  as  in  Fig.  3,  the  soil  at  A,  on  freezing,  lifts  the  wall  with 
it,  and  a  damaged  wall  is  the  inevitable  result.      This  mistake  is  a  very  com- 
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When  lining  out  the  trenches 
for  the  foundations,  care  should  be 
taken  to  place  them  eo  that  the  wall 
will  come  exactly  over  the  middle  of 
(he  footingB,  as  shown  in  Fig.  1.  A 
very  common  and  inexcusable  blunder 
is  illustrated  in  Fig.  2.  When  the 
wall  is  placed  on  one  side  of  the  foot- 
ing, as  shown  in  this  figure,  the  weight 
of  the  building  tends  to  tilt  the  foun- 
dation and  crack  the  wall.  A  crack 
due  to  this  cause  is  usually  longitudi- 
nal, especially  in  a  brick  or  concrete 
wall,  '  In  a  stone  wall,  cracks  due  to 
any  cause  are  generally  more  or  less 
diagonal,  and  in  any  wall,  if  due  to 
unequal  settling  of  the  foundation, 
they  are  diagonal. 

All  foundations  should  be  laid  in 
cement  concrete.  It  adds  but  little  to 
the  expense,  and,  if  intelligently  done, 
it  ensures  stability, 

A  very  important,  if  not  the  most 
important,  essential  to  a  good  foutada- 
tion,  is  thorough  drainage.  A  tile 
drain  should  be  laid  completely  around 
the  buUding  about  three  feet  from  the 
_  wall,   and,  if  possible,  a  little  lower 

~  than  the  footings.       This  will  keep  the 

'^^';^??l!^tra"Hid'™n(^ie'5?«ii""Now       *°^  ^^  below  and  round  the  founda-  - 
iheJouQiim  Ion  railing  oa  ibe  soli  A.  la-        tion,  and  will    reduce  to   a  minimum 
Fig.  iVe""ipi'Medon''"ne^d'e"'o"hB       the  probability  of  damage  from  either 
clin^/t^'ndiag'SfBpiu^he'l'a^ '"'''"        BcttHng  Or  heaviug  by  the  frost.       It 
is  well  to  remember  that,   in  spite  of 
the  most  careful  precaution,  all  foun- 
dations, settle  a  little. 
It  has  been  a  very  common  practice  among  country    masons   to    dig  a 
trench  of  almost  any  shape  and  size,  fill  it  with  cobblestones,  and  make  this 
imitation  serve  the  double  purpose  of  foundation  and  drain.      If  all  the  other 
conditions  are  favorable,  a  good  wall  can  sometimes  be  maintained  on  such  a 
footing,  but  the  odds  are  heavy  against  it.      The  practice  is  all  wrong  in  prin- 
ciple.      The  water,  instead  of  being  removed  from  the  wall,  is  drawn  to  the 
very  place  where  it  is  not  wanted,  softening  the  substratum,  and  bringing 
about  the  conditions  most  conducive  to  uneven  settling  and  cracked  walls. 
Another,  though  less  serious,  objection  to  this  cobblestone  foundation,  is  that 
it  furnishes  a  harbor  for  rats,  from  which  they  frequently  burrow  underneath 
the  concrete  floors  of  the  stable,  and  sometimes  undermine  them  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  cause  them  to  settle  and  crack. 

Basement  Walls. 

The  material  used  for  the  wall,  whether  it  shall  be  concrete,  brick,  stone, 
or  wood,  will  be  determined  largely  by  the  local  conditions,  chiefly  by  the 
ease  with  which  the  several  materials  can  be  obtained. 

The  merit  of  a  good  wall  consists  in  :  — 
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1.  Durability— The  material  and  the  workmanship  must  be  of  such  a 
nature  as  will  ensure  permanency. 

2.  Strength — The  walls  must  be  strong  enough  to  support  safely  any 
weight  that  may  be  imposed  upon  them,  and  to  resist  any  strain  to  which 
they  may  be  subjected,  as,  for  instance,  violent  wind  storms.  This  strength 
should  be  obtained  without  undue  thickness.  A  thick  wall  not  only  reduces 
the  size  of  the  stable,  but  also  interferes  with  the  lighting. 

3.  Insulation — The  wall  must  be  a  non-conductor  of  heat,  to  facilitate 
the  control  of  the  stable  temperature  in  any  weather,  and  also  to  prevent  the 
condensation  of  moisture  upon  its  surface. 

4.  Economy  in  cost  of  construction. 

5.  Beauty — "A  thing  of  beauty  is  a  joy  forever,"  and  a  handsome  build- 
ing is  not  to  be  excepted.  Beauty  in  a  bam  does  not  consist  in  expensive  or- 
namentation, but  in  a  trim,  tidy,  substantial  and  consistent  appearance. 

In  districts  where  clean  gravel  can  be  readily  obtained,  cement  concrete 
fulfils  all  of  these  requirements  admirably.  It  is,  if  intelligently  used,  the 
most  durable  material  at  our  d^'sposal.  It  is  strong,  dry,  and  warm;  a 
twelve-inch  concrete  wall  will  carry  as  much  weight,  and  turn  as  much  frost 
as  a  twenty-four  inch  stone  .wall.  It  can  be  built  for  less  money  than  either 
brick  or  stone,  and,  when  properly  finished,  presents  a  very  fine  appearance. 

Brick  is  also  an  excellent  material  for  basement  walls,  perhaps  equal  to 
concrete  in  all  other  particulars  than  durability  and  cost.  A  good  brick  wall 
usually  costs  more  than  concrete,  and  it  is  less  durable ;  but  it  is  strong  enough 
without  excessive  thickness;  it  is  an  excellent  non-conductor;  and  it  is  quite 
attractive  in  appearance. 

Stone,  because  of  the  relative  ease  with  which  it  can  be  obtained  in  most 
districts,  has,  heretofore,  been  more  largely  used  than  any  other  material. 
In  cost,  a  stone  wall  is  intermediate  between  concrete  and  brick;  it  is  more 
durable  than  brick,  but,  unless  laid  in  cement  mortar,  less  durable  than  con- 
crete. If  really  good  stone  is  used,  it  makes,  perhaps,  the  best  looking  wall 
of  the  three ;  although  tastes  differ  widely  in  this  particular.  The  chief  ob- 
jection to  stone  is  its  dampness.  Being  a  rapid  conductor  of  heat,  a  stone 
wall  condenses  upon  its  surf  ace  the  moisture  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  stable, 
and,  as  a  consequence,  is  generally  damp  in  mild. weather,  and  coated  with 
hoar  frost  in  severe  weather. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  in  this  paper  to  give  detailed  instructions  for  the 
building  of  the  walls.  That  is  the  business  of  the  mason,  and,  since  it  is 
above  ground  and  subject  to  criticism,  it  is  generally  fairly  well  done  I 
have  described  the  foundations  at  greater  length  because  it  is  in  them,  mt»re 
often  than  in  the  walls  that  the  farmer  is  imposed  upon  by  the  half-baked 
mason,  too  many  of  whom,  I  regret  to  say,  are  allowed  to  run  at  large. 

Doors  and  Windov^s. 

While  the  walls  are  in  course  of  erection,  the  owner  should  be  careful 
to  see  that  the  doors  and  windows  are  properly  set  and  in  their  right  places. 
A  mistake  of  a  foot  or  more  in  the  placing  of  a  door  or  window  is  a  source  of 
annoyance  not  easily  remedied.  Be  careful,  also,  to  see  that  stiff  spreaders 
are  kept  between  thfe  jambs  of  doors  and  windows  while  the  mason  work  is  in 
progress.  Without  this  precaution  the  frames  will  be  crowded  out  of  square 
by  the  pressure  of  the  green  wall. 

Sunlight  is  not  onljr  the  cheapest,  but  also  one  of  the  most  efficient  agents 
known  for  the  destruction  of  disease  germs.  It  follows,  then,  that  the  win- 
dows should  be  of  good  size  and  numerous.  In  a  wall  twelve  inches  thick, 
with  the  rays  of  the  sun  striking  it  at  an  angle  of  forty  degrees,  a  window 
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sixty  inclies  wide  will  admit  nearly  three  times  as  wide  a  stream  of  sunlight 
as  another  that  is  only  thirty  inches  wide ;  and  if  the  wall  be  twenty  inches 
thick,  the  one  will  admit,  under  the  same  conditions,  more  than  four  times 
as  great  a  stream  of  sunshine  as  the  other.  Hence  the  economy  of  large  win- 
dows and  thin  walls. 

The  doors  should  be  wide  enough  to  prevent  undue  crowaing  of  stock 
while  going  in  and  out.  Three  and  a  half  to  four  feet  is  about  right  for  cat- 
tle. One  of  the  horse-stable  doors  should  be  seven  feet  vide,  in  order  that  a 
team  may  be  driven  intp  or  out  of  the  stable  without  separating  them.  .  The 
door  should  always  be  in  two  pieces,  so  that  the  upper  half  may  be  left  open 
if  desired. 

Floors. 

Whatever  may  be  said  in  favor  of  other  materials  for  walls,  there  is  noth- 
ing else  in  common  use  in  Canada  that  at  all  compares  with  cement  concrete 
for  stable  floors.  When  well  put  in,  it  is  there  for  all  time;  it  presents  a 
smooth  surface  for  cleaning  without  being  unduly  slippery;  it  is  watertight, 
thus  preventing  the  loss  of  the  most  valuable  constituents  of  the  manure  £  it 
is  sweet,  clean  and  sanitary ;  and  it  can  be  put  in  at  a  moderate  cost,  not  ex- 
ceeding that  of  a  wooden  floor  with  lumber  at  $15.00  per  M. 


Fig.  3;— End  section  of  a  cattle  stable,  showing:  floor,  elevated  feeding  alley  and  sy«tem  of  ventilation, 
(a)  Fresh  air  conduit. 
(6)  Difitributing  pipes. 
Ic)  Foul  air  shafts. 

(d)  Scantling  4  x  4.  to  prevent  cattle  getting  into  mangers.    This  is  the  only  obstruction  necessary 
between  the  cattle  and  the  feeding  alley. 

For  the  convenience  of  those  who  may  wish  to  lay  their  own  cement  floors, 
I  shall  endeavor  to  describe  briefly  the  method. 

The  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  grade  the  bottom  carefully.  To  facilitate 
accuracy,  stretch  a  line  level  with  the  proposed  surface  of  the  finished  floor, 
and  grade  the  clay^to  four  inches  below  the  line.  Use  a  linen  line  for  this 
purpose,  as  a  cotton  line  will  sag  too  much  from  its  own  weight.  The  floor 
should  be  perfectly  level  lengthwise  of  the  rows  of  stock.  Some  men  grade 
the  gutter  two  or  three  inches  lower  at  the  door.  This  is  a  mistake,  because 
all  the  liquid  runs  to  the  lower  end  of  the  gutter,  and  accumulates  in  greater 
quantities  than  can  be  readily  absorbed  by  the  litter.  The  alley  behind  the 
cattle  flhiould  slope  towards  the  gutter  with  a  fall  of  not  more  than  one-half 
of  an  inch  in  six  feet:  If  it  is  given  a  greater  fall  than  this,  the  cattle  are 
apt  to  slip  on  it,  and  serious  injury  may  oecur.  For  cows,  the  stalls  should 
be  given  about  the  same  grade  as  that  named  for  the  alley;  for  steers,  the  fall 
should  be  about  one  and  one-quarter  inches. 
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If,  in  grading,  it  is  necessary  to  fill  up  any  low  places,  gravel,  broken 
stone  or  clay  may  be  used ;  the  only  precaution  necessary  is  to  ram  the  filling 
solid,  in  order  tbat  it  may  not  afterwards  settle  away  from  the  floor. 


Now  the  locatloii  of  the  feed- 
cattle,  thedoor  (a)  la  fastened  w) 
le  ttwuns  ocros  the  feed-room  a 
Uirough  this  alley,  uid  out  at  |e| 


1  attached  at  (d).     A  lean 


Aiter  grading,  the  posts  should  be  put  in.  The  tail  posts  should  be  set 
about  three  feet  in  the  ground,  and  extend  about  the  same  length  above  the 
finished  floor.  (See  Fig.  3).  The  posts  supporting  the  weight  of  the  super- 
structute  should  be  set  on  large  flat  stones,  or  on  concrete  bases ;  and  all  tim- 
bers should  be  lined  up  plumb  and  straight  before  commencing  to  lay  the 
floor. 

If  it  is  intended  to  use  the  system  of  ventilation  recommended  in  this 
paper,  the  next  operation  is  to  build  the  retaining  walls  for  the  elevated  feed- 
ing alley.  (See  Fig  3.)  To  build  these  walls,  set  two  straight  planks, 
twelve  inches  wide,  on  edge,  six  inches  apart;  stake  them  firmly  to  place,  and 
fill  with  concrete,  taking  care  to  tamp  the  concrete  well  as  it  is  being  put  in. 

For  mixing  the  concrete,  make  a  mortar  board  about  twelve  feet  square, 
using  planks,  or,  better  still,  double  inch  lumber,  breaking  the  joints.  It  is 
important  that  the  mortar  board  be  solid  and  present  a  smooth,  level  surface. 
Mixing  concrete  is  no  light  work  at  the  best;  and,  on  a  loose,  uneven  mortar 
board,  this  labor  is  unnecessarily  increased. 

We  now  require  a  guage  for  the  gravel.  This  consists  of  the  sides  and 
ands  of  a  box,  without  the  bottom.  Handles  are  nailed  on  the  sides,  so  that 
when  measured  full  of  gravel  the  guage  may  be  readily  lifted  ofE  and  laid  to 
one  iide.  The  dimensions  of  the  gnage  will  be  determined  by  the  relative 
proportion  of  cement  and  gravel,  and  by  the  size  of  the  batch  to  be.  mixed 
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at  a  time.  A  barrel  of  cement  contains  approximately  four  cubic  feet.  If, 
therefore,  we  wish  to  mix  one-half  barrel  of  cement  at  a  time,  in  the  ratio  of 
four  to  one,  our  gravel  guage  must  measure  eight  cubic  feet  of  gravel. 
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Plan  No.  2.~Bani  50  x  65.    This  also  is  a  very  convenient  barn  for  100  acres 

devoted  to  mixed  farming. 

The  ratio  of  cement  to  gravel  will  depend  upon  the  material  used.  If 
pure,  clean,  sharp  gravel  is  used,  with  a  good  brand  of  rock  cement,  a  con- 
crete mixed  about  4  to  1  will  be  found  suitable  for  cattle  stable  floors.  If 
Portland  cement  is  used  with  the  same  gravel,  it  may  be  mixed  6  or  7  to  1,  to 
give  equally  good  results.  It  is  bad,  very  bad,  economy  to  attempt  to  make 
two  barrels  of  cement  do  the  work  of  three.  Some  dealers,  in  their  over- 
anxiety  for  trade,  are  willing  to  assure  a  prospective  customer  that  their  par- 
ticular brand  of  cement  may  be  mixed  in  the  proportion  of  ten  or  twelve  to 
one,  and  produce  a  floor  as  hard  as  steel,  and  as  durable  as  the  everlasting 
hills.  It  cannot  be  done.  Enough  cement  must  be  used  to  fill  up  the  in- 
terstices of  the  gravel,  and  make  a  close,  compact,  impervious  concrete.  If 
the  floor  is  open  enough  to  allow  the  liquid  portions  of  the  manure  to  percolate 
through  it,  fermentation  soon  destroys  the  bond,  and  the  floor  is  ruined. 

Having  made  a  gravel  guage  of  the  desired  dimensions,  place  it  on  the 
mortar  board  near  one  side,  fill  it  half  full  of  gravel,  put  on  half  the  amount 
of  cement,  fill  the  guage  with  gravel,  and  put  the  balance  of  the  cement  on 
top.  Now,  lift  off  the  guage,  and,  with  a  square-mouthed  shovel,  shovel  the 
pile  over  twice,  throwing  it  up  into  a  cone  shaped  pile  each  time,  so  that  each 
"hovelful,  as  it  is  added,  rolls  down  evenly  on  all  sides  of  the  cone.  If  this 
is  carefully  done,  the  cement  and  gravel  will  be  evenly  incorporated.  If  it 
is  carelessly  done,  it  will  be  necessary  to  turn  the  pile  again  to  secure  an  even 
admixture,  which  is  a  prime  essential  to  good  concrete. 
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When  the  cement  and  gravel  have  been  well  mixed  dry,  spread  the  pile 
out  evenly  on  the  mortar  board,  about  four  inches  thick;  add  water  in  small 
quantities ;  turn  with  shovel  until  evenly  moistened,  when  the  concrete  will 
be  ready  for  use.  Take  care  to  avoid  getting  the  mortar  too  wet.  It  should 
be  of  such  a  consistency  that  it  will' not  puddle  when  rammed,  out  will  admit 
of  being  tamped  down  into  a  solid,  compact  mass.  If  the  mortar  has  been 
properly  tempered,  ramming  will  bring  just  enough  moisture  to  the  surface 
to  make  it  trowel  readily  to  a  finish. 

The  bottom  of  the  gutter  should  be  laid  first.  To  find  the  depth  to  dig 
the  trench,  stretch  the  line  on  a  level  with  the  finished  floor,  and  in  line  with 
the  side  of  the  gutter  next  to  the  cattle,  and  grade  the  bottom  of  the  trench 
ten  inches  below  the  line  and  six  inches  wider  than  the  finished  gutter  is  to 
be,  so  that  whe;i  the  mould  for  the  gutter  is  placed  in  position,  the  floor  of  the 
gutter  will  extend  three  inches  on  each  side  of  the  mould.  Now  spread  an 
inch  of  sand  or  gravel  on  the  bottom,  and  on  the  top  of  this  a  three-inch  floor 
of  concrete,  rammed  well  to  place,  and  trowelled  to  a  smooth  surface.  The 
bottom  of  the  gutter  should  be  as  smooth  as  possible,  to  facilitate  cleaning. 
Now,  lay  on  the  mould  for  the  gutter.  A  convenient  mould  is  made  by  using 
a  2x6-in.  plank  for  the  side  next  to  the  stall,  and  a  2x4-in.  for  the  side  next 
to  the  alley;  set  these  planks  on  edge,  putting  a  ten-inch  spreader  between 
them  every  three  or  four  feet.  These  spreaders  should  not  be  nailed,  or  it 
will  be  hard  to  get  the  mould  out  without  breaking  the  edges  off  the  gutter. 
After  placing  the  gutter-mould  in  position,  set  a  2x4-in.  scantling  on  edge 
parallel  with  the  wall,  and  separated  from  it  by  small  wedges,  to  enable  you 
to  get  these  scantling  out  again  without  damaging  the  floor.  Set  another 
scantling  in  the  same  way  next  to  the  retaining  wall  of  the  feeding  alley. 
The  upper  edge  of  these  scantlings  must  be  levelled  to  the  proposed  surface  of 
the  floor. 

We  are  now  ready  to  lay  the  floor.  First,  place  an  inch  of  sand  or  gravel 
all  over  the  stable ;  then  fill  with  concrete  a  block  about  four  feet  wide  in  the , 
alley  and  another  in  the  stall  immediately  opposite;  ram  down  solid  with  an 
iron  rammer ;  screed  with  a  straight-edge  resting  on  the  gutter  mould,  and  on 
the  scantling  next  to  the  wall.  Pass  the  screed  over  it  two  or  three  times, 
with  a  sawing  motion,  until  a  perfectly  ivue  and  even  surface  is  obtained ;  cut 
off  the  edges  next  to  the  gutter,  and  finish  with  a  wooden  float.  A  steel  float 
should  not  be  used  on  stable  floors;  it  makes  too  smooth  a  surface,  on  which 
the  stock  are  liable  to  slip  and  injure  themselves.  Proceed  in  xnis  way  with 
alternate  blocks  on  each  side  of  the  gutter  until  the  stable  is  completed.  The 
reason  for  concreting  both  sides  concurrently  is  to  avoid  crowding  the  gutter- 
mould  out  of  line  l)y  the  ramming  of  the  concrete  on  one  side  only.  After 
the  floor  has  hardened  for  a  day  or  so,  fill  up  the  spaces  left  by  the  removal 
of  the  scantlings  used  in  screeding,  and  the  floor  will  be  completed. 

The  same  principles  apply  to  the  laying  of  horse-stable  floors.  They  re- 
quire, however,  to  be  a  little  heavier  than  cattle-stable  floors,  and  are  better 
laid  in  two  coats,  a  bottom  layer  three  inches  thick  of  concrete  gauged  about 
six  to  one,  and  a  surface  coat  an  inch  thick  of  concrete  gauged  two  to  one. 
These  two  coats  must  be  put  down  at  the  same  time,  and  rammed  well  to- 
gether to  ensure  a  bond.  If  the  bottom  layer  is  allowed  to  set  for  an  hour, 
before  the  surface  layer  is  put  on,  it  is  very  hard  to  make  them  unite,  and  the 
latter  will  be  very  apt  to  peel  off.  Plank  should  be  bedded  on  top  of  the  con- 
crete in  the  stalls.  Horsemen  do  not  like  to  let  their  horses  stand  on  the 
bare  concrete,  believing  it  to  have  a  drying  effect  on  the  feet. 

The  important  principles  to  be  observed  in  all  concrete  work  are : 
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1.  Perfectly  clean  gravel. — If  the  gravel  contains  either  loam  or  fine, 
Bofty  dead  sand,  it  is  worse  than  useless  for  concrete  work^  Ideal  gravel  con- 
sists Qf  clean,  sharp,  gritty  particles  of  various  sizes,  ranging  from  that  of  a 
marble  down  to  a  clover  seed.  Gravel  of  this  description  will  not  require 
screening,  even  for  a  surface  coat,  because  in  the  process  of  ramming  the 
coarser  particles  are  driven  down,  and  enough  of  the  finer  material  forced  to 
the  surface  to  take  a  finish. 

2.  Mixing. — ^The  cement  and  gravel  must  be  thoroughly  incorporated 
before  the  addition  of  the  water. 

3.  Tempering. — The  water  must  not  be  flushed  on  in  large  quantities, 
so  as  to  wash  portions  of  the  gravel  free  of  cement.  The  mortar  must  be 
moistened  evenly  to  such  a  consistency  as  will  admit  of  ramming  to  a  solid 
mass. 

4.  Ramming. — The  strength  of  the  finished  work  can  be  nearly  trebled 
by  ramming. 

5.  Ripening. — If  concrete  work  is  allowed  to  harden  too  rapidly  it  will 
be  brittle  and  crumbly.      Keep  all  finished  work  moist  for  at  least  two  weeks. 

Ventilation. 

The  requirements  of  a  good  system  of  ventilation  are :  — 

1.  A  constant  change  of  air  in  the  stable. 

2.  The  introduction  and  distribution  of  fresh  air  without  draughts. 

3.  The  removal  of  foul  air  without  condensation  and  consequently  drip- 
ping. 

4.  Economy  in  cost  of  installation. 

Many  systems  have  been  devised,  nearly  all  of  them  fulfilling  some  of 
these  requirements,  but  comparatively  few  fulfilling  all  of  them.  Some  of 
these  devices  are  very  simple,  but  only  partially  effective.  Others  are  quite 
effective,  but  too  cumbersome  and  expensive  for  use  in  farm  buildings. 
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Plan  No.  3.— Bam  49x60,  adapted  to  a  small  farm. 


There  is  a  marked  similarity  in  many  respects  between  a  stable*  and  a 
furnace.  The  necessity  for  draught  in  a  furnace  is  caused  by  the  combustion 
of  carbon,  in  which  process  oxygen  is  used  up,  and  carbon  dic#jLiae  and  other 
gases  given  off.      Heat  is  evolved ;  and  consequently,  the  products  of  combus- 
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tion  are  warmer  than  the  elements  entering  into  it.  These  heated  gases  rise 
by  convection  until  they  are  cooled  to  that  temperature  at  which  their  specific 
gravity  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  surrounding  air,  when  they  tend  to  diffuse. 

Similarly,  in  a  stable,  the  necessity  for  fresh  air  arises  from  the  con- 
tinuous combustion  of  carbon  in  the  animal  body,  using  up  oxygen  and  giv- 
ing off  carbon-dioxide  and  other  deleterious  gases.  As  in  the  furnace,  so  in 
the  animal  body,  heat  is  evolved  and  the  gases  exhaled  are  warmer  than  ^ose 
inhaled.  They  tend,  therefore,  to  rise  by  convection  until  partially  cooled, 
when  they  begin  to  diffuse  through  the  stable  atmosphere. 

The  problem,  it  seems  to  me,  is  the  same  in  both  cases  :the  prompt  re- 
moval of  the  products  of  combustion,  and  the  continuous  renewal  of  the  sup- 
ply of  oxygen.  I  contend,  therefore,  that  the  solution  of  the  problem,  in 
both  cases,  lies  in  the  application  of  the  same  physical  principles. 
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Plan  No.  4.~Bam  60  z  75,  adapted  to  dairy  farm  of  100  acrAS. 
One  of  the  boz-stallB  in  the  cattle  stable  may  be  fitted  up  a«  a  Beparator-room. 


Now,  to  secure  draught  in  a  furnace,  it  is  essential  that  the  fresh  air  be 
admitted  below  the  grate,  and  the  gaseous  products  of  combustion  removed 
from  above.  If  these  conditions  are  reversed,  the  draught  ceases,  and  the 
fire  smothers,  unless  mechanical  means  of  forcing  a  current  are  resorted  to. 

The  system  of  ventilation  that  I  am  about  to  describe  seems  to  be  based 
on  accurate,  scientific  principles;  it  has  given  excellent  results,  is  practical, 
and  it  is  comparatively  inexpensive. 

To  provide  for  the  fresh  aid  conduit  (a)  (See  Fig.  3),  the  floor  of  the 
feeding  alley  is  elevated  twelve  inches  above  the  level  of  the  stalls.  The 
conduit  may  consist  of  a  ten-inch  tile,  or  a  wooden  box  about  twelve  inches 
square.  This  will  admit  enough  fresh  air  for  fifteen  cattle;  if  more  are  to 
be  supplied,  a  conduit  placed  on  each  side  of  the  feeding  alley  wyi  be  suffi- 
cient.      The  main  conduit  is  tapped  opposite  each  pair  of  cattle  by  the  dis- 
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tributing  pipe  (b).  These  lead  into  the  mangers,  as  shown,  and  are  placed 
close  against  the  parting  blocks,  their  open  ends  being  protected  against 
plugging  with  dirt  by  a  leather  flap,  or  some  other  device.  The  foul  air  is 
carried  off  by  means  of  ventilating  shafts,  leading  from  the  ceiling  of  the 
stable  out  through  the  roof.  Most  farmers  now  riyi  the  purline  post  straight 
from  the  floor  to  the  purline.  Beside  these  posts  is  a  very  convenient  place 
for  the  ventilating  flues ;  they  are  out  of  the  way,  and  they  are  not  so  readily 
chilled  as  when  placed  against  the  side  of  the  bam.  Excessive  chilling  of 
those  foul  air  outlets  not  only  reduces  the  convection  current,  but  condenses 
moisture,  causing  them  to  drip. 

It  will  be  seen  by  this  method,  the 
fresh  air  is  admitted,  as  in  the  furnace 
below  the  heating  area;  it  is  dis- 
tributed evenly  and  without  drafts;  it 
is  liberated  at  the  heads  of  the  cattle, 
giving  them  a  chance  to  use  it  before 
it  has  been  diluted  by  the  poisonous 
gases  of  the  stable;  as  it  is  heated  by 
inhalation  and  by  the  heat  radiated 
from  the  bodies  of  the  animals,  con- 
vection currents  are  set  up  towards  the 
ceiling,  and  out  through  the  foul  air 
shafts.  The  system  is  automatic  in 
its  action;  the  more  stock  in  the  stable, 
the  stronger  the  convection  current, 
and  the  more  fresh  air  introduced. 
Putting  in  the  Stabling.    • 

To  lay  out  a  stable  in  such  a  way 
as  to  effect  the  greatest     economy     of 
space     and  convenience  for  feeding  is 
an  art  for  which  no  hard  and  fast  rules 
can  be  laid  down.      One  must  "cut  his 
coat  according    to  the     cloth,"     so  to 
speak.       There  are,  however,     a    few 
general  principles  which  we  should  be 
careful  to  observe,  in  so  far  as  the  con- 
ditions will  admit.  ^ 
The  feed  room  and^oot  cellar  should  be  centrally  located,  for  convenience 
in  feeding,  and  also  in  filling  the  root  cellar,  which  is  most  easily  accom- 
plished when  the  latter  is  directly  under  the  bam  floor. 

The  horse  s'table  should  be  so  located  as  to  admit  of  two  enxrances;  one 
opening  into  the  barnyard,  for  cleaning  out  the  manure,  the  other  so  placed 
that  the  horses  may  be  taken  in  and  out  without  going  through  the  barnyard. 
Apartme^Lts  for  loose  cattle  should  be  long  and  narrow  rather  than 
square,  to  admit  of  plenty  of  manger  room.  They  should  be  located  so  that 
a  team  may  be  driven  through  for  cleaning  out. 

The  alleys  behind  the  stock  should  be  of  good  width ;  not  less  than  eight 
feet  behind  the  horses,  and  not  less  than  Ave  feet  behind  the  cattle.  It  is 
better,  if  necessary,  to  narrow  up  the  feeding  alley,  than  to  have  a  very  nar- 
row alley  behind  the  stock.  The  floor  of  the  alley  behind  the  stock  should 
be  two  inches  lower  than  the  stalls.  The  animals  look  much  better  if  stand- 
ing a  little  higher. 

The  mangers  for  tied' cattle  should  be  put  on  the  floor  level,  as  shown 
in  Pig.  3.      If  elevated  eight  or  ten  inches,  as  was  formerly  the  custom,  the 


Pig.  4.— Swinging  manger  for  horses. 
(a)f  Manger  in  position. 

(b)  Manger  swung  out  into  alley  to  receive  food. 

(c)  Stationary  scantling  to  which  the  horses  are  tied. 

((f)  Bars  pladed  12  inches  apart  to  prevent  horses 
from  throwing^out  the  hay. 

(e)  Post. 

( f)  Bolt  on  which  the  manger  is  hinged . 
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cattle,  when  lying,  are  forced  back  into  the  gutter;  but  when  put  in  on  the 
level,  they  lie  with  their  heads  over  the  mangers,  and  not  only  greater  com- 
fort but  also  greater  cleanliness  is  secured.  The  mangers  for  loose  cattle 
should  be  raised  at  least  twelve  inches,  especially  if  the  manure  is  to  be  al- 
lowed to  accumulate. 

The  bottoms  of  all  mangers,  except  for  horses,  should  be  of  cement  con- 
crete, trowelled  to  a  smooth  finish.  It  is  cleaner  and  lasts  longer  than  wood, 
which  rots  out  surprisingly  fast  in  a  manger.  The  whole  manger  may  be 
made  of  cement  if  desired ;  but  I  prefer  that  shown  in  Fig.  3 ;  of  which  the 
bottom  and  back  are  of  concrete.  The  face  plank  may  be  moved  backwards 
or  forwards  if  necessary  to  adapt  the  length  of  the  stall  to  the  animal  tied.  ,  If 
it  is  necessary  to  tie  cattle  of  various  ages  in  one  row,  the  gutter  may  be  put 
in  on  an  angle  as  shown  in  Plan  2.  This  looks  better,  and  is  more  convenient 
for  cleaning,  than  to  make  part  of  the  stalls  of  one  length  and  the  rest  of  an- 
other, with  a  sharp  turn  in  the  gutter. 

The  best  horse-manger  I  have  seen  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  4.  When 
pulled  out  into  the  alley,  the  food  may  be  put  in  and  any  necessary  mixing 
done  without  molestation  from  the  horse;  or  if,  for  any  reason,  it  is  neces- 
sary for  the  man  to  be  absent  for  a  part  of  the  day,  the  mangers  may  be  left 
swung  into  the  alley  with  the  necessary  food  in  them,  and  at  feeding  time  a 
child  can  push  them  through  to  the  horses. 

No  stable  is  complete  without  some  provision  for  watering  the  cattle  in- 
side. Many  more  or  less  ingenious  and  complicated  devices  have  been 
patented ;  but  I  believe  that  there  is  nothing  better  than  a  continuous  wooden 
trough,  lined  with  galvanized  iron.  It  is  more  easily  kept  clean  and  is  less 
liable  to  get  broken,  choked  up,  or  otherwise,  out  of  order.  ,  This  may  be 
made  to  serve  a  double  purpose  by  placing  in  the  position  of  the  scantling  (d) 
shown  in  Fig.  3. 

AH  inside  partitions  and  stalls  should  be  kept  as  low  as  possible,  to  pre- 
vent all  unnecessary  obstruction  to  the  light  and  view.  A  man  standing  al- 
most any  place  in  the  stable  should  be  able  to  see  every  animal  in  it.  The 
stall9  between  milking  animals  should  be  no  longer  than  is  necessary  to  pre- 
vent the  moltestation  of  one  animal  by  the  other,  in  order  that  they  may  be  out 
of  the  way  of  the  attendants  while  milking.  Stall-posts  should  be  grooved 
to  receive  the  planks.  This,  although  slightly  more  trouble,  is  very  much 
to  be  preferred  to  cleating. 

An  excellent  device  for  feeding  loose  cattle  consists  of  a  row  of  old- 
fashioned,  stationary  stanchions,  the  movable  bars  of  which  are  connected,  by 
a  rod,  with  a  lever  at  one  end  of  the  building.  When  the  cattle  are  fed,  each 
animal  thrusts  his  head  through  an  open  stanchion  to  reach  the  manger ;  all 
the  stanchions  are  then  closed  at  once  by  means  of  the  lever.  In  this  way 
the  cattle  are  prevented  from  crowding  one  another  away  from  the.  mangers 
until  through  eating,  when  they  may  be  quickly  and  easily  released.  This  I 
believe  to  be  the  ideal  method  of  handling  all  classes  of  cattle  except  milking 
cows. 

It  is  well  to  provide  one  or  two  box-stalis  for  breeding  animals,  and  for 
colts.  At  least  one  in  connection  with  the  horse  stable  should  be  not  less 
than  fifteen  feet  square ;  a  small  stall  is  a  very  dangerous  place  to  keep  a  mare 
and  foal. 

For  calves,  the  most  convenient  device  is  a  row  of  boxes  behind  the  cows, 
as  shown  in  Fig.  1.  These  should  have  little  mangers,  so  arranged  that  the 
calves  cannot  upset  and  spill  the  milk  when  placed  in  them. 

I  would  make  no  provision  for  housing  sheep,  .hogs  or  poultry  in  the  main 
m.      It  is  too  warm  and  also  too  expensive  for  sheep ;  hogs  create  an  unde- 
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sirable  odor ;  and  poultry  are  apt  to  infest  the  stock  with  vermin.  Of  the 
Ihree,  I  prefer  to  accommodate  the  hogs;  for,  with  good  ventilation,  the  odor 
may  be  largely  overcome. 

I  append  a  number  of  plans  for  stabling,  adapted  to  various  conditions. 

These  plans  are  not  submitted  as  models  of  perfection,  from  which  we 
may  not  deviate;  they  are  added  to  illustrate  some  of  the  principles  that  I 
have  attempted  to  outline  in  this  essay,  with  the  hope  that  th^y  will  be  help- 
ful to  the  prospective  builder  as  suggestive  outlines,  which  he  may  modify  to 
suit  his  own  peculiar  conditions  and  tastes. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  in  no  case  does  the  width  of  the  barn  exceed  fifty 
feet.  A  wider  barn  could  often  be  laid  out  more  conveniently  below,  but  it 
is  too  wide  for  convenience  in  storing  hay  and  grain  above.  When  stuff  is 
hoisted  with  the  hay-fork  or  slings  it  is  as  far  as  a  man  can  pitch  nicely  to 
•  throw  it  to  each  end  without  handling  it  twice.  Again,  at  threshing  time,  a 
very  wide  barn  is  inconvenient  for  getting  stuff  to  the  machine,  and  also  for 
getting  straw  away  from  it.  I  find  that  nearly  all  of  those  that  have  built 
barns  wider  than  fifty  feet  regret  it. 

It  will  also  be  noticed  that  I  have  made  no  provision  for  an  "overshot.'' 
The  basement  should  be  the  full  size  of  the  bam  above.  I  regard  an  overshot 
as  a  wasteful  devise  for  building  the  stable  outdoors.  It  entails  a  waste  of 
valuable  space,  it  darkens  the  stall  very  considerably,  it  is  apt  to  be  draughty, 
and,  as  an  off-set  to  all  this,  it  has  few,  if  any,  redeeming  features. 


THE  IMPURITIES  OF  WHEAT,   FLOTJR,  AND  YEAST,  AND  THE 

DISEASES  OF  BREAD. 

By  F.  C.  Harrison,  Professor  of  Bacteriology,  O.A.C,  Guelph. 

The  Bacteria  are  the  smallest  living  plants,  microscopic,  and  so  small 
25,000  placed  end  to  end  would  be  only  one  inch  long.  Although  so  small, 
they  are  able  to  bring  about  profound  changes,  due  t9  their  power  of  growing 
quickly  in  certain  liquids  and  changing  complex  substances  into  simpler  ones. 

The  changes  which  are  known  as  decay,  putrefaction,  fermentation,  etc., 
are  brought  about  by  tl^e  agency  of  these  miscroscopic  forms  of  life,  and  were 
it  not  for  the  ceaseless  labours  of  these  tiny  plants  in  tearing  down  and  restor- 
ing to  earth  and  air  the  elements  of  organic  life,  we  would  soon  be  choked  in 
the  debris  of  the  universe;. for  you  can  easily  imagine  the  condition  of  affairs 
that  would  intervene  were  all  the  factors  of  decomposition  eliminated,  and  so 
you  can  see  that  bacteria  are  very  necessary  factors  in  life. 

The  bacteria  are  very  simple  in  form.  We  distinguish  three  main  types, 
which  may  be  compared  to  a  ball,  a  rod  or  a  corkscrew;  scientifically,  we  term 
these  shapes  coccus,  bacillus  and  spirillum,  respectively.  (See  Fig.  1).  No 
matter  what  shape  they  are,  they  all  increase  or  multiply  by  transverse  divi- 
sion, that  is  to  say  the  membrane  between  two  cells  is  always  formed  in  such 
a  way  that  a  minimum  of  material  is  required.  Under  favorable  circum- 
stances this  division  into  two  can  take  place  in  20  to  30  minutes,  and  assum- 
ing that  this  rate  of  reproduction  be  kept  up  the  number  of  descendants  of  a 
single  bacillus  in  24  hours  would  be  over  16%  millions. 

Some  bacteria  have  also  a  latent  or  resting  stage,  and  when  in  this  shape 
are  called  spores.  (See  Figs.  2  and  3).  '  Many  spores  are  able  to  live  for  a 
oon.siderable  length  of  time  in  boiling  water.       The  spores  of  certain  vari- 
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eties  of  the  Potato  bacillus  have  been  known  to  resist  the  boiling  temperature 
for  six  hours,  and  it  is  evident  that  if  spores  of  this  character  got  into  the 
dough  they  would  be  able  to  withstand  th^  heat  of  baking,  which  in  the  in- 
terior of  the  loaf  is  seldom  more  than  212  degrees  F. 

In  order  that  you  may  understand  the  action  of  these  low  plant-like  or- 
ganisms upon  flour  or  dough,  it  is  necessary  to  say  a  word  of  explanation  as 
to  the*  conditions  which  are  essential  for  their  growth.  We  know  that  we 
must  have  air  to  breath,  food  to  eat,  clothing  to  keep  us  warm,  etc.,  and  so 
in  the  same  way  the  bacteria,  yeasts,  moulds,  and  other  low  forms  of  life  must 
have : — 

1.  Proper  food  supply.  The  essential  elements  that  must  be  present 
are  nitrogen,   carbon,   and  oxygen,   with  a  trace  of  mineral  elements. 

2.  Moisture.  .  Unless  enough  water  is  present)^  bacteria  will  not  de- 
velop, and  advantage  is  '  taken  of  this  fact  in  the  preservation  of  foods, 
such  as  extract  of  meat,  hay,  flours,  etc. 

3.  Temperature.  A  certain  degree  of  heat  is  necessary  for  growth, 
and  the  best  temperature  for  development  differs  for  each  species.  Oener- 
ally  speaking,  a  temperature  of  80  to  95  degrees  F.  's  most  favorable  for 
growth.     Too  high  or  too  low   a   temperature  prevents   development. 

4.  Gaseous  Environment.  Most  bacteria  require  atmospheric  ^ir  for 
their  development,  but  others  will  only  grow  when  the  oxygen  of  the  air  is 
absent,  such  forms  are  called  anecrobic,  but  the  air-loving  classes  are  the 
most  important  to  the  baker. 

The  above  are  briefly  the  requirements  for  growth  and  in  speaking  sub- 
sequently of  the  effects  of  bacteria  and  yeast  on  flour  and  dough  we  shall  see 
the  effect  of  these  requirfeme^its  upon  the  baker's  product.  Bacteria  are 
found  everywhere,  they  are  present  in  the  earth,  water  and  air — on  the  exte- 
rior of  wheat,  especially  between  the  hairs  of  the  grain  they  are  numerous. 
Heat  resistant  forms  which  are  found  on  ears  of  com,  have  given  considerr 
able  trouble  to  canning  factories,  as  the  heat  of  cooking  did  not  destroy  the 
spores  of  these  bacteria,  and  consequently  they  were  able  to.  grow  in  the  can, 
giving  rise  to  sour  and  fermented  com  and  causing  considerable  loss  to  the 
canners. 

Little  is  known  of  the  economic  importance  of  the  bacteria  that  are  pres- 
ent on  the  wheat  grain ;  occasionally  they  are  the  cause  of  the  flour  spoiling, 
but  the  low  water  content  of  flour  usually  prevents  their  increase.  Whether 
they  play  any  part  in  the  process  of  ripening  or  heating  of  wheat  or  flour  is 
not  yet  known,  but  these  phenomena  are  probably  complicated  occurrences  in 
which  the  bacteria  are  only  of  the  many  factors  involved.  It  is  certain- 
however,  that  considerable  numbers  of  bacteria  are  present  in  certain  flours, 
and  whilst  a  number  of  species  are  quite  harmless,  there  are  some  which  pro- 
duce sourness  or  acidity  in  the  dough,  giving  rise  to  stour  bread.  Bryant  has 
shown  that  flours  contained  acid-producing  bacteria,  and  that  low  grade*,  poor 
flours  contained  more  of  these  bacteria  than  better  grade  flours.  He  claimed 
that  the  acetic  or  vinegar  bacteria  were  the  principal  agents  to  produce  sour- 
ness, but  this  is  evidently  an  error,  as  subsequent  researches  have  failed  to  cor- 
roborate his  results ;  in  fact,  we  may  say  that  the  principal  acid  bacteria  pres- 
ent in  flours  are  those  of  the  lactic  acid  group.  Prescott  has  shown  that  bac- 
teria, indistinguishable  from  the  Colon  bacillus — a  markedly  acid  form — ^are 
present  in  flour  and  the  writer  in  a  number  of  recent  determinations  of  the 
kinds  of  bacteria  in  various  brands  of  flour,  has  met  with  numerous  represen- 
tatives of  the  lactic  acid  group  of  organisms.      A  few  figures  illustrative  of 
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the  number  of  bacteria  in  various  grades  of  flour  may  be  of  interest  to  you,  as 
they  show  that  the  raw  material  of  the  baker  may  contain  organisms  injurious 
to  good  baking. 

Number  and  kind  of  bacteria  found  in  various  brands  of  flour : 


Acid  bacteria    Moulds, 
pergr. 


Manitoba  Hard 0 

Turkey  Red 2 

Dawson's  Golden  Chaff « 

Winter  Wheat  No.  1 73 

Winter  Wheat  No.  2 65 


3ft 

17 

115 

370 

2.100 


Negative 
bacteria. 

3 
22 
80 
17 


These  figures  show  the  superiority  of  flour  made  from  hard  wheat  over  the 
soft  wheats,  and  explain  the  reason  why  sourness  is  more  apt  to  occur  in  low 
grade  flours. 


Fig.  I.— Types  of  bacteria.    A.  Cocci  of  various  sizes. 
B.  Bacilli  of  various  sizes.    Magnif .  800. 
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Fig.  2.— Spores.    The  clear  space  in  the  black 
rod  is  the  spore. 
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Fig.  3.— Spores.    Thelspores  are  eeg-shaped  and  black, 
^the  rods  are  lighter  in  color. 
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Fig.  4.— a  common  mould  {Penirillum  (jlaurum). 
Magnification,  500  diameters. 


Fungi. 

Any  food  that  is  slightly  damp,  which  is  left  exposed  to  the  air  becomes 
clothed  in  a  short  time  with  a  white,  green,  blue  or  black  covering.  When 
this  appears  on  bread  we  speak  of  it  as  "mouldy,"  in  flour  "musty."  If  we 
took  a  small  particle  of  this  spoiled  flour  and  examined  it  under  a  microscope 
we  should  find  that  it  was  made  up  of  numbers  of  colorless  threads  which 
7  F.I.  I 
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make  up  the  structure,  or  vegetation  of  the  mould.  These  threads  are  the 
roots  of  the  fungus  and  they  grow  like  roots  and  support  the  fruits  of  the 
mould,  which  are  formed  on  the  upper  surface  and  which  we  call  the  spores. 
There  are  many  varieties  of  these  moulds.  The  commonest  is  the  green 
mould,  which  may  be  easily  recognized  by  its  green  color.  (See  Jj'ig.  4.) 
This  fungus  is  nearly  always  present  in  flour,  and  may  be  usually  easily  iso- 
lated from  dough,  and  is  common  in  flours  that  have  become  damp  from  bad 
storage.  The  spores  of  this  species  are  stated  by  some  to  be  able  to  withstand 
the  heat  of  boiling  water,  so  that  baking  a  mouldy  or  musty  flour  would  not 
necessarily  destroy  the  spores.  The  next  commonest  mould  is  very  similar 
to  the  green  mould  in  color,  but  the  arrangement  of  the  spores  is  quite  differ- 
ent— ^the  spores  are  borne  upon  a  clublike  structure  from  which  cuams  and 
rows  of  spores  extend  outward.  According  to  Percy  Smith  this  mould  when 
alone  present  in  flour  gives  a  mouldy  taste,  but  when  another  mould  (Mucor 
Mucedo)  is  present  the  taste  or  odor  is  **musty." 

Certain  species  of  aspergillus  are  of  great  economic  importance ;  thus  the 
Japanese  utilize  the  growing  of  certain  species  as  a  diastatic  ferment  like 
malt,  and  in  Europe  many  vinegar  factories  convert  the  starch  of  their  mate- 
rials into  sugar  by  using  a  variety  of  this  mould.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
are  species  met  with  in  nature  which  produce  a  pneumonic  or  pseudo  tuber- 
culous disease.  Natural  affections  of  this  kind  are  frequently  observed  among 
birds,  and  occasionally  they  are  met  with  in  horses  and  cattle  and  at  times  in 
man.      Some  species  are  fairly  common  in  some  flours. 

There  are  numerous  other  moulds  met  with  in  flour  and  wheat,  but  they 
have  not  the  economic  importance  of  the  species  briefly  described. 

Two  species  of  fungi,  the  spores  of  which  may  be  frequently  seen  in  flour, 
are  the  so-called  Smut  and  Bunt  fungi.      Smut  is  caused  by  a  fungus  which 
develops  in  the  grain,  living  at  the  expense  of  the  starch  of  the  grain  and  re-, 
placing  it  by  a  blackish  powder,  made  up  of  innumerable  spores.      This  dis- 
ease attacks  wheat  less  frequently  than  oats  and  barley. 

The  disease  known  as  ''Bunt"  does  not  manifest  itself  until  after  the  grain 
is  threshed.  ''Bunted"  grains  are  plumper  than  those  that  are  sound,  and 
if  such  grains  are  open  they  will  be  found  to  be  filled  with  a  black,  greasy 
powder  with  a  disagreeable  odor,  hence  the  name  "stinking  smut." 

Ergot  is  usually  found  on  rye,  and  like  smut  it  develops  within  the  grain, 
filling  it  with  a  mass  of  spores  and  mycelium.  Ergoty  grains  are  usually 
larger  than  non-infected  grains,  violet  black  in  color,  and  have  a  peculiar 
odor.  The  disease  ergotism,  due  to  iagestion  of  this  fungus,  has  within  re- 
cent years  prevailed  in  epidemic  form  in  Russia  and  Spain.  Isolated  instances 
of  it  are  known  in  North  America,  but  more  usually  the  symptoms  are  seen 
in  animals. 

The  seeds  of  certain  species  of  vetch  called  Lathyrus  give  rise  to  poison- 
ing, producing  a  form  of  spinal  paralysis.  The  disease  was  formerly  much 
more  prevalent  than  it  is  at  the  present.  As  early  as  1671  it  was  known  that 
bread  in  which  vetch  seeds  were  present  seriously  affected  those  who  ate  it  and 
the  Grand  Duke  of  Wurtenberg  issued  an  edict  forbidding  the  use  of  food  of 
this  kind. 

The  Impurities  of  Teast. 

The  most  important  function  of  yeast  is  to  form  gas  and  thus  raise  the 
dough,  and  some  yeasts  form  very  much  more  gas  in  a  given  time  than  others, 
hence  it  is  necessary  to  carefully  ascertain  the  fermentative  powers  of  yeast. 
(See  Pig.  5).       Most  yeast  dealers  usually  have  varieties  of  yeast  of  sufficient 
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Fio.  5.— FermenladoD  lubes  containing  Sour  ar 
1.  Wllh  Bddlllon  of  A  dlaUllery  jsmI. 

Note,  In  me  righl  «mii  ol  the  lubes,  that  there  b 
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strength,  but  those  bakers  who  rely  upon  breweries  for  their  yeast  supply 
should  select  a  yeast  which  has  not  run  out  or  lost  strength.  Yeasts  from 
distilleries  give  better  results  than  those  used  in  the  manufacture  of  ale  or 
lager  beer.  (See  Fig.  6).  The  next  most  important  property  of  yeast  is 
that  it  be  pure,  that  is,  free  from  moulds  and  bacteria  and  adulterating  sub- 
stances. The  most  careful  management  and  attention  to  detail  is  necessary 
in  order  to  prepare  yeast  free  from  injurious  organisms ;  and  we  constantly 
find  many  brands  of  compressed  yeast  which  are  contaminated  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent.  Yeast  is  a  perishable  commodity,  and  the  fact  that  yeast  cakes 
quickly  deteriorate  even  when  unopened,  is  a  proof  that  bacteria  and  mould 
are  present  in  the  package  as  well  as  yeasts.  As  soon  as  the  yeast  cells  begin 
to  die  the  bacteria  present  feed  on  the  dead  yeast  cells  and  decay  and  putrefac- 
tion set  in;  and  while  it  is  often  possible  to  have  a  yeast  contaminated  and 
still  obtain  good  bread,  yet  it  is  almost  certain  that  if  the  yeast  cells  become 
weakened  from. any  cause,  the  bacteria  will  increase  with  such  rapidity  that 
bad  bread  will  be  the  result.  But  when  the  yeast  is  strong  and  vigorous,  it 
holds  many  bacteria  in  check  and  prevents  the  injury  which  would  be  caused 
by  their  growth. 

The  commonest  impurities  of  brewery  yeasts  and  compressed  yeasts  are 
moulds  and  bacteria.  If  yeast  is  kept  for  any  length  of  time  it  quickly  putre- 
fies, which  means  that  the  yeast  cells  are  being  eaten  and  decomposed  by  the 
bacteria  and  moulds  present.  The  bacteria  present  are  of  many  different 
kinds — acid  producers,  putrefactive  germs,  and  occasionally  the  bacillus 
which  produces  "sticky"  or  ropy  bread,  all  of  them  injurious  from  a  baker's 
standpoint,  as  they  produce  faults  or  diseases  in  bread.  The  moulds  present 
may  belong  to  any  of  the  species  I  have  mentioned,  and  they  also  must  be 
classed  as  injurious. 

The  chief  defect  of  the  dried  yeast  cake  is  the  comparatively  small  num- 
ber of  vigorous  yeast  cells  present.  Being  dry,  the  cakes  cannot  decay,  for 
as  I  have  already  pointed  out,  bacteria  are  unable  to  grow  where  moisture  is 
absent.  We  have  examined  dry  cakes  in  which  we  have  been  unable  to  find 
a  single  living  yeast  cell.  These  cakes  also  contained  a  large  amount  of 
starch,  grains  or  hops,  or  a  mixture  of  these;  in  fact  the  greater  bulk  of  the 
cake  i»  made  up  of  such  substances,  and  whilst  certain  amounts  of  these  are 
indispensable  and  necepsary  for  the  manufacture  of  dry  yeast  cake,  yet  in 
some  cases  that  have  come  to  our  notice  too  much  of  these  materials  were  used. 

Impukities  of  Yeast  Food. 

Some  bakers  still  prepare  their  own  yeast;  and  a  word  or  two  on  the  prepa- 
ration of  such  foods  and  the  precautions  to  be  observed  may  not  be  out  of  place, 
even  in  these  days  of  compressed  yeast.  Well  managed  bakeries  preparing 
their  own  yeast  certainly  turn  out  bread  which  has  a  nutty  flavor  and  aroma 
that  is  much  appreciated  by  many.  No  baker  should  attempt  the  cultivation 
of  yeasts  for  his  own  use  unless  he  is  acquainted  with  the  requirements  of  the 
yeast  plant  and  understands  the  necessity  of  strict  cleanliness.  The  chief  points 
to  remember  in  making  a  yeast  brew  are : 

1.  To  start  with  a  pure  and  vigorous  yeast. 

2.  To  maintain  a  suitable  and  even  temperature  at  all  times. 

3.  To  practice  the  greatest  cleanliness  in  order  to  avoid  the  contamina- 
tion of  yeast  by  bacteria. 

Potatoes,  flour,  malt,  sugar  and  rice  may  all  be  used  for  yeast  food,  and 
all  will  give  good  results  under    careful  management.     Potatoes    are    most 
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^nerally  used,  and  as  a  rule  give  very  satisfactory  results.  The  disadvan- 
tage in  connection  with  potatoes  is  that  they  have  been  in  contact  with  the 
earth  and  possess  so  many  cracks  and  eyes  that  they  are  difficult  to  free  from 
the  bacteria  always  present  in  large  numbers  in  the  earth.  It  is  a  common 
practice  to  maeh  the  potatoes  up  with  the  skins.  This  is  &  mistake,  and  may 
cause  trouble,  as  the  boiling  will  not  kill  many  of  the  bacterial  spores  which 
are  upon  the  skin,  and  if  the  skin  containing  them  is  mixed  up  with  the  fer- 
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ment,  the  spore  will  commence  to  grow  and  may  give  bad  results.  Slimy  or 
VISCOUS  bread  is  produced  by  a  germ  which  is  commonly  known  as  the  potato 
bacillug  because  it  is  almost  invariably  present  upon  the  surface  of  potatoes. 
If  at  all  possible,  always  use  hops  in  the  yeast,  as  the  hop  flour  contiiins 
an  antiseptic,  that  is,  there  is  a  substance  present  in  the  hops  which  will  pre- 
vent bacteria  from  growing  in  it;  but  while  it  hinders  the  growth  of  fhebac- 
l^ria,  it  does  not  affect  the  yeast  in  the  same  manner;  in  other  words,  the  hops 
have  a  selective  action.  Hop  extracts  have  a  great  antiseptic  power  against 
the  potato  bacillus. 
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The  important  point  in  making  a  good  yeast  food  is  to  boil  it  before 
adding  the  yeast  in  order  to  make  it  as  sterile  as  possible.  When  it  is  cooled 
to  76  or  80  degrees  add  the  yeast.  The  yeast  tub  or  crock  should  be  kept 
scrupulously  clean  and  be  supplied  with  a  lid.  A  stirrer  should  be  kept  in 
the  vessel  and  it  should  be  kept  for  the  purpose  of  stirring  only.  The  stir- 
ring should  never  be  done  with  the  hands,  as  is  frequently  the  case. 

Impurities  from  the  Air,  Water,  Milk  or  Dirty  Utensils. 

There  are  many  bacteria  and  moulds  in  air  and  water ;  and  although  con- 
tamination from  air  may  be  of  little  importance  in  bakeries,  yet  close,  dark, 
stuffy  or  underground  bakeries  are  injurious  to  the  health  of  the  workmen, 
and  such  rooms  are  more  likely  to  be  dirty  than  well-lighted  and  well-venti- 
lated workshops.  Good  water  is  now  usually  supplied  in  all  cities  and  townsj 
but  in  villages  supplied  with  well  water  there  is  more  apt  to  be  contamina- 
tion. We  know  that  in  the  dairy  business  many  epidemics  have  been  caused 
by  contaminated  well  water,  but  naturally  there  is  less  danger  in  the  bakeries. 

In  milk  we  find  a  large  number  of  acid  organisms,  and  milk  bread  is  more 
apt  to  go  sour  and  spoil  quicker  than  bread  made  with  water,  possibly  on  ac- 
count of  the  large  number  of  lactic  acid  bacteria  that  are  usually  present  in 
milk. 

Dirty  utensils,  either  tubs  or  troughs,  harbor  injurious  bacteria,  which  sup- 
plied with  food  remaining  in  the  cracks  and  crevices,  reproduce  themselves 
with  astonishing  rapidity,  and  when  fresh  dough  or  other  food  materials  are 
placed  in  the  tub  or  trough,  these  undesirable  bacteria  are  mixed  and  dis- 
tributed through  the  mass  and  thus  produce  harmful  effects.  Absolute  clean- 
.liness  in  every  detail  should  be  the  rule. 

The  Diseases  of  Bread. 

The  commonest  disease  or  abnormal  fermentation  of  bread  is  known  as 
Sour  Bread,  which  means  that  the  odor  and  flavor  of  the  bread  are  sour  to  the 
senses  of  smell  and  taste.  This  sourness  is  fairly  common;  statistics  which 
I  have  gathered  from  various  sources,  principally  from  small  towns  with 
populations  ranging  from  7,000  to  25,000,  show  that  the  amount  of  sour  bread 
is  about  26  per  cent — a  rather  high  figure ;  but  from  the  number  of  references 
in  the  literature  on  baking,  we  must  admit  that  the  trouble  is  a  common  one, 
and  until  recently  a  controversial  one,  for  it  was  left  to  a  bacteriological  ex- 
amination to  discover  the  real  cause  of  souring. 

Sour  bread  is  caused  by  lactic  acid  bacteria  (Fig.  7),  associated  with 
butyric  acid  (Fig.  8),  and  acetic  acid-producing  bacteria  (Fig.  9),  in  com- 
paratively small  numbers,  and  these  germs,  as  already  mentioned,  are  com- 
monly found  in  poor  flours,  where  they  remain  in  a  dormant  condition  until 
provided  with  the  essentials  necessary  for  tlieir  growth — namely,  moisture,  a 
certain  temperature  and  a  suitable  supply  of  food.  The  food  b apply  natural- 
ly surrounds  them ;  and  when  water  is  added  to  the  flour  and  the  temperature 
is  raised  to  between  70  and  90  degrees  P.,  they  reproduce  their  presence  by 
the  products  they  form.  Dough  with  considerable  moisture  in  it,  or,  as  you 
term  it,  ^'slack,"  gives  the  bacteria  a  better  environment,  and  consequently 
sourness  is  more  apt  to  increase  rapidly  in  such  dough.  Temperature  aiso 
plays  an  important  part,  the  best  temperature  for  the  growth  of  most  of  the 
acid-producing  germs  being  about  97  degrees.  Hence  if  these  high  tempera- 
tures exist,  bacterial  activity  will  be  greatly  increased. 

Acid  germs  are  also  present  in  many  samples  of  yeast.  We  analyzed 
a  large  number  of  samples  of  yeast  used  for  breadmaking,  and  many  of  them 
contained     injurious    bacteria  in     large     numbers;     in   fact    some   of  them 
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had  more  bacteria  than  yeasts,  a  state  of  affairs  which  is  very  serious,  as  in 
such  cases  the  alcoholic  fermentation  will  be  weak  and  thus  give  the  bacteria 
a  good  opportunity  to  grow;  for  in  dough  we  find  that  there  is  always  a  strug- 
g'le  for  existence  going  on,  with  the  survival  of  the  fittest. 

If,  again,  the  normal  alcoholic  fermentation  is  at  the  first  vigorous  and 
then  begins  to  subside,  it  gives  the  bacteria  an  opportunity  to  grow.     Hence 
"overproved"  dough  is  especially  liable  to  become  sour. 

Sticky,  Slimy  or  Viscous  Bread. 

This  affection  is  not  nearly  so  common  as  the  preceding ;  yet  the  number 
of  cases  recorded  is  quite  large,  and  this  abnormal  fermentation  is  quite  fre- 
quently met  with  in  country  districts.  As  the  name  implies,  the  bread,  usu- 
ally the  crumb  near  the  center  of  the  loaf,  is  slimy  or  sticky,  forming  short 
threads  if  the  finger  is  pressed  against  the  cut  surface  of  the  bread  and  with- 
drawn. The  stringiness  increases  with  age,  a  proof  of  the  living  nature  of 
the  trouble.  Cases  of  sticky  bread  usually  occur  in  the  warm  summer 
months,  the  high  temperature  favoring  the  growth  of  the  bacteria  which  pro- 
duce the  trouble. 

From  this  sticky  bread  it  is  comparatively  easy  to  isolate  an  organism 
which  when  placed  in  sterilized  (or  germ-proof)  bread  produces  the  stickiness 
met  with  under  natural  conditions,  thus  proving  the  relation  of  bacteria  to 
the  trouble. 

The  specific  germ  causing  stickiness  is  a  very  common  inhabitant  of  the 
soil,  and  is  usually  present  upon  the  skins  and  "eyes"  of  potatoes;  and  where 
these  tubers  are  used  in  making  a  brew  or  ferment,  there  is  danger  of  intro- 
ducing the  slimy  germ,  if  the  potatoes  and  mash  are  not  properly  sterilized. 

The  slimy  germ,  which  is  known  as  the  ''potato  bacillus"  (See  Fig.  10,  11), 
on  account  of  the  frequency  with  which  it  is  met  with  on  potatoes,  is  also 
found  in  yeast  cakes.  We  have  found  this  germ  in  both  dried  and  com- 
pressed yeast  cake ;  and,  given  favorable  conditions  for  rapid  growth,  it  might 
produce  epidemics  of  slimy  bread  at  any  time.  This  particular  bacillus  pro- 
duces spores  which  are  very  resistant  to  heat  and  able  to  withstand  the  baking 
temperature  quite  readily.  In  fact,  at  no  time  is  the  heat  of  baking  high 
enough  to  kill  the  spores  of  this  bacillus.  This  germ  is  occasionally  found 
in  milk.  This  affection  may  be  controlled  by  absolute  cleanliness  in  the 
yeast  tubs  and  kneading  troughs,  and  the  proper  sterilization  of  the  brew  or 
ferment  by  the  use  of  a  certain  quantity  of  hops ;  for,  in  a  number  of  experi- 
ments we  have  made  with  hop  extracts,  we  have  found  that  even  a  small  quan- 
tity of  good  hops  (i  oz.  to  the  gallon)  has  great  antiseptic  power,  and  hinders 
the  development  of  the  "potato  bacillus"  without  injuring  the  activity  of  the 
yeast.  The  bread  should  be  kept  in  a  cool  place  after  baking,  for  the  sticki- 
ness is  most  prevalent  in  hot  weather,  and  a  cool  temperature  retards  the 
growth  of  the  bacillus. 

Musty  or  Mouldy  Bread. 

Musty  or  mouldy  bread  is  met  with,  as  a  rule,  only  when  the  bread  has 
been  cut  and  allowed  to  stand  several  days.  Occasionally,  however,  we  find 
bread  only  one  day  old  affected  with  mustiuess.  This  affection  has  been  the 
subject  of  several  investigations,  the  results  of  which  agree  in  main  points. 
The  causes  of  the  trouble  are  various  species  of  moulds,  which  produce  a  mus- 
ty odor  on  bread  without  decomposing  it ;  but  the  chemical  composition  of  the 
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bread  is  changed  by  the  growth  of  the  moulds,  and  the  change  favors  the  sub- 
sequent growth  of  any  bacteria  that  may  be  present.  Flours  which  have  be- 
come damp,  or  even  very  low  grade  flours,  may  contain  these  moulds  in  large 
quantity;  and  although  the  organisms  are  killed  by  the  baking  process,  yet 
the  musty  flavor  persists  and  is  present  in  the  baked  loaf. 

,  ■  Bloody  Bread. 

Bloody  bread,  or  red  bread,  is  not  an  affection  which  troubles  bakers ;  but 
sometimes  makes  its  appearance  in  the  household.  The  microbe  which  pro- 
duces this  affection  is  of  great  historical  interest,  for  we  read  in  the  pages  of 
Livy,  the  Roman  historian,  that  the  bread  of  the  Roman  army  turned  red, 
and  in  consequence  170  ^'malevolent  women"  were  put  to  death,  because  they 
were  thought  to  have  caused  the  trouble.  This  same  thing  happened  during 
the  siege  of  Troy  by  Alexander  the  Great,  and  many  a  victim  of  the  proceed- 
ings taken  against  witchcraft  in  bygone  centuries  was  consigned  to  the  stake 
on  the  charge  of  having  produced  the  blood-red  spots  that  were  occasionally 
found  on  the  Host  (consecrated  bread  or  wafer),  and  which  filled  the  credu- 
lous minds  of  the  masses  with  horror.  Even  in  1819  the  entire  province  of 
Padua,  Italy,  was  set  in  commotion  by  the  frequent  appearance  of  such  spots 
and  drops  on  various  articles  of  food ;  and  I  have  also  heard  reports  of  its  pres- 
ence in  Ontario.  I  had  sent  me  from  the  vicinity  of  Cobourg,  Ontario,  a 
sample  of  bread  with  the  characteristic  red  blotches  upon  it.  Knives  brought 
into  contact  with  the  red  mass  and  used  again  without  being  cleaned,  natural- 
ly carried  the  infection  to  fresh  food,  and  the  pantry  quickly  became  seeded 
with  this  organism,  much  to  the  consternation  of  the  household,  who  were  at 
a  loss  to  account  for  the  trouble.  By  careful  disinfection,  the  germs  were  de- 
stroyed, as  they  were  easily  killed,  and  no  further  trouble  ensued. 

As  a  rule,  this  germ  is  found  in  dirt  and  soil.  Elein,  who  investigated 
an  infection  of  food  stuffs  caused  by  this  germ,  furnishes  the  following  ex- 
planation as  to  the  cause  of  the  outbreak  which  he  investigated :  "The  back 
of  the  premises,  including  the  pantry,  faces  southwest,  it  looks  over  a  church- 
yard, that  has  not  been  used  for  generations;  but  a  few  days  previous  to  the 
outbreak,  great  disturbances  by  workmen  had  been  going  on  in  that  church- 
yard, and  as  about  the  very  time  of  these  di^urbances  strong  southwesterly 
winds  were  blowing,  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  probable  that  the  microbe  dis- 
turbed during  the  alterations  from  the  quiet  nook  and  comer  in  which  it  had 
previously  settled,  was  blown  by  the  wind  into  the  premises  lying  close  by  and 
in  the  direction  of  the  wind;  and  it  is  more  than  likely  that  this  germ  had 
been  'lying  low'  in  some  spot  on  or  near  the  surface  of  the  area  of  the  church- 
yard.'' 

A  study  of  these  "outbreaks"  teaches  us  the  importance  of  putting  away 
or  storing  food  which,  on  being  cut  or  otherwise  prepared,  is  in  a  suitable  con- 
dition for  infecton  with  organisms.  II  is  also  important  to  protect  food  from 
flies,  for  many  diseases  are  carried  by  these  insects. 


SNOW  ROADS. 

By  Major  James  Sheppard,  Queenston. 

The  severe  winter  just  passed  has  brought  to  the  front  the  question 
of  what  can  be  done  to  keep  the  roads  open  and  passable  in  winter.  When 
we  have  to  depend  upon  the  stage  coach  for  carrying  the  mails,  and  com- 
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mercial  travellers  desert  the  railways  and  take  to  driving,  we  begin  to  see 
the  importance  of  keeping  the  roads  in  a  condition  that  allows  the  traffic 
of  the  country  to  ^o  on  even  if  in  a  modified  way. 

Occasionally  we  meet  a  man  who  argues  that  wire  fences  make  the 
roads  worse,  but  this  is  prejudice,  except  when  some  local  conditions  exist 
which  go  to  produce  results  opposite  to  the  general  conditions  that  prevail 
over  the  country.  The  ordinary  farmer  only  sees  a  very  short  stretch  of 
road,  and  he  forms  his  opinion  from  the  state  of  the  road  he  travels,  and 
if  from  some  local  cause  a  wire  fence  does  not  prevent  the  road  from 
filling  up,  or  in  some  cases  even  makes  it  worse,  he  comes  to  the  conclusion 
that  wire  fences  are  a  failure  as  a  factor  in  preventing  snow  blockades. 

But  travellers  who  drive  miles  in  different  sections,  and  who  see  and 
use  the  roads  under  all  circumstances,  are  unanimously  in  favor  of  wire 
fences;  and  while  these  fences  are  a  great  advantage,  there  are  still  some 
things  that  individual  municipalities  can  do  and  ought  to  do  to  improve 
winter  roads. 

The  objection  urged  against  wire  fences  is  that  the  road  gets  high  in 
the  centre  and  often  makes  turning  out  impossible.  To  prevent  this,  efforts 
should  be  made  to  keep  the  road  level.  Don't  use  a  plow  to  throw  up  a  ridge 
on  each  side  to  catch  the  snow,  but  use  a  disk  or  roller  or  better  both. 

I  consider  a  disk  harrow  the  best  implement  available  at  the  present 
time  for  improving  snow  roads,  and  if  followed  by  a  light  roller  the  sur- 
face is  kept  level  and  the  snow  is  not  held  in  the  centre. 

Another  thing  that  would  materially  help  would  be  the  widening  of 
sleighs.  The  ordinary  sleigh  is  too  narrow,  and  the  tracks  made  too  close 
together  to  permit  of  the  use  of  large  horses. 

Let  every  council  encourage  the  building  of  wire  fences  by  bonus  or 
otherwise,  and  let  their  path-masters  get  out  after  every  storm  with  a  disk, 
and  see  that  passing  places  are  provided  at  short  intervals  and  kept  open. 
The  result  would  be  to  keep  the  road  down,  and  the  trouble '  arising  from 
blockaded  roads  much  lessened,  and  in  many  cases  entirely  overcome. 

An  improved  sleigh  runner  is  coming  into  general  use  in  the  United 
States.  The  runner  is  constructed  of  a  material  from  four  to  six  inches 
wide,  being  shod  with  a  thin  iron  shoe  over  the  whole  surface,  the  heavy 
cast  shoe  being  placed  in  the  centre. 

The  advantage  claimed  being  that  in  deep  snow  the  broad  surface  will 
not  cut  in  as  deeply  while  you  still  have  the  narrow  shoe  for  hard  roads. 


AGRICULTURE  AS  A  SCIENCE  AND  AN  ART. 

By  J.  T.  Metcalfe,  Burford. 

My  subject  being  a  broad  one,  I  shall  have  to  confine  my  statements  to 
generalities,  and  trust  that  my  readers  may  be  able  to  apply  the  informa- 
tion given  to  their  special  lines. 

It  is  not  enough  for  a  farmer  in  this  progressive  age  to  be  able  to  do 
the  work  as  his  father  and  grandfather  did.  He  must  study  out  new 
methods  for  himself  as  called  for  by  his  own  special  needs.  To  do  this  he 
should  have  a  thorough  education  both  in  our  common,  and  if  possible  our 
High  Schools,  and  also  in  our  Agricultural  College. 

In  order  to  know  this  subject  aright,  it  is  necessary  to  know  the  mean- 
ing of  the  words  "Science'*  and  "Art."  I  am  much  afraid  that  the  majority 
may  think  that  I  intend  writing  about  some  kind  of  fancy  farming.     Now, 
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if  you  have  any  such  impression  as  this,  it  is  entirely  erroneous,  for  I  in- 
tend to  write  about  plain,  everyday,  practical  farming  as  you  will  more 
readily  see  when  I  explain  the  meaning  of  the  two  words; 

Science  has  been  aptly  described  as  "Knowledge  reduced  to  system," 
and  Art  as  "The  application  of  that  knowledge."  First  we  must  get  the 
knowledge,  in  this  case  a  good  agricultural  education;  then  we  must  reduce 
it  to  a  system,  and  this  is  the  "Science"  of  Agriculture. 

Education  is  not  enough.  We  may  be  (lualified  for  a  professorship  by 
our  scholastic  attainments,  and  yet  if  we  cannot  make  use  of  it  in  our  call- 
ing we  had  better  not  have  it.  In  these  days  of  keen  competition  we  must 
get  at  the  root  of  things,  and  this  education  enables  us  to  do,  and  then  build 
very  carefully  on  this  sure  foundation  if  we  wish  to  succeed.  In  the  mat- 
ter of  flystem  we  are  very  much  behind  our  city  cousins.  Still  they  go  to 
somewhat  of  an  extreme  in  some  respects,  if  we  can  believe  everything  that 
we  hear.  It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  their  system  of  regular 
hours  has  its  advantages,  although  hard  to  apply  on  the  farm.  Part  of  the 
lime  we  are  rushed  almost  to  death,  and  part  of  the  time  we  are  not  very 
busy,  so  that  it  is  a  very  hard  matter  indeed  to  stick  to  regular  hours.  More- 
over, in  the  large  manufacturing  establishments  a  great  deal  of  attention  is 
paid  to  making  the  very  best  use  of  all  the  by-products.  Some  of  the 
largest  of  these  keep  an  efficient  chemist  on  their  staff,  at  a  large  salary, 
while  those  who  cannot  afford  this  employ  one  as  often  as  possible  and  it 
pays  them.  I  repeat  it — it  pays  them.  Of  course  the  men  who  are  at  the 
head  of  these  conceruis  are  not  in  the  business  for  their  health,  and  yet  I 
am  told  on  good  authority  that  they  calculate  to  simply  pay  expenses  with 
their  finished  goods.  "From  whence  then  comes  their  enormous  profits?" 
you  ask.  My  anaiwer  is: — "From  the  by-products."  They  have  made 
such  good  and  thorough  use  of  these  bye-products,  which  at  one  time  were 
thrown  away,  that  they  can  sell  their  goods  much  cheaper  than  formerly 
and  still  make  larger  profit. 

Now  this  is  the  problem  that  the  farmers  of  this  country  have  got  to 
solve.  We  hear  a  lot  of  talk  about  the  good  old  times  when  wheat  was  one 
dollar  a  bushel,  and  yet  our  progressive  farmers  make  more  money  than 
these  fortunate  predecessors  and  make  it  easier.  Why?  They  use  their 
brains  in  connection  with  their  muscles,  a  good  combination  surely. 
There  is  only  one  way  to  bring  about  this  state  of  things,  and  that  is  by 
allowing  as  little  as  possible  to  go  to  waste  and  by  making  the  best  possible 
use  of  the  by-products.  A  person  who  has  not  tried  this  will  be  surprised 
at  the  amount  of  attention  involved;  but  it  will  pay,  and  you  know  that, 
whether  we  express  it  or  not,  we  are  all  after  the  almighty  dollar.  There 
is  no  harm  in  this  that  I  can  see,  provided  we  get  it  legitimately  and  are 
not  too  stingy  about  the  spending  of  it,  for  you  all  know  that  it  is  quite  an 
essential  to  comfortable  living. 

I  was  at  one  time  of  the  opinion  that  in  order  to  do  his  best  work,  the 
farmer  must  specialize  as  do  his  city  cousins ;  but  I  have  got  over  that  illu- 
sion, and  am  now  of  the  firm  opinion  that  the  farmer,  of  all  men,  must  be 
an  all-round  man.  So  much  depends  on  the  weather  that  we  cannot  afford 
to  take  chances  on  one  particular  crop,  but  must  have  several  *rons  in  the 
fire  in  order  to  provide  constant  employment  and  to  lessen  the  risk.  If 
he  has  several  sources  from  which  to  draw  his  income  the  probability  is 
that  they  will  not  all  fail  at  once,  and  thus  leave  him  stranded  as  he  woxild 
probably  be  if  he  were  a  specialist.  Still  he  should  study  each  of  his  crops 
as  thoroughly  and  effectively  as  possible  with  the  time  and  means  at  his 
command. 
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In  dealing  with  agriculture  as  an  art,  or  the  application  of  the 
science,  we  come  to  where  we  are  put  to  the  test,  because  it  ie  by  the  re- 
sults that  our  work  is  judged  in  this  world.  Here  we  have  an  opportunity 
to  show  that  we  have  put  our  knowledge  of  the  Science  of  Agriculture  to 
good  advantage.  In  fact  we  might  say  that  we  have  put  the  ore  into  the 
smelter  to  separate  the  gold  from  the  dross,  for  you  know  that  many  fine 
spun  theories  do  not  work  when  put  to  the  test.  Thus  it  is  that  we  find 
out  how  much  of  our  knowledge  is  really  profitable  to  us  and  how  much  is 
not. 

You  have  all  heard  the  old  saying  that  "Experience  is  the  best 
teacher,"  and  it  is  quite  true.  It  is  also  quite  an  expensive  teacher  unless 
we  are  extremely  careful.  The  best  plan  then  would  be  for  ua  to  take  note 
of  the  experience  of  others  as  well  as  of  our  own,  and  be  willing  to  profit  by 
their  success  or  failure.  We  must  not,  however,  carry  this  to  the  extreme 
of  being  mere  copyists,  just  doing  certain  things  in  a  certain  way,  but  we 
must  make  use  of  our  own  judgment  in  almost  every  particular  if  we  wish 
to  succeed.  Sound  judgment  goes  a  long  way  toward  success,  and  it  is  ob- 
tained largely  by  practice;  namely,  relying  on  our  judgment  aided  by  ex- 
perience. In  fact,  the. two  are  so  closely  related  that  it  is  extremely  diffi- 
cult to  eay  where  experience  ends  and  where  judgment  begins. 

Perhaps  it  might  be  said  that  the  key-note  of  success  in  this  line,  as 
in  all  others,  would  be  a  willingness  to  perform  hard  and  ofttimes  disagree- 
able tasks  to  the  best  of  our  ability.  I  would,  however,  limit  this  to  a 
certain  extent  and  would  say  that  the  key-note  of  success  lies  in  a  willing- 
ness to  perform  all  tasks  to  the  best  of  our  ability  after  we  have  first 
studied  them  over  thoroughly  and  thought  them  out  carefully.  Now  by 
this  I  do  not  mean  that  we  should  waste  time  between  jobs,  thinking  what 
we  are  to  do  next;  but  we  must  plan  ahead  of  time,  and  while  we  are  doing 
one  thing  we  must  also  have  our  minds  on  the  next. 

Another  essential  to  success  is  what  is  called  "Stick-to-it-iveness."  By 
this  I  do  not  mean  that  we  should  be  obstinate,  for  that  is  exactly  what 
we  should  not  be.  We  should  first  carefully  consider  what  we  are  going 
to  do,  and  then  after  we  have  fully  made  up  our  minds  we  should  not  al- 
low any  small  matter  to  hinder  us,  but  should  put  forth  all  the  greater  ef- 
fort to  overcome  difficulties. 

One  thing  above  all  others  that  we  must  remember  is  that  we  must 
"make  our  heads  save  our  heels,"  as  the  old  saying  puts  it.  We  will  fii;id 
plenty  of  work  to  do  without  making  it  any  harder  than  necessary;  and  a 
mixture  of  brain  and  brawn,  about  half  and  half,  has  been  found  to  make 
an  excellent  managing  power  on  the  farm.  , 

I  cannot  close  without  saying  a  word  or  two  especially  to  the  young 
men,  who,  perhaps,  are  not  yet  decided  as  to  what  their  calling  is  in  the 
world.  I  want  to  tell  you  that  there  is  no  grander  or  nobler  calling  on 
the  face  of  the  earth  than  agriculture,  and  we  should  not  be  too  slow  to 
appreciate  our  privileges.  We  are  too  apt  to  be  led  away  by  the  flitter  of 
city  life,  and  the  big  money  that  we  hear  is  to  be  made  there.  However, 
a  man  working  in  the  shops  does  not  become  developed  as  he  should.  He 
learns  to  do  but  one  thing,  and  must  stick  to  it  day  after  day  and  year  after 
year.  I  am  just  mentioning  "Shops,*'  because  this  is  where  the  average 
boy  from  the  farm  is  tempted  to  go.  To  be  sure  big  wages  are  paid,  but, 
setting  aside  the  fact  that  the  cost  of  living  in  the  city  is  so  high  that  it  is 
hard  to  save  anything,  we  have  to  face  the  fact  that  only  young  men  are 
wanted.     I  was  having  a  discussion  with  a  union  man  not  long  ago,   and 
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I  tried  to  go  for  the  unions  hard.  "Ton  men,"  I  said,  "are  always  strik- 
ing for  better  wages,  no  matter  how  big  pay  you  are  already  getting."  His 
reply,  however,  somewhat  startled  me,  for  he  said,  "We  have  to,  because 
when  we  get  to  be  forty-five  we  are  old  and  must  lay  off,  so  we  must  make 
big  wages  when  we  are  young  :ii  order  to  support  our  families."  I  b^j^aa 
to  have  more  patience  with  unions. 

Do  you  not  think  with  me,  in  view  of  this,  that  it  would  be  preferable 
to  live  on  a  farm  until  we  are  able  to  retire  at  a  good  age  and  enjoy  our- 
selves, rather  than  to  slave  away  in  a  shop  until  we  have  worn^  ourselves 
out?  I  think  that  if  all  young  men  saw  the  matter  in  this  light  that  we 
would  soon  have  the  problem  solved  of  "How  to  keep  the  boy  on  the  farm." 


THE  NEW  SCHOOL  PROGRAMME. 
By  John  Seath,  LL.D.,  Inspector  of  High  Schools  foe  Ontario. 

The  new  school  programmes  of  study  differ  widely  in  many  respects 
from  those  which  have  preceded  them.  In  one  important  respect  the 
changes  are  of  interest  to  the  farmer,  for  it  is  now  in  his  power  to  secure 
due  recognition  of  his  special  claims  upon  our  educational  system.  He 
thinks  the  schools  have  been  dominated  by  the  examinations;  the  public 
schools  by  the  high  school  entrance  examinations,  and  the  high  schools  by 
the  teachers  and  the  university  examinations,  and  in  neither  has  agricul- 
ture— ^although  on  the  programme — received  practically  any  attention.  If 
this  fltate  of  affairs  continues,  the  farmer  will  have  himself  to  blame,  for 
the  Education  Department  has  both  reduced  the  examination  pressure  to 
a  minimum  and  provided  courses  in  agriculture  for  the  public  and  the 
high  schools.  It  has  also  taken  steps  to  provide  adequately  trained  teach- 
ers. In  the  Normal  and  the  Model  schools  the  elements  of  agriculture 
will  receive  attention,  and  in  the  Macdonald  Institute  at  Guelph,  the 
future  high  school  and  continuation  class  teacher  may  be  prepared  for  the 
special  courses  in  the  subject  as  soon  as  the  demand  arises  for  his  services. 

By  offering  a  special  grant  for  school  gardens,  the  Education  Depart- 
ment, a  year  or  so  ago,  took  the  firet  important  step  in  the  direction  of  the 
changes  which  the  new  programmes  are  intended  to  bring  about.  What 
these  changes  are,  may  be  seen  from  the  appended  school  courses,  which  are 
quoted  in  full  from  the  Regulations. 

In  Forms  1-4  of  the  Public  Schools,  Agriculture  is  taken  up  where  it 
is  best  taken  up,  ae  part  of  the  Nature  Study,  and  an  attempt  has  been 
made  to  increase  the  interest  of  the  pupils  in  life  upon  the  farm.  This 
point  of  the  programme  is  obligatory  upon  all  pupils,  and  before  long  every 
teacher  should  be  competent  to  carry  out  its  provisions. 

In  the  5th  form  of  the  Public  Schools,  and  in  the  lower  forms  (the  first 
two  or  three  years)  of  the  High  Schools,  optional  special  courses  have  been 
provided  m  Agriculture  under  conditions  which  ensure  their  efficiency. 
It  should  perhaps  be  added  that  a  good  general  education  is  obligatory  in 
connection  with  all  these  courses. 

To  a  very  large  extent  the  courses  in  Agriculture  are  as  yet  courses 
upon  paper,  but  the  Education  Department  has  provided  the  machinery 
that  is  needed  to  make  them  a  reality.     All  that  is  now  needed  is  the     de- 
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mand,  and  this  the  fanner  should  provide.  It  is  undoubtedly  true  that 
the  tendency  of  our  school  system  has  been  toward  city  life  and  the  profes- 
sions. The  rural  school  trustee,  and  the  Public  School  Inspector,  now 
have  it  in  their  power  to  give  the  rural  schools  an  impetus  in  the  right  di- 
rection. When  employing  a  teacher,  Trustee  Boards  should  take  care  that 
136  is  qualified  for  this  special  work,  and  they  should  make  any  provision 
that  is  needed  to  render  this  work  efEective.  One  thing  is  very  certain^the 
rural  districts  will  stand  in  their  own  light  if  they  permit  their  continua- 
tion classes  to  become  mills  for  grinding  out  either  teachers  or  university 
matriculants.  Provision  may  be  made  for  such  work,  but  it  should  not 
monopolize  the  efforts  of  the  teacher,  nor  should  the  teacher  be  permitted 
to  use  the  school  for  the  gratification  of  his  own  ambition,  or  to  save  him- 
self the  labor  of  preparing  himself  to  teach  the  new  courses.  As  ^oon  as 
possible,  the  teacher  should  qualify  himself  for  his  new  duties,  and  both 
Inspector  and  School  Board  should  see  to  it  that  he  does  so.  There  ie  real 
danger  at  present  that  the  vis  inertiae  of  the  teacher  will  frustrate  the  laud- 
able objects  of  the  new  programme.  In  the  fifth  forms  and  in  the  high 
schools,  the  courses  in  agriculture  will  exact  a  good  deal  from  both  school 
boards  and  teacher.  The  boards  will  be  at  a  greater  expense,  and  the 
teacher  will  need  special  qualifications.  But  the  claims  upon  each  will  not 
be  greater  than  those  already  incurred  in  connection  with  courses  that 
lead  to  the  professions. 

Another  phase  of  this  question  deserves  the  consideration  of  those  who 
are  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  farmer.  During  the  last  three  or  four 
years  the  Legislature  has  made  liberal  grants  for  the  development  of  tech- 
nical education  in  the  high  and  the  public  schools.  As  a  result,  this  de- 
partment of  school  work  has  made  very  rapid  progress.  Technical  educa- 
tion has  a  direct  bearing  upon  our  manufacturing  industries.  It  will  not 
be  unreasonable  if  agriculture  asks  for  equal  consideration.  In  his  wise 
and  patriotic  scheme.  Sir  William  Macdonald  has  recognized  the  claims 
of  both  manual  training  (called  technical  training  by  our  legislature)  and 
elementary  agriculture.  The  Legislature  has  granted  assistance  to  one 
half  of  his  movement.  To  be  consistent,  it  should  grant  at  least  equal  as- 
sistance to  the  other.  To  sum  up — it  cannot  be  too  strongly  impressed 
upon  the  rural  districts  that  the  time  has  arrived  for  pushing  their  claims, 
and  for  assisting  the  Education  Department  in  its  attempt  to  regenerate  the 
school  system.  This  subject  should  be  taken  up  immediately  by  the 
Farmers'  Institutes,  and  they  should  make  their  influence  felt,  both  with 
the  Government  and  the  general  community. 

Public  Schools. — Nature  Study  Classes. 


Form  I. 

Animal  Life, — General  appearance  and  habits  of  pet  animals,  their 
care  and  food;  domestic  animals  on  the  farm,  their  care,  habits  and  uses; 
birds,  their  nesting,  song,  food,  migrations  in  the  autumn;  metamorphosis 
of  a  few  conspicuous  butterflies  or  moths. 

Plant  Life. — Work  in  school  garden  or  in  window-boxes;  study  of  a 
plant,  as  a  geranium  or  pansy,  from  slip  or  seed  to  flower;  caring  for  plants 
in  pots;  buds,  their  preparation  for  winter,  their  development;  autumn 
leaves,   collections,  forms,   tints;     economic   fruits,   collection,   forms,  how 
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stored  for  winter,  fruit  as  seed  holders,  di8seming,tion  of  seeds;     roots  and 
stems,  uses,  comparison  of  fleshy  forms,  how  stored  for  winter. 

Life  on  the  FarTn, — Harvesting,  primitive  and  modern  methods  com- 
pared; preparation  for  winter;  the  barn  and  its  uses;  activities  of  the 
farm  during  winter;  winter  sports  and  social  life  on  the  farm;  the 
varied  operations  of  spring  time;  spring  time  as  awakening  to  new  life; 
effects  of  sun  and  moisture  on  the  soil. 

Form  II. 

Animal  Life. — Life  history  and  habita  of  domestic  animals  and  of 
familiar  wild  animals,  as  the  squirrel,  chipmunk,  robin,  crow;  earth- 
worm, habits,  structure,  uses;  toad,  habits,  structure,  uses;  observation 
of  live  insects  and  their  activities,  comparison  of  young  and  adult  stages. 

Plant  Life. — Co-operative  and  individual  work  in  school  garden;  cul- 
tivation of  plants  in  pots  with  observation  of  the  development  of  leaves  and 
flowers ;  parts  of  leaves  and  flowers ;  change  of  flower  to  fruit  and  of  fruit 
to  seed;  functions  of  the  parts  of  flowers;  the  forms  and  uses  of  trees; 
activities  connected  with  forestry  and  lumbering,  with  study  of  pioneer 
life  and  present  conditions  on  the  prairie. 

Observation  of  farm,  garden,   and  household  operations. 

Form  III. 

Animal  Life, — Adaptation  of  different  kinds  of  animals  to  their  respec- 
tive habits  and  surroundings;  birds,  life  history  of  types,  habits  of  wild 
fowl  in  different  seasons;  fish,  forms  and  uses  of  different  parts  of  the 
body,  food  and  how  obtained;  life  histories  of  moths,  butterflies,  beetles 
and  grass-hoppers;  useful  insects,  as  ladybird  and  dragon  fly;  harmful 
insects;     Nature's  insecticides. 

Plant  Life. — Germination  of  seeds  under  controllable  conditions  and  in 
the  school  garden  and  window  boxes;  opening  of  buds;  study  oi  tiie  torms 
and  functions  of  the  parts  of  plants,  and  comparison  of  these  forms  and 
functions  in  different  plants;  observation  of  the  culture  of  farm  and  gar- 
den crops  and  of  orchard  and  shade  trees;  the  observing  and  the  distin- 
guishing of  the  common  forest  trees. 

Different  kinds  of  soil,  as  sand,  gravel,  loam,  leaf -mould  and  clay;  ex- 
periments to  ascertain  how  soils  are  composed,  whether  of  mineral  or  of 
decayed  organic  material,  and  which  best  retains  water.  Additional  phe- 
nomena of  spring  in  the  vicinity  of  the  school,  cause  of  snow  melting,  ice 
floating,  etc. ;  how  nature  prepares  the  soil  for  growth  of  plants.  Distinc- 
tion between  hard  and  soft,  pure  and  impure  water;  tests  and  methods  of 
purification  of  water. 

Sources  of  Heat. — Experiments  to  show  the  effects  of  heat  in  the  ex- 
pansion of  solids,  liquids,  and  gases;  practical  applications.  Tempera- 
ture; thermometer,  construction  and  graduation.  Methods  of  transmis- 
sion of  heat,  conduction,  convection,  and  radiation;  causes  of  winds  and 
ocean  currents;     vent'lation. 

Form  IV. 

Animal  Life. — ^Relation  of  fish,  birds,  and  wild  animals  to  man;  life 
histories  of  conspicuous  and  economic  insects;     organs  and  functions. 

Plant  Life. — Study  of  organs  of  plants  and  their  functions;  study  of 
economic  and  wild  plants  from  seed  to  fruit  in  the  school  garden,   home 
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garden^  farm,  and  forest;  weeds  injurious  to  crops  and  methods  of  destroy- 
ing them;     buds  and  twigs;     wood,  rings,  grain,  and  bark,  uses,  etc. 

Observing  local  minerals  and  rocks,  their  properties  and  uses;  experi- 
ments to  show  composition  of  soils  and  their  relation  to  drainage,  tempera- 
ture, etc.;  varieties  of  soils  adapted  to  different  crops;  fertilizers,  etc.  Im- 
plements and  tools  used  on  the  farm  and  in  the  household,  mechanical 
principles  applied  in  their  construction. 

The  atmosphere;  its  composition;  combustion,  simple  experiments, 
study  of  candle  flame  products;  changes  produced  in  the  air  by  respira- 
tion; reciprocal  relation  of  plants  and  animals  as  regards  the  atmosphere; 
impurities  in  air. 

Gravity;  air  and  liquid  pressure,  the  barometer.  Cohesion  and  ad- 
hesion, the  nature  of  these  forces;  phenomenon  of  solution  and  diffusion; 
amorphous  and  crystalline  forms  of  matter.  Practical  use  of  heat,  steam, 
and  electricity  in  connection  with  the  study  of  industries. 

Form  V. 

By  direction  of  the  Board,  and  with  the  concurrence  of  the  inspector 
and  with  a  programme  and  a  time-table  approved  by  him>  a  short  course 
in  Agriculture  may  be  taken  up  in  Form  V.,  chiefly  in  connection  with 
suitable  topics  under  Geography  and  Elementary  Science.  The  details  of 
such  a  course  are  contained  in  the  High  School  Special  Lower  School 
Course  in  Agriculture,  which  is  given  below. 

High  Schools. — Agriculture. 

The  special  courses  in  Agriculture  attached  below  are  to  be  taken  up 
in  High  Schools  in  continuation  classes,  only  where  the  qualifications  of 
the  teacher,  the  equipment,  the  accommodations,  and  the  organization,  are 
satisfactory  to  the  Minister  of  Education:  — 

Special  Requirements.  It — Experimental  Plots;  2  School  Garden;  c), 
Arboretum;  4,  Science  Laboratory. 

First  Course. 

1.  The  Soil. — Kinds  of  soil;  heavy  and  light;  warm  and  cold,  sandy, 
clay,  loamy,  and  humus;  glacial,  alluvial,  marsh,  and  residual;  charac- 
teristics of  each,  and  the  way  each  is  formed.  Local  excursions  for  the 
study  of  soils. 

Soil  Water. — Uses  of  water  in  the  soil;  water  capacity  of  different 
soils;  capillarity  and  its  importance;  percolation  of  rain  water;  conser- 
vation of  soil  moisture  and  methods  of  conserving  moisture;  drainage  and 
importance  of  removal  of  stagnant  water. 

Food  Materials  in  the  Soil, — How  roots  absorb;  osmosis;  relation  of 
air  to  soil;  need  of  air  to  roots;  experiments  in  laboratory  and  in  the  plots. 

2.  The  Plant. — The  parts  of  the  plant  and  their  relations  to  the  soil; 
light,  and  air;  functions  of  the  root,  stem  and  leaf;  germination  of  seeds 
of  the  common  garden  and  farm  plants,  and  the  growth  of  the  seedlings, 
propagation  of  plants  by  seeds,  budding  and  grafting;  fruits  and  seeds; 
weeds  and  weed-seeds. 

How  plants  feed;  air  and  soil  food  materials;  photosynthesis;  storage 
of  plant  food  in  various  farm  plants;  annuals,  biennials,  and  perennials 
of  the  farm. 
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The  making  and  keeping  of  a  garden ;  selection  of  seed  and  planting 
in-  experimental  plots. 

Second  Course. 

1.  The  Soil, — The  First  Course  continued.  Analysis  of  soils;  the 
peculiar  soil-properties  which  affect  plant  growth.  Texture,  coarse,  open, 
loose,  fine,  hard,  compact,  stifp,  mellow,  porous,  lumpy,  retentive,  leachy 
etc.  Tillage,  different  methods  for  different  soils  and  climate;  improve- 
ment of  soils.  Plant  food  in  the  soil;  rotation  of  crops  and  the  food  re- 
quirements of  each  crop;  systems  of  rotation;  underdrainage ;  bacteria  in 
the  soil. 

2.  The  Plant. — The  First  Course  continued.  The  botany  of  the  crops 
of  the  farm;  the  uses  of  the  different  crops;  how  harvested;  how  planted; 
good  and  poor  seed  and  importance  of  selection  of  good  seed;  grasses  and 
forage  crops,  their  value  and  identification;  vegetable  crops;  plant  dis- 
eases. Forestry  on  the  farm,  and  the  common  trees  and  shrubs;  legumin- 
ous crops  and  their  special  value. 

3.  The  Animal. — Resemblances  and  differences  between  plants  and 
animals;  physiology  of  animals;  feeding  and  digestion;  rations;  breeds; 
poultry;  excursions  to  stock  farms  ^n  vicinity;  care  of  animals;  ventilation 
of  stables;     bacterial  diseases. 

Rural  School  Gardens. 

The  presentation  of  the  attitude  of  the  Education  Department  towards 
the  farming  community  would  be'  incomplete  without  a  statement  of  the 
provisions  in  the  new  Regulations  for  the  encouragement  of  Agriculture 
and  Horticulture,  and  for  the  improvement  of  the  surroundings  of  the 
rural  schools. 

The  Regulations  provide  as  follows :  — 

*'Any  rural  School  Board  which  provides  a  school  garden  with  the 
necessary  equipment  and  accommodation  shall  be  entitled  to  an  initial 
grant  not  exceeding  one  hundred  dollars,  and  a  subsequent  annual  grant 
of  ten  dollars,  provided  the  appropriation  made  by  the  Legislature  will 
warrant  such  payment.  Should  the  appropriation  made  by  the  Legislature 
not  be  sufficient  in  any  year  to  meet  the  demands  arising  from  the  estab- 
lishment of  school  gardens,  whatever  sum  is  granted  for  the  purpose  by  the 
Legislature  will  be  paid  pro  rata. 

The  area  of  the  school  garden  must  be  at  least  one  acre,  in  addition  to 
that  of  the  regular  school  grounds,  to  which  it  must  be  adjacent  or  from 
which  it  must  be  removed  only  by  a  short  distance.  The  trustees  must 
provide  the  necessary  tools  and  implements,  such  as  rakes,  hoes,  lines, 
pruning  knives,  etc.,  and  must  erect  a  suitable  shed  for  use  as  a  working 
laboratory  and  for  the  storage  of  tools,  seeds,  etc. 

Such  instructions  will  be  given  by  the  Public  School  Inspector  to  the 
trustees  and  teacher  as  will  meet  the  special  character  of  the  locality  and 
promote,  as  far  as  possible,  a  practical  education;  and  the  grant  will  be 
payable  on  the  report  of  the  Inspector,  who  will  certify  that  the  School 
Board  has  complied  with  the  prescribed  conditions." 


QUESTION  DRAWER. 


LIVE  STOCK. 

HOHSES. 

Q.  Does  the  navel  cord  require  attention?  A.  W.  F.  Kydd,  Simcoe, 
Yes;  tie  it  with  a  cord  four  inches  from  body,  and  cut  below  the  cord. 

Q.  Should  a  mare  with  heaves  be  used  for  breeding  purposes?  A.  No, 
in  some  cases  the  progeny  have  had  the  same  disease. 

Q.  Would  you  expect  a  good  foal  from  a  thoroughbred  mare  and  a 
heavy-draught  stallion?     A.     No;  the  extremes  are  too  great. 

Q.  Would  you  feed  a  yearling  and  a  foal  in  the  same  feed  box?  A. 
No;  the  foal  would  get  little  or  none  of  the  grain. 

Q.  What  is  the  best  food  for  a  foal?  A.  Three  parts  crushed  oata  to 
one  part  bran,  with  good  bright  clover  hay. 

Q.     When  should  the  foal  be  tried?     A.     When  quite  young. 

Q.  Should  an  over-check  be  used  in  carriage  horse?  A.  iNo,  it  has  a 
tendency  to  put  neck  in  wrong  position. 

Q.  Should  semi-check  be  fastened  in  same  bit  the  lines  are?  A.  No, 
it  puUd  the  bit  too  high  in  horse's  mouth  and  makes  the  cheeks  of  the  bridle 
bulge  out.  , 

Q.  Why  do  you  recommend  a  farmer  who  is  feeding  his  horses  meal,  to 
give  it  to  them  dry? 

Dr.  Henry  G.  Reed,  Georgetown :  Because  when  an  animaJ  takes  a 
mouthful  of  dry  food  he  has  to  chew  it  longer  before  it  is  moist  enough  to 
swallow,  and  thus  it  is  mor«  thoroughly  mixed  with  the  salivary  juice,  which 
is  an  active  digestive  agent. 

Q.  What  do  you  consider  a  good  winter  ration  for  a  heavy  draught  colt 
six  months  old?  A.  Three  quarts  of  oats  every  day,  and  all  the  well  cured 
clover  hay  it  will  eat,  with  a  turnip  or  carrot  once  a  day. 

Q.     Do  you  consider  com  silage  good  feed  for  horses? 

Dr.  H.  G.*  Reed,  Georgetown :  No,  if  used  at  all  it  should  be  used  care- 
fully and  in  small  quantities. 

Q.  For  breeding  which  would  you  prefer,  a  good  individual  with  a  poor 
pedigree  or  a  poor  individual  with  a  good  pedigree?  A.  I  would  not  breed 
from  a  poor  individual  no  matter  "what  his  pedigree  was.  Get  both  good  pedi- 
gree and  good  individual. 

Q.  When  should  a  horse  be  watered,  before  or  after  taking  his  solid 
food?  A.  Under  ordinary  conditions  he  should  be  watered  before  he  gets 
his  solid  food. 

Q.  At  what  age  should  a  foal  be  weaned?  A.  At  any  time  after  it  is 
five  months  old. 

Q.  What  breed  of  heavy  horses  can  a  farmer  most  profitably  raise?  A. 
Either  the  Clyde  or  Shire ;  in  my  opinion  one  is  as  good  as  the  other. 

Q.  Is  a  heavy  draft  horse  of  1800  pounds  weight  worth  more  than  one 
of  1600  P    A.     Yes,  if  he  is  equal  in  other  respects. 

Q.  Is  it  ,not  t^ue  that  a  horse  fed  on  clover  hay  alone  will  do  much  bet- 
ter than  if  fed  on  timothy  hay  alone  ? 

Henry  Glendinning,  Manilla:  Oh,  yes;  decidedly.  The  chart  shows 
clover  hay  to  be  well  balanced,  while  timothy  is  extremely  wide. 

Q.     Should  a  brood  mare  do  any  work  during  the  winter  before  foaling? 

H.  G.  Reed,  Georgetown :  Brood  mares  should  by  all  means  have  regular 
exercise,  and  light  work  will  do  her  no  harm. 

[113] 
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Q.  What  kind  of  mare  do  you  consider  best  adapted  to  bxeea  to  a  Hack- 
ney stallion?  A.  Of  course  a  pure  bred  Hackney  would  be  the  best,  but 
otherwise  always  select  a  mare  with  a  strong  dash  of  thoroughbred  blood. 

Q.  Why  do  you  recommend  clover  hay  for  growing  colts?  A.  Be- 
cause it  contains  to  a  greater  extent  than  any  other  the  constituents  that  are 
necessary  for  the  production  of  bone  and  muscle. 

Q.  If  you  were  breeding  to  increase  the  size  of  your  animals  which 
would  you  prefer  to  have  the  larger,  the  male  or  the  female?  A.  The  fe- 
male. 

Q.  Can  a  foal  during  the  first  winter  do  well  if  fed  on  whole  oats?  A. 
Yes  a  foal  can  masticate  whole  oats  all  right  but  chop  would  be  just  as  good, 
possibly  better. 

Q.  Is  blindness  in  horses  ever  transmitted  from  parent  to  ou-spring?  A. 
Yes,  certain  forms  of  blindness  are  decidedly  hereditary. 

Q,  When  a  horse  is  working  hard  and  highly  fed  all  the  week  how 
should  he  be  fed  on  Sunday? 

H.  G.  Eeed,  Georgetown:  He  should  have  his  food  reduced  on  Sunday 
and  one  meal  should  be  a  bran  mash.  If  you  give  him  his  regular  amount 
of  food  he  should  have  some  exercise. 

Q.  I  have  a  foal  covered  with  hen  lice.  I  have  tried  all  the  ordinary 
remedies  without  any  result.  What  more  can  I  do?  A.  If  your  stable  is 
warm,  clip  your  colt  and  you  will  find  the  treatment  will  work  all  right. 

Q.  Wnat  kind  of  floor  should  I  use  for  a  horse  which  is  weak  in  tlie 
knees?  A.  Put  him  in  a  box  stall  with  a  level  floor,  and  feed  him  his  hay 
and  oats  off  the  floor. 

Q.     Did  you  ever  use  coal-oil  for  bloating  in  horses  or  cattle? 

John  Gardhouse,  Weston :  I  look  upon  it  as  a  very  safe  remedy. 

Q.  Would  you  prefer  a  blocky  built  stallion  to  a  rangy  one  in  heavy 
horses? 

T.  G.  Raynor,  Rose  Hall :  Yes,  by  all  means. 

Q.  How  long  would  you  leave  the  afterbirth  before  taking  it  from  a  cow  ? 
A.  Not  longer  than  two  days.  Take  it  away  before  the  neck  of  the  womb 
closes. 

Q.  Would  crossing  a  driving  mare  with  a  draft  stallion  give  you  a  gen- 
eral purpose  horse  ? 

D.  C.  Anderson,  Rugby :  Such  a  crods  would  not  be  advisable.  It  is 
too  violent,  and  you  Would  not  get  an  exact  union  of  sire  and  dam  in  the  foal. 
You  might  get  the  light  limbs  of  the  dam  and  the  heavy  body  of  the  sire,  or 
the  heavy  limbs  of  the  sire  and  light  body  of  the  dam.  Neither  conformation 
is  desirable.  Better  have  a  driving  mare  bred  to  either  a  Coach  or  heavy 
road  stallion.  If  the  colt  was  well  fed  it  would  be  heavy  enough  for  general 
purpose. 

Q.  In  your  address  you  spoke  of  the  "Feather"  on  the  horse's  leg. 
What  is  it?  A.  The  feather  on  the  leg  of  a  draft  horse  is  that  fringe  of 
hair  down  the  back  of  the  sinew.  And  when  it  feels  soft  and  silky  it  is  one 
of  the  best  indications  that  the  skin  of  the  leg  and  the  bone  is  of  good  quality. 
But  if  the  feather  is  matted  and  feels  harsh,  coarse,  wiry  and  hard,  it  is  in- 
dicative of  bone  and  skin  of  bad  quality,  and  that  in  the  fall  of  the  year  es- 
pecially, there  will  be  trouble  from  swelled  legs  and  greasy  heels. 

Q.  Why  do  you  want  a  heavy  draft  horse  long  ribbed?  A.  If  a  horse 
is  short  ribbed  he  is  light  in  his  niiddle  and  is  nearly  always  a  poor  feeder. 
He  lias  not  stomach  enough  to  contain  enough  feed  to  serve  him  from  one  meal 
to  another.  When  put  into  hard  work  he  generally  has  a  fagged  out  ap- 
pearance.     A  light  centred  horse  seldom  weighs  well,  and  weight  in  a  draft 
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horse,  if  it  comes  from  bone,  sinew  and  muscle  goes  a  long  way  to  determine 
his  commercial  value. 

Q.  You  say  that  it  is  seldom  a  draft  horse  has  too  short  a  back.  Will 
a  very  short  back  not  make  him  look  too  much  in  a  heap?  A.  When  a  horse 
is  well  coupled  together  on  top  and  has  a  short  back,  he  must  have  the  length 
below  from  the  point  of  the  shoulder  to  the  back  of  the  thigh,  when  so  built 
he  will  stand  the  strain  of  drawing  heavy  loads  much  better  than  if  he  has  a 
long  loose  back. 

Q.  You  seem  to  think  that  the  front  feet  are  important.  A.  Yes,  the 
front  feet  and  hocks  are  the  parts  of  either  a  draft  or  driving  horse  that  come 
directly  in  contact  with  the  hard  work,  and  unless  they  are  sound  and  good, 
a  horse's  usefulness  will  be  very  xnueh  impaired,  and  his  commercial  value 
very  much  lessened.  Feet  should  be  large  and  waxy  in  appearance.  The 
sole  of  the  hoof  should  be  concave,  the  frog  spongy,  plump  and  elastic,  be- 
cause it  acts  as  a  buffer  to  take  the  concussion  from  acting  too  severely  on  the 
foot,  pastern,  and  fetlock.  See  that  both  sire  and  dam  have  sound  feet,  free 
from  flatness,  brittleness,  and  are  not  contracted.  There  should  be  no  ^'gum- 
miness"  about  the  hocks  of  the  draft  horse,  as  it  indicates  coarseness.  They 
should  be  large,  flat  and  Arm  and  should*  be  wide,  especially  from  a  side  view. 

A  stallion  whose  feet  are  contracted  and  brittle,  and  whose  hocks  are 
poSy  and  fleshy  looking,  should  be  avoided  as  such  hocks  are  generally  asso- 
ciated with  a  coarseness  throughout  his  whole  conformation,  and  a  general 
lack  of  quality.  Before  using  a  stallion,  get  the  groom  to  lead  him  away 
from  you.  Stand  square  behind  him,  and  see  that  he  picks  up  his  feet  and 
places  them  on  the  ground  properly,  travelling  in  both  trot  and  walk  clear 
and  clean, — not  striking  the  ground  first  with  the  toe,  and  then  bringing  down 
the  heel.  If  he  does  so  he  will  be  stilted  in  his  movements  and  a  stumbler. 
When  he  trots,  see  that  he  points  his  hocks  a  trifle  in. 

Q.  How  would  you  feed  the  colt?  A.  The  first  winter  is  the  most  im- 
p<Jrtant  one  in  the  colt's  life.  If  it  is  underfed  or  neglected  by  being  ex- 
posed to  cold  rains  in  the  late  fall,  or  bitter  winter  storms,  and  allowed  to  be- 
come stunted,  we  never  can  regain  what  we  have  lost.  The  aim  should  be 
to  keep  the  flesh  that  has  been  put  on  the  colt  when  running  in  the  pasture 
with  its  dam.  If  allowed  to  lose  this  it  will  cost  you  mo^e  to  put  it  on  than 
to  keep  it  on.  Wean  when  about  five  months,  feed  a  quart  of  whole  oats  and 
a  little  bran  three  times  a  day,  a-ll  the  good  hay  they  will  eat  and  three  or 
four  pounds  of  roots  per  day.  When  put  on  grass  in  spring  for  the  first  two 
weeks  give  them  a  few  oats  twice  a  day  and  a  little  hay  to  gradually  use  them 
to  the  succulent  grass.  The  second  winter  they  get  no  more  grain  than  they 
got  the  first  winter,  no  hay,  but  instead  plenty  of  clean  oat  straw  and  a  few 
more  roots. 

When  they  are  two  years  and  a  half  old  they  will  earn  their  keep  from 
that  time  on.  Do  not  allow  their  feet  to  grow  too  long,  pare  or  rasp  them 
into  shape  at  least  twice  each  winter.  Castrate  the  entire  colts  in  June  when 
they  are  about  a  year  old.  If  you  can  get  the  service  of  a  registered  sire 
(and  none  other  should  be  used)  of  good  quality  and  fair  weight  for  $12  or 
fl4  the  extra  few  dollars  on  service  fee  will  be  money  well  spent.  The  colt, 
when  of  a  marketable  age  will  bring  25  per  cent  more  than  one  that  has  been 
bred  from  a  common  horse,  whose  only  recommendation  is  that  he  has  a  fine 
looking  top.  But  remember  that  he  is  too  often  burdened  with  fat,  which 
can  be  put  on  at  any  time  at  a  cost  of  |30,  and  lacks  in  quality  and  elasticity 
of  movement. 

I  estimate  the  cost  of  raising  a  draft  colt  to  be  about  |75.  This  includes 
|14  for  service  fee,  f  10  for  loss  of  the  summer  labor  of  mare  when  running 
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with  colt  on  pasture,  the  feed  of  colt  until  it  is  two  and  a  half  years  old,  noth- 
ing being  allowed  for  care  an3  attention.  At  present  prices  colts  two-and-a- 
half  or  three  years  old  will  bring  from  |140  to  f  160  if  they  weight  from  1400 
to  1500  pounds. 

Q.  What  do  you  feed  your  work  horses  in  the  fall  doing  farm  work? 
A.  I  have  a  piece  of  corn  sown  near  the  barn.  I  start  to  cut  it  about  the 
second  wee^  of  August  run  it  through  the  cutting  box,  feed  a  scoop  shovel 
full  of  it  three  times  a  day,  with  a  gallon  of  clean,  whole  oats  at  each  feed. 
The  cut  corn  forces  them  to  masticate  the  whole  oats  as  they  cannot  bolt  them. 
Give  them  hay  at  night.  This  is  the  best  feed  for  slow  farm  work;  but  for 
work  on  the  road  less  corn  and  more  hay,  as  corn  would  be  too  loosening  for 
the  quick,  active  motion  required  on  the  road. 

Cows. 

Q.  If  a  cow  aborted  as  a  result  of  slipping  on  some  ice,  wuaid  you  advise 
her  removal  irom  other  pregnant  cows  ? 

Dr.  H.  G.  Reed,  Georgetown.  Yes;  no  matter  what  the  cause  of  the 
abortion,  I  would  have  her  isolated  from  other  pregnant  cows. 

Q.     Can  I  profitably  feed  com  on  the  cob  to  cattle?     A.     No.       It  will 

pay  you  to  chop  it  unless  you  keep  a  number  of  pigs  to  pick  over  the  droppings. 

'  Q.     What  simple  treatment  could  a  farmer  adopt  for  just  a  simple  case 

of  bloatihg  in  cattle?     A.     Tie  a  gag  in  the  mouth  so  as  to  keep  it  open  and 

give  some  exercise. 

Q.  If  a  cow  has  recovered  from  an  attack  of  milk  fever,  is  it  advisable 
to  breed  her  again?  A.  Yes;  but  it  would  be  well  to  be  careful  of  her  com- 
ing in  as  you  know  that  she  is  susceptible  to  the  disease. 

Q.  Is  lumpy  jaw  an  hereditary  disease?  A.  Lumpy  jaw  is  a  conta- 
gious disease,  but  is  not  considered  to  be  hereditary. 

Q.     What  is  the  best  dairy  cow? 

E».  C.  Powler,  Emerald.  There  are  several  breeds  of  dairy  cattle  each  of 
which  it  is  claimed  is  the  best;  but  we  find  good  and  poor  cows  in  all  breeds. 
The  best  dairy  cow  is  the  one  that  will  yield  us  the  largest*  profit.  This  de- 
pends largely  upon  the  individuality  of  the  cow.  Every  farmer  should  keep 
a  record  of  the  milk  from  every  cow,  then  he  knows  which  cow  is  yielding 
him  a,  profit  and  which  one  is  merely  a  boarder,  eating  up  the  profits  of  the 
good  cow.  The  very  best  cows  we  have  should  be  mated  with  a  good  thrifty 
bull,  from  a  good  milking  mother.  If  this  practice  is  followed  it  is  sur- 
prising what  an  improvement  will  be  made  in  a  herd  in  a  few  years. 

There  is  one  other  point  we  should  not  overlook.  We  must  remember 
that  we  have  steer  calves  and  poor  cows  to  get  rid  of,  so  we  should  aim  to  have 
size  as  well  as  milking  qualities.  With  careful  selection  a  cow  will  have 
both;  and  such  cows  are  the  most  profitable. 

Q.     How  long  do  you  milk  your  cows  ? 

Geo.  Carlaw,  Warkworth.  About  ten  months,  we  always  milk  the  heifer 
the  first  year  at  least  ten  months  so  as  to  develop  the  long  milking  period. 

Q.  How  old  are  your  heifers  when  they  drop  their  first  calves?  A. 
From  two  to  two  and  a  half  years.  We  find  we  can  develop  their  milk  glands 
better,  and  they  will  give  more  milk  than  if  left  to  freshen  when  they  are 
three  years  old. 

Q.  What  do  you  do  for  garget?  A.  Bathe  well  with  warm  water  and 
vinegar  three  or  four  times  a  day  and  rub  well  with  camphorated  oil.  Give 
as  a  drench  Epsom  salts,  one  to  one  and  a  half  pounds;  saltpetre,  one  tea- 
spoonful;  sweet  spiilts  nitre,  one  ounce;  mixed  in  three  quarts  of  warm  water. 
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Sepeat  this    every  two  or  three  days  until  better.       Milk  out  three  or  four 
times  per  day  and  reduce  feed. 

Q.  How  much  milk  should  a  cow  give  in  a  year?  A/  6000  pounds  of 
3i  per  cent.  milk. 

Q.  How  do  you  feed  your  grain  ration?  A.  Ground  fine,  one  half  in 
the  morning  on  roots,  and  one  half  on  ensilage  in  afternoon. 

Q.  What  kind  of  a  bull  would  you  use  to  grade  up  the  cows  we  have  at 
present  ? 

A.  J.  Wagg,  Mindemoya.  A  pure  bred  bull  of  good  dairy  type.  Try 
to  get  one  whose  dam  and  granddam  were  good  milk  producers  with  jio  defects 
in  the  udder. 

Q.  Would  it  be  well  to  have  a  heifer  drop  her  first  calf  in  the  fall?  A. 
Yes,  if  you  have  a  warm  stable.  Milk  her  all  winter,  and  then  when  she 
gets  on  the  grass  she  will  freshen  up  and  you  will  have  no  difficulty  in  making 
her  first  milking  period  a  good  long  one. 

Q.     What  benefit  is  salt  to  a  cow?     A.     Salt  aids  digestion. 

Q.  In  feeding  roots  do  cows  need  water?  A.  If  cows  will  drink  water 
they  need  it.      A  large  milk  producer  requires  a  large  amount  of  water. 

Q.  Would  you  recommend  using  a  grade  bull  in  any  case?  A.  No; 
whenever  you  do  you  are  taking  a  step  backward. 

Q.  At  what  age  would  you  have  a  heifer  drop  her  first  calf  ?  A.  Attwo 
or  two  and  a  half  years  of  age. 

Q.  Is  a  large  milk  vein  any  indication  of  a  good  milker?  A.  Yes,  al- 
most a  certain  indication  of  a  good  milker.  The  large  and  more  tortuous  or 
crooked,  the  better. 

Q.  Should  a  cow  be  milked  up  to  the  time  she  drops  her  next  calf?  A. 
I  would  prefer  drying  her  at  least  a  month  or  six  weeks  before  coming  in. 

Q.     How  long  after  calving  is  it  before  the  cow's  milk  is  fit  to  use? 

Q.  How  long  after  calving  is  it  before  the  cow's  milk  is  fit  to  use?  A. 
From  seven  to  nine  days  before  being  used  as  human  food. 

Q.  If  a  cow  milked  ten  months  after  the  first  calf,  and  then  was  dry 
four  months,  would  the  tendency  be  for  her  to  milk  ten  months  the  next  year, 
or  go  dry  four  months  before  calving?  A.  The  tendency  would  be  for  her 
to  milk  foi:  about  ten  months  the  next  year. 

Q.  How  much  exercise  should  a  cow  have?  A.  Give  a  cow  all  the  ex- 
ercise she  will  take  naturally,  so  long  as  she  is  not  uncomfortable  with  cold 
or  wet. 

Q.  How  often  should  cows  be  watered?  A.  At  least  twice  a  day.  It 
is  better  to  have  water  in  front  of  them  in  the  stable. 

Q.  How  would  low. grade  flour  do  for  feeding  to  cows?  A.  I  do  not 
think  it  would  be  profitable,  bran  or  even  shorts  would  be  better  than  flour. 

Q.  Should  bran  be  fed  wet  or  dry?  A.  I  would  prefer  feeding  it  dry 
or  mixed  with  other  fodder. 

Q.  Are  there  not  some  people  who  are  trying  to  raise  cows  to  produce 
both  milk  and  beef?  A.  Yes,  but  few  if  any,  are  making  a  success  of 
it.  They  are  undoing  the  work  that  the  best  breeders  and  feeders  have  been 
doing  for  centuries  past. 

Q.     What  would  you  do  with  those  large  milk  producing  cows  when  they* 
are  too  old  to  give  milk  and  you  cannot  beef  them?     A.     (Voice  from  the 
audience) :     If  you  have  a  cow  that  gave  you  ten  thousand  pounds  of  milk 
per  year  for  ten  or  twelve  years,  don't  you  think  you   could    afford   to  give 
her  a  decent  burial  ? 

Q.  How  would  you  treat  a  cow  that  holds  up  her  milk?  A.  Try  to  di- 
vert her  attention  from  the  milking  by  giving  her  some  food  or  in  some  other 
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way.      Do  something  to  please  the  cow.       Try  to  establish  a  confidence  be- 
tween the  milker  and  the  cow. 

Q.  Will  a  cow  that  is  allowed  access  to  the  salt  at  all  times  ever  take 
too  much.     A.     I  never  knew  of  one  to  do  so. 

Q.  Do  you  recommend  mixing  silage  with  other  foods  P  A.  Yes.  If 
mixed  with  cut  hay  kbout  twelve  or  twenty-four  hours  before  feeding,  the  mois- 
ture and  flavor  from  the  silage  will  go  through  the  dry  hay,  making  it  more 
palatible. 

Q.  Would  oat  chop  and  bran  be  a  good  grain  ration  for  a  cowP  A. 
Yes.  I  Would  prefer  adding  a  little  pea  meal  also,  as  it  is  very  rich  in  pro- 
tein and  we  must  have  protein  in  food  for  cows.  Bran,  of  course,  is  rich  in 
protein.  , 

Q.  Would  you  recommend  adding  sulphur  to  salt  for  cows?  A.  Not 
usually.  If  your  cows  need  sulphur  you  may  give  a  little  in  the  salt,  but 
you  will  have  to  care  for  your  cows  well  and  see  that  they  do  not  get  wet. 

Q.  What  point  would  you  lay  most  stress  on  in  selecting  a  good  milking 
cow?  A.  I  would  want  a  large,  well-balanced  udder,  with  large  and  even- 
ly placed  teats  and  large  milk  veins  extending  well  forward  along  the  ab- 
domen. 

Q.  Do  you  approve  of  feeding  cows  little  and  often  or  a  large  amount  at 
once  ?  A.  Feed  regularly  and  give  the  cow  all  she  will  eat  up  clean  either 
twice  or  three  times  each  day. 

Q.  Would  barley  be  good  in  a  mixture  of  foods  in  place  of  oats?  A. 
I  would  prefer  oats,  barley  is  not  quite  so  rich  in  protein. 

Q.  Is  flax-seed  a  good  substitute  for  the  fat  in  milk?  A.  Yes;  but 
it  should  be  scalded  before  being  fed. 

Q^.  How  much  would  you  feed  to  a  calf  two  weeks  old?  A.  About 
two  quarts  of  milk,  and  gradually  increase  the  amount  until  you  are  feeding 
about  three  quarts. 

Q.  What  other  food  would  you  give  calves?  A.  Fine,  well  cured 
clover  hay.  Also  a  ginall  quantity  of  finely  ground  peas  and  oata,  fed  dry. 
Scalded  fiax  seed  may  be  fed  in  the  milk. 

Q.  Should  calves  not  be  fed  three  times  a  day?  A.  Twice  a  day  seems 
to  give  as  good  results  and  does  not  make  so  much  work. 

Q.    Which  has  the  greater  feeding  value  for  milk,  turnips  or  mangels? 

C.  E.  Shearer,  Vittoria.  I  think  possibly  there  would  be  a  slight  dif- 
ference in  favor  of  the  turnip. 

Q.     Are  fewer  silos  being  built  or  are  farmers   generally  adopting  them? 

R.  S.  Stevenson,  Ancaster.  Silos  are  being  erected  in  large  numbers,  and 
the  use  of  ensilage  for  the  feeding  of  stock  is  on  the  increase. 

Q.  Is  rape  a  suitable  food  for  milch  cows?  A.  No.  Cows  that  are 
fed  any  quantity  of  rape  will  give  badly  flavored  milk  from  which  it  is  im- 
possible to  make  either  high-class  butter  or  cheese. 

Q.     What  is  a  good  winter  ration  for  a  dairy  cow? 

T.  G.  Raynor,  Rosehall ;  In  full  milk,  a  ration  of  35  pounds  silage,  15 
pounds  roots,  12  pounds  clover  hay,  and  a  meal  ration  of  4  pounds  bran;  2 
'pounds  oats,  and  2  pounds  pea  meal  should  work  well. 

Q.  What  is  a  good  ration  for  a  steer?  A.  For  a  two  year  old  steer 
finishing,  12  to  15  pounds  clover  hay ;  30  pounds  silage,  or  40  pounds  roots ; 
and  a  grain  ration  of  2  pounds  bran;  2  pounds  oats;  and  4  or  5  pounds  of  corn 
meal. 

Q.  Is  there  any  advantage  in  salting  hay?  A.  Yes,  it  preserves  it,  and 
stock  relish  hay  and  salt  better. 
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Q.  Can  you  hide  the  turnip  flavor  by  feeding?  A.  Yes,  tor  a  time  at 
least.  Feed  after  milking  with  a  good  grain  ration,  mostly  uran.  Butter 
or  milk  used  fresh  is  all  right. 

Q.  Will  it  pay  to  feed  dairy  cows  grain  on  good  pasture."  A.  I  be- 
lieve it  does,  but  only  a  little,  enough  to  keep  it  in  their  systems.  They  will 
not  shrink  so  much  on  dry  pasture.  . 

Q.  Which  is  better  for  producing  milk,  bran  or  oats?  A.  Wheat  bran 
is  better,  pound  for  pound. 

Q.  Is  barley  a  good  milk-producing  food?  A.  No,  I  ao  not  consider 
it  such.  It  is  better  for  fattening.  It  is  also  better  to  be  used  with  other 
meal  to  give  the  best  results. 

Q.     How  long  would  you  milk  a  cow  after  dropping  her  first  calf? 

L.  E.  Annis,  Scarboro :  I  would  not  breed  her  for  five  months  after 
calving  and  then  milk  her  for  12  months. 

Q.  What  would  you  do  with  a  cow  that  had  milk  fever?  A.  Be  very 
careful  if  you  think  the  cow  has  a  tendency  to  milk  fever,  to  feed  very  lightly 
some  weeks  before  she  calves,  and  give  her  a  laxative,  and  thus  guard  against 
the  disease.      But  if  she  has  it,  get  a  veterinarian  at  once. 

Q.  What  difference  have  you  experienced  between  watering  dairy  cows 
out  of  doors  and  having  the  water  before  them  all  the  time.  A.  I  have 
found  nearly  8  per  cent,  more  milk  on  the  same  feed,  by  watering  the  cows 
inside. 

Q.  Can  turnips  be  fed  to  cows  after  milking  without  tainting  the  milk? 
A.  I  do  not  think  so,  it  is  only  a  matter  of  degree, of  taint.  By  pulping  and 
leaving  in  a  heap  over  night  and  allowing  to  ferment  you  have  only  something 
worse  with  a  worse  flavor. 

Q.  What  do  you  call  a  good  meal  ration  for  a  milking  cow?  A.  I  find 
by  mixing  5  pecks  of  oats,  2  pecks  barley,  1  peck  goose  wheat,  and  sowing 
that  mixture,  I  have  an  excellent  ration,  not  only  for  milch  cows  but  for  lit- 
tle pigs,  as  well  as  for  horses,  and  I  can  grow  more  bushels  to  the  acre. 

Q.  How  many  pounds  of  this  mixture  do  you  think  enough  for  a  milker? 
A.  That  depends  on  the  cow,  her  capacity,  the  length  of  time  milking  etc. 
Ten  pounds  is  sufficient  for  an  average  cow  per  day. 

Q.  Is  it  necessary  to  cut  straw  to  mix  with  ensilage?  A.  No.  If  the 
cow  is  getting  a  good  allowance  of  silage,  roots,  clover  hay,  and  meal.  We 
need  not  expect  that  by  fooling  a  dairy  cow  into  eating  a  lot  of  dry  straw  that 
we  are  going  to  get  in  return  a  lot  of  nice  milk.  Give  her  all  the  straw  she 
wants,  but  do  not  force  her  to  eat  it. 

Q.    Does  silage  taint  the  milk? 

Ghas.  E.  Shearer:  Not  if  the  silage  is  of  good  quality  and  is  fed  prop- 
erly. 

Q.  Can  turnips  be  fed  so  as  not  to  taint  the  milk?  A.  Some  people  claim 
they  can,  but  I  will  not  risk  it.  While  our  manufacturers  are  doing  their 
best  to  maintain  our  hold  on  the  English  market,  I  think  it  is  to  our  interest 
as  farmers  to  help  them  all  we  can,  and  as  they  object  to  feeding  turnips  be- 
cause some  will  be  careless  we  had  better  not  feed  them.  The  best  authori- 
ties say  turnips  always  taint  the  milk,  so  mangels  should  be  used  instead. 

Q.  Does  separated  cream  take  longer  to  chum  than  pan  setting?  A. 
Not  if  properly  ripened. 

Q.  Can  you  raise  good  calves  with  the  separator  milk?  A.  Yes,  by 
replacing  the  butter  fat  with  linseed  meal. 

Q.  What  is  the  best  method  of  cooling  milk?  R.  C.  Fowler,  Emerald  : 
Yon  can  cool  with  ice  or  cold  water,  by  setting  the  can  or  pails  in  it  and  stir- 
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ring  the  milk  so  that  a  thick  layer  of  cream  will  not  form  on  the  top.  What- 
ever method  is  used,  cool  as  low  as  possible,  as  quickly  as  possible,  with  as 
few  utensils  as  possible.  Each  one  must  use  common  sense  aa  regards  the 
best  method. 

Q.  Is  airing  milk  not  better  than  cooling  with  ice?  A.  No.  In 
nearly  all  cases  airing  is  only  a  means  of  cooling  and  is  only  beneficial  to  the 
extent  of  the  cooling.  In  our  hot  summer  weather  the  air  is  not  sufficiently 
cool  to  bring  the  milk  to  a  low  enough  temperature.  Besides  this,  airing 
which  is  done  in  an  impure  atmosphere  or  with  an  aerator  which  is  not  per- 
fectly clean,  is  apt  to  do  more  harm  than  good. 

Q.  Is  milk  likely  to  become  contaminated  while  on  its  way  to  the  fac- 
tory? A.  Not  very  likely,  but  as  I  explained,  road  dust  is  a  serious  source 
of  infection,  and  we  are  likely  to  get  some  of  it  into  the  milk.  If  the  milk  is 
as  cool  as  it  should  be  the  germs  will  not  increase  until  the  milk  is  heated 
at  the  factory,  and  then  the  maker  is  there  to  control  the  fermentation  by 
adding  a  pure  culture  of  the  plants  he  desired  to  grow. 

Q.  Is  there  any  way  of  getting  a  better  quality  of  tin  in  our  cans  and 
pails  ?  A.  Yes,  pay  the  price.  The  poor  quality  often  used  in  our  cans, 
and  pails  was  brought  into  use  by  the  price  of  tin  rising  and  the  people  de- 
manding cans  at  the  old  price.  If  we  go  to  a  reliable  dealer  and  tell  him  we 
want  the  very  best  tin  regardless  o:f  price  we  will  get  it  and  it  would  pay  us 
in  more  ways  than  one  to  do  so.  First,  our  can  would  last  much  longer- 
Second,  there  would  not  be  the  same  danger  of  little  rust  spots  for  filth  to 
gather  in  and  spoil  our  milk. 

Care  of  Milk  and  Cream. 

,  Q.  Will  creamery  butter  keep  as  well  as  dairy  butter?  A.  J.  Wagg, 
Mindemoya.     Yes,  better  than  some  dairy  butter. 

Q.  Will  the  Babcock  tester  give  a  correct  test  of  milk?  A.  Yes  it  is 
the  only  reliable  tester  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  Why  does  the  richness  of  cream  vary  from  the  separator,  it  being  set 
the  same  at  all  times?  A.  The  richness  of  cream  is  influenced  by  the  speed 
of  the  machine,  the  flow  of  milk  into  the  machine,  the  amount  of  water  used 
in  flushing  out  the  bowl,  and,  to  some  extent,  on  the  length  of  time  the  cows 
have  been  milking. 

Q.  What  is  the  cause  of  cream  foaming  in  the  chum?  A.  Foaming 
is  caused  by  the  cream  being  too  sweet,  too  thin,  or  possibly  too  cold. 

Q.  Is  there  any  cream  that  will  not  churn?  A.  I  have  yet  to  see  the 
cream  that  will  not  churn  if  properly  handled. 

Q.  What  objection  is  there  to  milking  with  wet  hands?  A.  Milking 
with  wet  hands  is  a  dirty  practice.  We  should  remember  that  we  are  pro- 
ducing an  article  for  human  food,  and  the  very  cleanest  methods  should  be 
used.  Milking  with  wet  hands  invariably  gives  milk  a  bad  flavor.  Milk  the 
cows  with  dry  hands,  after  wiping  the  udder  with  a  clean  cloth. 

Q.  .What  temperature  would  you  chum  at?  A.  I  cannot  give  you  any 
fixed  temperature.  Chum  at  the  temperature  that  will  bring  butter  at  from 
thirty  to  forty  minutes,  and  will  give  you  a  firm  butter.  In  my  own  work  I 
find  60  degrees  the  proper  temperature  in  the  summer  time. 

Q.  Which  is  there  the  most  profit  in,  butter  or  cheese?  A.  Cheese 
making  brings  in  a  little  more  ready  money,  but  it  removes  much  more 
plant  food  or  fertility  from  the  farm  than  the  butter-making  does. 

Q.  Does  pasteurizing  milk  injure  it  for  food?  A.  No,  pasteurizing 
makes  the  milk  purer  and  better  for  food. 
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Q.  What  kind  of  cream  separator  would  you  buy?  A.  Buy  the  best 
you  can  get.     Make  the  agent  put  one  in  for  you  on  trial. 

Q.  How  much  butter  will  a  pound  of  butter  fat  make?  A.  About 
one  and  one-seventh  pounds  of  butter,  depending  largely  on  the  percentage 
of  moisture  it  contains. 

Q.  How  would  you  prevent  cream  from  ripening?  A.  By  keeping 
the  temperature  down  from  the  first. 

Q.  How  many  cows  are  needed  before  purchasing  a  separator?  A. 
Four  or  five  with  a  cream  separator  properly  run,  you  will 
have  an  additional  pound  to  a  pound  and  a  half  of  butter  per  week  from 
each  cow.  One  pound  per  week  for  forty  weeks  is  forty  pounds  of  butter;  and 
this  at  fifteen  cents  per  pound  is  |6.  On  five  cows  you  would  save  f30  per 
year  on  an  investment  of  $70. 

Q.  If  butter-fat  is  lost  in  the  skim  milk  it  will  not  be  wasted  for  the 
calves  will  get  it?  A.  Yes,  but  it  is  too  bad  to  feed  the  calves  something 
worth  15  cents  per  pound  when  the  same  food  value  may  be  supplied  for  a 
cent  and  a  half  a  pound.  That  is  not  business-like.  Then  with  the  cream 
separator  the  calves  get  the  milk  so  much  fresher,  which  is  worth  more  than 
what  is  lost  by  having  all  the  fat  removed. 

Q.  What  kind  of  a  separator  is  used  at  the  Guelph  Dairy  School?  A. 
At  present  they  have  eight  different  kinds. 

Q.  If  turnips  taint  milk,  what  can  b6  fed  to  take  their  place?  R.  C. 
Fowler,  Emerald :  Com  silage  or  mangels.  The  very  large  coarse  mangels 
are  rather  strong  flavored  and  there  is  some  danger  from  them,  so  it  is  best 
to  use  some  of  the  finer  varieties,  for  example  the  Yellow  Intermediate. 

Q.  What  bad  effects  are  produced  by  adding  warm  morning's  milk  to 
that  of  the  evening  before?  A.  We  have  said  that  the  germs  which  caused 
most  of  the  disorder  in  milk  grew  most  rapidly  at  about  the  temperature 
of  the  body,  or  the  temperature  of  milk  fresh  from  the  cow.  When  the  fresh 
milk  is  added,  the  temperature  of  the  colder  milk  is  at  once  raised  and  any 
germs  which  have  been  lying  dormant  because  of  the  low  temperature,  im- 
mediately start  to  grow  and  develop  gas,  acidity,  or  some  other  disorder  in 
the  milk. 

Q.  What  do  you  consider  the  best  hand  separator?  A.  I  am  not  ad- 
vertising any  particular  make  of  separator,  and  I  could  not  say  that  one  is 
superior  to  any  other,  for  where  one  excels  in  one  particular,  another  excels  in 
something  else.  Where  it  is  possible,  one  should  try  to  see  different  machines 
work  before  deciding  which  one  to  buy.  If  any  agent  wants  you  to  put  in  two 
or  more  machines  in  order  to  try  the  respective  merits  of  each,  be  sure  that  they 
are  under  the  same  conditions.  That  is,  be  sure  that  the  milk  is  at  the  same 
temperature,  that  the  machines  are  run  at  their  tabulated  speed,  that  the 
same  amount  of  milk  is  fed  to  each  machine  and  that  the  cream  is  being  taken 
at  the  same  density.  A  separator  should  be  washed  every  time  it  is  used, 
so,  it  is  quite  an  important  point  to  have  a  machine  that  is  easily  washed.  I 
consider  all  the  well  known  machines,  now  being  sold  in  this  country,  to  be 
good  working,  reliable  separators,  and  I  would  strongly  advise  any  person 
who  has  a  liking  for  anv  one  machine  to  buy  that  one,  for  you  will  be  better 
satisfied  with  it  than  with  any  other. 

Q.  What  effect  has  scalding  the  whey  on  the  whey  vat? 
A.  If  the  whey  is  heated  to  165  degrees  F.,  to  180  degrees  F., 
nearly  all  germ  life  will  be  killed,  but  we  cannot  afford  to  be  careless  on  that 
account.  The  heat  is  applied  to-day  and  the  whey  returned  to  the  farms  to- 
morrow. As  soon  as  the  steam  is  turned  off  the  whey  begins  to  cool  down, 
'^Tid  if  we  try  the  temperature  in  the  evening  we  find  it  is  down  to  about 
100  decrees  F.  to  115  degrees  F.     This  is  favorable  to  germ  life,  and  as  the 
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air  around  factories  is  often  laden  with  bacteria  there  is  very  much  danger 
of  a  considerable  growth  before  morning.  There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that 
scalding  at  the  factory  is  a  good  practice  and  should  be  encouraged. 

Q.  What  can  be  done  to  induce  makers  to  keep  thin^^s  neater  and  cleanr 
er  about  their  factories  P  A.  In  my  opinion  there  is  nothing  that  will  keep 
a  maker  up  to  the  mark  as  much  as  to  have  his  patrons  take  an  interest  in 
the  factory.  Let  every  patron  visit  the  fa(?tory  and  do  not  go  alone,  but 
take  your  wife  and  friends  along  and  take  a  pride  in  showing  ofE  the  factory 
where  your  raw  material  is  manufactured.  Ask  the  maker  lots  of  questions 
so  as  to  know  something  about  the  method  of  manufacture.  If  you  notice  any 
improvements  in  the  factory,  or  surroundings,  mention  it  to  the  man  in 
charge.  Nothing  helps  so  much  as  a  word  of  encouragement.  This  dairy 
business  belongs  to  the  farmers,  and  so  sure  as  a  man  does  not  push  his  own 
business  it  will  push  him — to  the  wall. 

Q.  How  can  we  get  our  cream  to  ripen  sufficiently  for  churning? 
A.  In  creameries  and  some  first  class  home  dairies  they  have 
what  is  known  as  a  "pure  culture."  This  is  a  pure  growth  of  one  of 
those  tiny  plants  we  were  talking  about.  They  send  to  the  Ontario  Agri- 
cultural College,  the  Kingston  Dairy  School,  or  to  some  of  the  mercantile 
houses  that  handle  them,  and  get  a  little  bottle  of  pure  growth  of  these  tiny 
plants  or  germs,  and  by  following  the  directions  given  soon  get  a  smooth 
acid  starter,  which,  when  added  to  the  cream,  very  soon  brings  it  to  tlie 
desired  ripeness.  In  most  home  dairies,  however,  this  practice  can  be  follow- 
ed with  good  results.  When  we  have  the  cream  ready  for  churning,  take  a 
bowl  and  scald  it  with  boiling  water,  then  pour  about  a  pint  of  the  cream 
into  it  and  set  it  away,  where  it  will  be  free  from  dust  or  strong  smells.  It 
is  better  to  cover  it  with  a  clean  cloth  dipped  in  boiling  water  so  as  to  be  sure 
that  no  foreign  material  gets  into  it.  When  you  have  your  cream  p^iil 
emptied  and  thoroughly  washed  out  pour  this  old  cream  in  before  putting 
any  new  cream  in.  Every  time  fresh  cream  is  added  it  should  be  thoroughly 
stirred  in  with  a  tin  dipper  that  will  reach  to  the  bottom  of  the  pail.  In  win- 
ter a  temperature  of  about  60  degrees  F.  will  usually  give  good  results  but 
there  is  no  hard  and  fast  rule  in  this  respect.  If  the  cream  is  not  ripening  fast 
enough  put  the  cream  pail  into  a  pan  of  hot  water,  and  stir  the  cream  until 
you  have  raised  the  temperature  a  few  degrees,  and  you  will  aid  the  action 
a  good  deal. 

Hogs  and  Bacon. 

Q.  At  what  age  should  young  hogs  be  bred?  T.  H.  Mason,  Strafford- 
ville :  They  should  not  be  bred  too  young.  I  prefer  not  to  have  them  far- 
row before  one  year  old. 

Q.  At  what  age  is  the  cheapest  gain  made?  A.  It  is  well  estab- 
lished by  experiments  that  there  is  a  steady  continuous  gain  in  the  cost 
of  production  with  the  increase  in  age  and  weight,  other  conditions  being 
equal.  Prof.  Robertson  found  at  Ottawa,  under  winter  conditions,  that 
young  pigs  under  100  lbs.  live  weight  required  a  little  less  than  3J^  lbs.  of 
mixed  grain  for  a  pound  of  increase  live  weight.  When  the  same  hogs 
were  up  over  200  live  weight  6.97  lbs.  of  grain  were  required  for  a  pound  of 
increase  live  weight. 

Q.  What  breed  do  you  favor?  A.  I  do  not  think  there  is  as  much 
difference  between  breeds  as  is  popularly  supposed.  Experiments  do  not 
show  that  there  is  very  much  difEerence  in  the  cost  of  production  of  the 
different  breeds.       On  the  other  hand  there  is  often  a  strongly  marked  dif- 
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ference  in  different  animals  of  the  same  breed.  Special  attention  to  tlie 
selection  of  the  sire  and  dam  is  very  necessary  and  is  too  often  neglected. 

Q.  How  should  our  boars  be  handled  P  A.  I  do  not  think  generally 
speaking  that  there  is  any  animal  on  the  farm  so  grossly  mismanaged  as 
the  boar.  At  least  I  am  sure  this  is  the  case  in  my  own  section.  Owing 
to  their  unruly  character  they  are  generally  confined  in  a  very  small,  strong 
enclosure,  and  any  sort  of  a  sleeping  place  is  given  them.  This  is  rarely 
cleaned  out,  and  they  are  generally  overworked  and  underfed,  and,  as  a 
consequence,  lose  their  usefulness.  They  should  have  a  good  dry  bed, 
a  large  yard  for  exercise,  be  kept  in  a  moderate  condition,  and  be  kept 
clean.       Then  we  would  expect  good  results. 

Q.    What  makes  pigs  cripple  in  winter? 

J.  W.  Clark,  Onondaga.  Feeding  too  heavily,  lying  in  a  damp  bed, 
and  lack  of  exercise. 

Q.  What  remedy  would  you  advise  for  crippled  pigs?  A.  Change 
their  feed,  give  a  laxative  food,  provide  a  dry  bed,  and  give  a  physic  of 
linseed  oil  or  salts.  Linseed  oil  is  best  if  pigs  have  lost  their  appetite.  It 
is  important  that  the  pigs  should  never  become  constipated,  or  trouble  is 
sure  to  follow. 

Q.  What  material  is  preferable  for  building  a  hog-pen — stone,  con- 
crete or  wbod?  A.  Hogs  do  best  in  wood  pens.  Cement  floors  are  all 
right,  but  they  should  have 'raised  sleeping  apartments. 

Q.  What  is  the  best  feed  for  a  brood  sow  at  farrowing  time?  A. 
Wheat  bran  a  few  days  before  farrowing.  It  is  a  very  easy  matter  to  ruin 
the  digestive  organs  of  young  pigs  or  a  sow  by  feeding  too  heavy  chop. 
They  seldom  fuljy  recover  from  such  treatment. 

Q.  Would  you  advise  letting  young  pigs  eat  from  the  trough  with 
their  mother?  A.  No,  if  you  can  avoid  it,  as  the  food  for  the  paother  is 
too  strong  for  the  young  pigs.  It  would  be  better  to  provide  a  email 
trough  and  give  the  little  pigs  some  milk  and  scalded  shorts. 

Q.  What  breed  rives  the  best  results  for  the  packers?  A.  The 
packers  agree  that  the  large  White  Yorkshire  makes  the  largest  percentage 
of  number  one  Wiltshire  sides  for  export. 

Q.  Do  hogs  forced  to  weigh  200  lbs.  at  five  and  a  half  months  old 
make  No.  1  bacon?  A.  No.  It  is  better  to  let  the  hogs  grow  oi>  cheaper 
food  and  finish  at  eight  months. 

Q.  Can  hogs  be  fed  at  a  profit  on  grain  at  one  cent  per  pound  and 
sold  at  5  cents  live  weight?  A.  No;  not  as  a  rule.  The  farmer. should 
aim  to  grow  his  hog  on  a  cheaper  food  and  finish  on  grain  for  the  packer. 

Q.  Is  sulphur,  salt,  and  wood  ashes  good  for  pigs?  A.  Yes,  but  I 
would  not  feed  sulphur  unless  my  pigs  had  a  dry  pen  and  bed.  Wood 
ashes  or  charcoal  are  relished  by  pigs.  I  feed  a  little  salt  in  my  feed  every 
day  as  it  assists  in  keeping  their  bowels  open. 

Q.  What  is  the  cause  of  our  hogs  coming  down  in  price  every  fall 
before  Christmas?  A.  Our  English  friends  go  off  bacon  and  on  game 
and  poultry  at  Christmas  and  the  bacon  cured  for  the  export  trade  cannot 
be  held  for  any  great  length  of  time,  so  has  to  be  lowered  in  price,  in  order 
that  the  laboring  classes  can  buy  it.  Farmers  would  do  well  to  try  and 
have  their  sows  farrow  earlier,  so  that  they  could  get  them  on  the  market 
before  that  time  of  the  year. 

Q.  Why  are  our  hogs  not  graded  by  the  drovers?  A.  The  farmer 
is  hard  to  satisfy.  Everyone  thinks  his  hogs  are  as  good  as  his  neighbors. 
The  man  with  a  load  of  good  bacon  hogs  helps  to  sell  the  poorer  ones  of  his 
neighbor.     If  you  have  No.  1  bacon  hogs  insist  that  you  get  a  better  price 
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from  the  drover,  for  the  packer  culls  out  the  poor  ones  and  pays  less  for 
them. 

Q.     Do  you  find  cement  floors  foi  hog  pens  satisfactory? 

Robert  Thompson,  St.  Catharines.  Yes;  but  mine  are  built  on  a  very 
dry  foundation.  If  the  soil  is  damp  there  should  be  two  feet  of  earth  taken 
out,  a  tile  drain  put  in  and  the  first  foot  filled  in  with  small  or  broken 
stone  or  gravel,  the  upper  foot  filled  with  cinders  or  coal  ashes  and  the  ce- 
ment floor  laid  on  top  of  this.     Then  you  will  have  a  dry  floor. 

Q.  What  cross  do  you  prefer r  A.  I  prefer  to  have  a  York  or  Tarn- 
worth  sow  and  cross  to  a  Berk  male,  or  if  breeding  pure  Yorks  I  would 
prefer  to  have  the  sow  of  a  larger,  more  loose  or  open  build,  to  a  more 
compact  male. 

Q.  Wolild  you  keep  a  cross-bred  sow  to  breed  from?  A.  No;  I 
would  rather  secure  a  pure-bred  female.  While  there  are  some  good  cross- 
bred sows  that  will  make  good  breeders  the  chances  are  greater,  in  securing 
pure-bred  animals,  that  they  will  give  better  results. 

Q.  What  is  a  profitable  ration  for  growing  hogs  ''n  winter?  A. 
Pulped  mangels,  oats,  barley,  and  flax,  grown  together  and  ground  up 
very  fine,  and  mixed  with  whey  or  skimmed  milk  and  fed  all  they  will  eat 
up  clean  three  times  a  day.  Also  give  a  few  handfuls  of  the  following 
once  or  twice  a  week:-^Mix  together  one  sack  of  charcoal,  twp  barrels  of 
wood  ashes,  and  a  pailful  of  salt.  A  few  pounds  of  this  put  into  the 
troughs  once  or  twice  a  week  will  keep  their  digestion  in  good  order.  Also 
keep  their  pens  well  bedded  and  dry,  and  with  a  good  breed  of  bacon  hog 
it  is  possible  to  keep  the  cost  of  production  down  to  between  three  and  four 
cents  per  pound  live  weight. 

Q.     Are  you  ever  troubled  with  foul  teeth  in  little  pigs? 

W.  C.  Shearer,  Bright ;  Yes,  and  I  lo&t  a  whole  litter  of  eleven  be- 
fore I  found  out  the  cause.  The  sow  refused  to  let  them  suck  and  the 
whole  eleven  starved  to  death. 

Q.  What  do  you  do  now?  A.  I  examine  every  little  pig.  and  break 
the  foul  teeth  off  with  a  pair  of  nippers  before  they  turn  black,  which  they 
will  do  in  a  few  days  if  left  in.  They  are  no  use  to  the  pig  anyway  and 
never  grow  again  after  being  nipped  off. 

Q.     How  would  you  kill  lice  on  hogs? 

T.  G.  Raynor,  Rosehall.  Rub  the  hogs  over  with  a  rag  dampened 
with  coal-oil.     Any  oil  or  grease  will  kill  them. 

Q.     At  what  age  would  you  recommend  weaning  pigs? 

G.  H.  Hutton,  Easton's  Comers :  At  six  weeks  in  spring  and  eight 
weeks  in  fall. 

Q.  Give  five  points  in  selection  of  a  brood  sow?  A.  The  young  sow 
should  be  selected  from  a  mother  of  good  bacon  type,  and  one  which  has 
given  large  litters  which  have  developed  uniformly.  The  young  sow  should 
have  twelve  well  developed  teats  as  a  further  indication  of  fecundity.  She 
should  have  evidence  of  a  strong  constitution,  and  have  well  sprung  ribs 
and  a  back  of  great  strength  that  will  not  weaken  under  continued  breed- 
ing. She  should  possess  all  these  points  as  well  as  the  general  character- 
istics of  a  bacon  hog. 

Q.  What  are  some  causes  of-  soft  bacon?  A.  Soft  bacon  is  caused 
from  lack  of  exercise,  heavy  feeding  of  corn,  feeding  grain  without  roots 
or  green  food,  forcing  hogs  too  fast,  holding  them  on  slack  feed  after  they 
are  ready  for  the  market.  When  hogs  are  ready  sell  them.  Injury  in 
quality  results  from  a  too  strong  desire  for  higher  prices. 

Q.     What  is  the  cause  of  softness  in  bacon? 

G.   C.  Caston,   Craighurst :      There  is  some  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
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that,  and  various  theories  advanced.  Doubtless  'there  are  several  causes, 
such  as  unsuitable  breeds  and  types,  lack  of  exercise,  lack  of  finish,  thin 
unfinished  hogs  being  apt  to  produce  soft  bacon;  certain  foods,  such  as 
corn,  used  exclusively  a^s  a  grain  food.  But  I  am  satisfied  that  prevailing 
cause  in  this  Province  is  forcing  hogs  to  a  weight  of  200  at  six  months  in- 
stead of  taking  eight  months  to  do  it.  There  is  a  great  tendency  to  do  this 
when  hogs  are  selling  at  high  prices,  such  as  have  prevailed  during  the 
last  two  years.  The  hogs  are  kept  penned  up  without  proper  exercise,  and 
are  fed  almost  entirely  on  a  strong  meal  ration  in  order  to  get  them  up  to 
the  required  weight  in  the  quickest  possible  time.  Exercise  is  very  im- 
portant to  bacon  hogs. 

Q.  Do  you  give  them  exercise  when  finishing?  A.  Yes,  I  turn  them, 
out  at  least  three  times  a  week  and  let  them  have  a  chance  to  root  and 
wallow  and  ramble  around  for  a  few  hours,  and  they  thrive  the  better  for 
it.  When  finishing  hogs  in  the  warm  months  of  summer,  I  use  a  roomy 
yard  with  a  shelter  of  boards  over  the  nest  in  one  corner  as  a  shelter  in 
case  of  rain,  and  I  find  this  far  ahead  of  keeping  them  indoors  no  matter 
how  well  the  pen  is  ventilated. 

Q.  What  is  the  best  food  for  producing  firm  bacon?  A.  Ex- 
periments with  different  foods  where  the  tests  have  been  followed 
to  the  dressed  and  finished  sides,  seems  to  prove  that  there  is 
no  food  that  exercises  so  great  an  influence  on  the  quality  as 
the  by-products  from  the  cow.  Skim  milk,  buttermilk,  and  even 
whey,  are  valuable  along  with  the  grain  ration.  As  to  grain,  I  do 
not  feed  any  kind  of  grain  alone,  although  I  regard  peas  as  the  very  best 
of  our  coarse  grains  for  producing  either  bacon,  beef  or  milk.  I  like  a 
mixture  of  peas  and  oats,  two  of  peas  to  one  of  oats  and  ground  very, fine. 
Peas  and  barley  make  a  good  mixture  for  the  meal  ration.  When  wheat  is 
cheap  we  feed  it  mixed  with  barley.  I  have  had  good  results  also  from 
rye. 

Q.  What  is  the  best  root  for  hogs?  A.  Undoubtedly  the  sugar 
beet.  I  have  fed  them  right  up  to  the  finishing  period  with  splendid  re- 
sults. In  my  opinion  the  sugar  beet  solves  the  problem  of  profitable  feed- 
ing of  bacon  hogs  in  winter. 

Q.  How  do  you  feed  them  in 'winter?  A.  Always  pulped  and  mixed 
with  meal. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  in  cooking  roots  for  hogs?  A.  Yes  and  no.  I 
believe  for  winter  litters  for  two  or  three  weeks  after  weaning,  it  would  be 
best  to  cook  the  food  and  feed  it  a  little  warm  especially  where  the  pens 
are  not  very  warm;  and  very  few  of  them  are  warm  enough.  I  would  pulp 
or  slice  the  roots  and  cook  them  along  with  shorts  or  middlings  and  feed 
warm  along  with  ekim  milk.  That  is  just  for  young  pigs.  For  older  ones 
1  do  not  think  cooking  roots  pays. 

Q.     What  is  the  best  way  to  feed  meal,  wet  or  dry? 

Q.  What  is  the  best  way  to  feed  meal?  A.  I  have  always  had  the 
best  results  by  soaking  for  twelve  hours  before  feeding.  But  of  course  in 
winter  when  the  weather  is  cold  there  is  trouble  with  freezing,  and  then 
we  have  to  feed  it  dry;  but  in  that  case  it  is  always  mixed  with  pulped  roots. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  in  crossing  bacon  breeds?  A.  Yes;  I  believe  it 
is  an  advantage  in  some  cases.  The  Tamworth  and  Berkshire  for  instance 
make  an  excellent  cross,  but .  I  would  have  the  two  breeds  to  be  crossed 
pure-bred  and  stop  at  one  cress.  I  believe  it  is  a  bad  practice  to  breed 
from  crosses. 
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Q.  How  should  the  brood  sow  be  fed  and  cared  for?  A.  The  brood 
sow  should  have  plenty  of  exercise,  and  be  allowed  to  run  pn  pasture  in 
summer  and  in  winter  have  a  liberal  allowance  of  roots — sugar  beets  are 
the  best — and  should  always  have  a  small  grain  ration  along  with  it,  some* 
thing  that  is  a  bone  and  muscle  builder,  such  as  finely  ground  oats  and  a 
little  skim  milk.  They  should  be  kept  in  good  condition,  but  not  allowed 
to  become  too  fat.  In  a  few  days  after  farrowing  their  feed  should  be 
gradually  increased  and  they  should  be  well  fed  while  suckling  the  young. 
They  should  have  warm  and  conlfortable  quarters  in  winter  and  a  good 
dry  bed.     They  are  more  susceptible  to  cold  than  other  animals. 

Q.  Would  you  feed  young  pigs  two  months  jold  with  a  part  ration  of 
turnips P  A.  Nothing  better  if  milk  is  not  available  than  to  cook  the  tur- 
nips and  mix  shorts  and  a  little  oil  meal  with  it. 

PoUIiTBY. 

Q.     What  size  of  an  incubator  would  you  prefer? 

Robert  Thompson,   St.  Catharines.     Do  not  procure  too  small  a  one. 
Ji  prefer  the  200  or  even  240  egg  size  a;  the  same  work  will  take  care  of  tho^ 
larger  as  well  as  the  smaller,  and  if  other  people's  experience  is  the  same 
as  mine  the  smaller  sizes  do  not  hatch  so  well. 

Q.  In  regard  to  ventilation  while  hatching,  what  is  the  better  planP 
A.  I  believe  that  if  the  under  ventilator  is  kept  closed  for  the  first  eight 
days,  then  open  a  little  further  each  day  until,  say,  the  twelfth  day,  when 
they  should  be  open  full  size  and  allowed  to  remain  so  until  the  eighteentiL 
day,  when  they  can  be  closed,  we  will  usually  secure  more  chicks  and  not 
have  so  many  that  are  unable  to  get  out  of  the  shell. 

Q.  What  variety  of  breeds  do  you  keep?  A.  The  Barred  Plymouth. 
Ro  ks  and  a  rew  White  and  Brown  Leghorns. 

Q.  Which  do  you  find  the  most  profitable?  A.  The  Barred  Rocks, 
as  they  lay  more  eggs  during  the  winter  and  of  course  are  a  better  table- 
fowl.  The  Leghorns  lay  better  during  the  months  of  April,  May,  and 
June. 

Q.  What  is  the  best  floor  for  a  hen  house?  A.  I  would  prefer  a 
cement  floor,  but  it  must  be  well  drained  so  that  there  will  be  no  dampness. 
If  I  had  to  choose  between  a  close,  damp^  and  poorly  ventilated  house,  and 
one  colder,  dryer  and  better  ventilated,  I  would  choose  the  latter  and  make 
the  roosting  place  warm  by  closing  it  in  during  the  winter  by  curtains. 

Q.     What  is  the  best  breed  of  fowl? 

F.  C.  Elford,  Ottawa :  The  one  you  like  best.  There  is  no  best  breed  for^ 
all  purposes. 

Q.  What  is  the  best  breed  for  fattening?  A.  There,  are  a  number  of 
good  breeds  that  make  good  table  fowl.  I  think  there  is  more  in  the  type 
perhaps  than  in  the  breed;  there  are  good  and  bad  in  all  breeds. 

Q.  What  is  a  good  feeder?  A.  For  crate  feeding  purposes  I  like 
a  bird  that  has  a  good  lively  appearance  when  on  the  ground.  A  good 
constitution  is  indispensable.  The  constitution  is  denoted  by  the  head, 
short  beak,  wide  between  the  eyes,  lively  eye  and  well  colored  comb,  good 
back,  long  breast-bone  rather  than  deep  and  standing  on  straight  legs, 
short  and  well  set  apart. 

Q.  Would  you  advise  the  use  of  an  incubator?  A.  Yes,  if  you  want 
to  raise  more  than  150  or  200  chickens. 

Q.  How  would  you  run  an  incubator?  A.  Follow  the  instructions. 
Don't  think  you  can  improve  on  them  until  you  have  had  considerable  ex- 
perience. 
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Q.  What  would  you  do  with  old  hens?  A.  Do  not  have  any  hens 
over  two  years  old.  As  soon  as  the  breeding  season  is  over  and  sometimes 
before,  cull  out  the  stock  and  feed  them  in  a  crate,  giving  a  liberal  allow- 
ance of  tallow — one  pound  per  day  to  fifty  birds.  Dress  and  put  on  the 
market  before  many  spring  chickens  are  fit  for  selling. 

Q.     What  breeds  would  you  recommend  for  the  farmer  to  keep? 

J.  W.  Clark,  Onondaga :   Eockbi,  Wyandottes,  and  Orpingtons. 

Q.  Are  the  Orpingtons  as  good  layers?  A.  They  have  proven  so  at 
Ottawa  and  Guelph  Experimental  Farms. 

Q.  Are  the  Orpingtons  as  large  and  quick  maturing  birds  as  Eocks 
or  Wyandottes?    A.     They  are  about  the  same  size  and  mature  very  early. 

Q.  What  would  it  cost  to  build  a  hen  house  for  100  hens?  A.  From 
$85  to  $100,  according  to  the-  way  it  was  built. 

Q.  Would  you  build  a  hen  house  with  cement  walls?  A.  No,  it 
would  be  too  damp. 

Q.  Is  it  necessary  to  have  a  hen  house  so  warm  that  it  will  never 
freeze  in  it?  A.  No,  hens  are  much  healthier  kept  where  it  is  not  too 
warm  and  stuffy. 

Q.  Will  hens  lay  in  a  moderately  cold  house?  A.  It  has  been 
proven  in  many  places  that  they  will  lay  just  as  well  if  given  plenty  of  ex- 
ercise. 

Q.  How  much  room  should  each  hen  have  of  floor  space?  A.  Not 
less  than  six  square  feet. 

Q.  How  do  you  keep  down  the  lice  and  mites?  A.  Spray  the  house 
with  whitewash  to  which  add  crude  carbolic  acid.  Keep  the  droppings 
cleaned  out,  oil  the  perches  once  a  week  with  coal  oil. 

Q.  What  causes  hens  to  get  scaly  legs?  A.  It  is  a  small  pericale 
boring  under  the  skin  of  the  leg. 

Q.  How  would  you  kill  them?  A.  Oil  the  leg  with  a  mixture  of  sweet 
oil  and  coal  oil  half  and  half. 

Q.  What  causes  hens  to  get  mopy  and  dull  looking  in  the  winter? 
A.  In  most  cases  it  is  indigestion  from  lack  of  grit  in  the  gizzard.  Hens 
should  have  plenty  of  grit  of  some  kind  always  before  them. 

Q.  What  causes  hens  to  eat  eggs?  A.  In  most  cases  it  is  for  lack 
of  animal  food. 

Q.  Is  there  any  cure  for  a  hen  that  eats  eggs?  A.  If  you  can  find 
only  one  cut  her  head  ofE,  that  is  the  safest  way.  If  you  have  several  take 
a  sharp  knife  and  cut  the  bill  back  until  it  is  quite  blunt.  It  being  quite 
sore  they  will  give  it  up. 

Q.  What  grain  is  best  for  laying  hens?  A.  Wheat  is  best,  but  com 
16  very  good  especially  in  cold  weather.     Hens  like  variety  of  grains  mixed. 

Q.  Would  you  feed  a  warm  mash  in  cold  weather?  A.  Yes,  in  the 
morning. 

Q.  When  would  you  feed  roots?  A.  For  a  noon  feed  with  grain  at 
night. 

Q.  How  soon  after  the  chickens  are  hatched  should  you  feed  them? 
A.     Not  sooner  than  36  hours. 

Q.  What  is  the  best  feed  for  a  young  chick?  A.  Rolled  oats;  but 
give  grit  first. 

Q.  How  often  should  they  be  fed  at  first?  A.  Twice  a  day  for  two 
or  three  days  i«  often  enough,  after  that  three  or  four  times.  Feed  at 
regular  hours. 

Q.  At  what  weight  should  chickens  be  cooped  to  fatten?  A.  When 
they  weigh  about  three  to  three  and  a  half  pounds. 
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Q.  How  long  will  it  take  them  to  fatten?  A.  About  three  or  four 
weeks. 

Q.  What  is  the  best  food  to  fatten  on?  A.  The  meal  of  ground 
oats,  one  third;  ground  buckwheat,  one  third;  barley  chop,  one  third;  and 
skimmed  milk  made  to  a  porridge. 

Q.  What  causes  roup  in  fowls?  A.  Damp  hen  houses,  chickene 
crowding  in  small  coops  late  in  the  fall,  becoming  warm  at  night,  and 
catching  cold  when  they  come  out  in  the  morning. 

Q.  What  will  it  cost  to  keep  a  hen  one  year?  A.  From  76c.  to  $1 
a  J^ear.  On  a  farm  where  the  hens  can  have  the  run  of  the  grain  fields  it 
will  materially  lessen  the  cost. 

Q.  How  many  eggs  should  a  good  hen  lay  in  one  year  under  proper 
management?  A.  Upwards  of  150  eggs.  It  will  depend  upon  the  strain 
of  fowls  you  have.     Some  individual  hens  will  lay  as  many  again  as  others. 

Q.  How  can  we  select  a  good  layer  from  our  utility  breeds?  A.  As 
a  rule  the  hen  with  a  small  clean  cut  head  and  a  full  bright  eye  and  well 
developed  in  the  rear  part  of  the  body  will  be  a  persistent  layer. 

Q.  Can  a  laying  strain  be  bred  up  the  same  as  a  dairy  cow?  A.  Yes, 
by  using  trap  nests  and  watching  your  hens,  and  setting  eggs  only  from  the 
best  layers. 

Q.  Do  hens  require  animal  food  to  make  them  lay  in  winter?  A. 
Yee. 

•Q.  What  kinds  of  animal  food  are  the  cheapest  and  best?  A.  Beef 
heads  and  livers  boiled  are  cheapest  in  cold  weather.  Green  cut  bone  is 
probably  the  best  where  it  can  be  got.  In  warm  weather  I  should  use  beef 
scrap,  blood  or  meat  meal,  for  sale  by  the  dealers. 

Q.  What  kinds  of  green  food  do  you  recommend?  A.  Mangels  or 
sugar  beets  are  good,  cut  clover  or  clover  leaves  steamed  and  mixed  in  a 
mash  will  be  relished  by  the  hens. 

Q.  How  long  is  a  hen  profitable  as  a  layer?  A.  Not  for  over  two 
years  old. 

Q.  How  can  you  tell  the  age  between  one  and  two  year  old  hens?  A. 
Always  mark  the  chicks  by  punching  holes  in  the  web  of  their  feet  each 
year.  . 

Q.  Can  the  desire  of  brooding  be  bred  out  of  hens?  A.  Yes,  by 
never  allowing  them  to  set. 

Q.  How  would  you  break  up  a  brooding  hen?  A.  Confine  her  in  a 
slatted  crate  and  put  in  a  cool  airy  place  and  feed  well.  Never  allow  the 
hen  to  remain  on  the  nest  over  one  day  before  you  coop  her  up  and  it  will 
not  take  so  long  to  break  her  off. 

Q.  How  can  you  get  hens  to  moult  early  in  the  season?  A.  Confine 
ihem  in  pens  for  two  weeks,  and  feed  sparingly  so  as  to  reduce  them  in 
flesh;  then  feed  liberally  on  foods  rich  in  fats  such  as  sunflower  seeds,  etc. 


GEAINS  AND  ROOTS. 

Corn. 

Q.     Do  you  recommend  corn  as  a  grain  crop  in  Ontario? 

T.  H.  Mason,  Straff ordville :  I  am  very  sure  that  where  proper  varie- 
ties are  selected  and  good  cultivation  is  given,  that  corn  will  succeed  ad- 
mirably in  a  very  large  portion  of  the  Province,  and  will  give  a  larger 
yield  of  pounds  per  acre  than  any  other  grain  we  raise.     Then  the  stalks. 
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if  well  cared  for,  are  suite  useful  for  cattle  food.  A  fair  crop  of  corn  under 
favorable  circumstances  would  be  100  bushels  of  ears  per  acre,  equal  to  say 
50  bushels  shelled  corn,  2,800  lbs.  of  very  valuable  grain  per  acre.  This 
is  often  exceeded  on  rich  soils  in  favorable  years. 

Q.     How  do  you  keep  the  crows  from  pulling  the  corn? 

C.  E.  Shearer,  Vittoria :  By  using  coal  tar  on  the  seed. 

Q.     Did  your  feorn  make  good  silage  this  year? 

Mr.  McCullough :  Although  my  corn  .was  late,  by  wilting  it  well  it 
made  first-class  silage. ' 

Q.  Can  you  give  me  the  name  of  some  good  varieties  for  grain  pro- 
duction? A.  Southern  Ontario — Wisconsin,  Earliest  White  Dent, 
Essex  Dent,  Yellow  Dutton  Flint;  Central  Ontario  —  Snub  Nosey, 
White  Dent,  Essex  Dent,  Yellow  Dutton  Flint;  Central  Ontario — iSnub 
Nose,  Longfellow,  King  Phillip,  Yellow  Canada,  Compton's  Early,  White 
Star;  Northern  Ontario — Blue  Blade,  E^rly  White  Flint. 

Q.  How  should  the  grain  be  kept?  A.  After  husking  it  should  be 
kept  in  cribs.  These  buildings  are  usually  raised  a  foot  or  more  from  the 
ground,  not  more  than  five  feet  wide,  any  length,  enclosed  by  narroTC 
boards  say  4  inches,  placing  them  far  enough  apart  eo  that  the  ears  will 
not  drop  through,  thus  ensuring  a  free  circulation  of  air.  They  should  not 
be  placed  against  another  building,  and  special  care  should  be  taken  to  have 
the  corn  thoroughly  dry  before  placing  in  the  crib. 

Q.  Will  corn  deteriorate  in  quality  in  Ontario,  is  it  necessary  to  con- 
tinually import  seed  from  the  United  States?  A.  Corn  will  not  deter- 
iorate in  Ontario  if  proper  care  is  used  in  selecting  the  seed.  None  of  our 
farm  grains  respond  so  quickly  to  selection  and  cultivation  as  corn.  In 
fact,  I  believe  that  it  is  a  great  mistake  for  a  farmer  not  to  raise  his  own 
seed  com.  'Having  found  out  by  a  little  experience  what  variety  suits 
you  own  farm  and  locality  best,  and  then  save  your  own  seed  corn.  The  best 
time  is  when  the  corn  is  ripening.  Go  through  the  field  and  select  the 
earliest,  largest  and  best  formed  ears,  leave  enough  husks  on  so  that  it  can 
be  braided  and  then  hung  up  and  see  that  it  is  thoroughly  dry  before 
heavy  frost  comes.  The  sweet  varieties  of  corn  should  have  artificial  heat 
so  as  to  make  sure  of  their  being  thoroughly  dry,  as  very  often  their  vital- 
ity is  low. 

Q.  What  kind  of  silo  would  you  recommend  for  the  average  farmer? 
A.  While  the  cement  silo  would  undoubtedly  be  the  most  durable  they 
are  very  expensive.  For  the  average  farmer  the  stave  silo  would  probably 
be  the  most  satisfactory. 

Q.  What  is  the  proper  stage  in  the  growth  of  corn  in  which  it  should 
be  cut  for  ensilage?  A.  In  the  glazing  stage.  Corn  lias  a  value  of  186 
Ibfl.  digestible  matter  per  ton  at  the  tasseling  stage  and  of  340  lbs.  digesti- 
ble matter  per  ton  at  the  glazing  stage. 

Q.  How  far  apart  would  you  plant  the  rows?  A.  About  three  feet 
and  the  plants  eight  inches  in  the  row. 

Q.  Would  it  not  do  to  sow  corn  broadcast  for  the.  silo?  A.  No,  it 
is  a  waste  of  seed,  and  you  would  not  get  nearly  as  much  digestible  matter. 
Q.  If  you  plant  com  shallow  how  do  you  prevent  the  crows  from 
pulling  it  up?  A.  I  soak  a  little  seed  in  a  diluted  solution  of  strychnine 
and  acid,  scatter  a  very  few  seeds  over  the  field  and  it  will  drive  away  all 
crows. 

Q.  In  the  county  of  Huron  several  farmers  have  stopped  filling  their 
silos  on  account  of  the  silage  always  coming  out  sour.  What  do  you  think 
is  the  jeause? 

9f.i.  I. 
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F.  A.  Sheppard,  Queenston :  I  would  imagine  that  they  were  using  a 
variety  of  corn  that  did  not  fully  mature  in  your  section  or  else  they  are 
putting  it  in  too  green. 

Q.  Does  the  juice  ever  run  out  of  your  silo  after  being  filled?  It 
does  here.  A.  No,  I  never  saw  a  drop  of  water  come  from  our  silo.  Tour 
corn  is  too  soft  and  green. 

U.  What  stage  of  the  ripening  would  you  put  it  in  at?  A.  At  the 
same  stage  as  if  I  were  cutting  for  husking,  and  wanted  to  still  have  the 
dry  stalks  in  the  best  condition  for  feeding. 

Q.  What  varieties  do  you  use?  A.  Wisconsin,  Earliest  White 
Dent,  White  Cap,  Yellow  Dent  and  Leaming.  I  think  you  would  do  bet- 
ter in  Huron  with  such  varieties  as  Compton's  Early  and  Longfellow. 

Q.     What  is  your  method  of  preparing  the  soil  for  corn? 

W.  C.  Shearer,  Bright:  I  prepare  my  land  in  the  ordinary  way  and 
then  let  it  lie  for  about  four  days.  By  that  time  the  weeds  have  sprouted 
and  I  go  on  and  mark  it  with  the  marker  and  plant  it  with  the  hand 
planter,  putting  five  grains*  in  a  hill  about  two  inches  deep.  I  then  put 
the  harrows  on  and  drag  it  both  ways.  This  disturbs  all  the  weeds  that 
have  started.  I  then  let  it  rest  for  four  or  five  days  until  the  corn  has 
started  and  put  the  harrows  on  again,  going  over  it  both  ways.  This  kills 
all  the  weeds  on  the  surface  and  gives  me  very  little  work  with  t£em  all 
season. 

Q,  Does  the  harrowing  not  disturb  or  spread  the  com?  A.  No,  the 
harrows  very  seldom  touch  it  at  a  depth  of  two  inches  and  the  dragging 
leaves  very  few  weeds  that  have  not  started  so  it  gives  me  less  hoeing  to  do. 

Clover. 

Q.  Which  do.  you  consider  better  to  eow  with  spring  grain,  Red 
Clover  or  Alfalfa? 

F.  A.  Sheppard,  Queenston :  I  would  prefer  the  red  clover  for  plowing 
under  and  Alfalfa  for  permanent  pasture. 

Q.  Is  it  better  for  the  soil  to  top  dress  with  manure  or  to  plow  under? 
A.     Top  dressing  is  preferred  by  most  people. 

Q.  How  deep  would  you  plow  for  corn?  A.  About  four  or  five 
inches. 

Q.  Which  would  you  consider  the  best  treatment  of  a  clover  field, 
to  plow  soon  after  harvest  and  leave  bare  throughout  the  winter,  or  to  leave 
until  spring  and  then  plow?  A.  I  would  plow  as  soon  as  possible  after 
cutting  and  keep  well  cultivated  until  fall.  By  working  it  in  that  way  we 
would  have  the  surface  soil  fairly  clean  and  free  of  weed  seed,  and  the  sod 
would  be  w^ll  rotted  and  the  plant  food  made  available. 

Q.  Is  it  a  good  plan  to  sow  wheat  on  a  clover  sod  that  has  only  been 
down  one  year?  A.  Yes,  I  consider  a  clover  sod  one  of  the  best  founda- 
tions for  a  crop  of  wheat,  provided  the  land  has  been  well  worked. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  experience  in  feeding  ensilage  to  horses?  A. 
Tes,  we  have  been  feeding  it  aow  to  our  horses  for  four  years  with  good 
results.  We  feed  a  small  ration  of  silage  night  and  morning  mixed  with  a 
little  oat  chop  and  bran  to  balance  it  up  and  feed  clover  hay  at  noon.  My 
horses  keep  in  good  condition  and  £^pear  to  be  perfectly  healthy. 

Q,     What  time  would  you  eow  lucerne? 

J.  W.  Clark,  Onondaga:   Sow  in  April  or  the  fore  part  of  May, 

Q.  What  is  the  best  crop  to  sow  lucerne  in?  A.  I  have  good  results 
sowing  in  barley  and  peas,  sown  one  bushel  per  acre. 

Q.     Does  it  do  as  well  sown  on  fall  wheat?    A.     No,  not  as  a  rule,  the 
seed  being  quite  large  it  does  not  get  covered  well  enough. 
9a  F.r.  I. 
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Q.  Would  you  harrow  lucerne  after  sowing  on  spring  grain?  A. 
Yes;  it  should  be  covered  from  one  to  two  inches. 

Q.     Would  sowing  ahead  of  the  drill  tubes  cover  too  deep?     A.     No. 

Q.  Would  you  pasture  first  fall  after  seeding?  A.  Not  unless  it 
made  a  very  rank  growth  and  then  not  very  late. 

Q.  Is  it  a  good  pasture  for  stock  in  the  summer?  A.  It  cannot  be 
equalled.  • 

Q.  Will  cattle  bloat  on  lucerne?  A.  I  have  never  had  a  case  yet, 
and  my  cows  after  being  kept  in  the  yard  all  night  are  let  out  early  in  the 
morning  into  the  field  up  to  their  knees.  Mr.  Jas.  Douglas,  of  Caledonia, 
has  been  growing  lucerne  for  upward  of  thirty-five  years,  and  never  had  a 
case  of  bloat. 

Q.     Is  lucerne  better  hay  for  feeding  stock  than  red  clover? 

J.  W.  Clark,  Onondaga :  I  have  found  it  much  better  if  cut  at  the 
proper  time. 

Q.  Do  you  cure  it  ^he  same  as  red  clover?  A.  No,  it  should  be  raked 
up  before  it  gets  dry  or  the  leaves  will  break  off.  Coil  it  up  in  small  coils 
and  let  etand  to  cure  in  the  coil. 

Q.  Does  it  make  a  good  hog  pasture?  A.  Nothing  can  equal  it  for 
hogs,  if  kept  down.  It  is  better  to  have  two  paddocks  and  let  one  grow  up 
three  or  four  inches  before  you  shift. 

Q.  Is  lucerne  better  for  hogs  than  rape?  A.  They  like  it  much 
better  and  it  comes  on  in  the  spring  much  sooner. 

Q.     Have  you  ever  fed  lucerne  cut  to  hogs  in  the  winter?    A.     Yes, 
it  makes  a  cheap  and  excellent  green  feed.     If  cut  up  fine  and  ecalded  it  is> 
equal  to  green  feed. 

Q.  How  would  you  feed  it?  A.  Mix  chop  and  well  cured  lucerne 
together*  in  a  big  vat  and  pour  scalding  water  over  it  and  cover  it  up.  Let 
this  stand  for  a  day  and  you  have  excellent  feed  for  growing  pigs. 

Q.     Would  you  advise  sowing  plaster  on  clover? 

Wm.  Elliott,  Gait:  Yes.  Plaster  has  a  special  value  for  the  clover 
crop.  Clover  treated  with  an  application  of  plaster  has  a  more  luxuriant 
growth,  is  darker  in  color,  and  stands  dry  weather  better. 

Q.  What  is  the  value  of  clover  as  a  soiling  crop?  A.  Clover  forms 
one  of  the  most  useful  and  valuable  crops  for  soiling  purposes,  producing  a 
large  amount  of  good  nutritious  feed. 

Q.  Will  frost  affect  ensilage?.  A.  Yes,  it  will  freeze;  but  it  will 
thaw  agaifi,  and  cattle  will  eat  it  readily. 

Q.  What  variety  of  corn  do  you  recommend  for  ensilage  purposes? 
A.  Many  good  kinds  are  in  the  market  to-day.  Any  variety  that  will  pro- 
duce an  abundance  of  stalk,  and  as  much  grain  as  possible,  will  do. 

Q.  Would  you  advise  plowing  down  a  clover  sod  for  the  purpose  of 
growing  corn?  A.  Yes,  a  clover  sod  is  one  of  the  best  soils  in  which  to 
plant  corn.  The  heat  evolved  by  the  decomposition  of  the  clover  is  just 
what  the  corn  plant  requires. 

Q.  Would  you  advise  planting  corn  in  hills  for  ensilage  purposes? 
A.  It  is  very  immaterial,  but  if  your  ground  was  dirty  it  would  probably 
be  better  to  plant  it  in  hills,  as  it  could  be  worked  much  better  that  way. 

Q.     How  many  pounds  of  red  clover  and  timothy  would  you  sow  per 

acre? 

W.  S.  Fraser,  Bradford :   Ten  pounds  of  red  clover  and  no  timothy. 
Q.     Why  not  sow  timothy?     A.     Because  I  do  not  want  to  grow  it  at 

aU. 

Q.  Why?  A.  Eed  clover  is  a  land  improver,  and  if  well  cured 
makes  a  much  better  hay,  whereas  timothy  is  perhaps  the  most  exhaustive 
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crop  we  can  grow,  and  the  feeding  value  of  timothy  hay  is  much  less  than 
clover. 

Q.  How  about  the  second  year  ?  A,  Don't  have  any  second  year; 
red  clover  will  not  give  a  crop  the  second  year.  Have  another  field  seeded^ 
and  in  this  way  your  farm  is  made  more  productive. 

Q.  Is  alfalfa  hay  as  good  feed  as  red  clover?  A.  Yes,  if  properly 
cured  it  is  much  richer  in  protein.  Its  analysis  shows  it  to  be  the  same 
feeding  value  as  bran. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  a  hundred  weight  of  alfalfa  is  equal  to 
a  hundred  weight  of  bran?  A.  Tee,  less  the  amount  of  energy  that  is 
exhausted  in  digesting  it. 

Q.  How  much  hay  can  you  expect  in  a  season  from  an  acre  of  alfalfa? 
A.     It  will  give  three  cuttings,  say  five  tons  or  more. 

Q.  How  long  will  it  stay  in  the  ground?  A.  If  well  cultivated  and 
well  treated  as  long  as  you  want  it,  twenty-five  years  or  more.  It  is  a 
perennial. 

Q.  How  many  pounds  would  you  sow  per  acre?  A.  Twenty  pounds 
per  acre  with  a  thin  seeding  of  barley.  Avoid  pasturing  it  close  in  fall, 
in  fact  it  ifliould  not  be  pastured  for  two  or  three  years,  when  it  will  stand 
it.  I  have  sown  it  twice  and  had  no  stand.  There  are  many  who  have  had 
such  an  experience  and  afterwards  succeeded  well.  Scientists  tell  us  that 
u  certain  bacteria  is  necessary  in  the  soil  for  its  growth.  If  it.  is  present, 
small  white  excrescences  appear  on  the  roots,  continuous  growing  will  de- 
velop this  bacteria,  and  when  it  is  not  present  a  couple  bushels  of  earth 
taken  from  land  on  which  alfalfa  does  well,  and  sown  on  a  couple  of 
acres  will  introduce  this  bacteria,  and  ensure  the  growing  of  alfalfa. 

Q.  How  would  you  cure  it?  A.  When  almost  one-eighth  in  bloom 
cut  after  dew  has  risen,  coil  same  day,  and  leave  in  coils  for  two^  or  three 
days,  then  open  and  expose  to  the  sun  for  half  a  day  and  draw  to  barn. 

Q.  Why  do  you  speak  so  strongly  in  favor  of  clover  as*  compared  to 
timothy?  A.  Because  clover  makes  the  land  fat  and  the  cattle  fat,  and 
timothy  makes  both  land  and  cattle  poor. 

Q.     What  is  the  best  variety  of  clover? 

A.  J.  Wagg,  Mindemoya:  Red  clover  is  the  best  for  general  pur- 
poses, especially  if  crop  rotation  is  followed.  If  on  low  clay  land  alsike 
will  not  kill  so- readily  as  the  red,  and,  on  high  lands  with  an  open  subsoil, 
lucerne  will  give  good  results,  although  it  must  not  be  pastured  too  closely 
until  well  established,  which  will  take  two  or  three  years. 

Q.  Is  timothy  hay  good  for  calves?  A.  No,  it  is  poor  in  protein  and 
IS  not  easily  digested. 

What  kind  of  soil  will  lucerne  grow  on? 

F.  C.  Elford,  Holmesville ;  Lucerne  will  grow  on  any  kind  of  soil 
with  a  dry  subsoil.     It  will  not  flourish  with  wet  feet. 

Q.  Can  you  pasture  lucerne?  A.  Although  it  is  not  particularly 
adapted  to  pasturing,  it  does  furnish  good  pasture  if  we  are  careful  to  let 
our  stock  on  before  it  gets  too  rank  and  take  them  off  before  they  eat  it  too 
close. 

Q.  Does  allowing  a  field  of  lucerne  to  seed  kill  it?  A.  No;  we  have 
had  several  crops  of  seed  off  the  same  field,  and  it  is  still  producing  good 
crops. 

Peas,  Rape,  etc. 

Q.  How  should  seed  peas  be  treated  in  order  to  destroy  the  pea 
weevil  ? 

W.  E.  A.  Peer,  Burlington:  Thresh  immediately  after  harvesting, 
and  store  away  in  tight  cotton  bags  until  two  years  old.     During  the  first 
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year  the  peas  are  stored  away,  the  pea  weevil  matures  and  emerges  from 
the  peas,  but  it  is  unable  to  escape  though  the  bag,  and  so  dies  without  do- 
ing any  further  injury.  By  the  second  year  all  weevils  are  dead,  and  there  is 
no  danger  of  spreading  the  pest  by  using  seed  so  treated.  Another  method 
is  to  spray  the  seed  peas  with  coal  oil,  using  about  one  gallon  of  oil  to 
twenty  bushels  of  peas. 

Still  another  method  is  to  fumigate  the  peas  as  soon  after  threshing  as 
possible  with  bisulphide  of  carbon.  Place  the  peas  in  a  tight  barrel  or 
box  and  pour  over  the  seed  an  ounce  of  bisulphide  of  carbon  for  every  one 
hundred  pounds  of  seed,  and  cover  over  very  closely  for  about  forty-eight 
hours.  This  material  soon  evaporates,  and  being  heavy  settles  down  through 
the  peas  and  destroys  all  animal  life  with  which  it  comes  in  contact. 

Q.  Would  you  roll  the  land  directly  after  seeding,  and  leave  it  so 
rolled  ? 

T.  G.  Eaynor,  Rosehall :  Much  depends  on  the  condition  of  the  soil 
and  kind  of  soil.  The  roller  aids  germination,  but  I  like  to  leave  the  sur- 
face rough  to  prevent  evaporation. 

Q.  Would  you  roll  fall  wheat  or  rye?  A.  No,  not  until  spring  any- 
way when  dry  enough.     The  roller  may  be  used  in  preparing  the  seed  bed. 

Q.  Would  you  plow  level,  heavy  land  in  narrow  ridges  or  wide 
ridges?  A.  I  prefer  wide  ridges  and  then  open  cross  furrows,  into  the 
furrows.     It  is  largely  a  matter  of  drainage. 

Q.  How  often  would  you  sub-soil?  A.  Often  enough  to  keep  the 
soil  open,  perhaps  once  in  five  years. 

Q.  Why  does  grain  and  new  seeding  do  better  on  com  ground  than 
on  turnip  ground?  A.  Turnips  seem  to  take  more  from  the  land  especi- 
ally if  the  tops  are  fed  off  as  well. 

Q.  Why  does  grain  seem  fo  do  better  on  raw  land  than  on  sod  land  at 
times?  A.  This  depends  upon  the  season.  If  sod  becomes  dry  and  loot, 
where  turned  down  it  prevents  the  capillary  water  from  coming  up  far 
enough. 

Q.     How  do  you  plant  artichokes? 

F.  C.  Elford,  Holmesville :  The  same  as  you  would  potatoes  and 
cultivate  same. 

Q.  How  would  you  get  the  seed?  A.  Get  a  peck  or  two  from  a  re- 
liable seedsman  and  plant  a  small  patch  in  the  field  you  intend  keeping 
for  artichokes.  Harvest  the  small  patch,  and  plant  the  whole  paddock  the 
next  spring. 

Q.     Will  rape  seed  the  year  around? 

G.  H.  Hutton,  Easton's  Comers :  No,  rape  is  an  annual  and  seeds 
only  in  warmer  climates. 

Q.  Do  hogs  relish  rape?  A.  Yes,  the  plant  is  richer  than*  clover  in 
nitrogen,  and  is  crisp  and  succulent. 

Q.  In  your  system  of  curing  clover  does  the  hay  heat  in  the  mow? 
A.  No;  when  free  from  foreign  moisture  there  is  no  heat  emitted.  I  say 
this  from  experience  I  have  had  by  pulling  out  sticks  which  I  placed  in 
the  mow. 

Q.  Is  there  any  difference  in  the  color  of  the  hay  on  the  outside  of 
the  mow  and  in  the  centre?     A.     None  whatever. 

Q.  What  seeding  would  you  recommend  for  seeding  down?  A.  Sow 
eight  pounds  of  red  clover,  two  of  alsike,  three  of  timothy.  Sow  before  the 
drills  and  give  a  stroke  of  harrow  crosswise,  thus  the  land  is  level  and  the 
bulk  of  grass  seed  is  between  the  drills  of  grain. 
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Q.     What  kind  of  bottoms  are  in  your  mows? 

*  Henry  Glendinning,  Manilla :  My  mows  are  double  boarded  and 
stables  underneath, 

Q.  How  can  clover  seed  be  tested  at  home  as  to  vitality?  A.  By 
counting  out  one  hundred  seeds  as  they  come,  placing  moist  blotting  paper 
in  a  warm  plate,  and  count  out  the  seeds  as  they  germinate,  making  a 
memorandum  of  the  dates,  thus  one  can  form  a  good  idea  of  the  strength 
of  seed  and  an  accurate  idea  of  vitality, 

Q.     How  is  rape  sown? 

G.  H.  Hutton,  Easton's  Corners :  Rape  may  be  sown  either  in  drills 
or  broadcast.  By  sowing  in  drills  thirty  inches  apart  the  land  may  be 
cultivated  and  the  animals  then  pasture  between  the  rows,  doing  less  injury 
to  the  growing  crop. 

Q.  Is  it  a  nutritious  food?  A.  Yes,  it  is  equal  to  clover,  has  a 
nutritive  ratio  of  1-5.6,  and  yields  on  the  average  about  16  tons  green 
food  per  acre. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  roots  and  grain  do  you  recommend?  A.  Feed 
about  pound  per  pound  of  roots  and  grain, 

Q.  Are  the  roots  better  cut?  A.  No,  I  do  not  think  so,  espec^'ally 
mangels  or  sugar  beets.  It  would  possibly  be  found  necessary  to  cut 
turnips  and  mix  a  little  dry  meal  with  them  to  get  hogs  to  eat  them  if  they 
have  been  getting  mangels  or  beets. 

Improvement  of  Cereal  Grains  by  Seed  Selection. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  we  can  keep  up  the  yield  of  grain  by 
simply  selecting  high  class  seed? 

A.  L.  H.  Newman,  Ottawa:  Yes.  Other  things  being  equal,  the 
yield  may  not  only  be  kept  up  but  may  be  greatly  enhanced  by  judicious 
selection,  especially  where  the  selection  is  made  by  hand,  right  in  the 
field. 

Q.  Does  fumigating  for  pea-bugs  injure  the  vitality  of  the  peas?  A. 
No.        * 

Q.  Would  barley  that  had  been  badly  colored  by  rains  be  eligible  for 
registration,  providing  all  other  requirements  were  fulfilled?  A  Yes. 
The  color  of  the  grain  has  little  or  no  influence  on  the  quality  of  seeds, 

Q.  Can  you  prevent  a  variety  from  "running  out"  by  continuous 
selection?     A.     Yes,   under  ordinary  circumstances  you  can, 

Q.  Would  T>ure-bred  seed  bought  by  me  and  sown  this  year  produce 
a  crop  which  would  be  eligible  for  registration?  A.  Yes,  but  it  would 
come  in  another  class  known  as  "Improved  registered  seed." 

Q.  Is  a  seed  producer  to  reap  any  benefit  by  being  a  member  of  the 
McDonald-Robertson  Seed  Growers'  Association?  A,  If  he  wishes  to  pro- 
duce seed  for  sale  he  shall  find  immediate  profit.  He  can  demand  a  higher 
price  for  it,  and  shall  be  assisted  in  getting  sale  for  it,  to  a  certain  extent, 
through  the  medium  of  the  Association.  Then,  again,  if  he  does  not  wish 
to  sell  any  of  the  seed  he  shall  have  the  advantage  of  having  high  class  seed 
grain  for  his  own  use,  and  this  should  be  of  great  value  to  him. 

Q.  Can  you  recommend  any  special  varieties  of  grains?  A.  There 
are  certain  varieties  which  have  shown  their  superiority  at  our  Experi- 
mental Stations,  but  it  will  be  necessary  for  each  grower  to  decide  for  him- 
self just  which  of  these  will  be  most  satisfactory  for  him  to  grow  on  his  own 
farm.  He  can  do  this  through  the  medium  of  the  Experimental  Union, 
thff  working  of  which  is  under  the  direction  of  Prof.  Zavitz,  of  Guelph. 
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Q.  Do  you  recommend  farmers  in  general  taking  hold  of  this  work  of 
the  McDonald-Robertson  Seed  Growers'  Association?  A.  No,  there  are^ 
a  good  many  farmers  who  actually  have  not  the  time  to  carry  on  this  work 
and  do  it  thoroughly,  and  unless  this  can  be  done  there  is  no  use  of  under- 
taking it.  Then,  again,  there  are  others  who  have  the  time  but  not  the 
patience  to  do  accurate  work.  This  class  of  people  should  never  undertake 
this  work.  Therefore  I  recommend  for  this  work  only  such  men  as 
will  do  the  work  systematically  and  thoroughly,  when  the  production  of 
registered  seed  is  the  object  of  their  endeavor. 

Q.  Can  our  Experiment  Stations  not  do  this  work  of  seed  selecting, 
as  laid  down  by  this  Association,  better  than  we  farmers  can?  A.  No. 
The  Experiment  Stations  can  do,  and  are  doing,  a  great  deal  of  valuable 
work,  but  they  cannot  do  the  work  referred  to'  as  eflEectually  as  can  you 
yourselves  on  your  own  farms.  Good  high  class  varieties  can  be  introduced 
by  the  Experiment  Stations  but  we  have  no  guarantee  whatever  that  any 
variety  shall  continue  to  be  high  class  where  no  discrimination  is  made 
year  after  year,  between  high  class  and  inferior  grain  for  seed.  There- 
fore, in  order  that  the  standard  of  the  variety  be  kept  up,  it  is  necessary  for 
us  to  make  selection  on  our  own  farms. 

Q.  Would  you  cultivate  the  soil  for  wheat  the  same  way  as  for  oats? 
A.  Not  quite.  The  ideal  seed  bed  for  wheat,  in  the  opinion  of  the  major- 
ity of  intelligent  wheat  raisers,  is  one  that  is  compact  below  but  well  pul- 
verized at  the  surface.  Oats,  on  the  other  hand,  seem  to  be  able  to  produce 
a  fair  crop,  at  least,  on  almost  any  tillable  soil,  the  character  of  the  soil 
seeming  to  be  of  less  importance  with  oats,  probably,  than  with  any  other 
grain. 

Q.  Has  selection  more  to  do  with  keeping  up  the  standard  of  the 
variety  than  has  cultivation?  A.  I  think  not.  Where  cultivation  is 
neglected,  I  do  not  think  it  possible  to  keep  up  the  standard  of  the  variety 
by  merely  selecting  the  best  grain  for  seed. 

Q.  •  How  much  seed  should  be  sent  to  the  seed  laboratory  to  test  for 
purity?    A.     About  2  oz.  for  clovers  and  one  half  pound  for  larger  seeds. 

Q.  Is  the  low  percentage  purity,  as  found  in  some  samples,  caused 
chiefly  by  the  large  number  of  weed  seeds?  A.  Yes.  In  most  cases  this 
is  the  cause. 

Q.  Do  you  find  that  clover  seed  having  a  dull  color,  possesses  poor 
vitality?  A.  Yes,  although  occasionally  we  find  seeds  possessing  very 
good  vitality  but  which  are  quite  badly  discolored. 

Mangels. 

Q.     Do  you  manure  in  the  fall  for  mangels  or  corn? 

L.  E.  Annis,  Scarboro :  Yes,  I  manure  in  the  fall  for  both  corn  and 
mangels.  I  plow  early,  quite  shallow  and  after  cultivating  I  put  on  the 
manure  and  plow  it  under  shallow  and  then  cultivate  and  keep  the  soil 
stirring. 

Q.  Do  you  sow  paangels  on  the  flat  or  in  drills?  A.  I  sow  in  shallow 
drills  and  put  on  a  heavy  roller  to  flatten  it  down  and  pack  the  soil  around 
the  seed  and  then  begin  at  once  to  scufile  close  to  the  seed. 

Q.  What  is  the  best  variety  if  mangels?  A.  The  Yellow  Inter- 
mediate or  the  Yellow  Leviathan,  they  are  both  good  croppers,  good  keep- 
era  and  easy  to  harvest  and  also  give  a  nice  flavor  to  the  milk. 

Q.  How  d,o  you  test  your  mangel  or  corn  seed  for  vitality?  A.  I  put 
a  dark  flannel  cloth  in  a  soup  plate,  and  sprinkle  over  the  seed,  then  cover 
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with  two  or  three  thicknesses  of  flannel  and  make  very  wet  with  warm 
water.  Set  in  the  window  in  the  sun  among  the  house  plants,  and  keep 
warm  and  moist  and  the  seed  will  (terminate  very  quickly. 

Weeds. 

Q,  Generally  speaking,  how  would  you  kill  couch  grass? 
•L.  H.  Newman,  Ottawa:  In  the  first  place,  do  not  attempt  to  eradi- 
cate this  pest  during  the  wet  weather.  On  the  other  hand,  as  soon  as  the 
crop  is  oft,  plow  lightly,  then  harrow  with  the  ordinary  harrow  and  if  ne- 
cessary cultivate  with  the  spring  tooth  cultivator.  This  shakes  tahe  root* 
free  from  the  soil  and  makes  it  possible  to  gather  them  up  with  the  horse 
rake.  Bum 'as  soon  as  th^ey  have  dried  sufficiently.  Repeat  the  process' 
two  or  three  times.  Late  in  the  fall  rib  up  the  land  into  drills  and  allow 
to  stand  over  winter,  giving  the  frost  a  chance  to  render  material  assistance 
in  the  eradication.  The  following  spring  plow  about  the  end  of  May,  cul- 
tivate well -and  put  in  some  hoed  crop,  or  summer  fallow,  although  gener- 
ally speaking,  summer  fallowing  is  seldom  necessary.  A  carefully  culti- 
vated crop  of  rape  is  recommended  as  being  particularly  effective  in  de- 
stroying this  pest. 

Q.  How  would  you  kill  mustard?  A.  Where  your  grain  crop  is 
badly  infested  with  this  pest  I  know  of  no  better  remedy  than  that  of 
spraying.  By  this  method  you  will  kill  the  mustard  plants  sprayed,  and 
thus  not  only  prevent  them  from  going  to  seed,  but  will  prevent  them  from 
drawing  their  nourishment  and  water  supply,  necessary  for  the  successful 
growth  of  the  grain  plants.  After  harvest  harrow  the  ground  or  gang- 
plow  and  harrow.  Cultivate  at  intervals  throughout  the  autumn,  and  rib 
up.  the  last  thing  before  freezing.  Put  in  a  hoed  crop  the  following  spring 
and  cultivate  thoroughly.  Observe  shallow  cultivation  and  grow  plenty  of 
clover  with  grain  crops. 

Q.     How  do  you  destroy  cut  worm?  . 

L.  E.  Annis,  Scarboro :  A  preventative  is  better  than  cure — by  not 
allowing  a  grass  crop  the  second  season.  Grow  lots  of  clover  and  plow  it 
under.     The  grubs  then  have  no  chance  to  propagate. 

Q.  Would  you  roll  land  after  sowing  a  grain  crop?  A.  If  the  land 
was  sufficiently  dry  and  loose  I  would  roll  and  harrow  at  once  unless  the 
land  was  very  light  and  gravelly  and  then  I  would  not  always  roll. 

Manures. 

Q.  Would  it  pay  to  buy  commercial  fertilizer  for  our  farm  crops?  A. 
A  farmer  would  do  well  at  first  to  experiment  on  his  fields  with  small  plots 
of  nitrogen,  potash,  and  phosphoric  acid,  and  find  out  what  his  soil  lacks, 
and  then  he  can  perhaps  supply  the  lackimg  elements. 

Q.  Have  ashes  much  value  as  a  fertilizer?  A.  They  certainly  have, 
especially  on  sandy  soil  or  for  fruit  trees  they  cannot  be  equalled. 

Q.  Has  salt  any  manurial  value?  A.  No,  but  it  assists  in  unlock- 
ing plant  food  and  holding  moisture. 

Q.  Would  it  pay  a  farmer  to  cut  his  straw  for  bedding?  A.  It  cer- 
tainly would,  for  it  is  less  bulky  to  handle,  a  splendid  absorbent  of  the 
liquid  manure,  and  it  can  be  worked  in  the  surface  soil  in  the  spring  quite 
easily. 

Q.  What  is  the  best  means  of  retaining  soil  moisture?  A.  If  you 
can  work  your  manure  in  the  surface  soil,  it  acts  as  a  mulch  to  the  crop. 
Have  your  land  worked  down  fine,  and  keep  it  from  becoming  crusted  on 
top. 
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Q.  Would  you  advise  harrowing  after  the  crop  was  up?  A.  If  the 
soil  was  crusted  on  top  I  would  harrow,  do  it  before  the  crust  gets  too  ha^d 
as  soon  as  possible  after  the  rain. 

Q.  Would  you  advise  spreading  manure  on  the  field  when  the  snow  was 
a  foot  deep? 

J.  W.  Clark,  Onondaga :  Yes,  I  would  advise  spreading  it  on  at  any 
depth  rather  than  piling  it  where  it  would  heat. 

Q.  Would  you  consider  the  effects  as  lasting  if  manure  was  spread  on 
the  surface  as  when  plowed  in  four  inches  deep?  A.  If  manure  is  worked 
in  the  surface  soil  it  has  a  better  effect  on  the  crop  just  sown.  If  plowed 
down  and  turned  up  again  the  second  crop  will  be  benefitted. 

Q.     How  deep  would  you  plow?     A.     Not  over  four  or  five  inches. 

Q.  Why  do  you  advocate  shallow  plowing?  A.  By  plowing  too  deep 
you  have  to  keep  the  humus  at  too  great  a  depth  in  the  soil. 

Q.  How  would  you  subsoil?  A.  Sow  clovers,  lucerne  standing  five 
or  six  years  is  the  best  subsoiler  known. 

Q.  Which  is  the  most  value  as  a  fertilizer,  the  liquid  or  the  solid 
parts  of  manure?  A.  From  the  analysis  given  the  liquid  parts  are  from 
two  to  fifteen  times  richer  in  plant  food. 

Q.  Which  is  the  best  for  a  grain  crop,  barn-yard  manure  or  commer- 
cial fertilizer?  A.  Good  stable  manure  with  the  liquid  parts  well  mixed 
in  and  applied  in  the.  surface  soil  has  given  excellent  results,  the  liquid 
parts  being  available  for  plant  food  at  once. 

Q.     What  is  the  best  time  to  apply  manure? 

Robert  Thompson,  St.  Catharines :  We  find  that  it  pays  us  better  to 
draw  out  and  spread  as  it  is  made  each  week  during  the  season.  We  <T^et 
the  work  over  during  the  winter  when  we  have  more  time,  and  it  is  on  the 
ground  ready  for  the  spring  crop. 

Q.  Is  straw  of  any  use  as  manure?  A.  Yes,  especially  on  heavy 
clay  land. 

Q,  Does  it  pay  to  sow  clover  to  plow  under?  A.  We  seed  all  of  the 
grain  crops,  and  plow  under  the  clover  the  following  Spring,  and  find  that 
it  is  the  cheapest  fertilizer  we  have. 

« 

FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES. 

Q.     What  would  be  a  good  list  of  apples  in  the  county  of  Glengarry? 

Harold  Jones,  Maitland :  The  best  apples  for  this  section  for  summer 
would  be  the  Yellow  Transparent,  *  Duchess,  Red  Astrachan;  for  fall,  the 
Wealthy,  Scarlet  Pippin,  Fameuse,  Mcintosh  Red;  for  winter.  Stark, 
Scott's  Winter  and  Golden  Russet. 

Q.  What  varieties  of  raspberries  would  be  suitable  for  this  district? 
A.  The  Cuthbert,  Golden,  Queen,  and  Conrath  in  red,  golden,  and  black, 
would  do  well  in  Lanark  for  the  average  farmers'  garden. 

Apples. 

Q.     When  should  apples  be  gathered  ? 

Robt.  Thompson,  St.  Catharines.  If  for  barrelling  they  should  be 
pulled  when  fairly  well  colored  but  not  allowed  to  ge't  too  ripe. 

Q.  Should  they  be  allowed  to  lie  on  the  ground  in  piles  to  sweat?  A. 
No,  the  sooner  they  are  sorted  and  placed  in  the  barrels  or  boxes  the  better. 

Q.  Should  orchards  be  cultivated?  A.  They  should  not  be  allowed  to 
get  into  a  stiff  sod,  but  should  either  be  mulched  or  the  grass  kept  cut  or 
pastured  by  calves  or  sheep,  or  better  still  allow  the  hogs  to  run  in  the  orchard 
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without  being  ringed,  as  they  will  root  the  ground  over  and  either  eat  up  the 
fallen  apples  or  prevent  the  young  codling  moth  from  hatching  and  going  up 
into  the  trees. 

Q.  Would  you  recommend  the  planting  of  Ben  Davis  apples?  A.  Not 
in  the  counties  where  Baldwin,  Greening,  or  Spy  apples  can  be  grown  to  per- 
fection. 

Q.  What  distance  would  you  plant  apple  trees?  A.  They  should  not 
be  planted  closer  than  40  feet,  and  should  be  kept  well  cultivated  until  twelve 
to  fifteen  years  old,  allowing  them  to  be  well  grown  before  checking  them  to 
secure  fruit. 

Q.  What  crops  are  best  to  ^row  in  the  orchard?  A.  While  the  or- 
chard is  young,  any  hoe  crop.  If  grain  is  sown  a  strip  a  few  feet  wide  should 
be  left  on  either  side  of  the  rows,  so  that  the  cultivator  can  be  us^d  often. 

Orchard  Fruits. 

Q.  What  are  the  best  varieties  of  apples  to  grow  for  commercial  pur- 
poses ? 

G.  C.  Caston,  Craighurst.  King,  Spy,  Baldwin,  and  Greening  would 
be  a  good  selection  for  a  commercial  orchard,  though  you  might  add  to  it 
Ontario  and  Stark. 

Q.  These  are  all  winter  apples;  what  about  fall  apples?  A.  We  have 
too  many  fall  varieties  now  in  the  Province,  and  it  is  questionable  whether  it 
is  wise  to  add  to  them.  But  if  you  do,  probably  the  Alexander,  Colvert,  and 
Blenheim  would  fill  the  bill.  Then  there  is  a  class  that  may  be  called  late 
fall  or  early  winter,  or  in  other  words  Christmas  deifeert  apples,^  such  as  the 
Snow  and  Mcintosh  Red,  which  are  profitable  varieties  to  grow  in  sections 
where  they  succeed  well.  But  they  are  so  susceptible  to  fungus  scab  that 
they  require  a  thorough  and  persistent  spraying  to  make  them  profitable. 
There  is  a  good  demand  for  these  varieties  however,  when  they  are  clean  an<J 
well  grown. 

Q.  The  King  is  a  poor  bearer?  A.  Yes,  but  it  can  be  vastly  improved 
in  that  respect  by  top-grafting  it  on  some  good  hearty  stock.  .  It  sells  higher 
in  the  British  market  than  any  apple  sent  from  Canada. 

Q.  What  about  the  Ben  Davis?  A.  It  has  been  so  far  one  of  the  most 
profitabe  varieties,  but  it  is  a  question  whether  it  has  been  overplanted. 
There  is  a  probability  that  it  will  eventually  be  discounted  on  account  of  its 
lack  of  quality.  If  it  is  desirable  to  plant  that  class  of  apple  I  think  we  have 
a  decidedly  better  apple  in  the  Gano  which  is  said  to  be  a  seedling  of  it. 

Planting  and  Care  of  Orchards. 

Q.  Do  you  consider  it  makes  any  difference  whether  trees  are  planted  on 
a  northern  or  southern  exposure? 

Major  James  Sheppard,  Queenston.  Yes,  I  prefer  a  northern  or  eastern 
slope ;  the  trees  do  not  suffer  so  much  from  the  wind,  and  are  not  so  subect  to 
sun  scald. 

Q.  Do  you  prefer  to  plant  in  the  fall  or  spring?  A.  I  prefer  to  plant 
in  the  spring,  but  would  purchase  trees  in  the  fall  and  heel  them  in  over  win- 
ter, for  the  following  reasons  :  1st,  I  can  keep  them  better  than  the  nursery- 
man will ;  2nd,  I  will  have  them  on  hand  when  I  am  ready  to  plant;  3rd,  I  am 
more  likely  to  get  what  I  order. 

Q.  Which  are  the  best  six  varieties  for  export?  A.  That  will  depend 
on  location,  some  varieties  do  better  in  some  sections  than  in  others. 
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Q.  What  is  required  in  an  export  apple  P  A.  Fair  size,  good,  bright 
red  color  if  possible  and  above  all  good  shipping  qualities. 

Q.  Would  you  recommend  a  man  to  plant  an  orchard  of  ten  acres  all 
in  Ben  Davis?    A.     No,  nor  in  any  other  single  variety. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  of  the  idea  of  planting  an  orchard  20  feet  apart, 
every  other  tree  being  Ben  Davis,  and  cutting  out  the  Ben  Davis  trees,  after 
the  trees  begin  to  crowd  each  other  ^ 

Major  Jas.  Sheppard,  Queenston :  Iwould  not  favor  the  idea.  I  am 
afraid  I  would  have  poorly  shaped  trees  as  close  planting  tends  to  high,  up- 
right growth. 

Q.  If  you  wanted  to  grow  Kings  would  you  get  young  trees  or  would 
you  top-graft  on  some  hardy  stock?  A.  I  would  top-graft.  I  never  saw  as 
good  Kings  on  their  own  stems  as  I  have  seen  on  grafts. 

Q.  What  color  is  the  Rome  Beauty,  and  do  you  consider  it  a  coming  ap- 
ple?    A.     Bright  red.      I  have  no  personal  knowledge  of  the  apple. 

Q.  Which  makes  the  best  stalks  for  grafting,  Tolman  Sweet,  or  Pewau- 
kee?     A.     The  Tolman  Sweet. 

Q.  Do  you  think  either  of  them  as  good  as  naturals?  A.  Yes,  I  think 
Tolman  Sweet  is. 

Q.  In  grafting  a  young  tree,  would  you  cut  off  the  main  stem  or  put  the 
scion  on  the  limbs?  .A.  I  would  prefer  letting  the  tree  grow  a  few  years 
and  grafting  the  limbs. 

Q.  Do  you  think  spraying  will  prevent  worms  in  apples?  A.  No; 
spraying  will  help  but  it  is  not  a  complete  remedy. 

Q.  How  many  broods  of  Codling  Moth  are  there  in  a  year?  A.  That 
depends  on  climate.  Where  I  live  there  are  three,  and  in  the  northern  sec- 
tions only  one. 

Q.  Does  whitewashing  trees  do  any  good?  A.  Not  very  much,  but  in 
some  cases  it  seems  beneficial. 

Q.  Is  it  a  good  practice  to  throw  ashes  over  trees?  A.  Yes,  the  alkali 
has  a  cleansing  effect,  and  there  is  a  high  manurial  value  in  the  ashes. 

Q.  Would  you  consider  ashes  woi'th  ten  ceots  per  bushel  to  apply  on  an 
orchard.     A.     Yes,  I  would  like  to  have  some  at  that  price. 

Q.  What  are  ashes  worth  to  apply  on  an  orchard?  A.  That  would  de- 
pend largely  on  the  quality  and  the  purity  of  the  ashes.  I  could  not  give  an 
exact  figure. 

Q.  Is  hen  manure  good  for  trees?  A.  Yes,  notice  the  trees  on  which 
the  fowls  roost  or  under  which  the  chicken  coops  are  kept. 

Q.  In  pruning  a  tree  do  you  consider  it  good  work  to  cut  out  the  centre? 
A.    No;  thin  the  trees,  but  don't  cut  out  any  particular  part. 

Q.  How  many  ashes  wt)uld  you  apply  to  a  full  grown  tree?  A.  About 
half  a  busheL 

Q.  What  is  the  best  strawberry?  A.  There  are  a  great  many  good 
kinds.  People  in  our  district  CQueenston)  favor  the  Williams.  Clyde  is  the 
heaviest  harvester  I  have  ever  had;  it  is  a  little  soft  for  shipping  long  dis- 
tances, but  is  first  class  for  family  use. 

Q.  How  do  you  plant  your  strawberries?  A.  Plant  with  a  spade  in 
what  we  call  a  matted  row,  rows  four  feet  apart  and  plants  two  leet  apart  in 
the  row,  let  them  fill  up  between  the  plants  and  spread  out  sidewise  until  the 
rows  are  about  15  inches  wide. 

Q.  How  many  crops  do  you  take  off  a  strawberry  bed?  A.  Only  one. 
It  is  easier  to  plant  a  new  patch  than  to  clean  up  an  old  one  and  you  get 
larger  crops  off  a  new  patch. 
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Q.  What  kind  of  soil  is  best  for  a  hot  bed?  A.  A  light  soil  with  a 
large  amount  of  humus  in  it.  It  holds  the  moisture  better,  requires  less  wa- 
tering, and  the  plants  make  a  good  root  system. 

Q.  How  often  would  you  advise  cultivating  an  orchard?  A.  At  least 
once  a  week  or  often er  if  necessary  to  form  a  loose  mulch  on  the  surface. 

Q.  What  time  in  the  season  would  you  stop  cultivating?  a.  From  the 
1st  to  the  middle  of  August. 

Q.     Do  you  use  cover  crops?     A.     Yes. 

Q.     How  deep  would  you  plant  fruit  trees? 

A.  E.  Sherrington,  Walkerton :  About  three  inches  deeper  than  in  the 
nursery. 

Q.     What  is  humus?     A.     Decayed  vegetable  matter  and  plant  food. 

Q.  How  far  will  tile  take  the  water  on  either  side?  A.  It  depends  on 
the  nature  of  the  soil  and  depth  of  the  drain  but  from  two  to  four  rods  I  think. 

Q.  How  deep  would  you  cultivate  orchards?  A.  From  four  to  six 
inches.      We  practise  shallow  cultivation.  * 

Q.  Would  you  recommend  tying  a  weight  to  a  limb  that  is  growing  too 
close  or  upright?     A.     Yes,  anything  that  will  bring  it  to  its  place. 

Q.  Do  you  prune  the  head  when  planting?  A.  Yes;  suape  the  head 
of  tree  and  cut  back  to  balance  with  the  root, 

Q.  Would  you  cut  back  the  roots  when  planting?  .  A.  Yes;  cut  off  all 
bruised  or  broken  roots,  giving  a  slanting  out  from  the  under  side  of  root. 

Q.  Can  you  grow  the  Spy  in  Algoma?  A.  I  think  so  uy  grafting  it 
on  some  hardy  stalk,  such  as  the  Tolman  Sweet. 

Q.  What  time  would  you  prune  fruit  trees?  A.  During  the  mild  days- 
of  March  and  in  early  April. 

Q.  Why  do  trees  grow  hollow?  A.  They  either  have  what  we  call 
"black  heart,"  or  they  have  been  damaged  by  bad  pruning. 

Q.  Would  you  recommend  the  growing  of  pears  here?  A.  I  could  not 
say,  positively.  Try  some  of  the  hardy  varieties  such  as  Flemish  Beauty 
and  Clapp's  Favorite. 

Q.  Is  spraying  necessary  in  growing  fruit?  A.  Yes;  spray  early  and 
late. 

Q.  How  often  do  you  spray?  A.  From  three  to  five  times;  it  depends 
on  the  weather. 

Q.  What  is  the  effect  of  the  lime  in  the  Bordeaux  mixture  ?  A.  By  the 
use  of  lime  you  can  use  more  of  the  Copper  Sulphate  and  not  mjure  the  foli- 
age.. 

Q.  How  many  trees  will  a  barrel  of  the  mixture  spray?  A.  From  fif- 
teen to  twenty-five j  H  depends  ou  the  size  of  the  tree. 

Q.     Would  you  add  coal-oil  to  the  mixture  ?     A.     No. 

Q.  How  would  you  protect  trees  from  sun-scald?  A.  By  placing  a 
piece  of  board  or  bark  on  the  south  side  of  tree  when  planting. 

Q.  How  late  would  you  let  the  clover  grow  before  plowing  it  under? 
A.     Plow  in  during  the  month  of  May. 

Q.     Would  you  pile  manure  around  the  roots  of  the  trees? 

Q.  Would  you  pile  manure  around  the  roots  of  the  tree?  A.  No, 
spread  it  evenly  over  the  land,  for  the  feeding  roots  are  farthest  from  the 
tree. 

Q.  Does  the  bark  louse  injure  the  tree?  A.  Yes,  scrape  the  rough  bark 
off  and  spray  with  kerosene  emulsion,  when  the  lice  are  running. 

Q.  In  pruning  would  you  cut  out  the  centre  of  the  tree?  A.  No;  give 
the  tree  a  general  thinning,  leaving  the  heavy  wood  evenly  distributed 
throughout  the  tree. 
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Q.  What  would  you  do  to  keep  the  borers  out  of  a  treeP  A.  Keep  your 
orchard  free  from  grass  or  weeds.  Clean  cultivation  is  the  best  for 'getting 
rid  of  the  borers. 

Q.  Would  you  recommend  putting  stones  in  the  bottom  of  the  hole  be- 
fore planting  the  treeP      A.     No,  I  prefer  good  soil. 

Q.  Does  it  injure  the  tree  to  pile  the  ashes  around  itP  A.  Yes,  spread 
evenly  over  the  soil. 

Q.  In  planting  trees  do  you  put  manure  in  the  hole?  A.  No,  put  in 
nothing  but  good  soil. 

Q.  Many  varieties  of  fruit  that  have  been  largely  planted  for  commer- 
cial purposes  are  attractive  in  appearance  but  lacking  in  quality.  Is  it  ad- 
visable to  continue  planting  varieties  of  this  description  exclusively  P 

W.  E.  A.  Peer,  Burlington :  No.  As  these  varieties  become  better 
known  upon  the  markets  there  will  be  a  decrease  in  the  demand  for  them  by 
the  consuming  public,  who  will  require  quality  in  preference  to  appearance, 
although  both  are  requisite  for  the  best  returns.  The  Ben  Davis  apple,  al- 
though it  has  been  one  of  the  best  commercial  varieties  of  apples,  is  now  re- 
ceding in  public  favor.  Many  dealers,  when  laying  in  their  stock,  request 
that  no  Ben  Davis  be  supplied. 

Q.  During  the  spring  and  early  part  of  the  summer  the  limbs  and 
leaves  of  my  apple  trees  are  badly  infested  with  small  green  lice.  How 
should  these  be  treated  P  A.  These  insects  are  probably  the  apple  aphis,  and 
injure  the  trees  by  feeding  on  the  sap,  which  they  suck  out  of  the  leaves  and 
tender  twigs,  thus  weakening  the  vitality  of  the  tree.  In  order  to  combat 
this  pest  successfully  it  will  be  necessary  to  spray  with  kerosene  emulsion,  or 
whale-oil  soap,  and  this  should  be  done  as  early  as  possible  after  the  aphides 
have  hatched  from  the  eggs  in  the  spring. 

Q.     What  time  would  you  sow  a  cover  crop  P 

F.  A.  Sheppard,  Queenston :   Any  time  in  August. 

Q.  What  do  you  do  to  prevent  mice  destroying  young  trees?  A.  Bind 
them  with  tar  paper  in  the  fall. 

Q.  How  high  up  would  you  put  the  paper,  and  how  do  you  fasten  it  on? 
A.  I  cut  the  strips  of  paper  about  one  foot  wide  and  long  enough  to  go 
around  the  tree  with  a  good  lap.  Tie  it  on  with  a  fine  wire  or  cord,  press  down 
well  to  the  ground,  and  throw  up  a  staiall  mound  of  earth  around  the  tree  to 
prevent  mice  from  working  under  the  paper.  This  has  proved  very  success- 
ful with  us. 

Q.  I  have  only  one  plum  tree.  How  do  you  account  for  its  blossoming 
freely  yet  never  setting  any  fruit?  A.  The  fact  that  the  tree  blooms  regul- 
arly and  yet  never  sets  fruit  would  sugggest  the  possibility  that  the  blossoms 
are  self -sterile,  or  unable  to  fertilize  themselves.  A  great  many  of  our 
varieties  of  plums  are  so  constituted,  and  require  the  presence  of  other 
varieties  in  order  that  eflScient  pollination  may  take  place. 

Q.  How  far  apart  should  plum  trees  be  planted?  A.  Fifteen  by 
eighteen  or  twenty  feet  is  a  very  satisfactory  distance  for  setting  plum  trees. 
When  setting  trees  of  any  kind  of  fruit  the  idea  to  be  kept  in  mind  is  that  the 
root  and  branch  system  for  one  tree  must  not  interfere  with  that  of  another. 

Q.  How  should  one  who  has  had  little  experience  in  fruit  culture  pro- 
ceed in  the  selection  of  varieties  for  planting?  A.  If  one  has  nad  no  expe- 
rience in  the  selection  of  varieties  the  only  safe  course  for  him  to  pursue  is  to 
choose  those  varieties  that  are  succeeding  well  with  his  neighbors,  or  such 
standard  sorts  as  have  gained  a  widespread  reputation.  Leave  the  planting 
of  unknown  varieties  to  the  Experiment  Stations,  where  it  rightly  belongs, 
and  whose  business  it  is  to  investigate,  as  the  planting  of  these  is  a  risky  busi- 
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ness,  and  should  they  prove  unprofitable  the  experience  thus  obtained  is  dearly 
paid  for.  i 

Q.     Would  you  advise  spraying  peach  trees? 

F.  A.  Sheppard,  Queenston :  Yes,  spraying  is  good  for  any  kind  of 
tree.  There  are  a  number  of  insects  that  attack  the  peach  anu  also  several 
fungous  diseases. 

Q.     Will  spraying  plum  trees  prevent  rot,  and  if  so  what  mixture  would 

you'use?    A.     Yes,  the  rot  of  the  plum  is  a  fungus  and  can  largely  be  kept 

in  check  by  spraying  with  the  Bordeaux  mixture.       I  would  advise  giving 

'  one  good  application  early  in  spring  before  the  leaves  start,  to  kill  any  spores 

carried  over  from  last  year. 

Q.  What  mixture  do  you  consider  best  for  San  Jose  Scale?  A.  I  like 
the  lime,  salt,  and  sulphur  mixture  best. 

Q.  What  are  the  proportions?  A.  Lime  40  pounds,  sulphur  20 
pounds,  and  salt  12  pounds.  It  requires  to  be  mixed  together  and  boiled  for 
two  hours  and  applied  hot,  with  a  very  fine  nozzle. 

Q.  What  about  crude  oil?  A.  It  is  all  right  on  apple,  plum  or  pear 
trees,  but  the  peach  tree  will  not  stand  it. 

Q.  Does  the  crude  oil  have  any  bad  effect  if  applied  to  oiten?  A.  I 
cannot  say  positively,  but  my  own  opinion  is  that  if  applied  yes^r  after  year 
for  a  number  of  years  that  it  will. 

Q.  Is  lime  and  sulphur  mixture  any  good,  when  cold  A.  The 
majority  of  people  think  that  if  it  becomes  cold  it  is;  not  much  use. 

'  Small  Fruits. 

Q.     Does  the  white  grub  bother  the  strawberry? 

A.  E.  Sherrington,  Walkerton :  Yes,  but  if  only  one  crop  is  taken  from 
a  bed  you  will  not  be  bothered  with  it. 

Q.  What  is  the  cause  of  mildew  on  gooseberries?  A.  It  is  a  fungus. 
The  best  remedy  is  lime  of  sulphur. 

Q.  How  do  you  destroy  cffterpillars  on  currants  or  gooseberries?  A. 
With  Hellebore,  at  the  rate  of  one  half  ounce  to  the  gallon  of  water. 

Q.  I  have  black  currants  planted  ten  years  and  cannot  get  fruit.  A. 
Prune  or  cull  old  wood  to  six  or  seven  canes  of  young  wodd,  and  if  growing 
strong  cut  back. 

Q.  How  often  would  you  renew  strawberries?  A.  Every  year,  for  by 
this  plan  you  will  get  good  crops  of  better  quality. 

Q.     How  many  quarts  of  strawberries  should  a  good  bed  yield  per  acre  ? 

W.  A.  E.  Peer,  Burlington:  The  stawberry  is  one  of  those  fruits  that 
respond  readily  to  favorable  conditions  and  proper  treatment.  Generally 
speaking  the  yield  will  vary  from  3000  to  6000  quarts  per  acre,  but  this  may  be 
increased  to  15,000  quarts  or  more  by  close  attention  to  all  the  details  of  cul- 
tivation from  start  to  finish. 

Q.  Is  it  possible  to  get  a  crop  of  strawberries  if  only  one  variety  is 
planted?  A.  If  the  variety  planted  has  a  perfect  bloom  it  will  fruit  when 
planted  alone,  but  if  it  is  imperfect  in  its  blossom,  then  the  planting  of  a 
suitable  perfect  blossoming  variety  in  alternative  rows  or  every  third  row  is 
necessary  in  order  to  supply  the  pollen  that  the  imperfect  blossoms  require  be- 
fore fruit  can  develop. 

Q.  Should  strawberries  be  planted  in  the  spring  or  fall?  A.  Spring  is 
the  generally  accepted  time  for  planting  strawberries,  and  the  earlier  the  bet- 
ter, so  long  as  the  land  is  not  tilled  before  it  is  in  proper  condition  for  cultiva- 
fion. 
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Q.  What  distances  apart  would  you  recommend  for  setting  strawberry 
plants?  A.  The  rows  may  be  placed  from  three  feet  to  three  feet  six  indhes 
apart,  and  the  plants  from  fifteen  to  twenty-four  inches  apart  in  the  rows  ac- 
cording to  the  vigor  of  the  variety  or  varieties  grown. 

Q.  How  long  should  a  strawberry  bed  be  allowed  to  fruit?  A.  It 
is  not  advisable  to  allow  more  than  two  crops  of  berries  to  be 
harvested  from  a  bed  before  breaking  it  up,  and  with  many 
commercial  strawberry  growers  not  more  than  one  crop  is  often  taken. 
The  best  sample  of  berries  is  obtained  from  newly  set  patches  and  after  the 
patch  has  once  fruited  it  often  becomes  infested  with  diseases  of  various  kinds, 
and  the  labor  required  to  keep  it  clean  is  frequently  as  great  as  that  re- 
quired for  starting  a  new  bed. 

Vegetables. 

Q.     Can  you  hasten  the  germination  of  carrot  seed? 

C.  E.  Shearer,  Vittoria.  Yes,  by  rubbing  the  seed  hard  to  remove  the 
little  spikes  from  it. 

Q.     How  may  the  onion  maggot  be  controlled? 

'  W.  A.  E.  Peer,  Burlington :  Avoid  planting  onions  on  the  same  land 
year  after  year.  Select  land  as  far  from  the  land  used  the  previous  year  as 
circumstances  will  allow.  Good  results  have  been  obtained  by  cooping  a  hen 
and  chickens  in  the  onion  bed  and  allowing  the  chickens  free  range.  They 
Boon  learn  to  catch  the  little  flies  that  lay  the  eggs  upon  the  bulb  or  leaves  of 
the  onion.  The  maggot  hatches  from  these  eggs  and  penetrates  the  bulb  of 
the  onion  where  it  feeds  until  the  vitality  of  the  onion  is  destroyed,  and  then 
it  passes  on  to  another.  When  an  onion  shows  signs  of  being  infested  with 
the  maggot  it  should  be  pulled  up  and  the  maggot  destroyed,  so  that  it  can  do 
no  further  injury. 

Q.  How  may  plants  such  as  cabbage  or  tomato  be  protected  from  the 
ravages  of  the  cutworm?  A.  If  a  limited  number  of  these  plants  is  being 
set  out  it  would  be  advisable  to  encase  the  lower  part  of  the  same  with  stiff 
paper,  letting  this  collar  of  paper  enter  the  ground  for  an  inch  or  two  and 
project  above  the  ground  three  or  four  inches.  When  preparing  the  land 
for  planting  crops  subject  to  attack  from  the  cutworm  good  results  would  be 
obtained  by  placing  poisoned  baits,  such  as  fresh  clover,  or  a  mixture  of  bran 
and  molasses  saturated  with  Paris  green,  at  short  intervals  over  the  ground. 
The  worms  when  searching  for  food  will  eat  these,  and  thus  be  disposed  of  be- 
fore they  have  a  chance  to  do  any  injury.  If  on  going  into  our  cabbage  or 
tomato  patches  we  find  plants  that  have  just  been  recently  cut,  a  search  in  the 
surface  soil  surrounding  these  plants  will  nearly  always  reveal  the  cutworm 
which  should  be  destroyed  to  prevent  any  further  injury  from  it. 

Tomatoes. 

Q.     How  would  you  handle  tomatoes  to  get  them  early? 

F.  R.  Sheppard,  Queenston :  Fairly  good  results  can  be  obtained  by 
Bowing  seed  in  hot  beds  in  March;  when  the  plants  are  two  inches  high,  trans- 
plant into  another  bed  from  four  to  six  inches  apart  each  way.  Aeep  the  end 
of  the  leaves  pinched  off  so  that  they  never  completely  cover  the  ground.  This 
allows  the  free  circulation  of  air  through  among  the  leaves,  and  makes  the 
plants  stocky  and  hardy.  When  danger  of  frost  is  over,  block  them  out  with 
a  spade  and  transplant  them  carefully  to  the  field  without  knocking  any  of 
*hp  dirt  off  the  roots,  and  they  wilL scarcely  know  they  have  been  moved. 
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Q.  How  far  apart  do  you  plant  tomatoes  in  the  field?  A.  Three  and  a 
half  or  four  feet  each  way. 

Q.  What  are  the  best  early  and  late  varieties?  A.  Dominion  Day 
and  Earliana  for  early  and  for  late  Ignotum,  Livingston's  Perfection,  Favor- 
ite, Stone,  Royal  Bed,  Success,  and  others. 

Q.  How  often  do  you  cultivate  your  tomatoes?  A.  As  often  as  possible, 
at  least  twice  a  week  as  long  as  you  can  get  through  them. 

Q.  What  kind  of  fertilizer  is  best  for  tomatoes?  A.  A  liberal  appli- 
cation of  barnyard  manure  will  give  the  best  results,  but  I  like  to  supplement 
it  with  a  small  amount  of  a  complete  commercial  fertilizer  at  time  of  planting, 
if  you  wish  to  get  them  ripe  unusually  early. 

CAEE  OF  COUNTRY  ROADS. 

Q.  What  is  the  most  important  part  of  road-making  that  tne  pathmaster 
can  accomplish  with  statute  labor? 

Major  Jas.  Sheppard,  Queenston :  The  most  important  thing  the  path- 
master  can  do  is  to  improve  the  drainage. 

Q.  Are  ordinary  side  ditches  sufficient  for  draining  the  common  clay 
roads?  A.  Yes  if  kept  clear  and  brought  to  a  grade  by  statute  labor  and 
kept  properly  finished. 

Q.     Will  tile  draining  improve  clay  roads?       A.       Yes  in  every  case. 

Q.  Do  you  consider  it  a  good  practice  to  put  one  tile  drain  in  the  centre 
of  the  road  ?  A.  No,  I  would  rather  put  it  outside  the  wheel  tracks  on  the 
^ide  the  water  is  coming  from,  that  is,  the  high  side. 

Q.  If  the  road  was  flat,  do  you  not  think  it  would  be  btjtier  to  have  it 
in  the  centre  than  to  have  no  drain?  A.  Yes;  but  the  objection  is  that  the 
water  has  to  come  under  the  road  to  get  to  the  tile.  Two  smaller  tiles  one 
on  each  side  would  be  much  better  than  a  large  one  in  the  centre: 

Q.  On  many  hills  holes  form  in  the  spring  just  as  if  there  was  quick 
sand  underneath,  what  is  the  cause  and  can  anything  be  done  to  remedy  it? 
A.  The  trouble  comes  from  the  fact  that  different  layers  of  soil  are  exposed 
and  the  water  comes  out  where  ihe  soil  is  more  sandy  or  gravelly.  If  the  side 
ditches  are  deep  enough  a  tile  laid  diagonally  across  the  road  just  above  where 
the  slough  forms  will  often  prevent  the  trouble,  or  a  tile  laid  down  the  hill 
outside  the  wheel  track,  or  in  the  ditch  on  the  hillside  is  a  good  plan. 

Q.  Does  it  pay  to  use  a  road  grader  to  smooth  a  road  in 
the  spring?  A.  It  is  very  important  to  smooth  the  road  in  the 
spring  and  every  road  overseer  ought  to  see  that  his  road  is  gone 
over  as  soon  as  it  is  dry  enough  to  bear  the  teams,  and  again  after  the  spring 
rain  is  over,  but  there  is  a  cheaper  way  than  using  the  road  grader.  A  com- 
mon log  scraper  drawn  by  one  span  of  horses  will  do  almost  as  much  work 
at  less  than  half  the  expense. 

Q.  Is  concrete  tile  pipe  a  success  or  are  they  injured  by  frost?  A. 
Where  they  are  properly  made  and  large  enough  to  carry  the  water  they  are 
a  great  success.      I  have  never  seen  the  frost  injure  them. 

Q.  How  large  can  they  be  made?  A.  Moulds  are  made  from  four 
inches  to  three  feet. 

Q.  Can  they  be  made  out  of  native  rock  cement?  A.  I  have  seen  some 
tiles  made  out  of  native  rock  cement,  but  I  do  not  think  it  is  safe.  A  good 
brand  of  Portland  cement  should  be  used. 

Q.  What  is  the  best  way  to  keep  roads  open  in  winter?  A.  Encourage 
the  building  of  wire  fences  then  use  a  disc  and  where  possible  follow  with  a 
roller. 
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REPORT  OF 


The  Women's  Institutes  of  Ontario 

1904 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  THE  SUPERINTENDENT. 

A  perusal  of  the  following  table  will  show  that  the  growth  of  the  Wo- 
men's Institutes  in  Ontario  during  the  past  year  is  beyond  the"  expectations 
of  even  the  most  sanguine. 

1903  1904 

Membership 4,565  (To  end  of  Jane)    5.433  (To  end  of  June) 

Attendance 22,013  44,698. 

JJo.  of  meetings  held 619  960 

Xo.   of   papers   giTen.. 1,018  1.848 

The  increase  in  membership  is  nineteen  per  cent,  with  only  one  new  In- 
stitute, while  the  increase  in  attendance  has  more  than  doubled.  This  indi- 
cates that  a  more  general  interest  is  being  taken  in  the  work  and  we  are 
justified  in  looking  for  a  still  greater  rate  of  increase  in  mejnbership 
throughout  the  coming  year.  This  growth  does  not  in  itself  give  to  those 
not  directly  connected  with  the  work  an  adequate  idea  of  what  is  being 
accomplished  through  the  medium  of  what  is  probably  the  most  important 
educational  work  recently  undertaken  in  the  rural  districts. 

There  is  a  general  misconception  as  to  the  real  object  of  the  establish- 
ment of  these  Institutes  throughout  the  rural  districts  and  small  towns  of 
"the  province.  Many  are  inclined  to  look  upon  them  as  an  educational 
movement  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  the  women  of  the  farm  how  they  may 
undertake  the  farming  operations  which  are  now  for  the  most  part  carried 
on  by  men.  This  is  not  the  province  of  the  organization,  although  it  is  true 
that  instruction  is  given  in  dairying,  bee-keeping,  and  poultry  raising,  to  a 
limited  extent,  for  the  benefit  of  both  the  men  and  women  of  the  farm.  The 
ma-n  object  of  the  Women's  Institutes  is  to  instruct  the  home-keepers  in 
methods  which  will  lessen  their  work  and  increase  its  efficiency.  The  moth- 
ers and  daughters  are  giVen  an  opportunity  for  social  intercourse  and  an 
interchange  of  ideas  for  which  they  have  not  an  opportunity  in  any  other 
-organization.  -Many  women  who  have  considered  it  impossible  to  improve 
upon  their  methods  of  work  have  found  the  experience  of  others  most  help- 
ful along  lines  in  which  they  thought  perfection  had  been  reached;  and  on 
the  other  hand  housekeeping  devices  which  through  long  use  seemed  to  them 
unworthy  of  mention  have  been  hailed  as  filling  a  long  felt  want.  The  past 
year's  work  and  the  outlook  are  alike  a  vindication  and  an  inspiration  of 
enthusiasm.  There  seems  no  doubt  that  the  W9men's  Institutes  are  giving 
real  and  valuable  help  to  the  women  of  the  country  in  the  best  way  by  en- 
abling them  to  help  themselves.  The  possibilities  of  the  work  are  unlimited, 
and  in  the  development  of  the  possibilities  each  and  every  Institute  can  rest 
assured  of  the  assistance  of  the  Department  and  my  best  wishes. 

GEO.   A.   PUTNAM, 

Superintendent. 
^OKONTO,  Oct.,  1st,  1904. 
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Amherst  Island. 


Brant,   North. 


Brant,  South. 


Bruce   Centre. 
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Bruce,  West, 


Carleton. 
Dufferin. 


Durham,  East. 


Durham,  West. 


Elgin,  Eas^t. 


Grey   Centre. 


Grey,  North. 


Grey,  South 


Haldimand. 


Halton. 


Hastings,  East. 
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Vice-President  

Secretary  Treasurer 
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Vice-President  
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.President  

Vice-President  
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President  
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President  

Vice-President  , 
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Hon.  Presiden't 

President    

Vice-President  

Secretary    

Treasurer    

,  President   

Vice-President  • 

Secretary  Treasurer 
.  President  i. 

Vice-President  

•znd   Vice-President. 

Secretary  Treasurer 
•President  

Vice-President  

Secretary  Treasurer 
Hon.  President  

President    

Vice-President  

2nd  Vice-President. 

Secretary  Treasurer 
,.  President     

Vice-President  

2nd  Vice-President. 

Secretary  Treasurer 
.  President 

Vice-President  

Secretary  Treasurer 

President  

Vice-President  

Secretary  Treasurer 
.  President  

Vice-President  

Secretary  Treasurer 


Name.  ^    O.  Address. 

Mrs.    R.    D.    McDonald Emerald 

Mrs.     Wm.    Allen    Stella. 

Mrs.    S.    K.    Tugweli Stella. 

Mrs.   S.   G.   Kitchen St.  (ieorge. 

Miss    Lawrason    St    George. 

Mrs.   Taylor    S^  George. 

Miss    E.    Clemons    St.  George. 

Mrs.    A.    D.    C.    Luard Burford. 

Mrs.    Wm.    Clement    Burford. 

Mrs.   J.    Lloyd-Jones    : Burford. 

xMiss  E.  A.  Lester Burford. 

Mrs.    D.    Mclntyre Paisley. 

Mrs.  W.  F.  Ritchie .* Kincardine. 

Mrs.   Robert  Conn   Paisley. 

Mrs.  Wm.  Bartleman  Walkerton. 

Miss  Jean  Rowand  Walkerton. 

Miss  Bessie  Tolton  , Walkerton. 

Mrs.   D.   McTavish  North  Bruce. 

Mrs.  J.  H.  Wismer  Port  Elgin. 

Mrs.  Fred  Elliott  Pirt  Elgin. 

Mrs.  A.  E.  Campbell  Port  Elgin. 

Mrs.  L.  C.  Lewis Richmond. 

Miss   Carrie    Dobson    Richmond. 

Mrs.    J.    J.    Hall    Shelburne. 

Mrs.  C.  Hall  Shelburne. 

Mrs.  R.  H.  Galbraith  Shelburne. 

Mrs.   T.   W.   Allen   Millbrook 

Mrs.   MacKinnon  •. Millbrook. 

Mrs.  Walter  Gillott   -... Millbrook. 

Mrs.  John  R.  Eakins  Millbrook. 

Mrs.   Peacock  ....^ Millbrook. 

Mrs.    ihos.    Power   Bowmanville. 

Mrs.  Geo.  ^rank  , Bowmanville. 

Nfiss  E.   E.   Haycrait  Bowmanville. 

Dr.    Anna    Bachus    Aylmer. 

Mrs.   M.   E.   Lyons  Aylmer. 

Mrs.   S.   Pierce  Aylmer. 

Mrs.   I.    R.    Prichard   Springfield. 

Mrs.   C.   Knott  Kimberley. 

Mrs.  John  Armstrong  Ravenna. 

Mrs.  Clara  E.  Myles  Kimberley. 

Mrs.    J.    Gardner    Kemble. 

Mrs.   J.    Davidson   Lake   Charles. 

Mrs.  Whitelaw Meaford. 

Mrs.   Wm.   L.   McOiegor  Kemble. 

Mrs.    B.  J.    Long   Meaford. 

Mrs.  Thos.  McGirr     Durham. 

Mrs.   Chas.    Gray,   Sr Durham. 

Miss  Jean  Brown   Durham. 

Miss  Kate  L.   Dixon   Dromore. 

Mrs.    Wm.    Thompson    Canfield. 

Mrs.  Geo.  Stratton  Selkirk. 

Miss  B.  E.  Stewart  Canfield. 

Mrs.  Dr.  Robertson  Milton. 

Mrs.  W.  A.   Lawrence Milton. 

Mrs.    S.    R.    Bews    Milton. 

Mrs.  D.  O.  McArthur  Melrose. 

Mrs.  Geo.  Phelps  Canifton. 

Mrs.  Currie  English Melrose. 
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Hastings,  North...   President  Mrs.  Wm.  Meiklejohn  Bellview. 

Vice-Presideir  Mrs.  P.  Welch Springbrook. 

Secretary  Treasurer   Mrs.  James  McComb Bellview. 

Hastings,  W.    ...  President Mrs.  W.  R.  Vandtfrvoort Sidney  Crossing. 

Vice-President Mrs.  B.  Mallory   Frankford. 

Secretary-Treas...    Mrs.  VV.  J.  Sharp     Wallbridgc. 

Huron,   East  Presid*.il  Mrs.    vV.   G.   Strong   Gorrie. 

Vice-President  Mrs.  J.  L.  Wilson  Gorrie. 

2n«»  Vice-President.  Mrs.  Wm.  Maxwell  Wingham. 

3rd  Vice-President..  Mrs.  Wm.  Goggins  Fordwich. 

Secretary  Treasurer    >irs.  James  Armstrong  Gorrie. 

Huron,    South President  Miss  M.  White  Exeter. 

Vice-President  Airs.    Gurney  Exeter. 

Secretary  Treasurer  Mrs.  A.  Hastings  Exeter. 

Huron,    West    President  Mrs.  Andrew  Beck  ..  Ooderich. 

Vice-President  Mrs.  Currie  Wingham. 

Secretary  Treasurer  Mrs.  Colii\ Campbeii  G»Hi»-iith, 

Kent,  West President    Miss  Pearl  Mills  Wheatley. 

Vice-President  Mrs.  Alf.  Hyatt  wheatley. 

Secretary  Treasurer  Miss  S.  Kennedy  Wheatley. 

Lanark,   South PrejHnt  Mrs.    »».   M.  Keith  Smith's   Falls 

Secretary  Treasurer    ^liss  Mary  R.  Ferguson  Smith's  Falls 

Lennox President  Mrs.  W.  Magee  .The    Pines. 

Vice-President  j^^g   q,  F.  Allison Adolphusiiown. 

Secretary  Treasurer   Miss  Lilein  Carr Dorland. 

Lincoln' Pr»*sident Mrji.  W    B    ^    teahouse SpHnebrook. 

Vice-President  Mrs.   Mary  Gulp  Jordan. 

Secretary-Treas..    Mrs.   E.  W.   Fry  Vineland. 

Middlesex,  North...  President  Mrs.  Emily  Muma  Coldstream. 

Vice-President    Mrs.  J.  McPherson  Coldstream. 

Secretary  Treasurer  .Miss  Mabel  H.   Zavitz   Coldstream. 

Middlesex,   West       President  Mrs.    M..  Diggins   Strathroy. 

Vice-President  Mrs.  James  Bogue  Strathroy. 

.Secretary  Treasurer  Miss  May  E.  Healy  Strathroy. 

Monck President  Mrs.  A.  B.  MacLean  Marshville. 

Vice-President  Mrs.  B.  W.  Overholt  Marshville. 

Secretary  Treasurer  Mrs.  Jos.  Bulning  Marshville. 

Muskoka,  South....  President  Mrs.  Henry  Speedie  Muskoka  Falls. 

S<:cretary  Treasurer         s    .Annie    Campbell    Muskoka  Falls. 

Norfolk,    North President  Mi  s.  Seymour  Collver     Bloorasburg. 

Secretary  Treasurer   Mrs.  S.   Kitchen  Bloomsburg. 

Northumberland. E.  President  .Mrs.  W.  W.  Farley SmJthfield 

•Vice-President  ...    Mrs.    D.   McCoU    Wooler. 

Secretary  Treasurer  Miss  Isabel  T.  Little  Trenton. 

Northumberland.W.  President  Mrs.  J.  J.  Hinman  Cobourg. 

Vice-Presi  l.Mt  .    ...  Mrs.  W.  Winter  Wicklow. 

ana  Vice-President.  Mrs.   R.   C.   Allen   Cobourg. 

Secretary  Treasurer  Mrs.    James   Davidson   Camborne. 

Ontario,    North President     Mrs.    F.   C.   Widdifield   Uxbridge. 

Vice-President    .     .   Mrs.  Waltfer  Lapp  Uxbridge. 

Secretary  Treasurer  Mrs.   C.   S.   Goodrich   ^bridge. 

Ontario,    South President  Mrs.   J.    L.    Smith   Whitby. 

President    Mrs.  W.  Purves  Columbus. 

Vice-P.-3»'!nt  Mrs.   J.    B.   Mitchell   Whitby. 

2nH  Vice-P'esident    Mr*«.  R.  R.  Mowbray Kin^ale. 

Secretary  Treasurer  Mrs.  A.  P.  Annis Oshawa. 

Oxford.  South  President  Mrs.  J.  W.  Cohoe  New  Durham. 

Vice-President  ...       Viss  Emma  Walker  .-.Beaconsfield. 

Secretary  Treasurer  Mrs.  D.  H.  Kelly '^^w  Durham. 

Peel President  Mrs.  W.  Wilkinson  Cheltenham. 

Vice-President  Mrs.  D.  McClure  Huttonville. 

Secretary  Treasurer  Miss  Ethel   Hewson  Mayfield. 

Perth,    North President  Mrs.  H.  N.  Schaefer  Milverton. 

Vice-President  Mrs.  Ellen  Connell  Poole. 

Secretary  Treasurer  Miss  E.  Goodale  Milverton. 

Perth,    South Presid?it  Mrs.  Jas.  Woodley Fu'larton. 

Vice-President  Mrs.  D.  Jarvis Fullarton. 

Secretary  Treasurer  Mrs.  Hattie  L.  Baker Fullarton. 
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Pcterboro,  E President    Mrs.  Meacham  Warsaw. 

Vice-President  Mrs.  J.  Mason Warsaw. 

Secretary  Treasurer  Mrs.    Choate     Warsaw. 

Secretary    ,.  Mrs.    Matthews    Warsaw. 

Treasurer   Mrs.  Battersby  Warsaw. 

Peterboro,   W President  Mrs.   R.   Graham  I^akefield. 

Vice-President  Mrs.  B.  C.  Gale  Galesburg. 

Secretary  Treasurer  Mrs.  G.  Fitzgerald  Lakefield. 

Renfrew,    North President  Mrs.  John  A.  Bennie  Beachburg. 

Vice-President  Mrs.  John  Daugherty  Beachburg. 

Secretary  Treasurer  Miss  Lottie  Brown  ^ Beachburg. 

Simcoc  Centre President  Mrs.  T.  Tremeer  Randolph. 

Vice-President  Mrs.   Cameron   Wyevale. 

Secretary  Treasurer  Mrs.  Wm.  Pratt Penetang. 

Simcoe,  South President  Mrs.    C.    Cooke   Cookstown. 

Vice-President  Mrs.  J.  Fisher  .....Cookstown. 

Secretary  Treasurer  Mrs.  Orlando  Lewis  Cookstown. 

Simcoe,  West President  Mrs.    F.   E.  Webster  Creemore. 

Secretary  Treasurer  Mrs.  E.  Jamieson  Singhampton. 

Union President  Miss  Jessie  Whyte  ...; Clihord. 

Vice-President  Mrs.  R.  M.  Hazelwood  ClifTord. 

Secretary  Treasurer  Miss  Mooney  Cliflford. 

Victoria,   E Preside.it  Mrs.  Wm.  Fell  Bury's  Green. 

Vice-President  Mrs.    W.    C.    Moore    Bobcaygeon. 

Secretary  Treasurer  Miss  M.  M.  Cullis  Powle's  Corner. 

Victoria.  W President  Mrs.   H.  G.   Whiteside   Lindsay. 

Vice-President  Mrs.   D.  W.  King     Oakwood. 

2nd  .Vice-President.   Miss  Agnes  Jackson   Woodville. 

3rd  Vice-President..   Mrs.   W.  C.  Cornish   Little  Britain. 

Secretary  Treasurer  Mrs.   D.   C.   Trew   ,w.       ?* 

Waterloo.  North...,. President  Mrs    A    Brown  Winterbourne. 

Vice-Presii..nt        ..   Mrs!    Hostetter   '.'.'. VVellesley. 

Secretary  Treasurer  \fiss  Jessie  McDoupall       oerlin. 

Waterloo.  South....  President    Mrs.  R.  H.  Knowles Hespejer. 

Vice-Vr'.uy.nt  .   ...   Mrs.   J.    Jamieson    "*fP*'®^- 

>„,  „     _,  Secretary  Treasurer  Mrs.  Will  Elliott  ^f        « 

^•"•"<' President  Mrs.   Geo.   Sexsmith   ^'f"*  Q"""^- 

Vice-Preside-it    .  ...   Mrs.  J.  F.  Dunn  Rldgeway. 

,,.  „.  ^  Secretary  Treasurer         ,   Mvrtle  Cauthard   Kidgeway. 

Wellington,   C President  Mrs.    C.   J.    McMiJlan    '^.f^}'- 

Vice-President    .    ..   Mrs.  .\.  McKechnie ?,'•"'''"'«• 

w  n-      .        c  Secretary  Treasurer  Miss  L.   McMillan   Hnf.'h...^ 

^'"'"«'°"'  S President  Miss  B.   Mcintosh  ^"f^h  *^* 

Vice-President    .,..    Mrs.   Wm.   Harris  » nJ^t^A 

«;  II-      .         «,         Secretary  Treasurer  Miss  A.   Vvhitelaw    KOCKwooa. 

Wellington,   W President  vj^s  l  W   Noecker  • n""^ 

Vice-President  Miss  H.  Montgomery  Dragon 

^^<='^etary  Treasurer  Mrs    S    M    Clemens  Ijrayton. 

Wentworth,   N President  a         ^'  ™-  ^"^'"="*  Drayton. 

Vice  Pr«!H-;;' ^'"-  ^'^  ^^^"^^  West    Flamboro. 

sJI^f/rT       "■■»•  '"''"  ''•  Thompson yVest  Flamboro. 

Wentworth.  S H^rTrelideT"  T'  Th  ZT"  ^°^'''°"- 

nun.    rresiaent Mrs.  J.  Hoodless  Hamilton. 

President  Mrs.  Erland  Lee  Stoney   Creek- 

and  Vice-President.  Mrs.  J.  K.  Lottridge  Stoney  Creek." 

Vice-President  Mrs.  J.   W.   Beaumont   Stoney   Creek. 

Vnrt    F.«  D     ^'^"^  Treasurer  Mrs.  J.  Carpenter  Fruitland. 

^°'^'  ^"* •••f''^"^'"'.: Mi"  M.  Marshall  EUesmere. 

Vice-President  Mrs.  W.  Green  Kllesmere. 

V.  1,    w    .  „     !!"'  Treasurer  Miss  Lulu  Reynolds .carboro  JVt. 

^°'^-  ^^'" Fj.^'t"'-:, W"-  L-  R-  Lemaire  Weston. 
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Women's  Institutes  of  Ontario 


REPORT  OF  CONVENTION. 


INTRODUCTION. 

■ 

If  there  had  been  in  the  mind  of  any  a  doubt  as  to  the  permanency  and 
utility  of  the  Women's  Institute  movement  in  Ontario,  attendance  at  the 
Convention  in  Guelph  would  have  forever  dispelled  such  doubt  and  con- 
vinced them  that  the  Institutes  are  not  only  organized  in  this  Province,  but 
that  they  are  organized  for  active  and  aggressive  work. 

There  are  many  problems  confronting  the  housekeeper  and  home- 
maker  of  thit  age,  and  she  is  showing  herself  ready  to  face  them  and  solve 
them,  if  a  solution  is  to  be  found.  The  lack  of  help  in  all  homes  of  the  land, 
but  particularly  so  in  the  country  home,  means  that  new  methods  must  be 
employed  to  lighten  labor,  and  to  accomplish  the  greatest  results  with  the 
least  expenditure  of  force. 

The  speakers  at  the  Convention  were  women  who  had  gone  beneath 
the  surface,  and  were  there  to  give  the  ripened  results  of  months  of  earnest 
study  of  the  question  of  Household  Science;  the  audience  was  in  genuine 
sympathy  with  the  subjects  discussed,  and  quick  to  respond  to  the  pointed 
utterances  of  each  succeeding  speaker.  It  was  not  only  a  large  and  repre- 
sentative gathering,  but  it  was  a  rec^tive  one,  each  delegate  fully  appreciat- 
ing the  fact  that  she  was  there  to  get  information  which  would  not  only  help 
her,  but  which  she  could  carry  home  to  the  members  of  her  Institute. 

In  December,  1902,  was  held  the  first  meeting  of  representatives  of 
Women's  Institutes  in  Ontario,  when  sixty-six  delegates,  representing 
twenty-four  Institutes,  met  and  discussed  matters  pertaining  to  the  work  nf 
the  organization.  When  the  programme  was  arranged,  it  was  not  known 
how  far  the  women  of  the  country  would  respond,  but  the  above  figures, 
together  with  the  interest  manifested  at  that  time,  proved  conclusively  that 
no  mistake  had  been  made  in  arranging  for  the  holding  of  the  meetings. 
mentioned. 

But,  successful  as  was  the  first  gathering,  it  seems  but  a  small  affair 
indeed  in  the  light  of  the  Convention  held  last  winter.  In  December  last 
there  were  116  delegates  registered,  the  total  attendance  at  the  different 
sessions  ran  from. 250  to  350,  and  those  present  represented  nearly  all  the 
counties  from  Lennox  in  the  East  to  Elgin  in  the  West.  But  the  attendance 
was  the  least  of  it.  The  enthusiasm,  earnestness,  and  business-like  purpose 
of  the  delegates  were  the  outstanding  features  at  this  Convention. 

With  fifty-three  Institutions  organized,  and  forty-five  represented,  there 
were  about  eight  which  failed  to  send  delegates.  This  fact  alone  speaks  for 
the  earnestness  and  entnusiasm  with  which  the  women  of  rural  Ontario 
have  entered  into  this  new  movement. 

One  very  pleasant  feature  of  the  Convention  was  the  holding  of  the 
sessions  in  the  new  Macdonald  Institute.  Dr.  Mills,  President  of  the 
Ontario  Agricultural  College,  very  kindly  welcomed  the  ladies,  an^i 
expressed  the  wish  that  they  would  feel  perfectly  at  home  and  realize  that 
the  Macdonald  Institute  was  for  the  women  of  the  country,  just  as  the 
College  was  for  the  men.  Owing  to  unforeseen  and  unavoidable  delays 
the  building  was  not  as  near  completion  as  was  reckoned  upon  when  it  was 
arranged  that  the  meetings  should  be  held  there.  However,  everyone  seemed 
to  accept  with  good  grace  the  situation  as  it  was,  and  by  so  agreeably 
accommodating  themselves  to  circumstances,  showed  their  sympathy  with  Dr. 
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Mills  and  Superintendent  Creelman,  in  the  disappointment  they  felt  in  not 
having  their  plans  fully  realized. 

One  announcement  that  caused  some  disappointment  was  that  owing 
to  the  aforesaid  delays  on  the  part  of  plumbers,  carpenters,  etc.,  the  lesson 
and  demonstrations  in  Domestic  Science,  by  Miss  Helen  Given,  of 
the  Macdonald  Institute  staff,  and  her  pupils,  could  not  be  carried  out. 
However,  the  time  was  most  acceptably  taken  up  by  the  Hon,  Mr.  Dry  den. 
Minister  of  Agriculture  for  Ontario,  and  Miss  TJrie  Watson,  lady  principal 
of  the  Macdonald  Institute,  who  both  gave  short  addresses  on  the  work  of 
the  Macdonald  Institute. 

Then  a  delightful  surprise  awaited  the  ladies  at  the  close  of  the 
Wednesday  afternoon  session.  Instead  of  the  exhibition  of  class  work,  which 
had  been  announced  on  the  programme,  Mrs.  Mills  and  Miss  Watson 
arranged  for  an  afternoon  tea  for  the  delegates,  in  the  pretty  and  spacious 
rooms  of  the  Macdonald  Institiite.  The  hum  of  conversation  and  merry 
chatter  from  all  corners,  attested  the  pleasure  with  which  the  ladies 
accepted  this  very  kind  invitation,  which  helped  so  much  to  make  the 
gathering  sociable  and  informal.  It  proved  to  be  altogether  one  of  the  most 
pleasant  hours  of  the  Convention. 

Miss  Martha  Van  Rensselaer,  of  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.Y.,  was 
the  principal  speaker,  and  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  select  a  more  cap- 
able and  charming  one.  Miss  Van  Rensselaer  has  charge  of  the  "Farmers' 
Wives  Reading  Course,"  in  connection  with  Cornell  University,  so  that 
she  is  in  close  touch  with  the  needs  and  problems  of  the  woman  of  the  rural 
home  in  her  own  State.  .And,  as  conditions  do  not  vary  to  any  great  extent, 
the  problems  of  the  rural  homes  of  that  State  are  largely  the  problems  of 
the  rural  homes  of  the  Province  of  Ontario.  Miss  Van  Rensselaer's  style 
of  speaking  is  measured,  her  utterances  oome  with  precision,  and  she  im- 
pressed her  listeners  with  the  fact  that  she  had  something  worth  while  to 
say.  In  her  address  on  "Woman's  Work,"  she  said  many  things  that  may 
have  been  thought  out  by  women  before,  but  which  we  have  not  heretofore 
been  accustomed  to  hear  discussed  from  the  public  platform.  We  are 
pleased  to  report  Miss  Van  Rensselaer's  address  in  full,  and  would  suggest 
a  careful  perusal  of  it  by  every  housekeeper  into  whose  bands  this  report  may 
come. 

The  strength  which  has  been  attained  by  the  Women's  Institutes  was 
shown,  not  only  in  the  attendance  at  the  meetings,  and  the  number  of  Insti- 
tutes represented,  but  also  by  the  reports  presented  by  the  delegates.  The 
five-minute  reports  from  the  different  Institutes  are  printed  in  full,  and  give, 
in  most  cases,  a  concise  and  brief  history  of  each  Institute  from  the  time 
of  organization  up  to  the  end  of  November,  1903. 

A  comparison  of  the  different  reports  will  reveal  many  interesting  facts. 
It  will  be  noticed  that  some  of  the  Institutes  which  began  in  a  very  small 
way,  with  perhaps  a  dozen  members,  or  even  less,  are  now  the  most  pro- 
gressive Institutes  in  the  Province  both  as  to  the  number  of  members,  meetings 
held,  and  the  character  of  the  work  accomplished.  This  fact  should  encourage 
any  who  may  be  hesitating  about  organizing  an  Institute  because  they  can- 
not start  with  a  large  membership.  The  importance  of  the  "day  of  small 
things"  has  probably  never  been  better  illustrated  than  in  the  progress  and 
development  of  the  Women's  Institute  work  in  this  Province. 

In  these  reports  will  also  be  found  the  names  of  books  and  magazines 
which  have  been, found  helpful:  also  suggestions  as  to  the  expenditure  of 
surplus  funds.  One  Institute  provides  a  silver  badge  when  a  member  joins 
the  second  year,  and  also  offers  a  prize  to  the  "Entrance  Pupil"  receiv- 
ing the  largest  number  of  marks  in  the  township.  Another  Institute  offered 
.a  prize  for  the  best  collection  of  baking  at  the  Fall  Fair,  on  the  condition 
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that  the  winner  should  read  a  paper  on  ''Baking' '  at  a  subsequent  Institute 
meeting. 

One  of  the  speakers  at  the  Convention^  was  so  pleased  with  all  she  saw 
and  heard,  that  on  her  return  home  she  wrote  the  following  letter  to  Super- 
intendent Creelman : 

"I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  of  telling  you  how  very  much  pleased 
I  was  with  the  meetings  of  the  Women's  Institute,  and  how  thoroughly  I 
enjoyed  them.  I  had  e:xpected  to  do  so  before  I  went  to  Guelph,  but  in  many 
respects  my  expectations  were  far  more  than  realized,  which  is  not  often 
the  case  in  life,  is  it? 

"As  I  sat  and  watched  the  bright  intelligent  women  before  me,  I  could 
not  heljj  contrasting  them  with  the  "Farmers'  wives"  whom  I  well  remember 
in  my  childhood  days,  dear  kindly  "souls  they  were,  but  not  the  sort  of  women 
who  would  have  taken  any  interest  in  the  matters  that  are  of  vital  interest 
to  the  members  of  the  Institute.  Of  course  all  the  world  has  moved  on  since 
the  days  of  which  I  speak,  but  part — and  a  good  part  I  fancy — of  the  change 
and  improvement  is^  due  to  the  Institute  and  its  work. 

"Of  the  great  value  of  the  Institute  I  am  more  and  more  impressed,  and 
that  not  only  to  the  women  themselves,  but  from  a  national  standpoint  as 
well,  for  whatever  goes  to  improve  the  homes  of  our  people  is  a  real  factor 
in  the  building  up  of  a  great  nation. 

"The  cry  'back  to  the  land'  will  become  more  and  more  a  reality,  I  feel 
sure,  as  the  homes  in  the  country  become  the  ideal  homes  that  the  Institute 
is  endeavoring  to  foster;  and,  as  a  city  dweller,  I  only  wish  that  the  benefits 
that  our  country  sisters  are  enjoying  could  be  shared  by  the  wives  and 
mothers  here,  whose  home-making  is  too  often  a  matter  of  hap-hazard,*' 


4DDRESS  OF  WELCOME. 
By  Miss  Laura  Rose,  Guelph. 

■ 

I  consider  that  I  have  the  most  pleasant  task  in  connection  with  the 
Women's  Institute  Convention,  namely,  that  of  welcoming  the  ladies  to  the 
city  of  Guelph.  I  just  wish  I  could  take  each  one  of  you  by  the  hand  and 
call  you  by  name,  but  if  I  cannot  do  that  you  know  that  my  arms  are  large 
enough  to  encircle  you  and  take  you  to  my  heart,  and  on  behalf  of  the  city 
of  Guelph  and  of  the  Ontario  Agricultural  College,  I  extend  to  you  a  most 
cordial  welcome.  I  hope  that  the  two  days  you  will  spend  here  may  be  so 
pleasant  that  when  another  year  rolls  around — and  they  do  roll  so  quickly — 
you  will  be  only  too  glad  to  come  back  again. 

Last  week  I  was  talking  with  a  young  woman,  and  our  conversation 
drifted  to  housework.  She  said,  "I  have  no  desire  to  do  housework.  I  think 
you  can  tell  a  cook  just  by  her  looks,  and  a  farmer,  too;"  and  then  she  asked 
the  question,  "Do  you  think  that  Domestic  Science  training  will  have  a 
refining  influence  on  this  work?"  I  have  since  been  thinking  of  that  young 
woman,  and  of  the  idea  she  had  of  housework,  and  of  all  work,  indeed,  that 
was  not  merely  of  a  mental  character,  and  the  thought  has  been  responsible 
for  one  or  two  remarks  tha*t  I  have  gathered  together. 

We  have  mert  together  with  one  point  in  view,  namely,  the  betterment 
of  the  home  and  all  that  that  dear  word  implies.  How  is  this  to  be  accom- 
plished? Is  it  not  by  taking  a  different  view  of  the  routine  work  that  every 
woman,  every  housekeeper,  and  every  home-maker  is  largely  engaged  in  ? 

Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox  says,  "The  world  needs  wise  mothers,  the  world 
needs  wise  wives,  the  world  needs  good  homes,  and  yet  women  try  to  be 
everything  but  domesticated."     That  may  have  been  true  a  few  years  ago, 
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but  I  am  glad  to  say  a  change  has  gradually  been  taking  place.     Heretofore 
t  housework  was  confined  almost  entirely  to  the  ignorant  classes,  and  as  a 

consequence  the  work  was  thought  ignoble,  but  in  reality  there  are  no  workers 
that  so  much  need  the  thorough  training  and  scientific  knowledge  as  those 
who  are  ministering  to  the  health  and  comfort  of  man.     When  this  work 

I  passes  from  the  hands  of  the  ignorant  to  the  hands  of  skilled  workmen,  the 

service  will  be  better  and  the  pay  will  be  more  in  proportion  to  the  import- 
ance of  the  work,  and  the  workers  will  find  their  proper  place  in  society' 
alongside  of  nurses,  dressmakers,  stenographers,  etc.  All  honest  work  is 
honorable  and  all  honest  work  is  necessary.  I  think  if  there  is  one  thing  we 
J  should  impress  upon  people  it  is  the  nobility  of  work.     There  is  an  immense 

satisfaction  in  knowing  that  we  can  do  things  and  that  we  can  do  them  well. 
I  often  say  from  the  platform  that  I-am  just  as  proud  to  be  able  to 
make  a  pound  of  good  butter  as  to  J>e  able  to  play  the  piano.  The  one  needs 
just  as  much  skill  as  the  other,  and  when  we  get  this  idea  instilled  into  the 
minds  of  the  young  people — the  idea  of  the  nobility  of  work — ^we  will  not 
hear  such  remarks  as  those  I  have  quoted  as  being  made  by  ,that  young  woman 
last  week. 

Jl:  At  the  meeting  of  the  Experimental  Union  last  evening,  Prof.   Spill- 

man  referred  to  the  necessity  of  using  one's  brains  in  farm  work.  And  it 
is  just  according  to  the  amount  of  brains  that  we  put  into  our  work  that  we 

r  take  our  sphere  in  society.     It  is  not  so  much  muscle  that  is  required,  but 

muscle  that  is  lubricated  with  brains,  and  when,  as  housekeepers  we  put 
more  brains  into  our  work,  then  we  will  demand  and  get  the  respect  and 
remuneration  that  we  should. 

I  remember  some  years  ago  hearing  Premier  Ross,  then  Minister  of 
Education,  when  addressing  the  students  of  the  Ontario  Agricultural  College, 
telling  of  a  gentleman  who  held  some  high  position,  and  who  did  his  work 
so  well  that  he  aroused  the  jealousy  of  the  chief  under  whom  he  worked. 
To  bring  disgrace  to  the  man  he  was  given  a  nnicli  inferior  position,  viz. 
that  of  overseer  of  the  scavengers  of  the  city.  However,  he  went  to  work  with 
a  will  and  put  so  much  skill  into  his  new  work,  and  made  so  many  improve- 
ments in  his  depart|nent,  that  he  was  looked  upon  as  a  public  benefactor 
and  was  thought  more  of  in  the  new  position  than  in  the  old.  That  is  elevat- 
ing one's  work;  not  coming  down  to  it.  I  often  say  to  the  girls  at  the  Dairy 
School,  "Do  not  stoop  down  to  the  floor  to  the  pail  or  dish;  lift  it  up  and 
stand  upright  to  the  work."  In  all  our  work,  both  in  our  attitude  and  the 
feeling  we  have  in  respect  to  our  work,  let  us  feel  that  all  work  is  noble  if 
w^e  bring  the  right  mind  to  it.  We  need  not  let  our  work  degrade  us,  no 
matter  how  servile  it  may  appear  to  be. 

It  is  very  gratifjang  indeed  to  visit  the  different  Institutes  and  to  see 
ho,w  the  work  is  developing.  We  listen  to  the  well  prepared  papers  and  the 
discussions  which  follow,  and  realize  something  of  the  advantage  it  means 
to  those  taking  part.  There  is  not  a  branch  of  housework  that  does  not  come 
in  for  a  share  of  attention,  so  that  the  inmates  of  our  homes  may  be  fed  on 
more  wholesome,  nourishing  and  appetizing  food,  and  that  the  clothing  may 
not  merely  be  a  thing  of  beauty  but  may  contribute  to  the  health  and  com- 
fort of  the  wearer. 

The  Women's  Institute  has,  in  three  years,  reached  large  proportions. 
We  have  now  fifty-three  Institutes,  with  a  paid  up  membership  of  about 
6,000  persons,  while  the  attendance  at  the  meetings  last  year  was  over 
22,000.  The  people  that  confess  to  the  usefulness  of  the  work  are  the 
members  themselves.  Just  last  week  a  woman  inspired  me  with  hope  and 
confidence,  because  of  the  good  she  could  see  in  the  Women's  Institute.  I 
-can  see  her  smiling  now.  As  I  looked  at  her  bright  face  I  thought,  there  is 
one  woman  who  is  getting  the  full  benefit  of  the  Institute.     She  said  to  me, 
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"I  would  not  for  anything  miss  the  Women's  Institute  meetings."     Another 
lady  at  the  same  meeting  said,  *'I  have  no  time  to  go  to  meetings."     The 
latter  speaker  had  little  children  at  home,  and  felt  that  she  could  never  get  ' 
away.    But  I  felt  that  she,  of  all  the  women  in  the  country,  should  strive 
to  attend   the  Women's  Institute  meeting.     She  needed  to  get  away.     If 

she  could  get  away  from  the  children  for  even  a  couple  of  hours  and  feel 
free  of  care,  she  would  return  to  her  duties  with  new  light  and  life.  That 
tired  mother,  of  all  people,  is  just  the  one  to  belong  to  a  Woman's  Institute 
and  even  if  her  husband  had  to  stay  that  afternoon  and  care  for  the  children 
it  would  be  nothing  but  right.  He  can  go  to  the  town  or  village  two  and  may 
be  three  times  a  week,  but  his^wife  can  not  get  away  even  once  a  month,  to 
have  a  rest  from  her  regular  duties. 

And  so,  as  we  go  around  the  country  we  see  what  the  Institutes  are  doing 
for  our  women.  We  see  how  they  are  bringing  the  women  forward;  • 
developing  them  mentally;  making  their  homes  happier  and  brighter,  and 
their  huslands  more  contented  and  more  appreciative  of  their  services.  I 
do  not  think  husbands  think  half  enough  of  their  wives.  I  have  travelled 
about  a  good  deal,  and  I  have  never  yet  found  a  woman  who  was  spoiled  by 
the  flattery  she  received  from  her  husband.  (Applause)  I  think  we  are  safe 
in  running  that  risk.  It  will  not  hurt  a  man  to  get  a  cold  tea  once  in  a 
while,  for  you  see  he  will  enjoy  a  warm  one  all  the  better  the  next  time.  You 
see  if  we  treat  them  too  well  all  the  time  they  might  get  saucy.     (Laughter) 

We  can  do  things  generally  if  we  will,  but  the  will  is  lacking.  We 
have  not  just  a  strong  enough  desire.  And  that  is  just  the  point  where  so 
many  country  women  fail,  the  desire  is  not  strong  enough.  Their  heart 
is  not  yet  in  the  work,  but  they  will  find  that  when  it  is  they  will  have  timje  to  • 
get  out  and  take  the  part  they  should  in  this  work  for  the  betterment  of 
mankind. 

Every  time  I  get  up  before  an  audience  I  feel  it  a  privi- 
lege to  be  able  to  impart  anything  I  know.  I  know  a  lady 
who  had  an  excellent  recipe  for  pickle,  and  another  lady  asked 
her  if  she  might  have  a  copy  of  it.  "Oh,  yes,"  she  said,  "if  you  will 
promise  me  you  will  not  give  it  to  any  one  else."  I  felt  like  telling  her  to  • 
keep  her  recipe  to  .herself.  If  that  woman  had  attended  Women's  Institute 
meetings  she  would  never  have  said  to  another  woman,  not  to  give  the  recipe 
to  any  one  else.  She  would  have  said,  pass  it  on,  give  it  to  any  one  who  wants 
it.  Oh,  yes,  the  Institute  broadens  us,  and  takes  us  out  of  ourselves,  and 
makes  us  forget  the  little  environment  in  which  we  live,  and  the  world  seems  , 
better  than  it  ever  was  before.  It  is  those  women  who  stay  at  home  who 
see  the  most  faults  in  their  neighbors.  The  more  we  go  about  and  come  in 
contact  with  people,  we  will  find  these  peculiarities  vanish  and  will  see  good 
in  all.  ^ 

May  I  say  to  the  workers  gathered  nere  this  morning,  get  all  the  know- 
ledge you  can  in  the  days  we  are  here,  store  it  carefully  in  your  minds,  and 
then  when  you  go  home  impart  it  to  the  members  of  your  Institute. 

We  are  so  glad  to  see  you  here.  It  thrills  me  with  delight.  I  am  glad  to 
know  that  you  come  from  all  parts  of  the  Province.  I  am  glad  to  have 
met  so  many  of  you  in  your  homes  and  to  know  you  there.  It  is  one  thing 
to  be  known  away  from  home  and  another  thing  to  be  known  at  home.  The 
pleasing  part  to  me  is  that  I  know  so  many  of  you  in  your  homes,  and  have 
there  learned  to  love  you.  I  said  to  my  sister  last  night,  I  wish  I  could 
break  down  the  walls  of  the  house,  for  I  would  like  to  ask  every  one  of  the 
women  home  to  tea.  But  I  cannot  do  that,  so  you  will  all  please  imagine 
that  I  have  entertained  you.  Will  you?  (Smiles)  The  spirit  is  so  will- 
ing in  this  case,  and  yet  the  accommodation  is  so  small.  Again,  in  the  name 
of  the  city  of  Guelph  and  of  the  Ontario  Agricultural  College,  I  welcome 
you  to  the  Women^s  Institute  Convention. 
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ADDRESS. 

By  Dr  James  Mills,  President  o^  the  Agricultural  College,  Guelph. 

Ladies. — I  need  scarcely  say  '^gentlemen,"  as  there  is  only  one  present. 
I  believe  I  am  down  for  a  short  address  in  the  afternoon ;  but  owing  to  some 
hitch  in  our  arrangements,  it  is  better  that  I  should  make  an  observation 
or  two  now,  and  leave  more  time  for  Miss  Van  Rensselaer  and  Mrs.  Cum- 
mings  in  the  afternoon. 

I  unite  with  Miss  Rose  in  extending  a  very  cordial  welcome  to  the 
ladies  representing  the  Women's  Institutes  of  this  Province,  from  all  parts, 
of  the  Province.  I  have  only  one  arm;  and -it  is  not  like  Miss  Rose's,  long 
enough  to  embrace  you  all ;  so  I  cannot  do  that.  I  am  like  Miss  Rose,  how- 
ever, in  that  m;^  heart  is  willing.     (Laughter)  , 

This  gathering  is  the  beginning  of  what  is  likely  to  develop  into  some- 
thing of  much  importance.     It  is  not  the  beginning  of  the  Womeif's  Insti- 
tutes, but  it  is  the  first  visit  you  have  ever  made  to  this  place.     You  have 
heard  a  good  deal  about  the  Macdonald  Institute  during  the  past  year;  I 
presume  you  have  pictured  it  to  yourselves ;  and  no  doubt  you  now  find  things, 
very  different  from  what  you  imagined.     I  hope  that  if  you  are  spared  to 
come  here  next  year  or  the  year  after,  we  shall  be  able  to  present  you  a 
picture  that  will  interest  you;  and  we  think  that  the  day  is  not  far  distant 
when  you  will  begin  to  look  on  this  place  as  a  sort  of  Mecca  for  the  women 
of  Ontario,  as  the  Ontario  Agricultural  College  is  now  looked  upon  by  the 
men;  for  there  are  large  numbers  of  men  who  come  here  year  after  year, 
•many  of  them  bringing  their  families  with  them,  in  the  hope  of  being  able- 
to  pick  up  something  that  will  be  of  interest  or  advantage  to  them.     Even 
if  they  do  not  learn  anything  new,  they  have  an  opportunity  of  meeting  old 
friends,   and  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  men  of  the  College.     The 
visits  of  so  many  farmers  year  after  year  has  been  immensely  helpful  to  ub 
and  to  them.     It  has  increased  the  interest  in  farming  and  has,  I  think, 
elevated  the  occupation.     Our  College  both  directly  and  indirectly  has  con- 
tributed to  the  elevation  of  the  farming  community.     It  has  awakened  many 
farmers,  so  to  speak,  and  has  done  something  to  improve  their  methods,  and 
to  give  them  a  clearer  conception  of  the  importance  and  dignity  of  their 
occupation. 

Now,  I  think  this  particular  department  of  the  College  can  do  the  same 
thing  for  the  women  of  the  country.  I  have  great  hopes  for  the  Macdonald 
Institute,  because  of  its  aims  and  objects.  I  look  on  the  home  as  the  founda- 
tion of  the  community.  It  is  essentially  so — religiously,  morally,  socially, 
aesthetically,  economically,  and  every  other  way :  and  the  most  important 
factor  in  the  home  is  the  woman  whc^  has  charge  of  it.  There  is  no  doubt 
about  that.  Good  homes — well  regulated,  refined,  God-fearing  homes — 
mean  a  high  type  of  boys  and  girls  in  this  country;  boys  and  girls  who  will 
be  a  power  for  good  wherever  they  go.  Neglected  homes — neglected  from. 
whatever  cause — will  produce  the  very  opposite  fruits.  Tou  all  know  that 
the  hope  of  our  country  is  in  the  home.  I  am  not  saying  this  to  you  because 
you  are  women;  but  because  we  all  know  it  to  be  true.  No  one  else  in  the 
home  has  the  same  influence  over  the  boys  and  girls  as  the  mother  has. 
Hence  if  we  can  elevate  the  mothers  we  shall  do  the  best  possible  thing  for 
the  State.  Our  aim  in  this  Institution  is  to  do  something,  if  possible,  to 
lessen  the  biirdens,  increase  the  comforts,  and  add  to  the  happiness  and 
brightness  of  the  homes  of  this  Province.  And  we  aim  at  improving  not 
only  the  farm  homes,  but  also  the  homes  in  the  towns  and  cities  of  this,  fair 
country. 

Further,  I  may  say  that  the  benefits  of  this  Institution  will  not  be  con- 
fined to  the  homes  of  the  Province  of  Ontario,  because  Sir  Wm.  Macdonald — 
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that  generous  man  who  has  made  this  thing  possible  for  us — has  distinctly 
stated  that  it  is  for  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  And  just  here  I  wish  to  say 
that  nothing  else  arouses  my  indignation  so  quickly  as  to  hear  sneering 
remarks  from  miserly  people  about  a  man  who  has  given  of  his  wealth  in 
this  way.  Some  people  are  mean  enough  to  say,  "He  has  plenty  of  money ; 
he  might  as  well  put  some  of  it  here  as  anywhere  else,  and  it  is  a  good 
adrertisement  for  him."  All  the  contempt  and  scorn  within  me  rises  when 
I  hear  such  a  remark.  I  would  be  glad  to  know  of  others  who  are  willing 
to  advertise  themselves  in  this  way ;  and  when  a  man  makes  a  generous  gift 
of  this  kind  let  no  one  be  so  utterly  contemptible  as  to  disparage  or  belittle 
his  generosity. 

Sir  William  Macdonald  placed  $175,000  in  my  hands,  with  only  three 
conditions  as  to  the  expenditure  thereof,  namely : 

1.  That  the  money  be  wisely  and  economically  spent  for  the  purpose  for 
which  it  was  given. 

2.  That  you,  (Dr.  Mills),  be  responsible  for  the  plans  and  see  that  they 
are  adapted  for  the  objects  aimed  at. 

3.  That  you  keep  all  cheques,  vouchers,  etc.  arranged  on  file  for  refer- 
ence at  all  times. 

That  is  all  Sir  William  said;  and  I  have  had  this  |175,000  at  my  dis- 
posal ioT  a  year  and  a  half  in  order  to  give  concrete  expression  to  his  bene- 
iicient  purposes. 

In  order  to  raise  our  young  men  should  we  not  do  what  we  can  to 
instruct  on  practical  lines  and  elevate  the  young  woman,  the  home-makers 
of  the  country  ?  I  feel  that  we  must  do  something  to  lessen  the  burdens, 
increase  the  comforts  and  add  to  the  brightness  and  happiness  of  Canadian 
homes;  and  this  can  be  most  speedily  and  effectually  done  by  the  proper 
education  of  our  girls.  We  have  good  educational  institutions  in  this 
Province,  public  schools,  high  schools,  ladies'  colleges,  and  universities — 
alJ  doing  good  work,  but  none  of  them  proceeding  on  exactly  the  same  lines 
and  on  such  a  scale  as  we  propose  at  the  Macdonald  Institute ;  and  it  is  to 
W  borne  in  mind  that  this  Institution  is  intended  for  young  women  from 
every  part  of  Canada,  the  terms  of  admission,  the  fees,  etc.  being  the  same 
for  all,  whether  from  Halifax  or  the  city  of  Guelph.  The  spirit  is  as  broad 
36  the  gift  is  generous. 

The  room  in  which  we  have  gathered  this  morning  is  the  Assembly 
Hall.  This  will  be  the  woman's  room  in  Guelph,  and  this  is  where  we  will 
expect  you  to  come.  The  staff  here  will  always  welcome  you,  just  as  we  in 
tbe  College  have  welcomed  the  farmers  of  the  country.  We  are  like  Miss 
Rose  in  her  spirit  of  hospitality.  We  would  like  to  do  a  great  deal  more 
than  we  do.  We  want  to  make  everyone  feel  perfectly  at  home  here.  This  is 
a  smaller  hall  than  we  would  like  to  have ;  but  it  is  large  enough  for  ordinary 
meetings,  accommodating  about  four  hundred  people;  and  when  your  annual 
{gatherings  become  too  large  for  it  we  will  go  over  to  the  College  Gymnasium. 
Xext  year  you  will  see  a  great  change.  The  buildings  will  be  finished.  We 
tope  to  have  stained  glass  windows  on  the  stairway,  in  one  of  which  we  will 
have  the  coat  of  arms  of  Sir  William  Macdonald.  I  had  considerable  diffi- 
'ulty  in  getting  Sir  William  to  consent  to  this,  but  have  at  last  persuaded 
him  to  comply  with  our  wishes  regarding  the  matter. 

I  may  say  that  I  named  the  buildings  Macdonald  Institute  and 
ifacdonald  Hall,  without  Sir  William's  consent.  He  proposed  other  names; 
hut  I  thought  it  only  fair  that  a  man  who  had  given  so  liberally  should  have 
his  name  directly  associated  with  these  splendid  buildings. 

This  Institute  building  will  be  very  substantial  when  it  is  completed. 
The  wing  just  below  will  be  devoted  to  domestic  science,  domestic  economy, 
household  science,  or  whatever  you  wish  to  call  it.     (Miss  Yan  Rensselaer: 

2  F.i.  (") 
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''At  Cornell  University  we  say  *Home  Economies/  as  we  like  the  word 
home  in  it.")  We  have  used  the  name  '*Home  Economics"  in  our  first 
announcement;  and  we  are  glad  to  know  that  Cornell  can  be  quoted  as  usinjr 
it. 

We  have  two  fairly  well  equipped  rooms  which  we  call  kitchens  or  labor- 
atories. The  work  in  these  will  be  in  charge  of  teachers  who  will  guide 
the  pupils  in  their  work,  by  necessary  comments  and  corrections,  with  a  view 
to  making  the  course  methodical,  scientific  and  practical. 

Another  room  we  call  the  practice-room.  In  it  the  students  will  work, 
after  having  had  a  certain  amount  of  training  in  the  kitchens.  In  this  room 
there  are  four  tables,  at  which  sixteen  girls  can  work — and  will  have  to 
work  largely  on  their  own  responsibility.  There  will  also  be  the  setting  of 
tables  in  a  small  dining  room  attached;  and  this  will  probably  be  the  limit 
of  the  work  we  shall  cover  this  winter. 

When  the  girls  have  done  the  work  required  of  them  in  the  kitchen  and 
practice-room,  they  will  be  sent,  two  at  a  time,  to  the  opposite  wing,  to  take 
charge  of  a  suite  of  rooms,  consisting  of  a  kitchen,  a  dining  room  (which 
will  also  be  used  as  a  living  room),  a  small  bath  room,  and  two  moderate- 
sized  bed  rooms.  These  two  girls  will  be  expected  to  take  entire  charge  of 
this  wing  for  a  week  or  ten  days;  one  being  the  housekeeper  and  the  other 
the  assistant.  The  housekeeper  will  have  to  go  to  Guelph  and  buy  the  food, 
etc.,  assuming  full  responsibility  and  using  her  own  judgment.  She  will 
as  a  woman  in  a  well-regulated  and  economically  managed  home  would  do. 
What  she  does  there  will  be  the  proof  of  what  she  learned  in  the  kitchen 
then  cook  the  food,  set  the  table,  serve  the  meals,  and  take  care  of  the  house, 
and  practice-room.  If  she  uses  good  judgment  in  buying,  and  gives  four 
wholesome,  palatable  meals  for  twenty-five  cents,  she  will  be  considered  a 
success.  Don't  you  think  she  should?  You  know  it  is  comparatively  easy 
to  keep  house  and  make  a  fair  show  when  you  have  nice  homes,  with  g'ood 
carpets,  beautiful  furniture,  and  plenty  of  everything  to  cook;  but  when 
you  go  into  a  house  with  bare  floors,  a  table,  a  cook  stove,  and  a  few  chairs, 
you  will  need  much  greater  skill,  economy  and  patience.  It  is  not  every 
woman  who  can  make  a  neat,  comfortable  and  attractive  home  under  such 
conditions. 

Now,  in  this  wing,  of  which  I  have  spoken,  the  girl  on  duty  will  take 
full  charge;  and  the  Lady  Principal  and  one  of  the  teachers  will  occupy  the 
rooms,  board  there,  and  report  from  week  to  week.  When  the  first 
girl's  time  is  up,  the  girl  who  was  her  assistant  will  take  charge  for  a  similar 
period,  with  another  girl  to  assist. 

We  have  a  fine  room  for  Nature  Study,  to  train  teachers  and  others  who 
want  instruction  and  practical  training  on  that  line;  a  room  for  manual 
training  of  teachers  and  others;  also  good  rooms  for  sewing,  dres8makin<r, 
millinery  and  laundry  work. 

I  do  not  know  how  it  is  with  the  ladies  I  am  addressing;  but  I  know 
that  we  of  the  College  have  the  greatest  difficulty  in  getting  women  who  know 
anything  about  laundry  work,  and  especially  about  the  handling  of  laundry 
machinery :  and  this  is  a  matter  of  some  importance ;  for  there  are  few  thinprs 
that  annoy  one  more  than  to  have  clothes  spoiled  in  the  lauiidry — bad  wash- 
ing, bad  starching,  bad  ironing — everything  about  it  bad,  and  the  clothes 
ruined  and  unfit  for  use ;  so  if  we  can  teach  our  girls  to  do  good  laundry  "worjv, 
we  will  do  something  to  save  money,  increase  comfort  and  remove  causes 
of  annoyance  in  Canadian  homes.     If  you  know  all  about  how  w^ashin^, 
rinsing,  starching  and  ironing  should  be  done,  you  can  take  a  very  common- 
place girl  and  train  her  in  a  few  weeks.     If  not  you  will  have  endless  trouble 
and  most  unsatisfactory  results.     If  it  is  possible  we  are  going  to  teach   our 
girls  the  art  of  caring  for  clothes — even  flannels.     It  is  not  safe  to    have 
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your  flannels  washed  in  the  ordinary  laundry.  You  know  how  it  is — ■ 
they  go  in  two  feet  long  and  they  come  out  one  foot.  (Laughter)  I  think 
all  these  things  go  to  show  that  we  are  moving  in  the  right  direction. 

We  speak  of  cooking,  laundry  work,  and  general  housekeeping  as 
"Domestic  Science'';  and  dressmaking,  general  sewing,  millinery  and  home 
decoration,  as  **Domestic  Art."  I  suppose  this  is  because  the  scientific  side 
is  the  more  prominent  in  the  former,  and  the  artistic  side  in  the  latter. 
Xevertheless,  there  is  both  science  and  art  in  cooking,  laundry  work  and 
general  housekeeping;  and  both  have  to  be  considered  in  dressmakng,  sew- 
ing, millinery,  and  home  decoration ;  but  probably  the  artistic  is  more  prom- 
inent in  this  division  than  in  what  is  covered  by  the  words  "Domestic 
Science";  and  we  are,  I  believe,  justified  in  naming  a  thing  from  its  chief 
function,  whether  it  be  the  artistic  or  the  scientific. 

We  have  arranged  a  two-year  course  in  Domestic  Science  and  Domestic 
Art,  for  teachers.  Then,  we  have  a  course  for  young  women  who  do  not 
intend  to  teach,  but  who  wish  to  fit  themselves  for  work  in  the  home.  This 
is  also  two  years;  one  in  Domestic  Science  and  the  other  in  Domestic  Art. 
We  realize  that  young  women  cannot  look  for  positions  either  in  the  home 
or  elsewhere,  where  their  whole  time  will  be  devoted  to  Domestic  Science 
or  their  whole  time  to  Domestic  Art;  consequently  we  have  arranged  the 
course  so  that  they  will  take  both  the  first  year,  and  specialize,  taking 
Domestic  Science  or  Domestic  Art  the  second  year. 

In  addition  to  the  courses  already  mentioned,  we  have  a  three  months' 
course  of  a  more  practical  nature;  in  fact  it  is  largely  practical.  There  are 
three  of  these  courses  in  the  year. 

I  am  glad  I  can  say  truthfully  that  the  farming  community  is  on  the 
upgrade — men  and  women,  boys  and  girls,  as  a  whole.  The  farmers  are 
in  a  much  better  position  than  they  were  fifteen  years  ago.  I  have  been  at 
the  Agricultural  College  something  over  twenty-four  years;  and  no  man  in 
the  Dominion  has  seen  more  farmers  than  I  have  during  that  time.  We  had 
about  forty  thousand  farmers  visit  the  College  last  June.  I  have  met  them; 
I  know  something  of  their  conditions  for  the  last  twenty-four  years ;  and  I  do 
not  hesitate  to  say  that  they  are  in  a  much  better  position  than  they  were 
even  fifteen  years  ago.  They  have  more  of  the  comforts  of  life  than  they 
had  in  the  days  gone  by ;  they  dress  better ;  they  live  better ;  they  look  better. 

The  public  and  high  schools  of  the  country  have  been  important  factors 
in  adding  to  the  intelligence  and  prosperity  of  our  people — farmers  and 
others;  and  may  I  not  justly  claim  that  the  Ontario  Agricultural  College, 
the  Farmers'  Institutes  and  the  Women's  Institutes,  have  had  a  share  in  this 
great  work?  We  all  need  stirring  up  to  observe,  read  and  think.  This 
is  the  secret  of  success,  ladies,  in  the  home  or  wherever  you  may  be.  Observe; 
open  your  eyes  and  see,  wherever  you  are  or  wherever  you  go.  Read;  great 
men  and  great  women  everywhere  are  great  readers;  the  home  without  read- 
ing matter  will  be  a  barren  home  intellectually.  Then,  think  over  what  you 
read.     We  must  look  up  and  out  for  the  inspiration  that  is  uplifting. 


ADDRESS. 

By  Hon.  John  Dryden,   Minister  of  Agriculture  for  Ontario. 

Perhaps  I  am  the  proudest  man  in  Guelph  at  this  moment.  And  why 
should  I  say  that?  Because  I  had  something  to  do  with  the  organization 
of  Women's  Institutes  in  Ontario,  and  it  affords  me  very  great  pleasure  at 
this  time  to  address  so  many  representatives  of  that  organization  from 
different  parts  of  the  Province. 
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I  remember  well  when  we  discussed  the  matter  of  the  organization  of 
Women's  Institutes  over  and  over  again,  and  I  remember  how  I  urged  Mr. 
F.  W.  Hodson — ^then  Superintendent  of  Farmers'  Institutes — ^to  see  if  some- 
thing could  not  be  done  to  effect  an  immediate  organization,  but  I  did  not 
expect  the  work  would  have  spread  so  rapidly  over  the  Province.  The  rep- 
resentatives who  are  here  to-day  indicate  something  of  the  influence  of  the 
Women's  Institutes  in  this  country. 

I  noticed  in  a  newspaper  recently  the  question,  "How  shall  we  keep  the 
boys  on  the  farm?"  If  I  were  answering  that  question  I  would  say,  "Keep 
the  girls  on  the  farm  and  the  boys  will  stay  there  too."  If  any  person 
asked  me  how  to  further  the  work  of  the  Farmers'  Institute  in  their  section, 
my  answer  would  be  to  organize  a  Women's  Institute.  That  is  the  best  way, 
and  when  you  find  the  women  going  out  to  Institute  meetings  the  men  will 
follow  sure.  I  know  what  I  am  saying,  because  I  have  seen  the  influence  of 
the  Women's  Institute  in  my  county.  I  have  seen  men  who  never  went 
to  an  Institute  meeting  before,  turn  out  to  one  when  their  wives  led  the 
way.  And  so  you  are  not  only  doing  good  work  among  the  women  of  the 
Province,  but  are  doing  work  which  is  much  needed  among  the  men  also. 
T  think  if  I  were  writing  a  book — I  do  not  expect  to — the  subject  of  it  would 
be,  "The  Power  and  Influence  of  Home."  Now  you  go  into  Chicago,  New 
York,  Boston,  Toronto,  Montreal,  and  go  in  and  out  among  the  leading  men 
of  business,  and  you  will  find  among  them  a  great  many  Scotchmen.  I 
never  could  tell  exactly  why  that  should  be.  Is  it  because  they  are  so 
superior  naturally  in  intelligence?  Well,  there  may  be  something  in  that, 
I  will  not  take  away  anything  that  belongs  to  them,  but  I  have 
been  in  Scotland  a  good  many  times  and  have  observed  the  home 
life  in  that  country,  and  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  a  great 
deal  of  the  influence  that  Scotchmen  exert  in  this  country  is  due  to  the 
Scotch  home  life.  I  do  not  know  why  there  is  no  other  country  in  the  world 
where  the  home  has  such  an  influence  over  every  member  of  the  family  as 
in  Scotland. 

Now,  you  cannot  have  a  home  in  its  truest  and  highest  sense — I  do  not 
think  you  can — without  a  woman.  I  was  telephoning  a  young  lady  the 
other  day,  and  we  mentioned  a  certain  young  man  and  his  father  who  did 
not  get  along  just  as  well  as  they  might.  "You  know,"  she  said,  "God 
never  meant  that  men  should  live  alone  without  a  woman."  And  so  it 
seems  to  be,  and  instead  of  hunting  up  another  young  man  for  a  companion 
we  look  around  for  some  nice-looking  girl  and  make  a  home  together.  That 
is  as  it  should  be.  I  believe  that  is  God's  way.  When  he  formed  Adam, 
then  he  formed  Eve  to  help  him.  So  you  cannot  have  a  proper  home 
according  to  God's  plan  without  woman.  But  when  we  begin  to  speak 
about  home  life  there  is  so  much  to  be  said,  and  there  is  so  much  need  of 
education;  just  the  kind  of  education  that  the  Women's  Institutes  are  giving 
to  develop  the  best  home  life. 

One  thing  to  be  considered  in  the  home  is  the  health  of  those  who  make 
up  the  family.  Now  this  is  more  important  than  it  may  seem.  I  sometimes 
say  to  the  professors  at  the  University,  you  are  training  these  young  men '3 
minds  until  they  break  down  with  nervous  prostration,  before  they  realize 
that  they  have  a  body  which  must  be  cared  for.  Here  is  a  lady  (Miss  Van 
Rensselaer)  telling  you  how  to  preserve  your  health,  and  it  is  one  of  the 
things  which  must  be  attended  to. 

Now,  health  will  include  not  only  physical  culture,  but  the  sanitation 
of  the  home.  Oh,  how  many  homes  I  have  been  in !  (We  public  men  get 
into  places  where  you  do  not  have  the  opportunity  of  going,  for  people  live 
there  who  have  votes  and  so  we  have  to  go.)  (Smiles)  In  so  many  of  these 
homes  there  is  needed  better  sanitation;  better  ventilation.     I  do  not  under- 
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stand  how  it  has  come  to  pass  that  so  many  people  will  build  their  sleeping 
room  oS  the  kitchen,  so  that  all  the  gas  and  odor  from  the  cooking  may 
gather  there.  Perhaps  it  is  done  so  that  the  sleeping  apartment  may  be 
convenient  to  the  kitchen  stove.  But  if  someone  at  the  Institute  meeting 
had  taught  these  people  something  of  sanitation  and  health  they  would 
never  have  built  their  home  in  that  way. 

Then,  of  course,  home  life  includes  the  preparation  of  food.  Some 
of  the  people  in  the  country  think  that  the  Women's  Institute  has  nothing 
to  do  with  anything  else  but  cooking.  That  is  because  you  have  been  bring- 
ing that  branch  of  Domestic  Science  prominently  before  the  people,  and  so 
outsiders  naturally  connect  the  Institute  with  the  idea  of  cooking.  But 
there  are  a  great  many  people  in  the  homes  I  have  referred  to  that  I  would 
not  find  a  bit  of  fault  with  in  that  respect.  If  you  once  tasted  their  rasp- 
berry or  pumpkin  pie,  you  would  be  sure  to  want  to  visit  the  place  again. 
Even  if  there  was  not  a  person  in  the  home  who  had  a  vote  one  might  be 
tempted  to  go  back,  for  the  roast  beef  and  potatoes  were  also  all  right,  but 
the  trouble  was  that  the  mother  in  that  home  had  become  one-sided;  she 
had  learned  to  cook  but  had  forgotten  all  else.  You  look  around  the  home 
and  there  is  little  evidence  of  culture,  taste,  education,  papers,  music — 
none  of  these  things.  It  was  all  right  so  far  as  the  cooking  branch  of  the 
home-making  was  concerned,  but  that  woman  needed  some  education  along 
the  lines  mentioned,  so  as  to  make  her  home  as  perfect  as  it  might  be. 

We  need  pure  food,  air  and  water  if  we  are  to  maintain  the  health  of 
the  family,  but  the  mind  must  not  be  neglected.  I  want  to  know  something 
of  the  literature  that  comes  into  my  home.  You  cannot  have  the  best  home 
life  without  some  of  the  best  literature  of  the  day,  or  some  good  music. 
It  does  not  need  to  be  fancy  music,  although  that  may  be  all  right  in  its 
place — but  simple,  sweet,  uplifting  music,  and  such  may  be  had  in  almost 
every  home.  If  there  are  a  number  in  the  family  it  is  astonishing  how  much 
pleasure  can  be  found  in  the  cultivation  of  music. 

Do  not  forget  the  morality  of  the  home.  There  is  where  the  Scotch 
mother  comes  in;  there  is  where  the  Calvinist  comes  in.  He  has  not  gone 
astray  in  his  moral  character  at  all.  He  won't  budge  though  the  whole 
city  moves.     He  is  established  and  knows  his  ground  and  keeps  it. 

What  are  the  ideals  in  your  home?     I  would  put  cha;*acter  as  the  fore- 
most ideal  if  I  were  starting  a  home  again  myself.     The  character  of  the 
children  of  your  home  is  the  main  thing.     Though  they  may  not  be  scholarly, 
they  can  be  true  and  honorable.     A  boy  who  has  been  brought  up  in  a  home 
where  there  is  a  pure-minded,  godly  mother,  even  though  he  tries  I  do  not  be- 
lieve he  can  become  a  bad  man.     And  so  though  the  young  mai^  who  has  been 
brought  up  in  a  home  where  the  atmosphere  is  of  that  character  may  want 
to  be  great,  yet  I  venture  to  say  he  will  want  to  be  good  first.     Then  his  use- 
fulness would  be  assured.     And  then  such  men  usually  have  a  proper  public 
spirit.  How  I  do  dislike  those  men  who  say,  "I  know  how  to  feed  that  animal  so 
as  to  get  the  very  highest  price,  but  do  you  think  I  am  going  to  tell  Jim  Jones? 
Not  much."     I  feel  like  saying  to  such  a  man,  "You  ought  to  be  ashamed  of 
yourself,  and  I  will  not  help  you.     I'd  drive  you  out  of  the  country  if  I 
had  my  way.     Do  you  not  realize  that  two  men  can  sell  their  products  for 
more     than     one,     and     thus     by     helping     your     neighbor     you      help 
yourself?"      And  it  is  just  so  with  the  woman  in  the  home;  you  cannot  help 
my  home  and  my  daughter  without  helping  yourself.     You  cannot  help  the 
community  generally  without  helping  yourself.     Hence,  I  would  want  one 
of  the  ideals  of  home  life  to  be  a  proper  public  spirit. 

The  work  which  you  have  on  hand  in  connection  with  the  Women's 
Institute  is  a  very  noble  work,  and  as  long  as  I  am  Minister  of  Agriculture 
I  would  like  to  help  all  I  can.     How  can  I  help?     Just  in  this  way,  by  help- 
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ing  you  to  help  yourselves.  If  you  have  any  suggestions  do  not  hesitate  to 
speak  to  me  or  to  write  me.  I  am  not  so  uppish  that  I  would  not  listen  to 
it.  I  am  only  too  glad  to  do  anything  in  my  power  to  help  along  both  the 
men  and  women  of  the  rural  districts  of  Ontario. 

Think  of  the  formation  of  the  first  Women's  Institute,  so  short  a  time 
since,  and  then  think  of  how  many  we  have  to-day,  and  think  of  the  tremen- 
dous influence  they  are  exerting.  I  tell  you  the  ladies  of  the  Women's  Insti- 
tutes will  move  the  Legislature  of  this  country  j^et  and  you  won't  know  how  it 
has  been  done.  It  is  a  good  work  and  I  commend  you  for  being  interested 
in  it. 

It  is  a  great  inspiration  to  stand  before  an  audience  like  this.  I  am  glad 
to  have  been  here,  and  some  other  time,  when  I  have  an  opportunity,  I  will 
take  time  to  think  out  a  greater  subject  and  give  it  to  you.  I  want  to  help 
you,  because  I  think  it  is  the  noblest  work  we  have  in  hand  in  the  country 
at  the  present  time. 

WOMAN'S   WORK. 

By  Miss  Martha  Van  Rensselaer,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.Y. 

Women  are  not  asking  for  less  work  to  do,  but  how  they  can  do  mor*^ 
work,  and  still  maintain  health  and  strength.  Women,  as  a  rule,  are  con- 
stantly realizing  the  fact  that  they  are  not  strong  enough  for  the  work 
which  they  have  before  them  and  which  they  wish  to  do. 

I  believe  we  can  do  a  great  deal  more  work  if  we  worry  less  and  rest 
more.  The  trouble  is  not  that  we  are  working  too  hard;  the  trouble  is  that 
we  worry  so  much  and  rest  so  little  we  do  not  live  normally.  We  hear  it 
said  that  girls  at  school  are  over-worked.  At  the  same  time  if  they  did  not 
have  social  interests  besides,  they  might  be  able  to  do  their  school  work  well. 
If  they  knew  how  to  rest;  if  they  had  proper  food;  if  they  were  not  anxious 
for  society  at  so  young  an  age;  possibly  the  work  which  is  presented  in  the 
schools  would  not  seem  so  great.  It  is  said,  that  as  Americans  do  not  know 
how  to  rest,  I  have  suspected  that  you  as  Canadians  know  how  to  take  care 
of  yourselves  better,  possibly,  than  we  in  the  United  States.  I  have  been 
led  to  suppose  that  you  live  more  normally;  that  you  take  time  for  things 
that'  people  ought  to  take  time  for;  that  you  think  of  hospitality;  that  you 
are  not  in  too  much  of  a  hurry  to  treat  people  well.  Much  as  we  would 
like  to  be  considerate  of  others,  we  get  into  the  rush  of  life  and  forget  some 
of  the  civilities  and  amenities  that  would  do  us  good  to  practice. 

You  have  probably  heard  what  the  German  physician  said  after  study- 
ing the  faces  of  Americans.  He  studied  one  face  after  another  and  finally 
said:  **Those  Americans  have  some  terrible  disease;  it  is  written  in  their 
faces;  it  is  Americanitis." 

The  days  are  too  short  for  the  work  we  have  to  do.  We  go  to  bed  sa 
tired  and  worn  out  that  we  dread  the  relaxation  of  sleep.  No  matter  how 
tired  we  are  we  force  ourselves  to  go  on  with  our  work  and  the  excitement 
carries  us  through.  An  exaggerated  picture,  you  say?  But  have  you  never 
experienced  anything  of  the  kind? 

I  said  that  I  did 'not  believe  we  needed  less  work  so  much  as  more  rest 
and  better  methods.  Of  course  it  would  not  always  apply  in  individual 
cases.  We  would  certainly  do  more  efficient  work  under  these  conditions. 
We  want  our  present  work  done  better,  rather  than  more  work  done  super** 
ficially.  We  would  be  much  more  efficient  if  we  took  vacations  occasionally. 
Our  day's  work  would  be  better  if  we  had  a  night's  sleep  of  more  houra^ 
duration. 

But  let  us  see  how  we  do  sleep.     Custom  makes  us  go  to  bed  at  a  certai 
hour,  and  if  uninterrupted  we  follow  that  custom — and  we  carry  our 
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to  bed  with  us.  We  think  about  them.  We  have  time  then  to  think.  It 
is  u  mercy  for  us  sometimes  that  we  are  so  busy  during  the  day  that  we 
have  not  time  to  think  of  our  anxieties.  But  when  we  get  to  bed  we  go 
over  all  the  things  that  bother  us  and  we  find  ourselves  in  a  tense  position, 
our  hands  clasped  tightly,  and  trying  to  hold  the  bed,  rather  than  allow  the 
bed  to  hold  us.  If  we  w^ould  just  give  ourselves  up  after  a  hard  day's  work, 
and  measure  our  length  on  the  bed  and  realize  that  it  is  to  rest  us,  and  fcfel 
that  we  weigh  a  ton  rather  than  fret  and  worry  over  matters  of  the  day ;  if 
we  would  relax  body  and  mind,  it  would  be  so  much  better  for  us. 

How  many  men  are  rushed  in  business  and  are  wearing  themselves  out 
early  in  life  !  It  is  a  matter  of  which  men  will  have  to  think  more  seriously, 
even  as  women  are  thinking  of  it  more  seriously.  They  feel  the  strain  of  com- 
petition, but  they  are  unselfish  and  want  to  provide  for  their  wives  and 
daughters  so  that  they  may  appreciate  their  work  and  the  positions  to  which 
they  attain,  but  perhaps  they  do  not  always  take  just  the  proper  care  of  them. 

You  have  heard  of  people  who  go  to  bed  only  to  toss  and  turn  and  finally 
get  up,  light  the  lamp  and  read  for  a  time  rather  than  lie  and  worry  any 
longer.     Surely  this  is  not  a  normal  condition  of  living. 

AVe  have  very  bad  habits.  If  you  are  going  to  the  dentist's,  how  do 
you  feel  about  it?  Do  you  not  get  more  worried  and  suffer  more  before  the 
dentist  begins  his  work  than  w^hen  he  is  actually  working  at  your  teeth — if  we 
might  except  the  pulling  of  teeth  or  some  strenuous  work?  Are  you  to  take 
a  train  ?     How  hard  do  you  work  in  the  waiting  ? 

Did  you  ever  sit  in  a  street  car  and  watch  any  one  literally  pushing  the 
floor  of  the  car?  It  is  the  same  thing  as  driving  a  slow  horse;  when  you 
push  on  the  lines,  and  use  other  "suasion"  than  "moral  suasion."  "A  good, 
safe  horse  for  a  woman"  is  about  as  wearing  to  the  nerves  as  anything  can 
be.  I  refer  to  the  horse  that  you  push.  Who  is  tired  when  you  get  to  the 
top  of  the  hill?  It  is  not  the  horse.  He  goes  into  the  stable  and  is  pre-  • 
pared  to  eat  his  oats  in  comfort,  but  you  have  had  a  very  hard  time.  A 
"man's  horse"  will  go  straight  ahead  and  w'ill  give  life  to  the  driver. 

How  do  we  go  to  church  or  to  a  reception?  We  put  on  our  good 
clothes — and  that  is  taxing — and  then  wonder  what  people  will  think  about 
our  good  clothes,  and  that  is  exceedingly  taxing.  We  walk  up  the  aisle 
and  take  our  place  in  the  audience.  We  grasp  the  book  tightly  in  the  hand 
and  lean  forward  and  try  to  listen.  The  text  is  given  out,  we  try  to  remem- 
Wr  what  the  text  is;  the  minister  begins  his  sermon  and  we  begin  to  think 
about  something  else.  We  are  not  in  a  fit  state  to  listen.  If  w^e  could  only 
learn  that  we  need  not  be  worried  .about  the  minister  or  the  singers,  they 
^ill  do  their  part,  if  we  will  seat  ourselves  comfortably  and  listen,  allowing' 
the  thoughts  and  impressions  to  come  to  us,  we  should  not  be  so  fatigued. 

Some  people  say  they  cannot  drink  coft'ee  at  an  evening  reception,  and 
yet  the  same  people  will  drink  it  during  the  day.  I  do  not  consider  that 
the  coffee  is  altogether  to  blame  for  the  sleepless  night  w'hich  follows.  It 
i<  due  partly  to  the  nervous  strain.  I  stood  with  a  number  of  women  a  few 
'lays  ago,  attending  an  afternoon  reception.  I  suppose  all  felt  the  strain 
"f  the  occasion.  Several  of  us  held  a  cup  of  coltee,  as  we  stood  chatting. 
Oue  woman  said,  **I  know  I  should  not  drink  this,"  and  another  said  the 
>'anie.  I  noticed  that  every  one  was  holding  her  own  hands  tightly.  We 
felt  the  strain.  Tliat  is  the  reason,  I  suppose,  that  we  do  not  know  what  to 
do  with  our  hands  when  we  get  up  to  speak;  first  we  hold  them  in  front  and 
•hen  behind  us.  We  lack  composure.  It  is  the  nervous  strain  and  the 
excitement  of  the  occasion — at  least  in  part — that  make  it  difficult  for  us 
to  sleep.  Relax,  and  say,  *^The  reception  is  not  so  bad,"  and  then  tako  it 
as  it  comes;  "never  mind  if  I  do  make  some  blunders:  let  the  world  have 
a  fhance  to  laugh  at  my  expense  and  take  it  in  an  easy  sort  of  way."  AVe 
^ould  set  aloni?  much  better. 
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The  very  same  thing  applies  to  the  teacher.  She  is  uot  bo  much  won: 
out  by  the  actual  work  she  does  in  the  school  room,  as  by  the  nervous  energj 
expended  and  the  anxiety  which  comes  from  trying  to  push  her  pupih 
through  their  course  of  study.  The  child  gets  up  to  recite  and  she  is  afrait 
he  will  not  do  well,  and  she  really  works  harder  than  the  pupil  does. 

Watch  the  student  at  an  examination.  Some  sit  quietly  and  withou 
concern,  and  of  such  you  feel  that  they  do  not  spend  much  time  on  thei 
studies  and  probably  will  not  even  pass  in  their  examination.  But  souii 
frail  girl  shows  that  she  has  been  up  part  of  the  night;  she  is  nervous,  ant 
Bhows  every  sign  of  hard  work,  and  the  teacher  says,  "She  will  get  througl 
all  right,  she  is  a  hard  worker."  But  is  this  true?  Is  it  not  rather  thi 
student  who  succeeds  who  is  without  the  nervous  strain  and  exhaustion,  am 
who  says,  "Never  mind,  I'll  get  through  all  right;  but  if  I  do  not,  it  can' 
be  helped,  I've  done  my  best." 
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Look  at  that  woman  in  the  home,  about  eleven  o'clock  in  the  murniu; 
she  knows  that  dinner  must  be  ready  for  several  persons  by  noon,  and  she 
a  little  Itehind  in  her  work,  although  she  has  been  working  hard  all  tl 
morning.  She  puts  on  the  screws  a  little  tighter  and  a  little  tighter,  ai 
bye  and  bje  the  dinner  is  served.  But  something  is  spoiled  in  the  cookii 
and  a  thoughtless  man  makes  a  remark.  Is  it  any  wonder  she  wants  to  i 
down  and  cry?  But  she  must  not  do  that.  No,  she  must  be  the  queen 
that  home,  and  pass  things  off  saying  to  herself  that  she  will  have  it  l»ett 
next  time.  It  is  just  at  that  time  in  the  morning,  eleven  o'clock,  that  a! 
needs  to  have  an  easy  chair  in  her  kitchen.  Five  minutes'  rest  at  that  tir 
will  save  a  catostrophe  at  dinner  lime.  It  will  take  the  tension  off  the  lioi 
and  will  save  endless  trouble. 

You  have  risen  to  speak,  say  to  yourself,  "I  have  prepared  myself 
well  as  I  can,  and  perhaps  I  will  fail,  but  never  mind."  It  is  not  a  po 
thing  In  say  failure  to  yourself.     Do  not   entertain  the  thought  that    y 
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will  fail.  Do  not  feel  that  the  forenoon's  work  is  to  be  a  failure  in  any 
respect.  But  if  you  find  yourself  weak  and  worrying,  and  getting  up  more 
tension  than  you  should  have,  then  is  the  time  to  find  a  rocking  chair  or  a 
couch  and  relax  every  muscle  in  the  body  and  give  up.  It  will  not  hurt 
anybody  if  they  should  catch  you  resting.  Did  you  ever  see  a  woman  lie 
down  to  rest  for  a  few  minutes  in  the  forenoon,  and  then  jump  up  in  great 
agitation  if  she  heard  a  footstep?  Did  you  ever  see  a  woman  pick  up  a 
book,  but  if  the  children  or  some  one  else  should  come  along  the  book  was 
thrown  aside  and  she  rushed  off  to  work?  Oh,  we  will  learn  to  rest  some 
day,  and  not  put  the  screws  on  so  tight.  We  will  loam  to  drive  everything 
out  of  our  minds  when  we  lie  down  to  rest. 

When  do  we  get  cross?  Is  it  not  when  we  are  tired  out?  We  have 
over-taxed  ourselves;  there  is  too  much  tension;  we  are  nervous  and  un- 
strung, and  that  is  just  the  time  when  we  want  to  express  our  minds  about 
things.  But  it  is  just  the  time  when  we  should  not  say  anything.  Rather, 
we  should  relax,  and  say,  **Never  mind,  let  it  go.''  I  believe  we  can  get 
into  that  state  of  mind  by  relaxing  physically.  I  have  hinted  a  little  at 
the  proper  attitude  of  the  body  when  we  want  to  rest.  Tou  can  feel  that 
your  hands  are  like  lead;  you  can  raise  and  drop  them  like  lead.  What  we 
are  doing  all  the  time  is  hanging  on  to  ourselves;  a  very  unfortunate  thing 
to  do.  But  if  we  will  learn  physically  to  "let  go"  we  will  find  that  the 
effect  on  our  minds  will  be  to  let  the  worries  go  too. 

When  yo^  lie  down  to  rest  be  sure  that  the  whole  body  is  touching  the 
bed,  as  far  as  possible.  It  is  a  good  thing  to  stretch,  it  is  a  good  thing  to 
yawn,  it  is  a  splendid  thing  to  laugh.  You  may  say  that  yawning  is  a  bad 
habit,  but  it  is  not.  I  wish  you  would  try  it.  Tou  can  practice  this  in 
your  own  homes.  You  will  find  that  when  you  have  yawned  a  few  times 
the  tension  will  leave  your  throat.  Take  notice  of  a  cat  or  dog.  If  it  does 
not  take  a  good  yawn  and  stretch  it  is  not  living  normally.  When  you  lie 
down,  stretch  the  feet  as  far  as  they  will  reach ;  push  out  your  toes,  and  then 
push  out  your  arms  and  fingers.  This  is  a  splendid  thing  for  indigestion. 
When  you  have  done  this  I  would  suggest  that  you  let  the  head  and  heels 
and  elbows  rest  on  the  bed  and  raise  the  body.  This  will  relieve  you  of 
indigestion  as  quickly  as  any  exercise  I  know  of.  Try  it  two  or  three  times 
in  the  morning.  As  it  is  a  strain  on  the  muscles  do  not  try  it  too  much 
at  first.  Try  the  stretching  exercise  in  the  morning.  You  will  find  it 
strengthens  the  muscles  wonderfully. 

I  would  like  to  speak  now  of  some  of  the  physical  attitudes  we  have 
to  assume  in  doing  our  house  work.  The  athlete  keeps  up  his  exercise  from 
day  to  day  to  keep  up  his  strength ;  but  the  woman  complains  of  the  exercise 
because  it  makes  her  weaker.  The  athlete  knows  how  to  use  his  muscles. 
Does  the  woman?  I  heard  a  man  say  the  other  day,  "A  woman  does  not 
know  how  to  use  a  spade,"  and  I  thought  ''yes,  there  are  many  things  that 
a  woman  does  not  know  how  to  do."  Why  should  not  a  woman  wash  clothes 
over  the  wash  tub  as  easily  as  a  man  saws  wood?  What  is  the  difference? 
A  man  uses  his  arms  for  his  work,  while  a  woman  uses  her  back.  Of  course 
exercise  of  that  kind  wears  her  out,  and  that  is  the  reason  she  becomes  so 
tired  and  cannot  look  beyond  the  wash  tub  to  something  brighter. 

I  know  it  is  easier  for  a  boy  to  play  foot  ball  than  to  saw  wood,  and  so 
I  suppose  it  is  easier  for  a  girl  to  go  to  the  gymnasium  than  to  wash  clothes, 
but  we  have  to  do  the  latter  and  why  not  learn  to  do  it  in  the  right  way, 
just  as  the  trained  girl  does  in  the  gymnasium?  In  order  to  stand  properly 
the  weight  of  the  body  must  be  on  the  balls  of  the  feet,  and  not  on  the  heels. 
As  the  house-keeper  stands  at  the  sink  or  table  several  hours  in  the  day,  it 
is  a  good  exercise  to  raise  the  body  on  the  balls  of  the  feet  every  once  in  a 
while  just  to  find  out  whore  the  weight  is.     The  back  must  he  saved  and  the 
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limbs  ahmild  be  able  lo  bear  the  physiL-a!  strain.  If  the  wi'ijrht  is  thn.wQ 
forward,  you  will  Iiavt-  a  Hue  from  the  chin  to  the  rhest,  and  straight  down 
to  the  balls  of  the  feot.  Utberwise,  you  are  out  nf  position.  You  can  easily 
tell  as  you  stand,  whether  you  have  the  weight  correctly  placed  by  swaying 
backward  aud  forward  on  the  heela  and  toes. 

Someone  has  said  that  when  we  build  a  house  we  put  the  most  artistic 
part  to  the  fi-ont — the  drawing-room,  reception-room  and  hall,  while  the 
kitchen,  or  place  for  doing  the  work  is  in  the  rear  of  the  dwelling,  but 
American  women  reverse  this  in  the  matter  of  poise  of  the  bodily  dwelling 
and  put  the  kitchens  forward.  This  of  course  refers  to  the  digestive  organs 
being  prominent,  while  the  chest  is  sunken  and  undeveloped.  Remember 
to  keep  your  kitchen  in  the  rear  and  put  your  drawing-room  forward.  In 
other  words,  "chests  up!"  The  woman  who  will  keep  her  head  and  body 
up  physically  will  be  lifted  up  in  her  thought.  Her  attitude  toward  life 
will  be  better.  So  mueh  for  the  way  we  stand:  now  just  a  word  as  to  the 
matter  of  lifting. 


inuntratiiig  how  to  Htand  proper!;  [a) ;  also  Improperlj-  (b). 

I  believe  that  men  know  how  to  lift  In-tler  than  women  do.  When  a 
man  lifts  he  uses  his  arms,  while  a  woman  invariably  uses  her  back.  You 
can  readily  see  that  this  is  a  mistake,  for  the  vital  organs  of  the  body  mav 
1^  injured,  but  there  are  novital  organs  in  the  anus.  When  voulift  a 
child,  do  it  with  your  arms,  and  the  same  when  vou  are  lifting  a  tub.  If 
It  IS  ever  necessary  for  you  to  carry  a  suit  case,  carrv  it  with  vour  arm  and 
not  with  the  body.  I  often  wonder  how  a  man  would  got  along  if  he  had 
to  carry  a  grip,  or  parcel,  and  an  umbrella,  hold  up  a  long  skirt,  get  off  a 
car  and  put  up  an  umbrella,  all  at  the  same  time.  Xever  refuse  an  offer 
of  help  from  a  man  when  he  wants  to  carry  something  for  you. 

Then,  we  have  to  reach  to  those  pegs  that  the  carpenter  has  put  just 
n-ond  our  reach  !      When  you  are  liaving  shelves  |)ut  up,  or  hooks  placed 
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on  the  wall,  have  tliem  put  where  you  can  reach  them.  Perhaps  you  as1{ 
the  carpenter  to  put  them  a  little  lower,  but  he  aaya,  "No,  that  is  where  we 
always  put  them."  Do  not  be  put  off  in  that  way,  but  tell  hira  that  those 
pegs  are  for  you  to  use  and  you  want  them  within  your  rearh.  Reaching 
is  a  very  difficult  thing.  When  reaching  to  a  peg  allow  the  whole  body 
to  go  with  the  arm. 

Another  thing  that  we  have  to  do  in  the  home  is  to  pick  up  things. 
There  are  two  ways  of  picking  up  things  oft  the  floor.  Do  not  make  the 
mistake  of  crouching  down  and  doubling  up  the  whole  body,  but  Ix-nd  the 
knees,  keeping  the  body  erect. 

There  are  many  conditions  in  the  home  which  may  be  improved  to  help 
us  to  do  our  work  more  easily.  Did  you  ever  see  a  kitchen  sink  that  was 
too' low?  A  woman  told  me  a  short  time  ago  that  when  they  were  building 
their  home,  she  told  the  plumber  the  sink  was  too  low.     "That  is  the  way 


Correct  (a)  Mid  Incorrect  'b)  method  o(  picking  up  ariicleg  fiom  Root. 

we  always  put  in  a  sink,"  said  the  man.  "It  makes  no  dift'erence,"  she 
replied,  "I  want  it  higher."  He  then  said,  "I  was  told  to  put  it  in  just 
this  way;  your  husband  said  I  was  to  do  it  so."  But  the  little  woman  was 
bound  to  have  things  convenient  and  comfortable,  so  she  said  (o  (he  man, 
"Tou  may  put  it  in  just  as  I  say,  or  go,  for  I  am  the  one  who  has  to  wash 
the  dishes  and  do  the  work  at  that  sink."  And  I  suppose  plumbers  and 
carpenters  will  have  to  follow  their  rules  for  a  time  until  the  women  of  the 
home  take  hold  of  the  plans  and  give  them  attention.  True,  it  may  be  liard 
lo  change  the  sink  for  every  passing  maid,  but  surely  a  man  may  at  least 
have  a  sink  of  the  proper  height  for  every  wife !  A  woman  has  no  right  to 
spend  her  time  washing  dishes  at  a  sink  that  is  too  low,  so  that  she  hus  to 
stoop  to  do  it.  She  is  tired  out  all  the  time.  Make  conditions  right  in  the 
home  and  things  will  look  a  little  bri^,'htcr.     If  you  ■■aiinot  get   the  sink 
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raised,  put  a  block  under  the  dish  pan  and  raise  it  thus.  I  suppose  our 
fltoves  are  usually  too  low;  so  that  we  have  to  bend  over  them.  This  is  a 
matter  which  might  also  be  remedied.  We  should,  in  short,  save  time, 
save  strength,  save  steps,  just  as  much  as  possible  in  order  to  do  more  work, 
or  in  order  to  do  the  work  we  have  to  do  with  greater  ease. 

Our  houses  are  sometimes  built  with  large  kitchens,  and  we  have  to 
travel  unnecessarily  when  doing  our  work,  Htudy  constantly  to  see  how 
you  can  save  the  amount  of  travel  in  a  house.  I  have  sometimes  thought 
that  if  men  had  to  do  the  work  in  kitchens  they  would  be  more  convenient. 
I  do  not  believe  men  would  put  up  with  the  many  inconveniences  that  women 
do. 

Plan  in  every  way  possible  to  have  your  kitchen  utensils  arranged  con- 
veniently. Brains  in  woman's  work  apply  just  as  much  as  brains  in  nian's 
work. 


I  have  spoken  in  regard  to  woman's  work  in  the  home  this  afternoon, 
because  we  found  in  the  work  among  the  farmers'  wives  in  New  York  iState 
that  this  was  one  of  the  first  things  they  wanted  to  know  more  about.  I 
believe  we  have  had  eleven  lessons  in  the  Farmers'  Wives  Heading  Course, 
and  that  the  one  on  "Saving  Steps"  has  elicited  more  sympathy  than  any 
other  lesson.  This  shows  the  condition  and  the  need  to  learn  how  to  save 
steps. 

I  would  like  to  read  you  a  few  extracts  from  letters  which  we  have 
received  from  farmers'  wives  in  connection  with  our  correspondence  course. 

One  woman  says :  "I  am  teaching  my  children  to  do  housework.  They 
wash  some  of  the  dishes,  sweep  their  own  room  and  help  to  get  the  meals, 
^tc."  Getting  the  children  to  help  is  an  excellent  way  for  the  mother  in 
the  home  to  save  her  steps.  Not  only  is  it  a  benefit  to  her,  but  also  to  the 
children. 
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Anoiher  says :  "I  am  a  farmer's  wife  and  am  not  doing  my  own  work 
because  I  failed  to  count  my  steps  and  so  lost  my  health.  This  means  also 
the  loss  of  time  and  money. 

Still  another  writes:  "ify  greatest  trouble  comes  from  want  of  thought; 
I  cannot  use  my  brains  to  save  my  feet.  Executive  ability  is  one 
of  the  strongholds  of  the  kitchen.  Without  it  the  housewife  may  rush 
here  and  there  and  accomplish  very  little  except  to  work  herself  into 
a  nervous  heat.  A  few  minutes'  quiet  thinking  and  planning  of  one's 
work,  will  make  things  run  smoothly  and  the  work  will  be  done  as  if  bj 
magic." 

The  next  one  says:  "I  do  not  think  I  was  brought  up  to  save  steps,  but 
to  take  as  many  as  I  could.  I  think  I  have  learned  by  experience  that  one 
can  save  a  great  many  steps  if  they  try.  We  cannot  all  have  things  as  con- 
venient about  the  house,  especially  the  kitchen,  as  we  would  like.     I  know 


IllnftratlUK  doflralile  and  undenlrabEe  position  of  pan  for  washing  dlshee. 

of  one  person  who  kept  most  of  her  utensils  in  the  pantry,  and  that  was  o" 
the  other  side  of  the  dining  room.  Surely  such  an  arrangement  as  that  ia 
not  necessary.  Study  to  have  things  convenient  for  your  work,  and  you 
will  find  yourself  wonderfully  repaid." 

But  you  are  not  the  kind  of  farmers'  wives  who  are  satisfied  to  have 
thmgs  go  along  inuifferently.  The  fact  that  you  are  here  at  this  Convention 
indicates  that  you  have  given  thought  to  these  matters,  and  so  I  have  not 
given  this  talk  to  teach  you,  but  because  I  know  you  are  mingling  with  .i 
great  many  other  women,  and  if  you  can  give  them  any  hints  that  will  help 
them  to  save  their  health  and  make  their  burdens  lighter,  you  will  be  doing 
a  great  deal. 

I  wish  I  could  tell  you  what  I  think.  I  am  proud  of  the  enterprise 
you  have  shown.     I  do  not  care  if  it  is  across  the  line.     I  do  not  care  if  it 
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is  not  New  York  State.  You  are  women  and  we  are  women,  all  working 
along  the  same  lines,  that  of  home-making,  home-building,  and  the  making 
of  better  homes  for  the  men  and  the  children  and  for  ourselves.  You  have 
here  what  so  many  of  us  in  our  country  wish  we  had.  We  have  Cornell 
University,  and  yet  we  have  not  nearly  the  start  in  Domestic  Science  and 
Manual  Training  that  you  have,  and  there  is  not  a  college  in  the  State  of 
New  York  that  is  doing  to-day  what  you  have  the  opportunity  of  doing  here. 
It  means  so  much.  We  talk  about  the  servant  question.  I  do  not  know 
how  to  solve  it,  but  I  know  there  is  one  thing  we  should  do,  and  that  is  to 
jdignify  housework  and  labor.  We  should  make  a  girl  proud  to  be  able 
to  do  housework.  She  should  put  culture  in  the  kitchen.  I  would  much 
rather  she  should  learn  to  play  the  piano  and  read  Shakespeare  than  that 
she  should  simply  know  how  to  wash  dishes  without  culture;  when  we  put 
them  side  by  side  there  is  a  bright  outlook. 

I  shall  expect  to  hear  great  things  of  the  Women's  Institutes  of 
Ontario,  and  of  the  Macdonald  Institute.  I  like  the  Institute  not  only 
because  it  will  help  the  girls  who  come  here,  but  because  it  will  help  the 
homes  throughout  the  country.  I  like  it  because  you  are  making  it  yours, 
jand  one  of  the  best  signs  I  see  is  the  fact  that  you  have  come  here  and  that 
you  have  a  part  ownership  in  it.  It  is  for  yourselves  and  for  your  girls, 
and  you  will  take  such  an  interest  in  it,  that  it  is  sure  to  succeed  and  the 
work  and  life  of  the  home  will  become  a  science  and  an  art.  I  am  glad  for 
the  pirls  of  this  country  that  they  have  the  opportunity  of  learning  to  make 
home  life  an  art,  and  of  helping  to  make  people  know  how  to  live. 


THE  WORK  OF  THE  NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF  WOMEN. 

By  Mrs.  Willoughby  Cummings,  Toronto. 

In  the  first  place  I  want  to  say  what  a  great  privilege  I  feel  it  is  to  be 
able  to  come  here  and  speak  to  you  of  work  in  which  you  are  just  as  much 
concerned  as  I  am,  because  you  are  ''partners  in  the  concern."  In  the  next 
place  I  want  to  express  a  great  feeling  of  thankfulness  that  we  are  meeting 
in  the  Macdonald  Institute.  You  know  some  of  us  have  been  working  a 
great  many  years  in  the  interests  of  the  study  of  home-making.  We  have 
always  felt  that  while  women  are,  of  course,  extremely  clever,  still  we  are 
not  so  phenomenally  clever  that  we  can  know  things  by  instinct.  We  have 
felt  that  the  mothers  in  the  home  were  not  able  to  learn  everything  they 
ought  to  know  without  any  special  training,  and  that  there  is  an  immense 
amount  of  room  for  improvement  in  ideals  and  methods  of  home  life  and 
work. 

In  the  beginning  of  our  work  to  secure  for  our  girls  scientific  teaching 
in  Household  Science,  we  had  cold  water  thrown  over  us  in  buckets  full, 
until  we  were  nearly  drowned,  but  when  a  woman  makes  up  her  mind  to  do 
a  thing  she  usually  sticks  at  it  until  she  gains  her  point.  And  we  got  more 
than  we  expected  to  get  in  securing  this  beautiful  building  and  magnificent 
equipment.  My  only  regret  now  is  that  I  was  born  too  soon,  so  that  I  may 
not  now  personally  share  the  benefits  of  the  Institution.  However,  we  have 
much  to  be  thankful  for  and  sonie  of  us  have  daughters  that  we  hope  may 
enjoy  the  privileges  we  have  been  denied. 

I  want  to  talk  to  you  briefly  for  a  few  minutes  on  the  work  of  the  National 
Council  of  Women,  of  which  you  are  a  part.  At  the  time  of  the  World's 
Fair  in  Chicago  there  was,  as  you  know,  a  series  of  Congresses  held.  The 
first  one  was  a  Woman's  Congress,  and  at  that  Congress  every  department 
of  woman's  work  was  taken  up  by  the  delegates  from  almost  every  country 
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in  the  world,  who  told  us  how  these  lines  of  work  were  being  carried  on  with 
them.  At  the  close  of  the  Congress  it  was  felt  that  it  would  be  a  great  mis- 
fortune if  all  that  the  coming  together  of  these  women  had  meant  was  to  be 
allowed  to  pass  away,  and  so  a  meeting  was  held  at  the  Palmer  House,  at  which 
there  were  representatives  from  twenty  nations.  All  these  representatives 
of  these  twenty  nations  spoke  English  and  understood  it  thoroughly.  It 
was  at  that  meeting  that  Mrs.  Mary  Wright  Sewell  outlined  this  "Council 
idea,"  that  is,  that  in  every  country  was  to  be  formed  a  National  Council, 
to  be  made  up  of  the  confederation  of  existing  societies ;  not  to  organize  new 
societies,  but  simply  to  draw  together  the  women  representing  different 
interests,  different  churches  and  different  organizations  and  societies,  to  work 
together  for  the  common  good.  Some  people  thought  this  very  visionary 
and  that  it  would  not  be  possible.  That  was  only  eleven  years  ago,  and  I 
am  thankful  to  say  that  at  this  moment  there  are  now  nineteen  National 
Councils  actively  at  work. 

It  seems  to  me  that  in  the  organizing  of  this  work  God  has  some 
wonderful  object  in  view.  It  must  be  God's  work  or  it  would  not  have  taken 
such  root  and  gone  on  so  successfully,  because  there  has  been  so  little  effort 
on  our  part  and  on  the  part  of  the  International  officers  to  form  these 
National  Councils. 

The  women  of  Great  Britain,  Germany,  France,  Sweden,  Switzerland, 
Argentine,  the  United  States,  Australia,  and  in  fact  nineteen  nations,  are 
organized  and  at  work  just  as  much  as  we  are  in  Canada. 

The  representatives  of  Canada  who  were  at  that  Congress  in  Chicago 
came  back  to  Canada,  and  promised  that  we  would  do  our  best  to  organize 
a  National  Council  in  Canada,  but  this  seemed  to  be  almost  impossible  at 
first.  It  was  due  in  a  measure  to  the  fact  that  there  were  very  few  Canadian 
women  at  the  Chicago  Congress,  and  so  our  women  did  not  understand  the 
situation.  However,  Lady  Aberdeen  was  with  us  at  that  time  and  was 
intensely  interested  in  the  matter.  She  consented  to  become  our  first 
President,  and  to  her  and  to  her  untiring  work  we  owe  more  than  I  can 
begin  to  tell  you. 

To  pass  briefly  on  I  may  say  that  we  are  now  thorougly  organized  in 
Canada  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.  Besides  Local  Councils,  made  up 
of  the  various  local  societies  in  cities  and  towns,  we  have  nine  or  ten  large 
associations  like  your  own,  which  are  affiliated  with  the  National  Council. 
We  have  the  French  Canadians,  the  English  Canadians,  Jews,  Roman 
Catholics,  and  all  bodies  of  Christians  with  us,  all  working  together  for  the 
first  time  for  the  common  good. 

The  lines  of  work  we  take  up  are  as  varied  as  our  country.  The  Local 
Councils  take  up  any  work  in  their  locality  that  is  specially  needed,  and  the 
National  Council  works  for  more  general  needs.  And  so,  therefore,  when  the 
women  of  the  country  have  become  banded  together  it  is  no  wonder  that  we 
have  been  able  to  bring  about  reforms  and  call  attention  to  matters  which 
no  single  society  no  matter  how  strong  could  ever  have  done  alone. 

You  know  in  the  beginning  of  women's  organized  work  the  first  societies 
were  those  in  connection  with  the  churches.  A  little  later  it  was  found  that 
women  who  did  not  work  alike,  and  did  not  see  alike  on  all  matters,  could 
join  together  for  one  object,  and  so  the  next  step  in  organization  was  the 
formation  of  societies  like  tJbe  Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Fnion,  The 
King's  Daughters,  and  others.  The  organization  of  the  National  Council 
of  Wotnen  is  just  a  step  further  on,  in  drawing  all  these  societies  together, 
so  that  we  may  all  work  for  the  common  good. 

If  I  were  to  begin  to  tell  you  what  has  been  done  already,  it  would  take 
a  long  time,  but  I  may  mention  some  things  we  have  been  able  to  accomplish . 
One    of    them    has    been    the    suppression    of    pernicious    literature.     These 
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k^^mble  Tetters  and  papers  were — And  are  still  too  often — sent  umicr  c©Tcr 
to  our  homes  to  our  children.  We  found  there  was  a  regular  tariff  being 
carried  on  in  the  names  and  addresses  of  boys  and  girls.  We  were  able  t* 
put  mothers  on  their  guard  in  reference  to  this  matter,  and  in  Toronto  we 
f ot  out  a  little  letter  and  circulated  four  thousand  copies  among  the  mothers 
•f  the  city,  putting  them  on  their  guard  concerning  a  matter  that  many  ef 
tkem  knew  nothing  about. 

And  then  we  found  that  though  the  Government  prohibited  the  circu- 
lation of  certain  papers,  they  were  still  sold.  On  looking  into  the  matter 
we  found  that  it  was  the  public  sale  that  was  prohibited,  and  so  they  were 
seld  in  back  shops  and  in  such  places  that  would  not  come  under  the  law. 
By  working  hard  we  were  able  to  get  the  law  changed  in  this  respect. 

Another  thing  that  we  found  out  was  that  women  and  girls  who  worked 
im  shops  did  not  have  the  same  protection  necessary  for  health  and  morals 
as  the  girls  in  factories,  and  we  were  able  to  get  the  Shop  Girls'  Act  passed 
in  Ontario. 

In  some  of  the  smaller  Councils^  by  these  societies  joining  together, 
they  have  been  able  to  establish  small  hospitals,  to  secure  the  enactment 
•f  by-laws  to  prohibit  expectoration  on  the  streets,  and  many  other  good 
things,  that  one  society  alone,  no  matter  how  influential,  could  never  have 
done,  especially  in  the  North- West.  We  have  been  able  to  get  women 
appointed  to  visit  jails,  and  all  such  places  where  woman's  work  and  woman's 
sympathy  are  needed. 

In  Toronto  last  year,  through  the  influence  of  the  National  Council  of 
Women,  we  were  appointed  to  take  charge  of  the  Women's  Building,  and  in 
the  Demonstration  Hall,  at  Toronto  Exhibition,  we  had  demonstrations 
going  on  every  day,  in  such  subjects  as  Manual  Training,  Domestic  Science 
and  Kindergarten  work,  as  object  lessons  to  thousands  of  people  who  had 
never  seen  anything  of  this, newer  education.  A  number  of  people  came  to 
see  the  little  ones,  and  were  intensely  interested  in  the  Kindergarten,  as  ii 
was  something  so  entirely  new  to  them.  By  that  means  we  have  created 
such  widespread  interest  in  these  subjects,  that  people  have  written  from 
all  parts  of  the  Province,  to  know  how  they  can  have  these  things  in  their 
schools. 

In  many  wa'ys  we  try  to  help  women,  but  if  I  were  asked  to  say  what  I 
thought  the  most  important  work,  I  wouU  say — to  help  women  to  realize 
their,  responsibility.  Not  only  to  realize  their  responsibility  within  the  four 
walls  of  their  own  homes,  but  in  a  wider  sense  to  realize  their,  responsibility 
as  citizens. 

In  connection  with  our  work  we  have  Standing  Committees,  and  I  would 
like  to  see  a  member  of  the  Women's  Institute  on  every  Standing  Committee. 
We  work  in  this  way.  A  matter  is  brought  to  our  attention,  and  we  feel 
it  is  something  we  ought  to  take  up.  At  the  annual  meeting  a  Convener  is 
appointed,  and  every  affiliated  society  is  asked  to  appoint  a  representative 
•n  this  committee.  Naturally  they  appoint  some  one  who  is  specially 
interested  in  the  subject,  so  that  we  soon  have  a  committee  of  experts  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  who  are  ready  to  work.  Thise  experts  take  up 
whatever  the  matter  may  be,  gather  information,  educate  public  opinion, 
and  finally  present  their  report  to  the  Council,  when  the  needed  action  is 
taken. 

One  of  the  matters  we  have  had  brought  before  us,  and  that  we  have  given 
nuch  attention  to,  is  the  condition  of  many  unfortunaite  women  throughout  the 
country  who  are  not  insane,  but  feeble-minded — women  and  girls  who  are 
always  getting  into  trouble  and  who  are  defective  in  some  way.  You  know  the 
story  of  the  famous  Juke's  family,  and  how  through  six  generations  the 
descendants  of  one  Margaret  were  traced,  and  in  these  six- generations  there 
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were  many  hundreds  of  people,  every  one  of  whom  was  a  defective  in  som« 
way.  We  do  not  want  our  country  peopled  with  persons  of  that  description. 
We  have  been  gathering  statistics,  and  brought  the  matter  to  the  attention 
of  the  Ontario  Government  last  year.  We  brought  the  matter  before  the 
Government  the  year  before ^  but  they  requested  us  to  gather  for  them  infor- 
mation as  to  what  could  be  done  to  remedy  conditions.  We  then  found  ojut 
what  was  being  done  in  other  countries,  and  brought  that  information  before 
the  Government.  I  was  then  appointed  to  visit  some  of  the  existing  institu- 
tions for  custodial  care  in  the  State  of  New  York,  when  Mrs.  Evans,  of 
Hamilton,  Convener  of  the  Committee,  accompanied  me.  A  body  of  our 
Council  waited  on  the  Government,  and  now  I  am  glad  to  say  that  there  is  a 
building  going  up  in  Orilla  for  these  women  and  girls  who  are  not  able  to 
care  for  themselves.  I  should  be  glad  to  be  informed  of  any  you  may  know 
of  who  should  go  into  that  home. 

Down  in  Halifax  the  Women's  National  Council  were  very  anxious  to 
have  Domestic  Science  introduced  in  their  schools,  and  after  a  great  deal  of 
work  and  trouble,  the  School.  Board  asked  the  ladies  to  look  up  a  good  teacher 
for  them  and  attend  to  the  furnishing  of  the  school.  The  ladies  did  so,  and 
while  the  teacher  was  on  her  way  to  Nova  Scotia,  the  School  Board  of  Nova 
Scotia  suddenly  discovered  that  they  had  no  right  to  use  this  money,  and 
went  to  the  ladies  and  said,  "We  cannot  use  this  money."  The  ladies  of 
the  Council  said,  "We  will  raise  the  money  if  you  will  have  the  children 
taught  Domestic  Science,  but  on  the  condition  that  if  it  is  a  success,  you  shall 
take  the  school  over."  I  am  glad  to  say  that  it  was  a  great  success,  and  n 
time  the  School  Board  of  Nova  Scotia  took  the  work  over. 

Then,  at  the  other  end  of  the  country,  in  Victoria,  B.C.,  the  Local 
Council  have  been  working  for  the  same  thing.  They  worked  for  two  years 
and  they  got  it,  and  to-day  the  classes  in  the  schools  in  Vicloria  are  being 
taught  Domestic  Science. 

The  ladies  down  in  New  Glasgow  determined  they  were  not  going  to  be 
behind  the  age,  and  that  they  also  would  have  Dpmestic  Science  tangH  in 
their  schools.  So  they  went  to  work  and  raised  the  necessary  money,  and 
it  is  now  being  taught  in  that  place.     And  so  this  is  the  way  the  work  goes  on. 

There  are  several  things  we  want  your  special  help  in.  We  are  try- 
ing very  hard  to  establish  home  industries.  We  firmly  'believe  that  it  *s 
much  better  for  a  woman  to  carry  on  industries  in  her  own  home  than  in 
a  factory,  if  it  can  be  done.  We  want  to  establish  markets  for  these 
industries.  The  French  Canadian  women  do  beautiful  work  in  spinning 
and  making  homespuns.  They  make  beautiful  material  for  dresses,  etc., 
and  the  National  Council  is  working  to  further  these  interest^.  If  you 
know  a  woman  who  does  good  work  of  that  kind  let  us  know,  and  see  if 
some  of  the  women  who  used  to  do  things  of  this  kind  would  not  do  it  again 
if  there  was  a  market  for  it. 

At  the  Toronto  Fair  last  year  we  had  an  exhibition  of  these  home- 
spuns made  by  women  at  home,  and  could  have  sold  three  or  four  times 
the  amount  had  they  been  for  sale.  The  Woman's  Art  Association,  one 
of  the  Federated  tSocieties,  would  be  glad  to  get  in  touch  with  any  women 
through  the  country  who  do  work  of  the  kind  I  have  mentioned.  They  are 
also  offering  prizes  for  homespuns. 

The  organization  of  the  Women's  Institute,  is  one  of  the  finest  things 
that  was  ever  done  by  any  Government  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  I  am  a 
Reformer,  but  if  I  were  not  I  would  still  say  we  should  be  proud  that  our 
Government  did  help  to  establish  Women's  Institutes  in  Ontario.  But 
remember  that  Ontario  is  only  one  Province  in  the  Dominion.  We  have 
no  Institutes  in  other  Provinces.  We  want  to  do  our  best  to  establish 
them    in    other    Provinces,  and    in    this    you    can    help    us.     If    you    have 
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friends  in  other  Provinces  wiite  them  about  the  Institute,  and  tell  them 
how  good  it  is  for  you,  and  pass  it  on  to  them.  We  will  do  all  we  can 
to  help  you. 

One  of  our  Standing  Committees  is  one  that  we  call  "Agriculture  for 
Women/'  The  Convener  is  Mrs.  Clare  FitzGibbon,  known  to  all  as  "Lally 
Bernard,"  She  is  intensely  interested  in  this  matter.  She  is  in  England 
■at  present,  and  has  sent  me  a  list  of  questions  for  which  she  desires  answers, 
secured  through  the  medium  pf  the  Council  throughout  the  Dominion]  I 
think  the  Women's  Institute  Officers  can  get  the  information  in  Ontario 
better  than  any  one  else.  We  want  to  gather  information  from  about 
twenty  representative  farmers'  wives  or  daughters  in  every  district,  and 
if  we  can  gather  such  information  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  it  will 
be  a  very  valuable  report.     It  will  show  just  where  we  stand. 

The  questions  to  be  answered  are  as  follows : 

1.  Is  farm  life  a  desirable  one  for  women? 

2.  On  how  many  farms  is  milking  still  done  by  women? 

3.  How    has    the    establishment    of    dairies,    cheese    factories,    etc., 

affected  the  pocket  money  of  women? 

4.  On  how  many  farms  are  daughters  remaining  at  home  to  help  the 

mothers  of  the  house? 
6.  What  are  the  occupations  of  the  daughters  who  have  left  home? 

6.  What  is  the  average  acreage  of  the  Canadian  farm,  and  how  much 

help  is  employed  thereon  ? 

7.  On  how  many  farms  is  good  health  enjoyed  by  the  women?     If 

there  is  illness,  what  is  the  disease? 

If  we  can  get  this  information  from  twenty  different  women  in  each 
locality,  it  will  be  reliable  and  valuable  both  for  the  Province  and  for  the 
-country. 

One  matter  that  has  been  referred  to  the  National  Council  of  Women, 
of  which  you  are  part,  is  the  indeterminate  sentence  of  prisoners.  Do  you 
realize  that  the  Mercer  Reformatory  is  for  the  whole  of  Ontario?  Do  you 
realize  that  women  are  put  in  there  for  short  terms,  say  from  three  to  six 
months?  Do  you  realize  that  the  very  hour  in  which  they  are  to  come  out 
is  known  to  their  friends,  and  they  are  waiting  to  take  them  back  to  their 
old  life?  Hardly  any  one  is  willing  to  take  hold  of  the  poor  girl  in  such  a 
condition  and  give  her  another  chance.  Can  you  imagine  the  influences 
«he  has  to  stand  against,  when  there  is  no  one  willing  to  help,  but  all  ready 
to  pull  her  back?  Would  it  not  be  a  better  thing  if  the  time  of  her  sentence 
were  not  announced?  If  a  woman  is  taken  into  the  hospital  with  typhoid 
fever,  we  do  not  say  she  is  to  remain  for  two  weeks  and  then  come  out.  She 
is  kept  there  until  she  is  well.  If  these  women  could  be  sent  to. the  Mercer 
Reformatory  and  kept  there  until  they  are  strong  enough  spiritually,  men- 
tally and  physically  to  go  out  into  the  world  and  face  its  struggles,  would 
it  not  be  better  than  to  sentence  them  for  a  short  time,  ajid  then  when  they 
are  discharged  have  some  one  ready  to  take  them  back  to  their  old  tempta- 
tions and  sin?  I  would  like  you  to  talk  about  this  in  your  neighborhood. 
You  will  find  literature  about  it.  Read  it  up,  and  then  send  us  your  opinion 
about  it,  and  if  the  consensus  of  opinion  of  the  women  of  the  Province  is  in 
favor  of  it,  we  will  go  to  the  Government  and  ask  that  the  law  be  amended. 
The  Government  wants  public  opinion  bark  of  things,  and  that  is  the  only 
way  to  get  any  law  passed. 

As  citizens  will  you  not  look  into  this ;  think  about  it ;  read  about  it,  and 
some  day  when  you  are  dreadfully  tired,  and  things  are  all  going  wrong, 
just  remember  that  you  promised  to  look  into  this  matter,  and  then  right 
away  go  and  see  if  you  cannot  find  out  something  about  it.     Instead  of  tiring 
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you,  this  extra  work  will  refresh  you.  I  tell  you  it  is  just  when  I  am  s* 
tired  I  do  not  know  what  to  do,  I  go  and  sit  down  to  something  that 
is  entirely  different,  and  I  am  rested  at  once.  And  so  it  may  be  with  you. 
I  know  you  are  all  busy  women.  If  you  were  not  busy  women  I  would  not 
ask  you  to  do  anything.  It  is  the  busy  women  we  want,  they  are  the  womea 
who  can  help  us  to  do  these  different  things.  Our  home  is  not  bounded  by 
the  four  walls  of  our  house.  All  these  matters  concern  our  home,  because 
it  is  wider  than  the  four  walls  of  our  dwelling.  If  we  do  not  have  these 
matters  brought  before  the  Council  and  acted  upon,  it  may  be  that  our  own 
children  in  the  years  to  come  will  feel  the  want  of  our  not  having  attended 
to  these  things.  And  so  I  say  to  you  it  is  women's  responsibility  that  the 
Council  has  to  do  with.  I  am  glad  to  know  you  are  one  with  us  and  that 
you  are  going  to  help  us  in  every  way  you  can. 

I  would  like  to  send  to  each  Institute  a  copy  of  our  Hand  Book.  You  will 
find  in  this  a  list  of  the  papers  and  addresses  that  have  been  given  at  the 
meetings.  If  there  are  any  of  these  papers  you  want  read  at  your  Institute 
meetings,  I  will  be  onlyHoo  glad  to  send  you  a, copy  of  the  Year  Book  in  which 
it  is  printed  in  full.  I  am  going  to  try  and  get  your  Superintendent,  Mr. 
Creelman,  to  send  a  copy  of  the  Year  Book  of  the  National  Council  of  Women, 
to  each  Institute. 

Tien  we  have  a  little  leaflet  called  "The  Messenger,"  which  tells  what 
the  different  Councils  are  doing.  The  subscription  price  is  fifteen  cents  a 
year,  and  we  would  be. glad  to  have  any  or  all  of  you  subscribe  for  our  leaflet, 
so  that  you  may  keep  in  touch  with  the  work  we  are  doing. 

After  all  should  we  not  work  to  make  our  country  a  better  country;  to 
make  it  more  and  more  God's  country?  This  work  is  not  confined  to  any 
church  or  to  any  branch  of  people  in  any  country.  The  Canadian  National 
Council  of  Women  is  working  to  make  our  country  more  truly  God's  country, 
and  to  establish  that  righteousness  that  exalte th  a  nation. 


GREETINGS  FROM  SCOTLAND. 
By  W.  S.  Ferguson,  Perth,  Scotland. 

I  only  gathered  the  objects  of  this  meeting  a  few  moments  ago.  I  have 
been  learning  the  thorough  way  ^u  which  everything  is  being  conducted  at 
this  Agricultural  College  by  the  President,  Dr.  Mills.  I  understand  that 
this  Department  (Domestic  Science)  is  a  new  one,  and  that  the  young  women 
of  the  Province  who  intend  to  marry  farmers  may  come  here  and  get  instruc- 
tion to  help  them  to  make  good  wives.     That  is  a  praiseworthy  object. 

Too  many  young  women  want  to  begin  where  their  parents  left  off. 
Young  men  cannot  afford  to  marry  a  wife  that  is  not  a  housewife;  it  is  toe 
expensive.  It  is  very  well  and  right  that  young  ladies  should  be  taught 
to  do  everything  in  connection  with  the  home.  Even  if  you  do  not  have  to 
do  the  work,  the  knowledge  is  very  easily  carried  about. 

I  hope  you  will  never  in  this  country  need  as  many  "Indigent  Genteel" 
women's  societies,  as  we  have  at  home.  These  are  generally  made  up  of 
ladies  who  have  wealthy  and  extravagant  fathers,  who  forget  that  the  day 
may  come  when  their  daughters  may  have  to  depend  on  themselves  for  their 
living.  That  is  not  the  way  it  should  be.  Part  of  the  object  of  this  Institu- 
tion is  to  make  young  ladies  useful  members  of  society  and  to  help  them  on 
in  life. 

Now  really,  ladies,  I  have  not  anything  to  say.  This  is  the  first  time 
I  ever  addressed  a  meeting  of  ladies  in  my  life.     It  gives  me  a  little  courage 
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to  see  so  many  ladies  here.  I  had  the  privilege  of  attending  the  Exhibition 
in  Chicago  a  few  days  ago,  and  while  there  was  unfortunate  enough  to  be 
present  where  there  were  nearly  three  hundred  ladies  present,  but  there  was 
#nly  another  poor  Englishman  and  myself  to  ^represent  the  other  side  of  the 
house.  Of  course,  as  you  know,  there  were  too  few  men  to  go  around  so  we 
were  well  taken  care  of.     (Laughter) 

I  hope  that  when  this  Institution  is  completed  it  will  amply  fulfil  the 
objects  for  which  it  was  intended,  and  that  the  young  ladies  of  this  find 
ather  Provinces  will  take  advantage  of  it,  the  same  as  the  young  men  have 
4one  in  the  College.  I  thank  you  for  your  kindly  reception,  but  if  Dr.  Mills 
bad  told'  me  beforehand  that  he  would  expect  me  to  address  you  I  would 
have  refused  absolutely. 


WOMEN'S  INSTITUTES  AS  SCHOOLS  OF  DOMESTIC  SCIENCE. 

By  Mrs.  Andrew  Kinney,  Grand  View. 

In  taking  up  the  subject  of  "Women's  Institutes  as  Schools  of  Domestic 
Science,"  I  would  like  to  draw  your  attention  to  that  chapter  in  Holy  Writ 
known  as  the  "Woman's  Chapter.*'  As  we  all  know,  it  is  a  lesson  on  chas- 
tity, temperance,  and  justice,  as  given  to  King  Lemuel  by  his  mother,  and 
the  praise  and  properties  of  a  good  wife  are  set  forth.  I  would  like  to 
quote  part  of  -that  chapter  before  going  further : 

^  The  heart  of  her  husband  doth  safely  trust  in  her. 

She  will  do  him  good  and  not  evil  all  the  days  of  her  life. 

She  seeketh  wool  and  flax  and  worketh  willingly  with  her  hands. 

She  riseth  also  when  it  is  yet  night  and  giveth  meat  to  her  household. 

She  considereth  a  field  and  buyeth   it;   with  the  fruit  of  her  hands  she  planteth  a 

vineyard. 
Her  candle  goeth  not  out  by  night. 

Site  layeth  her  hands  to  the  spindle,  and  her  hands  hold  the  distaff. 

She  stretcheth  forth  her  hand  to  the  poor ;  yea  she  reacheth  forth  her  hands  to  the  needy. 
She  is  not  afraid  of  the  snow  for  her  household ;  for  all  her  household  are  clothed  with 

scarlet. 
She  maketlt  herself  coverings  of  tapestry ;  her  clothing  is  silk  and  purple. 
She  maketh  fine  linen  and  selleth  it ;  she  delivereth  girdles  unto  the  merchant. 
She  openeth  her  mouth  with  wisdom ;  and  in  her  tongue  is  the  law  of  kindness. 
She  looketh  well  to  the  ways  of  her  household,  and  eateth  not  the  bread  of  idleness. 
ITer  children  rise  up  and  call  her  blessed ;  her  husband  also,  and  he  praiseth  her. 
Favor  is  deceitful  and  beauty  is  vain,  but  a  woman  that  feareth  the  Lord  she  shall  be 

praised.''  , 

Possibly  this  son  was  contemplating  marriage,  and  with  all  a  mother's 
jealousy  and  concern  for  his  future,  she  was  selecting  for  him  a  person  whom 
*he  thought  would  make  him  a  suitable  wife.  Did  she  expect  to  find  any  one 
womad  who  could  combine  in  herself  all  these  gifts  and  graces  that  are 
mentioned?  Had  she  so  trained  her  son  that  he  would  be  worthy  of  a  wife 
^f  such  a  noble  description?  These  questions  we  cannot  answer,  but  this 
we  know,  that  the  daughter-in-law  must  be  as  near  perfection  as  possible, 
and  it  is  a  sad  thing  for  the  young  girl  when  she  falls  below  a  mother-in- 
law^s  expectations.  Strange  is  it  not?  that  so  much  is  expected  of  women 
and  so  little  is  said  about  the  qualifications  of  good-  men  and  good  fathers ! 
Our  journals  and  magazines  are  full  of  advice  to  mothers,  but  there  is  very 
little  advice  given  to  fathers.  Have  they  attained  so  near  unto  perfection? 
We  know  there  are  many  good  men  spoken  of  in  the  Bible,  but  it  was 
woman  who  followed  our  Saviour  to  the  cross ;  anointed  his  feet  before  death ; 
were  first  at  the  tomb,   and  who  told  to  the  sorrowing  disciples  the  glad 
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tidings  of  his  resurrection.     We  find  that  woman  has  many  weaknesses,  but 
in  emergencies  she  is  always  on  hand. 

"Oh  woman  !  in  our  hours  of  ease,  uncertain^  coy  and  hard  to  please, 
When  pain  and  anguish  wring  our  brow,  a  ministering  angel  thou." 

Let  US  look  a  little  more  closely  into  the  character  of  this  ideal  woman. 
Is  it  possible  for  us  to  attain  unto  it?  Some  of  the  qualities  which  make 
up  the  character  of  the  ideal  woman  are — ^fidelity,  industry,  forethought, 
busi^^ess  ability,  inspiration  to  others,  religion  and  charity.  The  last  two- 
seem  to  conflict  somewhat,  but  true  religion  cannot  exist  without  charity, 
and  the  reverse  i&  equally  true. 

But  there  are  two  ideal  heads  needed  for  this  realm  called  home.  Just 
here  a  few  lines  from  that  old  poem  by  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning,  calle'l! 
"A  Woman's  Answer,"  suggest  themselves,  viz.: 

"  Do  you  know  you  have  asked  for  the  costliest  thing 

Ever  made  by  the  Hand  abov^ — 
A  woman's  heart  and  a  woman's  life, 

And  a  woman's  wonderful  love? 
Do  you  know  you  have  asked  for  this  priceless  thing 

As  a  child  might  have  asked  for  a  toy — 
Demanding  what  others  died  to  win 

With  the  reckless  dalsh  of  a  boy^ 

You  have  written  my  lessons  of  duty  out, 

Man-like  you  have  questioned  me : 
Now  stand  at  the  bar  of  my  woman's  soul, 

Until  I  have  questioned  thetr ! 
You  require  your  bread  shall  be  always  good, 

Yoiir  socks  and  your  shirts  should  be  whole; 
I  require  your  heart  shall  be  true  as  God's  stars, 

And  pure  as  l^eaven  your  soul ! 

You  require  a  cook  for  your  mutton  and  beef — 

I  require  a  far  better  thing ; 
A  seamstress  you're  wanting  for  stockings  and  shirt — 

I  want  a  man  and  a  king ! 
A  king  for  the  beautiful  realm  called  homej 

And  a  man  that  the  Maker,  God, 
Shall  look  upon  as  he  did  the  first, 

And  say,      is  very  goodl 

I  require  all  things  that  are  good  and  true, 

All  things  that  man  should  be ; 
If  you  give  this  all,  I  would  stake  my  life 

To  be  all  you  demand  of  me. 
If  you  cannot  do  this —  a  laundress,  a  cook 

You  can  hire  with  little  to  pay ; 
But  a  woman's  heart  and  a  woman's  life 

Are  not  to  be  won  that  way."  / 

True,  we  know  there  are  very  many  happy  homes  throughout  our  fair 
land,  the  heads  of  which  are  true  to  their  trust,  and  their  children  rise  up 
and  call  them  blessed.  We  are  reminded  in  our  chapter  that  the  "wife  looks 
well  to  the  ways  of  her  household. '*  Does  the  husband  stand  by?  Does 
he,  too,  look  well  to  the  ways  of  his  own  household?  "Her  husband  is  found 
in  the  gates,  where  he  sitteth  among  the  elders  of  the  land.''  Am  I  appar- 
ently departing  from  my  subject?  Nay.  Our  Women's  Institute  vork  is 
in  the  home.  Their  aim  is  to  dignify  and  lighten  housework,  having  in 
mind  as  well  the  cheerful  side  of  life.  Making  our  Institutes  Schools  of" 
Domestic  Science  means  members  better  fitted  for  their  life  work  because 
of  the  lessons  learned  and  also  because  of  the  occasional  change  wbi'^^  ^elps; 
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to  xiake  all  people  more  efficient  for  their  routine  duties.  Our  aim  is  als« 
to  multiply  these  happy  homes  until  in  the  bright  coming  fulEure  housework 
as  drudgery  will  be  unknown,  but  on  the  contrary  will  be  recognized  as  one 
of  the  noblest  professions. 

Some  have  even  dared  to  assert  that  the  hap-hazard  way  of  doing  work 
in  the  home  has  driven  girls  to  take  up  other  occupations.  Does  education 
pay?  It  all  depends  on  what  we  consider  the  most  worth  while  in  life. 
Only  those  things  pay  that  enrich  life  itself;  that  enable  a  person  to  realize 
a  full  measure  of  life.  Education  can  do  all  this;  it  alone  can  give  a  person 
control  of  all  his  faculties.  Education  is  not  only  knowing  but  it  also  im- 
plies the  ability  to  do.  We  measure  a  person's  ability  not  by  what  he 
knows  but  by  what  he  does.  By  this  standard  the  great. Judge  himself  will 
one  day  judge  all  mankind. 

Then  where  are  we  at?  Are  we  at  the  leavening  stage  being  raised 
to  a  higher  standard?  Are  we  going  to  make  our  Institutes  Schools 
of  Domestic  Science?  Thinking  women  to-day  are  desiring  deeper  know- 
ledge which  gives  to  them  greater  powers  for  usefulness.  Scientific  training 
is  a  stronghold  for  guiding  our  ship  of  state,  truly  giving  greater  power  to 
run  it  smoothly  over  oft-troubled  waters. 

Then,  will  we  do  the  thing  that  lies  next?  After  improving  the  run- 
ning of  our  own  machinery  we  should  share  our  knowledge  with  others. 
Have  we  allowed  our  family  altar  to  crumble  ?  Are  we  as  sunshiny  in  temper 
as  we  might  be?  Are  we  easily  irritated  and  worried?  Is  it  not  our  duty, 
as  housewives,  to  push  forth  every  effort  to  keep  our  domestic  machinery 
running  smoothly?  When  we  throw  out  all  the  sunshine  we  can  muster, 
the  result  is  a  light  that  is  seen  on  every  member  of  the  household.  Do  we 
try  to  hide  the  cloud  which  Dame  Gossip  endeavors  to  spread  against  any 
one  ? 

Possibly  a  mistake  is  made  at  many  of  our  meetings  in  taking  up  too 
mai^y  subjects  at  one  session,  so  that  there  is  not  time  to  thoroughly  thrash 
out  one  subject  before  another  is  brought  up.  We  are  all  anxious  to  learn, 
but  it  is  doubtless  the  best  plan  to  learn  thoroughly  each  subiect  which  is 
brought  before  us.  Would  it  not  be  well  at  the  beginning  of  a  meeting  to 
glance  over  the  programme  of  the  preceding  one,  and  then  talk  over  the; 
most  important  points  brought  out  at  that  time.  This  would  tend  to  cultivate 
memory  and  also  close  attention. 

Are  we  lacking  in  industry?  I  think  most  of  us  here  can  truly  say  "no" 
to  this  question.  But  in  this  matter  of  industry  I  would  like  to  point  out 
that  no  woman  should  go  beyond  her  strength.  It  is  a  sin  against  the  laws 
of  nature.  Let  a  woman  do  what  she  can  according  to  her  strength,  leav- 
ing the  heavier  duties  for  those  of  stronger  muscle.  Even  though  there  may 
be  many  heavy  tasks  which  she  cannot  undertake,  it  may  still  be  true  of  her 
that  "she  looketh  well  to  the  ways  of  her  household." 

Then,  this  woman  is  clothed  in  silk  and  purple.  Mpny  mothers  think 
that  the  wants  of  every  member  of  the  family  should  be  supplied  before 
their  own,  and  in  some  cases  "anything  is  good  enough  for  mother,''  if  only 
the  children  can  be  dressed  in  an  up-to-date  fashion.  But  this  is  not  the 
ideal  character  portrayed  in  this  chapter.  ''She  maketh  herself  coverings 
«f  tapestry;  her  clothing  is  silk  and  purple.*'  This  Queen  cannot  reign  over 
this  household  if  she  is  untidy  and  unkempt.  She  must  dress  in  silk  and 
purple — royal  colors.  Is  she  not  the  tjueen  of  one  of  the  most  important 
kingdoms  ever  planned  by  our  Creator?  Poets  have  sung  her  praises',  artists 
have  painted  her  portrait,  authors  have  described  her  in  the  most  beautiful 
w^rds  of  the  language — always  the  ideal. 

Miss  Van  Rensselaer  reminded  us  yesterday  that  we  work  away,  ani 
work  away,  without  taking  time  to  think,  or  even  to  rest  our  bodies.  We  are 
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trying  to  accomplish  too  much,  but  we  do  not  go  properly  about  it.  Let 
mg  find  easier  ways  of  doing  our  work.  Miss  Van  Kensaelaer  threw  out  maajr 
•uggestions  in  regard  to  this.  Her  talk  suggests  to  my  mind  one  thing, 
and  if  in  an  Institute  meeting  we  can  throw  out  but  one  point  that  will 
be  helpful  to  the  different  members  in  their  homes,  we  may  surely  be  satig- 
fied  and  repaid  for  any  time  and  labor  we  have  expended  in  the  preparation 
of  a  paper  or  an  address.  Some  people  think  it  wasting  time  to  attend  a 
Women's  Institute  meeting,  but  we  all  know  that  we  require  recreation,  and 
I  feel  that  it  is  just  as  beneficial  to  attend  a  meeting  of  this  nature  as  t© 
lie  down  for  a  rest.  We  are  all  studying  how  to  make  our  work  easier  and 
lighter,  and  I  know  of  no  better  place  to  compare  notes  and  get  helpful 
suggestions  than  at  an  Institute  gathering. 

When  we  were  out  on  Institute  work  last  summer,  Miss  Fisher,  in  pre- 
paring some  of  her  dishes,  demonstrated  to  the  ladies  an  easier  way  of  beat- 
ing the  white  of  an  egg,  1  recognize  many  here  this  afternoon  who  were 
at  those  meetings  last  summer.  I  do  not  pretend  to  take  up  "Domestic 
Science,"  but  am  a  farmer's  wife — not  a  college  taught  lady  as  has  appeared 
on  this  platform  before  me,  but  I  am  glad  to  take  Miss  Fisher's  word.  She 
said  we  could  beat  an  egg  without  using  our  whole  body,  and  illustrated 
'  the  wrist  movement,  showing  that  by  holding  the  elbow  close  to  the  side, 
the  egg  could  be  beaten  up  stiff  and  light,  by  using  the  hand  and  not  the 
whole  arm,  as  is  usually  done.  After  the  meeting  was  over  I  said  to  Migg 
Fisher,  ''You  omitted  one  thing;  you  did  not  make  it  as  easy  as  you  might 
have  done;  you  neglected  to  tell  the  ladies  they  might  have  a  chair  handy, 
and  while  beating  the  egg  they  might  sit  down  and  rest  for  a  few  minutes. 
You  can  beat  an  egg  just  as  well  when  sitting  down  as  when  standing  up.  I 
do  not  know  whether  I  could  wash  dishes  sitting  down,  but  I  have  been 
trying  lately  to  tiike  more  rest  at  my  work,  and  do  it  whenever  it  is  at  \xl\ 
possible. 

Another  thought  in  reference  to  lightening  household  duties,  that  may 
be  helpful  to  some  one,  is  in  reference  to  the  doing  up  of  lace  curtains.  At 
an  Institute  meeting  one  lady  told  how  she  did  up  curtains,  and  I  will  tell 
you  of  it,  though  possibly  it  may  not  be  new  to  all  of  you.  When  the 
curtains  are  washed  and  starched,  fold  them  lengthwise,  and  pin  the  double 
row  of  scallops  to  the  line,  using  a  different  pin  for  each  scallop.  Then 
put  a  heavy  pole  in  the  middle  of  the  curtain,  and  the  weight  of  the  pole 
will  smooth  the  curtain  down.  Pull  it  all  out  smoothly  and  the  curtain 
^  is  then  ready  to  dry.  You  may  have  a  little  difficulty  in  getting  a  pole 
sufficiently  long  for  this  work,  but  most  women  can  easily  overcome  a  diffi- 
culty as  small  as  that.  Mrs.  Cummings  reminded  us  yesterday  that  when 
a  woman  starts  out  to  do  a  thing  she  usually  keeps  at  it  until  she  accomplisheg 
her  purpose.  When  you  take  the  curtain  from  the  line  you  will  notice  that 
the  scallops  are  bent  over,  from  being  pinned  to  the  line.  This  may  easily 
be  straightened  out  by  the  use  of  an  iron.  This  method  of  doing  up  laexj 
curtains  will  give  you  curtains  that  look  just  as  nice  as  those  which  have 
just  come  from  the  store. 

The  Women's  Institutes  were  organized  in  the  first  place  to  help  the 
Farmers'  Institutes  in  their  evening  meetings.  The 3'  could  not  get  along 
without  the  ladies  and  so  proposed  that  the  ladies  assist  them  in  the  evening 
meetings.  The  wonderful  growth  of  the  Women's  Institutes  is  in  response 
to  the  call  of  the  Superintendent  for  help  from  the  Farmers'  Institutes. 
The  first  organization  was  called  the  Women's  branch  of  the  Farmers' 
Institute.  You  have  heard  how  the  membership  has  increased,  and  how  the 
movement  is  growing.  The  organization  has  taken  deep  root.  Why? 
Because  it  touches  the  home.  It  is  spreading  not  from  the  least  to  the  great- 
est, but  we  may  say  from  the  greatest  unto  the  least,  for  this  movement  hag 
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been  takei\,  up  by  the  most  progressive  people,  and  it  is  spreading  until  it 
shall  reach  every  hamlet  in  our  fctir  Province.  There  is  mission  work  to 
-do  in  the  Institute.  There  are  many  housewives  who  have  so  many  house- 
hold duties  that  they  find  it  difficult  to  get  out  to  meetings.  Perhaps  there 
may  be  some  way  planned  so  that  the  mother  who  has  so  many  home  duties 
may  be  relieved  of  them  by  other  members  of  the  Institute  so  that  she  may 
get  to  at  least  some  of  the  meetings.  We  can  all  testify  to  the  fact 
that  the  meetings  are  entertaining  and  helpful  and  that  we  have  real 
jolly  times,  and  this  is  just  as  beneficial  as  rest,  and  we  all  well  know  we 
m«st  have  rest. 

Then,  we  are  proposing  to  make  the  Women's  Institutes  schools  of 
Domestic  Science  in  another  way.  At  least  one  of  our  Institutes — the 
pioneer  Institute  of  the  Province — feels  that  it  has  outgrown  home  papers 
and  home  talks;  that  they  want  stronger  food;  they  want  teaching.  How 
is  this  to  be  managed?  How  is  the  desired  information  to  be  brought  int© 
the  home?  When  you  have  demonst-rations  in  cooking  you  carry  home 
recipes,  but  you  do  not  know  what  food  contains ;  you  do  not  know  the  nour- 
ishing properties.  We  are  coming  to  the  stage  when  we  want  to  under- 
stand thoroughly  the  different  properties  of  food  and  to  understand  the 
reason  of  many  things  pertaining  to  this  part  of  our  life  and  work.  I  am 
quite  in  sympathy  with  the  remark  of  one  of  the  speakers  yesterday,  that 
«he  would  like  to  step  back  a  few  years  and  come  along  with  this  young  genera- 
tion. Even  though  it  is  a  little  hard  for  one  of  my  age  to  grasp  all  these 
things,  I  have  undertaken  a  course  in  the  Canadian  Correspondence  College, 
and  I  enjoy  it  thoroughly.  It  is  my  intention  to  continue  the  course  if  my 
sight  and  strength  will  permit.  I  see  in  this  line  of  work  and  study  a  great 
help  for  the  members  of  the  Institute.  Many  of  the  younger  members 
might  take  up  this  course  of  study,  and  so  be  in  a  position  to  greatly  help 
the  other  members.  The  cqurse  is  planned  for  those  who  cannot  leave  home 
to  take  the  course  in  Domestic  Science,  such  as  is  given  in  the  Macdonald 
Institute.  No  doubt  some  arrangement  could  be  made  whereby  several  tak- 
ing up  the  work  of  the  Correspondence  Course,  might  be  of  benefit  to  the 
whole  Institute.  In  the  discussion  which  will  follow  this  address,  I  would 
like  to  h^ar  questions  about  the  work. 

We  believe  that  the  Women's  Institutes  are  going  to  have  the  same 
effect  on  our  rural  homes  as  the  schools  of  Domestic  Science  will  have  on 
the  towns  and  cities.  You  know  how^  the  work  of  these  schools  is  helping 
in  the  home  problem  and  dignifying  household  labor. 

I  do  not  like  the  term  '^Servant  girl  question."  There  is  a  great  scarcity 
of  help  in  the  home  we  all  know.  Just  look  around.  If  you  should  be  in 
any  large  city  at  noon,  you  would  see  streams  of  young  girls  trooping  home 
to  dinner,  from  where?  Factories  and  shops  where  the  work  should  be 
taken  up  by  the  opposite  sex.  There  are  many  places  where  men  could  work 
and  where  the  girls  are  needed  in  the  home.  We  want  to  do  all  we  can  te 
bring  the  girls  back  into  the  homes,  which  is  undoubtedly  the  proper  place 
for  them.  They  are  now  out  of  their  proper  element.  Schools  of  Domestic 
Science  are  dignifying  the  work  of  the  home.  No  dignified  girl  wants  to 
go  into  a  home  as  a  servant  girl.  Many  of  them  are  brainy  girls.  When 
the  household  situation  is  recognized  as  requiring  just  as  much  brain  and 
jm»t  as  fine  and  noble  a  character  as  that  of  the  teacher  in  the  school, 
«r  the  clerk  in  the  store,  there  will  probably  be  a  great  deal  less  objection  to 
it  ttM  the  part  of  some  of  the  young  girls  of  our  homes. 
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DISCUSSION  ON  MRS.  KINNEY'S  ADDRESS. 

Mrs.  D.  McTavish,  North  Bruce:  I  am  sure  I  am  very  much,  pleased 
to  see  such  a  large  and  representative  gathering  from  the  different  Women 'a 
Institutes  of  the  Province.  I  think  it  augurs  well  for  the  good  of  our  country 
to  see  so  many  women  come  together  to  consider  what  is  for  the  best  interests 
of  the  women  of  the  country,  particularly  in  regard  to  the  home. 

The  Chairman  has  said  that  in  this  aiscussion  we  are  to  be  brief, .  and 
I  shall  certainly  not  disobey  her  in  that  respect,  and  I  Trust  there  will  be 
just  as  many  ready  to  discuss  this  question  as  there  were  to  discuss  the  dollars 
and  cents  this  morning. 

You  must  surely  all  have  listened  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  to  Mrs, 
Kinney's  address,  and  I  am  pleased  to  note  the  source  from  which  she  took 
her  text.  That  chapter  is  one  we  might  well  consider.  It  would  take  us 
a  long  time  to  know  all  that  is  in  it.  It  is  a  true  model  of  the  ideal  Women's 
Institute  woman.  She  should  have  all  the  qualities  Mrs.  Kinney  mentioned. 
She  should  be  a  business  woman,  as  well  as  a  help  to  her  husband.  I  think 
that  farmers'  wives  might  tak^  a  lesson  in  that  they ,  should  be  interested' 
in  all  that  concerns  their  husbands.  Not  only  in  all  that  is  brought  into 
the  home,  to  be  under  their  special  supervision,  but  they  should  be  inter- 
ested in  the  crt)p8  and  soil  and  everything  else.  "She  considereth  a  field 
and  buyeth  it."  That  woman  knew  something  of  the  nature  of  soil  before 
she  could  consider  a  field  and  buy  it.  We  should  know  something  of  the 
soil  on  our  farm,  and  be  able  to  advise  with  our  husbands  about  what  crops 
we  think  would  be  best.  If  we  occupy  the  true  position  of  help-mate  we 
should  be  able  to  advise  and  confer  and  help  in  everything.  That 
is  what  a  help-mate  means.     We  should  be  interested  in  everything  he  does. 

I  am  a  farmer's  wife,  and  I  am  proud  of  it.  I  do  not  think  the  farmer's 
wife  need  step  down  to  anyone.  We  on  the  farm  seem  to  receive  more 
directly  from  the  Creator's  hand  than  any  other  class.  If  a  woman  in  the^ 
city  wants  good  flour  she  is  interested  in  that,  but  the  country  woman  is 
interested  in  the  sowing  of  the  grain,  in  seeing  it  grow,  in  the  showers  of 
rain,  in  the  harvesting  of  the  crop,  in  having  it  milled  and  made  into  flour; 
in  fact  in  every  stage  of  its  progress  until  she  uses  it  for  making  bread.  And 
not  only  is  she  interested  in  the  wheat  and  flour,  but  she  must  have  the 
skill  to  make  the  best  possible  loaf  of  bread,  so  that  the  members  of  the 
family  may  have  good  food  for  the  building  up  of  strong  bodies. 

The  question  under  discussion  is  "How  to  make  our  Women's  Institutes 
Schools  of  Domestic  Science."  I  think  that  is  what  the  Institutes  were 
meant  to  be,  and  if  we  do  not  try  to  make  them  that,  we  are  not  fulfilling 
all  that  they  were  designed  for.  Everything  is  being  done  for'  us,  and  we 
ought  to  realize  the  conditions  that  we  are  working  under.  Our  mothers- 
and  grandmothers  did  not  have  these  privileges  and  we  should  try  and  use- 
them  to  the  best  possible  advantage. 

We  are  told  that  the  Women's  Institute  movement  was  inaugurated 
for  the  purpose  of  disseminating  information  in  reference  to  Household- 
Science,  Art,  Architecture,  and  so  on.  It  does  not  matter  much  what  you 
rail  it,  Domestic  Science,  Domestic  Economy  or  Household  Science,  or.Jtlome- 
Economics,  it  embraces  everything  connected  with  the  home.  I  think  we 
should  try  to  learn  air  that  we  can  regarding  these  things. 

At  first  sight  there  may  seem  to  be  many  things  that  have  no  connection 
with  us — architecture  for  instance.  Yesterday  we  heard  Miss  Van  B«na- 
selaer  speak  a  few  words  in  reference  to  plumbing,  carpentering,  etc.,  and 
the  disadvantages  under  which  the  woman  labors  who  knows  nothing  about 
the  building  of  a  house,  and  fitting  it  up  inside.     I  think  we  should  know  all 
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we  can  about  these  things.  We  cannot  all  have  a  scientific  education,  but 
we  can  bring  a  good  deal  of  common  sense  to  bear  on  these  things^  and  just 
l>€tween  us  I  think  that  ''common  sense"  and  ''Domestic  Science"  are  very 
closely  allied. 

•  We  are  not  all  going  to  build  new  houses,  but  perhaps  many  of  us  are- 
going  to  make  alterations  in  the  houses  we  already  have.  We  need  to  see 
to  it  that  our  houses  are  properly  ventilated  so  that  we  have  plenty  of  good, 
fresh  air.  In  suntmer  time  it  is  very  easy  to  have  plenty  of  ventilation,  but 
we  must  remember  that  it  is  just  as  necessary  to  have  proper  ventilation  in 
winter.  And  so  we  should  study  all  these  things  very  carefully.  The 
Institutes  which  have  libraries  have  no  doubt  books  treating  on  the  subjects 
to  which  I  have  referred. 

Dr.  Mills  told  us  yesterday  we  should  observe  and  read.  I  am  sure 
that  all  the  ladtes  here  are  intelligent  ladies,  who  are  only  too  glad  to  find 
out  all  they  can  in  this  way.  We  want  to  read  so  that  our  knowledge  will 
be  increased.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  reading  matter  in  the  Public  Library 
that  will  not  elevate  one  very  much.  In  the  books  which  we  select  for  our 
Institute  Libraries  let  us  select  those  which  bear  on  the  subjects  on  whicJi 
we  wish  to  get  information.  In  our  West  Bruce  Institute  we  have  not  jv 
large  library,  but  I  think  there  is  not  a  subject  comes  under  consideration 
but  we  have  some  books  that  will  help  us  in  studying  the  matter.  We  find 
our  library  very  helpful  indeed. 

Not  only  should  we  be  careful  of  the  reading  matter  which  is  put  in 
the  Institute  I^ibrary,  but  I  think  we  should  be  careful  of  the  reading  matter 
that  comes  into  our  homes.  I  think  we  should  read  with  our  children.  I 
was  very  much  pleased  yesterday  to  hear  Mrs.  Willoughby  Cummings  tell 
of  what  the  National  Council  of  Women  has  done  to  rid  the  Province  of 
pernicious  literature.  I  think  that  we  as  members  of  the  Women's  Insti- 
tute should  be  just  as  muc^h  interested  in  that  as  in  anything  else  that  per- 
tains to  the  home.  There  is  no  one  in  the  country  that  has  the  same  respon- 
sibility that  we,  as  mothers,  have  in  the  home,. because  what  is  left  undone 
there  can  never  be  remedied  either  by  Legislation  or  in  any  other  way.  So- 
much  depends  on  us  I  **The  hand  that  rocks  the  cradle  rules  the  world" 
cannot  be  repeated  too  often,  for  it  is  the  truth.  We  must  remember  that 
we  have  much  to  do  with  their  temporal  as  well  as  eternal  destinies.  I  think, 
therefore,  that  we  should  read  things  over  with  our  children,  and  explain 
things  to  them  that  they  will  not  be  liable  to  be  led  away  afterwards. 

Then  besides  all  these  there  are  many  other  things  that  we  should  study. 
Mrs.  Kinney  mentioned  that  in  some  places  they  are  getting  so  far  advanced 
that  they  do  not  want  home  papers  and  local  talent  any  longer,  but  want 
some  one  to  teach  them  scientifically.  I  think  we  will  plod  along  a  little 
while  yet  in  the  old  way.  We  all  know  how  many  little  things  are  a  help- 
and  inspiration  to  us,  and  I  think  we  should  each  be  willing  to  take  our 
share  of  the  work,  and  so  make  our  Institutes  Schools  of  Domestic  Science. 
We  should  study  the  nutritive  properties  of  foods,  as  well  as  the  care  and 
training  of  children. 

So,  for  instance,  if  we  were  going  to  have  the  subject  of  "Fruits"  under 
discussion,  we  would  allow  one  member  to  take  up  one  kind  of  fruit  and 
tell  us  how  they  like  it  best.  Then,  if  others  think  they  have  a  better  way 
of  preparing  it,  they  tell  their  experience  and  method,  thus  exchanging  ideas 
on  the  subject.  This  is  an  excellent  plan  to  get  women  to  talk  in  an  informal 
way  at  the  meeting.  If  you  get  a  woman  to  the  place  where  she  is  not 
afraid  of  the  sound  of  her  own  voice  when  she  gets  up  to  speak,  you  have 
done  a  great  deal. 

The  subject  of  "Rest"  was  brought  up  yesterday.     We  do  not  always 
rest  when  we  might,     We  mothers  do  not  teach  our  children  ^^  rest  as  they 
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might.  We  think  when  they  are  getting  their  education  they  should  aot 
have  anything  else  to  do,  whereas  the  taking  up  of  some  light  household 
duties  would  really  be  a  rest  from  their  studies.  If  they  are  allowed  to  grow 
up  without  taking  any  part  in  the  home  work,  they  will  not  have  any  taste 
for  it.  Physical  exercise  is  a  great  benefit,  and  we  should  teach  our  girls 
to  make  beds,  wash  clothes,  etc.  It  will  not  harm  them,  and  will  be  a 
^reat  help  to  the  mother,  in  giving  her  time  to  have  required  rest  from  these 
duties  which  crowd  upon  her.  Any  true  and  loving  daughter  will  be  only 
too  glad  and  willing  to  help  share  the  mother's  burden. 

I  think  that  all  girls  should  be  taught  to  attend  to  their  own  clothing. 
I  do  not  mean' to  merely  teach  them  to  run  up  a  seam  on  the  sewing  machine, 
but  to  do  it  by  hand.  No  one  can  mend  with  the  sewing  machine.  We 
hear  a  good  deal  about  the  old  fashioned  quilt,  and  about  cutting  cloth  to 
pieces  and  sewing  it  together  again.  I  would  not  do  that,  but  at  the  same 
time  there  are  in  most  homes  many  pieces,  and  putting  these  together  is  a 
good  way  to  teach  the  children  to  sew.  They  will  take  a  great  deal  of  pride 
in  getting  a  block  to  look  nice  and  all  the  time  it  is  teaching  them  to  s^w. 
I  think  it  would  be  a  pity  if  this  work  were  dropped,  even  if  it  is  old  fashioned. 
But  whatever  we  do  we  should  see  to  it  that  our  daughters  are  taught 
to  sew  and  to  assist  their  mothers  in  the  home. 

It  does  not  look  very  well  to  have  a  young  girl  come  home  from  school, 
go  into  the  parlor  and  play  the  piano,  while  her  mother  washes  dishes  in  the 
kitchen.  I  think  it  is  the  mother  who  should  be  resting  in  the  parlor  if 
there  is  any  resting  to  be  done;  If  we  wquld  all  use  a  little  judgment  in 
getting  the  children  to  help  in  the  home,  the  mothers  could  get  much  more 
rest  than  they  do. 

We  have  heard  a  good  deal  about  the  farmer's  wife  and  the  farm  home. 
There  are  a  good  many  farmers'  wives  here  and  I  think  probably  they  all 
have  a  good  deal  to  do.  You  know  a  farm  home  cannot  be  complete  without 
a  woman.  A  farmer  without  a  wife  cannot  get  along  at  all.  We  might 
imagine  a  man  getting  along  in  any  other  position  without  a  wife,  but  not 
on  a  farm.  You  know  Adam  needed  a  wife  before  he  fell,  but  how  much 
more  so  after?  I  believe  that  woman  Eas  been  helping  to  raise  man  ever 
since.  We  all  know  that  when  a  young  farmer  makes  up  his  mind  that  he 
is  going  to  make  a  success  of  his  business,  he  first  looks  out  for  some  young 
woman  to  look  after  him,  because  he  is  incapable  of  looking  after  himself. 
(Laughter)  ^ 

We- heard  yesterday  of  manj-  things  that  men  could  do  for  their  wives, 
but  I  may  say  that  I  would  not  care  to  see  my  husband  making  bread,  nor  to 
eat  it  if  he  did  make  it.  But  there  are  many  ways  in  which  men  can  help 
their  wives.  I  know  that  a  farmer  has  very,  little  time  to  help  in  the  house, 
because  he  has  his  own  out-door  work  to  do.  Helping  in  the  house  may  be 
all  right  when  a  man  gets  up  in  years,  or  it  may  be  all  right  whew  a  woman 
is  not  well  or  may  be  over-burdened,  then,  of  course,  it  is  her  husband's 
duty  to  assist  her. 

There  is  just  one  word  that  we  might  all  pay  strict  attention  to  and  - 
study  both  in  our  homes  and  in  our  Institutes — which  would  help  us  much 
both  in  the  way  of  work  and  rest,  and  that  word  is  "Simplicity."  If  we 
were  more  simple  in  all  our  ways  it  would  help  us.  We  might  be  more 
simple  in  the  furnishings  of  our  hx)mes,  for  most  of  us  have  many  things  we  de 
not  need.  It  means  much  more  work  to  keep  all  these  things  dusted  and  in 
their  proper  places,  especially  if  there  are  children  in  the  home.  A  little 
more  simplicity  in  the  furnishing  of  the  home  and  the  dressing  of  the  children 
would  be  much  better.  We  put  many  extra  frills  and  flounces  on  them 
that  are  quite  unnecessary  to  their  health  and  comfort.  They  would  be 
just  as  happy  and  comfortable  without  them.     Do  not  try  to  raise  children 
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•n  8weet4i  and  cakes,  and  expect  that  they  will  develop  sound  minds  and 
Wdies.  Give  them  good,  nourishing  food,  and  bring  them  up  to  be  usefml 
members  of  society,  and  I  believe  that  in  the  future  they  will  do  their  duty 
hj  you  in  return.  »  . 

OPEN  DISCUSSION. 

Mrs.  Farley,  Trenton :  I  would  like  to  hear  something  about  co-opera- 
tive laundry  work,  which  I  saw  mentioned  in  the  Farmers'  Sun. 

Miss  Bella  Millar,  Guelph :  Co-operative  bakeries  were  touched  on  this 
summer,  but  they  did  not  seem  to  go  forward  as  we  expected.  Some  sug- 
gested that  laundries  might  be  run  in  connection  with  the  creameries  through- 
out the  country,  and  that  the  power  which  ran  the  creameries  might  be 
also  used  for  the  running  of  laundries.  The  wagon  which  collects  and  dis- 
tributes for  the  creamery  could-  also  collect  and  distribute  for  the  laundry. 

Mrs.  Jam^  Gardner,  Kemble :  I  do  not  think  we  need  trouble  our- 
selves about  the  matter.  Necessity  brings  the  desirable  conditions.  These 
changes  may  not  be  in  our  day,  but  no  doubt  the  time  will  come  when  such 
eo-operative  laundries  will  be  established. 

Mrs.  Farley,  Trenton :  We  find  that  if  we  are  rid  of  our  laundry  work 
in  the  home  we  are  relieved  of  a  great  deal.  It  is  almost . impossible  to  get 
help  into  the  house.     Girls  will  not  hire  out,  particularly  in  the  country. 

Miss  Bella  Millar,  Guelph :  I  know  of  a  place  where  they  solve  their 
labor  problem  in  the  home  by  getting  their  washing  done  at  a  laundry.  The 
same  wagon  that  takes  the  milk  to  the  creamery  takes  the  clothes  to  the 
laundry,  and  then  the  clothes  are  returned  in  the  same  way.  The  place 
I  refer  to  is  in  Middlesex  County.  If  such  a  thing  were  possible  how  many 
ladies  would  be  in  favor  of  having  co-operative  laundries  throughout  the 
country?  (About  one-third  of  the  audience  were  agreeable).  That  is  not 
bad  for  a  new  venture.  I  .think  the  day  is  not  so  far  distant  as  some  may 
think  when  we  will  have  in  Ontario  both  Co-operative  Laundries  and  Co- 
operative Bakeries. 

Mrs.  J.  E.  Brethour,  Burford :  Would  not  an  exchange  of  visits  of 
different  Institutions  be  a  good  thing? 

Miss  Bella  Millar,  Guelph :  Yes,  I  should  think  this  would  be  a  very 
interesting  and  profitable  arrangement. 

A  Delfigate :  Is  each  delegate  here  required  to  bring  the  seven  ques- 
tions which  Mrs.  Willoughby  Cummings  has  given  us,  before  her  home 
Institute  ? 

Miss  Bella  Millar,  Guelph :  The  idea  is  to  bring  these  questions  before 
each  Institute.  The  Women's  Institute  organization  is  afiiliated  with  the 
National  Council  of  Women,  and  as  the  Secretary  of  the  latter,  Mrs.  Cum- 
mings has  asked  us  for  this  information.  It  will  therefore  be  quite  in  order 
for  each  delegate  to  bring  the  matter  before  her  local  Institute  and  send 
the  desired  information  to  Mrs.  Willoughby  Cummings,  44  Dewson  Street, 
Toronto. 

Miss  Lulu  Reynolds,  Scarboro  Junction  :  I  may  say  in  reference  to 
•ur  Institute  that  at  times  we  do  get  outside  help  for  our  meetings.  But 
I  believe  we  should  be  growing  now,  and  should  not  have  to  depend  on  out- 
side help  to  run  our  meetings.  I  gathered  from  the  discussion  this  morn- 
ing that  many  Institutes  rely  entirely  on  outside  help,  and  are  bankrupt. 
They  will  find  this  to  be  the  case  as  long  as  they  depend  on  outside  help. 
Let  us  learn  to  depend  on  ourselves.  Let  us  study  the  problems  and  work 
them  out. 

Miss  Bella  Millar,  Guelph :  Some  Institutes  have  made  the  mistake 
which  Miss  Reynolds  has  pointed  out,  and  are  sorry  for  it  to-day.     In  East 
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York  they  are  doing  a  good  work,  and  are  developing  the  talent  they  have 
at  home  rather  than  relying  on  outside  help. 

Mrs.  A.  P.  Annis,  Oshawa :  I  would  like  to  bring  before  the  Conven- 
tion a  matter  which  we  think  should  be  looked  into.  It  is  in  reference  to  the 
unsanitary  way  in  which  bread  is  delivered.  In  the  South  Ontario  Women's 
Institute  we  have  passed  the  following  resolution,  viz. — 

"Resolved,  that  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  South  Ontario  Women's 
Institute  wishes  to  plaice  on  record  its  disapproval  of  the  uiisanitary  way 
in  which  bread  is  handled  by  our  bakers,  and  also  to  request  that  the  Pro- 
vincial Board  of  Health  take  some  steps  to  have  the  individual  loaves  of 
bread  enclosed  in  paper  sacks  before  being  put  in  the  delivery  wagons." 


FIVE  MINUTE  REPORTS  OF  INSTITUTES,  PRESENTED  BY 

MEMBERS. 

Amherst  Island. 

The  Amherst  Island  Women's  Institute  was  partly  organized  in  No- 
vember, 1900,  by  Miss  Alice  HoUingworth.  In  the  following  March,  the 
organization  was  completed,  and  at  the  June  meeting,  1901,  we  were  able 
to  report  a  membership  of  over  fifty. 

The  membership  to  December,  1903,  is  over  sixty. 

We  have  no  Branch  Institutes  on  Amherst  Island,  but  through  our 
work  and  interest  an  Institute  has  been  organized  in  Lennox  County,  with 
District  Officers  at  Adolphustown. 

Our  Library,  consisting  of  about  seventy  volumes,  contains  works  on 
Domestic  Science,  Nursing,  Sanitation,  Gardening,  Nature  Study,  also 
works  of  fiction  by  some  of  the  best  authors.  The  magazines  subscribed 
for  this  year  were:  Canadian  Good  Housekeeping,  Canadian  Teacher, 
Farmers'  Advocate,  St.  Nicholas,  Success,  Leslie's  Weekly,  Review  of 
Reviews. 

Each  member  may  take  one  book  and  one  magazine  a  month.  These 
are  exchanged  after  the  regular  monthly  meetings,  by  our  Librarian,  Mrs. 
Allen. 

We  have  met  with  few  hindrances.  Probably  the  principal  drawback 
is  the  indifference  of  many  that  we  would  like  to  see  become  members.  This 
may  be  due  to  their  not  understanding  the  objects  of  the  Women's  Insti- 
tutes.  We  owe  much  to  the  help  and  encouragement  given  us  by  the  Amherst 
Island  Farmers'  Institute,  the  members  of  which  make  a  point  of  seeing 
that  the  horse  and  carriage  are  ready  for  "Mother"  or  ** Sister"  on  the  second 
Saturday  of  every  month,  which  is  the  day  appointed  for  the  regular  monthly 
meeting. 

The  most  suitable  time  for  summer  meetings  in  our  district  would  be 
«arly  in  July,  before  the  harvest  begins. 

The  benefits  derived  from  the  Institute  can  be  felt  in  the  increase  of 
friendliness  among  the  members  and  the  sympathy  shown  in  one  another's 
work,  hopes,  sorrows  and  pleasures;  in  an  increased  desire  for  good  reading, 
and  a  keener  interest  in  what  is  going  on  in  the  world  outside,  as  well  as 
in  our  own  community;  also  better  methods  of ' housekeeping  and  home- 
making. 

Our  outlook  for  the  future  is  encouraging.  On  account  of  our  isolated 
position  we  cannot  hope  to  greatly  increase  the  membership  of  Amherst 
Island  Institute,  but  we  will  gladly  do  anything  in  our  power  to  organize 
Branch  Institutes,  and  in  any  way  possible  show  our  sympathy  with  the 
aims  and  objects  of  the  Ontario  Women's  Institutes. 
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In  addition  to  the  usual  ways  of  disposing  of  Women's  Institute  funds, 
«ii€k  as  rent  of  halls,  delegates-  expenses,  library,  printing  and  postage,  we 
present  to  each  member  on  payment  of  her  second  year's  membership  the 
Women's  Institute  silver  badge. 

We  also  offer  a  yearly  prize  to  the  "Entrance  Pupil"  who  makes  the 
highest  marks  in  the  Township.  Should  the  prize-winner  in  the  Township 
be  also  the  first  in  the  County,  a  medal  is  to  be  given  as  an  additional  reward 
for  good  scholarship.  Mrs.  R.  D.  McDonald,  President. 

« 
North  Brant. 

The  North  Brant  Women's  Institute,  which  was  organized  at  St.  George, 
in  January,  1903,  has  had  a v very  successful  year.  Meetings  have  been  held 
every  month  with  the  exception  of  August. 

The  membership  for  1903  is  one  hundred  and  thirteen. 

Carefully  prepared  papers  have  been  given  on  the  following  subjects : 
Bread  Making,  Food  as  Nutriment,  Meats,  Fish,  the  Buffalo  Moth,  House 
Cleaning,  Poultry  Raising,  Salads,  Household  Accounts,  Deserts,  Jelly 
Making,  Economy  of  Strength  in  Housework,  Breakfast  Menus,  Home- 
Making,  The  Value  of  Fruits  as  Food,  Pickles,  The^  General  Culture  of 
House  Plants.  After  the  giving  of  the  different  papers  interesting  discus- 
sions followed,  by  which  a  great  deal  of  practical  information  was  elicited. 

In  June,  Directors  were  appointed  for  different  sections  of  the  District, 
and  Branch  Societies  have  been  organized  at  Tranquility  and  Moyle,  Cains- 
ville  and  Onondaga ;  at  all  of  which  places  good,  practical  work  is  being 
accomplished. 

Besides  the  general  business  at  the  June  meeting,  Miss  Bell,  a  member 
of  our  Institute,  and  a  graduate  of  the  Oread  Institute  Massachusetts, 
gave  a  demonstration  on  Jellies,  Dipping  of  Cakes,  Making  and  Serving 
of  Salads.  Miss  Bell  provided  all  the  materials  for  this  demonstration 
without  any  cost  to  the  Institute.  She  has  the  faculty  of  explaining  while 
she  is  working;  giving  in  an  interesting  way  the  nutritive  properties  and 
values  of  each  article  used  in  the  preparation  of  the  food. 

The  July  meetings  were  well  attended.  Miss  Jessie  Hills,  of  Toronto; 
gave  a  demonstration  in  cooking,  and  Miss  Millar,  of  Guelph,  gave  a  talk 
on  First  Aids  in  Emergencies. 

A  special  feature  of  our  meetings  was  the  Question  Box,  which  was 
found  very  useful  in,  bringing  up  a  variety  of  subjects  for  discussion,  and 
in  showing  different  methods  of  doing  e very-day  work. 

The  Institute  subscribed  for  the  following  magazines :  Good  House- 
keeping, The  Modern  Priscilla,  The  Boston  Cooking  School,  Table  Talk,  The 
Household  Ledger,  Home  Science  Magazine,  Woman's  Farm  Journal,  and 
The  Housekeeper.  ^ 

The  expense  the  Institute  has  had  for  the  year  was  the  cost  of  lEe 
magazines  and  paying  the  expenses  of  the  delegates'  tour  throughout  the 
district.  The  attendence  at  the  meetings  has  been  good;  interest  is  on  the 
increase  and  at  almost  every  meeting  new  members  are  added  to  the  roll. 

Edyth  G.  Kitchen,  Secretary. 

South  Brant. 

Date  of  organization — January  10th,  1901. 
Number  of  members  for  1903—200. 

Number  of  Branches — Three,  viz.,  Mohawk,  Scotland  and  Cathcart. 
Library    and    Periodicals    supplied — Last    year,    four    subscriptions    to 
''Home  Science  Magazine,"  and  this  year  for  ''Canadian  Goofl  Housekeep- 
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Other  ways  of  disposing  of  Fnnds — Secretary's  salary  aaci  ^eaeval  r«a- 
ming  expenses. 

Hindrances  met  with — Indifference. 

Most  suitable  time  for  holding  Summer  Meetings — None.  tPttly 
if  any.  , 

Benefits  derived  from  the  Institute.  Many.  The  Institute  is 
to  a  large  extent,  transforming  women's  part  in  agriculture,  whiek 
formerly  seemed  imperative  duty,  into  subjects  of  interest  and  pleasure. 
The  Institute  has  developed  dormant  talent.  It  is  also  a  benefit  sociaRy,. 
and  has  broadened  many  of  our  views. 

Outlook  for  the  Future — Bright.  Emily  A.  Lesteh,  Secretary. 

Centre  BhTJce. 

Date  of  Organization — January,  1902. 

Number  of  members  for  1903 — Seventy-two. 

Number  of  Branch  Institutes — Five,  viz.,  Paisley,  Kincardine,  Bip- 
ley,  Glamis  and  Chesley,  The  latter  was  organized  in  July,  but  has  n»t 
reported. 

Extent  of  Library  and  Periodicals  supplied — About  two  dozen  books 
and  pamphlets  and  two  periodicals.  Kincardine  Branch  have  several 
magazines. 

Other  ways  of  Disposing  of  Funds — Paisley  pays  fifty  cents  a  month 
for  the  use  of  Council  Chamber  for  regular  meetings.  The  expenses  for 
expenses;  expenses  of  July  delegates  at  Ripley,  Kincardine  and  Glamis; 
also  for  printing,  postage  and  secretary's  salary. 

Hindrances  met  with  in  spreading  the  work — Our  riding  is  about  forty 
miles  across  with  no  railway  accommodation.  We  find  it  impossible  for 
•ur  o£Bcers  to  go  around  with  delegates  as  expected,  as  we  have  not  sufficient 
funds  in  the  treasury  to  pay  their  expenses.  We  also  find  in  trying  to  organ- 
ize that  no  one  is  willing  to  take  an  office,  and  it  is  hard  to  get  the  women 
in  our  district  to  come  out  at  all. 

Most  suitable  time  for  holding  summer  meetings — June  or  September. 

Some  of  the  Benefits  derived  from  the  Institute — ^The  literature  is  excel- 
lent. The  preparing  of  a  paper  by  some  one  wEo  has  had  her  time  taken 
up  with  the  care  of  a  home  and  family,  gires  a  new  interest  to  the  subject 
and  helps  to  break  the  monotony  of  our  every-day  life,  and  the  discussions 
which  usually  follow  the  reading  of  a  paper,  help  those  who  may  be  too  back- 
ward to  undertake  the  preparation  of  a  paper  themselves. 

Mrs.  D.  McIntyre,  President. 

South  Bruce. 

The  South  Bruce  Women's  Institute  respectfully  begs  to  submit  the 
following  report. 

Our  Institute  was  organized  by  Miss  Blanche  Maddock  in  January,  1961, 
with  a  membership  of  fifty-one. 

Our  membership  for  1902  was  one.  hundred  and  seventeen,  and  for  1903, 
is  one  hundred. 

The  District  Officers  are  located  at  Walkerton,  and  we  have  four  Branch 
Institutes,  at  the  following  places,  viz.,  Mildmay,  Teeswater,  Belmore  and 
Holyrood. 

Our  Library  consists  of  nineteen  books  and  two  periodicals. 

We  pay  our  Secretary,  according  to  Rules  and  Begulations  governing 
Women's  Institutes. 
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Probably  the  most  noticeable  hindrance  met  with  in  our  district  is  lack 
of  time  on  the  part  of  women  to  attend  the  meetings. 

June  or  September  wouFd  be  the  best  time  to  hold  a  series  of  summer 
meetings  in  our  district.  • 

Some  of  the  benefit^  derived  have  been  the  lessons  in  Domestic  Science, 
particularly  in  the  practical  demonstrations.  Through  the  agency  of  the 
Institute  women  have  broadened  their  social  boundary,  and  have  used  every 
effort  to  circulate  information  among  the  members. 

The  outlook  for  the  future  is  fairly  good.  We  are  looking  forward  to 
making  our  meetings  mora  interesting  in  future. 

Bessie  Tolton,  Secretary. 
V  West  Bruce. 

Our  Institution  was  organized  on  Xovember  17th,  1900,  with  a  very 
small  membership,  and  under  rather  discouraging  circumstances.  The 
officers  elected  at  the  organization  were : 

President,  Mrs.   D.   McTavish, 
Vice-President,  Mrs.  Cummings, 
Secretary,  Mrs.  J.  H.   Wismer. 

Mrs.  McTavish  still  holds  the  position  of  President,  but  the  other  officers 
have  been  changed.  By  the  persevering  efforts  of  the  officers  the  Institute 
was  soon  placed  upon  a  sure  basis,  and  a  very  good  membership  secured, 
there  being  seventy-one  members  the  lirst  year.  Since  that  time  we  have 
be  n  steadily  gaining  and  our  membership  for  1903  is  ninety-three. 

We  have  only  one  Branch  Institute;  that  of  Tara,  where  they  hav«  a 
very  good  organization,  with  a  membership  of  twenty-six.  It  is  our  inten- 
tion to  form  one  or  more  Branches  during  the  coming  year,  in  other  parts 
of  the  riding.  ^ 

We  have  a  small  library  of  twenty-three  volumes,  and  are  adding  to  it 
all  the  time,  as  our  funds  will  permit.  We  also  get  three  numbers  of  "Cana- 
dian Good  Housekeeping"  and  three  of  the  "American  Kitchen  Magazine" 
for  distribution  among  our  members.  The  books  and  magazines  are  exchange? 
at  Qiir  monthly  meetings,  and  are  very  much  appreciated  and  enjoyed  by 
the  members. 

Besides  buying  books  for  our  library,  we  have  used  some  of  our  funds 
to  pay  for  practical  demonstrations  in  cooking,  which  were  appreciatively 
listened  to,  every  one  being  interested.  We  pay  our  Secretary  a  yearly 
salary,  and  the  remainder  of  our  receipts  are  required  for  incidental  expenses 
connected  with  our  meetings,   such  as  printing,   postage,   advertising,   etc. 

Some  of  the  hindrances  met  with  in  establishing  our  work  are — indiffer- 
ence and  self-satisfaction.  Some  do  not  want  to  know,  and  some  think  they 
know  all  that  is  worth  knowing.  A  false  impression  has  also  prevailed,  but 
has  to  a  large  extent  disappeared,  namely,  that  the  Institute  was  for  farmers' 
wives  and  daughters  and  for  them  only.  However,  we  have  succeeded  in 
convincing  many  that  all  should  be  equally  interested,  whether  they  live 
in  the  town  or  the  country. 

It  is  a  little  hard  to  decide  as  to  the  most  suitable  time  to  hold  summer 
meetings,  as  the  members  who  live  in  the  country  seem  to  be  busy  during 
the  whole  summer  season.  There  is  but  a  short  time  between  seeding  and 
haying,  and  then  that  merges  into  harvest.  ^  Then  follows  the  preserving 
of  small  fruits  and  pickling. 

The  benefits  to  be  derived  from  the  Institute  are  numerous.  First, 
social  intercourse  is  invigorating,  and  the  discussing  of  different  subjects 
and  the  relative  value  of  various  methods  of  preparing  foods,  is  most  instruc- 
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tiy^.     Again,  our  minds  are  broadened  and  intellects  developed  by  the  read- 
ing matter  in  our  library. 

The  outlook  for  the  future  is  very  promising.  We  expect  that  a  greater 
number  will  from  time  to  time  bec6me  interested.  Each  member  should 
endeavor  to  interest  others,  and  do  all  in  their  power  to  swell  the  ranks 
and  make  it  a  success.  The  literature  received  from  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  the  yearly  reports,  are  worth  a  great  deal  more  than  the 
small  membership  fee  which  one  pays. 

Mrs.  a.  E.  Campbell,  Secretary. 

DUFFEHIN. 

Date  of  organization — April  1st,  1902. 

Number  of  members  for  1903 — One  hundred  and  thirty-four. 

Number  of  Branch  Institutes — Four,  viz.,  Horning's  Kills,  Perm, 
Laurel,  Relessy. 

Library  and  periodicals  supplied  to  members — A  monthly  magasine  to 
each  member,  named  ^'Metropolitan  and  Hural  Home.''  , 

Other  ways  of  disposing  of  funds — Expenses  of  lady  delegates. 

Hindrances  met  with  in  spreading  the  work — Officers  neglecting  t«  do 
their  duty.  We  also  find  some  people  very  much  prejudiced  against  the 
Institute.  They  think  they  know  as^much  as  the  delegates,  and  try  to  lead 
others  to  think  as  they  do.     This  is  one  great,  hindrance. 

Most  suitable  time  for  Summer  meetings — In  the  month  of  June  or 
July. 

Some  of  the  benefits  derived  from  the  Institute — We  have  derived  a 
great  many  benefits  from  the  Institute.  Some  of  them  are — the  exchang- 
ing of  ideas,  learning  how  to  do  common  everyday  work  in  a  simple  manner, 
knowledge  gained  from  the  reports  sent  out  from  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, and  increased  social  life.  The  talk  on  food  values  and  the  cooking 
demonstrations  given  by  the  lady  delegates  are  also  very  much  appreciated. 

Outlook  for  the  Future — ^We  are  encouraged  by  the  work  of  the  past 
year,  and  are  looking  forward  to  better  things  in  the  future. 

Mas.  W.  J.  Craven,  Secretary. 
West  Durham. 

The  West  Durham  Women's  Institute  was  organized  on  October  '6th, 
isOO,  by  Mrs.  J.  L.  Smith,  Whitby.  For  some  time  the  membership  was 
small  and  we  had  some  difficulty  in  getting  members.  Since  our  branches 
were  organized  at  Solina  and  Hampton,  interest  has  greatly  increased  and 
we  now  have  eighty-five  members. 

Monthly  meetings  are  held  at  Solina,  Hampton  and  Bowmanville,  which 
are  fairly  well  attended  and  lively  interest  is  manifested  in  the  discussions 
which  are  encouraged  at  every  meeting. 

All  of  our  meetings  open  with  the  Lord's  Prayer  and  close  with  the 
National  Anthem. 

We  try  to  have  variety  in  our  programmes  and  to  choose  subjects  that 
are  seasonable  and  practical.  Papers  are  generally  read  by  one  or  two  mem- 
bers, and  we  have  music,  and  the  Question  Drawer,  and  through  the  latter 
many  of  the  housekeeper's  difficulties  are  solved  by  an  interchange  of  ideas. 
We  have  had  very  interesting  meetings  conducted  by  delegates  from  the 
Government,  but  experience  has  taught  us  that  best  results  come  from  meet- 
ings where  the  programmes  are  given  by  local  talent.  Refreshments  are 
frequently  enjoyed  as  a  pleasant  variety  and  to  promote  sociability  at  eur 
meetings. 
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We  have  had  financial  encouragement  from  the  Government,  County 
Council,  and  Farmers'  Institute. 

We  desire  some  pointers  as  how  best  to  use  our  funds  to  get  best  results 
in  the  interest  of  Institute  work. 

Our  Solina  secretary  writes :  "Our  members  are  anxious  to  invest  their 
funds  in  good  literature  that  could  be  used  at  the  meetings  to  make  the 
programmes  interesting  and  help  the  members  to  become  good  homemakers." 

Our  Hampton  secretary  writes :  "I  think  the  Institute  is  a  great  help 
in  many  ways.  It  helps  us  to  get  out  of  the  ruts  of  house-keeping  by  learn- 
ing how  other  women  do  their  work  easier,  quicker  and  in  a  more  economical 
way,  and  by  associating  in  our  meetings  with  those  whom  we  would  not 
otherwise  meet,  we  form  acquaintances  and  make  friends  which  may  be  the 
means  of  much  benefit  and  pleasure  to  each  of  us." 

In  conclusion  we  extend  most  cordial  greetings  to  all  other  Institutes 
and  hope  that  abundant  prosperity  may  attend  their  efforts. 

Mrs.  W.  L.  Law,  President.  E.  E.  Hayceaft,  Secretary-Treasurer. 

East  Elgin. 

I 

East  Elgin  Women's  Institute  was  organized  in  Aylmer,  January  3rd,  . 
1902,  by  Miss  Blanche  Maddock. 

The  number  of  paid-up  members  for  1903,  is  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
six.     We  have  already  seventy-five  members  for  1904. 

We  have  no  Branch  Institutes,  but  have  held  meetings  at  two  other 
points  in  the  riding. 

During  1903  we  have  taken  no  periodicals. 

The  Institute  has,  during  this  year,  had  twenty-one  lectures  and  demon- 
strations in  Domestic  Sciefice,  given  by  Miss  B.  W.  Shepherd  (Teacher  in 
Domestic  Science,  Alma  College,  St.  Thomas),  Miss  Fisher,  Mrs.  A.  Kinney 
and  Miss  Gray.  About  twenty  dollars  has  been  paid  for  advertising  meet- 
ings, and  for  other  printed  matter j  such  as  recipes,  etc.,  about  sixteen  dollars 
for  rent  of  hall,  and  five  dollars  to  the  Secretary  for  her  services,  and  this 
has  about  used  up  the  funds  for  1903. 

The  greatest  hindrance  this  Institute  meets  with  in  spreading  the  work, 
is  in  the  non-attendance  at  the  meetings,  as  nearly  all  who  attend  join  the 
Institute  and  attend  the  meetings  regularly  afterwards.  At  a  meeting  held 
in  Mount  Salem,  there  were  twenty-six  ladies  present,  and  every  one  gave 
in  her  name  for  membership. 

The  most  suitable  time  for  summer  meetings  in  our  district  would  be 
from  the  1st  to  the  20th  of  June. 

The  benefits  derived  from  {he  Institute  are  legion.  The  discuss^'on 
and  question  drawer  bring  out  many  helpful  thoughts  and  ideas  from  ladies 
who  could  not  be  induceu  to  give  a  paper  or  address.  The  lectures  and 
demonstrations  in  Domestic  Science  have  been  a  great  help  to  the  ladies 
here,  especially  the  ones  on  "Cooking  Meats.''  One  gentleman  told  us  he 
thought  the  lesson  on  cooking  meats  was  worth  five  dollars  to  his  wife,  and 
a  great  many  ladies  have  said  they  thought  the  membership  should  be  one 
dollar  per  year  instead  of  twenty-five  cents,  as  often  one  lesson  alone  was 
worth  that  and  more.  Last  and  not  least,  these  meetings  bring  out  the 
farmers'  wives  for  a  much-needed  recreation,  which  is  oftentimes  all  Ihey 
have  from  one  meeting  until  the  next. 

The  outlook  for  the  work  in  our  Institute  is  bright.  We  believe  the 
work  will  grow  rapidly.  Dur  trouble  is  "want  of  funds."  We  could  in 
our  riding  start  four  or  five  branches,  as  we  have  been  asked  to  hold  meet- 
ings at  different  points,  but  the  funds  on  hand  will  not  permit  of  our  incur- 
ring the  Taecessary  expense..     We  would  like  to  see  the  Government  and  the 
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County  Councils  make  a  larger  grant  toward  this  work,  so  that  Branch  lasti- 
tutes  might  be  organized  in  every  section. 

'  Centre  Grey. 

Our  Institute  was  organized  on  May  8th,  1902. 

The  membership  for  the  year  1903  is  one  hundred  and  twenty-nine. 

We  have  Branch  Institutes  at  Feversham,  Flesherton,  Vandeleur,  Heath- 
cote  and  Kimberly,  five  in  all. 

Our  Library  consists  of  twenty-one  books,  which  have  been  ordered 
through  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  We  have  subscribed  for  nine  copies 
of  ^'Canadian  Good  Housekeeping,"  one  copy  of  "Women's  New  Idea,''  one 
copy  of  "Poultry  Review." 

We  have  expended  our  funds  in  paying  the  expenses  of  delegates  for 
sumlner  meetings,  officers'  salaries,  postage  and  stationery,  etc. 

One  great  hindrance  we  meet  with  is  want  of  funds;  also  difficulty  "n 
getting  members  to  lead  in  discussions. 

The  most  suitable  time  for  summer  meetings  in  our  district  would  be 
the  last  week  of  June  or  the  first  part  of  July. 

Some  of  the  benefits  derived  are :  Better  and  quicker  ways  of  doing 
housework;  a  better  knowledge  of  foods  and  how  to  prepare  them;  a  better 
spirit  socially,  and  the  desire  to  improve  one's  home  and  surroundings  so 
that  they  will  be  the  most  attractive  possible. 

The  outlook  for  the  future  is  bright. 

Mrs.  S.  S.  Burritt,  Secretarv. 

North  Grey. 

The  Women's  Institute  of  North  Grey  is  now  looked  upon  as  one  of  the 
pioneer  Institutes,  it  being  the  third  one  organized  in  the  Province.  Mrs. 
J.  L.  Smith,  of  Whitby,  President  of  South  Ontario  Women's  Institute, 
came  up  to  our  district  and  organized  the  Institute  in  September,  1900.  We 
began  with  a  membership  of  twenty-three,  and  the  interest  and  membership 
has  gradually  increased,  until  now  we  have  a  paid-up  membership  of  nearly 
two  hundred. 

There  are  eight  Branch  Institutes  in  North  Grey,  all  of  which  are  in 
good  running  order.  Some  of  them  are  represented  here  to-day.  Bognor 
was  organized  in  1901,  Annan,  in  June,  1902,  Desboro,  Kilsyth  and  St.  Vin- 
cent, also  iu  1902,  by  Miss  Ida  Hunter,  a  delegate  of  the  Farmers'  Institiite, 
while  Massie  and  Chatsworth  were  organized  in  July  of  this  year. 

The  Library  is  not  very  extensive.  A  few  books  have  been  purchased 
by  the  members  at  Kemble,  such  as  **Du8t  and  its  Dangers,"  "Emergencies," 
"The  Chemistry  of  Cooking  and  Cleaning."  A  very  nice  little  paper  called 
the  "Farm  Journal,"  (which  costs  five  cents  per  subscription  in  clubs  of 
twenty)  was  sent  to  each  member.  It  was  well  worth  the  price  and  was 
much  appreciated. 

The  grant  of  twenty  dollars  which  we  received  last  y,ear  was  spent  in 
securing  the  services  of  Miss  Agnes  Smith,  of  Hamilton,  a  very  capable 
delegate  and  instructor  in  Domestic  Science.  Our  President  and  Miss  Smith 
visited  all  the  Branches  that  were  then  organized,  and  gave  most  excellent 
practical  talks  and  demonstrations.  • 

In  the  way  of  hindrances  we  have  very  little  to  complain  of,  having  a 
most  efiicient  Superintendent  in  Mr.  Creelman,  who  appears  to  understand 
every  problem  and  difficulty  that  may  be  presented,  and  is  ever  ready  and 
willing  to  send  prompt  and  helpful  advice,  thus  often  relieving  us  of  anxious 
thought  and  responsibility. 
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Our  County  Council  has  been  most  kind — especially  Mr,  Rutherford, 
our  County  Clerk.  The  Council  have  done  all  they  could  to  promote  our 
work.  The  first  year  we  approached  them  on  behalf  of  our  Institute,  re- 
questing a  grant  to  aid  us  in  carrying  on  our  work,  the  Warden  authorized 
that  the  request,  stating  the  Aims  and  Objects  of  our  organization,  should 
be  printed  in  the  report  of  the  County  Council  of  that  year,  of  which  there 
were  1,200  copies  distributed. 

In  regard  to  the  most  suitable  time  to  hold  summer  meetings — and  we 
are  pleased  to  know  that  there  is  a  prospect  of  their  being  continued — ^we 
would  suggest  that  the  latter  part  of  June  would  be  more  suitable  than  July. 
On  the  third  week  in  July,  when  Mrs.  McTavish  and  Miss  Murray  visited 
us  last  summer,  it 'was  one  of  the  busiest  times  in  the  season,  and  it  was 
almost  impossible  to  get  them  taken  from  place  to  place.  Many  could  not 
possibly  attend  the  meetings,  who  might  otherwise  have  been  much  profited 
by  the  excellent  demonstrations  and  addresses  given  at  that  time. 

One  of  the  many  benefits  derived  from  our  Institute,  is  the  bringing 
together  of  intelligent  women,  and  also  of  timid  and  retiring  ones,  who  live 
secluded  lives.  The  Institute  is  removing  the  idea  that  one's  education 
ceases  with  school  days.  Women  in  rural  districts  are  beginning  to  realize 
that  more  is  expected  of  them  than  to  simply  prepare  three  meals  a  day,  and 
do  what  little  sewing  they  can  for  their  families.  Many  of  them  have  pre- 
pared most  excellent  papers,  which  have  been  a  happy  surprise  both  to  them- 
selves and  their  listeners. 

We  do  not  think  it  would  be  amiss  to  mention  that  partly  in  recogni- 
tion of  the  services  of  the  North  Grey  Women's  Institute,  Miss  Blanche 
Maddock  and  Miss  Lillian  Gray,  were  sent  as  delegates  to  the  North  Grey 
Fair  in  Owen  Sound.  The  ladies  of  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  who  had  a  tent  near 
ours,  were  so  pleased  with  the  demonstrations  that  they  engaged  Miss  Gray 
to  give  a  course  of  lectures  and  demonstrations,  of  which  a  class  of  sixty  or 
seventy  availed  themselves.  This  course  was  also  a  financial  success.  And 
thus,  though  perhaps  indirectly,  the  good  work  goes  on. 

The  outlook  for  the  future  is  most  promising  to  us,  who  at  one  time 
felt  that  the  movement  was  an  experiment  or  venture.  We  now  realize 
that  the  Women's  Institute  is  here  to  stay,  and  is  looked  upon  as  an  oppor- 
tunity for  mutual  improvement  for  the  benefit  of  homes  and  families. 

Mrs.    Wm.   McGregor,    Secretary.     Mrs.   James   Gardner,   President. 

South  Grey. 

This  Institute  was  organized  in  January,  1902,  by  Mrs.  Colin  Campbell, 
of  Goderich.  The  organization  meeting  was  held  in  the  Town  Hall,  Dur- 
ham, on  March  25th,  1902. 

The  membership  for  1903  is  seventy-nine. 

There  are  two  Branch  Institutes,  namely,  Holstein  and  Elmwood. 

We  have  a  small  circulating  library  of  eighteen  books  and  bulletins,  and 
we  also  subscribe  for  four  copies  of  "Good  Housekeeping",  which  are  dis- 
tributed among  the  members. 

The  hindrances  met  with  in  spreading  the  work  are  as  follows :  Some 
women  are  timid  about  joining,  for  fear  they  will  be  asked  lo  help  prepare 
the  programmes,  and  they  do  not  feel  qualified  for  such  a  "big"  undertaking. 
Some  think  the  Institute  a  fake,  and  others  think  it  would  be  impossible 
for  them  to  learn  anything  more  about  housekeeping. 

I  think  Jiine  the  most  suitable  time  for  holding  summer  meetings  in  our 
district,  as  in  that  month  the  farmers  are  not  so  busy  with  their  horses,  and 
it  ie  more  convenient  for  their  wives  and  daughters  to  leave  home. 


\ 
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The  benefits  derived  from  Women's  Institutes  are  many.  There  is  tKe 
social  side  of  it,  which  in  itself  repays  one  for  any  trouble  they  may  be  put 
to  in  atending  the  meetings.  The  Institute  meeting  is  a  place  where  the 
time  is  not  spent  in  talking  of  frivolous  or  nonsensical  things,  and  in  gossip- 
ing and  complaining,  which  we  are  very  apt  to  do  if  conversing  with  a  neigh- 
bor or  old  friends.  Instead  of  this  our  minds  are  centred  on  something 
higher  and  nobler,  thus  benefiting  ourselves  as  well  as  those  with  whom 
we  associate.  We  ought  to  be  glad  to  know  that  for  every  one  we  help  in 
this  way  the  world  is  brighter  and  better. 

The  outlook  for  the  future  appears  to  be  quite  bright.  The  meetings 
are  being  more  largely  attended  and  there  is  much  greater  interesjt  mani- 

'^®*®^-  Kate  L.  Dixon,  Secretary. 

Haldimand. 

The  Women's  Institute  of  Haldimand  County  was  organized  in  March, 
1903.  • 

The  total  membership  for  1903  is  one  hundred  and  nine. 

We  have  four  Branch  Institutes,  which  are  located  at  Kohler,  Canfield, 
Selkirk  and  York. 

We  have  no  library  nor  have  we  procured  any  periodicals  up  t«  the 
present  time. 

Up  to  date  we  have  not  had  any  insurmountable  difficulties. 

July  would  be  the  beat  time  for  meetings  in  our  section. 

The  Institute  has  been  the  means  of  cultivating  a  better  social  feeling 
in  •ur  neighborhood,  which  is  a  great  benefit. 

The  outlook  for  the  future  is  most  encouraging. 

Emma  M.  Thompson,  President. 

H ALTON. 

The  Hal  ton  Women's  Institute  was  organized  at  Milton,  by  Miss  Blanche 
Haddock,  February  2nd,  1901.  It  was  a  small  beginning  as  our  member- 
ship at  that  time  was  but  ten,  but  our  watchword  has  been  ^Forward. ^ 

Last  year,  (1902)  our  membership  was  two  hundred  and  thirty-nine. 
We  aimed  at  doubling  it,  but  we  have  exceeaed  that  by  twenty-six,  making 
a  membership  of  five  hundred  and  font  for  1903.  We  have  thus  sustained 
our  proud  position  of  being  the  Banner  Institute  of  the  Province,  although 
our  County  is  the  smallest. 

'We  have  five  Branch  Institutes  and  the  Main  Institute  at  Milton. 
Flourishing  Branches  are  organized  at  Georgetown,  Burlington,  Scton, 
Campbellville  and  Palermo,  each  holding  regular  monthly  meetings  with 
interest  and  profit. 

We  regret  we  have  no  library  to  report,  but  each  member  receives  a 
copy  of  the  **Woman's  Magazine." 

Our  funds'  have  been  disposed  of  principally  in  paying  for  demonstra- 
tions and  lectures,  which  have  helped  us  greatly  in  increasing  our  member- 
ship. 

Now,  in  presenting  our  report  we  have  a  story  of  discouragement  as 
well  as  encouragement,  and,  like  the  rest  of  you,  we  have  many  difficulties 
to  deal  with.     These  difficulties  are  : 

(1)  To  secure  enthusiastic  and  energetic  directors. 

(2)  To  convince  the  town  women  that  our  Institute  deals  with  problems 
thai  affect  them  as  closely  as  it  does  the  women  in  the  farm  home. 

(3)  Lack  of  knowledge  as  to  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  the  prac- 
tical work  of  our  Institute. 
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We  think  in  our  county  that  the  most  successful  summer  meetings  would 
be  in  June.  There  are  several  reasons  for  this,  which  I  will  not  enumerate 
here. 

Our  benefits  are  innumerable.  Our  town  and  country  women  are  drawn 
into  closer  sympathy  with  each  other;  our  meetings  draw  all  classes  and 
denominations  together,  and  we  have  the  opportunity  of  exchanging  thoughts 
and  ideas  and  of  becoming  better  acquainted  with  one  another.  Again — 
the  fact  of  being  banded  together  in  this  work  has  broadened  our  ideas. 
We  are  brought  face  to  face  with  the  practical  side  of  home  lifd,  and  it  has 
made  uaLmore  liberal  and  tolerant  of  the  methods  of  others. 

The  educational  part  of  it  cannot  be  too  highly  estimated.  New  ideas 
are  received,  helpful  and  excellent  suggestions  are  given,  and  consequently 
there  is  more  variety  and  interest  in  our  duties.  More  attention  is  paid  to 
the  value  and  cooking  of  nourishing  food.  Houses  are  more  conveniently 
arranged  and  better  ventilated.  The  home-makers  are  more  thoughtful, 
more  capable,  more  self-reliant  and  more  practical. 

The  outlook  for  our  Institute  is^  very  promising.  Its  object  appeals 
to  every  progressive  woman.  We  have  set  our  standard  high  and  our  motto 
for  1904  is  "Advance." 

Mrs.  S.  R.  Bews,  Secretary. 

^  East  Hastings. 

The  East  Hastings  Women's  Institute  jvas  first  organized  by  Miss 
Blanche  Maddock,  at  Bead,  in  March,  1901,  with  a  membership  of  ten.  As 
the  work  is  becoming  known  the  women  realize  the  good  it  is  doing  and  is 
destined  to  do  in  the  future,  and  the  Institute  is  gradually  assuming  healthy 
proportions. 

For  the  year  ending  June,  1903,  our  membership  was  two  hundred  and 
three.  We  have  every  reason  to  hope  that  this  growth  will  continue,  and 
that  the  Branches  already  formed  will  strike  deeper  roots.  At  Spencer's, 
Tweed,  Foxboro,  and  Melrose,  the  membership  is  not  alone  on  paper.  H 
is  a  live,  practical,  working  membership,  living  up  to  the  purpose  of  the 
organization,  and  holding  fairly  regular  monthly  meetings,  with  an  average 
attendance  of  twenty  persons. 

The  movement  has  been  cordially  received  in  every  part  of  our  county, 
and  the  people — with  the  exception  of  a  few  who'  say  they  know  more  than 
is  written  in  the  books  sent — are  very  enthusiastic  while  the  delegates  are 
present,  but  we  find  the  interest  soon  dies  away,  and  there  is  no  advance 
or  steady  development  without  persistent  effort  on  the  part  of  local  officers. 
The  women,  so  accustomed  to  staying  in  the  house,  are  slow  to  come  out, 
but  where  the  directors  persist  in  appointing  a  certain  day  of  each  month 
for  a  meeting,  success  soon  comes.  The  women  are  beginning  to  realize 
that  the  Institute  meeting  means  a  chance  to  forget  their  daily  burdens  for 
a  while  in  the  society  of  their  neighbors,  and  to  regard  our  social  condition 
as  susceptable  of  great  improvement.  What  we  know  is  as  nothing  to  what 
^e  might  know,  if  we  would  but  escape  from  ourselves,  look  around  and 
exchange  ideas  with  each  other  for  economizing  our  efforts  and  learning 
the  true  art  of  living.  As  each  one  is  awakened  new  purposes  are  formed 
thai  make  the  meeting  interesting.  The  awakening  of  so  many  tired  women, 
who  have  grown  accustomed  to  "living  to  work"  instead  of  ^'working  to 
live",  to  the  fact  that  they  were  not  designed  exclusively  to  drudge — that 
it  16  no  sin  to  increase  the  happy  moments  of  any  life,  her  own  included — 
is  ©ne  of  the  greatest  benefits  derived  from  the  Women's  Institute. 

For  holding  summer  meetings  June  seems  to  be  the  month  most  in  favor. 

As  the  dues  are  very  slight  we  find  the  question  or  difficulty  of  dispos- 
ing ©f  funds  easily  solved.     Por  some  of  our  Branches  we  subscribe!  fer 
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magazines^  with  a  view  to  having  them  passed  to  every  member,  but  iit  no 
case  was  this  altogether  satisfactory.  Some  were  unquestionably  benefited, 
while  others  rarely,  if  ever,  received  a  book. 

Mary  A.  Hanley. 

East  Huron. 

Our  Women's  Institute  was  organized  in  January,  1902.  We  started 
with  a  menibership  of  seven,  while  at  the  present  time  we  have  one  hundred 
and  eighty-four  members. 

We  have  four  Branch  Institutes,  namely :  Fordwich,  Bluevale,  Moles- 
worth  and  Ethel.  W^roxeter  found  they  could  not  keep  up  their  Branch, 
but  we  have  eight  members  in  that  neighborhood.  We  have  also  members 
at  Constance  and  Gorrie,  making  in  all  a  total  of  one  hundred  and  ninety 
at  the  end  of  1903. 

In  the  East  Huron  Institute  we  are  just  starting  a  library. 

We  dispose  of  our  funds  in  hiring  halls  for  meetings.  Secretary's  salary, 
printing,  advertising,  postage,  and  the  defraying  of  delegates'  expenses  for 
summer  meetings. 

The  principal  hindrance  we  find  is  the  scarcity  of  literature  during  the 
last  year.  This  makes  the  members  dissatisfied,. as  many  think  they  are  not 
receiving  anything  substantial  for  their  fee.  I  am  afraid  that  if  we  do  not, 
receive  any  literature  before  the  end  of  the  year  our  membership  will  fall 
off  materially. 

We  think  June  the  most  suitable  time  for  holding  summer  meetings. 

Our  members  say  they  have  derived  much  benefit  simply  by  meeting 
together  at  our  monthly  meetings  and  exchanging  ideas.  We  often  receive 
much  information  through  the  use  of  the  Question  Drawer.  Then,  the  hour 
spent  in  this  social  way  once  a  month,  brightens  the  busy  mother  and  house- 
wife. 

The  outlook  is  Ibright  and  we  are  looking  forward'  to  a  prosperous  futwre. 

Mrs.  James  Armstrong,  Secretary. 

South  Huron. 

The  Women's  Institute  of  South  Huron  was  organized  on  the  9tk  ai 
January,  1903,  with  headquarters  at  Exeter.  We  organized  with  a  member- 
ship of  five.  We  have  now  fifty-three  members,  and  two  Branch  Institutes, 
one  at  Hensall  and  one  at  Bayfield.  Hensall  has  not  reported,  but  the  Bay- 
field Branch  is  very  much  interested  in  the  work,  and  will  no  doubt  make 
much  progress  in  the  next  year. 

As  an  Institute  we  have  not  taken  any  literature,  but  several  of  the 
members  are  taking  "Canadian  Good  Housekeeping"  and  the  **Home  Science 
Magazine." 

We  have  spent  our  funds  in  securing  demonstrators  and  in  advertis- 
ing the  meetings.  We  also  had  a  trained  nurse  from  Toledo  address  out 
Institute,  which  was  very  instructive. 

October  is  thought  to  be  the  best  month  to  hold  an  open  series  of  meetings. 

Among  the  benefits  of  the  Institute  may  be^  mentioned  the  opportunity 
we  have  of  meeting  with  people  which  would  not  otherwise  be  possible;  new 
ideas  as  to  the  doing  of  our  daily  work,  and  the  many  helpful  talks  along 
all  lines  of  work  in  connection  with  the  home. 

The  meetings  during  the  past  year  have  been  helpful  and  thoroughly 
enjoyed  by  all,  and  we  hope  to  increase  our  membership  through  the  o<hu- 

ing  year.  Mrs.   A.   Hastings,   Secretary. 


^^^ 
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West  Hueon. 


The  West  Huron  Women's  Institute  was  organized  on  Februarj  6th, 
1901,  by  Mrs.  Colin  Campbell.  Twenty-seven  members  were  enrolled  at 
our  first  meeting,  and.  now  we  have  ninety-three. 

We  have  fiye  Branch  Institutes  in  our  district — Goderich,  Wingham, 
Auburn,  Benmiller  and  Holmesville. 

Several  copies  of  periodicals  such  as  **Good  Housekeeping"  and  *'Home 
Science  Magazine,"  are  subscribed  for  bj-  the  Institute  and  distributed  af 
the  monthly  meetings. 

.  The  balance  of  our  funds  are  used  to  defray  expenses  of  meetings  held 
at  the  different  Branch  Institutes. 

The  month  of  June  we  consider  the  most  suitable  time  for  holding  sum- 
mer meetings. 

We  have  been  benefited  mutually,  socially  and  intellectually  by  the 
literature  received,  papers  read,  addresses  and  demonstrations  given  at  the 
Institute  meetings. 

The  outlook  for  the  future  is  very  encouraging. 

Mrs.  Colin  Campbell,  Secretary. 

Lennox. 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  submit  the  following  report.  The  hiatory 
of  OHr  organization  is  a  brief  one*.  We  organized  in  the  spring  of  1901,  with 
only  thirteen  members.  Very  little  interest  was  evinced  and  meetings  were  held 
once  in  three  months.  In  1902,  we  began  meeting  monthly,  from  house 
to  house.  Refreshments  were  always  served.  The  attendance  was  somewhat 
better,  but  many  of  our  neighbors  were  hostile  and  would  not  join  us,  com- 
plaining of  the  elaborate  menu  given  by  some  where  we  met.  Therefore, 
our  Institute  passed  a  resolution  abolishing  everything  in  the  line  of  dainties 
and  refreshments  were  restricted  to  sandwiches  and  tea  or  coffee,  which 
gave  all  an  opportunity  to  loin,  at  least  as  far  as  that  argument  was  con- 
cerned. 

Our  aim  has  been  to  discuss  practical  subjects  in  home  life,  and  con- 
siderable emphasis  was  laid  upon  the  writing  of  essays  on  such  subjects, 
two  or  three  being  read  al  each  meeting.  The  marked  improvement  that 
has  taken  place  is  very  gratifying.  Our  plans  'have  been  a  very  efficient 
means  of  education  in  drawing  out  and  developing  .  dormant  talent.  We 
are  finding  that  science  and  practice  go  hand  in  hand  where  progress  is  made. 
A  higher  ideal  and  broader  and  more  cheerful  view  of  life  ha^  been  attained 
and  a  halo  of  interest  has  been  shown  to  surround  it.  We  find  it  helpful 
to  gather  socially,  to  wish  each  other  well  and  to  acknowledge  the  indis- 
soluble connection  of  our  interests  as  farmers'  wives.  We  have  had  peace, 
progress  and  harmony  all  along,  and  as  our  Institute  has  grown  m  the  con- 
fidence of  our  neighbors,  the  members  are  helping  with  more  zeal  and  energy. 
We  number  fifty-three  at  the  present  time. 

We  have  bought  some  cook  books  and  are  taking  seven  different 
periodicals,  *which  are  distributed  among  the  members. 

We  were  all  delighted  with  the  lectures  and  demonstrations  given  by 
the  lady  delegates  last  July,  which  were  fairly  well  attended  by  outsiders. 
The  sentiment  expressed  l)y  visitors  was  one  of  genuine  respect  for  the  Insti- 
tute, which  gave  us  quite  a  lift. 

Either  June  or  July  would  be  the  most  suitable  time  for  holding  summer 
meetings  in  Lennox. 
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We  are  much  pleased  to  report  that  we  have  received  a  grant  from  the 
County  Council  and  also  from  the  Ontario  Government.  We  need  a  library 
and  are  using  some  of  this  money  to  buy  a  few  books  towards  that  object. 

We  hope  to  achieve  great  results  frpm  a  concert  to  be  held  in  the  near 
future.     Our  motto  is  '*Excelsior." 

Mrs.  W.  S.  Dxjffett,  President. 
Lincoln. 

Our  Institute  was  organized  on  the  27th  of  February,  1901,  the  Bis- 
tricf  Officers  being  located  at  Campden. 

The  number  of  members  for  1903  is  eighty-one. 

There  are  no  Branch  Institutes  as  yet,  although  meetings  have  been  held 
at  various  places  in  the  townships  of  Grimsby,  Clinton  and  Louth.  We 
have  members  in  all  these  townships,  but  they  hesitate  to  take  the  respon- 
sibility of  running  a  Branch  Institute. 

Some  of  the  funds  are  used  in  purchasing  a  number  of  books  pertain- 
ing to  Domestic  Science,  and  these  have  been  circulated  as  well  as  possiEle 
among  the  members.  This,  however,  has  not  proved  very  satisfactory.  We 
have  also  used  a  portion  of  our  receipts  to  defray  expense  of  meeting  in 
different  places.  * 

I  think  the  greatest  hindrance  to  the  growth  of  our  work  is  the  lack  of 
willing  workers  to  make  the  meetings  interesting;  the  work  generally  fall- 
ing upon  a  few  who  are  willing  to  take  pa»rt.  Another  hindrance  is  a  lack 
of  proper  methods  of  securing  members.  We  depended  this  year  upon  the 
summer  meetings,  at  which  the  attendance  proved  to  be  small.  Still  another 
hindrance  is  the  lack  of  Government  literature  this  year.  Many  members 
pay  their  fee  that  they  may  receive  the  literature,  as  they  are  not  able  to 
attend  the  meetings. 

The  most  suitable  time  for  holding  meetings  in  our  locality  is  between 
the  24th  of  May  and  the  middle  of  June.  Later  the  fruit  season  begins 
and  lasts  until  November. 

The  benefits  derived  from  the  meetings  are  principally  that  women  are 
learning  to  devise  methods  of  lessesing  labor.  Also  more  attention  is  given 
to  proper  methods  of  cooking  food  to  secure  the  most  nutritive  value.  Ladies 
meet  together  oftener  and  exchange  ideas,  which  foster  a  friendliness  that 
renders  life  more  pleasant.  Many  a  hint  thrown  out  at  these  meetings,  turns 
drudgery  into  a  pleasure,  because  we  have  learned  fo  understand  the  reasons 
for  doing  many  things.  A  love  for  reading  is  cultivated  by  the  distribuiiion 
of  literati^re,  and  this  is  indeed  a  great  benefit. 

Mrs.  E.  W.  Fry,  Secretaiy. 

XoRTH  Middlesex. 

The  North  Middlesex  Women's  Institute  was  organized  on  July  25th, 
1903,  by  Misses  lieynolds  and  Hunter,  commencing ^  with  a  membership  of 
ten. 

At  the  end  of  November  we  have  thirty-one  members,  and.  seven  meet- 
ings have  been  held  in  the  homes  of  members. 

Ko  branch  Institutes  have  yet  been  organized. 

Some  pamphlets  from  Washington  and  Toronto  have  been  distributed 
among  our  members,  but  we  have  so  far  reserved  our  funds  to  pay  the  ex- 
penses of  a  speaker  in  the  near  future.  We  also  hope  to  procure  seme 
b^oks  and  magazines  shortly. 
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Lack  of  time  and  opportunity  to  go  the  distance  often  necessary  in  rural 
districts  is  a  hindrance  to  spreading  the  work.  It  also  seems  to  be  some- 
what di£Scult  to  get  many  interested  outside  of  certain  **8ets.'* 

We  believe  that  benefit  is  derived  in  meeting  together  in  a  social  way, 
and  exclianging  ideas  in  reference  to  doing  our  work. 

The  outlook  for  the  future, appears  to  be  encouraging. 


Mabel  H.  Zavitz,  Secretary. 


MONCK. 


Our  Institute  was  organized  on  March  18th,  1902,  by  Miss  Blanche 
Maddock,  who  accompanied  the  delegates  of  the  Farmers'  Institutes.  The 
ladies  at  the  meeting  were  very  much  interested  in  the  papers  given  by  Miss 
Maddock  on  Bread  and  Butter-making.  She  had  no  trouble  whatever  in 
forming  an  Institute,  with  a  membership  of  thirteen,  with  Mrs.  Campbell, 
(our  present  delegate  to  Guelph)  as  President,  which  office  she  filled  in  a 
very  able  manner. 

Our  membership  has  increased  to  forty-four,  and  we  have  one  Branch 
Institute  at  Winger. 

We  have  had  demonstrations  by  Miss  •Smith,  Miss  Hunter  and  Miss 
Fisher,  and  "Home  Talk"  from  Mrs.  Kinney. 

Under  the  heading*  of  "Hindrances"  we  may  state  that  we  have  not 
received  literature  thiai  year,  although  reports  were  received  last  year.  We 
also  find  difficulty  in  getting  the  members  to  take  part  in  the  meetings. 

The  most"  suitable  time  for  holding .  summer  meetings  in  our  district 
would  be  in  September. 

The  greatest  benefits  we  derive  from  the  Institute  is  the  social  inter- 
course  which  is  made  possible,  as  we  all  feel  like  one  united  family.  We 
meet  the  first  Tuesday  in  each  month. 

The  outlook  for  the  future  is  good. 

Mrs.  Joseph  Bui;ning,  Secretary. 


East  Northumberland. 

Our  Institute  was  organized  by  Mr.   G.   C.   Creelman,   in  June,    19Q1. 

We  have  ninety-five  members. 

We  have  a  Branch  Institute  at  Brighton,  with  some  sixteen  members; 
this  was  organized  by  Miss  Agnes  Smith,  in  July,  1903. 

We  have  no  library,  but  have  subscribed  for  several  copies  of  "Good 
Housekeeping^'  and  now  some  twenty-six  members  of  the  Institute  take  the 
paper. 

Referring  to  the  work  of  the  Association  I  think  we  may  congratulate 
ourselves  on  the  work  that  has  been  achieved.  We  have  held  twenty  meet- 
ings during  the  past  year,  viz.,  eleven  at  Murray,  five  at  Wooler,  three  at 
Brighton,  one  at  Warkworth  (with  an  audience  of  eight  hundred  and  fifty- 
five  women),  the  average  attendance  being  forty-three. 

We  have  not  met  with  any  special  hindrance  in  our  work,  but  the 
Institute  seems  to  be  on  the  high  road  to  success. 

Would  think  the  first  two  weeks  in  June  by  far  the  best  time  to  hold 
eur  summer  meetings. 

The  question  as  to  the  benefits  derived  from  the  Institute,  is  a  broad 
one,  as  in  our  Institute  we  think  the  benefits  are  many  and  varied.  The 
social  side  of  the  work  is  one  of  its  greatest  blessings.  We  meet  our  neigh- 
bors, not  with  a  formal  nod  as  formerly,  but  with  a  friendly  greeting. 


I 
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The  aim  of  the  Institute  for  the  past  year  has  been  to  stimulate  thr<iugh- 
jout  the  district  an  interest  in  the  highest  Institution  on  earth — the  home — 
and  the  outlook  is  very  bright. 

Mrs.  J.  Wellington  Crews,  Secretary. 

West  Northumberland. 

West  jNorthumberland  Institute  was  organized  on  January  22nd,  1901. 

Our  membership  for  1903  is  seventy-two. 

There  are  no  Branch  Institutes  in  our  district,  neither  have  we  a  library. 
Some  members  subscribed  to  * 'Canadian  Good  Housekeeping]'  after  seeing 
the  sample  copies  supplied  to  the  Secretary. 

Tho  funds  of  the  Institute  have  been  disposed  of  in  pay  ins:  the  expenses 
of  delegates,  postage,  stationery,  advertising,  badges  for  members,  salary 
And  travelling  expenses  of  the  Secretary. 

The  hindrances  we  meet  with  are  indifterence  on  the  part  of  the  women, 
and  the  number  of  other  societies  already  organized  in  the  district. 

July  and  August  would  be  the  best  time  for  summer  meetings. 

The  benefits  derived  are,  friendly  intercourse,  and  a  knowledge  of  im- 
proved methods  of  housekeeping  and  home-making. 

We  do  not  see  any  reasonable  prospect  of  much  change  in  the  present 
conditions.  Mrs.  James  Davidson,  Secretary.  , 

North  Norfolk. 

The  North  Norfolk  Institute  was  organized  in  January,  1902,  by  Miss 
Blanche  Maddock. 

We  have  ninety-eight  members  for  1903. 

There  are  two  liranch  Institutes,  Simcoe,  organized  in  February,  and 
Port  Dover,  organized  in  June,  1903. 

The  library  is  limited.  Wie  subscribe  for  two  copies  of  \'Canadiaa> 
Good  Housekeeping"  and  ^^McCalFs  Magazine." 

The  funds  are  used  to  pay  expenses  of  meetings,  delegates'  expem«e« 
postage  J  stationery,  etc. 

The  chief  hindrance  in  spreading  tho  work  is  lack  of  interest,  so  that 
those  who  have  not  joined  the  Institute  will  not  attend  the  meetings. 

June  would  be  the  best  time  with  us  for  holding  summer  meetings. 

The  benefits  derived  are  the  ideas  we  p;ei  from  the  papers  and  addresses 
given  at  the  meetings. 

The  outlook  for  the  future  is  encouraging,  if  the  right  officers  are  elected 
to  carry  on  the  work.  ^Irs.  Safford  Kitchen,  Secretary. 

North  Ontario. 

Organized  in  November,  1900,  by  Miss  Laura  Rose. 

Our  membership  for  1903  is  seventy-seven. 

We  have  no  Branch  Institutes,  but  have  a  small  librarv. 

We  use  our  funds  in  employing  outside  speakers  and  demonstrators,  rent 
for  hall,  printing,  postage,  etc. 

During  our  career  we  have  met  with  no  particular  hindrances. 

June  would  be  the  best  time  for  holding  summer  meetings. 

The  Institute  helps  to  make  women  more  sociable,  and  by  exchanging 
ideas  and  experiences  in  reference  to  domestic  work,  we  acquire  better 
methods  of  managing  the  home  and  of  doing  our  work. 

The  outlook  for  the  future  is  very  encouraging. 

Mrs.  C.   S.  Goodrk-h,  vSecretary. 
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South  Ontakio. 

South  Ontario  Institute  sends  greetings  to  lier  sister  societies. 

In  reviewing  the  past  four  years,  since  the  organization  of  the  Insti- 
tute in  1899,  \^ith  a  membei'ship  of  twenty-three  to  begin  with,  1  think  1 
can  safely  say  that  the  years  have  marked  progress.  The  membership  at 
the  present  time  is  one  hundred  and  twenty-three.  The  meetings  throughout 
the  past  have  been  helpful,  inspiring  and  enthusiastic.  Mr.  Creelman  has 
sent  us  very  able  speakers  from  time  to  time,  in  the  p>ersons  of  Misses  Rose, 
Maddock,  Linton,  Millar,  iSmith  and  Mongan,  who  gave  demonstrations  in 
cooking,  etc.  We  have  also  had  Mrs.  Colin  Campbell,  who  delighted  us 
with  her  lectures  on  various  *'home"  subjects,  much  to  our  benefit. 

The  Institute  members  availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity  of  attend- 
ing demonstrations  at  the  Whit])y  Ladies'  College,  on  two  occasions,  through 
the  kindness  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Hare.  These  demonstrations  were  thoroughly 
appreciated  by  all  our  members  who  were  there. 

We  have  also  had  *'At  Homes"  and  ^'Picnics"  at  different  periods,  w^hich 
have  kindled  a  friendly  feeling  among  the  people  of  South  Ontario,  .and  still 
there  is  plenty  of  room  for  advancement,  as  we  feel  that  we  have  only  touched 
the  border.  However,  we  intend  to  go  on  and  ^'possess  the  land,"  as  we 
know  that  **head  and  hands  form  the  unit  of  perfect  labor." 

Our  district  officers  are  located  at  Whitbv,  and  we  have  Branch  Insti- 
tutes  at  Brooklin,  Columbus,  Myrtle  and  Greenbank. 

Our  library  consists  of  a  dozen  volumes,  with  two  or  three  magazines. 

We  find  the  most  suitable  time  for  summer  meetings  is  in  May  or  June. 

The  outlook  for  the  future  is  bright  and  promising,  and  we  are  hoping 
for  great  success  in  1904.  ^ji^^.    ^    X>    Annis,  Secretary. 

South  Oxford. 

The  South  Oxford  Women's  Institute  w^as  organized  in  January,  1903, 
by  Miss  Ida  Hunter,  of  Toronto.  We  started  with  a  membership  of  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty- four,  and  have  since  increased  to  two  hundred  and  twenty- 
three.  This  mfem^bership  includes  three  B)ranches,  which  are  located  at 
Springford,  Brownsville  and  Mount  Elgin. 

We  have  no  library  and  have  distri])uted  no  periodicals,  except  those 
sent  to  the  members  by  the  Superintendent. 

Our  expenditure  for  the  year  has  been  only  for  supplementary  meetings 
in  July,  hall  rents,  postal  cards,  etc. 

Summer  is  generally  our  busy  time,  and  it  is  often  difficult  to  get  a 
horse,  yet  there  is  a  time  about  the  last  of  June  that  is  not  as  busy,  and  the 
meetings  could  be  made  a  success. 

At  our  meetings  we  aim  to  secure  topics  of  interest,  and  have  tried  to 
find  the  most  successful  way  of  doing  many  necessary  things.  Our  meet- 
ings seem  to  be  interesting,  and  in  fact  have  set  us  thinking  about  how  we- 
ought  to  live. 

We  hope  for  great  things  for  the  future,  as  we  have  an  increase  of 
interest  in  the  work  of  the  Women's  Instiiute.      May  Emigii    Secretary^ 

Pkel. 

The  Peel  Institute  was  organized  on  January  12th,  1901.  From  a  very 
small  and  weak  beginning,  we  have  grown  to  be  a  society  of  some  import- 
ance. We  have  reached  out  and  gathered  a  membership  from  all  parts  of 
the  county,  and  for  1903  our  books  show  it  membership  of  one  hundred  and 
eighty-two.  • 
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The  officers  of  the  Main  Institute  are  at  Brampton,  while  we  have  Branch 
Institutes  at  Alton  and  Cooks ville.  The  former  Branch  is  in  a  very  flourish- 
ing condition. 

We  subscribe  for  three  magazines,  viz.,  "Good  Housekeeping"  "Home 
Science  Magazine,"  and  "Farming  World." 

The  funds  are  used*  to  defray  expenses  of  meetings  and  to  employ  suit- 
able persons  to  address  meetings. 

During  the  past  summer  we  had  six  meetings  in  July.  They  were  not 
a  success.  In  the  warm  weather  we  found  that  the  town  and  village  people 
would  not  go  to  the  meetings,  and  the  country  people  were  too  busy.  In 
our  county  we  do  not  want  summer  meetings,  unless  we  could  have  them  in 
June. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  benefits  received : 

(1)  The  bringing  together  of  town  and  country  women,  thereby  making 
them  more  sociable.  (2)  The  development  of  confidence  in  timid  women, 
who  were  very  much  backward  about  taking  part  in  the  programmes.  (3) 
The  broadening  of  our  ideas  by  exchange  of  thought  and  experience.  (4) 
Added  interest  in  our  everyday  work,  on  account  of  the  way  in  which  its 
importance  has  been  emphasized. 

While  there  have  been  discouragements  in  carrying  on  the  work,  taken 
as  a  whole  it  has  been  pleasant  and  profitable.  We  trust  that  the  year 
1904  may  be  even  more  successful  than  any  year  in  Ihe  past,  and  that  ere 
lo^ig  we  may  have  at  least  half  the  women  in  our  county  on  our  membership 
list.  This  is  the  standard  we  have  set  for  ourselves,  and  by  working  hard 
we  hope  to  attain  it.  Ethel  M.  Hewson,  Secretary. 

South  Perth. 

The  Women's  Institute  of  South  Perth  was  organzied  at  Tavistock  m 
March,  1902. 

We  have  now  eighty-five  members,  and  two  Branch  Institutes,  one  at 
Kirkton  and  the  other  at  Staff  a. 

We  have  subscribed  for  one  periodical  only. 

We  have  expended  our  funds  in  paying  expenses  of  delegates,  adver- 
tising meetings,  postage,  etc. 

The  hindrances  met  with  in  spreading  the  work  are  indifference  and  a 
misconception  of  the  true  value  of  the  Institute,  and  also  the  timidity  of 
members  in  giving  expression  to  their  experiences  for  the  benefit  of  others. 
^Best  time  for  summer  meetings — June  or  September. 

Some  of  the  benefits  derived  from  the  Institute  are  a  better  knowledge 
of  the  value  of  well-cooked  food,  and  increased  sociability. 

We  are  looking  forward  to  a  profitable  new  year. 

H^ttie  L.  Baker,  Secretary. 

West  Peterboro. 

This  Institute  was  organized  in  Lakefield  in  1901. 

The  membership  for  1903  is  sixty-five. 

In  October,  1903,  a  Branch  Institute  was  organized  at  Warsaw,  and 
it  is  flourishing,  and  the  membership  growing. 

Our  Institute  takes  the  following  periodicals ;  "Woman's  Monthly  Mag- 
azine," "Home  Science  Magazine,"  and  the  "Farm  Journal." 

Our  funds  are  disposed  of  by  paying  for  hall  and  for  speakers.  The 
Institute  has  also  decided  to  remunerate  the  Secretary  for  her  work  by  pay- 
ing her  ten  dollars,  but  this  has#iot*yet  been  done.  West  Peterboro  Insti- 
tute sent  a  delegate  last  year  to  the  Guelph  Convention  and.  one  this  year,  1903. 
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SNie  of  the  chief  difficulties  met  with  was  to  get  our  ladies  to  freely 
dis<2«s8  the  subjects  chosen  for  the  meetings.  Interest  flagged  on  this  account^ 
but  we  are  gradually  improving  in  this  respect  and  we  find  that  as  interest 
increases  it  has  a  corresponding  effect  on  the  membership. 

We  hold  regular  monthly  meetings  all  through  the  summer,  and  find 
i^  an  improvement  on  dropping  the  work  for  two  or  three  months,  as  in  the 
latter  ease  it  is  very  hard  to  get  the  ladies  together  again.  We  held  our 
special  meeting  in  July,  and  enjoyea  Miss  Mongan's  and  Mrs.  Campbeira 
discourses.     The  meeting  was  in  every  way  a  decided  success. 

One  of  the  chief  benefits  of  our  Institute  work  has  been  seen  in  the 
breaking  down  of  denominational  stiffness,  and  promoting  sociability.  The 
good  derived  along  the  line  of  good  housekeeping  has  been  great. 

The  future  of  our  Institute  is  very  buright.  The  members  Are  very 
entkusiastic  over  our  work,  and  the  prospects  for  1904  are  very  encouraging. 

Mrs.  G.  Fitzgerald,  Secretary. 

South  Simcoe. 

L)  Organized  in  June,  IdOL 

Members  for  1903 — seventy-eight. 

Branch  Institutes.     Bond  Head,  Thornton  and  Churchill. 
^)  Library  consists  of  about  twelve  books  and  magazines. 
i)  Last  year  we  spent  our  money  in  secretary's  salary,  sending  two 
delegates  to  Quelph,  postage,  stationery,  etc. 

(6)  The  hindrances  we  meet.  Lack  of  interest,  and  difficulty  in  getting 
ladies  to  prepare  papers. 

(7)  Last  summer  we  did  not  hold  any,  as  many  of  our  members  were 
away  camping,  and  the  farmers'  wives  seemed  too  busy  to  attend. 

(8)  We  have  had  some  good  papers,  and  have  found  out  new  ways  of 
doing  our  work,  through  learning  the  opinions  and  methods  of  other  members. 

(9)  The  outlook  appears  bright  at  present.  We  would  like  some  use- 
f  «1  hints  to  enable  us  to  make  meetings  more  interesting. 

Mrs.  Orlando  Lewis,  Secretary. 

,  Union. 

SWie  Union  Women's  Instifute  was  organized  at  Clifford,  in  JaMuary, 
1901. 

Our  membership  for  1903  is  eighty. 

We  subscribe  for  twenty  of  the  best  periodicals. 

Our  expenses  consist  of  hall  rent,  expenses  of  speakers  and  of  holding 
meetings  at  different  parts  of  the  district,  salary  of  the  secretary,  also  of 
our  librarian. 

Our  worst  hindrance  is  the  feeling  of  incompetency  to  carry  on  the  work 
of  organizing  Branch  Institutes. 

We  think  the  latter  part  of  August  is  the  best  time  to  hold  summer 
meetings. 

We  have  found  that  the  exchange  of  ideas  in  the  discussion  of  papers, 
etc.,  also  the  information  gleaned  from  the  periodicals,  have  been  beneficial. 

The  outlook  for  the  future  is  very  encouraging,  as  the  interest  in  the 
woflk  is  deepening.  Fannie  Fraser,  Secretary. 

East  Victoria. 

(A^  Organized  December,  1901. 

(19  Members  for  1903  is  ninety-four. 
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(3)  Branch  Institutes  have  been  organized  at  Bobcaj^'geon,  Omemee, 
Dunsford  and  Cambray. 

(4)  We  have  fifteen  volumes  in  our  library. 

(6)  Expenditure.     Printing,  advertising,  badges,  rent  of  halls. 

(6)  The  difficulty  in  reaching  different  points,  owing  to  the  number  of 
lakes. 

(7)  June. 

(8)  The  Institute  attracts  the  class  of  women  who  are  inclined  to  stay 
at  home  too  much  for  their  own  good,  both  of  body  and  mind.  The  inter- 
change of  ideas,  and  the  meeting  together  of  the  women  of  the  country  and 
town,  tend  to  the  broadening  of  the  views  of  both. 

(9)  The  prospects  are  brighter,  as  the  objects  of  the  Institute  are  better 
understood.  E    r     Cullis,   Secretary. 

West  Victoria. 

Date  of  organization,  March  24th,  1903. 

To  the  end  of  November,  1903,  we  have  eighty-one  members. 

There  are  three  Branch  Institutes,  viz. 

Woodville,  organized  September  1st,  1903. 
Little  Britain,  organized  September  17th,  1903. 
Oakwood,  organized  November  24th,  1903. 

We  have  not  yet  a  library,  nor  have  we  subscribed  for  any  periodicals. 

Funds  are  used  to  pay  expenses  of  delegates,  rent  of  halls,  printing  and 
advertising,  and  the  expenses  incident  to  organization. 

We  have  not  met  with  any  hindrances  in  spreading  the  work,  except 
that  in  large  places  the  ladies  feel  that  they  have  all  the  meetings  they  can 
attend. 

Last  of  June  is  the  most  suitable  time  for  summer  meetings. 

Some  of  the  benefits  derived  from  the  Institute :  The  whole  work  is 
an  educator,  developing  local  talent,  and  not  the  least  important  part  Ta 
the  social  aspect  of  the  work  in  bringing  the  ladies  of  the  country  and 
town  together,  also  interesting  ladies  whose  work  was  formerly  confined 
almost  entirely  to  their  own  particular  church. 

The  outlook  is  good.  Much  interest  is  taken  in  the  work,  and  people 
are  asking  what  it  is  all  about  and  expressing  their  approval  and  flesire  to 

join  us.  ]VIrs.  D.  C.  Trew,  Secretary. 

North  Waterloo. 

*  • 

North  AVaterloo  Institute  was  organized  at  Winterbourne,  in  the  town- 
ship of  Woolwich,  on  February  15th,  1902,  by  Miss  Laura  Rose,  of  Guelph. 
We  commenced  with  a  membership  of  thirty-five,  but  have  grown  until  for 
1903  our  member«iliip  is  one  hundred  and  forty-seven. 

We  have  a  ^^Jranch  Institute  at  Waterloo  and  another  at  Wellesley. 

With  our  funds,  which  we  still  have  on  hand,  we  purpose  having  a 
library,  and  distributing  useful  periodicals  among  our  members.  We 
thought  of  buying  utensils  for  demonstrations,  so  that  the  delegates  might 
not  be  put  to  the  trouble  of  bringing  an  outfit  with  them,  but  most  of  the 
ladies  are  in  favor  of  the  library. 

Regarding  the  progress  of  our  work,  I  think  the  want  of  confidence  to 
speak  in  public  is  the  general  difficulty.  It  is  not  that  our  members  lack 
in  intelligence,  but  it  is  the  inability  to  express  ourselves  in  public  that  we 
seem  to  feel.  At  Winterbourne  we  have  had  excellent  papers  on  everything 
pertaining  to  Household  Science,  both  domestic  and  intellectual,  and  all 
seem  willing  to  do  their  utmost  to  make  the  meetings  a  success. 


l' 
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Now,  a  little  about  the  most  suitable  time  for  holding  summer  meet- 
ings. I  think  tve  will  all  agree  that  July  is  about  as  convenient  and  certainly 
as  pleasant  a  month  as  we  could  hold  our  gatherings  in.  Another  idea  is 
that  we  are  more  likely  to  get  a  horse  at  that  season.  Earlier  in  the  season 
it  is  plowing,  sowing,  harrowing,  hauling  manure,  drilling,  etc.,  and  later 
•comes  haying,  harvesting,  threshing,  fall  plowing,  etc.,  so  that  July  seems 
to  come  "between  times." 

When  speaking  of  the  benefits  of  the  Institute,  I  hardly  know  where  to 
-commence.^  I  might  mention  the  knowledge  we  receive  from  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  clever  delegates,  and  the  pleasant  intercourse  we  have  with 
iriends,  which  we  would  not  otherwise  see  from  one  year's  end  to  the  other. 
I  feel  that  a  great  many  tired  *'8tay-at-home"  women  come  to  our  meetings 
and  go  home  full  of  new  ideas  and  pleasant  thoughts,  thereby  enabling  them 
to  resume  more  cheerfully  the  daily  routine  of  work. 

Kegarding  the  outlook  for  the  future,  I  trust  the  interest  displayed  by 
the  members  in  the  past,  and  the  indefatigable  efforts  of  our  Secretary, 
Miss  McDougall,  may  be  a  guarantee  for  the  success  of  the  North  Waterloo 
Women's  Institute.  ll^s.  Andrew  Brown,  President. 

South  Waterloo. 

On  the  afternoon  of  Monday,  June  8th,  1903,  a  number  of  ladies  attended 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  South  Waterloo  Farmers'  Institute,  and  what 
is  now  South  Waterloo  Women's  Institute  was  organized  bv  Miss  Agnes 
Smith. 

Our  membership  for  1903  is  one  hundred  and  four.. 

Since  then  the  Institute  has  been  alive  to  the  interests  of  the  women 
of  the  district.  We  held  a  large  picnic  in  June,  at  which  over  a  hundred 
ladies  were  present.  It  is  the  intention  of  the  officers  to  make  the  picnic  an 
annual  outing,  in  which  the  gentlemen  will  participate. 

In  October  a  display  of  work  by  members  of  the  South  Waterloo  Women's 
Institute,  was  on  exhibition  at  the  Gait  Fall  Fair,  and  it  was  a  surprise  to 
note  the  difference  and  well-done  work  displayed,  and  we  feel  safe  in  saying 
it  was  not  half  what  the  members  of  our  organization  are  capable  of  doing. 
Large  carrots  were  shown,  well-mended  bags,  fruits,  bread,  butter,  jellies, 
•cakes,  cheese,  shawls,  slippers,  embroidery,  and,  as  they  say  on  auction  sale 
bills,  '*other  articles  too  numerous  to  mention"  were  there.  After  the  close 
of  the  Fair,  a  number  of  the  goodies  were  presented  to  the  Gait  General 
Hospital,  where  they  were  gladly  received. 

At  the  same  Fair  the  Institute  offered,  a  prize  of  $5.00  for  the  best  dis- 
play of  home-made  baking — $3.00,  1st  prize;  |2.00,  2nd  prizes  The  con- 
dition attached  to  the  receiving  of  this  prize  was  that  the  winner  should 
contribute  a  paper  on  "Baking"  at  one  of  the  Institute  meetings.  The 
winner  of  the  first  prize  gave  her  paper  at  the  October  meeting  in  Gait. 
Next  year  we  x>urpose  enlarging  along  this  line. 

We  have  not  organized  any  Branch  Institute,  and  we  are  hardly  deep 
enough  in  the  work  to  have  a  library,  though  we  believe  a  great  deal  of 
good  may  be  accomplished  by  circulating  helpful  books  and  periodicals. 

Hindrances  are  as  yet  unknown  to  the  South  Waterloo  Women's  Insti- 
tute. The  members  are  active,  willing,  progressive  women,  who  have  for 
.the  head  of  the  organization,  a  bright,  enthusiastic  President,  all  working 
together  "with  a  view  to  raising  the  general  standard  and  morals  of  our 
people." 

We  think  that  June  or  September  would  be  the  best  time  to  hold  summer 
meetings. 

5  F.I.  (I 
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The  benefits  derived  from  tlie  Institute  are  many.  Sociability  is  en- 
couraged^ ideas  exchanged,  the  young  learn  many  useful  lessons  from  the 
old,  and  the  old  keep  youthful  by  coming  in  contact  with  the  young.  We 
attend  our  meetings  to  learn,  and  certainly  our  ignorance  is  made  very 
apparent  to  ourselves — though  we  may  pride  ourselves  others  do  not  see  it. 

Our  outlook  for  the  future  is  bright,  we  might  say  brilliant.  If  we  had 
not  anything  else  in  view  excepting  these  conventions,  would  not  these  alone 
be  worth  joining  the  Institute  for?  But  this  convention  is  only  a  stimulus 
to  the  outlook  for  the  future.  How  could  it  help  being  bright,  when  we 
have  a  Superintendent  that  takes  such  an  interest  in  our  work,  makes  our 
tasks  so  light,  and  is  always  ready  to  promptly  answer  questions  sent  him 
by  enquiring  ones.  Mrs.  Will  Elliott,  Secretary. 

Well  AND. 

The  Welland  County  Women's  Institute  was  organized  on  April  25th, 
1901,  commencing  with  a  membership  of  twenty.  For  the  year  1903  the 
membership  is  thirty-five. 

As  yet  there  have  been  no  branches  formed,  although  it  has  been  pro- 
posed that  one  be  formed  at  Stevensville. 

As  to  the  extent  of  our  library^  we  have  a  small  collection  of  bound 
books,  and  have  also  subscribed  for  several  magazines  each  year.  Those 
subscribed  to  are:  "Home  Science  Magazine,"  "Vick's  Family  Magazine," 
and  "Physical  Culture  Magazine." 

The  Institute  has  provided  its  members  with  badges  and  tickets  at  a 
cost  of  $3.75.  The  other  ways  the  money  has  been  expended  are  in  the 
payment  of  lecturers'  expenses,  postage,  stationery,  etc. 

There  was  a  epidemic  of  scarlet  fever  in  our  locality  last  winter  that 
put  a  stop  to  our  meetings  from  November  until  May.  Of  course  we  had 
to  make  a  fresh  start,  as  a  great  many  had  lost  interest. 

The  members  found  the  month  of  July  very  convenient  for  the  holding 
of  summer  meetings,  and  I  think  it  will  be  as  well  if  we  can  continue  thc^ 
in  that  month. 

I  think  our  Women's  Institute  has  done  us  good  in  many  ways.  We 
find  it  a  benefit  socially,  for  at  our  monthly  meetings  we  have  an  opportunity 
of  meeting  our  friends  and  neighbors,  which  might  not  be  possible  other- 
wise. Also  by  taking  part  in  the  discussions  we  become  accustomed  to  talk- 
ing in  public,  without  being  nervous.  The  discussions  also  are  a  benefit, 
when  each  one  tells  what  she  has  learned  by  her  own  experience.  The  demon- 
strations in  cooking  have  been  much  appreciated  by  all.  We  try  to  make 
our  meetings  as  interesting  as  possible,  and  as  the  interest  among  the  mem- 
bers seems  to  be  increasing,  we  hope  to  be  able  £o  report  a  greater  progress 
in  the  work  at  the  end  of  next  year.         Myrtle  Cauthard,  Secretary. 

South  Wellington. 

This  Institute  was  organized  on  June  11th,  1903,  and  has  now  a  mem- 
bership of  forty-seven.  ^ 

We  have  three  Branch  Institutes,  viz.,  Marden,  Rockx^ood  and  Aberfoyle. 

The  Institute  cannot  yet  boast  of  a  library. 

The  funds  of  the  Society  are  as  yet  untouched,  and  we  have  not  planned 
for  their  expenditure,  beyond  paying  the  running  expenses. 

The  hindrances  to  the  progress  of  the  work  have  been  mainly — a  lack 
of  experience  on  the  part  of  members,  indifference  on  the  part  of  some^  un- 
willingness to  take  part  in  the  meetings,  a  lack  of  interest  in  the  use  and 
workings  of  the  Institute,  arising  chiefly  from  the  fact  that  it  is  not  under- 
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stood  what  benefits  are  to  b©  derived  from  the  organization.  We  hope,  how- 
ever, to  prove  to  even  the  most  skeptical  that  a  real  benefit  may  be  derived 
from  meeting  together  and  discussing  the  problems  ^hich  we  all  encounter 
in  our  every  day  routine.  .       ^ 

The  most  suitable  time  for  holding  summer  meetings  we  believe  to  be 
during  the  months  of  June  or  September,  partly  because  it  is  slack  ^me, 
and  partly  because  we  are  surer  of  fine  weather. 

We  do  not  claim  any  great  benefits  yet,  the  chief  one  being  that  we 
have  brought  before  us  the  fact  that  no  matter  how  efficient  we  may  be,  there 
is  always  room  for  improvement.  Besides  we  are  given  an  opportunity  for 
meeting  and  thus  creating  a  sociability  amongst  neighbors,  otherwise  im- 
possible. Along  with  these  we  might  mention;  one  meeting  addressed  by 
Miss  Haddock,  her  subject  being  "Bacteria^"  and  one  addressed  by  Miss 
Carter,  whose  subject  was  "The  Sunny  Side  of  Dairy  Life.*'  These  addresses 
were  very  interesting  and  instructive.  Previous  to  the  organization  of  the 
Institute  we  had  the  pleasure  of  listening  to,  an  address  on  ''Emergencies*' 
by  Miss  Millar. 

We  hope  that  the  coming  year  may  show  increased  interest  in  and 
attendance  at  the  meetings  of  our  Institute. 

^  Alicb  Whitelaw,  Secretary. 

West  Wellington. 

West  Wellington  Institute  was  organized  on  June  6th,  1903,  with  a 
membership  of  fifty-five,  which  has  since  been  increased  to  one  hundred  and 
one. 

We  have  organized  two  Branches  at  the  extreme  points  of  our  district, 
80  as  to  cover  the  largest  portion  of  our  territory.  One  Branch  is  at  Glen- 
allan  and  the  other  at  Palmerston. 

We  have  no  library  or  periodicals  yet.  We  have  spent  our  money  in 
holding  meetings  at  different  places,  and  in  getting  speakers  for  same>  rent 
of  halls,  postage,  stationery,  etc. 

One  great  hindrance  has  been  lack  of  funds.  We  did  not  organize  m 
time  to  secure  the  County  grant  for  this  year,  so  that  it  has  taken  most  of 
our  membership  fees  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  July  meetings.  The  Farmers' 
Institute  grant  was  used  to  assist  the  Branches  and  to  pay  for  advertising. 
The  grant  from  the  Government  we  used  to  hold  a  series  of  meetings  at 
Drayton,  Palmerston  and  Glenallan,  and  in  sending  a  delegate  to  the 
Women's  Institute  Convention. 

No  literature  coming  from  the  Department  made  it  very  hard  to  secure 
new  members.  We  have  good  talent  in  our  Institute,  but  the  difficulty  we 
have  met  with  is  to  get  the  members  to  realize  the  meetings  are  theirs,  and 
until  we  can  awaken  the  general  membership  to  their  responsibility,  the 
greater  part  of  the  work  will  fall  on  the  Department  and  upon  the  executive 
of  the  Institute. 

The  best  time  for  holding  summer  meetings  in  our  district,  is  from 
May  20th  to  June  20th. 

One  great  benefit 'is  the  mingling  together  of  all  classes  and  the  inter- 
change of  thought.  It  has  helped  to  broaden  our  ideas,  as  well  as  increased 
our  sphere  of  usefulness. 

We  are  much  encouraged  from  our  six  months'  work,  and  are  looking 
forward  to  greater  things  in  the  future,  when  we  can  reach  the  silent,  plod- 
ding women  with  their  buried  ambitions,  and  help  to  brighten  the  lives  and 
develop  the  abilities  of  their  daughters  as  well  as  make  all  more  worthy  of 
so  goodly  a  heritage  as  our  own  glorious  Canada. 

Mes.  S.  M.  Clemens,  President. 
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North  Wentwoeth. 

4 

The  North  Wentworth  Women's  Institute  was  organized  on  February 
19th,  1903,  with  a  membership  of  one  hundred  and  twelve. 

We  have  three  Branch  Institutes,  namely,  Lynden,  Westover,  and  West 
FJamboro. 

Our  funds  have  mostly  been  disposed  of  by  hiring  demonstrators,  pay- 
ing rent  of  halls,  postage,  etc. 

There  is  no  particular  hindrance  in  the  work.  It  seems  to  go  along 
very  smoothly. 

The  most  suitable  time  for  holding  summer  meetings  we  think  to  be  in 
July,  about  the  same  time  as  last  year. 

Some  of  the  benefits  derived  from  the  Institute  are  a  more  systematic 
method  of  housekeeping,  bringing  people  together,  and  discJussing  different 
methods  of  work. 

Our  outlook  for  the  future  is  very  bright  and  hopeful. 

Mrs.  W.  Wood,  Secretary. 

South  Wentworth. 

In  reply  to  the  questions  asked  in  the  programme  for  the  Women's  Insti- 
tute Convention,  I  beg  to  report  as  follows  : 

The  South  Wentworth  Institute  was  organized  February  19th,  1897. 

The  membership  for  l903  is  one  hundred  and  ninety-six. 

We  have  three  Branches,  viz.,  Carluke,  Jerseyville  and  Binbrook. 

Our  library  is  composed  of  the  Chautaqua  Reading  Course,  and  a  num- 
ber of  periodicals,  which  are  supplied  to  members.    - 

We  have  purchased  a  demonstrating  outfit  which  is  used  at  nearly  every 
meeting  and  necessitates  the  expenditure  of  more  or  less  money,  which  with 
our  expenses  in  purchasing  periodicals,  delegates  expenses,  cards,  printing, 
advertising,  hall  rent,  etc.,  has  used  up  the  funds  at  our  disposal.  We  may 
say  that  we  have  been  liberally  treated  by  both  our  Township  and  County 
Councils  in  the  way  of  grants.  Our  County  Council  gave  us  a  grant  of  f20, 
and  our  Township  Council  |10,  and  I  would  like  to  impress  very  strongly 
upon  my  co-workers  from  other  constituencies  that  it  is  our  right  to  receive 
assistance  from  the  sources  which  I  have  indicated,  and  I  cannot  understand 
why  so  many  of  our  Institutes  have  failed  to  take  advantage  of  it.  I  feel 
that  we  have  a  stronger  claim  upon  the  Township  and  County  Councils  than 
the  Farmers'  Institute,  on  account  of  our  management  being  so  much  more 
expensive. 

Among  the  many  hindrances  we  meet  with  in  spreading  our  work,  we 
find  a  very  strong  apathy  on  the  part  of  oflScers  of  the  Farmers'  Institutes 
in  localities  where  an  attempt  is  made  to  establish  Branches.  We  also  find 
prejudice  in  the  minds  of  women  against  Women's  Institutes,  owing  princi- 
pally, we  believe,  to  ignorance  of  our  objects  and  aims,  as  the  Institute  is 
looked  upon  as  merely  a  "Cooking  School."  We  might  also  say  that  we 
find  many  women  who  think  their  own  way  the  best,  and  do  not  like  to  be 
interfered  with  in  their  methods  of  doing  Iheir  work,  believing,  as  they 
do,  that  in  following  the  example  of  their  mothers  and  grandmothers  they 
will  not  go  far  astray.  Any  attempt  to  revolutionize  household  methods 
is  looked  upon  as  an  interference.  Possibly  on^e  of  our  greatest  difficulties 
is  lack  of  funds  in  spreading  the  work  of  our  organization.  Our  members 
feel  they  cannot  well  afford  to  meet  the  necessary  expense  in  travelling  from 
place  to  place,  and  the  funds  at  our  disposal  are  not  necessary  to  meet  these 
disbursements.  I  feel  that  we  ought  7o  make  a  united  appeal  to  our  worthy 
Superintendent,  Mr.  Creelman,  to  see  if  he  cannot  devise  some  method  where- 
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by  we  can  procure  more  assistance  from  the  Government  to  help  us  in  the 
laudable  work  we  have  undertaken. 

We  think  the  most  suitable  time  for  holding  meetings  is  from  the 
middle  of  June  to  the  middle  of  July. 

We  consider  the  Institute  of  incalculable  value.  We  are  permitted  to 
have  an  interchange  of  both  thoughts  and  methods^  and  questions  of  vital 
importance  to  us  in  our  homes  are  discussed  from  every  possible  standpoint. 
Our  Institutes  meet  and  dispel  what  has  been  long  felt  in  rural  life — the 
want  of  greater  sociability  on  the  part  of  even  near  neighbors.  The  better 
sanitation  of  our  homes  is  becoming  a  burning  question,  also  the  relative 
value  of  different  kinds  of  food,  so  as  to  give  the  most  nourishment  to  the 
human  system.  We  consider  that  training  for  domestic  work  should  be 
classed  among  and  looked  upon  as  quite  as  important  as  any  of  the  professions. 

We  consider  the  outlook  for  the  future  particularly  bright,  as  shown 
by  the  wonderful  progress  made  by  the  organization  since  its  inception. 
Women  everywhere  are  awakening  to  the  necessity  of  a  more  thorough  train- 
ing for  the  work  in  the  home,  which  training  the  Institute  in  part  supplies. 

M.  E.  Nash,  Secretary.  Mrs.  F.  M.  Carpenter,  Delegate. 

East  York. 

East  York  Women's  Institute  was  organized  at  Wexford  on  November 
30th,  1900,  by  Miss  Blan(;he  Maddock.  Twenty-two  members  were  secured 
at  the  two  meetings  held  at  Wexford  and  Agincourt  in  connection  with  the 
meeting  of  the  I'armers'  Institute. 

We  now  have  a  membership  of  nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty. 

Ever  since  the  organization  we  have  continued  to  meet  about  every  two 
weeks  during  the  winter,  and  have  held  two  or  three  meetings  during  the 
summer.  We  have  three  meeting-places  in  our  neighborhood,  viz.,  Wex- 
ford, Agincourt  and  Ellesmere,  and  have  Branches  formed  at  the  following 
places :  Thornhill,  Box  Grove,  Union ville  and  Markham.  These  Branches 
are  working  well,  and  meet  regularly,  with  the  exception  of  Unionville. 
During  our  regular  meetings  this  fall  we  organized  a  Branch  at  York  Mills, 
with  a  membership  of  twelve.  We  found  the  best  subjects  to  take  up  for 
discussion  at  first  were  the  preparing  and  cooking  of  foods,  as  women  have 
always  been  fond  of  exchanging  recipes  and  discussing  their  merits,  when- 
ever they  happen  to  meet  socially.  For  this  reason  the  members  felt  more 
at  home  with  these  subjects  than  with  any  others,  and  when  they  become 
accustomed  to  the  sound  of  their  own  voice  in  public  thej*  will  have  won  the 
battle. 

We  received  this  year  besides  the  Government  grant,  ten  dollars  from 
the  County  Council  and  twenty  dollars  from  the  Farmers'  Institute. 

The  Women's  Institute  meets  at  the  same  place  as  the  Farmers'  Insti- 
tute, the  farmers  occupying  the  hall  in  the  locality  and  the  ladies  meeting 
at  a  private  house.  We  find  the  ladies  much  more  sociable  and  much  more 
inclined  to  come  out  when  we  meet  in  a  private  house.  There  is  always  some 
one  to  meet  them  at  the  door  and  welcome  them. 

We  secured  three  books  towards  a  library  some  three  years  ago,  and 
last  year  subscribed  for  the  *' American  Kitchen  Magazine,"  and  the  *'Cana- 
dian  Horticulturist,"  but  have  done  nothing  further  since.  The  members 
do  not  seem  interested  enough  in  literature  along  that  line,  to  justify  our 
subscribing  for  these  magazines.  I  think  it  is  a  failing  on  the  part  of  the 
women  of  our  Institute.  They  will  work,  but  do  not  do  the  thinking  and 
reading  they  should. 

The  only  hindrance  I  see  in  the  spreading  of  the  work,  is  too  often  lack 
of  time  on  the  part  of  the  officers  for  propagation  work,  and  in  some  Insti- 
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tutes  lack  of  efficient  officers,  or  at  least  improper  persons  in  office.  Then, 
too,  many  officers  cannot  afford  the  time  when  they  receive  little  or  no  renrun- 
eration  for  it. 

If  the  Annual  Meeting  could  be  held  in  May,  then  it  would  be  much 
better  to  hold  the  summer  meetings  in  June,  or,  probably  the  officers  could 
be  elected  at  the  same  time.  July  is  an  extremely  busy  and  hot  month,  and 
I  think  the  meetings  would  be  much  more  successful  if  held  in  June  than 
in  July. 

Some  of  the  benefits  received  have  been  the  drawing  of  isolated  women 
outside  of  themselves,  and  the  sociable  part  of  the  Institute  has  done  much 
for  a  great  number  in  our  district.  The  discussions  have  started  the  mem- 
bers thinking  on  different  lines  of  thought,  and  we  hope  in  time  to  see  all 
our  members  do  more  reading.  "The  benefits  are  scarcely  appreciated  as  yet, 
more  than  the  enjoyment  of  coming  together  and  the  discussing  of  hame 
subjects.  Our  members  do  not  all  realize  what  the  Institute  is  really  doing 
for  them.     The  seed  is  being  sown  which  will  show  fruitage  later. 

I  think  tlie  Women's  Institute  has,  perhaps,  a  more  promising  future 
than  any  organization  which  has  yet  come  into  existence,  at  least  so  far  as 
the  women  of  the  country  are  concerned.  There  is  no  limit  to  the  work. 
We  may  go  on  and  on  and  see  yet  greater  heights  ahead  of  us.  What  affecfs 
the  home  affects  the  nation.  As  yet  the  Institutes  have  taken  up  little 
except  the  subject -of  "Foods."  That  was  a  suitable  subject  to  start  with, 
but  we  must  go  on  from  step  to  step.  Why  should  we  not  study,  think  and 
work?  Women  should  understand  their  own  makfe  up,  physically,  mentally 
and  morally,  and  the  Institute  is  the  means  at  hand  for  their  obtaining  this 
knowledge.  It  seems  as  though  many  of  our  women  are  not  ready  for  this 
yet,  but  it  will  come.  If  we  could  just  get  the  idea  of  the  Institute  being  a 
school,  and  the  members  of  it  being  students,  we  should  derive  much  more 
benefit  therefrom.     It  will  surely  come,  but  it  will  take  time. 

Lulu  Reynolds,  Secretary. 

West  York. 

Our  Institute  was  organized  in  June,  1901,  by  Miss  Blanche  Haddock^ 

We  have  now  one  hundred  and  nine  members. 

There  are  two  Branch  Institutes  in  West  York,  one  at  Maple  and  the 
other  at  Kleinburg, ,  while  the  officers  of  the  Main  Institute  are  located 
at  Weston.     These  two  Branches  have  been  established  less  than  a  year. 

As  yet  we  have  no  library,  but  have  bonused  the  magazine  known  as 
"Canadian  Good  Housekeeping,''  and  are  able  to  give  it  to  our  members 
at  a  greatly  reduced  rate. 

The  other  methods  of  disposing  of  our  funds  have  been  in  paying  expenses 
of  demonstrators  and  assisting  to  organize  the  Branch  Institutes. 

The  one  great  hindrance  I  find  is  in  getting  the  women  to  attend  the 
meetings.  After  they  have  been  at  one  or  two  meetings  it  is  all  right,  but 
farmers'  wives  do  not  seem  interested  enough  to  come  out  to  the  meetings, 
though  in  many  cases  their  husbands  have  paid  their  fees. 

June  seems  to  be  the  best  time  for  holding  meetings. 

I  think  the  greatest  benefit  derived  from  the  Institute  is  that  it  brings 
women  together  to  talk  over  their  household  affairs,  which  means  a  great 
deal  to  every  housekeeper.  In  these  days  when  it  is  almost  impossible  to  get 
help  in  the  house,  every  little  contrivance  and  labor-saving  machine  comes 
as  a  boon  to  the  housekeeper.  Also  the  present  conditions  require  that  we 
should  have  a  knowledge  of  the  value  of  foods. 

The  outlook  for  our  Institute  is  very  bright  and  full  of  possibilities,  and 
we  feel  that  it  will  fill  a  "long  felt  want." 

Helen  J.  Grubbe,  Secretary. 
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THE  FARM  HOME. 
By  Miss  Martha  Van  Bensselaer^  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.T. 

(Delivered  at   Ontario    Agrioaltoral   and  Experimental  Union  Meeting.  December  7th,  1903.) 

There  is  no  doubt  that  everyone  here  to-night  has  some  special  interest 
in  some  farm  home.  I  could  ask  for  no  better  audience  than  one  made  up  of 
representatives  of  the  farm.  It  has  rarely  been  my  privilege  to  speak  before 
an  audience  where  there  were  so  many  young  men  and  women  who 
were  probably  from  the  farm  home.  In  our  own  State  across  the  line,  it 
is  a  matter  of  regret  to  us  that  when  we  have  a  Farmers'  Institute  meeting, 
the  older  people  are  there,  but  not  the  young  people.  It  seems  to  me  it  i** 
a  sign  of  good  times  here  when  we  h^ve  young  men  and  young  women  inter- 
ested in  gathering  knowledge  which  will  faake  them  more  successful  in  tEeir 
work. 

I  asked  a,  gentleman  the  other  day  what  would  keep  the  boys  on  the 
farm.  He  said:  ^'Just  as  soon  as  the  girls  learn  to  stay  on  the  farm.'' 
(Laughter.)  If  this  is  so,  your  Agricultural  College  is  making  a  fine  move 
in  instituting  a  course  for  girls,  where  they  will  be  instructed  in  such  a  way 
that  they  may  take  up  farm  home  life  from  a  professional  standpoint,  and 
not  leave  the  farm,  as  many  home  girls  do,  after  they  are  old  enough  to 
teach  school,  or  become  stenographers,  or  work  in  a  factory.  If  the  girls 
would  keep  the  boys  on  the  farm,  I  am  not  sure  but  we  had  better  turn  all 
our  colleges  into  schools  of  domestic  science. 

I  have  often  wondered  what  the  farmer  does  when  he  thinks  of  selecting 
A  farmer's  wife.  Those  of  you  who  have  had  experience  perhaps  know 
whether  he  says,  '*AnyJ)ody  will  do,"  or  whether  he  sits  down  quietly  and 
«ays,  *'Can  she  cook?  Can  she  sew?  Can  she  do  the  cleaning  of  the  house? 
Can  she  do  her  own  millinery  and  dressmaking?  Can  she  take  care  of  the 
family  in  case  of  sickness  ?  Will  she  be  a  nurse  to  the  neighborhood  ?  Will 
fihe  be  a  pillar  in  the  church?"  or  whether  he  thinks,  as  many  young  men 
do,  that  any  butterfly,  if  she  is  just  the  one  who  seems  to  suit  him,  can  fit 
into  his  home.  The  banker  lives  in  the  village,  and  his  wife  has  only  to  go 
to  the  baker  round  the  corner  for  her  bread;  she  may  call  in  her  dressmaker; 
she  may  send  for  a  phjrsican  on  five  minutes  notice;  there  is  something  to 
meet  every  emergency.  But  the  farmer's  wife  has  to  be  a  different  sort  of  a 
woman.  Yet,  at  the  same  time,  we  hear  people  say,  **She  married  a  farmer," 
^s  though  she  needed  to  be  apologized  for;  but  she,  the  all-round,  intelligent, 
bright,  capable  woman,  if  she  is  doing  her  work  on  the  farm  well,  need 
aever  be  apologized  for.  She  who  gets  up  a  good  dinner  (and  we  all  know 
what  it. is  to  go  into  the  country  and  get  a  good,  square  meal),  and  is  ready 
when  the  children  come  in  from  school  to  meet  them,  and  when  the  men 
<;ome  in  and  say  they  must  have  dinner  "right  straight" — ^and  it  is  usually 
dinner  for  ten  or  twelve — she  who  has  been  at  work  since  five  in  the  morn- 
ing must  be  prepared  to  preside  at  table  with  ease,  and  keep  things  going 
smoothly — she  who  can  do  all  this  has  no  need  to  be  apologized  for.  The 
woman  who  went  to  school  with  her  and  has  married  a  lawyer  or  someone 
else  than  a  farmer,  and  thinks  that  because  she  lives  in  the  village  she  "^'s 
more  intelligent  and*  more  progressive,  because  she  has  an  opportunity  of 
going  to  ten  clubs  in  the  week;  shall  we  compare  them? — simply  because 
one  is  working  along  one  line  and  another  along  another  line,  and  one  doing 
that  part  of  the  world's  work  which  contributes  to  the  happiness  of  men  and 
women?  We  must  give  honor  to  her  who  is  presiding  in  that  home  as  a 
g'enius.     There  is  honor  to  her  for  other  reasons :   she  is  the  mother  of  that 
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boy  who,  when  he  had  gone  through  the  rural  school,  went  away  from  home 
and  went  into  the  High  School  and  the  College,  and  was  a  little  awkward 
and  hard  to  manage,  and  did  not  like  taking  notes,  and  could  not  read  in 
public;  he  was  somewhat  awkward  in  these  lines,  but  not  in  practical  affairs. 
Awkward,  did  I  say?  But  did  you  ever  see  a  city  boy  in  the  country?  Did 
you  ever  see  him  try  to  milk  a  cow?  Did  you  speak  of  him  as  being  awk- 
ward? Perhaps  he  does  know  what  to  do  with  his  hands  in  the  reception- 
room,  but  when  he  tries  to  saw  wood,  or  harness  a  horse,  or  milk  a  cow,  what 
then?  It  is  these  awkward  boys  and  girls  who  are  making  their  mark  in 
the  world.  I  am  proud  of  the  fact  that  the  boys  and  girls  who  come  from 
the  farm  home  are  those  who  are  making  a  success  ift  the  world;  they  are 
the  boys  and  girls  who  are  men  and  women  occupying  high  places  in  the 
professions  and  in  the  commercial  world.  They  know  the  value  of  time; 
the  value  of  a  dollar;  they  have  integrity;  they  have  a  certain  ruggedness 
and  strength  that  comes  from  work,  that  comes,  perhaps,  too,  from  l>eing 
in  contact  with  nature.  The  man  who  is  bringing  up  his  boys  in  the  city, 
looks  with  regret  on  the  fact  that  he  has  no  means  of  teaching  those  boys 
how  to  use  their  hands.  Perhaps  he  may  let  them  keep  a  few  bantams  in 
the  small  back  yard.  That  is  their  knowledge  of  practical  affairs;  and  the 
father  looks  with  envy  on  the  farm,  where  there  is  plenty  of  fresh  air,  the 
free  life,  and  plenty  of  exercise.  The  farm  home  is  therefore  extremely 
important  in  that  it  is  breeding  up  a  lot  of  boys  and  girls  who  are  to  move 
things  along  the  lines  of  civilization  and  strength.  Therefore,  we  ought 
not  to  class  women  as  farmers'  wives  and  other  wives ;  we  ought  not  to  think 
that  because  they  are  more  isolated  they  are  behind  the  times.  They  do 
get  into  a  rut;  there  is  danger  of  that  if  you  have  to  get  up  at  five  o'clock 
in  the  morning  and  keep  it  up  all  day.  But  we  must  look  beyond  the  menial 
toil  to  something  higher,  such  as  books,  music  and  nature.  The  progres- 
sive farm  homes  are  where  the  newspapers  and  magazines  go;  where  Oiey 
have  a  piano,  and  where  it  is  the  custom  of  the  entire  family  to  enjoy  an 
entertainment  now  and  then,  and  where  it  is  the  custom  for  people  to  go 
and  come;  where  the  mother  lets  the  family  know  what  she  is  reading,  and 
keeping  abreast  of  the  times,  and  keeping  up  with  her  boys  and  girls.  We 
bejieve  that  every  man  and  woman  on  the  farm  should  keep  a  little  ahead 
of  the  boys  and  girls.  You  may  send  them  io  College,  but  every  time 
they  come  home  they  should  look  up  to  the  father  and*  mother  as  leaders  who 
can  advise  them.  For  that  reason  we  believe  in  the  extension  of  knowledge 
in  the  farm  home;  for  that  reason  you  have  instituted  work  which  will  extend 
throughout  the  rural  districts,  such  as  the  Farmers'  Institutes.  It  is  per- 
haps expected  that  I  shall  tell  you  something  of  the  work  we  are  trying  to- 
do  along  this  line.  We  look  with  envy  upon  you  sometimes  because  of  fie 
progress  you  are  making  in  women's  work  in  the  farm  homes.  You  are  la 
advance  of  us  in  that  respect;  nevertheless,  perhaps  you  will  enjoy  knowing 
something  of  our  work  among  the  farmers'  wives.   . 

We  have,  first,  the  Farmers'  Reading  Course  and  the  Nature  Course  for 
Children.  But  this  left  the  farm  home  women  to  be  insfructed.  Some 
said,  **She  does  not  want  to  be  instructed";  or  *\She  will  not  take  it  kindly." 
But  did  she?  A  circular  letter  was  sent  out,  and  at  once  thousands  of 
replies  came  in,  saying  that  they  wanted  a  parallel  course  to  their  husbands; 
that  they  wanted  to  learn  of  more  satisfactory  ways  of  inanaging  Tlie  home. 
We  found  it  was  not  so  much  that  they  wanted  recipes,  as  to  know  that 
somebody  was  in  sympathy  with  them — that  someone  still  rec^ognized  them 
as  in  the  line  of  progress,  although  they  had  left  school  and  were  on  the 
farm,  and  away  from  people  to  some  extent.  That  was  the  beginning  of 
the  work.  To-day  between  10,000  and  1(S,000  women  in  the  State  of  New 
York  are  taking  the  parallel  course  with  the  farmers.     You  go  to  the  Col- 
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lege,  some  of  you,  but  it  is  a  good  thing  to  let  the  college  go  to  the  homes. 
We  also  encourage  the  women  on  the  farms  to  write  to  us  and  tell  u& 
about  their  difficulties  and  perplexities.  Many  of  the  writers  are  discouraged 
and  downhearted  and  tired  of  the  continual  druHgery  of  their  lives.  It 
often  does  them  good  merely  to  have  an  opportunity  of  telling  their  troubles 
to  somebody.  We  reply  to  them  all  and  endeavor  to  extend  sympathy  and 
help..  Correspondence  of  this  kind  has  been  going  on  for  three  years.  Do 
you  wonder  that  there  is  an  immense  amount  of  interest  in  connection  with 
that  work  in  the  farm  homes?  You  know  that  home  so  well  and  knbw  its 
possibilities  f •r  happiness ;  you  know  that  the  advantages  there  are  ideal 
if  profited  by,  that  there  is  no  better  place  on  earth  if  the  right  conditions 
can  be  secured.  I  cannot  resist  saying  before  so  many  young  men  that  I 
know  of  no  occupation  in  the  world  where  men  and  women  are  such  close 
partners  in  business  as  in  farm  life.  The  farm  and  the  home  cannot  be 
separated.  Many  of  you  are  students  here,  and  know  that  at  hom,e  there 
are  those  who  are  sacrificing  much  to  give'  you  the  advantage  you  derive 
from  an  institution  like  this.  They  have  great  hopes  of  you,  and  are  will- 
ing to  do  all  they  can  to  give  you  better  opportunities  than  they  have  had. 
I  believe  that  is  a  part  of  your  education.  It  is  necessary  for  you  tiT^eel 
that  when  you  have  a  farm  home  of  your  own  you  will  elevate  that  home 
to  such  a  plane  that  the  whole  world  will  look  upon  it  as  the  happiest  place 
that  can  be  found,  and  that  when  you  take  a  woman  to  that  home  and  dig- 
nify her  as  a  farmer's  wife,  you  cannot  do  better  than  study  in  every  way 
possible  to  make  farm  life  so  easy  for  her  that  she  will  feel  that  work  is 
not  drudgery,  but  that  the  farm  home  is  the  best  place  for  her  and  for  you. 


HOME  MAKING. 
By  Mrs.  Adda  F.  Howie,  Elm  Grove,  Wis. 

(Delivered  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Wentem  Dain'men's  Association  held  at  St.  Thomas,  January,  19C4^) 

For  many  years  we  have  had  Farmers'  Institutes,  and  have,  with  more 
c;r  less  profit,  discussed  the  most  desirable  methods  of  breeding  and  rearing 
livestock;  the  best  way  to  plant,  cultivate  and  harvest  various  crops;  and 
numerous  other  subjects  of  interest  and  value  to  our  line  of  work.  But 
during  all  this  time  only  an  occasional  talk  meagrely  bearing  upon  that  most 
important  topic  of  farm  life,  has  been  heard.  Now  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
farm  is  the  ideal  spot  on  which  to  builfl  a  home,  just  as  the  broad,  spreading 
elm,  oak  or  maple  is  the  most  fitting  place  for  nestling  birds.  And,  while 
I  might  speak  enthusiastically  of  the  poetical  and  artistic  side  of  farm  life, 
I  have  no  wish  to  dwell  on  these  phases,  because  I  sincerely  believe  tliaFif 
we  give  careful  thought  and  attention  to  the  little  practical  things  that  have 
so  weighty  an  influence  on  the  happiness  and  comfort  of  our  loved  ones,  the 
aesthetic  features  will  soon  follow,  on  the  same  principle  as  **look  after  the 
pennies  and  the  dollars  will  take  care  of  themselves.'' 

Not  Enough  Sentiment. 

It  is  an  undeniable  fact  that  the  most  of  us  put  too  much  labor  and  not 
enough  sentiment  into  our  lives.  We  look  upon  endearing  words  and  gentle, 
thoughtful  courtesies  used  in  the  family  circle  as  superfluous  to  everyday 
life  and  practice;  when,  if  rightly  applied,  they  prove  a  healing  balm  for 
tired  bodies  as  well  as  bruised  hearts.  We  count  our  cattle  and  reckon  their 
money  value  before  we  consider  their  keeping  and  development  as  a  sacred 
trust.     We  measure  our  grand  old  forest  trees  by  the  cord,  and  coolly  estimate 
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the  gain  by  their  ruthless  destruction,  rather  than  bend  our  heads  in  awe 
before  the  mysteries  of  Nature's  greatness.  Familiarity  has  bred  contempt, 
and  one  of  the  finest  attributes  of  human  nature,  that  of  appreciation,  has 
been  starved  and  dwarfed  by  a  surfeit  of  blessing. 

In  passing  through  the  country  one  may  see  from  the  car  window  many 
a  weather-beaten  farm  house,  with  not  a  tree,  a  vine  or  shrub  to  mark  it  as 
a  heuse  of  refined  interested  people.  The  door  yard  will  be  untidy  and  lit- 
tered with  unsightly  objects;  the  out-buildings  filthy,  and  the  cattle  scrawny 
and  wild-eyed;  farm  implements  carelessly  left  unprotected  from  sun  and 
rain  in  field  or  yard.  Can  one  wonder  that  such  a  picture  does  not  prove 
alluring,  and  that  such  a  dwelling  passes  for  no  more  than  a  shelter,  even 
to  a  farm-bom  generation,  whose  tendency  to  discontent  is  frequently  en- 
couraged, rather  than  uprooted,  by  the  methods  and  teachings  of  slovenly, 
fihort-sighted  parents. 

How  TO  Keep  the  Boys  on  the  Farm. 

A  pathetic  wail  has  gone  forth  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of 
the  land.  "What  can  we  do  to  keep  the  boys  on  the  farm?"  Before  at- 
tempting to  answer,  may  I  ask  what  have  we  ever  done  to  make  life  con- 
genial and  attractive  to  our  young  people?  Ilave  they  ever  heard  aught 
from  us  of  a  laudatory  nature  concerning  our  calling?  Have  not  we  farmers 
placed  a  stigma  on  our  own  occupation  by  holding  up  the  defects  instead  of 
the  praiseworthy  qualities,  by  impressing  upon  the  young  minds  the  idea 
that  farm  life  and  labor  was  degrading;  that  there  was  neither  profit  nor 
satisfaction  in  the  business,  and  that  in  the  nearby  or  distant  city  could  be 
found  more  respectable  and  attractive  modes  of  earning  competence?  Yes, 
we  have  woefully  belittled  our  own  calling  in  an  attempt  to  magnify  the 
greatness  of  others.  In  a  maudlin  self-abnegation  we  have  said  to  our 
children  :  **Our  lives  have  necessarily  been  ones  of  self-denial  and  drudgery. 
We  still  work  our  fingers  to  the  bone  that  you,  nho  oro  loo  good  for  this 
labor,  may  have  the  advantages  of  a  broader  education.  John  shall  be  a 
lawyer,  a  doctor  or  merchant,  and,  with  good  clothes  and  polished  manners, 
occupy  a  higher  position  in  the  esteem  of  his  fellow  men." 

In  planning  for  an  ennobling  mental  and  physical  development,  why 
not  educate  John  in  the  same  line  of  business  his  father  has  followed?  Let 
him  ^o  forth  and  study  the  improved  methods  of  agriculture,  that,  with  his 
practical  training  and  newly  acquired  knowledge,  he  may  help  the  old  farm 
to  keep  pace  with  modern  science  and  skill.  Teach  him  there  is  no  more 
dignified,  honorable  or  wholesome  way  of  earning  a  livelihood  than  by  form- 
ing a  partnership  with  the  forces  of  Nature.  Do  not  hold  up  before  his 
young  eyes  the  almighty  dollar  as  a  scale  by  which  to  measure  the  length 
and  breadth  of  success.  Impress  upon  his  youthful  mind  that  the  results 
of  conscientious  thought  and  toil  will  daily  gain  force  and  influence,  while 
the  minted  coin  diminishes  in  value  by  constant  circulation. 

Mary  shall  be  given  accomplishments.  She  shall  be  taught  music,  paint- 
ing and  art-needlework,  in  order  to  make  her  so  attractive  that  she  may 
marry  well.  What  is  the  meaning  of  marrying  well?  Is  it  to  give  our 
daughter  to  the  dissipated  son  of  some  rich  man,  who  is  eagerly  waiting  for 
his  father's  death  that  he  may  spend  in  riotous  living  the  money  accumulated 
in  a  lifetime  of  labor;  that  by  neglect  and  indiflFerence  he  may  break  her 
heart  and  ruin  her  life? 

An  Old  Precept. 

Is  it  for  this  that  we  toil  and  save  and  scheme?  When  a  little  girl  I 
used  to  diligently  copy  after  a  form  written  by  my  teacher.     "Be  good  and 
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you  will  be  happy.*'  No  doubt  many  mothers  and  fathers  schooled  in  that 
day  faithfully  traced  the  same  lines,  and,  do  you  know,  I  believe  it  is  ow- 
ing to  that  sentiment  that  we  have  made  this  great  mistake.  We  thought 
if  we  sent  our  children  to  Church  and  Sunday  School,  if  we  prayed  over 
them,  and  devoted  our  lives  to  what  we  believed  to  be  their  best  inlersts, 
we  we^e  carefully  following  out  instructions  of  our  early  training,  and  we 
never  questioned  the  wisdom  of  the  motto  that  to  us  had  become  a  law.  And 
yet,  it  was  a  big  mistake.  What  should  have  been  written  is,  "Bd  useful 
and  you  will  be  happy.'*  That  is  a  sentiment  we  may  safely  hand  down 
through  the  ages. 

The  Dignity  of  Laboe. 

Let  us  teach  our  children  by  both  precent  and  example  the  true  dignity 
of  labor.  Let  us  teach  them  that  no  honest  work  is  degrading,,  that  the  only 
disgrace  is  the  manner  in  which  it  is  performed.  Let  us  teach  them  to  love 
and  revere  the  farm  and  the  farm  life ;  that  their  hearts  should  ever  be  filled 
with  gratitude  to  God  that  He  has  given  them  broad  acres  rather  than  a 
tiny  patch  of  ground;  that  He  has  entrusted  His  lowly  creatures  to  their 
care,  and  that  they  may  with  earnest  solicitude  study  so  well  the*  require- 
ments of  this  great  trust  that  when  an  accounting  shall  be  called  for  the 
response  will  eagerly  be : 

Here  are  the  talents.  Lord,  Thou  gavest  me, 

Not  idly  hidden  in  the  earth  away, 
But  scattered  o*er  the  broad  and  sun-flecked  lea 

To  grow  in  Beauty's  strength  from  day  to  day. 
These  soft-eyed  kine  entrusted  to  my  care 

To  lead  with  love,  not  by  the  flaming  sword, 
,  I  bring  with  faith  that  Thou  wilt  deem  them  fair. 

All,  all  are  thine,  and  I  Thy  herdsman.  Lord. 

A  Wrong  Stand akd  Set  up. 

Either  by  design  or  unconsciously  we  have  held  up  a  wrong  standard 
for  our  loved  ones  to  follow.  We  have  taught  them  to  regard  money  and 
position  above  character  and  worth.  We,  weak,  foolish,  and  ambitious 
mothers,  in  our  desire  to  uplift  our  daughters  in  the  esteem  of  a  frivolous 
soceity,  have  stamped  upon  their  childish,  impressionable  minds  the  belief 
that  the  practical  duties  of  home-making,  the  things  that  represent  so  much 
in  the  welfare  and  comfort  of  our  dear  ones,  are  beneath  the  best  efforts  of 
an  intelligent  and  self-respecting  woman. 

Woman's  Divine  Mission. 

Why !  It  is  the  heaven-bom  mission  of  woman  to  be  a  home-maker. 
Prom  the  time,  as  a  wee  toddling  girlie,  she  hugs  her  dollies  and  plays  at 
house-keeping  with  bits  of  broken  china,  the  home-making  trait  is  strong 
within  her,  and  if  we  succeed  in  diverting  her  natural  instinct  we  will  have 
blotted  out  the  sweetest,  most  lovable,  and  noblest  characteristic  God  has 
given  to  woman.  Let  us  teach  her  that  if  she  possesses  the  dignity  of  self- 
respect  others  will  respect  her.  Let  us  hold  up  the  high  ideals  of  thorough- 
ness, system,  and  order  in  the  curriculum  of  exalted  home-making.  Let 
us  teach  her  that  there  is  art  and  science  in  cookery,  dish-washing,  and  scrub- 
bing. Don't  say :  "Mary  I'll  wash  the  dishes,  it  will  make  your  hands 
coarse  and  red.     You  go  and  practice;  I'll  attend  to  the  kitchen."     Teach 
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her  the  neatest  and  most  thorough  way  to  do  the  work.     Why,  do  you  know,, 
there  is  not  one  woman  in  fifty  who  knows  how  to  properly  wash  'dishes  ? 

Let  her  feel  that  you  depend  upon  her  assistance.  Let  her  see  that  you 
take  pride  and  pleasure  in  your  kitchen  and  the  utensils  best  suited  to  the 
convenience  of  doing  superior  work.  An  ample  sized  and  well  made  dish- 
pan  is  more  to  be  desired  in  the  kitchen  than  a  plush  album  in  the  parlor. 
Don't  say :  '*Mary,  go  and  dress  up.  Someone  may  come  in,  and  it  won't 
do  to  let  them  find  you  in  your  working  clothes.'*  Teach  her  to  look  tidy 
at  all  times;  that  she  is  as  much  a  lady  in  print  as  in  silk;  to  meet  company 
without  embarrassment  even  though  she  holds  a  scrubbing  brush  in  her  hands 
and  her  sleeves  are  rolled  to  the  shoulder.  Teach  her  it  is  far  better  to 
dam  a  stocking  neatly  than  to  injure  her  eyesight  making  fancy  work.  In 
short,  teach  her  so  thoroughly  and  well  liie  practical  accomplishments  that 
rightfully  belong  to  the  higher  education  of  a  capable  housewife,  that  she 
will  prove  a  blessing  and  a  helpmate  to  the  fortunate  man,  be  he  rich  or 
poor,  whose  name  she  may  some  day  bear.  lii  this  way  we  may  build  a 
substantial  foundation  for  her  future  happiness. 

A  Foundation  Policy. 

Supposing  an  architect  w^as  to  erect  a  beautiful  palace  by  beginning  at 
the  cupola,  adding  ornamental  bay  windows,  with  elaborate  filagree  work 
here  and  there,  and  then  place  the  structure  on  posts,  no  foundation  to  thi» 
magnificence.  The  result  is  quite  apparent;  he  would  receive  and  deserve 
the  scathing  criticism  of  those  who  passed  by.  Undoubtedly  they  would 
remark :  "Look  at  that  filagree  nonsense,  and  no  foundation.  Surely  the 
builder  has  more  ambition  than  sense."  Let  us  first  build  a  solid  foundation 
for  her  future  usefulness  as  a  home-maker,  and  then  add  the  less  essential 
features  of  music  and  art  to  her  education.  What  is  education?  Is  it  a 
little  book  learning,  too  often  acquired  at  the  expense  of  hand  and  heart? 
The  best  and  truest  education  is  the  knowledge  gained  where  heart,  and 
hand,  and  brain  have  been  developed  in  unison,  and  such  wisdom  used  for 
the  benefit  of  all  mankind.  We  are  riding  our  educational  hobby  too  fast, 
and  the  unmistakable  wood  is  exposed  every  time  the  lash  of  progression 
chips  from  its  flank  the  gaudily  painted  dapples. 

The  Accomplishments  of  Our  Grandmothers. 

« 

Let  us  turn  back  the  hand  of  time  and  more  carefully  regulate  the  pen- 
dulum. Yes,  even  to  the  days  of  our  great-grandmothers,  if  need  be,  to 
an  age  when  women  baked  and  brewed,  spun  and  wove,  cooked  and  sewed, 
and  did  not  lose  caste  by  doing  cheerfully  and  faithfully  the  manifold  duties 
that  by  right  or  dower  fell  to  the  mistress  of  a  home  and  family. 

A  little  more  than  a  year  ago  it  was  my  good  fortune  to  be  installed 
for  a  few  weeks  in  one  of  those  dear  old  New  England  homes.  My  room 
was  picturesque  in  the  quaintness  of  furnishings  belonging  to  a  by-gone 
period.  The  bed  linen  was  exquisite  with  dainty  needlework,  and,  on  inquiry, 
I  learned  that  it  had  been  a  part  of  the  maker's  wedding  outfit.  And,, 
although  the  hands  that  had  set  each  stitch  with  such  exact  preciseness  had 
been  folded  beneath  the  Green  Mountain  turf  for  more  than  half  a  century^ 
one  might  still  read  in  this  dainty  handiwork  the  character  of  a  refined, 
gentle,  and  lovable  woman,  who  had  nobly  filled  the  niche  in  which  her 
devoted  family  had  enshrined  her  as  a  home-maker. 

Why  not  take  pride  in  handing  down  from  generation  to  generaipion 
this  womanly  accomplishment,  that  the  exquisite  needlework  of  our  ances- 
tors, the  hemming,  felling  and  stitching,  may  not  become  a  lost  art? 
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Need  of  Baising  Houe-Maker-s. 

Yes,  let  us  raise  a  few  generations  of  home-makers,  rather  than  the 
strong-minded,  ambitious,  self-supporting  girls  who,  in  the  hand-to-hand 
struggle  of  bread  winning,  become  heart-hardened  and  aggressive.  "Look 
out  for  Number  One,"  is  the  precept  laid  down  for  them  to  follow,  and  by 
80  doing  they  grow  selfish  and  skeptical.  "Look  out  for  the  welfare  and 
comfort  of  those  about  you,  and  take  no  thought  as  to  the  fate  of  Number 
One,''  is  the  council  that  will  come  from  the  gentle  heart  and  lips  of  a 
wise  mother.  Why,  it  is  like  looking  into  a  mirror,  what  you  give  to  others 
will  quickly  reflect.  No,  she  need  not  look  out  for  Number  One;  let  her 
best  efforts  be  usecj  for  the  betterment  of  her  dear  ones,  and  I  promise  you 
Number  Ohe  will  in  no  wise  suffer. 

A  quarter  of  a  century  ago  it  was  not  unusual  to  see  brides  of  sixteen 
and  seventeen  years.  And,  while  to-day  we  have  just  as  sweet,  just  as  lov- 
able and  attractive  girls,  you  will  find  many  at  twenty-eight  and  thirty  who 
have  never  received  a  proposal.     Why  is  it? 

Well,  in  spoiling  our  daughters  we  have  also  harmed  our  sons.  We 
have  taught  them  to  admire  the  stylishly  dressed  girl;  the  girl  with  a  few 
superficial  accomplishments,  who  oft-times,  in  a  longing  for  luxury  beyond 
her  means,  grows  restless  and  discontented.  The  average  young  man,  who 
must  make  his  own  way  in  the  world  quickly  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that 
without  an  abundance  of  money  or  high  social  position  it  would  be  utter 
folly  to  attempt  to  make  such  a  girl  satisfied  and  happy.  Therefore,  he 
assumes  an  indifferent  air;  talks  lightly  of  matrimony;  has  it  understood 
that  he  is  not  a  marrying  man,  although  fond  of  women's  society.  The 
money  that  he  might  have  put  by  for  the  purpose  of  building  a  modest 
home  is  used  selfishly  and  extravagantly  in  an  attempt  to  keep  up  an  appear- 
ance of  social  standing.  He  cultivates  an  egotistical  belief  that  all  young 
women  of  his  acquaintance  must  regret  his  determination  to  be  a  life-long 
bachelor.  One  evening  he  will  favor  Mary  with  his  company.  He  will 
explain  that  Mary  is  a  delightful  companion.  She  can  play  rag  time  music 
and  sing  coon  songs  too  cute  for  anything.  The  next  evening  he  will  devote 
his  time  to  Kate.  She  is  such  a  delightfully  sweet  and  dignified  girl,  plays 
the  mandolin  and  talks  entertainingly  of  prehistoric  art.  Yes,  she  is  per- 
fectly charming.  But,  after  sober  reflection,  he  does  not  care  to  risk  in- 
juring his  digestion  by  eating  the  cooking  of  either  of  these  girls. 

How  TO  Get  a  Good  Husband. 

Now,  girls,  I'm  going  to  tell  you  in  strict  confidence  how  to  get  a  good, 
sensible  husband,  and  then,  if  he  proves  wotth  the  effort,  how  to  keep  him 
constant  and  content  throughout  all  time,  for  the  saddest  thing  in  the  world 
is,  when  a  woman  has  once  won  the  love  and  respect  of  a  good  man,  to  have 
it  slip  away  from  her  through  either  her  own  carelessness  or  ignorance. 

First  of  all,  lay  well  the  foundation  of  a  perfect  home-maker,  by  learn- 
ing to  be  a  good  cook,  a  systematic  and  iiij  liousekeeper,  an  excellent  needle- 
woman, who  understands  the  art  of  darning  and  mending,  for  "A  dollar  saved 
is  a  dollar  earned,'^  and  by  painstaking  care  in  this  direction  you  may  almost 
double  a  man's  income.  When  you  feel  yourself  so  thoroughly  proficient 
in  these  accomplishments  that  you  may  unhesitatingly  take  your  place  be- 
side the  man  you  love  as  his  helpmate,  to  encourage  and  assist  him  in  the 
road  to  greatness  and  prosperity,  you  stand  ready  to  fill  the  sacred  mission 
for  which  you  were  intended. 

Now,  did  you  ever  see  a  man  catch  a  colt  P  He  puts  some  oats  in  a  littlo 
pan  and  quietly  goes  to  the  field,  where  he  stands  quietly  and  shakes  the 
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pan  until  the  colt  hears  the  rattle  of  the  oats  and  comes  prancing  up.  But 
the  man  never  runs  after  the  colt,  and  don't  you  ever  run  after  a  man. 
(Laughter.)  When  the  colt  becomes  interested  in  the  oats,  the  man  slips 
the  halter  over  its  head  and  leads  it  away.  But  sometimes,  even  after  the 
halter  is  safely  fastened,  the  colt  will  rear  and  plunge,  a^id  if  the  man  does 
not  hold  firmly  to  the  strap  it  will  break  away,  and  the  task  of  bringing  him 
back  will  be  more  difficult  than  before. 

Now,  put  these  housewifery  attractions  in  a  pan,  as  it  were,  and  while 
standing  in  your  father's  doorway  shake  the  pan — ^the  safest  place  a  young 
girl  ever  stood  is  under  the  shelter  of  her  father's  roof.  The  young  man 
will  hear  the  tinkle,  for  the  novel  sound  will  echo  far  and  wide*  Such 
rumors  as :  ''Mary  Jones  is  a  remarkable  girl ;  such  agreeable  manners, 
such  a  model  housekeeper;  a  wonderful  help  to  her  mother;  why,  her  parents 
couldn't  do  without  her,"  will  go  floating  through  the  air,  and  men  are 
queer  creatures,  whenever  they  hear  that  someone  has  sometjiing  that  they 
cannot  spare  they  are  bound  to  possess  it.  (Applause.)  And  in  all  prob- 
ability more  than  on-e  young  man  will  have  a  longing  to  claim  for  his  wife 
so  capable  a  companion  as  Mary  Jones. 

Now  should  a  young  man  come  whose  love  you  cannot  return,  remember 
that  in  tendering  you  his  heart  and  name  he  has  offered  you  the  greatest 
honor  a  good  man  can  confer  upon  a  woman.  If  you  do  not  love  him,  do 
not  lower  yourself  in  his  or  another's  estimation  by  refusing  him  and  then 
going  about  saying :  "I  could  have  married  John  Smith,  but  I  did  not  want 
him."  Let  your  lips  be  sealed.  B.egard  his  confidence  as  sacred,  for  if 
you  do  not  love  him  you  can  at  least  respect  him,  and  neviBr  for  a  moment 
let  him  feel  that  he  has  made  a  mistake  in  thinking  you  worthy  of  honor- 
able love.  But  when  the  right  one  comes;  the  one  you  can  gladly  say  you 
will  "love,  honor  and  obey,"  there  will  be  no  fear  of  poverty.  If  you  are 
a  true  type  of  Canadian  womanhood,  you  will  staunchly  and  proudly  take 
youij  place  by  his  side,  feeling  it  a  privilege  to  be  in  every  sense  the  help- 
mate that  may  nobly  win  the  right  to  receive  a  royal  share  of  credit  for  his 
ultimate  success. 

Th£  Ideal  Home. 

Some  may  think  that  in  order  to  have  an  attractive  home  it  will  require 
a  large  outlay  for  a  suitable  building  and  the^  necessary  furnishings.  Do 
not  make  that  mistake.  The  most  beautiful  home  I  was  ever  in  was  a  little 
log  house  of  but  one  room  and  a  shed.  It  was  so  exquisitely  clean,  and, 
after  all,  true  elegance  is  thorough  cleanliness.  Fifty  dollars  would  have 
paid  for  every  bit  of  furniture  it  contained,  including  the  bed  and  cook  stove, 
and  yet,  it  was  amply  furnished ;  the  most  artistically  fitted  up  home  I  have 
ever  seen.  Every  article  was  for  use,  and  was  held  dear  from  association.' 
The  floor  was  scrubbed  so  white  that  no  one  would  venture  to  step  within 
until  he  had  first  wiped  his  feet  on  the  husk  mat  that  Margaret  had  woven 
with  her  own  hands.  There  was  a  braided  rug  upon  the  floor,  and  an  old- 
fashioned  rocker  with  a  feather  cushion.  On  the  little  log  window  sill  was  a 
pot  of  plants  that  Margaret  had  brought  from  her  eastern  home,  and  the 
snowy  muslin  curtains  were  bits  of  her  wedding  dress.  There  was  a  cheery 
picture  on  the  wall,  and  a  mending  basket  that  gave  an  added  charm  to  the 
room. 

I  do  not  believe  John  ever  put  on  a  pair  of  socks  that  had  not  been  darned 
with  all  the  painstaking  care  given  to  the  finest  embroidery.  There  was  a 
little  pine  table  so  fair  and  spotless  that  I  used  to  wonder  if  it  would  melt 
away  into  fairyland  should  I  put  my  childish  fingers  on  it.  And  above 
the  table  were  some  little  shelves — ^put  there  by  John  to  hold  the  few  dishes 
they  owned.     Do  you  think  Margaret  carelessly  dumped  those  dishes  in  a 
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pan  and  hastily  banged  them  about,  regaxdless.of  nick  or  crack?  ]Sfo,  she 
handled  them  with  tender  care.  She  was  John's  faithful,  loving  wife,  and 
well  they  knew  they  could  not  afford  to  waste  money  replacing  things  broken 
by  carelessness.  Nor  did  she  wish  to  see  their  table,  however  plain,  made 
poorer  or  unsightly  by  chipped  and  blemished  ware.  And  there  was  dainty, 
refined  Margaret  and  sturdy  Jphn,  who  had  in  no  wise  ceased  to  be  a  lover 
while  bearing  the  title  of  husband.  Yes,  it  was.  the  most  beautiful  home  I 
have  ever  seen,  for  it  contained  the  necessary  elements  to  make  it  such. 
There  was  cleanliness,  system  and  order.  There  was  unselfishness,  content- 
ment and  love.  What  more  do  you  want?  With  these  elements  you  could 
make  an  acceptable  home  out  of  a  dry  goods  box.  I  have  since  been  in  a 
number  of  beautiful  dwellings,  where  there  was  marble  and  tiling,  elabor- 
ately carved  wood  and  artistic  frescoing,  antique  rugs  and  luxurious  fur- 
nishings, rich  draperies  and  magnificent  paintings,  rare  bric-a-brac  and  ex- 
quisite statuary,  but  I  have  never  been  in  a  home  that  left  so  marked  an 
impression  upon  my  heart  and  brain  as  did  that  little  pioneer  hut  on  the 
border  of  an  Iowa  prairie. 

FUHNISHING  A  FaBM  HoUSE. 

In  furnishing  a  home,  we  farm  women  too  often  seek  to  imitate  a  style 
quite  unsuited  to  Qur  conditions  and  surroundngs.  For  instance,  the  large^ 
heavy  carpets,  that  in  the  city  would  be  sent  away  to  be  cleaned,  would 
prove  a  formidable  tax  on  a  woman's  strength;  and  it  would  indeed  be  a 
brave  housewife  whose  courage  would  admit  of  asking  assistance  from  the 
men  during  the  stress  of  spring  work.  Hardwood  and  painted  floors,  with 
rugs  of  a  size  easily  handled,  are  more  in  keeping  with  farm  conditions. 
Deeply  tufted,  upholstered  sofas  and  chairs  will  require  a  vast  amount  of 
time  and  patience  to  keep  in  a  pleasing  state  of  freshness,  while  easy  chairs 
with  movable  cushions  are  more  inviting  and  require  far  less  attention.  Qo«d 
books  and  pictures  will  be  the  first  consideration  in  a  cultured  home,  and 
the  occasional  purchase  of  a  thoughtfully  selected  volume  is  a  wise  and  pro- 
stable  investment.  A  well-ventilated  sleeping-room,  provided  with  the 
customary  toilet  necessities,  with  a  simple  iron  bed-stead  and  roomy  wash- 
stand,  is  more  desirable  than  a  stuffy  apartment  containing  a' massive  set 
and  a  shortage  of  towels  and  toilet  soap.  If  comfort  and  convenience  be 
considered  paramount  to  significence,  we  will  make  fewer  mistakes  in  select- 
ing our  furnishings. 

Advice  to  the  Wombk. 

When  one  possesses  a  husband  and  a  home,  she  should  bear  in  mind  that 

it  matters  not  how  warm  and  glowing  a  fire  one  may  have  kindled,  that,  if 

.  it  would  be  kept  burning,  fuel  must  be  added  from  time  to  time.     And  so 

it  is  with  the  fires  of  love.     If  treated  with  indifference  and  neglect  they 

will  soon  smoulder  to  ashes  of  regret. 

Therefore,  if  you  are  ^  wise  woman,  you  will  from  the  start  plan  a 
practical  course  by  recognizing  the  fact  that  no  man  is  an  angel,  conse- 
quently do  not  expect  too  much.  And  if  you  would  make  his  home  more 
attractive  than  any  other  place  look  well  to  his  physical  comfort.  See  that 
his  meals  are  carefully  prepared  and  served  on  time.  You  know  you  de- 
ceived him  when  you  made  him  think  you  the  dearest,  sweetest  girl  on 
earth.  Now,  keep  up  the  delusion.  Never  let  him  suspect  that  you  are 
not.  I  have  seen  just  an  ordinary  little  woman,  who  didn't  know  much — 
you  don't  have  to  know  much,  men,  as  a  rule,  are  content  to  know  it  all — 
fool  her  husband  for  thirty  years,  and  even  longer,  and  he'd  never  found 
out  that  she  wasn't  the  sweetest,  smartest  and  most  lovable  woman  in  the 
world. 
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I  have  actually  known  a  woman  of  this  kind  to  give  her  husband  so  good 
an  impression  of  the  sex  that  if  he  lost  one  wife  he  wouldn't  hesitate  to 
marry  again.  (Laughter.)  You  can  do  this  if  you  only  try.  Why,  you 
can  wind  a  man  around  your  little  finger,  and  he'll  never  be  the  wiser.  Men 
are  dependent  creatures.  Did  you  ever  see  one  with  a  missing  button  or  some- 
thing gone  wrong  with  his  suspenders?  He'll  go  calling  through  the  house, 
"Mother,  Mary,  come  quick  I've  lost  a  button."  Now's  the  opportunity  to 
show  him  you're  the  most  wonderful  woman  on  earth,  for  whenever  a  man 
sees  aiiother  do  something  he  can't  do,  he  thinks  it  marvellous.  Put  on 
your  thimble  and  sew  that  button  on  good  and  firm,  whije  you  casually  re- 
mark that  you  don't  know  how  he  ever  managed  to  get  along  without  you. 
And  he  will  wonder  that  he  ever  did.  Oh,  you  can  fool  them  in  a  hundred 
loving  little  ways.  Men  like  petting,  and  many  of  them  have  been  used  to 
it  for,  if  there  is  anything  dearer  to  a  mother's  heart  than  her  girls,  it's  her 
boys. 

If  you  are  a  wise  woman  you  will  never  let  him  miss  his  mother's  sym- 
pathetic encouragement  and  approval.  Remember  that  what  is  for  his  in- 
terest is  for  yours,  and  that  he  can  work  better  and  harder  when  he  hears 
your  chee:;^  words  of  approbation  ringing  in  his  ears,  and  knows  he  will  be 
welcomed  by  your  happy  smile.  Make  yourself  a  necessity  to  him,  and 
take  advantage  of  his  every  weakness.  Men  are  conspicuously  vain.  Why, 
a  woman's  vanity  is  nothing  compared  to  that  of  a  man.  Praise  his  every 
commendable  effort.  It  will  spur  him  on  to  greater  achievements.  Go  out 
to  the  barn,  and  show  an  interest  in  the  cattle.  Commend  his  manner  of 
feeding  pigs.  Jolly  him  up  a  bit  by  drawing  flattering  comparisons  between 
his  and  his  neighbors  methods.  Yes,  take  a  loving  interest  in  everything 
on  the  farm.  The  barns  will  be  sweeter  and  cleaner  by  your  presence;  the 
cows  will  be  more  tenderly  cared  for,  and  you  will  be  so  rich  in  joy  that  a 
more  sordid  ambition  will  be  forgotten. 

But  there  .are  three  things  you  must  not  do  if  you  would  keei\  your 
husband's  love  and  respect.  You  must  not  complain,  you  must  not  find 
fault,  and  you  must  not  nag  him.  If  you  have  a  trifling  headache  never 
say,  just  as  he  is  starting  to  his  work,  "John,  I  don't  feel  well."  It  will 
put  a  damper  on  his  best  efforts.  Women  were  born  to  make  believe,  and 
you  can  sihile,  even  if  you're  not  feeling  quite  right,  until  he  has  left  the 
house.  Then,  if  it  is  any  benefit  to  yourself,  do  yourself  up  in  camphor, 
and  groan  to  your  heart's  content.  If  you  are  really  ill,  go  to  bed  an<f  call 
-a  doctor,  and  you  will  then  know  the  sweetness  of  a  tender  sympathy.  John 
will  exclaim;  "Bless  me,  the  dear  little  woman  must  be  sick,  for  she  never 
complains,"  and  he  will  undoubtedly  do  all  in  his  power  to  restore  you  to 
health. 

Do  not  find  fault  when  he's  making  every  effort  to  succeed.  Do  not 
paralyze  his  ambition  by  saying :  "John,  I  was  over  at  neighbor  Smith'n 
and  they  have  a  new  carpet  and  a  rocking  chair  and  a  picture,  and  are  going 
to  have  their  parlor  newly  papered,  and — I  don't  see  why  we  can't  have 
such  things.  We  are  just  as  good,  and  I  work  just  as  hard  as  Mrs.  Smith'. 
There  must  be  something  wrong  with  your  management.  I  don't  think  you're 
very  ambitious."  Oh,  if  you  value  your  happiness,  don't  do  it.  Can't  you 
see  you  are  pushing  him  away  from  youP  Never  for  a  moment  let  your 
husband  see  you  have  lost  faith  in  his  ability.  Though  he  fail  in  many 
schemes,  encourage  him  to  try  again.  Though  all  the  world  loses  confidence 
in  him,  if  he  is  an  honorable  man,  never  let  him  know  you  are  disappointecT, 
or  that  your  trust  has  wavered. 

I  will  tell  you  what  to  do :  Put  your  arms  around  his  neck  and  say 
cheerily,  "John,  dear,  do  you  know  what  those  foolish  Smith's  have  done? 
They've  bought  a  carpet  and  a  patent  rocker,  and  a  lot  of  truck,  and  now 
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they  will  have  it  to  care  for.  I'm  so  thankful  we  have  more  sense.  When 
we  get  enough  money  to  pay  for  such  trash  we  will  use  it  to  buy  a  cow." 
You  may  punctuate  this  with  kisses  if  you  like,  and  John  will  think,  "Was 
there  ever  on  earth  such  another  sensible  little  body."  Oh,  you  cap  fool  them 
to  the  end,  if  you  only  understand  your  business. 

And,  above  all,  don't  nag.  A  constant  nagging  would  break  the  spirit 
of  any  man.  You  may  have  a  temper  (some  women  acquire  one  by*  inherit- 
ance), but  you  never  allowed  him  to  see  the  ugly  side  of  it  before  you  were 
married,  and  don't  do  it  now.  If  you  feel  you  must  give  vent  to  it,  wait 
until  he  has  gone;  then  grit  your  teeth,  take  a  good  solid  chair,  and  shake 
it  furiously.  You  can  make  believe  it  is  John,  and  no  harm  will  come  to 
the  delusion  your  husband  is  laboring  under.  John,  all  unconscious,  will 
very  likely  be  heard  bragging  about  the  even  disposition  of  his  wife.  Still, 
if  you  are  unable  to  control  your  temper,  and  if  you  must  give  John  a  piece 
of  your  mind,  have  it  out,  in  a  hand  to  hand  conflict,  if  need  be.  It  may 
clear  the  atmosphere,  like  a  thunder  storm.  Still,  I  would  not  advise  it, 
but  it  is  better  than  nagging.     Whatever  you  do,  don't  nag. 

Company  at  the  Farm. 

The  usual  monotonous  round  of  indoor  work  is  broken  all  to  smithereens 
by  the  occasional  appearance  of  one  or  more  guests,  for  while  some  town- 
bred  people  shrink  from  the  responsibilities  incident  to  rural  life,  they  are 
not  unmindful  of  its  summertime  attractions.  And  when  spring  buds  and 
bloom  are  beckoning  in  tantalizinp:  fascination,  the  temntation  to  make  a 
raid  on  some  nearby  farm  house  becomes  so  irresistible  that  a  cheery  voice 
will  be  heard  calling  to  a  neighbor :  "It's  a  lovely  day.  Don't  you  want  to 
take  a  drive  in  the  country?  I  know  a  fariper  who  lives  a  few  miles  out. 
They're  farmers,  but  they're  nice  people,"  is  hastily  added  by  way  of  apol- 
ogy for  so  obscure  an  acquaintance.  "They  own  a  big  farm,  and  have  lots 
of  cows,  sheep  and  chickens.  Don't  you  want  to  go?  Pshaw,  they  won't 
mind  if  you  are  a  stranger;  they'll  be  tickled  to  death  to  see  us.  Bring  your 
children,  and  we'll  have  a  fine  time."  Did  you  ever,  right  in  the  midst 
of  house  cleaning,  when  you  were  struggling  to  gain  time  by  having  a  pioked- 
up  dinner,  look  out  and  see  a  load  of  jolly,  daintily-dressed  city  people  drive 
up  to  your  door?  Did  you?  And  did  you  wring  your  hands  in  despair  as  the 
meagreness  of  the  family  larder  flashed  through  your  startled  brain?  Ne 
pie,  no  cake,  no  seasonable  delicacy  on  hand,  and  then  go  forth  hospitably 
to  meet  them  and  say,  "^I'm  glad  to  see  you,"  and  at  the  same  time  feeling 
yourself  the  old  hypocrite  that  you  so  heartily  despise? 

Now  I  beg  of  you,  do  not  put  those  people  in  a  stuffy  parlor,  and  offer 
them  amusement  in  the  shape  of  a  family  album.  They  do  not  rare  a  rap 
for  the  pictured  faces,  of  your  "Sisters,  your  cousins,  or  your  aunts."  They 
may  take  a  passing  interest  in  the  veil-decked  bride  or  the  chubby  charms 
of  an  unknown  infant,  but  it  will  not  add  to  their  good  opinion  of  the  rest- 
ful side  of  farm  life  to  have  you  rush  to  the  kitchen  and  begin  baking  and 
stewing  until  your  strength  is  exhausted  and  your  nerves  all  aquiver.  Do 
not  let  them  carry  back  to  their  city  homes  the  impression  that  you  are  an 
ignorant  drudge  whose  sole  conception  of  hospitality  is  an  over-loaded  table 
and  an  apologizing  hostess. 

There  are  refined,  thoughtful  people,  who  live  in  cities  who  do  not 
come  to  you  for  a  meal.  TKey  can  buy  that.  But  they  do  come  longingly 
to  the  farm  for  what  is  priceless.  They  come  for  the  peace  and  rest,  and  com- 
fort that  country  life  affords.  They  come  to  fill  their  weakened  lungs  with 
that  rare  oxygen  of  which  we  have  so  much  to  spare.  They  come  to  be  in 
closer  touch  with  Mother  Nature,   and  to  lay  their  weary  heads  upon  her 
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soothing  bosom;  to  learn  something  of  her  wondroue  secrets,  and  for  a  iim% 
to  break  loose  from  the  galling  chains  of  formality. 

Now,  do  not  give  them  the  idea  that  farm  life  dwarfs  the  intellect. 
Gr^et  them  with  a  cordial  welcome.  Let  them  see  that  while  you  may  know 
nought  of  the  latest  social  fads,  you  are  quite  familiar  with  every  phaM 
of  your  calling.  Give  them  a  part  of  yourself  and  a  share  of  your  wisdom. 
Take  them  to  your  clean  bams,  show  them  your  gentle  cattle,  and  call  their 
attention  to  the  individual  ^nerits  of  your  stock.  You  may  be  able  to  quit« 
astonish  them  with  the  glibness  by  which  you  can  tabulate  the  pedigree  of 
a  favorite  cow.  Have  a  dignity  and  pride  that  will  serve  to  the  uplifting 
character  and  attractive  features  of  your  profession,  rather  than  assume  a 
bearing  that  will  tend  to  accent  its  defects.  If  you  are  the  good  housewife 
you  should  be,  your  bread  and  butter  will  be  wholesome  and  palatable.  If 
you  have  tea  and  coffee,  well  and  good,  if  not,  perhaps  you  have  milk,  in 
case  of  shortage  in  this  liquid,  there  is  water.  Tour  table  should  at  all 
times  be  clean,  and  it  will  require  but  a  moment  to  lay  the  extra  plates. 
Now,  ring  the  bell  or  blow  the  dinner  horn;  call  in  the  men.  It  will  not 
be  necessary  to  offer  an  explanation  for  having  your  help  eat  at  the  same 
table;  your  guests  will  readily  understand  that  it  is  your  usual  custom,  and 
one  best  suited  to  your  conditions.  Have  a  dignity  and  manner  of  your 
own,  and  it  will  be  respected.  Do  not  try  to  imitate  ways  unsuited  to  your 
means  or  mode  of  life. 

"Honor  Thy  Fathbr  and  Tht  Mother." 

Yet  I  have  known  of  cases  where  fathers  and  mothers  had  toiled  and 
saved  and  planned  all  the  best  years  of  their  lives  in  order  to  give  their 
children  advantages  of  which  they  themselves  had  been  dejQiied.  They  had 
sent  them  to  academy  or  college  to  obtain  the  education  that  should  prove 
a  potent  passport  to  the  esteem  of  all  men,  and  these  young  people  had  re- 
turned vainglorious  enough  to  feel  the  knowledge  acquired  had  raised  them 
superior  to  those  who  through  long  years  of  self-denial  had  made  this  educa- 
tional training  possible. 

I  have  known  these  young  men  and  women  when  entertaining  some 
college  friends  to  say:  "Let's  get  father  to  wait.''  Perhaps  father  likes 
to  eat  in  his  shirt  sleeves  or  with  his  knife.  Well,  what  of  that?  Isn't  it 
father's  home?  And  such  breaches  of  etiquette  are  mere  trifles  compared  to 
the  sneaking  ingratitude  of  a  nature  that  would  postpone  father's  meal  in 
order  to  cater  to  the  good- will  of  a  stranger. 

Now  is  the  time  to  show  father  the  true  value  of  a  creditable  education. 
Let  him  see  that  the  money  obtained  by  many  sacrifices  on  his  part  was  not 
misapplied ;  that  it  had  helped  him  to  make  a  man  of  you,  and  not  a  contemp- 
tible snob.  Placo  him  at  the  head  of  the  table  with  the  unmistakable  air, 
*'You  are  honored  to-day  by  being  permitted  to  eat  with  my  father." 

The  man  or  woman,  young  or  old,  who  is  too  good  to  sit  at  his  father's 
table  and  eat  father's  bread  in  father's  company,  is  not  the  person  for  you 
to  cultivate.  Cut  the  acquaintance  at  once,  and  let  your  aim  in  life  be  to 
move  in  a  better  grade  of  society.  It  may  be  that  your  father's  clothes  are 
not  the  latest  cut;  possibly  they  are  sunbleached  and  shiny  at  the  seams. 
Still,  if  you  will  stop  to  think,  he  may  have  been  so  occupied  in  his  efforts 
to  pay  the  bills  for  your  improvement  that  there  was  little  time  for  thought 
of  his  own  apparel.  Remember  this,  and  that  your  filial  obligation  is  a  last- 
ing debt  of  gratitude.  See  that  it  is  paid  in  full,  and  with  usury;  for  if 
his  son  does  not  show  him  deference  you  cannot  expect  others  to  do  so. 


\- 
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Need  of  Literature. 

The  progressive  farmer  of  to-day  needs  no  urging  to  supply  his  family 
with  abundant  and  suitable  reading  matter,  therefore,  the  country  woman 
Btmj  be  as  well  informed  on  both  foreign  and  domestic  subjects  as  one  who 
Feeides  in  a  city,  and  with  the  helpful  influence  of  natural  surroundings 
tkere  is  no  reason  whv  the  home  on  the  farm'mav  not  become  a  veritable 
paradise. 

To  THE  Mex. 

While  the  task  of  home-making  is  more  generally  supposed  to  devolve 
•n  the  woman  of  a  family,  each  member,  great  or  small,  should  bear  a 
responsibility,  and  take  both  interest  and  action  in  preserving  the  dignitj^ 
of  home  life,  be  it  lowly  or  grand.  Some  men  are  utterly  unconscious  of 
the  fact  that  they  have  formed  an  entirely  erroneous  idea  of  woman  and  her 
claims  upon  them.  They  are  unable  to  comprehend  the  real  nature  and 
characteristics  of  the  true  type  of  an  intelligent,  refined  woman.  They  do 
not  know  how  to  draw  out  and  develop  her  finest  qualities  any  better  than 
■some  farmers  understand  managing  a  dairy  cow  to  obtain  best  results. 

They  are  laboring  under  the  impression  that  all  women  are  vain,  frivo- 
lous, irresponsible  creatures,  who  should  be  firmly  held  in  subjection;  that 
if  a  man  is  unable  to  provide  one  with  fine  clothes,  jewelry,  and  social  amuse- 
ment she  will  soon  become  discontented  and  wretched.     A  greater  mistake 
w^a6  never  made.     The  real  woman  does  not  care  for  fine  clothes,  jewelry 
or,  social  position.     If  she  favors  them,  it  is  only  because  she  believes  such 
4idornment  pleasing  in  the  eyes  of  the  man  she  loves.     Women  were  born 
to  make  believe,  and  I  have  known  them  to  serenely  smile  while  their  hearts 
were  breaking.     No,  she  does  not  hinge  her  happiness  on  luxurious  raiment. 
If  she  cannot  command  something  better,  she  will  take  it,  just  as  a  starving 
cow  will  eat  straw  when  she  cannot  get  hay;  but  she  will  not  thrive  and  de- 
velop all  the  tender  possibilities  that  lie  within  the  fertile  soil  of  a  glorious 
nature. 

What  she  desires  above  all  things  is  appreciation,  love,  and  petting. 
It  does  not  cost  anything.  She  will  never  tell  you,  for  the  woman  I  have 
in  mind  is  too  proud  to  beg  for  what  rightfully  belongs  to  heV.  When  you 
have  taken  this  girl  to  share  your  fortune  of  either  weal  or  woe,  when  you, 
by  your  protestations  of  love  and  fidelity,  have  severed  the  ties  that  bound  her 
to  the  home  of  her  girlhood,  when  she  has  willingly  forsaken  father  and 
mother  to  cling  only  to  you,  make  it  your  lifelong  study  and  duty  to  see 
that  she  never  has  cause  to  regret  the  step  that  you  are  responsible  for  her 
having  taken. 

Be  patient.     Remember  that  heretofore  she  has  leaned  upon  the  counsel 
and  encouragement  of  her  mother,  and  now  she  is  called  upon  to  exercise 
her  own   judgment   and   skill.     She   will   make   mistakes;   she   wouldn't   be 
human   if  she   didn't.     Commend  her  every  effort,   even  if  the   result  fall 
short.     Let  her  see   that  you  have  faith   in  her  ability  to   accomplish  ail 
things,  and  she  will  not  disappoint  you.     Tell  her  she  is  the  neatest,  most 
orderly  little  housekeeper  in  the  country,   and  you  are  proud  to  have  the 
neighbors  go  through  her  kitchen.     She  will  not  fail  you.     Tell  her  if  she 
keeps  on  improving  she  will  beat  her  mother  cooking.     Why,   man  alive, 
she  will  do  it  every  time.     You  do  not  know  the  qualities  to  be  brought  out 
and  emphasized  with  a  little  judicious  praise.     Save  her  strength,  because 
an  ambitious  little  woman  will  place  no  limit  on  her  endurstnce  when  she 
18  bidding  for  the  approval  of  the  man  she  loves.     Keep  a  watchful  eye  on 
her,  that  she  may  not  overtax  her  energj-;  and  if  you  cannot  afford  help. 
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there  are  numerous  ways  in  which  you  may  render  valuable  assistance  about 
the  house. 

See  to  it  that  she  has  an  income  or  allowance  that  is  quite  her  own, 
and  for  which  she  need  render  no  accounting.  Let  her  feel  that  you  would 
gladly  provide  her  with  every  luxury  if  it  were  within  your  power.  Give 
her  the  chickens — you'll  have  a  better  flock  of  fowls — and  see  that  she  has 
the  proper  place  and  the  needed  assistance  to  enable  her  to  show  her  skill 
and  ability  in  their  management.  Say  to  her :  *'The  money  you  get  from 
this  source  shall  be  yours  without  question."  You  will  find  it  will  pay  you 
well,  for  when  taxes  are  due  or  you  want  to  cancel  ar  note,  you  will  not  have 
to  go  to  the  bank,  you  can  borrow  of  your  wife — she  will  have  it  saved. 

No,  women  are  not  the  extravagant  creatures  some  men  think  them. 
Give  her  your  confidence,  and  let  her  feel  the  blessing  of  your  unbounded 
trust.  Say  to  her:  "Here  is  the  pocket-book.  There  are  such  and  such 
payments  to  meet,  you  know  what  we  can  afford  as  well  as  I;  use  the  money 
as  you  think  best."  This  liberty  and  confidence  will  be  its  safest  guard; 
she  will  never  touch  it  without  first  consulting  you.  You  will  find  it  all 
there,  and  she  will  cheerfully  make  over  her  old  dresses  and  trim  her  bonnets, 
year  after  year,  until  you  begin  to  admire  the  more  up-to-date  clothes  of 
some  other  woman. 

Do  not  say  "my  farm" ;  This  is  a  partnership  affair,  and  the  proper  term 
is  "our  farm".  Ask  her  advice  on  all  business  matters.  If  you  do  not  see 
fit  to  follow  her  suggestions,  explain  your  objections,  and  she  will  be  satis- 
fied. Let  her  be  thoroughly  conversant  with  your  business  methods;  then, 
she  will  be  less  liable  to  fall  a  victim  in  the  toils  of  unscrupulous  estate 
adjusters. 

Do  not  go  about  with  your  lips  shut  and  your  mind  occupied  on  mafiers 
too  weighty  for  her  comprehension.  If  she  timidly  calls  your  attention 
to  the  merits  of  some  new  dish  or  improvement,  donH  carelessly  say,  **0h, 
it's  all  right;  if  it  wasn't  you'd  hear  from  me."  Such  comments  will  crush 
the  spirit  and  ambition  in  any  woman. 

Do  not  take  it  for  granted  that  she  knows  you  love  her;  tell  her  so.  I 
will  give  you  a  ration :  Tell  her  three  times  a  day  that  you  love  her — ^no 
roughage  in  this,  if  you  please.  Do  not  tell  her  in  an  indifferent  way. 
You  know  how  you  said  it  the  first  time;  now  repeat  it  with  renewed  tender- 
ness. Three  times  a  day  is  not  too  often,  and  many  women  can  assimilate 
to  advantage  a  much  heavier  ration.  Do  not  be  afraid  to  use  endearing 
terms.  Have  a  pet  name  for  her,  and  call  her  girl,  even  if  she  be  sixty  or 
older.     Youth  and  age  are  the  times  when  love  is  best  appreciated. 

Do  not  complain  that  women  fade,  and  that  the  stylish,  lively  girl  is  too 
often  apt  to  change  into  a  morose  commonplace  matron,  for  it  lies  within 
your  power  to  prevent  this  transformation.  A  woman's  heart  is  a  strange 
creation.  It  is  a  sensitive  plant,  that  sends  out  tiny,  clinging  tendrils,  and 
if  they  come  in  contact  with  a  cold  unresponsive  barrier,  they  will  turn  and 
seek  sustenance  elsewhere. 

Sometimes  she  will  transfer  to  her  children  the  love  and  devotion  that 
would  have  been  gladly  given  to  her  husband  had  she  met  encouragement. 
Again  the  better  part  of  her  affectionate  nature  is  bestowed  upon  clubs,  charity 
work,  educational  aims,  or  ambitious  schemes.  Sometimes  Satan,  in  the 
guise  of  one  who  understands  her  nature  offers  a  glittering  imitation  of  the 
more  substantial  love  she  craves,  and  if  she  has  been  taught  to  regard  in- 
dolence and  luxury  above  honor  and  industry,  her  situation  is  indeed  a  peri- 
lous one.  But,  if  from  childhood  she  has  been  trained  in  a  belief  that  humble 
duty  conscientiously  performed  may  bring  greater  reward  and  Joy  than  a 
realized  ambition,  she  stands  serene  and  safe. 
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So  long  as  she  has  assurance  of  her  husband's  love  and  confidence,  she 
will  never  gi*ow  old  or  discontented.  Tall  sons  and  daughters,  yes,  and  tiny 
grandchildren  may  mark  the  progress  of  years;  but  she,  living  in  an  atmos- 
phere of  love  and  appreciation,  will  remain  forever  young  and  attractive. 

If  we  will  but  cultivate  these  little  tender  countesies  as  painstakingly  as 
we  do  our  grains  and  grasses — if  we  will  by  daily  effort  and  example  sow 
the  fertile  seeds  of  a  spirit  of  industry,  sincerity,  and  appreciation  in  the 
minds  and  hearts  of  our  little  ones— -we  shall  have  dowered  them  with  a 
higher  education  and  a  far  more  valuable  legacy  than  lands  and  gold,  for 
we  will  then  surely  find  that  all  of  earth  and  the  greater  part  of  Heaven  *s 
•centred  right -in  that  little  spot  called  Home.     (Applause.) 


CHARACTER  BUILDING. 

By  Helen  Wells,  Syracuse,  N.Y.,  Chairman  Committee  on  Literature,  New 

York  State  Grange. 

*'  Heaven  is  not  gained  at  a  single  bound; 

We  build  the  ladder  by  which  we  rise 
From  the  lowly  earth  to  the  vaulted  skies, 

And  we  mount  to  its  summit  round  by  round." 

Thus  sang  Longfellow.  But  how  we  build  the  ladder  from  the  very 
l)eginning,  is  determined  by  the  fathers  iind  mothers. 

The  foundations  for  a  kind  or  cru'el,  selfish  or  unselfish,  truthful  or  un- 
truthful, honest  or  dishonest  character,  are  often  laid  by  the  mother  before 
the  child  is  six  years  of  age.  "Oh,  they  are  so  little  they  do  not  notice"  or 
^*she  is  so  young  it  will  not  make  any  difference"  is  often  said  by  the  care- 
less mother.  Do  not  think  it  for  a  minute.  The  impression  your  act  may 
make  upon  that  little  child  may  never  be  eradicated. 

Often  lessons  of  cruelty  are  given  to  the  baby  when  the  mother  would 
be  horrified  could  she  see  the  result  of  that  careless^  lesson. 

Almost  the  first  thine:  one  gives  a  baby  boy  to  play  with  is  a  string  tied 
to  a  chair,  and  a  whip,  with  the  admonition,  "Now  whip  the  horsey  and  make 
it  go."  The  first  lesson  to  that  child  about  a  horse  is  to  whip  it.  Who  has 
not  seen  a  child  with  his  hobby  horse  whipping  and  slashing  and  shouting  to 
it  until  he  works  himself  up  into  a  perfect  fury  P  In  play,  of  course,  but  the 
child's  imagination  is  strong  and  the  play  is  for  the  moment  real.  He  be- 
comes fairly  tired  out  with  the  violence  of  his  play-emotions  and  is  irritable 
to  a  more  or  less  degree,  depending  upon  the  vividness  of  his  imagination. 
Meanwhile  the  mother  sits  placidly  by,  not  realizing  that  the  first  lesson  'n 
violence  and  lack  of  self-control,  in  cruelty  to  the  suppressed  horse,  in  allow- 
ing oneself  to  "fly  into  a  temper"  as  the  saying  is,  is  being  taught  that  child. 
Then  when  the  boy  is  a  little  older  and  in  playing  with  his  companions  or 
bis  animals,  flies  into  a  passion  and  beats  them,  shouting  and  screaming  his 
anger,  the  mortified  mother  wonders  'Vhere  he  got  such  an  awful  disposi- 
tion."    Tet  she  has  deliberately,  through  ignorance,  trained  him  that  way. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  mother  will  take  the  time  to  start  the  play 
with  her  boy,  '*Now  let  us  make  a  nice  stable  for  horsey,"  and  turn  over 
some  chairs  to  make  a  stall,  give  him  a  pail  or  box  for  horsey 's  imaginary 
oats,  let  him  have  an  old  brush  and  comb  that  horsey  may  be  groomed,  tell 
him  about  the  horse  that  it  must  have  food  and  water  three  times  a  day,  that 
it  must  have  a  soft  bed  to  sleep  upon,  anything  that  she  can  tell  about  the 
horse  that  will  cause  her  boy  to  feel  a  love  and  protecting  care  over  it,  will 
instruct  and.  make  him  happy.     Give  him  a  string  to  make  a  harness,  help 
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him  to  finally  adjust  it  and  start  him  for  his  ride.  Ignore  the  whip,  make 
him  feel  the  horse  is  willing  to  do  the  work  for  the  asking,  and  she  has  placect 
h€fr  boy  at  the  beginning  of  his  life^  in  the  right  relationship  to  the  animal 
he  afterwards  may  own.  The  grooming  and  care-taking  are  drawing  out 
the  love-nature  of  the  boy  and  he  is  happier  in  consequence.  He  loves  hid 
horse;  it  is  real  to  him. 

Use  makes  growth.  The  muscles  we  use  develop,  the  characteristics  w« 
use  will  grow.  The  arm  of  the  blacksmith  has  its  enlarged  muscles,  because 
of  the  every-day  use  of  those  muscles.  The  muscles  in  the  limbs  of  the  bicy- 
clists show  what  steady  use  will  do.  It  is  the  steady,  every-day  use  of  kind- 
ness or  cruelty  that  makes  the  final  character.  It  is  in  these  little  things 
of  the  baby's  life  that  the  foundations  of  character  are  laid. 

I  called  upon  a  mother  one  day  and  as  we  sat  talking  her  little  two-year 
old  boy  was  playing  ^  with,  or  rather  teasing,  a  kitten.  He  would  pull  its 
ears  and  lift  it  by  its  tail  and  drag  it  around  by  one  leg.  To  the  kitten'r 
agonized  wails  he  would  respond  by  slapping  it.  I  could  not  help  but  remonr 
strate  with  the  mother.  "Oh,"  she  answered  carelessly,  '*I  don't  care,  it 
amuses  Freddy!" 

**But  the  effect  on  him?"     I  queried. 

"Oh,  he  is  so  little,  it  won't  make  any  difference,"  was  her  reply. 

Several  years  after  I  called  there  again.     Freddy  was  now  a  school  toy 
and  on  the  floor  sat  his  baby  sister.     "I  don't  know  what  to  do  with  Freddy," 
complained  the  mother  to  me,  "I  can't  leave  him  alone  a  minute  vith  baby. 
He  pinches  and  bites  her  and  is  so  brutal  that  I'm  afraid  he  may  injure- 
her.     He  seems  to  enjoy  hearing  her  cry." 

I  wanted  to  answer  her,  "Never  mind,  .it  amuses  Freddy." 

Now  that  woman  had  trained  her  boy  in  selfishness,  in  cruelty,  in  dis- 
regard for  the  rights  of  others.  She  did  not  know  it,  but  the  results  as- 
far  as  the  boy  was  concerned,  were  just  the  same  as  if  she  had  gone  deliber- 
ately to  work  to  ruin  her  boy.     Ignorance  in  that  case  was  a  crime. 

A  man  would  never  be  in  the  frame  of  mind  that  prompts  him  to  send 
his  old  mother  to  the  poprhouse,.  except  by  years  of  selfishness  and  cruelty. 
The  carelessness  that  ignores  those  traits  in  a  (?hild  may  prove  a  boomerang 
and  bring  the  anguish  back  upon  the  mother.  **As  ye  sow  so  shall  ye  reap.'* 
was  never  more  applicable  than  in* the  building  of  the  character  of  your  child. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  whole  wide  world  that  is  of  so  much  importance 
to  you  as  the  kind  of  man  or  woman  your  child  will  become. 

Tour  entire  future  happiness  is  inseparably  wrapped  up  in  your  child- 
ren, then  for  your  own  sake,  I  beg,  take  the  time  to  carefully  implant  lessons 
of  kindness,  thoughtfulness  for  others,  courtesy  and  honor.  Let  there  be 
one  less  ruffle  on  the  dress,  and  one  more  story  read  to  the  child.  Never 
mind  if  the  oellar  stairs  are  not  scrubbed,  and  the  pie  is  not  forthcoming  for 
dinner.  Ton  are  building  your  future  happiness  and  the  foundations  of 
your  child's  honor  when  you  devote  to  them  the  time  that  is  so  precious. 

Cull  carefully  the  stories  that  the  very  little  child  is  to  hear.  See  that 
they  are  pure,  sweet,  uplifting  and  in  good  English.  "Mother  Goose"  con- 
tains many  pretty  jingles,  but  it  has  also  many  coarse  ones.  Take  for  ex- 
ample the  old  familiar: 

'*  Tom,  Tom  the  piper's  son, 

Stole  a  pig  and  away  he  run. 

The  pig  was  eat  (notice  English) 

And  Tom  was  beat, 

And  Tom  went  hollering  down  the  street." 


ftreet 


Clothing  is  said  in  disapproval  of  Thomas'  theft  or  of  his  subsequMit 
t  manners.     Wliile  there  is  nothing  bad  in  that  old  rhvme,   ih&n  i» 
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n«tkmg  good  either  in  grammar  or  sentiment,  and  a  child  appreciates  beauti- 
ful thoughts.  Why  waste  time  on  poor  trash?  All  these  little  thmgs  go 
im  form  character.  How  can  a  child  appreciate  a  good  thing  if  it  ncTcr 
hears  it? 

One  of  the  teachers  in  a  city  school  asked  her  little  ones  to  bring  to  her 
seme  verses  of  poetry  of  which  they  were  fond.  All  sorts  of  dainty  little 
bits  of  verse  thoughts  were  repeated  to  her.  Some  of  the  children  gave  quo- 
tations from  Mother  Goose,  but  seldom  more  than  once,  for  while  the  teacher 
■lade  no  comment  on  it  they  seemed  to  understand  that  it  was  not  good 
poetry  and  soon  discarded  it  for  better. 

The  child's  imagination  is  so  much  more  vivid  than  an  adult's  that 
amy  beautiful  bit  of  word  imagerj-  is  a  source  of  constant  delight  to 
them  all  through  life. 

How  many  good  sermons  and  wonderful  lectures  we  *'grown-ups"  have 
forgotten,  but  who  of  us  will  forget  the  rhymes  of  our  childhood?  Then 
ism't  it  worth  while  to  give  the  child  something  worth  remembering. 

Another  great  influence  upon  a  little  child  in  character  building  is  the 
f^rce  of  our  own  example;  what  we  wish  our  child  to  l)erome,  we  should 
•urselves  be. 

"Take  this  medicine,  Tommy,  it  is  nice  and  sweet,"  and  Tommy  trusf- 
imgly  swallows  the  bitter  dose.  Buti  Tommy's  mamma  was  untruthful  when 
■h^  said  it  was  nice,  and  Tommy  has  discovered  that  fact,  and  if  Tommy 
is  itraightway  untruthful,  whose  fault  is  it? 

"Don't  kick  the  dog  he  may  bite  you,"  is  not  putting  the  matter  before 
the  small  boy  correctly.  ** Don't  kick  the  dog  because  you  have  no  right 
to  hurt  him.  God  lets  him  live  just  as  He  lets  my  liltle  boy  live,  and  He 
loves  you  both,"  would  give  the  child  a  respect  for  the  work  of  God's  hands. 
To  teach  a  child  to  be  kind  to  the  helpless  kitten  just  because  she  is 
helpless,  is  planting  the  foundations  of  courtesy  to  all  dependent  beings. 
BecatLse  Grandma  is  feeble  the  child  must  be  very  thoughtful  of  her.  Because 
baby  is  helpless  is  the  very  reason  why  the  child  must  protect  it.  All  these 
U0eo  of  the  characteristics  of  kindness  and  sympathy  and  love  make  them 
grow,  just  as  the  used  muscles  grow;  and  the  child  will  build  those  elements 
into  his  moral  structure  just  to  the  extent  that  he  uses  them. 

A  child  is  happier  by  far  when  he  understands  the  righl  relation  of 
himself  to  others,  when  he  realizes  that  mother,  father,  sister  and  brother, 
th«  horse,  the  dog,  the  cat,  the  birds,  all  occupy  certain  positions  in  the 
plan  of  life,  Godgiven,  and  that  while  he  may  use  and  enjoy  all,  he  can 
abuse  none. 

It  is  hard  for  the  young  father  and  mother  to  adjust  the  babj*  to  'ts 
plaee  in  life.  To  get,  as  it  were,  the  "right  "perspective"  on  life.  Some- 
times the  baby  is  placed  so  strongly  in  the  foreground  that  even  the  husband 
cftH  scarcely  be  seen  away  in  the  background !  All  other  interests  fade  away 
Mm  the  horizon,  while  King  Baby  is  kept  as  the  only  central  figure. 

If  that  idea  is  kept  up  long  enough,  a  very  disagreeaole  small  child  is 
the  result.  Baby  feels  that  the  world  was  made  for  him  alone.  He  and 
his  wishes  are  the  only  things  to  be  considered,  and  so,  a  foolish  mother  has 
trained  her  boy  into  an  over- bearing,  arrogant  little  tyrant,  a  burden  to  her, 
and  detested  by  her  friends,  and  all  before  he  is  six  years  old !  Of  course 
■ekool  life  will  knock  the  arrogance  out  of  him,  but  at  the  cost  of  many 
teavs  and  heartaches  on  his  part.  He  is  handicapped  in  the  beginning  of 
tekool-life  by  his  false  position,  for  the  school-world  does  not  see  him  as 
his  mother  sees  him;  nor  does  the  school  world  recognize  any  dlVin^  right 
bj  which  he  shall  be  the  central  iigure  for  it  to  revolve  around,  SS  thro^jxb 
paia  and  tears  he  learns  his  true  position. 
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We  can  never  surround  a  child  with  too  much  love,  provided  it  is  a 
just  and  wise  love.  During  those  few  years  while  the  child  is  with  us, 
before  it  goes  out  into  the  influence  of  teachers  and  outsiders,  let  us  give 
our  best  thoughts,  our  best  time  and  energies  toward  laying  the  founda- 
tions for  the  character  that  may  stand  erect  and  true  and  fijm  when  the 
storms  of  life  beat  upon  it. 

Keep  a  cheerful  home  atmosphere  for  the  little  ones  to  grow  in.  Child- 
ren can  no  more  thrive  in  a  gloomy  atmosphere  than  plants  c^n  grow  in  a 
dark  room.  No  matter  if  father  and  mother  have  worries  and  troubles,  do 
not  let  them  cloud  the  children's  skies..  Burdening  the  children  will,  not 
lighten  the  parent's  load.  Because  of  her  constant  presence,  the  mother, 
more  than  the  father,  is  responsible  for  the  home  atmosphere.  A  bright, 
cheerful  voice,  a  ready  smile,  the  frequent  laugh,  the  patient  temper,  all 
make  the  atmosphere  of  the  home  a  healthy  one  for  the  child,  in  which  to 
develop  the  best  part  of  himself. 

Nothing  is  so  deplorable  as  the  mother  with  the  melancholy,  abused  , 
air,  (the  effect  is  like  that  of  a  steady,  drizzling  rain);  unless  it  is  the 
mother  who  has  never  learned  that  first  necessary  lesson  of  life,  self-control, 
and  whose  outbursts  of  temper  are  like  violent  thunderstorms,  darkening  the 
bright  sunshine  of  love,  and  sending  terror  into  the  hearts  of  the  children. 
One  violent  storm  often  lays  low  all  the  standing  grain,  and  the  tender  plants 
are  broken  and  crushed.  One  outburst  of  temper  often  destroys  the  tender 
love,  the  little  confidences,  that  have  been  growing  in  the  child  heart. 

The  saloon  owes  its  recruits  from  boys  to  the  fact  that  the  atmosphere 
of  the  place  is  **jolly."  The  boys  are  welcome  and  the  air  is  full  of  good 
cheer.  Parents  are  very  short-sighted  to  allow  the  saloon-keeper  to  make 
his  place  any  more  cheerful  than  their  own  home.  It  is  not  necessary  to  have 
elegant  furniture  or  fine  paintings  to  make  a  happy  home.  But  it  is  neces- 
sary to  have  cheerful  and  syn^pathetic  parents.  Children  are  more  sensi- 
tive to  these  ^atmospheric  conditions  than  adults. 

We  often  hear  of  cases  where  although  the  patient  was  housed  or  fed 
well,  still  the  physician  prescribes  ^'change  of  air,"  ''this  climate  does  not 
agree  with  him,"  or  ^*the  altitude  is  too  great,"  or  **it  Ts  too  damp  an  atmos- 
phere." The  patient  cannot  thrive  although  he  has  good 'food  and  warm 
clothes  and  comfortable  rooms,  unless  the  air  is  pure,  clear  and  inspiring. 
Neither  can  the  child  grow  and  thrive  mentally,  unless  home  and  school 
are  right,  and  pure,  and  clear,  and  inspiring.  One  sour,  disagreeable  teacher 
will  make  wretched  a  whole  roomful  of  children — and  what  wretched,  un- 
happy child  can  do  good  school. work? 

I  would  lay  the  greatest  possible  stress  upon  the  home  and  school  atmos- 
phiere  being  such  that  the  children  are  cheerful  and  happy.  '  "Be  ye  cheer- 
ful," is  a  Bible  command  that  is  often  ignored.  Many  look  upon  cheerful- 
ness as  an  accomplishment  to  be  used  in  the  presence  of  company.  There 
are  three  things  every  mother  can  give  to  her  child,  a  welcome  when  it 
comes,  a  tender  love  and  a  cheerful  atmosphere  in  which  to  develop. 


HUMANE  EDUCATION. 

By  Mrs.  John  W.  Truesdell,  of  the  New  York  State  Grange. 

So  much  has  already  been  written  and  said  upon  the  hackneyed  subject 
of  how  best  to  deal  with  the  pauper  and  criminal  classes,  that  it  is  well  nigh 
impossible  to  offer  a  new  idea  upon  the  subject.  Church  and  State,  pulpit 
and  press,  concerted  and  individual  effort,  have  essayed  to  solve  the  problem, 
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and  yet,  the  twiu  spectres  of  poverty  and  crime  continue  to  stalk  across  this 
fair  land  of  ours,  a  festering  sore  upon  the  body  politic. 

Reformatories  that  do  not  reform ;  penitentiaries  that  harbor  Aot  a  truly 
penitent  soul;  protectories  that  fail  to  protect  the  youthful  criminal  from 
the  contaminating  influence  of  older  and  more  vicious  inmates,  are  multi- 
plied and  maintained  at  an  enormous  expense  to  the  State  and  to  the  indi- 
vidual. 

So  complicated  and  bewildered  are  all  these  efforts  to  reform  and  punish 
the  wrong-doer,  will  it  not  be  a  relief  to  turn  our  attention  to  another  and 
more  pleasing  view  of  the  question?  Forming  the  character  of  the  child 
is  of  vastly  greater  importance  than  reforming  the  vicious  tendencies  of  the 
man. 

Believing  as  we  do,  that  the  *'ouuce  of  prevention  is  worth  the  many, 
many  pounds  of  cure,*'  both  from  an  economic  as  well  as  a  humanitarian 
stand-point,  will  it  not  be  well  to  (t>nsider  the  subject  of  Humane  Educa- 
tion as  the  corner-stone  on  which  to  build  a  new  and  fairer  structure  ot 
human  virtue  and  happiness. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  there  are  any  persons  so  indifferent  to  the 
future  welfare  of  society  that  they  will  not  realize  the  great  importance  of  in- 
troducing Humane  Education  into  the  curriculum  of  the  public  schools.  Just 
as  vigorously  as  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic  are  taught  to  the  child, 
should  he  be  inculcated  with  the  truth  that  every  living,  sentient  being, 
is  endowed  with  certain  inalienable  rights  that  he  is  bound  to  respect.  Teach 
him  that  the  strong  should  protect  the  weak,  that  the  fortunate  should  pity 
and  succor  the  unfortunate,  that  the  dogs  and  cats,  as  well  as  the  old  grand- 
mother and  the  little  baby  in  his  home,  should  be  alike  the  objects  of  his 
tender  care  and  solicitude. 

Humane  Education  as  a  (Jisciple  is  one  of  the  most  important  factors  in 
forming  the  character  of  the  child.  It  develops  observation,  kindness  and 
self-control,  and  makes  children  more  thoughtful  of  each  other. 

When  one  realizes  how  important  and  serious  this  matter  of  touching 
the  heart  is,  instead  of  always  trying  to  cram  the  head  to  the  total  exclusion 
of  all  tender  feelings,  that  all  possible  criminals  of  the  next  generation  are 
children  to-day,  ready  to  be  influenced  for  good  or  evil,  the  responsibility 
resting  upon  us  as  mothers  and  teachers  is  appalling  to  contemplate. 

The  education  of  children  in  matters  of  mercy  cannot  begin  too  early. 
The  boy  is  father  to  the  man,  and  the  girl  is  the  future  mother.  In  order 
to  sow  these  seeds  of  justice,  kindness,  and  unselfishness,  which  will  bear 
fruit  in  latter  life,  we  must  teach  our  little  ones  to  treat  rightly  the  only  liv- 
ing things  over  which  they  have  control;  namely,  domestic  animals. 

It  is  not  quite  thirty  years  since  the  first  organized  effort  for  the  promo- 
tion of  humane  teaching  among  children  and  adults  was  made  in  this  country. 
Tet  in  these  years  great  progress  has  been  made,  and  public  sentiment  in 
favor  of  humane  education  is  being  rapidly  developed. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  expansion  of  the  moral  nature  of  the  child 
should  keep  pace  with  his  intellectual  development,  and  no  better  agent 
can  be  found  wherewith  to  enlarge  the  sympathies  and  give  play  to  the 
finer  feeling  than  to  teach  the  humane  treatment  of  dumb  animals.  Tho 
very  fact  of  protecting,  considering,  and  caring  for  animals  insures  a  uni- 
form development  of  the  moral,  intellectual  and  loving  sides  of  a  child's 
nature,  strengthening  the  character  in  every  direction,  thus  laying  the 
foundation  of  a  noble  manhood  and  womanhood. 

In  1897  there  were  ninety  thousand  criminals  under  the  age  of  thirty 
in  the  United  States  alone,  and  ten  thousand  ranging  from  seven  to  seven- 
teen years  of  age  in  reformatories.  There  were  ten  thousand  six  hundred 
and  fifty-two  murders  committed  in  the  United  States. 
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Now  all  these  criminals  were  children  once,  but  some  one  had  neglected 
to  strengthen  and  elevate  their  natures  while  they  were  young,  and  so  eTil 
and  lust  and  cruelty  ran  their  course. 

England  is  far  ahead  of  us  in  this  vital  matter  of  humane  education.  A 
Jew  years  ago  general  attention  was  called  to  one  public  school  in  London  where 
cluring  twenty  years  seven  thousand  pupils  were  carefully  trained  in  kind- 
Mess  to  animals,  and  during  this  time,  which  would  make  some  of  the  boys 
t#enty-five  and  thirty -five  years  of  age,  not  one  of  them  were  ever  arrested 
for  a  criminal  offence,  thus  proving  this  teaching  will  prevent  crime  as  well 
as  cruelty. 

Russia,  Germany,  Norway  and  almost  every  European  nation,  have 
tzperimented  with  this  instruction  until  it  has  become  a  matter  of  statistioti 
tfiat  humane  education  lowers  the  crim,tnal  record. 

"As  the  twig  is  bent,  so  grows  tie  tree."  Spain  with  her  brutal  national 
art,  educating  her  children  in'  the  brutalizing  barbarity  of  the  bull  ^gh^, 
and  glorying  in  her  shame,  is  a  vivid  object  lesson  to  the  world.  With  Spain 
in  view  who  can  refuse  to  teach  the  opposite  principles  of  kindness  in  heart 
and  life. 

France  long  ago  discovered  that  the  instruction  of  children  in  kindnesH 
te  animals  made  them  more  kind  to  each  other,  hence  it  was  introduced  int# 
the  French  schools,  and  the  -u^inister  of  Public  Instruction  ordered  publica- 
tions teaching  it,  to  be  circulated  free  of  cost  in  order  that  this  important 
branch  of  education  might  not  be  neglected. 

You  can  take  the  neglected  boy  from  the  street;  and  teach  him  to  feed 
tiie  cat  and  pet  the  dog  and  the  horse,  and  as  sure  as  he  feeds,  waters  and 
supplies  the  wants  of  a  creature,  pats  and  caresses  it,  and  notes  its  expres- 
sions of  gratitude,  he  will  love  it.  Loving  it  he  will  wish  to  be  kind  to  it. 
Teach  him  to  protect  the  lady-bug,  to  spare  the  songster  in  springtime,  with 
its  nest  full  of  young,  to  pick  up  stones  from  the  highway  and  throw  them 
into  the  gutter,  to  remove  banana  skins  from  the  side  walk,  to  feed  the  hungry 
dog  and  find  a  home  for  the  stray  cat,  and  you  will  create  in  him  a  desire 
to  be  kind,  merciful -and  considerate.     You  will  niake  him  a  good  man. 

In  our  public  schools  will  be  found  all  classes.  The  neglected  boy  who 
receives  no  moral  training  at  home,  nor  even  an  object  lesson,  as  well  as  the 
boy  of  careful  home  training.  Provide  him  with  stories,  songs,  poems  and 
pictures  of  animals,  birds  and  flowers,  and  if  possible  with  plants  and  pats 
also,  and  you  will  awaken  and  promote  a  love  for  Ihe  beautiful,  a  de8ir> 
to  be  kind  and  considerate,  and  will  make  a  desirable  citizen.  Teach  hiiu 
that  it  is  not  merely  not  right,  but  not  manly  to  terrorize  and  annoy,  ta 
alright  and  injure  these  fellow  denizens  of  our  common  earth.  They  i-ve- 
•mr  fellow  partners  in  a  world  where  there  is  trouble  enough  without  our 
making  more,  and  pain  and  fear  enough  without  our  increasing  it.  Cowper 
was  right  in  his  determination  both  on  aesthetic  and  moral  grounds  when 
ke  said  : 

*'  I  would  not  enter  on  my  list  of  friends, 

Though  graced  with  polished  manners  and  fine  sense, 

Yet  wanting  sen$tbility,  the  man 

Who  needlessly  sets  foot  upon  a  worm.'' 

J»  W.  Cottrell,  Superintendent  of  the  Detective  Association  of  America, 
•ays,  **With  twenty-five  years  experience  as  an  o^cer,  I  know  of  but  very 
few  criminals  who  were  taught  to  love  animals,  and  in  searching  for  Che 
•avses  of  crime  we  find  that  the  lack  of  humane  education  is  the  principal 
•me.''  ,  , 

Humane  education  is  the  foundation  of  all  reform.  If  it  were  univer- 
sally adopted^  poverty,  crime  and  war  would  be  greatly  diminished,  and  in 
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time,  the  vast  amount  of  money  expended  to  sustain  armies,  prisons,  etc., 
would  be  saved  for  the  benefit  of  the  people.  Humanity  means  civilization, 
«rueltj  is  barbarism.  As  the  world  advances  this  fact  is  more  and  more 
Toalixed.  We  believe  that  thousands  of'  men  in  our  prisons  and  reform- 
atories might  be  respectable  and  useful  citizens  to-day  had  they  received 
kumane  education  in  their  childhood.  Oh,  loving  mother,  put  your  child 
into  the  arms  of  Old  Mother  Nature,  and  let  her  fill  his  heart  with  pure  and 
holy  thoughts.  Teach  the  little  ones  to  love  the  woods  and  fields,  the  birds 
and  flowers,  to  call  the  horse  and  dog  his  friends,  and  you  have  added  to 
kis  capacity  for  happiness  a  thousandfold.  There  is  no  biBtter  safe-guard  you 
•aa  give  your  boy  than  to  send  him  into  the  world  with  this  love  of  naturt^ 
ia  his  heart.  A  man  whose  heart  has  thus  been  kept  pure  and  tender,  whose 
soul  is  filled  with  love  and  compassion  for  all  suffering  creatures,  can  never 
beeome  hardened  in  sin.     It  would  be  a  moral  impossibility. 

Dear  mothers,  has  it  never  occurred  to  you  that  we  chfldren  of  a  larger 
g^rowth  stand  quite  as.  much  in  need  of  humane  education  along  certain 
liik«8  as  do  our  children  and  grandchildren? 

In  a  late  article  in  the  Syracuse  Sunday  Herald,  the  writer  stated 
(ononeously  we  think)  that  ^'children  ar^  natural  barbarians."  Just  as  a  b<^ 
is  by  nature  thoughtlessly  cruel,  so  is  woman  supposed  to  be  naturally  kind 
and  tender-hearted.  It  might  be  considered,  then,  that  woman's  inborn 
tenderness  of  heart  required  no  special  development,  and  could  never  lead 
her  into  the  sin  of  adorning  herself  with  what  can  only  be  obtained  through 
the  most  atrocious  cruelty.  If  this  were  the  case,  however,  should  we  be 
eonfronted  with  appeals  from  societies  for  the  protection  of  birds,  and  state- 
ments by  authorities  that  the  annual  destruction  of  bird  life  for  millinery 
purposes  threatens  with  extinction  many  of  our  most  useful  and  beautiful 
species.^  As  there  is  no  argument  on  the  side  of  bird  killing  for  decorative 
purposes,  so  there  is  no  excuse  for  its  encouragement  by  even  the  most  fri- 
volous woman.  We  have  had  presented  to  us  over  and  over  again  in  every 
fam  of  appeal  the  cruelty  of  the  custom  as  well  as  its  reckless  abuse  of  the 
gifts  of  nature,  for  it  is  asserted  on  the  highest  authority  that  the  destruc- 
tion of  field  and  forest  birds  has  an  appreciable  effect  on  agricultOte,  yet 
tk«  "Slaughter  of  the  Innocents"  goes  on  apparently  with  no  diminution. 

Europe  uses  300,000  song  birds  in  millinery  annually.  One  Chicago 
fim  buys  and  sells  62,000  birds  and  300,000  wings.  The  pitiful  story  of 
the  egret,  whose  ravished  plumes  wave  from  the  hats  of  thousands  of  wealthy 
wamen,  and  are  shown  every  day  in  the  shop  windows,  has  been  told  so  manj^ 
tiaaes  that  it  seems  as  though  the  woman  who  persists  in  wearing  them  would 
f«el  a  murderess  every  time  she  does  so.  .  A  writer  in  the  North  American 
Saview,  says :  "If  every  woman  could  realize  that  a  hat  trimmed  with 
angrettes  was  ornamented  at  the  expense  of  a  little  mother  life,  would  she  still 
wish  to  wear  them? 

Aigrettes  are  obtained  in  the  breeding  season  when  the  mother  bird, 
anxious  to  protect  her  young,  will  not  hover  far  from  the  nest  and  thus  is 
an  easy  mark  for  the  sportsman.  Then,  when  the  proud  and  happy  mother 
is  gone,  kifled  in  the  moment  of  her  terror,  the  cries  of  the  hungry  baby 
birds  are  left  for  the  echoes  of  the  woods  to  soothe  until  death  at  last  hushes 
th«m  into  stillness. 

Women  laugh  in  their  thoughtlessness  at  such  sentiments  as  these,  call- 
ins  ^l^eni  the  foolish  exaggerations  of  Nature's  enthusiasts  and  cran&s. 
Ikej  cannot  see  the  necessity  of  going  without  the  birds  and  aigrettes,  which 
Any;  fondly  think  make  their  head-gear  so  stylish  and  becoming.  *'What 
aaa  a  few  among  many.^'*  they  say,  "These  ornaments  were  in  the  stores. 
We  did  not  kill  the  birds."     Pardon  me,  they  are  as  much  murderers  <*t 
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iieart  as  the  hunter  sent  at  their  demand  to  bring  those  birds'  lives  for  sacri- 
fice to  the  altar  of  their  vanity. 

''What  does  it  cost,  this  garniture  of  death? 

It  costs  the  life  which  God  alone  can  give ; 
It  costs  dull  silence  where  was  music's  breath ; 

It  costs  dead  joy  that  foolish  pride  may  live; 
Ah,  lifo;  and  joy,  and  song,  depend  upon  it. 

Are  costly  trimmings  for  a  woman's  bonnet." 

Words  can  go  but  a  short  way,  can  mean  so  little.  I  wish  I  could  bring 
to  the  understanding  of  every  woman,  that  the  economic  danger  alone  from 
this  universal  bird  slaughter,  is  no  small  matter;  not  the  clamoring  of  a  few 
^alarmists,  but  a  menacing  evil,  a  terrible  possibility  that  is  threatening  our 
land.  Our. vegetation  would  suffer  more  thau  can  be  estimated  from  the 
countless  number  of  destroying  insects  were  it  not  for  the  birds  who  consume 
them. 

The  United  States  Agricultural  Department  is  sending  out  loud  warn- 
ings against  the  appalling  destruction  of  birds.  This  destruction  has  been 
followed  by  an  enormous  increase  of  insect  pests,  resulting  in  a  loss  of  fruit 
and  grain,  estimated  at  eighty  to  one  hundred  million  dollars  yearly.  The 
Government  appeals  to  all  educators  to  observ^e  Sird  Day,  and  to  teach  the 
joung  the  value  of  birds  and  the  importance  of  their  preservation.  Bird 
I)ay  is  already  a  permanent  blessing  in  many  schools. 

Olive  Thome  Miller,  is  an  article  on  bird  decoration,  pertinently  asks, 
"How  can  a  thoughtful  woman,  feeling  some  responsibility  in  the  training 
of  her  children,  reconcile  her  conscience  to  the  constant  object  lessons  in 
cruelty,  which  the  wearing  of  murdered  birds  holds  up  before  her  children? 

"How  dare  she  thus  endorse  and  tacitly  approve  of  cruelty  and  barbar- 
ity which  she  cannot  but  know  are  a  necessary  part  of  this  infamous  trade?" 

In  answer  to  the  old  argument  that  a  bird  exposed  for  sale  has  already 
been  killed,  Mr.  Miller  points  out  the  fact  that  every  woman  who  buys  a 
bird  this  year  insures  the  death  of  another  next  year. 

Someone  has  said,  "A  garden  without  flowers,  childhood  without  laugh- 
ter, an  orchard  without  blossoms,  a  sky  without  color,  roses  without  perfume, 
are  the  analogues  of  a  country  without  songbirds.  And  the  United  States 
is  going  swift  and  straight  into  that  desert  condition."  Birds  preserve  the 
T)alance  of  Nature;  they  are  the  natural  check  upon  insects  and  small  injur- 
ious animals.  But  when  a  man  steps  in  and  destroys  them  the  balance  is 
•disturbed  and  the  loss  is  great. 

The  much  abused  cherry-bird  has  rescued  whole  villages  from  the  elm 
worm  plague,  and  it  is  well  argued  that  the  birds  have  a  right  to  a  little 
fruit  merely  as  wages  for  their  work,  that  only  aggravated  cases  of  perverted 
appetite  can  justify  the  shooting  of  birds.  It  is  true  that  our  horses  and 
•cows  consume  our  hay  and  grain,  but  we  do  not  for  that  reason  shoot  them. 

There  is  much  work  to  be  done,  but  the  first  thing  to  do  is  for  every 
T\oman  who  wears  an  aigrette  or  dead  bird  upon  her  hat  to  take  it  off  and 
put  it  in  the  fire.  This  may  seem  harsh,  but  what  else  can  she  do  with  it? 
Certainly  she  would  not  give  it  aw;a5^  to  be  used  by  another.  You  may  say 
the  bird  is  killed  and  the  harm  is  done  and  that  you  may  as  well  enjoy  it, 
?>ut  remember  that  so  long  as  these  things  are  worn,  so  long  will  it  be  the 
■fashion  to  wear  them  and  there  will  be  a  demand  for  more. 

Does  any  woman  imagine  these  withered  corpses,  cured  with  arsenic, 
which  she  loves  to  carry  about,  are  beautiful?  Not  so;  the  birds  lost  their 
beautv  with  their  lives. 
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As  soon  as  the  magic  word  goes  forth  that  birds  and  aigrettes  are  no 
longer  worn,  then  will  milliners  refuse  to  accept  them,  and  the  w:hole8ale 
murderers  will  turn  their  attention  to  some  more  profitable  way  of  making 
money. 

**  Thiiik  what  a  price  to  pay 

Faces  so  bright  and  ^ay,  * 

Just  for  a  hat  I 
Flowers  un visited,  mornings  unsung, 
Sea  ranges  bare  of  the  wings  that  o'er  swung, 
*  Bared  just  for  that ! 

*'  Think  of  the  others,  too 
Others,  and  mothers,  too, 
Bright  eyes  in  hat. 
Hear  you  no  mother  groan,  floating  in  air. 
Hear  you  no  little  moan,  birdlings  despair, 
Somewhere  for  thatP 

"  Caught  *  mid  some  mother- work, 
'  Torn  by  a  hunter  Turk, 

Just  for  your  hat  I 
Plenty  of  mother-heart  yet  in  the  world ; 
All  the  more  wings  to  wear,  carefully  twirled, 
Women  want  that ! 

*'  Oh,  but  the  shame  of  it. 
Oh,  but  the  blame  of  it, 
\  Price  of  a  hat  I  ^ 

Just  for  a  jauntiness,  brightening  the  street ; 
This  is  your  halo,  oh,  faces  so  sweet, 
Death— and  for  that:  *' 


SANITATION. 
By  Dr.  A.  H.  Speers,  Burlington. 

Great  progress  has  been  made  during  the  last  few  years  in  knowledge 
concerning  the  causation,  modes  of  spreading,  and  effective  measures  for 
the  prevention  and  restriction  of  diseases. 

From  a  social-science  standpoint,  the  prevention  of  disease  is  much 
more  economical  than  is  its  cure.  Sooner  or  later  the  people  generally  will 
recognize  this  fact  and  then  there  will  bo  a  greater  demand  for  sanitaria, 
and  people  will  realize  the  great  importance  of  cleanliness  and  carefulness', 
lest  any  disease,  which  might  be  in  the  locality,  should  spread.  It  is  well 
known  that  with  the  general  improvement  in  sanitary  conditions  there  has 
been  a  gradual  increase  in  the  average  duration  of  human  life,  throuo-hout 
the  history  of  civilized  man.  A  few  years  ago  leprosy  was  a  common  Ibing 
in  England.  England  was  dotted  over  with  leper  hospitals,  but  thorough 
isolation  was  practiced  until  now  it  is  a  very  rare  disease  in  that  country. 

Not  ihany  years  ago  scurvy  was  a  common  disease.  Its  cause  became 
known,  preventive  methods  were  adopted,  and  now  it  is  a  disease  of  great 
rarity.  In  some  countries  consumption  has  been  lessened  by  better  drain- 
age, making  a  drier  and  warmer  soil  about  the  house,  but  until  its  proper 
cause  became  known  it  could  not  be  successfully  combatted. 

The  wonderful  reduction  in  the  mortality  of  small-pox  patients  through 
vaccination,  is  well  known,  but  probably  some  of  the  most  important  dis- 
eases, which  can  be  prevented  through  proper  sanitation  and  cleanliness 
are — typhoid  fever,  diphtheria,  scarlet  fever,  and  small-pox.  Typhoid  is 
largely  prevented  by  a  proper  water  supply,  and  the  other  three  by  isolation 
and  such  measures  as  may  be  adopted  by  the  physician  in  charge,  for  it 
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is  «aid,  and  truthfully  said,  thai  anti-toxin  injected  into  the  system  of  wtm 
exposed  to  diphtheria  will  prevent  that  disease.  Anti-strepacocci  senim  in- 
jected into  one  exposed  to  scarlet  fever  will  preTent  that  disease,  and  vac- 
cination will  modify,  if  not  altogether  prevent,  small-pox.  It  is  only  of 
late  years  that  consumption  has  been  looked  upon  as  a  commuBicable  dis- 
ease, that  being  the  reason  why  there  are  more  deaths  from  that  disease  than 
from  any  other. 

All  diseases  which  cause  premature  death  should  be  considered  to  be 
preventable,  and  efforts  should  bo  made  to  gain  ^uch  knowledge  of  their  caus- 
ation as  will  enable  man  to  adopt  the  proper  measures  for  their  prevention. 
All  houses  ^ould  be  built  with  a  proper  view  to  ventilation,  heating, 
lighting,  and  drainage.  The  water  supply  should  be  considered.  For  the 
prevention  of  consumption  there  should  be  not  only  destruction  and  disin- 
fection of  all  sputum,  but  the  patient,  or  those  who  have  a  tubercular  ten- 
dency, should  live  in  a  house  well  ventilated  and  well  drained. 

There  was  a  time  when  the  public  thought  little  more  than  to  abate 
any  nuisance  that  might  exist,  and  used  such  measured  as  might  restrict 
the  spread  of  small-pox.  Too  often  the  functions  of  a  board  of  health,  or 
of  a  health  ofRcer,  are  supposed  to  be  the  abatement  of  such  nuisances  as 
powerfully  appeal  to  the  sense  of  smell,  sight  or  hearing.  We  know  that 
the  important  diseases  which  are  spread  by  ordinary  filth  are  few,  compared 
with  those  which  are  disseminated  and  cannot  be  recognized  by  the  sense 
of  smell  or  hearing. 

The  specific  causes  of  some  diseases  have  no  odor.     They  are  not  visible 
except  with  the  aid  of  a  microscope.     Not  that  filth  does  not  cause  disease; 
it  may  do  so,  at  least  there  are  diseases,  which  if  they  are  not  caused'by  filth 
are  so  intimately  associated,  that  an  enlightened  avoidance  of  filth  is  a  pi^e- 
ventive  of  the  disease.  "Is  cleanliness  next  to  Godliness?"  some  would  ask.  In 
replying  some  would  say,"Tes,**  and  yet  we  have  to  modijfy  it.  That  idea  was 
once  held  by  sanitarians,  but  it  is  now  known  to  be  false.   The  house-wife  has 
one  standard  of  cleanliness  which  requires  that  a  dish  for  the  table  must 
be  thoroughly  washed  with  soap  and  hot  water,   rinsed  with  clean  water, 
drained  and  wiped  dry  with  a  clean  cloth.     If  siich  a  clean  dish  be  given  to 
a  chemist  for  his  most  accurate  work,  he  may  object  that  the  dish  is  not  clean, 
and  he  will  rinse  it  in  alcohol  or  acid  or  an  alkali,  according  to  the  particular 
form  of  matter,  which  in  his  opinion  makes  it  unclean  for  his  purpose.  •  If 
this  same  dish  be  given  to  a  biologist  he  will  pronounce  it  unclean  and  unfit 
for  his  purpose ;  it  must  be  submitted  to  boiling  water  for  at  least  five  minutes 
or  in  dry  heat  of  240  degrees  F.,  and  then  he  will  require  that  it  be  not  ex- 
posed to  the  air  for  an  instant,  lest  it  become  unfit  for  use.     It  is  plain,  then, 
that  what  ordinary  people  consider  a  clean  plate,  a  clean  article  of  cloth-  , 
ing  direct  from  the  laundry,  a  piece  of  new  goods  from  the  store,  or  any  of 
the  ordinary  articles  which  we  consider  clean,  may  have  received  and  may 
convey  the  specific  cause  of  any  of  the  most  dangerous  diseases. 

How  do  some  of  the  most  important  diseases  enter  the  body?  In  typhoid 
fever,  the  typhoid  bacilla  is  reproduced  in  the  intestine.  By  taking  proper 
care  of  a  patient  in  typhoid,  and  being  particularly  careful  as  regards  the 
excrement,  typhoid  is  not  a  very  contagious  disease,  but  the  possibility  of 
direct  transmission  must  be  acknowledged.  It  usually  enters  the  system  by 
drinking  water  that  contains  the  typhoid  germ.  It  then  passes  through  the 
stomach  and  into  the  intestines  and  lodges  here,  producing  an  inflammation 
and  ulceration  of  certain  glands. 

Many  epedemics  have  been  known  to  originate  from  the  water  supply. 
If  we  wish  to  avoid  typhoid,  if  we  are  in  any  way  exposed  to  it,  we  should 
never  put  into  the  mouth  any  unboiled  fluids,  such  as  milk,  water,  or  even 
raw  vegetables  which  may  have  been  washed  in  infected  water.     Dishes  or 
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milk  cans  should  not  be  washed  in  infected  water,  and  water  used  for  brash- 
ing  the  teeth  should  be  previously  boiled.  The  ice  supply  must  come  only 
from  a  pure  source.  Oysters  should  not  be  fattened  in  b^ds  near  the  mouths 
<if  sewers.  Inasmuch  as  flies  sometimes  convey  typhoid  by  carrying  the 
germ  on  their  feet  and  alighting  on  raw  fruit  or  other  delicacy  in  the  sick 
room  or  in  the  house,  it  is  .quite  proper  not  to  eat  any  fruit  that  may  have 
been  in  the  room  of  the  patient  who  haa  typhoid,  lest  the  disease  be  commun- 
icated in  this  way 

To  prevent  the  spread  of  typhoid,  the  excreta  must  be  thorbughly  dis- 
infected, either  by  one  to  ten  of  carbolic  acid  or  one  to  five  hundred  corro- 
sive sublimate,  chloride  of  lime,  etc.,  the  corrosive  sublimate  solution  being 
the  best.  The  thermometer  and  all  other  utensils  used  in  connection  with 
the  patient  should  be  thoroughly  disinfected;  nurses  and  attendants  should 
be  cautioned  to  wash  their  hands  thoroughly  and  immerse  them  in  a  corro- 
sive sublimate  solution  or  carbolic-  solution,  and  the  physician  should  be 
likewise  careful.  All  linen  and  bedclothes  used  by  the  patient  should  be 
soaked  in  a  1-20  carbolic  solution  and  subsequently  boiled  from  one  to  two 
hours.  Disinfection  of  the  excreta  should  be  begun  as  soon  as  the  physi- 
cian announces  it  a  case  of  typhoid,  and  should  be  continued  for  ten  days 
after  the  temperature  has  remained  normal.  The  excreta  should  be  buried 
in  a  trench  four  feet  deep  and  covered  with  chloride  of  lime.  Nurses  should 
be  careful  to  disinfect  door-knobs,  which  they  may  have  handled  with  in- 
fected hands  in  passing  from  the  patient's  room.  The  mattress,  if  soiled 
from  the  excreta  of  patients,  should  be  destroyed. 

Let  us  next  pass  on  to  diphtheria.  This  may  gain  a  lodgment  in  any 
part  pi  the  body  where  there  is  a  broken  surface,  but  ordinarily  it  does  so 
in  the  throat.  As  a  rule,  it  does  not  enter  the  general  circulation  of  the 
human  body,  what  enters  is  the  poison  evolved  by  the  bacillus.  The  disease 
is  most  prevalent  during  the  autumn  and  winter  mouths.  It  is  quite  pos- 
sible that  the  opening  of  the  schools  in  the  autumn  may  be  a  cause  for  the 
increase  in  the  number  of  cases  at  that  time. 

Diphtheria  enters  the  body  through  inhalation,  or  in  some  way  has  been  ^ 
conveyed  to  the  mouth.  The  presence  of  a  carious  tooth,  enlarged  tonsils  ' 
or  chronic  catarrh,  afford  ample  opportunity  for  the  entrance  of  bacilli. 
Shreds  of  fibre  may  be  coughed  up  and  lodge  in  the  eye  of*  the  physician  or 
nurse  and  in  such  a  way  be  communicated  to  a  mucous  surface.  The  dis- 
ease may  be  transmitted  by  kissing, although  highly  communicable  to  any  one 
within  a  few  feet  of  the  patient.  The  contagion  is  not  like  that  of  measles 
or  scarlet  fever,  in  that  it  does  not  spread  through  the  air,  and  this  renders 
it  possible  to  isolate  a  patient  in  an  upper  room,  and  still  have  the  house 
perfectly  safe  for  dwelling  purposes.  Bedding,  clothing  and  handkerchiefs 
may  carry  the  disease  for  long  distances;  fur  bearing  animals,  especially 
cats,  may  carry  the  disease  from  one  animal  to  another. 

The  period  of  incubation  of  diphtheria  is  from  two  days  to  one  week. 
Diphtheria  begins  with  a  sore  throat,  and  the  constitutional  symptoms  which 
follow  are  caused  by  the  absorption  of  the  poison  from  the  diphtheria  germs. 
It  is  in  a  large  degree  a  preventable  disease.  The  first  and  most  important 
measure  of  prevention  is  isolation.  Not  only  should  the  child  afflicted  be 
isolated,  but  also  the  one  who  is  exposed.  In  the  case  of  the  latter,  quaran- 
tine should  be  kept  up  for  at  least  five  days.  After  a  person  is  apparently 
well  of  diphtheria,  there  is  a  possibility  of  conveying  the  disease,  for  the 
germs  may  lodge  in  the  throat  for  a  considerable  time  after  the  throat  is 
well.  At  least  two  weeks  should  elapse  before  the  patient  should  be  allowed 
to  mingle  with  other  people.  When  diphtheria  is  prevalent  in  a  neighbor- 
hood particular  caution  should  be  observed  in  isolating  everyone  who  may 
be  suspected  of  having  the  disease. 
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The  room  selected  for  a  diphtheria  case  should  be  one  that  can  be  the  best 
isolated,  and  at  the  same  time  that  can  be  made  most  comfortable  for  the 
attendants.     This  is  usually  on  the  top  floor,  or  one  the  niost  remote  from 
the  living  portion  of  the  house.     A  sheet  should  be  placed  before  the  door- 
way moistened  with  a  solution  of  carbolic  acid  1  to  20.     The  measures  most 
successful  in  preventing  infection  of  others,  are  absolute  cleanliness  and  im- 
mediate destruction  or  removal  of  all  secretions  from  the  throat  and  nose. 
Pieces  of  soft  cloth,  or  small  strips  of  cheese  cloth,  may  be  used  for  the 
patient  to  expectorate  in,  and  these  should  be  immediately  burned,  or  put 
in  an  antiseptic  solution  of  1  to  1000  of  bi-chloride  of  mercury,  or  1  to  20 
of  carbolic  acid.     All  soiled  clothing  should  be  placed  in  water  and  immed- 
iately boiled,. or  should  be  kept   in  a  bi-ehloride  solution  until  boiling  is 
possible.     Dishes  and  spoons  used  in  sick  rooms  should  be  taken  care  of  and 
treated  to  a  solution  of  carbolic.     The  carbolic  solution  should  be  kept  handy 
for  frequent  washing  of  the  hands  of  the  nurse. 

It  would  be  better  riot  to  have  any  carpet  in  the  room,  but  if  there  be 
one  it  should  be  sponged  over  daily  with  an  antiseptic  solution.  At  the 
termination  of  the  disease  all  toys  and  books  should  be  destroyed;  the  room 
should  be  washed,  floor,  walls  and  ceiling,  and  then  fumigated. 

In  every,  house  where  there  are  children,  and  it  is  at  all  possible,  it  is 
wise  to  furnish  one  room  as  a  sick  room.  The  floor  should  be  of  hard  wood 
and  the  walls  and  ceiling  should  be  covered  with  washable  paper.  The  fur- 
niture should  be  of  the  plainest  and  without  grooves;  there  should  be  no 
upholstered  furniture  or  permanent  hangings.  Such  a  room  can  be  made 
as  cheerful  and  useful  in  time  of  health  as  any  in  the  house,  and  it  will 
greatly  simplify  the  matter  of  disinfection.  The  nurse  is  more  liable  to 
contract  the  disease  than  any  other  person,  and  should  therefore  receive  more 
attention  than  she  usually  does.  She  should  disinfect  her  hands  frequently  and 
change  the  outer  dress  often,  using  one  that  can  be  washed.  She  contracts 
the  disease  often  by  germs  being  carried  to  the  mouth  by  her  hands  or  on 
her  food;  if  possible  therefore  she  should  eat  in  a  different  room  and  also 
sleep  in  a  different  room  to  that  of  the  patient.  She  should  use  a  mild 
throat  wash  several  times  a  day.  A  healthy  throat  is  one  of  the  greatest 
safeguards  against  diphtheria;  latterly  antitoxin  is  being  used  as  a  preven- 
tive in  cases  of  diphtheria  as  well  as  using  it  on  the  patient.  It  is  often  used 
as  a  preventive  to  the  rest  of  the  family. 

Scarlet  fever  will  be  considered  next.  We  have  not  a  thoroughly  veri- 
fied knowledge  of  the  cause  of  scarlet  fever,  but  as  I  understand  it,  the  dis- 
ease usually  enters  the  system  by  inhalation  and  probably  starts  in  the  same 
way  as  diphtheria.  The  room  for  a  scarlet  fever  patient  should  be  situated 
in  a  remote  part  of  the  house,  the  same  as  for  diphtheria,  and  even  greater 
precautions  taken  against  the  spread  of  the  disease  than  for  diphtheria,  as 
it  is  disseminated  by  means  of  dust  or  fine  particles  which  may  have  scaled 
from  the  patient. 

The  patient  may  infect  others  as  soon  as  he  is  taken  sick  with  the  dis- 
ease, although  not  usually  until  after  the  rash  has  developed  and  it  begins 
to  desquamate.  The  contagion  clings  to  clothing,  books,  toys,  rugs,  carpets, 
furs,  wall  paper,  feathers,  hair,  etc.,  with  great  tenacity,  and  articles  of  cloth- 
ing worn  by  the  scarlet  fever  patient  have  been  known  to  j*etain  power  for 
infecting  for  months  or  even  years.  The  disease  may  be  carried  by  a  third 
person ;  it  may  also  be  carried  in  milk  if  the  germs  should  fall  into  it.  Scarlet 
fever  seldom  attacks  infants.  As  a  rule,  if  a  person  has  had  scarlet  fever 
once  it  will  prevent  them  from  having  a  second  attack,  but  cases  are  on  record 
where  there  has  been  a  second  attack  or  even  a  third.  A  person  is  not  so 
susceptible  to  scarlet  fever  as  to  measles ;  a  mild  attack  and  a  severe  one  may 
occur  side  bv  side. 

The  period  of  incubation  in  scarlet  fever  is  from  one  to  ten  days.  The 
invasion  is  usually  sudden ;  the  first  symptoms  noticeable  being  vomiting,  and 
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a  high  fever,  with  the  tongir0"red  at  the  margin  and  tip  and  coated  in  the 
cen^.  After  a  time  this  white  coating  goes  off,  leaving  the  tongue  very 
red;  this  is  known  ^s  the  strawberry  tongue.  The  rash  appears  in  from 
eighteen  to  thirty-six  hours  after  the  patient  has  taken  sick  and  appears  first 
on  the  side  of  the  neck,  the  breast  and  the  back.  If  the  fingers  be  drawn 
across  the  rash  a  white  or  yellowish-white  streak  remains  for  a  moment  The 
rash  usually  subsides  on  the  third  day  after  it  has  come  out,  and  two  or 
three  days  after  that  the  skin  begins  to  desquamate,  or  peel  off.  '  This  is 
most  noticeable  in  the  hands  and  feet,  the  skin  sometimes  coming  off  in 
large  flakes.  The  process  of  desquamation  lasts  from  two  to  four  weeks,  and 
sometimes  longer.  The  period  of  quarantine  in  this  case  is  at  least  six 
weeks  and  no  one  should  be  allowed  to  attend  school  or  any  public  place  for 
at  least  six  weeks  after  the  onset  of  scarlet  fever  in  a  home. 

Consumption  enters  the  system  usually  by  means  of  inhalation,  it  being 
disseminated  by  means  of  dried  sputum.  Occasionally  it  enters  the  system 
by  a  person  partaking  of  milk  or  eating  the  flesh  of  a  tuberculous  animal. 
Occasionally  consumption  is  contracted  by  means  of  being  carried  from  one 
part  of  the  body  to  the  other  through  the  general  circulation.  At  the  pres- 
ent time  there  is  no  disease  which  demands  greater  attention  to  prevent 
its  spread.  It  has  been  called  the  **white  plague.''  How  necessary  it  \» 
to  see,  then,  that  all  sputum  is  properh'  disinfected  and  destroyed,  so  that 
the  disease  may  be  limited  as  much  as  possible. 

PRACTICAL  HOUSEKEEPING. 

By  Mrs.  Colin  Campl)ell,  Goderich. 

A  Good  Housekeeper.  In  the  fullest  and  best  sense,  how  great  is  the 
significance  of  ^the  term  "a  good  housekeeper."  Whether  she  rule  in  man- 
sion or  cottage  her  sway  must  be  over  a  household  in  which  the  chief  ele- 
ments of  a  happy  home  will  not  be  lacking.  We  have  an  ideal  of  what  we 
should  be  in  the  home.  We  want  home  to  be  the  most  delightful  place  in 
the  world  for  our  husbands  and  children;  we  want  the  atmosphere  to  be 
always  cherry  and  helpful.  We  want  our  loved  ones  to  look  forward  to  the 
homecoming  as  the  happiest  time  of  the  day.  We  want  the  home  to  symbol- 
ize joy  and  restfulness  and  good  comradship.  We  assert,  and  with  rever- 
ence, that  it  is  not  possible  to  overrate  the  value  of  one  who  by  patience, 
energy,  and  self-sacrifice  succeeds  in  making  all  around  her  contented  and 
comfortable. 

Praise  is  readily  accorded  to  those  t^hose  province  it  seems  to  be  to 
shine  in  society;  whose  brilliant  talents  or  accomplishments  almost  command 
admiration;  wnile  those  who  simply  devote  themselves  to  their  home,  to  the 
comfort  of  their  husbands  and  the  care  of  their  children,  are,  in  comparison, 
but  lightly  esteemed;  while  in  reality  they  should  be  more  so.  They  often 
do  a  higher,  nobler  work  than  mere  talents  could  effect,  and  seldom  with- 
out^ self-sacrifice.  These  good  women  have  their  reward.  If  the  works  of 
their  more  gifted  sisters  find  a  place  in  the  world,  their  deeds  of  forebearance^ 
patience  and  thoughtfulness  live  in  the  hearts  of  those  they  love;  and  they 
may  be  content  in  the  knowledge  that  in  the  truest  meaning  of  the  word, 
they  are  helpmates  to  their  husbands  and  that  hereafter  "their  children  will 
rise  up  and  call  them  blessed." 

Housekeeping*  as  an  Education.  Housekeeping  should  be  taught  our 
girls,  but  in  these  days  of  science  and  high-pressure  education,  there  seems 
to  be  but  little  time  to  spare  for  homely  tasks.  In  many  cases  at  least  it  is 
not  till  they  marry  and  have  to  take  upon  themselves  the  guidance  and  re- 
sponsibility of  a  household,  that  they  realize — lacking  a  previous  training 

how  hard  that  burden  may  be. 
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If  the  study  must  be  accomplished,  if  it  -ft  necessary  for  so  many  girls 
to  learn  a  great  deal  that  they  will,  in  all  probability  forget  in  the  first 
years  of  married  life,  if  not  sooner,  surely  a  little  time  might  be  spared  from 
the  gaiety  and  amusements  of  those  emancipated  from  school  life,  to  learn 
what  in  after  years  will  be  of  essential  value  both  to  themselves  and  others. 
We  compel  our  girls  to  study  Latin,  modern  languages,  and  literature.  This 
may  be  well,  but  in  the  schools  of  only  a  few  of  our  cities  does  cooking  occupy 
a  place  of  any  importance  in  the  curriculum.  Teachers  of  languages  and 
philosophy  must  first  be  paid,  and  then  there  is  seldom  any  money  left  for 
the  salary  of  a  well-instructed  and  capable  teacher  of  the  culinary  art. 
Take  cookery  for  example,  there  are  very  few  young  people  who  cannot  be 
interested  in  this,  and,  beginning  with  the  comparatively  easy  and  pleasant 
task  of  making  a  cake  or  pudding  it  would  be  thought  no  hardship  to  turn 
to  more  difficult  branches  of  the  art,  nor  to  learn  "the  reason  why'*  for 
everything.  There  is  an  innate  love  for  housekeeping  in  most  girls,  and 
it  might  so  easily  be  cultivated. 

Health  in  the  Household.  To  a  very  great  extent  this  lies  in  the  hands 
of  the  housekeeper,  for  with  her  rests  the  responsibility  ol  arranging  for 
clean  rooms,  regular  meals,  providing  food  for  all,  seeing  that  it  is  the 
best  of  its  kind,  suitable  for  various  ages  and  constitutions,  and  also  that 
it  is  properly  cooked  and  served. 

There  are  but  few  people  who  do  not  realize  the  fact  so  often  stated  by 
the  highest  medical  authorities,  that  for  invalids  food  is  more  im- 
portant than  medicine;  yet,  when  in  health  how  many  of  us  are  careless 
and  indifferent  about  our  diet,  so  long  as  we  have  what  is  pleasant  to  our 
individual  taste. 

It  is  well  known  that  some  of  the  most  fatal  ^diseases,  such  as  consump- 
tion, are  brought  oh  by  poor  food ;  and  as  equally  well  known  is  it  that  infec- 
tious complaints  spread  most  quickly  amongst  the  ill-fed.  These  reasons 
alone  should  be  sufficient  for  us  to  think  it  necessary  to  give  some  attention 
to  the  science  and  economy  of  food. 

Appeal  to  a  medical  man  as  to  the  best  means  of  avoiding  illness,  and 
one  of  his  prescriptions  will  certainly  be  a  good  diet — one  which  contains 
the  proper  food  constituents  to  build  a  healthy  frame  and  nourish  a  healthy 
body. 

It  is  of  vital  importance  for  all  who  c^n  to  know  what  is  necessary  in  the 
way  of  food  to  sustain  and  support  the  human  frame  in  its  full  vigor,  not  only 
for  their  own  sakes  but  for  those  whom  they  may  be  called  upon  to  provide  for. 

A  Happy  Home.  This  should  be  the  housekeepers'  first  aim,  but  let 
her  not  imagine  the  details  of  her  work  to  be  so  many  sordid  cares.  Never 
let  her  lose  the  love  of  the  beautiful  in  her  anxiety  to  accomplish  the  prac- 
tical. After  cleanliness  and  comfort  should  come  grace  and  beauty  in  the 
home,  nor  should  they  ever  be  lacking.  It  costs  less  money  to  make  a  home 
pretty  and  attractive  than  many  people  fancy,  but  it  does  cost  time  and 
trouble.  However,  the  housekeeper  whose  heart  is  in  the  work  will  not 
grudge  the  hours  spent  in  making  places  look  bright  and  pleasant,  when 
she  sees  the  result  of  her  labor. 

Unselfishness.  A  good  woman  should  be  a  good  housekeeper,  for  the 
latter  must  possess  one  of  the  greatest  of  all  virtues,  namely,  unselfishness. 
Forpotfulness  of  self  is  almost  a  necessity  with  the  mistress  of  a  household, 
for  with  her  rests  the  question  of  the  health  and  comfort,  if  not  the  hap- 
piness, of  all  its  members.  A  grave  responsibility,  that  it  is  only  in  human 
nature  sometimes  to  shirk!  It  is  so  difficult  to  arrange  for  the  best,  so 
hard  to  plan  things  to  give  satisfaction  to  all,   so  much  to  be  sacrificed. 
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Yet,  with  one's  heart  in  the  work  and  one's  shoulder  to  the  wheel,  there  is 
no  diflSculty  insurmountable  if  only  we  think  of  others  before  ourselves. 

Housekeeping  Accounts  and  Expenditures.  •  "No  man  is  rich  whose  ex- 
penditure exceeds  his  means,  and  no  one  is  poor  whose  incomings  exceed 
his  outgoings."  Unless  household  accounts  are  kept,  the  housekeeper  will 
very  likely  find  that  her  expenditure  does  exceed  her  means,  and  that  alone 
should  be  suflScient  reason  for  keeping  them  carefully  and  regularly.  To 
"cut  our  garments  according  to  our  cloth"  is,  in  the  case  of  small  incomes, 
sometimes  a  difficult  matter  in  keeping  house;  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  this 
is  eaused  by  not  knowing  what  we  ought  to  spend  upon  different  items 
according  to  our  family  and  our  means. 

There  is  only  one  way  in  which  we  can  make  a  small  income  cover  all 
our  needs,  and  that  is  by  planning  what  we  can  afford  to  spend  upon  each 
thing.  To  do  this  we  must  first  reckon  up  the  cost  of  all  "necessaries/' 
and  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  apply  the  balance  that  •remains.  There  are 
too  many  people  that  prefer  to  be  grand  rather  than  comfortable;  and  still 
more  who,  without  meaning  to,  spend  a  good  deal  more  than  they  need  or 
can  afford  upon  unnecessary  luxuries.  Let  housekeepers  beware  of  falling 
into  this  grave  error.  Let  them,  whether  their  incomes  be  large  or  small 
remember  that  it  is  their  duty  to  live  within  their  income  and  that  extra- 
vagance is  a" vice.  Let  them  remember  that  though  their  incomes  may  not 
yearly  increase,  their  expenses  probably  will,  and  while  living  in  the  present 
it  is  well  to  think  of  the  future  and  its  contingencies,  with  the  happy  convic- 
tion that  there  is  something  set  aside  for  the  "rainy  day." 


DEFECTS  IN  BUTTER;  THEIR  CAUSE  AND  REMEDY. 

By  Miss  Laura  Rose,  Guelph. 

Not  long  ago  I  was  talking  with  a  prominent  merchant,  and  he  told 
me  that  in  the  two  hundred  pounds  of  butter  he  had  taken  from  farmers 
that  Saturday  morning,  it  would  be  hard  to  find  a  pound  of  what  might  bo 
classed  as  choicest  butter.  The  statement  surprised  me,  for  I  was  of  the 
opinion  that  dairy  butter  had  greatly  improved,  and  I  still  think  it  has,  but 
along  with  the  improvement  has  risen  a  higher  standard  in  the  butter  line, 
and  consumers  are  demanding  a  better  article.  What,  at  one  time,  they 
found  no  fault  with,  they  are  dissatisfied  with  now.  While  this  may  be 
a  little  hard  on  the  bad  butter  makers,  it  is  a  decided  advantage  to  those 
who  are  producing  the  fine  article,  for  the  discriminating  buyer  is  generally 
one  who  is  willing  to  pay  a  higher  price  for  something  a  little  better  than 
that  which  the  general  public  are  eating. 

We  may  preach,  teach  and  demonstrate,  but  so  long  as  the  same  price 
is  paid  to  every  woman  who  brings  butter  to  the  store,  no  marked  improve- 
ment is  to  be  looked  for.  The  larger  dealers  for  some  years  have  paid  for 
it  according  to  its  quality,  and  it  is  the  only  just  way  of  doing.  Every  other 
produce  is  paid  for  on  the  quality  basis  and  why  not  butter? 

What  are  some  of  the  common  defects  found  in  dairy  butter?  First, 
and  by  far  the  most  important,  is  lack  of  good  flavor.  Seldom  is  found  that 
delightful,  sweet,  nutty  taste  and  smell,  that  makes  a  pound  of  butter  last 
only  half  as  long  as  one  of  bad  quality.  So  far  as  the  pocket  book  is  con- 
cerned, buying  number  one  butter  is  rather  hard  on  it. 

Bad  flavor  may  be  due  to  feed,  but  this  is  likely  to  be  only  when  cow«t 
run  on  short  weedy  pasture  or  rank  clover,  rape,  etc.,  or  are  fed  on  turnips 
or  musty  food.     In  order  to  make  a  better  butter  from  such  milk,  the  whole 
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milk  or  sweet  cream  may  be  pasteurized  by  heating  it  to  160  degrees,  and 
holding  it  at  that  temperature  for  twenty  minutes^  then  rapidly  cooling  to 
seventy  degrees  or  below.  It  is  necessary  to  add  to  the  pasteurized  cream, 
some  good  flavored  sour  cream  or  skim-milk,  so  as  to  have  the  cream  nicely 
ripened  in  proper  time  for  churning. 

The  greatest  cause  for  off-flavored  butter  is  lack  of  care  in  milking  and 
after  care  of  the  milk  and  cream.  If  we  could  but  realize  the  ^ad  results  of 
a  little  dust  or  dirt  falling  into  the  milk,  or  the  improper  washing  of  the 
milk  utensils,  we  would  be  more  vigilant  in  our  work.  Cleanliness  is  the 
prime  factor  in  securing  good  butter,  and  if  many  had  a  higher  ideal  of  it 
their  butter  would  be  much  improved. 

Occasionally  butter  has  a  butter-milk  flavor.  This  is  due  to  allowing 
the  cream  to  become  over-ripe  or  by  holding  it  too  long  before  churning. 
The  remedy  is  to  keep  the  cream  at  a  lower  temperature  and  churn  oftener. 
Sometimes  in  the  heat  of  summer  small  white  specks  are  seen  in  butter.  It 
will  invariably  be  found  that  the  cream  had  not  been  stirred  during  gather- 
ing. The  skim-milk  had  settled  to  the  bottom  of  the  milk  can  and  become 
hard  and  caked,  and  when  in  the  churn  small  particles  of  the  curd  adhered 
to  the  butter.  This  is  a  most  serious  defect,  as  this  curdy  matter  soon  de- 
composes and  the  butter  rapidly  deteriorates.  The  cream  should  be  stirred 
thoroughly  from  the  very  bottom  to  the  top.  The  best  thing  for  this  pur- 
pose is  a  simple  little  cream  stirrer,  which  may  be  had  at  a  tinsmith's  for 
ten  cents. 

Keep  the  cream  always  covered.  In  winter  we  see  much  pale  weak- 
bodied  butter,  due,  largely,  to  the  cream  being  hard  to  churn,  and  the  tem- 
perature having  to  be  high  to  get  the  butter  to  come.  Churning  at  a  high 
temperature  dulls  the  color;  incorporates  into  the  butter  considerable  water, 
and  gives  it  a  crumbly,  loose  texture.  To  overcome  the  necessity  of  such 
a  high  temperature,  have  a  fresh  milk  cow  in  the  herd,  feed  plenty  of  suc- 
culent food,  take  a  rich  cream,  and  never  have  the  churn  more  than  half  full. 

Streaky  butter  is  a  defect  easily  overcome.  It  is  merely  due  to  the 
salt  not  being  evenly  and  thoroughly  mixed  into  the  butter.  Salt  has  the 
power  to  develop  color  and  where  there  is  no  salt  the  butter  is  paler. 

Mottles  in  butter  are  due  to  the  butter  being  worked  at  too  low  a  tem- 
perature and  the  salt  not  getting  through  the  butter.  We  are  apt  to  find 
streaks  when  the  butter  has  been  soft  when  working,  while  mottles  appear 
in  butter  which  has  been  very  firm  when  being  worked. 

S^lvy,  greasy  butter  is  due  to  improper  and  too  much  working.  Butter 
should  be  worked  by  pressure  and  not  by  friction.  Rubbing  or  scraping 
the  butter  breaks  down  the  fat  globules  and  takes  away  that  nice  waxy 
appearance  good-grained  butter  possesses.  A  lever  butter  worker  properly 
used  is  the  best  means  of  expelling  the  moisture  and  working  in  the  salt  with- 
out injury  to  the  butter. 

Occasionally  we  see  butter  with  an  incrustation  of  salt  oh  the  outside. 
This  is  because  the  butter  has  been  kept  in  a  dry  place  where  the  water  was 
evaporated  from  the  butter,  and  as  it  came  to  the  surface,  the  ssfclt  that  came 
with  it  was  left  behind. 

Some  people  make  good  butter  but  soon  have  it  spoil  by  putting  it  in  a 
musty,  badly  ventilated  cellar,  or  exposing  it  to  varying  temperatures.  Butter 
to  keep  its  good  quality  should  be  held  at  as  low  a  temperature  as  possible 
(below  freezing  is  not  too  cold),  and  should  be  kept  in  a  sweet,  clean  place, 
and  gotten  to  the  consumer  as  soon  after  making  as  possible. 

Q.     Do  you  advocate  salting  in  the  chum? 

A.  Miss  Laura  Rose,  Guelph.  Tes,  as  the  butter  requires  less  work- 
iag  amd  in  not  so  apt  to  be  streaky. 
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Q,  Where  you  have  the  "perform"  in  the  cow  do  ybu  not  usuallj  have 
the  -"form"? 

A.  I  would  say  "Yes"  as  a  rule.  Of  course  there  are  exceptions,  but 
judging  from  the  cows  at  exhibitions  and  those  which  have  made  records  for 
themselves  in  milk  production — invariably  they  are  of  the  dairy  type. 

Q.  How  would  you  care  for  milk  over  Sunday  if  sending  it  to  a 
creamery  ? 

A.  After  i^iilkinf?  it  in  as  clean  a  manner  as  possible,  strain  immediately 
and  cool  rapidly  to  below  fifty  degrees,  if  possible.  It  is  well  to  keep  the 
milkings  separate  as  adding  the  warm  milk  to  the  cold  hastens  the  develop- 
ment oi  acid.     fJover  tbe  cans  to  keep  out  dust,  flies,  et<;. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  inilk  from  a  herd  would  vary  five  per  cent,  in 
A  month  P 

A.  Yes,  I  think  it  quite  possible.  Cold  weather,  harsh  treatment,  a 
new  hand  at  milking  and  many  other  causes,  could  influence  the  percentage 
of  fat  in  the  milk.  I  have  known  a  cow  under  my  own  supervision  to  go 
from  2.6  per  cent,  to  3.4  per  cent,  in  a  week.  The  only  cause  I  could  attri- 
1>ute  it  to  was  the  cow  was  out  in  a  cold  rain. 

Q.  Why  do  you  advocate  washing  butter,  when  many  of  the  Danes, 
who  are  considered  the  best  butter-makers,  do  not  wash  their  butter  at  all? 

A.  The  Danish  butter  is  almost  entirely  made  from  pasteurized  cream 
and  contains  a  rather  small  percentage  of  laLctic  acid.  The  creamr  on  the 
Canadian  farms  is  mostly  unpasteurized  and  frequently  over-ripe.  Wash- 
ing the  butter  with  pure  water,  while  it  may  rob  it  of  a  little  of  its  flavor, 
adds  greatly  to  its  keeping  qualities — a  very  necessary  precaution  to  take, 
as  our  butter  as  a  rule  is  held  longer  than  the  Danish. 

Q.  If  you  have  not  a  Babcock  milk  tester,  how  can  you  tell  when  your 
-cream  is  the  desired  quality  to  churn? 

A.  When  you  can  make  2  1-2  poynds  of  butter  from  a  gallon  of  cream, 
jou  have  a  cream  that  handles  nicely  in  the  barrel  chum. 

Q.     Will  cream  vary  from  the  same  separator? 

A.  Yes.  A  number  of  conditions  will  influence  the  quality  of  the 
<jream — the  speed  of  turning,  the  inflow  of  milk  into  the  bowl,  etc. 

Q.     How  can  you  tell  when  a  separator  is  doing  good  work? 

A.  There  should  not  be  the  least  trace  of  cream  on  -the  skim  milk 
After  standing  for  a  length  of  time,  and  a  good  machine  properly  operated 
will  not  leave  more  than  one  half  of  one  per  cent,  of  butter  fat  in  the  skim 
milk. 

Q.  How  long  should  milk  stand  in  the  creamers  before  being  drawn 
off. 

A.  For  twenty-four  hours  in  water,  kept  at  a  temperature  below  forty- 
five  degrees. 

Q.^  Whnt  is  the  average  per  cent,  of  fat  left  in  creamer  and  shallow 
pan  skim  milk? 

A.  Judging  from  the  large  number  of  samples  of  milk  I  test  every 
year,  I  would  say  from  five  to  eight  tenths  of  one  per  cent.  Right  condi- 
tions and  careful  work  reduces  it  to  three  tenths  of  one  per  cent. 

Q.     How  would  you  fix  a  strainer  cloth  on  a  strainer  milk  pail? 

A.  Personally  I  do  not  like  strainer  pails.  I  prefer  a  well-made  or- 
dinary tin  pail.  Then  have  a  separate  strainer,  with  a  small  tin  ring  to 
slip  on  easily  over  the  bottom  rim.  Place  over  the  bottom  of  the  strainer 
three  of  four  thicknesses  of  cheese  cloth  and  slip  over  the  ring.  Remove 
the  cloth  each  tinae  of  using.  Rinse  first  in  warm  water,  then  scald  well. 
If  the  strainer  pail  had  "snout"  enough  a  narrow  tin  band  could  be  made 
to  hold  the  cloth  in  place. 

Q.     Should  milk  be  occasionally  stirred  while  cooling  if  set  in  creamers? 
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A.  Get  the  cans  in  cold  water  as  soon  after  milking  as  you  can.  After 
the  milk  cools  place  on  the  can  cover  and  do  not  in  any  way  disturb  the 
milk  or  you  retard  the  rising  of  the  cream. 

Q.     Does  the  speed  of  the  churn  make  any  difference  to  the  coming  of  , 
the  butter,  and  can  you  make  the  chum  first  go  one  way  an^  then  the  other? 

A.  I  like  to  chum  as  fast  as  I  can  so  long  as  I  am  sure  the  cream  is 
dropping.  If  churned  too  slowly  the  cream  does  not  get  force  enough  when 
dropping  and  takes  too  long  to  bring  butter.  You  may  reverse  the  churn 
if  you  wish  but  there  is  no  advantage  in  doing  so. 

Q.     Is  there  much  difference  in  butter  paper? 

A.  Yes,  a  great  deal.  Good  parchment  paper  is  tougher  when  wet 
than  dry,  and  should  never  tear  when  taken  from  the  butter.  If  the  paper 
be  printed  see  that  the  ink  does  not  leave  a  stain  on  the  butter.  I  have 
seen  paper  printed  in  blue  leave  a  most  objectional  red  mark  on  the  butter. 
It  was  because  poor  ink  had  been  used. 

Q.  How  much  butter  should  be  made  from  three  hundred  pounds  of 
milk,  testing  four  per  cent  butter  fat? 

A.  Every  100  pounds  of  milk  contains  4  pounds  of  butter  fat,  so  that 
in  300  pounds  of  the  milk  there  should  be  12  pounds  of  butter  fat.  Butter 
is  supposed  to  contain  84  per  cent,  butter  fat,  the  other  16  per  cent,  being 
made  up  of  water,  salt  and  a  little  curd. 


Therefore  if  84  pounds  of  butter  fat  make  100  pounds  of  butter, 

1  "  "  will  make  100 

.84 


it  (( 


12  "  "  ''         12x100 

84 


14.28 


There  is  always  more  or  less  waste  in  the  manufacture  of  milk  into  hut- 
ter,  and  for  practical  purposes  add  one  sixth  of  the  butter  fat  to  the  butter 
fat,  and  it  equals  the  yield  of  butter — that  is  1-6  of  12  pounds  B.  f.  x  12' 
equals  fourteen  pounds  of  butter. 

Q.     How  can  you  tell  when  butter  has  had  sufficient  working? 

A.  When  it  has  a  compact  look,  and  when  cut  down  shows  no  great 
amount  of  moisture  on  the  surface  and  has  an  even  color.  Better  slightly 
over-work  than  under-work  the  butter.  Few  people  would  notice  the  former, 
while  the  latter  would  result  in  having  streaky  butter. 

Q.     Can  you  chum  sweet  cream? 

A.  Yes,  and  if  the  work  is  properly  done  there  will  be  little  or  no 
difference  in  the  time  required,  or  the  loss  of  butter  fat  in  the  butter  milk. 
The  flavor  of  the  butter  will  be  very  mild,  and  butter  so  made  has  not  smcb 
good  keeping  qualities. 

THE  CULTIVATION  OF  THE  PANSY 

By  Mrs.  John  Mulligan,  Millbrook. 

In  the  flower  language  the  pansy  means  "thought. ''  As  this  flower  ^'ff 
well  known  no  description  is  necessary.  If  trouble  worries  just  get  a  bou- 
quet of  these  dear  little  flowers  and  look  at  them  until  you  see  the  human 
eye  in  each,  when  silently,  sympathy  and  comfort  will  come  to  llie 
heart.  For  this  effect — it  is  sometimes  called  "heart's  ease."  Buy  the  seed 
from  a  pansy  ,specialist,  if  very  choice  seed  is  desired;  or  it  can  be  pur- 
chased in  the  seven  colors  of  white,  black,  cardinal,  yellow,  blue,  viwet, 
Itnd  striped  variegated. 
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In  the  springtime  the  seed  may  be  sown  when  the  trees  are  starting 
into  leaf,  and  good  pansies  be  the  result.  A  better  way  is  to  sow  the  seed  in 
February  or  March  in  a  wooden  box  two  or  three  inches  deep.  The  com- 
post should  be  loamy  soil,  well-rotted  forest  leaves,  a  little  fine  sand  or  ashes, 
and  these  should  be  thoroughly  mixed.  Fill  the  box  to  within  one-half 
inch  of  the  top;  press  the  soil  with  a  piece  of  glass  or  shingle;  water  this 
well  and  let  it  stand  for  two  hours.  Now  scatter  the  seed  over  the  surfac^, 
press  again  with  a  clean  piece  of  glass  and  cover  lightly  with  very  fine  soil 
to  the  depth  of  three  times  the  size  of  the  seed.  Keep  the  soil  moist  with 
tepid  water,  but  not  too  wet.  If  a  piece  of  cotton  cloth  is  placed  smoothly 
over  the  soil  and  the  water  poured  through  it  and  not  directly  on  the  soil, 
the  tiny  seed  will  not  be  disturbed.  Place  the  box  in  a  position  that  will 
not  be  too  warm,  cover  it  with  a  paper  for  a  few  days,  and  when  germina- 
tion is  evident,  uncover  prradually  to  the  light  and  air. 

Transplanting  should  be  done  when  they  are  in  four  or  six  leaf,  into  a 
bed  or  frame  prepared  for  them.  This  bed  should  be  in  a  partly  shaded 
position,  and  where  it  will  have  some  shelter  through  the  winter.  The  soil 
should  be  fertilized  with  well  rotted  manure  from  the  cow  byre,  and  also 
deeply  dug.  Put  the  little  plants  in  six  inches  apart  being  careful  to  spread 
out  the  rootlets.  If  there  comes  a  dry  time  water  every  evening,  pinching 
off  the  buds  until  the  plants  are  well  established. 

For  winter  protection,  cover  the  bed  late  in  the  fall  with  a  light  mulch 
of  short  straw  or  newly  fallen  leaves  held  in  place  by  leafless  branches,  or 
the  bed  may  be  encased  in  a  low  board  frame,  filled  wit^  leaves  and  covered 
with  canvas  or  boards  leaving  an  opening  at  each  end  to  admit  the  air,  as 
pansies  will  not  stand  smothering. 

If  we  wish  to  have  strong  plants,  with  the  largest  flowers  possible, 
having  long  stems  covered  with  a  bloom  of  the  richest  color  we  must  pre- 
pare another  bed  in  the  fall,  and  as  soon  as  the  warm  days  of  spring  appear, 
again  transplant  the  pansies,  now  over  a  year  old. 

In  this  bed  plant  them  in  rows  one  foot  apart,  and  nine  inches  apart  in 
the  row.  Pinch  off  every  bud,  and  if  long  in  the  stock,  cut  off  one  or  two 
joints.  Continue  to  pinch  off  the  buds  until  the  first  of  Julx  and  work  m 
the  upper  soil  of  the  bed  some  well  rotted  manure.  About  the  first  of  August 
move  or  transplant  them  in  the  same  bed  by  beginning  at  one  side  of  it,  row 
after  row,  until  all  the  plants  stand  where  the  unoccupied  soil  was  before. 
This  will  promote  more  flowers  and  check  too  much  growth  of  the  roots.  Let 
them  bloom  now,  pick  all  fresh  flowers  to  give  to  the  sick  friends,  not  for- 
getting those  who  seem  to  have  no  friends. 

The  bed  may  be  planted  in  the  seven  colors,  each  row  being  of  the  same 
color,  or  it  may  be  in  a  circle  and  the  plants  of  each  color  placed  in  circles. 
To  save  the  seed  of  .the  choice  pansies  remove  some  plants  to  another  place, 
and  when  the  capsules  turn  the  leest  brown,  pick  them  off  and  dry  in  a  box 
having  holes  in  it. 


FLOWER  CULTUEE. 

By  Miss  Jennie  Elliot,  Blue  vale. 

I  will  first  deal  with  house  plants;  the  kinds  and  requirements  of  each. 

Flowers  like  people,  have  their  likes  and  dislikes,  so  in  order  to  be  suc- 
ceaaftd  one  must  understand  the  nature  of  each  plant.  As  a  rule  the  hilmse- 
keeper  has  too  many  plants,  forgetting  that  a  few  really  pretty  plants  are 
mere  admired  than  a  whole  windowful  of  unhealthy  plants. 
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Geraniums  are  general  favorites  on  account  of  their  easy  culture;  they 
require  good  soil,  suitable  drainage  and  plenty  of  water  wlien  needed.  Do 
not,  however,  water  a  plant  until  it  is  quite  dry  and  then  give  it  a  good 
soaking. 

Chrysanthemums  are  very  pretty  but  few  people  know  how  to  cultivate 
them  properly.  Do  not  grow  a  chrysanthemum  for  more  than  one  year. 
When  once  it  stops  flowering  cut  it  down  to  the  pot  and  in  a  short  time  suck- 
ers will  spring  up  from  the  base  of  the  plant.  Select  the  strongest  of  these 
and  plant  in  a  small-sized  pot  of  not  more  than  three  inches  in  diameter, 
using  a  very  sandy  finely-pulverized  soil.  They  should  be  planted  in  a  light 
cool  place  to  take  root,  as  much  of  the  success  in  their  culture  depends  on 
the  root  growth  at  the  commencement. 

The  Begonia  is  a  very  popular  houseplant,  and  requires  comparatively 
little  attention.  As  they  never  do  well  in  the  sunshine  they  should  have 
an  eastern  exposure.  They  do  well  in  a  moist  soil  of  leafy  mould,  loam 
and  sand.  They  are  seldom  attacked  by  insects,  but  sometimes  by  the  mealy- 
bug which  may  be  easily  destroyed  by  an  application  of  fir-tree  oil  and  kero- 
sene. 

The  Fuschia  is  one  of  the  best  summer  blooming  plants.  It  should 
have  a  soil  much  the  same  as  the  begonia,  and  you  can  scarcely  give  it  too 
much  water.  If  it  should  be  attacked  by  the  mealy-bug  or  the  green  aphis, 
fir  tree  oil  given  as  directed  will  help  it.  Tobacco  tea  is  often  used  to  kill 
the  green  aphis.  Make  the  tea  about  the  color  of  that  used  oil  the  table, 
dip  the  plant  in  thp  solution,  and  leave  it  for  five  minutes. 

Some  winter  flowering  bulbs,  chief  among  them  being  Tulips,  Narcissus, 
Yellow  Bird  of  Paradise,  and  several  others  should  be  planted* firmly  in  a 
five-inch  pot,  immediately  when  they  are  received.  Leave  the  crown  of 
the  bulb  just  above  the  surface  of  the  soil.  All  bulbs  delight  in  a  rich  com- 
position made  up  of  about  two-thirds  decayed  loam  and  one-third  well-de- 
cayed manure  and  sand.  After  potting  they  should  be  given  plenty  of 
water,  taking  care  that  the  water  had  penetrated  all  of  the  soil.  As  soon 
as  the  pot  is  drained  it  should  be  removed  to  the  cellar  (where  the  tempera- 
ture remains  at  about  thirty-two  degrees)  covered  with  about  six  inches  of 
moist  sand,  and  allowed  to  remain  for  four  or  five  weeks.  By  that  time  a 
good  growth  of  roots  will  have  been  made.  It  is  very  essential  in  raising 
bulbs  that  the  roots  should  be  well-formed  before  the  flower  spikes  have  made 
much  headway;  otherwise,  a  weak,  straggling  and  imperfect  flower  will  be 
produced. 

After  the  plant  has  been  brought  to  the  light  it  should  be  kept  in  a  tem- 
perature of  fifty  to  sixty  degrees  F.,  although  it  will  not  injure  it  if  it  should 
drop  to  freezing  point;  in  fact,  the  cooler  the  plant  is  kept,  providing  it  does 
not  drop  to  freezing  point,  the  better  will  be  the  flower  spike  produced.  The 
only  advantage  of  heat  being  to  hasten  fhe  time  of  flowering. 

To  keep  plants  in  a  cellar  over  winter,  they  must  be  kept  free  of  water; 
for  water  has  killed  more  plants  than  all  other  causes  combined.  In  the 
fall  of  the  year,  if  you  have  any  plant  which  you  would  like  to  keep,  but 
.have  no  room  in  the  house  for  it,  just  cut  it  down  to  the  pot,  and  set  it  in  a 
dark  dry  place  in  the  cellar.  Leave  it  there  until  spring  and  then  plant 
in  fresh  earth  or  in  the  garden,  and  you  will  have  as  pretty  a  flower  as  you 
had  the  year  before. 

Another  method  is  to  shake  all  the  earth  free  from  the  roots  and  hang 

the  plant,  head  downward,  without  pruning,  from  the  ceiling  of  the  cellar. 

Plants  are  often  injured  by  little  white  worms  at  the  roots.     To  destroy 

these,  take  a  piece  of  perfectly  fresh  lime  as  large  as^an  ordinary  sized  teacup, 

put  this  in  a  pail  of  water,  and  allow  it  to  dissolve :  pour  off  the  clean  water  and 

apply  enough  to  the  soil  to  thoroughly  saturate  it.     As  a  fertilizer  ammonia 
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is  a  good  thing.  Add  one  table  spoonful  to  about  three  quarts  o£  water, 
and  thoroughly  water  the  plants  with  this  once  a  week,  for  a  period  of  about 
six  weeks,  and  you  will  notice  a  marked  change  in  growth  and  color  as  well  as 
in  the  bloom. 

Qarden  Flowers,  The  average  farmer  does  not,  as  a  rule,  be- 
lieve in  spending  much  time  in  the  cultivation  of  flowers.  He  looks  upom 
them  as  a  sort  of  luxury  with  which  he  cannot  find  tifne  to  meddle,  and 
although  he  enjoys  seeing  them  on  his  table,  he  does  not  appreciate  them 
enough  to  take  the  labor  necessary  to  bring  them  to  perfection.  In  this 
way  the  work  of  preparing  the  beds  for  cultivation  of  flowers  very  often  falls 
upon  the  wife  or  daughters,  and  few  there  are  who  have  the  time  or  strength 
necessary  to  do  the  work,  which  is,  as  a  rule,  too  heavy  for  them.  Under 
these  circumstances  the  women  generally  select  such  flowers  as  will  give 
the  best  bloom  for  the  least  amount  of  labor. 

There  is  no  plant  easier  to  cultivate  than  the  bulbous  species.  That 
round  of  planting  tiny  seeds,  thinning  out,  transplanting  and  replacing  does 
not  have  to  be  gone  through  to  bring  about  the  desired  results. 

Chief  among  summer  blooming  bulbs  is  the  Gladiolus.  From  its  richness 
and  brilliancy  of  color  of  almost  every  shade  it  has  great  variety  and  is 
easily  grown  in  any  soil.  Gladioli  may  be  planted  in  solid  beds,  and  the 
depth  they  have  to  be  set  depends  upon  the  soil.  If  the  soil  is  heavy,  three 
inches  from  ^he  top  of  the  bulb  to  the  surface  of  the  soil  is  quite  sufficient, 
but  if  the  soil  is  very  light,  six  inches  is  none  too  much.  When  planting  in 
rows,  open  a  trench  and  cover  up  the  bulbs.  Never  allow  any  pieces  of 
manure  to  come  in  contact  with  the  bulbs  as  it  is  almost  sure  to  cause  decay. 
'Before  hard  freezing  in  the  fall  the  bulbs  should  be  lifted,  the  soil  shaken 
off  close  to  the  bulb;  they  should  then  be  put  in  an  open  shed  away  from  the 
frosts  to  dry  for  a  few  weeks.  After  this,  pull  off  the  roots  and  place  in  a 
dry  cool  place,  where  they  will  be  free  from  frosts  in  winter,  tfien  plant  in 
the  following  spring. 

Do  not  dig  the  Dahlias  as  soon  as  the  tops  have  been  killed  by  the 
frost,  but  leave  them  in  the  ground  for  a  few  days  to  ripen.  When  hand- 
ling the  dahlia  roots,  great  care  should  be  taken  not  to  break  the  tubers  from 
the  main  stock,  'fhese  tubers  do  not  have  eyes  as  do  potatoes,  but  the  bulb 
is  at  the  end  of  the  neck  attached  to  the  skin,  and  if  this  neck  becomes  twisted 
off  or  cracked  it  will  cause  a  slim,  poor  growth.  It  is  rather  difficult  to  keep 
dahlia  tubers  unless  your  cellar  is  dry,  as  they  are  sure  to  rot  if  allowed . 
to  become  damp. 

Bulbs  such  as  snowdrops,  crocus,  hyacinths,  narcissus,  crown  imperials, 
paeonies,  daffodils  and  tulips  should  be  planted  about  the  first  of  September, 
so  as  to  have  them  flower  early  in  the  spring.  For  a  protec^^/iOn  during  the 
winter,  a  covering  of  good  manure  to  a  df;pth  of  six  inches,  will  keep  the 
bulbs  from  being  repeatedly  thawed  out  and%  frozen  again  should  it  be  an 
open  winter.  The  strength  is  also  washed  out  of  the  manure  and  the  plants 
derive  the  benefit  of  it. 

Bulbs  planted  very  late  in  the  fall,  or  carried  over  winter  and  planted 
in  the  spring  seldom  give  satisfaction,  for  the  reason  that  the  foliage  and  the 
flowers  commence  to  develop  as  soon  as  the  roots,  and  consequently  the 
flowers  will  not  be  so  strong.  It  is  very  essential  that  the  bulbs  become 
thtrmio'hly  rooted  before  the  tops  are  allowed  to  start. 

Roses,  Most  of  the  favorite  varieties  of  roses  require  some  protection 
during  the  winter  and  early  spring,  not  so  much  against  the  cold  as  against 
alternate  thawing  and  freezing.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  mould  up  tbo  earth 
ever  the  roots  and  up  the  stem  for  a  short  distance,  (remember  to  level  it 
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down  again  in  the  spring)  and  then  to  cover  the  whole  plant  with  a  wrapping 
of  straw  securely  tied.  Young  bushes  and  climbers  may  be  laid  on  the  ground 
and  covered  with  straw,  which  can  be  kept  from  blowing  pway  by  laying  on 
top  pieces  of  boajrd.  StifE  bushes  that  are  not  too  large  may  be  covered  with 
a  barrel,  with  the  top  and  bottom  removed  and  filled  loosely  with  straw  or 
leaves.  A  few  holes  should  be  bored  in  the  sides  to  let  in  the  air.  The 
packing  must  not  be  too  tight,  for  dampness  and  mould  will  ruin  the  plant. 
Other  tender  shrubs  should  be  treated  in  the  same  way,  and  climbers  when 
not  too  long,  may  be  laid  down  when  well  pruned,  and  covered  lightly  with 
straw  or  leaves.  They  should  be  protected  from  dripping  eaves  as  this  will 
envelop  them  in  ice. 

Sweet  Peas.  Nothing  can  be  more  dainty  than  the  Sweet  Pea, 
It  is  easily  grown  and  comparatively  free  from  insects,  but  must  be  planted 
very  early  to  make  sure  of  doing  its  best.  The  seeds  should  be  planted  as 
soon  as  the  frost  is  out  of  the  ground,  which  is  about  the  first  of  April.  Sow 
the  seed  at  least  five  inches  deep,  in  two  rows  about  three  inches  apart  so 
that  wire,  netting  may  be  placed  between.  Give  the  peas  water  in  great 
quantities.  Never  allow  the  earth  around  the  roots  to  become  dry  or  the 
vitality  will  be  sure  to  depart.  Do  not  allow  the  flower  to  form  seed  pods 
or  the  bloom  will  cease. 

The  Morning  Glory  is  another  old-fashioned  flower  which  has  again 
come  into  favor,  and  there  are  some  new  varieties  which  are  very  pretty. 
The  Japanese  varieties  grow  like  weeds  and  send  forth  thousands  of  beauti- 
ful blossoms.  Give  the  seed  ordinary  garden  soil,  and  plenty  of  water,  es- 
pecially in  times. of  drought. 

The  Nasturtium  is  another  easily-grown  plant  that  is  very  popular,  it 
being  such  a  good  bloomer,  and  the  flowers  have  so  many  tints  and  shades. 
The  seeds  of  this  plant  are  very  inexpensive  and  require  so  little  care  ^'n 
growing  that  anyone  can  succeed  with  them.  They  are  best  adapted  for 
window  boxes. 

The  Aster  is  another  plant  well  adapted  for  late  blooming.  It  is  a 
slow  grower,  but  will  send  forth  its  purple,  pink  and  white  flowers  when 
all  others  are  gone.  Aster  seeds  should  be  sown  in  boxes  about  the  first  of 
April,  as  the  seeds  sown  in  the  ground  may  not  develop  into  flowering  plants 
before  the  frost  takes  them  in  the  fall. 

The  California  poppy  is  a  dainty  yellow  flower.  Its  foliage  is  as  #nely 
cut  as  the  fern,  and  is  of  a  pale  green  shade,  contrasting  charmingly  with 
the  pale  yellow  flowers. 

The  Pansy  is  a  favorite  with  everybody.  First  of  all  pansies  are  big 
eaters,  and  so  must  have  very  rich  soil ;  and  secondly,  they  are  heavy  drinkers, 
and  so  must  have  a  sprinkling  every  evening.  Care  must  be  taken  not  to 
freeee  them  with  cold  water.  This  may  sound  like  queer  advice  when  we 
remember  that  we  have  often  picked  pansy  blossoms  from  under  the  snew, 
and  yet  it  is  a  fact  that  cold  water  from  the  well  will  often  injure  if  not 
kill  them.  Stir  the  soil  around  each  plant  every  week.  This  may  seem  jtoo 
much  work  for  a  few  flowers,  but  if  you  do  not  love  them  well  enough  to 
eai«  for  them,  it  would  be  better  to  leave  them  alone  altogether.  The  Mos- 
soms  should  be  picked  as  soon  as  they  reach  perfection,,  and  should  n^i  be 
aHowed  to  seed. 
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SUMMER  MEETINGS  FOR  WOMEN'S  INSTITUTES. 

Previous  to  the  summer  of  1903  the  only  provision  made  for  meetings 
devoted  to  Women's  Institute  work,  were  sessions  held  at  the  same  time 
and  place  as  the  Farmers'  Institutes,  the  afternoon  meetings  being  held  in 
different  halls  and  joint  sessions  in  the  evening.  As  the  weather  is  often 
exceedingly  inclement  at  the  time  of  holding  the  Farmers'  Institute  meet- 
ings, it  was  thought  Well  to  arrange  for  a  summer  series  of  Women's  Insti- 
tute meetings.  The  suggestion  met  with  the  hearty  approval  of  the  officers 
throughout  the  Province,  and  accordingly  arrangements  were  made  for  tile 
holding  of  189  meetings  during  a  four-weeks  series,  commencing  July  Ist, 
1903. 

The  attendance  in  many  places  was  very  encouraging,  and  the  officers 
were  well  pleased  with  the  success  of  this  new  venture.  However,  it  was 
found  that  in  some  places  the  meetings — particularly  during  the  latter  part 
of  July — conflicted  with  haying,  and  the  picking  and  preserving  of  small 
fruits,  which  of  course  interfered  with  the  attendance  of  many  women  who 
would  otherwise  have  been  present. 

For  this  reason  the  meetings  for  1904,  (220  in  number)  were  held  begin- 
ning May  24th  and  continued  for  three  weeks.  This  time  was  found  to  be 
much  more  acceptable  fhan  the  month  of  July.  A  number  of  officers  ex- 
pressed the  opinion  that  the  meetings  might  well  continue  until  the  24th 
or  25th  of  June,  and  it  is  likely  that  the  series  will  extend  over  a  greater 
length  of  time  during  the  summer  of  1905. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  series  of  Women's  Institute  meetings  pro- 
vision is  still  made  for  a  lady  delegate  to  accompany  the  deputations  sent 
to  Farmers'  Institute  meetings  in  localities  where  it  is  thought  that  the 
interest  taken  by  the  ladies  aiid  the  needs  of  the  work  warrant  the  extrs 
expeB8^. 

Q¥ESTIONS   ASKED   AT   INvSTITUTE    MEETINGS   AND   ANSWERS 

GIVEN  BY  DELEGATES. 

Soups. 

Q.     What  causes  tomato  soup  to  curdle? 

A.  Miss  Isabel  Murray,  St,  Thomas,  It  is  usually  that  you  have  not 
adAed  soda  to  neutralize  the  acid  of  the  tomato,  or  you  have  let  it  boil  after 
yoM  added  the  milk.     It  should  not  be  heated  afterwards,  but  served  at  once. 

Q.  In  making  soup  stock,  what  parts  of  meat  do  you  use,  and  do  you  put 
then  on  in  hot  or  cold  in^aterP 

A.  The  neck  and  shanks  of  the  animal  are  the  parts  most  exercised; 
helice,  they  contain  a  greater  amount  of  nutriment.  Put  the  meat  om  'n 
coli  water,  with  the  idea  of  extracting  as  much  of  the  juice  as  possible. 

Q.     Is  it  necessary  to  skim  off  fat  while  stock  is  cooking?  • 

A.  No.  When  cold  the  fat  rises  to  the  top  and  forms  a  cover  to  pro* 
tect  the  stock  from  the  air. 

9-     Can  you  keep  stock  for  any  length  of  time? 

A.  It  will  keep  as  long  as  the  covering  of  fat  is  not  broken  nor  spoiled. 
Tik%  best  plan  is  to  put  the  stock  in  several  dishes,  so  that  it  need  not  be  all 
utf«#Tered  at  once. 

4.     When  do  you  season  your  milk  soups? 

A.  I  add  the  salt  and  pepper  to  the  white  sauce  after  it  has  boiled r 
as  aMing  the  salt  to  cold  milk  may  cause  it  to  curdle. 
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Meats. 

li.     How  long  should  one  cook  a  roast  of  beef? 

A.  Mis$  Isabel  Murrayy  St.  TTiomas.  Allow  fifteen  to  twemtj 
piinutes  per  pound,  depending  somewhat  on  tlie  size. 

Q.     Would  you  advise  the  use  of  covered  pan  for  roasting? 

A.  Meat  should  be  allowed  to  come  in  contact  with  as  much,  heat  as 
possible,  for  a  few  minutes,  to  form  the  outer  crust,  tben  it  may  be  covered 
itnd  allowed  to  cook  more  slowly. 

Q.     What  meat  do  you  consider  the  most  nutritious? 

A.     Beef. 

Q.     What  meat  is  most  easily  digested? 

A.     Lamb  or  mutton. 

9.     What  are  the  tests  for  good  beef? 

A.     Flesh,  bright  red;  fat,  slightly  cream;  flesh  elastic  to  the  teuck. 

Q.     Are  boiled  meats  more  easily  digested  than. fried  meata? 

A.     I  always  consider  boiled  meats  more  digestible. 

Q.     What  are  the  best  cuts  of  boiled  meats? 

A.  The  chuck  roast,  the  lower  cut  of  the  round,  or  any  of  the  rib 
portions.  ^ 

Q.     Why  is  it  necessary  to  have  such  a  hot  pan  when  broiling  beef  stea^P 

A.  UTiss  Lilian  D,  Gray,  Toronto,  In  pan-broiling  we  wish 
to  keep  in  the  juices  and  cook  the  albumin  properly,  as  this  is  the  principal 
part  of  meat;  so  we  subject  it  to  a  high  temperature  at  first  to  coagulate  or 
harden  this  albumin  on  the  outside,  then  lower  the  temperature  and  cook 
more  slowly.  This  is  the  principle  for  all  meats  (except  soup) — high  tem- 
perature at  first,  then  lower. 

Q.  In  boiling  meat  should  it  be  cooked  at  boiling  point  or  below,  and 
why? 

A.  In  boiling  meat  we  wish  to  make  it  tender,  and  yet  retain. all  the 
juices  and  flavor.  Cook  by  plunging  it  into  boiling  water.  I  boil  it  for 
five  or  ten  minutes  to  harden  the  albumin  on  the  outside,  then  place  on  back 
of  stove,  where  the  water  will  only  simmer,  and  cook  till  tender.  -We  pre- 
pare it  in  this  way  because  it  is  the  important  principle  for  meat — ^higk 
temperature  to  form  a  coatinj?  on  the  outside,  then  long  slow  cooking  to  make 
it  tender  and  retain  the  juices  and  flavor. 

Q.     Is  there  any  convenient  way  of  keeping  a  stew  simmering? 

A.  Miss  Katharine  A.  Fisher,  East  Toronto.  It  may  be  done 
quite  easily  by  putting  the  stew  in  the  upper  part  of  a  double  boiler, 
filling  the  lower  part  one-third  full  of  boiling  water,  and  setting  the  upper 
part  in  this  to  cook  slowly. 

Q,  In  pan-broiling  a  steak,  is  there  any  objection  to  keeping  the  fat 
in  the  pan  to  make  gravy  after  the  meat  is  cooked? 

A.     Yes,  there  is.     The  fat  as  it  collects  in  the  pan  should  be  drained 
cH.     If  left  in,  it  is  very  liable  to  get  overheated,  when  certain  substances 
are  found  in  it,  very  irritating  to  the  stomach. 
.     Q.     What  kind  of  an  oven  is  best  for  roasting  meat? 

A.  Put  the  roast  in  a  very  hot  oven,  and,  for  a  small  piece  of  meat, 
keep  it  very  hot.  For  a  large  roast,  check  the  oven  to  a  moderate  heat 
iifter  the  first  fifteen  minutes.  Allow  fifteen  minutes  to  every  pound  of  keef . 
Pork  and  veal  take  longer. 

Q.     How  long  does  it  take  to  roast  meat? 

A.  Miss  Agnes  Smith,  Hamilton.  Allow  fifteen  minutes  to 
ihe  pound,  and  fifteen  minutes  for  the  meat  to  heat  through. 

Q.     Which  is  the  best  method  of  cooking  tough  meat? 

A.     Stewing  slowly  would  give  the  best  results. 

i).     Is  it  necessary  to  baste  a  roast  in  a  covered  roaster? 
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A.     No.     The  steam  being  kept  in  the  pan  takes  the  place  of  bastings 

Q.     Is  it  a  good  plan  to  flour  a  roast  before  putting  it  in  the  oven? 

A.  Yes.  The  flour  helps  to  form  a  coating  on  meat,  so  that  the  juices 
are  retained. 

Q.     What  is  the  object  of  cooking  meat? 

A.  Miss  Jessie  Hills,  Toronto,  To  render  it  more  palatable; 
to  destroy  any  micro-organisms;  to  make  more  easily  digestible. 

Q.     Do  you  approve  of  the  self -basting  pan? 

A.  Yes,  for  some  cuts.  A  sirloin,  porterhouse,  or  sometimes  a  round 
is  tender  enough  to  be  roasted,  but  other  cuts  of  meat  are  not,  so  the  pan- 
roasting  method  can  be  used.     It  is  a  combination  of  hot  air  and  steam. 

Q.     Should  meat  be  salted  before  cooking? 

A.  No,  roasted  or  broiled  meat  should  not  be  salted.  Salt  draws 
moisture,  and  will  make  the  meat  dry  and  give  a  rich  gravy.  However^ 
it  is  better  to  keep  the  juice  in  the  meat.  Meat  can  be  salted  when  it  is 
cooked.  A  very  simple  experiment  shows  that  salt  will  draw  the  gravy. 
Broil  a  steak;  put  on  a  plate;  sprinkle  with  salt;  place  in  the  plate  warmer. 
In  a  few  minutes  there  will  be  a  rich,  red  gravy.  As  long  as  the  gravy  is 
on  the  plate  it  is  all  right,  but  when  left  in  the  pan  it  is  very  often  burnt  or 
thrown  out. 

Vegetables. 

Q.  How  can  you  cook  onions  without  having  the  odor  go  through  the 
ho^se  ? 

A.  Miss  Isabel  Murray,  St.  Thomas.  Cook  them  slowly,  and 
without  a  lid  on  the  saucepan.  If  you  put  a  little  dish  with  vinegar  on 
the  stove,  the  odor  of  the  vinegar  cooking  destroys  the  other. 

Q.  Cabbage  and  onions  do  not  seem  to  agree  with  me;  is  there  any 
way  of  cooking  them  to  overcome  this  ? 

A.  Put  them  in  boiling  water;  add  a  pinch  of  soda;  let  boil  five  min- 
utes; then  strain  ofE  the  water.  Add  fresh  boiling  water  and  salt;  cook 
slowly,  uncovered. 

Q.  Does  it  matter  whether  you  have  salt  in  the  water  when  you  put 
in  the  potatoes,  or  should  the  salt  be  added  when  they  are  nearly  cooked? 

A.  Put  the  salt  in  at  first.  It  unites  with  the  salts  in  the  potatoes 
and  keeps  them  in,  as  well  as  getting  more  evenly  cooked  through. 

Q.  Will  it  not  do  to  put  the  potatoes  on  in  cold  water  and  let  them 
come  to  a  boil? 

A.  You  lose  considerable  of  the  starch  and  salts  of  the  potatoes  in  that 
way.  Have  the  water  boiling  when  you  put  them  in,  except  in  the  case 
of  very  old  potatoes. 

Q.     Why  are  onions  considered  so  good  fof  a  person? 

A.  Mrs.  McBeth,  Toronto.  They  purify  the  blood  by  absorb- 
ing any  poison  which  may  be  in  the  system. 

Q.  Is  there  any  nourishmeiit  lost  when  potatoes  are  peeled  before 
boiling  ? 

A.  Miss  Blanche  MaddocJc,  Guelph.  Yes.  The  mineral  salts  of 
the  potatoes  are  just  within  the  skin,  and  are  therefore  lost  when  tha 
potatoes  are  peeled  before  being  boiled. 

Q.  Is  it  possible  to  cook  vegetables,  such  as  turnips  and  cabbage,  with- 
out odors? 

A.     Mrs.     E.      M.     Torrance,     Chateauguay     Basin,     Quebec.       Yes. 
If  the   vegetables  are   put   in   boiling  water   and   then   kept   at    the    sim- 
mering point  it  need  never  be  known  by  the  neighbors  what  we  are  cooking 
The  boiling  point  is  212  degrees  and  simmering  180  to  195  degrees. 

Q.     Is  there  any  advantage  in  steaming  vegetables? 
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A.  Miss  Katharine  A.  Fishery  East  Toronto.  As  compared  with 
the  method  of  cooking  them  in  boiling  water,  there  is  less  of 
their  food  substance  lost  in  the  cooking  water.  In  boiling  vegetables,  how- 
ever, we  can  prevent  the  loss  of  any  food  substance  by  using  the  cooking 
water  for  making  sauces  and  cream-of- vegetable  soups. 

Q.     Is  the  water  that  potatoes  have  been  cooked  in  poisonous? 

A.  Baw  potatoes  contain  a  poisonous  substance  but  this  is  destroyed 
by  cooking.     The  cooking  water,  therefore,  is  perfectly  harmless. 

Q.     How  long  should  vepretables  be  soaked  before  cooking? 

A.  Vegetables  fresh  from  the  garden  do  not  require  soaking.  The 
longer  they  are  out  of  the  ground  the  longer  soaking  they  require  (fron  15 
to  60  minutes)  as  they  are  always  losing  water  by  evaporation.  Dried  veg- 
etables— ^peas  and  beans — should  be  soaked  at  lea«t  twelve  hours. 

Q.     How  do  you  bake  beans? 

A.  Miss  Jessie  HilU,  Toronto.  Soak  them  in  cold  water  over 
night.  Boil  all  morning  and  bake  all  afternoon.  ,  When  they  are  put  in 
the  baking  dish^  condiments  may  be  added. 

>  Salads. 

Q.     How  would  you  prepare  beets  for  salad? 

A.  Miss  Isabel  Murray,  St.  Thomas.  Boil  them  till  tender; 
flip  into  cold  water,  and  then  peel  oBt  the  skin.  Chop  up  fine,  add  salt  and 
pepper  and  mix  with  dressing.     You  may  add  chopped  celery,  apples  or  nuts. 

Q.     What  kind  of  salad  is  the  most  nutritious? 

A.  The  meat  salad  contains  a  greater  amount  of  nutriment,  but  the  fruit 
and  vegetable  salads  are  valuable  on  account  of  the  acids  and  salts  which 
they  contain. 

Q.     What  causes  salad  dressing  'to  curdle  when  you  add  the  eggs  ? 

A.  I  find  that  when  I  use  the  whites  of  eggs  the  action  of  the  vinegar 
gives  a  curdly  appearance,  which  I  never  have  when  I  use  the  yolks  oidy. 

Q.     When  should  you  add  the  yolks? 

A.  I  let  the  vinegar  boil  up  with  all  the  other  materials,  then  I  have 
ihe  yolks  beaten  light  and  thinned  with  a  little  water;  and  pour  the  boil- 
ing mixture  over  the  eggs.     Put  back  and  cook  slowly  for  a  few  minutes. 

Q.     Why  does  salad  dressing  curdle  when  not  made  in  a  double  boiler? 

A.  Miss  Mary  Bell,  St.  George.  Because  the  milk  or  cream 
used  will  curdle  or  coagulate  at  boiling  point.  When  cooked  over  a  hot  fire 
,or  free  flame  it  is  almost  impossible  to  prevent  this  coagulation. 

Puddings. 

Q.  In  adding  beaten  eggs  to  hot  corn  starch,  isn't  it  just  as  good  to 
pour  the  eggs  into  the  mixture  as  vice  versa  ? 

A.  Miss  Isabel  Murray,  St.  Thomas.  I  pour  the  mixture  over 
the  eggs,  as  the  eggs  thus  all  come  in  contact  at  once  with  the  hot  mix- 
ture and  are  cooked  evenly. 

Q.  How  are  you  going  to  add  eggs  to  the  cornstarch  pudding,  when 
you  say  you  have  to  boil  the  starch,  but  must  not  boil  the  eggs? 

A.  I  let  the  corn  starch  come  to  a  boil  with  the  sugar  and  milk,  etc., 
then  have  the  eggs  beaten  up  light  and  pour  the  boiling  mixture  over  the 
eggs.  This  usually  cooks  them  enough,  or  it  may  be  poured  back  and  heated 
for  a  few  minutes. 

Q.^  Give  a  recipe  for  a  wholesome,  tasty  pudding  that  can  be  easily 
and  quickly  prepared,  but  not  of  corn  starch  or  bread. 

A.     Miss     Jessie     Hills,     Toronto.       One     receipt     is     a     "Chocolate 
Oharlate."     Rule.      1  cup  of  water,  1  oz.  chocolate,  J  oz.  sugar,  J  inch  cin- 
lamon  (or  vanilla),  1  cup  whipping  cream,  J  oz.  gelatine. 
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.  Method.  Dissolve  chocolate;  blend  sugar;  add  boiling  water;  add  gel- 
atine; stir  until  gelatine  is  dissolved;  then  set  aside  to  cool.  When  nearly 
cooi  add  whipped  cream. 

Another  pudding  can  be  made  from  the  same  recipe  by  changing  the 
flavoring — say  add  orange  juice  instead  of  chocolate. 

Q.     What  would  be  the  proportions  of  orange  used  for  pudding? 

A.  To  the  above  rule  the  quantifies  would  be — rind  and  juice  •f  one 
orange,  also  lemon  juice. 

Q.     Why  is  lemon  juice  added? 

A.  To  accentuate  the  flavor  of  orange.  Orange  in  itself  is  inclined 
to  be  insipid  and  needs  something  to  bring  out  the  flavor. 

Q.     What  can  be  done  with  candy  that  has  grained  or  become  sugary  P 

A.  Candy  can  be  boiled  over  again.  More  water  may  be  added  to  dis- 
solve it,  and  also  vinegar  or  lemon  juice.  The  action  of  vinegar  is  to  con- 
vert the  sugar  into  another  form  called  glucose,  which  is  the  object  in  candy 
making.     This  object  has  not  been  attained  when  the  candy  becomes  sugary. 

Q.  What  is  the  cause  of  the  meringue  of  beaten  egg  white,  on  a  pud- 
diskg  or  pie,  falling? 

A.  Miss  Katharine  A.  Fisher,  East  Toronto.  The  chief  cause 
ia  because  it  has  been  bilked  in  too  hot  an  oven.  The  outside  of  the 
meringue  will  brown  before  the  heat  has  penetrated  and  ''set"  the  interior. 

Q.  In  making  junket,  does  it  affect  it  in  any  way  to  heat  the  milk 
above  the  lukewarm  temperature  before  the  rennet  is  added  P 

A.  Not  at  all.  The  point  is  to  have  the  milk  lukewarm  at  the  moment 
the  rennet  is  added. 

Q.     Why  is  junket  a  good  dish  for  invalids? 

A.  Junket  is  really  a  pre-digested  form  of  milk.  When  milk  enters 
the  stomach  it  is  acted  on  by  a  substance  called  rennin.  Rennet  is  a  com- 
mercial form  of  this  substance,  and  therefore  acts  on  the  milk  in  just  the 
same  way  outside  the  body.     The  stomach  is  thus  saved  so  much  work. 

Pies. 

Q.     What  causes  the  meringue  of  lemon  pies  to  shrink  from  the  sides? 

A.  Miss  Isabel  Murray,  St.  Thomas.  I  think  this  is  canseH 
by  too  slow  an  oven ;  drying  out  the  whites  to  such  an  extent. 

Q.  Why  is  it  that  sometimes  the  lemon  filling  is  quite  thin,  when  you 
use  exactly  the  same  proportions? 

A.  People  often  mix  the  cornstarch  and  lemon  juice  together.  Now 
if  that  stands  for  any  time  the  acid  will  change  the  starch  to  sugar  and  it 
will  not  thicken  to  the  same  extent. 

Q.     Why  are  people  so  against  pies? 

A.  For  a  man  engaged  in  muscular  work  they  probably  are  not  harm- 
ful, but  for  a  student,  child  or  invalid  they  are  very  hard  to  digest.  Each 
starch  cell  as  it  were  has  become  coated  with  a  layer  of  fat  which  prevents 
the  saliva  reaching  the  starch  to  digest  it.  Cream  makes  a  softer  pie,  and 
I  think  a  more  healthful  crust,  when  used  for  shortening. 

Q.  What  is  the  best  method  of  making  fresh  apples  into  pie  so  that 
the  juice  will  not  escape? 

A.  Miss  Jessie  Hills,  Toronto.  Do  not  use  any  water,  thus 
allowing  the  apples  to  cook  in  their  own  steam;  and  do  not  fill  the  pie  too  full. 

Bread. 

Q.  Why  cannot  such  good  bread  be  made  from  Ontario  wheat  as  from 
Manitoba  grain? 
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A.  MisB  Laura  Rose,  Guelph.  Because  nearly  all  the  yarie* 
ties  ei  wheat  grown  in  Ontario  are  deficient  in  gluten;  the  constitutent  in 
wheat  necessary  to  make  a  light,  nutritious  loaf.  Manitoba  wheat  contains 
from  twelve  to  "fifteen  per  cent,  gluten;  Ontario  wheat  from  six  to  eight  per- 
cent. 

Q.  At  what  temperature  should  bread  sponge  and  dough  be  held  be- 
fore baking? 

A.     It  comes  on  nicest  at  about  eighty  degrees  F. 

Cakes. 

Q.     Should  you  beat  cake  batter  after  you  add  baking  powder? 

A.  Miss  Isabel  Murray ,  St.  Thomas.  A  great  many  per- 
sons disagree  on  this  point,  but  we  know  that  with  baking  powder  we  have 
a  second  effervescence  in  the  oven,  and  that  it  makes  a  very  much  lighter, 
finer-grained  cake  to  beat  it  well  after  the  fiour  is  added;  hence,  I  always 
beat  mine  till  small  bubbles  form. 

Q.     What  causes  yellow  spots  through  cake  when  one  uses  soda? 

A.  When  soda  is  mixed  with  the  milk  it  does  not  get  as  thoroughly 
mixed  as  when  it  is  sifted  with  the  flour,  and  spots  in  the  cake  are  the  result. 

Q.     Would  you  advise  the  making  of  our  own  baking  powder? 

A.  It  is  better  to  buy  your  baking  powder  from  some  reliable  drug- 
gist, than  to  undertake  to  mix  it  yourself. 

Q.     Is  there  any  virtue  in  adding  the  whites  to  the  cake  last?' 

A.  The  air  incorporated  in  the  whites  takes  the  place  of  a  leavening 
agent  and  makes  it  lighter. 

Q.     Should  you  beat  the  cake  after  you  add  the  whites? 

A.  Just  fold  in  the  whites  lightly.  If  you  beat  it  you  destroy  all  the 
air  cells. 

Cereals. 

Q.  Why  do  cereals  give  a  satisfied  feeling  when  eaten  as  porridge, 
followed  in  a  comparatively  short  time  by  hunger? 

A.  Miss  Lilian  D.  Gray,  Toronto.  Such  porridge  has  not 
been  cooked  properly  and  is  pasty.  The  stomach  is  lined  with  a  delicate 
membrane,  and  this  sticky  mass  coats  this  delicate  lining,  giving  a  full  feel- 
ing at  first,  but  it  is  soon  followed  by  hunger. 

Q.     How  long  should  cereals  be  cooked? 

A.  They  should  be  jstirred  into  boiling  salted  water,  then  cooked  in 
a  double  boiler,  more  slowly,  from  five  to  eight  hours.  The  starch  in  all 
cereals  requires  long,  thorough  cooking.  The  best  way  ip  to  make  a  large 
quantity  two  or  three  times  a  week  and  heat  up  enough  at  a  time  for  the 
morning  meal. 

Q.     Should  cereals  be  used  in  summer? 

A.  Some  people  can,  without  injury,  use  them  both  summer  and  win- 
ter, but  oatmeal  is  very  heating,  and  it  is  well  to  dispense  with  it  in  warm 
weather.     Breakfast  foods  make  a  good  diet  for  summer  use. 

Q.  Are  so-called  "breakfast  foods"  of  equal  value  with  the  ordinary 
oatmeal  or  wheat  porridge? 

A.  For  a  healthy  stomach  porridge  is  an  excellent  food,  and  the  chief 
difference  is  that  in  the  manufacture  of  breakfast  foods  by  the  use  of  heat, 
they  are  made  to  pass  over  the  first  step  in  the  digestion  of  starch,  and  in 
this  way  are  good  for  a  weak  stomach.  For  the  average,  healthy  stomach 
porridge  is  rather  preferable. 
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Q.     What  is  the  advaniage  of  cooking  cereals  in  the  double  boiler? 
A.     Miss  Katharine  A,  Fisher ^  East  Toronto.     There  are  many  advan- 
tages. 

(1)  They  are  cooked  more  evenly.  When  cooked  over  direct  heat  the 
cereal  is  liable  to  stick  and  bum  on  the  bottom. 

(2)  Stirring  makes  the  cereal  pasty.  No  stirring  is  necessary  in  the 
double  boiler  after  the  mixture  has  been  thickened.  x 

(3)  There  is  no  waste  by  the  meal  drying  on  the  sides  of  the  pan,  such 
as  there  is  when  cooking  directly  over  the  heat. 

(4)  The  prolonged  cooking  thoroughly  cooks  the  starch,  thickens  the 
tough  framework  and  develops  fully  the  flavor. 

(5)  They  may  be  cooked  when  the  fire  is  on  the  day  before  and  re-heated 
next  morning,  but  without  stirring. 

Q.     Is  oatmeal  as  good  a  food  for  summer  use  as  wheat? 
A.     Miss  Mary  Bell,  St.  George.     Oatmeal  is  more  heating  than  wheat; 
therefore,  wheat  is  preferable  in  warm  weather. 

Eggs. 

Q.  Why  do  you  recommend  raw  eggs  for  a  person  in  a  debilitated  con- 
dition ? 

A.  Mrs.  McBeth,  Toronto.  They  are  easily  taken;  easily  digested; 
very  nutritious,  and  do  not  tend  to  biliousness. 

Q.     How  would  you  advise  taking  them? 

A.  Break  into  a  glass;  add  a  little  salt  and  pepper,  if  desired;  and  a 
drop  or  two  of  lemon  juice  or  vinegar;  then  swallow  the  egg  whole. 

Q.     Why  should  eggs  not  be  packed  in  fresh  oats? 

A.  Because  the  oats  in  drying  give  off  moisture,  which  is  absorbed 
through  the  porous  shells  of  the  eggs;  and  thus  give  an  undesirable  flavor 
to  the  eggs. 

Q.     What  is  an  easy  method  to  tell  whether  eggs  are  fresh? 

A.  Miss  Isabel  Murray,  St.  Thomas.  If  dropped  in  a  ten  per  cent,  salt 
solution  only  the  very  fresh  ones  will  remain  at  the  bottom.  If  the  eggs 
are  dropped  into  cold  water  and  the  large  end  rises,  the  eggs  are  not  fresh. 

Q.  What  would  you  consider  the  best  food  for  a  person  who  is  run  down 
in  health?  • 

A.  I  think  you  would  find  more  nourishment  in  carefully  prepared 
eggs  than  in  any  other  food.     Raw  eggs  are  the  mosl  digestible. 

Cheese. 

_  • 

Q.     How  do  you  make  macaroni  and  cheese? 

A.  Miss  Jessie  Hills,  Toronto.  Break  macaroni  in  one  inch  pieces; 
throw  into  boiling,  salted  water;  boil  twenty  minutes.  Butter  baking  dish; 
put  in  a  layer  of  macaroni;  sprinkle  with  bread  crumbs  and  cheese,  salt 
and  pepper,  and  so  on  until  the  dish  is  filled.  Pour  over  the  top  a  thin 
white  sauce;  sprinkle  with  bread  crumbs;  bake  until  brown. 

(WhiteSauce. — 1  tablespoonful  butter,  1  tablespoon  flour,  1  cup  of  milk, 
salt  and.  pepper). 

Q.     What  is  the  food  value  of  tnacaroni? 

A.  The  value  of  macaroni  as  a, food  is  that  it  is  a  proteid — a  muscle 
building  food. 

Q.     How  does  its  value  compare  with  meat? 

A.  Macaroni  is  a  proteid;  meat  is  a  proteid.  Macaroni  is  cheap;  meat 
is  expensive.  The  digestion  of  macaroni  taxes  the  system  to  a  much  greater 
8  F.I.  (n) 
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extent  than  meat  on  account  of  the  quantities  of  cellulose.  Cellulose  is 
the  cell  wall  which  surrounds  the  proteid.  In  meat  the  cell  covering  or 
the  covering  of  the  muscles,  is  of  a  gelatinous  nature.  Cellulose  has  no 
food  value;  gelatine  has;  it  is  a  proteid  in  itself.  Therefore,  meat  is  the 
better  food,  and  vegetable  proteid  introduced  into  the  food  occasionally  would 
not  only  be  a  change,  but  a  saving  financially. 

Q.  If  cheese  is  a  condensed  form  of  food,  how  does  it  compare  with 
meat  as  regards  nutriment  P 

A.     One  pound  of  cheese  is  equal  to  two  pounds  of  meat. 

Q.  When  cheese  is  toasted  or  cooked  it  very  often  forms  a  stringy  mass. 
To  what  is  this  due  and  how  can  it  be  remedied? 

A.  A  stringy  mass  is  not  good  cheese  to  start  with.  It  has  not  been 
properly  ripened,  and  also  may  not  be  made  of  good  milk.  To  overcome 
this  difficulty  I  have  found  only  one  method — ^namely,  by  heating  and  stir- 
ring constantly  over  hot  water. 

Q.  IIow  can  cut  cheese  be  kept  without  an  oily  rind  or  hard  part  being 
formed  on  the  surface  P 

A.  Cheese  mekj  be  kept  soft  by  wrapping  it  in  a  cloth  moistened  with 
vinegar,  placing  it  xn  an  air  tight  box,  and  in  a  cool,  dry  place. 

Q.     J)o  you  consider  cheese  nourishing? 

A.  Miss  Isabel  Murray,  St,  Thomas.  Yes,  very  nourishing,  as  it  is 
made  out  of  the  casein  of  the  milk;  the  part  that  builds  up  tissue. 

Canning  and  Preseevinq. 

Q.     How  may  we  know  a  good  quality  of  granulated  sugar? 

A,  Mrs,  Colin  Campbell,  Goderich.  Try  a  little  of  the  sugar  to  make 
a  syrup.  If  a  bluish-grey  scum  gathers  on  top  after  the  boiling,  send  the 
su^ar  back  to  the  grocer  with  an  order  for  a  better  quality. 

Q.     Is  it  necessary  to  use  the  best  quality  of  sugar  for  preserving? 

A.     Yos.     The  best  sugar  obtainable  is  a  necessity  for  fruit  preserving. 

Q.  Why  do  you  put  a  silver  spoon  in  the  jars  when  filling  them  with 
fruit  P 

A.  Silver  being  a  good  conductor  of  heat  takes  the  heat  from  the  fruit 
and  lossons  the  danger  of  breaking  the  jar. 

Q.     When  should  fruit  be  gathered? 

A,     Never  gather  fruit  when  the  dew  is  on  it;  nor  on  a  rainy  day. 

Q.     Should  water  be  added  to  the  fruit  when  preserving  it? 

A.  '  If  the  fruit  is  very  juicy  avoid  adding  water.  The  less  water  that 
has  to  he  used  the  finer  the  flavor  of  the  fruit  and  the  more  beautiful  'ts 
color. 

Q,     Are  tin-covered  tumblers  best  for  keeping  jelly? 

A.  Tin-covered  tumblers  have  proved  troublesome  in  my  experience, 
as  the  tops  corrode;  are  hard  to  remove  from  the  glasses;  and  often  the 
jelly  has  moulded  underneath  the  tin. 

Q,     What  kind  of  bags  should  be  used  for  jelly  making? 

A*  Three  kinds  are  needed  made  of  mosquito  netting,  cheese  cloth, 
and  flannel. 

Q,     What  shape  should  jelly  bags  be? 

A*     They  should  be  triangular  in  shape  and  hemmed  with  double  seams. 

Q»  What  should  you  do  with  currant  and  grape  jelly  that  would  not  jell  ? 
^  ^  A,  Molt  the  thin  jelly  and  add  one  or  more  pints  of  strained  apple 
jmoe,     (one  pint  to  six  tumblers^. 

Q*     \yill  this  change  the  flavor  of  the  jolly? 

•^^  ^/^',  This  IS  one  of  the  siM^rets  of  the  canning  factory:  much  so- 
ralhHl  fruit  jelly  being  made  out  of  apple  juice  colored  and  JBLavored  and 
sweetened  with  cluco^e. 
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Q.     What  is  glucose? 

A.     Glucose  is  a  substitute  for  sugar  in  preserves. 

Q.     Why  is  it  that  fruit  will  not  jelly  sometimes? 

A.  Miss  Isabel  Murray y  St.  Thomas.  It  is  a  substance  in  fruit  called 
pectin  which  causes  it  to  jelly.  If  the  fruit  is  under  ripe  this  is  undeveloped ; 
if  over  ripe  it  is  changed  to  a  sugar,  pectose,  and  will  not  jelly.  Hence, 
success  depends  on  getting  fruit  at  the  right  stage. 

Daibying. 

Q.     Does  cream  from  a  separator  need  to  be  strained  into  the  churn? 

A.  Miss  Laura  Rose^  Guelph.  It  is  always  wise  to  do  so,  in  case  lumps 
or  curdy  matter  might  get  into  the  chum. 

Q.     Is  the  Holstein  cow  considered  the  best  for  cheese  making? 

A.  Only,  I  think,  from  the  standpoint  that  she  may  produce  a  gallon 
of  milk  cheaper  than  any  other  breed. 

Q.  Is  it  possible  to  make  as  good  butter  from  cream  taken  from  pans 
as  that  from  a  separator? 

A.  The  separator  cream  has  much  in  its  favor  to  produce  a  better 
butter;  but  unless  the  cream  be  properly  cooled  before  adding  to  the  cream 
can,  and  well  stirred,  an  inferior  article  may  be  the  result. 

Q.     I  notice  you  say  cream  can.     Do  you  prefer  a  can  to  a  crock? 

A.  Yes.  It  is  not  so  porous  as  a  crock,  and  is  more  easy  to  thoroughly 
clean  and  scald;  besides  not  being  so  heavy  and  more  easy  to  handle. 

Q.  What  are  the  reasons  for  taking  a  fairly  rich  cream  for  butter 
making. 

A.  Miss  Bella  Millar,  Guelph.  By  having  the  cream  rich  we  are  able 
to  churn  at  a  lower  temperature;  bring  a  firaaer  butter,  and  have  less  loss 
in  the  butter  making. 

Q.  What  are  some  of  the  things  to  consider  when  choosing  chum'ng 
temperature  ? 

A.  The  richness  of  the  cream.  The  ripeness  of  the  cream.  The 
amount  of  cream  in  the  churn.  The  kind  of  cream.  The  length  of  time 
the  cows  have  been  milking.     The  feed  the  cows  are  getting. 

Q.     Would  you  always  use  a  thermometer  in  butter  making? 

A.     Yes. 

Q.     Do  all  thermometers  register  correctly? 

A.  No.  When  buying  one  it  is  well  to  compare  it  with  a  standard 
thermometer,  or  if  there  is  not  one  at  hand  that  is  known  to  be  correct,  have 
your  dealer  place  a  number  in  a  vessel  of  water  and  choose  yours  from  those 
which  register  alike. 

Q.     Would  you  send  a  thin  cream  to  the  creamery? 

A.     No. 

Q.     Why  not? 

A.  It  is  just  as  necessary  to  have  a  rich  cream  at  the  creamery  as  it 
is  to  have  it  in  the  home  dairy.  If  you  send  a  thin  cream  to  the  creamery 
you  are  giving  away  skim  milk  that  you  might  just  as  well  keep  on  the  farm. 

Q.     What  causes  a  variation  in  the  test  of  cream  from  a  separator? 

A.  There  are  many  causes,  such  as  running  above  or  below  speed; 
overfeed  or  underfeed;  hot  or  cold  milk;  cream  outlet  or  skim-milk  outlets 
partly  clogged;  the  amount  in  the  supply  can. 

Q.     What  is  the  most  popular  method  of  creaming  milk  on  the  farm? 

A.     The  hand  cream  separator. 

Q.     What  are  the  disadvantages  of  taking  a  thin  cream  to  handle? 

A.  Cream  will  sour  more  readily;  higher  churning  temperatu|^ 
greater  loss  in  butter  milk.     Butter  from  cream  churned  at  the  high  tF>\ 
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perature  will  aiot  stand  the  same  aiD)ount  of  working  without  becoming 
greasy,  as  butter  which  is  churned  at  a  lower  temperature. 

Q.     What  are  the  advantages  of  having  a  Babcock  tester  on  the  farm? 

A.  You  are  able  to  test  the  individual  cows  of  your  herd,  and  by 
testing?  and  woif?hing  the  milk  you  will  know  what  each  cow  is  doing.  You 
.will  also  be  able  to  test  your  cream  for  churning;  to  test  the  skim-milk  and 
butter-milk,  and  in  this  way  be  enabled  to  detect  any  unnecessary  loss. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  would  pay  to  have  a  separator  where  only  six  cowb 
are  kept? 

A.  Mrs.  Andrew  Kinney,  Grand  View,  Yes.  As  it  has  been  repeat- 
edly proven  that  there  is  a  gain  of  one  pound  a  week  to  each  cow  when  using 
the  separator  in  preference  to  the  deep  setting  plan. 

Q.     Do  you  think  oremers  better  than  pans,  when  only  one  row  is  kqpty 

A.     No.     The  shallow  setting,  of  the  old  time  crock  are  preferable. 

Q.  Can  creamers  be  used  profitably  in  summer  without  ice,  w^en  ^rod 
cold  water  is  used? 

A.  No.  The  running  spring  water  is  much  better  than  standing  water. 
The  water  immediately  surrounding  the  can  becomes  warmed  with  the  milk. 

Q.     Why  heat  the  milk  before  putting  it  into  the  creamers? 

A.  If  the  milk  has  been  allowed  to  cool,  then  it  should  be  heated  to 
or  above  animal  heat  before  being  put  into  the  creamers — a  temperature  of 
say  100  degrees.  It  is  much  better,  however,  to  put  the  milk  into  the 
creamers  as  soon  after  being  drawn  from  the  cows  as  possible.  We  are  sure 
then  of  good  results.  Heat  cans  and  plunge  at  once  into  iced  water,  being 
sure  the  box  contains  plenty  of  ice. 

Q.     Would  you  heat  milk  if  using  crocks  or  pails  or  pans? 

A.     Yes;  though  not  as  a  rule  in  summer. 

Q.  Do  you  think  creamers  can  be  used  successfully  when  submerged  in 
water? 

A.  I  do  not  think  them  as  good  as  those  having  ventilation  at  the  top, 
and  hardly  think  they  could  be  used  successfully. 

(A  voice)  Yes,  they  were   a  success. 

(A  SECOND  voice)  Ycs,  that  is  true. 

(A  THIRD  voice)  We  could  not  get  one  that  did  not  allow  water  to  get 
in,  and  there  was  no  way  of  ventilation. 

Prof.  H,  H,  Dean,  Guelph.  The  old  Cooley  can,  which  was  one  of  the 
first  built  on  this  plan,  gives  very  good  results.  It  is  necessary,  however, 
that  there  should  not  be  any  danger  of  water  getting  into  the  cans.  One 
of  the  advantages  of  having  the  cans  submerged  is  that  if  the  water  is  pure 
iheie  is  no  danger  of  impure  air  getting  into  the  milk  or  cream,  and  cooling 
takes  place  on  all  parts  of  the  can. 

Q.  My  butter  is  soft  when  churned  at  fifty-five  degrees.  There  are 
no  old  milkers  and  the  cattle  are  salted  regularly.     What  is  the  matter? 

A.  Mrs,  Kinney,  Try,  if  possible,  to  keep  the  cream  sweet,  holding 
it  at  forty-five  degrees.  Have  your  cellar  sweet  and  well  ventilated;  and 
well  white-washed  with  lime.  Ventilate  it  only  at  night,  keeping  out  the 
sun  in  the  day  time.  Do  not  allow  the  cream  to  go  above  fifty-five  degrees 
when  ripening  in  summer. 

Emergencies 

Q.     How  do  you  make  a  triangular  bandage? 

A.     Miss  Bella  Millar,  Guelph,     Take  a  square  of  cotton  and  cut  it  in 
two  cross-ways. 
,  *w  Q-     How  would  you  tie  a  triangular  bandage? 
^  nJ?\A.     Use  the  surgeon's  knot. 
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Q.     How  would  you  put  the  triangular  bandage  on  the  chest? 

A.  Place  the  middle  of  the  bandage  on  the  injured  side,  with  the  point 
over  the  shoulder;  carry  the  two  ends  round  the  waist  and  tie  them;  then 
draw  the  point  over  the  shoulder  and  tie  to  one  of  the  ends. 

Q.     What  is  to  be  done  in  the  case  of  a  burn?. 

A.     Exclude  the  air  as  quickly  as  possible. 

Q.     What  simple  treatment  would  you  use  for  a  burn? 

A.  A  dressing  of  baking  soda  might  be  used,  or  oil  and  cotton  batting 
might  be  applied  to  the  injured  part. 

Q.     What  is  carron  oil. 

A.  It  is  a  mixture  of  linseed  oil  and  lime  water,  and  I  might  say  it 
is  kept  in  many  homes  and  used  for  treating  burns. 

Q.     What  are  the  essentials  in  an  emergency? 

A.  (1)  Presence  of  mind.  (2)  Self  control.  (3)  The  power  to  keep 
still  when  it  is  best  to  do  so. 

Q.     How  should  one  put  on  and  take  off  clothing  when  an  arm  is  injured? 

A.  Remove  the  clothing  from  the  sound  side  first;  and  when  putting 
on  clothing  the  injured  side  should  be  done  first. 

Q.  What  would  you  do  if  an  artery  were  cut  between  the  elbow  and 
the  wrist? 

A.  Apply  pressure  at  once  to  the  wound,  by  the  thumb  or  fingers,  which 
may  later  be  replaced  by  a  firm  pad  and  bandage.  If  the  bleeding  continues 
place  a  pad  in  the  fold  of  the  elbow,  bend  up  the  forearm  and  tie  it  firmly 
to  the  arm. 

Q.  If  a  screen  is  wanted  for  a  sick  room  and  there  is  not  one  in  the 
houBC,  what  would  you  do? 

A.     Take  the  clothes  horse  and  tack  muslin  or  cheese  cloth  on  it. 

Q.     How  would  you  make  a  temporary  stretcher? 

A.  X  stretcher  can  be  improvised  out  of  a  strong  sheet  or  blanket  uad 
two  light  poles.  Each  side. of  the  sheet  is  wound  up  on  the  pole  until  thera 
is  just  room  for  a  person  to  lie  between. 

Food  Values  of  AaTiCLES  of  Diet. 

Q.  If  cheese  is  such  a  flesh-forming  food  why  is  it  that  it  disagrees 
with  so  many  people? 

A.  Miss  Lilian  D.  Gray,  Toronto.  It  is  composed  largely  of  fat  and 
proteid,  or  muscle  food,  and  is  rich,  concentrated  food,  so  that  only  a  little 
shouIH  be  eaten  at  a  time.  H  agrees  well  with  men  who  have  hard  muscular 
labor,  for  they  can  digest  it,  but  those  of  sedentary  habits  should  use  it 
carefully. 

Q.  If  starchy  foods  are  heat  producers  why  is  it  that  we  find  rice  and 
similar  foods  used  in  warm  climates? 

A.  These  foods  give  heat  but  give  it  more  slowly  than  fatty  foods, 
and  give  enough  energy  for  people  who  have  not  the  need  for  more  concen- 
trated food  such  as  meat,  etc.  Their  life  is  less  rigid  and  active,  hence  they 
use  less  concentrated  and  more  easily  digested  foods. 

Q.     Is  rice  a  good  thing  to  use  in  summer  in  place  of  porridge? 

A.     Yes,  because  it  is  less  concentrated  and  more  easily  digested. 

Q.     Give  an  example  of  perfect  food? 

\.     ^facaroni  and  cheese;  pork  and  beans. 

Q.     How  would  you  select  good  oranges? 

A.  They  should  have  a  fine,  smooth  skin  with  small  oil  glands  and 
should  be  heavy  for  their  size,  so  they  will  be  juicy. 

Q.     What  is  vanilla? 

A.     It  is  the  product  of  the  vanilla  plant,  which  is  a  climbing  orchid. 
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It  produces  pods,  much,  like  a  pea  pod,  in  which  are  beans.     The  beans  fur- 
nish vanilla.     The  best  vanilla  comes  from  Mexico. 

Q.     Which  is  the  better  food,  chocolate  or  cocoa  P 

A.  Chocolate.  Both  are  made  from  the  cocoa  bean.  Cocoa  is  just 
chocolate  with  all  the  fat  removed,  hence  we  get  so  much  less  food.  How- 
ever, both  are  valuable  foods. 

Q.     Is  fish,  as  a  food,  equal  in  value  to  meat? 

A.  Miss  Katharine  A,  Fisher ,  East  Toronto,  It  is  much  like  lean 
meat  in  food  value  and  digestibility.  It  is  a  mistaken  idea  that  fisb  is  a 
good  brain  food,  on  account  of  the  phosphorus  it  contains.  However,  it  is 
suitable  to  the  needs  of  brain  workers  on  account  of  its  easy  digestibility. 
It  is  more  desirable  as  a  means  of  varying  the  diet  than  as  a  staple  food, 
but  in  the  coast  towns  where  fish  is  cheap,  it  is  a  good  substitute  for  meat, 
which  is  usually  hard  to  obtain. 

Q.     What  is  the  food  value  of  cinnamon? 

A.  Miss  Jessie  Hills,  Toronto,  Cinnamon  belongs  to  a  class  called  con- 
diments, which  are  of  little  or  no  food  value  because  they  are  used  in  such 
small  quantities.     Their  effect  is  mainly  of  a  stimulating  character. 

Q.     Has  gelatine  any  value  as  a  food? 

A.     Miss  Lilian  D,  Gray,  Toronto,     Gelatine  is  a  nitrogenous  or  musclo- 
forming  food,  and  in  the  body  performs  much  the  flame  function  as  albumen, 
only  less  perfectly,  and  so  has  value  as  a  food,  but  for  best  assimilation  it 
rec^uires  to  be  used  with  other  food. 

Miscellaneous. 

Q.     What  do  you  think  of  bargain  days? 

A.  Mrs.  Andrew  Kinney,  Grand  View,  Bargain  days  may  be  all  right, 
but  here  comes  the  need  of  education  in  quality.  Trashy  goods,  no  matter 
how  cheap  are  not  bargains.  Time  is  too  precious  to  spend  in  making  up 
this  sort  of  material.  Often  times  merchants  have  an  overstock,  or  shop- 
worn goods,  which  are  of  excellent  quality,  but  have  not  taken  the  eye,  and 
which  often  make  up  much  more  prettily  than  they  appear  in  the  piece. 
The  careful  buyer  is  looking  for  just  such  bargains.  Give  the  girls  lessous 
in  these  matters,  and  then  allow  them  to  shop  on  their  own  responsibility. 
If  they  are  disappointed  in  quality  sometimes  they  will  look  sharper  next 
time.  A  lesson  in  this  particular  would  not  be  out  of  place  for  the  boys, 
for  there  are  very  few  of  them  know  the  quality  of  the  goods  they  buy. 
When  they  are  left  to  themselves  to  choose  they  are  apt  to  take  that  which 
the  salesman  wants  to  sell. 

Ready-made  men's  and  boys'  shirts  are  a  lottery  and  a  snare — especially 
what  is  called  the  working  shirt.  The  brown  and  white,  and  blue  and  white 
stripe  shirting  are  the  best  to  wear.  The  black  sateen  variety  are  to  be 
looked  at  and  handled  suspicously. 

Q.     Is  the  glossy  kind  good  to  wear? 

A.  The  stiff,  glossy  (mercerized,  they  call  it)  is  not  good  to  wear.  The 
soft,  fine,  firm  gloss  gives  very  good  satisfaction. 

Q.     How  would  you  tell  a  good  print  or  cotton? 

A.  A  good  print  or  cotton  leaves  a  very  fair,  straight  edge  when  torn; 
the  thread  ends  are  also  even.  A  good  washing  print  usually  has  the  pat- 
tern'stamped  well  through  to  the  wrong  side. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  good  plan  to  buy  a  cheaper  line  some  times,  especially 
in  dress  goods?  They  can  be  made  up  tastily  and  nicely,  and  one  can 
afford  a  change  oftener? 

A.  As  a  rule  poor  material  looks  well  for  a  very  short  time;  whereas 
a  good  material  is  good  in  appearance  to  the  last  thread. 
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Q.  Does  it.  really  make  much  difference  to  the  rest  of  the  people  in. 
the  house,  if  a  sheet  is  hung  outside  the  door  of  the  room  of  a  person  who 
has  a  contagious  disease? 

A,  Mrs,  McBeth,  Toronto.  This  sheet  kept  constantly  soaked  with  some 
disinfectant  solution — and  hung  outside  the  door  of  the  sick  room — ^breaks 
all  connection  with  the  rest  of  the  house.  It  is  a  precaution  which  causes 
little  trouble  and  may  to  a  great  extent  prevent  the  spread  of  the  disease  to 
the  other  inmates. 

Q.  Where  may  water  glass  be  bought?  We  have  not  heard  of  it  iu 
this  section. 

A.  Mrs.  McBeth,  Toronto.  Water  glass  may  be  procured  at  any  soap 
factory — ^where  it  is  used  to  give  the  desired  solidity  to  soap — but  is  gener- 
ally to  be  had  in  any  town  of  moderate  size. 

Q.     What  are  the  proportions  for  blending  baking  powders? 

A.  Miss  Affnes  Smith,  Hamilton.  If  you  wish  to  keep  a  mixture  on 
hand,  blend  in  the  proportions  of  six  parts  of  cream  of  tartar  to  three  parts 
of  soda,  and  one  part  of  flour. 

Q.  Will  Paris  green  sprinkled  around  the  floor  and  walls  kill  Buffalo 
bugs? 

A.  Miss  Jessie  Hills,  Toronto.  I  do  not  know,  but  it  is  a  dangerous 
thing  to  have  around  where  there  are  children.  A  good  method  is  to  lay 
a  damp  cloth  over  the  carpet  seam  and  press  with  a  scorching  iron.  The 
steam  will  kill  all  moths.  Another  method  is  to  spray  the  room  with  naptha 
and  close  it  up  for  twentv-four  hours.  This  method  is  excellent  for  all 
house  pests,  but  care  should  be  taken  that  no  light  is  brought  into  the  room 
while  the  process  is  going  on. 

Q.     How  do  you  prevent  prints  from  fading  when  being  washed? 

A.  Miss  Jessie  Hills,  Toronto,  Soak  black  and  pink  prints  in  salt  and 
water,  and  delicate  mixed  colors  in  pared  potato  water.     Use  alum. 


.  ^^ 


SUMMEE  SEEIES  OF  WOMEN'S  INSTITUTE  MEETINGS,  1903. 

Division  I. 

Miss   Bella   Millar  Guelph. 
Miss  Jessie  Hills,    ii   Spencer  Avenue,  Toronto. 

1.  Wellesley  North  Waterloo   July     2 

2.  Winterbourne    Nciih    Waterloo   July    3 

3.  Waterloo  North   Waterloo   July    4 

4.  Brampton  Peel   July     6 

5  Acton    Halton  July    7 

6.  Georgetown   Halton  July    8 

7.  Milton Halton   July     9 

9.     Campbellville   Halton   July  10 

9.     Palermo   Halton  July  11 

10.  Burlington    Halton    July  13 

11.  West  Flamboro  North   Weritworth    July  14 

12.  Millgrove  North  Wentworth   July  15 

13.  Freelton   North   Wentworth    .., July  16 

14-     Westover   North   Wentworth    July  17 

15.  Rockton North  Wentworth   July  18 

16.  Lynden  North  Wentworth   July  20 

17'     St.   George  North  Brant  July  21 

18      Glenmorris   North  Brant  July  22 

J9.     Tranquility  ...North  Brant  July  23 

20.  Cainsville    North    Brant    July  24 

21.  Onondaga   North  Brant  ...July  25 

22.  Mount   Pleasant    ^outh  Brant July  27 

23.  Scotland    South  Brant  ." July  28 

24.  Burford  South  Brant  July  29 

25.  Cathcart    South  Brant  July  30 

Division  II. 

/  Mrs.   A.   Kinney,   Grand   View. 

Miss   Katharine  A.    Fisher,    East  Toronto. 

1.  Jerseyville   South  Wentworth   Ju 

2.  Carluke   South   Wentworth    ..; Ju 

3.  Glanford    South  Wentworth    Ju 

4.  BinbrOok  South  Wentworth   Ju 

5.  Stoney   Creek    South   Wentworth   Ju 

6  Tapleytown   South  Wentworth   Ju 

7.  Smithville    ..^ Lincoln    Ju 

8.  Campden    Lincoln   Ju 

q.     Jordan  Harbor  Lincoln  ....Ju 

10.  Grange   Hall   Lincoln  Ju 

11.  Ridgeway  Wrlland    Ju 

12.  Marshville    Monck   Ju 

13.  Winger  Monck    Ju 

14.  Canfield  Haldimand    Ju 

15.  York  Haldimand    Ju 

16.  Kohler  Haldimand   Ju 

17.  Selkirk  Haldimand    Ju 

18.  Port   Dover   Norfolk   Ju 

19.  Simcoe  Norfolk   Ju 

20.  Waterford    Norfolk   Ju 

21.  Aylmer  East   Elgin  Ju 

22.  Mount   Salem    East   Elgin    Ju 

23.  Sparta  East   Elgin   Ju 
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I. 

2 

3- 
4 


10. 

II. 

12. 


Division  HI. 
Miss  Ida  M.   Hunter,  52  McKenzJe  Crescent,  Toronto. 
Miss   Lulu   Reynolds,   Scarboro  Junction. 

1.  Atwood  North  Petth  July     2 

2.  Monkton  North. Perth  July    3 

J.     Milverton   North   Perth    July    4 

4.  Hampstead  North    Perth    ..i July     6 

5.  Shakespeare  North  Perth  July    7 

6.  Tavistock  South   Perth   July     8 

7.  Carlingford  South  Perth  July    9 

8.  Fullarton South  Perth  July  10 

9.  Russeldale  South   Perth   July  11 

10.  StaflFa  t South  Perth  July  13 

11.  Kirkton  South  Perth July  14 

12.  Exeter  South  Huron   .". July  15 

13.  Bayfield  South  Huron   July  16 

14.  Beachville    South  Oxford   July  17 

15  Currie  South  Oxford    July  18 

16.  Norwich   South  Oxford   July  20 

17.  Springford    South  Oxford   July  21 

18  Brownsville   South  Oxford  ....: July  22 

iQ.  Mount   Elgin    South  Oxford  July  23 

20.  Coldstream  West  Middlesex  July  24 

21.  Strathroy    West  Middlesex   July  25 

22.  Appin   West   Middlesex   ' July  27 

23.  Chatham  West  Kent   July  28 

24.  Fletcher   > West   Kent    July  29 

25.  Port   .Mma   West   Kent    July  30 

2b      Wh<»atley    West  Kent  July  31 

Division  IV. 

Miss  Lily  M.   Beam,  Black  Creek. 

Miss  Jennie  Roddick,  Cobourg. 


Alma   West   Wellington    July    2 

Glenallen »Vest  Wellington  July    3 

Drayton   -I  West  Wellington  July    4 

Palmerston   West  Wellington   July    6 

5.  Harriston   Union   July    7 

6.  Lakelet   Union   July     8 

7.  Clifford  Union    July    9 

8.  Drew   Union   July  10 

9.  Holstein    South  Grey   July  11 

Dromore  South  Grey   .' July  13 

Durham   ' South   Grey   July  14 

Allan  Park   South  Grey   July  15 

13.  Elmwood   South  Grey   July  16 

14.  Cargill  South  Bruce  July  17 

15.  Walkerton   South   Bruce   July  18 

16.  Mildmay   South   Bruce   July  20 

17.  Belmore     South  Bruce  July  21 

18.  Teeswater    South    Bruce   July  22 

19.  Holyrood   South  Bruce  Jul>  23 

20.  Ripley    Centre   Bruce   July  24 

21.  Kincardine    Centre  Bruce  July  25 

22.  Glamis  Centre   Bruce   July  27 

23.  Pinkerton    Centre  Bruce   July  28 

24.  Paisley  Centre  Bruce  July  29 

25.  Chesley  Centre  Bruce   July  30 
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I. 

2. 

3' 

4- 

5- 
6. 

7- 
8. 

9- 

lO 

II, 

12. 

14. 
16. 

17- 
18. 

19- 
20. 

21. 

22, 

23- 

24- 

25- 
26. 


I. 
2. 

3- 
4- 
5- 
0. 

7. 
8. 

9- 
it). 
II. 
12. 

13- 

M- 

15- 
16. 

17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 


I. 
2. 

3- 


IhvisioN  V. 

Mrs.   D.  McTavish,  North  Bruce. 
Miss  Isabel  Murray,  St.  Thomas. 


??^ton   I Peel 


Alton 


.Peel 


July 

July 

July 

July 

July 

July 

July 

July  10 

July  II 


3 

4 
6 

7 
8 

9 


Shelburne   , Dufferin  

^f"r«^  Dufferin  

Flesherton  Centre  Grey 

f"<^«v»"e  Centre  Grey 

J^.^^^«»   .....Centre  Grev 

S'"'^,«''^«y  Centre  Grey 

^^^^^^ote   Centre  Grey  ,..^   .. 

5      .y"   Centre   Grey    July  13 

^^^^  North  Grey  Julv  14 

M.   Vincent   North  Grey  July  i6 

^""^1  North  Grey  July  17 

^?,"'^!f  North  Grey Julv  18 

5;"?*"    North  Grey July  20 

yl^''''   North   Grey   July-' 

Southampton 


»«««««*ai 


.West  Bruce July  22 

" West  Bruce July  23 


^^.^^  Elgin   *.'.';.;::::West  Bruce 


Ethel 


July  24 


„,         ,  East  Huron  July  25 

^!"^^^^«    East  Huron  July  27 

r^^'^^^^^r  East  H^^ron  :..July  28 

^^''"^•; East  Huron  : July  29 

^°';^^^^^   • East  Huron  July  30 

Molesworth   East  Huron  July  31 

Division  VI. 

^  Miss   Blanche   Maddock,    Guelph. 

Miss  Lilian  D.  Gray,  650  Bathurst  Street,   Toronto. 
Islington    West  York   .'.July    - 

J^^'^J*".-- West  York   July 

Woodbridge  West  York   July 

Klemburg    West  York   July 

7,    "i"^'"    East  York   Jul'v 

ru^\:::"' West  York  July 

J;:^"*"*^""'    South   Simcoe  July    y 

Ihornton   SoutlA^imcoe  July  10 

Cookstown    Soutllfeimcoe  Julv  11 

^^^on  South  Simcoe  July 

Bond   Head  South  Simcoe 


3 

4 
6 

/ 
8 


13 
July  14 

16 

17 
18 


^"^s*on  South  Simcoe  July 

^^^''^on   • West  Simcoe   July 

Creemore   West  Simcoe   July 

Duntroon   West  Simcoe   Julv 

binghampton VVest  Simcoe  July  20 

^^°"*wa  West  Simcoe  Julv  21 

New  Lowell  West  Simcoe   Juiy  22 

Bracebridge   South  Muskoka  Julv  23 

Muskoka   Falls    South  Muskoka  July  24 

Macaulay  South  Muskoka  July  25 

^ea*"ce   South   Muskoka   Ju»y  27 

Division  VII. 

Miss  Agnes  Smith,    Hamilton. 
Miss  Marie  Delaporte,  Toronto. 

Cobourg   West  Northumberland  July    2 

Grafton   West  Northumberland  July    3 

Centreton  West  Northumberland  July    4 


r 
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Division  VII. — Continued. 


4- 

5- 
6. 

8. 
9- 

10. 

II. 
13- 

14. 

16. 

17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 


6 

7 
8 

9 


Brighton  East  Northumberland  July 

Wooler ......East  Northumberland  July 

S.   S.   NoV  '8^  York  Road  ' ....'.'.[East  Northumberland  July 

Frankford    .West  Hastings  Ju  y 

Hardcr's  S.   H West  Hastings  Juy  10 

Baysville  West  Hastings  July  " 

Wallbridge ..!   West  Hastings  July  13 

Ivanhoe  North    Hastings    July  14 

Queensboro   North  Hastings  July  15 

Springbrook    North  Hastings  July  16 

Foxboro   East  Hastings  July  17 

Melrose  East  Hastings  July  18 

Read East  Hastings  July  2O 

Tweed  East   Hastings July  21 

Spencer's  S.  H East  Hastings  ^ July  22 

Adolphustown   Lennox  July  23 

Stella   Amherst   Island   ,.' July  24 


I. 
2. 

3- 
4- 
5- 
6. 

/  • 

8. 

9- 
10. 

II. 

12. 

13- 
14. 

16. 

17. 

18 

19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 


Division  VIII. 
Mrs.   Colin  Campbell,   Goderich. 
Miss  C.    L.   Mongan,   Toronto. 


Jitiiesmere    ...•...«•    •......••    .........    .••.••....•.i-'asi    xoric   •....< 

Markham  East  York   

Uxbridge  North  Ontario  . 

Woodville    West  Victoria  .. 

Lindsav .....vVest    Victoria 

Bobcaygeon  West  Victoria  . 

Little  Britain   West  Victoria   . 

Fenelon  Falls  East  Victoria  .. 

Omemee   East  Victoria   .. 

Lakefield   West   Peterboro 

Millbrook   East  Qurham  .. 

Garden    Hill    .East   Durham    . 

Bowmanville   West   Durham   , 

Hampden   West  Durham  .. 

Solina  , West   Durham    . 

Columbus  South  Ontario  . 

Oshawa    South    Ontario 

Whitby    South  Ontario  . 

Kinsale   South  Ontario  . 

Myrtle   South    Ontario 

Port   Perry    South    Ontario 

Greenbank   South  Ontario  . 


••••••••• 


••••••••• 


July 

2 

July 

3 

July 

4 

Julv 

6 

July 

7 

July 

8 

July 

9 

July 

10 

July 

11 

July 

13 

July 

14 

July 

15 

July 

16 

July 

17 

July 

18 

July 

20 

July 

21 

July 

22 

July 

23 

July 

24 

July 

25 

July 

27 

I. 

2. 

3- 
4- 
:>• 

6. 

7. 
8. 

9. 
10. 

XI. 


SUMMER  SERIES  OF  WOMEN'S  INSTITUTE  MEETINGS,  1904.:    '•^. 

Division  I. 

Mrs.  D.  McTavish,  Nor4h  Bruce. 

Miss   Amy    Fuller,    391    College   Street,    Toronto. 

North  Wentworth  May  24 

North   Wentworth    May  25 

, North  Wentworth  May  26 

North  Wentworth  May  27 


West  Flamboro 

Westover    

Rockton    , 

Lynden 


Scotland   South   Brant   May  28 

Mohawk   South    Brant   May 

Cathcart   * South  Brant  May 

Burford  5>outh   Brant   June 

York Haldimand June 

Canfield  Haldimand   June 

Kohler   Haldimand  June 


30 

31 
I 

2 

3 
1 
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Division  I. — Continued. 

12.  Sweet's  Corners  .Haldimand  June  6 

13.  Selkirk    , Haldimand  June  7 

14.  Cayuga    .Haldimand    '. June  6 

15.  Springfield    East  Elgin June  9 

16.  ■  Bayham    ..Kast  Elgin   June  10 

17.  Vienna   East  Elgin  |»ine  n 

18.  Mount  Salem Kast  Elgin   June  13 

19.  Sparta   \..East   Elgin    June  14 

20.  Aylmer  • East  Elgin  June  15 

21.  Wheatley  '.West  Kent   June  16 

22.  Port  Alma   West  Kent June  17 

23.  Fletcher    West  Kent June  18 

Division  II. 

Miss  Laura  Rose,   Guelph. 

■ 

Mrs.   George  McBeth,  Toron'to  (May  24th  to  30th.) 

Miss   Ethel   McLeod,  Toronto   (May  31st  to  June   13th.) 

1.  Jerseyville   South    Wentworth    May  24 

2.  Carluke  South   Wentworth    May  25 

3.  Glanford   South   Wentworth    May  26 

4.  Binbrook  South   Wentworth    May  27 

5.  Tapleytown    South  Wentworth  May  28 

6.  Stoney  Creek   South   Wentworth    May  30 

7.  Smithville    Lincoln    May  31 

8.  Beamsville    Lincoln   June     i 

9..   Jordan  Station   Lincoln    June    a 

10.  Stevensville    Welland  June    3 

11.  Ridgeway    Welland    June    4 

12.  Sherkstone  , Welland    June    6 

13.  Marshville    ..., Monck    June    7 

14.  Winger    t Monck  June    8 

15.  Patron's  Hall  Monck    June    9 

16.  Waterford North   Norfolk   June  10 

17.  Simcoe   North  Norfolk  June  11 

18.  Port    Dover    North   Norfolk   June  13 

Division  III. 

Mrs.   Colin  Campbell,   Goderich. 
Miss  Gertrude  Gray,  650  Bathurst  Street,  Toronto. 

1.  Burlington   Halton   May  27 

2.  Palermo    Halton    May  28 

3.  Campbellville  Halton    May  30 

4.  Milton    Halton   May  31 

5.  Georgetown    Halton    June     i 

6.  Acton    Halton    June    2 

7.  Vasey  ••• Centre    Simcoe    June    3 

8.  Wyebridge   Centre  Simcoe  June    4 

9.  Lafontaine    Centre  Simcoe  June    6 

10.  Wyevale    Centre  Simcoe   June    7 

11.  Elm   Vale Centre  Simcoe  June    8 

12.  Minesing Centre  Simcoe  June    9 

13.  New   Lowell    West   Simcoe   June  4«' 

14.  Sunnidale  Corners   .West  Simcoe  June  11 

15.  Nottawa    West  Simcoe  Juie  13 

16.  Singhampton   West   Simcoe    : June  14 

17.  Duntroon  West  Simcoe  June  15 

18.  Creemore   West  Simcoe  Jup*  16 

19.  Everett   West  Simcoe  Ju''e  17 
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Division  IV. 
Mrs.   E.   M.  Torrance,  Chateaug^uay  Basin,  0"®* 
Miss  L.  Shutdeworth,  Guelph. 

1.  Islington  West  York  May  25 

2.  Weston    West   York    May  26 

3.  Fairbank    West  York  May  27 

4.  Elia    West  York   May  28 

5.  Woodbridge    West    York   Mtjy  30 

6.  Maple   West  York  Miy  ji 

7.  Kleinburg ..West   York    June     i 

8.  Caledon  East  Peel    June    2 

9.  Alton  Peel   June     3 

10.  Laurel    Duflferin    June  4 

11.  Shelburne  Dufferin Jane  b 

12.  Morning's   Mills   Duflferin   June  7 

13.  Flesherton    Centre  Grey   Tune  S 

14.  Maxwell    Centre  Grey  June  0 

15.  Vandeleur    Centre   Grey    June  10 

16.  Kimberley   Centre  Grey   Inn»  11 

17.  Heathcote    ...Centre  Grey June  13 

18.  Ravenna  Centre  Grey   : June  14 

Division  V. 

Miss  Agnes  Smith,   Hamilton. 

0 

Mrs.  A.    E.    Dunbrack,    Bondville,   Que. 


I. 


Owen   Sound   .North   Grey May  .-5 

2.  Chatsworth North  Grey  May  .'b 

3.  Massie    North  Grey   , May  27 

4.  Bognor  North   Grey    May  2H 

5.  St.    Vincent    North  Grey  , Ma;.   30 

6.  Annan    North    Grey    May   )t 

7.  Kemble   North   Grey    June     1 

8.  Kilsyth  North  Grey  June    2 

9.  Desboro   North   Grey    Juno     3 

10.  AUenford   West  Bruce   June    4 

11.  Tara   West  Bruce  Juno    6 

12.  Port    Elgin    West  Bruce  .'/. June    7 

13.  Gillie's    Hill    Centre   Bruce   Junn    8 

14.  Paisley    ..Centre  Bruce  lune    <, 

15.  Glaniis   Centre   Bruce jui-e  'o 

16.  Kincardine   Centre  Bruce  June  n 

17.  Ripley   .Centre  Bruce  June  .3 

ft 

Division  VI. 
Miss  Bella  Millar,   Guelph.  \ 

Miss  Jessie  Hills,   ix  Spencer  Avenue,  Toronto. 


X. 

2. 

3- 
4- 
5 


/^ppin   West   Middlesex    May  24 

Mount  Brydges  West  Middlesex   May  25 

Strathroy .....West  Middlesex  May  26 

Coldstream   .' North  Middlesex  May  27 

LqIjo  North  Middlesex   May  28 

6.  Beachwood   North   Middlesex  May  30 

7.  Ailsa  Craig  North  'Middlesex   May  31 

8.  Farkhill     North   Middlesex   June     i 

Exeter  South  Huron  June    2 

Bayfield    South  Huron  June    3 

Bluevale  East  Huron  June    4 

^lYi^l    , F.ast   Huron    June     6 


9- 
10. 

IX. 
12. 


-rr 
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Division  VI. —  Ck)ntiiiued. 


13- 
14. 

16. 

17- 
18. 

19. 


X. 

2. 
3- 
4- 
5- 
6. 

7. 
8. 

9- 
10. 

II. 
12. 

13- 

16. 

17- 
18. 

19. 
20. 
21. 


Molesworth 
Fordwich    . 
Gorrie    ..... 
Wingham 
Blyth 


!•■•**••  • 


•  ••■••  I 


•  •  ■  ■  ■  I 


I ••••••• ] 


^  •  •  •      •  •  •  ■ 


)•■•■•••• 


Clinton   West  Huron 

Goderich  West   Huron 

Division  VII. 


Miss  Belva  Shepherd,   IngersoU. 
Miss  Gertrude  Carter,  Guelph. 


.East   Huron   June    7 

East  Huron  June    8 

East  Huron   June    9 

West  Huron   June  10 

West  Huron   June  ii 


.June  13 
.June  14 


Springford   South 

Tillsonburg  South 

Brownsville    South 

Mount   Elgin  South 

Beachville    South 

Vandecar   South 

jDurgessviiie    .........    .........    .•...•...    .........ooutn 

Shakespeare    North 

Hampstead    North 

Milverton    :    North 

Monkton    North 

Staffa  South 

Kirkton   South 

r uiiar lon    •...••...    .........     ..•...•..    •••.........oOULn 

Sebringville  ...! South 

Tavistock    South 

Wellesley    North 

Winterbourne   North 

Paisley  Block  South 

Rockwood   South 

Aberfoyle    ; South 


Oxford May  25 

Oxford  May  26 

Oxford  May  27 

Oxford  May  28 

Oxford  May  30 

Oxford    May  31 

Oxford  June 

Perth   June 

Perth   June 

Perth    June 

Perth   June 

Perth !..June 

Perth  June 

Perth   June 

Perth   June  10 

Perth    June 

Waterloo   June 

Waterloo  • June 

Wellington    June  15 

Wellington    June  16 

Wellington   ....■ June  17 
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7 
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13 
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3- 
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5- 
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II. 
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17- 
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19. 
70. 
21. 
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23- 
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25- 

26. 


Division  VIII. 

Miss  Lilian  D.  Gray,  650  Bathurst  Street,  Toronto. 
Miss  Lizzie  Rife,  Hespeler. 


Hespeler .'. South 

Branchton  (aft.)   South 

Gait  (eve.) South 

Roseville  (aft.)  South 

Ayr   (eve.)   South 

Haysville   (aft.)    South 

New   Hamburg  (eve.)    South 

cresiau,    ^att.) .........    ......oouth 

Urayton    West 

Glenallen    West 

Rothsay   West 

Moorefield    West 

Palmerston   ,   -. West 

Harriston    Union 

Lakelet   Linion 

Cliflford    Union 

L/icw    .........    .........    ......    ............    ......Union 

Holstein    South 

Dromore  South 

Durham   South 

Elmwood   South 

Cargill South 

Mildmay    South 

Belmore    South 

Teeswater    South 


Holvrood 


I .....  4 


••••••.a. 


.South 


Waterloo    May  24 

Waterloo    May  25 

Waterloo  May  25 

Waterloo   May  26 

Waterloo   May  26 

Waterloo  , May  27 

Waterloo    May  27 

W^aterloo  May  28 

Wellington  / May  30 

W^ellington  !  May  31 

W^ellington  June  i 

Wellington June  2 

Wellington  June  3 

June     4 

June    6 

' June    7 

June    8 

Grey    June     9 

Grey June  10 

yjfi"y    .........    .........    .........    ......June  11 

Grey   , June  li 

Bruce    June  14 

Bruce   junr?  15 

Bruce }c:v   16 

Bruce June   .7 

Bruce  * Jui.o   18 
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I. 


10. 


2. 


Division  IX. 

Mrs.  Andrew  Kinney,  Grandview. 
Miss  Bertha  Duncan,  Emery. 


Fenelon  Falls .East  Victoria  May  24 

2.  Bobcayg^on   East  Victoria  May  25 

3.  Omemee   East  Victoria  Miiv  26 

4.  Reaboro ; West  Victoria   M'ly  27 

5.  Valentia  West  Victoria   May  28 

6.  Little  Britain  ; West  Victoria  May  30 

7.  Lindsay  West  Victoria  ..!May  31 

S.     Woodville West  Victoria  June     i 

9.     Falkenburg  South   Muskoka June    2 

o.    .Beatrice  South  Muskoka  June 

11.  Ziska  South   Muskoka    June 

12.  Muskoka   Falls  bouth    Muskoka    ; June 

13.  Macaulay  South   Muskoka   June 

14.  Churchill   South  Simcoe  June    8 

15.  Thornton   South  Simcoe  June    9 

16.  Cookstown   .South  Simcoe  June 

17.  Bond  Head   South  Simcoe  .^ June 


3 

4 
b 

7 


10 
II 


Division  X. 

Mrs.   Jean  Joy,   317  Brunswick   Avenue,   Toronto. 

Miss  J.    Evans,   Guelph. 


Warsaw    East   Peterboro   May  24 

Lakefield   West   Peterboro   May  25 

3.  Mount  Pleasant  East  Durham  May  26 

4.  Millbrook East   Durham May  27 

5.  Garden  Hill  East  Durham  May  28 

6.  Columbus    South  Ontario  May  30 

7.  Whitby    '. South  Ontario  May  31 

8.  Greenbank    South   Ontario    Jun^;     i 

9.  Uybridge    ,    North  Ontario  June    2 

10.  btoufFville  : East  York  

11.  Markham  East  York   , 

12.  Whitevale   South   Ontario   , •  . 

13.  Box  Grove  ,  East  York   

14.  Agfincourt   East  York  June  15 

15.  Thornhill   East  York June  17 


une  3 

uie  4 

une  6 

'me  7 


Division  XI. 

Miss  Blanche  Maddock,   Guelph. 
Miss  Mary  Bell,   St.   George. 

1.  Adolphustown    Lennox  May  24 

2.  Sillsville    Lennox    May  25 

3.  Stella  Amherst   Island    May  26 

4.  Marlbank  East   Hastings   May  27 

5.  Marysville   East   Hastings   May  28 

6.  Lonsdale   East    Hastings   May  30 

7.  Read   '. East   Hastings   May  31 

8.  Halston  P.   O East  Hastings  June     i 

9.  Canifton  East  Hastings  J  ine     2 

10.  Gilbert's   School    House    West   Hastings   June    3 

Ti.  Wallbridge   W'est  Hastings  June    4 

12.  Frankford West  Hastings  June  6 

13.  Bayside West   Hastings   June  7 

14.  Wooler    East  Northumberland  Jure  8 

15.  York  Road  S.   H .' East    Northumberland    June  y 

16.  Brighton    East  Northumberland  J  me  m 
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Division  XIl. 

17.  Hilton  East   Northumberland ...June  11 

18.  Cobourg  ♦•est   Northumberland   Juno  13 

19.  Grafton    West   Northumberland    June  '4 

20.  Coldsprings VVest   Northumberland    Jun«i  15 

21.  yueensboro    North  Hastings   , Jimi  10 

22.  Springbrook    North  Hastings  June  17 

23.  Ivanhoe North  Hastings  June  18 

Meetings  Attended  by  Miss  B.  Maddock. 

1.  Lanark  Village  North  Lanark  Juno  21 

2.  Richmond    Carleton   June  22 

3.  Foresters'    Falls    North   Renfrew   lane  24 

4.  Beachburg   North  Renfrew  )uni  25 
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ANNOUNCEMENT   OF   SUPERINTENDENT. 

The  history  of  Farmers'  Institute  work  as  carried  on  in  Ontario  during 
the  year  1903-4  will  be  found  in  this  volume ;  also  an  outline  of  the  work  to  be 
undertaken  during  the  coming  winter.  The  subject  matter  is  presented  un- 
der the  following  headings,  viz.— 

Statistics.  This  is  a  record  in  concise  form  of  the  work  of  the  Insti- 
tutes during  the  year  ending  June  30th,  1904. 

Meetings.  The  general  plan  of  arranging  meetings  during  the  past 
few  years  has  been  followed  in  planning  the  work  for  the  coming  season. 
The  number  of  meetings  arranged  for  is  more  than  during  any  other  year  in 
the  history  of  the  Institutes.  A  few  Institutes  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
holding  an  afternoon  session  in  one  place  and  an  evening  session  in  another 
place  several  miles  distant.  These  institutes  have  been  advised  to  hold  both 
the  afternoon  and  evening  sessions  in  one  place,  rather  than  in  two  places  on 
the  same  day.  This  has  somewhat  lessened  the  number  of  places  at  which 
meetings  would  have  been  held  had  all  requests  been  granted.  In  several 
cases  Saturday  meetings  have  been  cancelled;  especially  in  those  districts 
near  large  cities,  where  the  farmers  are  in  the  habit  of  going  to  market  every 
Saturday. 

Speakers'  Subjects.  Some  changes  will  be  noticed  in  the  list  of  speak- 
ers and  subjects.  Several  of  our  well-known  speakers  have  been  secured  to 
undertake  work  in  other  provinces  and  states,  while  some  of  the  others  find  it 
impossible  to  attend  Institutes  this  year.  This  has  made  it  necessary  for  us 
to  secure  several  new  speakers.  Every  care  has  been  exercised  in  their 
selection,  and  it  is  hoped  that  their  services  will  be  acceptable  to  the  various 
Institutes  visited.  • 

Institute  Officers.  It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  the  great  majority 
of  Institute  officers  this  year  are  men  who  have  been  connected  with  the  work 
for  a  number  of  years.  This  is  particularly  desirable  so  far  as  the  Secretary 
is  concerned,  as  he  is  really  the  executive  head  of  the  local  work.  It  is  well 
to  see  that  the  offices  of  President  and  Vice-President  are  held  by  farmers  in 
various  parts  of  the  riding  from  year  to  year.  Working  directors  should  be 
retained  from  year  to  year,  but  if  they  fail  to  look  closely  after  the  duties  en- 
trusted to  them  their  places  should  be  filled  by  others. 

Rules  and  Regulations.  The  rules  and  regulations  governing  Farm- 
ers' Institutes  were  published  in  Part  III.,  of  last  year's  report,  and  as  all 
officers  should  have  a  copy  of  this  in  their  possession,  we  thought  it  unwise 
to  reprint  the  rules  this  year.  All  officers  and  directors  should  make  them- 
selves thoroughly  familiar  with  the  rules  and  regulations. 

GEO.  A.  PUTNAM. 
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^5   70,  5  84  ' 

1 

14  50'       ' 

46  751  24  69   174  08  56 

47  77           6  50 

28  25i  2  50 

7  00 

2  00                   50    1  02,   47  77  57 

893  01        ,  76  50 

50  00  10  64 

35  50 

1  55  75 

16  25|  148  47'  393  01  58 

174  27   35  79    10  25 

35  00   8  71 

14  00 

27  18 

23  60   24  74|  174  27  59 

170  78        ,84  50 

30  15   5  78 

26  35 

13  58 

47  50.  12  97   170  78  60 

159  48        ,  22  50 

18  OOI    4  80  ; 

17  50 

18  46,           25   77  97   169  48  61 

686  82          91  90 

141  00   9  00  , 

69  80 

6  00   49  81 :       1  68  00  252  31   686  82  62 

868  24        1  72  50 

55  00  33  00 

22  00 

11  70i  63  24       1  11  00   99  80   368  24  68 

118  37          18  80 

20  00,  6  67 

9  50 

17  45   29  48         12  20    3  57   118  37  64 

417  05          69  80 

55  00  37  65  ! 

8  00 

88  86  102  40         62  70,  67  74   417  05  65 

364  96  ;      1  146  28 

44  50   6  90  1 

24  60    9  40          6  50  127  88   864  96  66 

86  71  !      •'     84  60 

15  00   6  00  1 

6  00 

1  00                      25  21    86  71  67 

571  25         217  88 

110  16  10  62 

76  00 

75  65   6  00   76  44   671  25  66 

669  29        ,67  07 

60  95   6  93 

24  00 

62  71   56  50   88  65   67  69  239  791  669  29  69 

487  30          87  80 

20  00  23  00 

14  00 

19  18   75  48       '  18  35  284  49   487  80  70 

189  69          88  20 

22  OOi  2  00 

26  17 

17  78         25  00    9  54   139  69  71 

146  80          82  00 

25  00   7  10 

24  35 

28  50   12  71         15  75    4  89   145  80  73 

123  65           5  00 

20  00   1  22 

18  80 

4  25   13  92         10  00   55  96   128  65  78 

182  73           7  10 

20  00   3  47  I 

28  39   65  11               73  66   182  73  74 

101  28 

1 

SO  60 

25  00 

8  00 

6  75 

1 

6  66 

i 

1 

34  32 

101  28 
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REPORTS  OF  LOCAL  FARMERS'  IX8TITUTES 


INSTITUTE  DISTRICT. 


>■■•>• 


o 


76  Renfrew,   South    . 

77  Russell  

78  Bimcoe,  Centre  ... 

79  Simooe,  East  

80  Simooe,    South    .... 

81  Simcoe,  West  

82  Stormont    

88  St.  Joseph  Island 

84  Victoria,   East   .... 

85  Victoria,  West 

86  Waterloo.  North  

87  Waterloo,  South  

88  Welland 

89  WelliDg  on,   Centre   ^ 

90  WeQlingfton,  East  

91  Wellington,  South  

92  Wellington,   West   

93  Well  n«ton   (Union   Br.)... 

94  Wentworth.   North    ' 

95  Wentworth,  South  

96  York,  East  

97  .York,  West  


■•••••••        ■ • ■ ■ ac 


Q 


I 

0) 


226 
126 
309 
205 
180 
292 
189 
243 
220 
167 
440 
721 
226 
538 
208 
155 
374 
166 
884 
871 
253 
288 


o 


B 

o 


160 
156 
285 
96 
185 
219 
193 
270 
194 
120 
546 
720 
306 
433 
214 
229 
250 
192 
329 
346- 
256 
208 


o 
B 


o 

p 

c 

4> 


hi 

o 

•CTJ 

Q.'C 

c  S 


Receipts. — Con  tin  tted 


3 

g 

1 

a 

a> 

•c 

a 

OS 

b 

£_. 

on  h 
ort. 

E 

cceipts  f 
cursiona 

|2 

B 

0) 

ran 

o 

S 

o 

fiS 

11  927  44 

6  1,520  i  27 
9  1,092  '  52 

5  ,  586  15 

7  I   543  i  14 

8  1,087  49 
7  1,865  34 
7  1,077  25 
7  1,3171  31 

6  552  37 
13  2,980  68 
17  3,191  72 

9  1,195  50 

7  1,351  29 
9  625  33 

10  1,125  18 

8  1,466  83 
6  965  17 

9  1,950  32 
9  2,222  49 

10  931  82 

9  915  52 


o 

c 


S  c. 

122  25 

3  62 

174  10 
\   107  99 

181  14 

41  79 

07 
203  52 
218  25 

175  86 
81  09 

138  88 
174  16 
I  92  00 
26  98 
,  117  50 
I  41  28 
I  140  85 


41  75 
22  75 
55  20 
84  25 
41  50 
65  50 
48  00 

67  00 
55  00 
38  10 

134  75 

181  25 

64  25 

108  50 

68  75 
328  75 

82  00 
47  50 
82  25 
87  50 
52  75 
67  25 


»  0. 
50  00 
50  00 
75  00 
75  00 
75  00 
50  00 
50  00 
58  88 
50  00 
50  00 
50  00 
50  00 
50  00 
50  00 
50  00 
50  00 
50  00 
27  60 
60  00 
50  00 
50  00 
50  00 


S   c  8  c. 

72  70 

256  76 

118  10  9  60 

9  46 
477  22  4  50 


6  00  28  25 
39  72 


55  c. 
27  93 


68  87 
165  85 
141  80 

26  40 
6  80 

60  93 
24  85 

63  90 
181  10 
105  00 


8  79 


11  81 


Total   23,799  21.257    hSA    lOti.TlV  S.lGo    8.(»,2  Tvi    5,1)35  8.5 -1. 097  73    «).3?>2  30  r>30  5.S    11182 


ATTENDANCE,  MEMBERSHIP,  ETC.,  1903-1904. 


As  expected  before  the  returns  for  1903-1904  were  received,  there  has 
been  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  meetinp^s  held,  as  well  as  in  the  attendance 
and  membership.  Owing  to  the  unprecedented  severity  of  the  winter  during 
the  Institute  campaign,  many  meetings  had  to  be  cancelled  entirely,  while 
the  attendance  at  many  was  seriously  interfered  with.  As  the  majority  of 
the  members  join  the  Institute  at  the  time  of  the  winter  meetings,  a  poor 
attendance  is  naturally  followed  by  a  decrease  in  membership.  We  are 
glad  to  note,  however,  after  receiving  full  returns,  that  the  reports  do  not 
show  as  great  a  decrease  in  any  department  as  was  expected  by  the  speakers 
and  some  of  the  officers. 


The  Institutes  holding  the  largest  number 
ending  Juno  30th    1904,   are:  — 


of  meetings  during  the  year 


Hastings,   N 

Ontario,  S 

Waterloo,   S , 

Parry  .Sound,    E...... 

Brant.    S 

Grenvllle,   S 

Halton    

Huron,  E 

Peel  

Prince   Edward    


>•••«•«•• 


19  Waterloo.  N 

17  Middlesex,    E 

17  Middlesex,  N  ... 

16  Norfolk,    N 

14  Oxford,  8 

14  Bruce,  W 

13  Grey,  N 

13  Lanark.  N... 

13  Renfrew,  S... 

13  Dnfferin    


■  •  ■      •  ■ 


•••••■•• 


p  •• ••      •  • 


■  •  •  •  •      ■  ■ 


»•      «•■••• 


13  Durham,  W... 

12  Grey.  S 

12  I.ambton,    W 

12  Leeds,  North  and 

12  Grenvllle.    North 

11  Lennox  

11  Perth,   N 

n  Wellington,   S 

11  York,  E... 
10 


••     ■•••«••••      •• 


le 

10 
10 

10 
10 
10 

10 
10 


The  Institutes   having  the  lafgest  attendance  at  their  meetings   are  as 
follows :    - 


No.  of 
Meetings. 

Bruce,  S 9 

Waterloo,  S 17 

Halton  13 

Waterloo,  N 13 

Huron,  E 13 


Attendance. 
3,575 
3,191 
3  0^ 
2.980 
2,797 


Oxford   8 

Wentworth.  S.... 

Hastings,  N 

Perth    8 


No.  of 

Meetings. 

Attendance. 

12 

2,645 

9 

0  992 

19 

2,180 

R 

7  191 

10 

l'.S45 
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FOR  YEAR  ENDING  80th  JUNE,  190i. —Gmtinued. 
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• 

Expenditure.- 

-Continued. 
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Directors'  expci 
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dvertising. 

S 
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1 

$    c. 

a 

00 

1 

1 

• 

s 

o 

O 

G 

1 

• 

o 

H 

Q 

id 
$     C. 

02 

$    c. 

$    c. 

$    c. 

< 
1      ^ 

c. 

0. 

9 

c. 

8    V. 

$ 

0. 

s 

c. 

^ 

$     c.     " 

8    c. 

286  70 

9  00 

20  00 

2  99 

13  50 

'     48 

12 

21  45 

1 

85  25 

186 

89 

286 

70 

76 

104  80 

1 

8  00 

35  60 

8  00 

8  50 

1     44  80 

104 
660 

30 

77 

660  06 

80  25 

96  60 

12  811 

52  55 

1       1 

50 

'     82  76 

t 

41  40 

242 

18 

05 

78 

844  94 

90  05 

85  00 

4  50 

80  84 

1 

10  83 

124 

22 

844 

94 

79 

125  96 

1  94 

17  00 

15  00 

6  18 

20 

75 

20  58 

18  60 

26 

96 

125 

96 

80 

778  36 

107  45 

66  40 

6  98 

84  14 

89  27 

43 

05 

66  00 

416 

12 

778 

36 

81 

98  00 

20  61 

18  00 

38  00 

2  50 

16  60 

2  60 

4 

89 

98 

00 

82 

167  17 

15  87 

10  00 

4  70 

11  98 

1 

00 

1 

82  72 

40  90 

167 

17 

88 

139  25 

12  26l 

42  00 

20  00 

10  54 

22  25 

26  S3 

6  15 

72 

139 

25 

84 

127  89 

16  08 

25  OC 

10  91 

27  00 

16  08 

8 

47 

5  00 

19 

40 

127 

89 

85 

446  64 

89  25 

70  00 

16  42 

85  25 

19 

75 

64  41 

27  61 

173 

95 

446 

64 

86 

609  14 

109  11 

125  00 

11  95 

66  35 

76  88 

138  97 

86 

93 

609 

14 

87 

481  91 

58  SO 

6a  45 

5  40 

10  00 

1 

00 

40  71 

85  30 

217 

75 

431 

91 

88 

264  99 

48  83 

40  (>5 

9  80 

16  00 

9 

75 

18  25 

122  71 

264 

99 

89 

110  05 

4  82 

5  65 

25  00 

8  00 

;     20  75 

26  88 

18  80 

6  75 

5 

90 

110  05 

90 

528  94 

20  25 

50  00 

6  72 

,     26  95 

4  62 

/ 

304  00 

116 

50 

528  94 

91 

S67  09     , 

52  85 

32  00 

4  75 

24  25 

22  08 

48  00 

188  71 

367 

09 

92 

191  85 

1 

16  00 

24  00 

10  07 

12  50 

4 

00 

4  65 

27  18 

98  05 

191 

85 

93 

159  28 

1 
r 

24  60 

35  00 

18  57 

27  60 

49  89 

5  00 

4 

17 

159  23 

94 

818  90 

I 

69  21 

53  55 

15  70, 

56  91 

10  00 

26  20 

87  88 

318 

90 

95 

825  13 

i 

26  62 

37  25 

16  71 ' 

84  80 

8 

75 

17  48 

46  90 

142 

12 

326 

13 

96 

868  10 

1 

Z9  00 

54  10 

10  00 

53  75 

1  00 

1,163  41 

1 

81  65 

2,550  12 

98  60 

2,831  17 

70 

20 

858  10 

25,990  80 

97 

25,990  80 

143  17. 

1 

3,531  68 

3.813  44 

780  92 

1,562  HI 

56S  58 

9,550 

70 

The  Institutes  having  the  largest  membership  to  July,  1904,  are :  — 


WftwdFIOOf    D......    ...«••    720 

Waterloo,    N.^ 546 

Oxford*  S......  ...^  ....^  ...  476 

Wellington,  0 438 

Ontario,  B 421 

Hastings,  N '  408 


Lambton,  W 

jmx \jUf    JCi.a....    •■.•••    ..■*##    •«• 

Wentworth.  8 

Brant,  S 

Middlesex.  E 

Middlesex,  N 


■ ■••••      ••••••      • ■ 


384  Ontario,  N... 

Sf  Wentworth,  N 

404  AT  GaUI^     Oa««     ••••••     •••■•• 

o^v  ^j> X oy^   JL% •••    ■•■•••   •■••••    •••• 

344  Welland 

344  Elgin.   E... 

344  Perth,  N... 


•••••• 


•  • *• •  • 


•••••«      •»•••• 


339 
329 
326 
318 

306 
304 
SCO 


The  following  Institutes  show  the  smallest  membership :  — 


Port    Carling    

Muskoka,   0 

Amherst  Island  

Addington 
Algoma,  0. 
Muskoka,   8. 


■•      ••••• 


■••      ••«•«••«• 


•••      •••••■ 


36 

49 

60 

71 

••••»*•• 

73 

••«••••• 

73 

Hastings,  vt  .■•.«» ••  ...  74 

Kipissing,    W 76 

Parry  Soond,  W 76 

Northumberland,    W    ...  86 

Renfrew,   N 


OornwaU  .... 
Frontenao  . 
Manitoulin,  W 

'Rrnop     (^ 


87 
89 

92 
93 
96 


«•••■•       ••••■ 
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INSTITUTE  MEETINGS  AND  DELEGATES  THEREFOR. 

REGULAR  MEETINGS. 

Division  1:    W.F.  Kydd;   Gavin  Barbour,  Jan.  30  to  Feb.  16  and  Feb.  23  to  35;  Miss 

Lilian  Gray,  Feb.  17  to  22. 

1  Kincardine.   Town  Hall    Centre  Brnoe   January  50 

2  Bipley,  Township  Hall    Centre  Brnoe    "  31 

3  Dnnffannon,  Agrionltnral  Hall   West  Huron    Pebmary  1 

4  Auburn,  Temperance  Hall   West  Huron    "  2 

5  Brussels,  Town  Hall   East  Huron   "  3 

6  Wrozeter,  Town   Hall    East  Huron   "  4 

7  Teeswater.  Town  Hall South  Bruce   "  6 

8  Lavery's  School  House   Union   "  7 

9  Lakelet,  Temperance  Hall   Union   "  8 

10  Oarffill.  Public.  Library    South  Bruce   "  9 

11  Port  Elgin.  Town  Hall  West   Bruce    "  10 

12  Tara,  VanDuier's  Hall   West  Bruce   "  U 

13  Hepworth    School  House  North   Bruce  "  13 

14  Wlarton,  Town  Hall    North   Bruce    "  14 

15  Hanover,  Telford's  Hall    South    Grey    "  15 

16  Durham,  Town  Hall    . ." - South  Grey    "  16 

17  Farewell,  School  House   East  Wellington    "  17 

18  Cedarrille,  Orange  Hall   East   Wellington   (aft.)    "  18 

19  Oonn.  Orange  Hall Bast   Wellington    (eve.)    "  18 

20  Glenallan,  Coot's  Hall   West  Wellington   "  2fl 

21  Drayton.  Town  Hall   West  Wellington   "  21 

22  Palmerston,  Town  Hall    West  Wellington    "  22 

23  Cumnock.  School  House   Centre  Wellington   "  25 

24  Marsville,  Anthony's  Hall   Centre    Wellington    "  24 

25  Erin.   Town  Hall    Centre  Wellington    "  25 

26  Honey  wood.  Workmen's  Hall    Dufferin   "  27 

27  Perm,  Orange   Hall    Dufferin    "  28 

28  Homing's  Mills,  Workmen's  Hall  *. Dufferin    March  1 

29  Riverview    Dufferin    "  2 

30  Relessy,    Orange    Hall    Dufferin    "  3 

3U  Laurel.  Orange  Hall    Dufferin   "  4 

Division  2:    Fred.   A.  Sheppard;  John  Donaldson,  Feb.  17  to  Mar.  7;  Miss  Blanche 

Maddock,  A.  B.  McDonald,  Jan.  31  to  Feb.  11 ;  John  Campbell,     F«b. 
13  to  16. 

1  ThamesTille,  Town  Hall    East  Kent   January  31 

2  Tecumseh,  St.  John's  Hall   North   Essex February    1 

3  Essex.  Town  Hall   South   Essex    "    24 

4  Woodslee,  St.  Lawrence  Hall North  Essex  , "  4 

5  Valetta,  Township  Hall    West  Kent  "  6 

6  Bomney.  Township  Hall West  Kent    "  7 

7  Bodney,   McOallum's   Hall    West  Elgin    "  8 

8  Highgate.   Township  Hall    East   Kent    "  9 

9  Dutton.  Town  Hall West  Elgin    "  10 

10  Shedden    West  Elgin "  11 

11  Melbourne,   Woodmen's  Hall    West  Middlesex  (aft.)    "  13 

12  Middlemiss.  Town  Hall West  Middlesex   (eve.)    "  13 

13  Walker's  School  House   West   Middlesex    "  l4 

14  Brigden,  McKeniie's  Hall    West  Lambton    "  15  A 16 

15  Petrolea,  Council   Chamber    West  Lambton    "  17 

16  Wyoming,  Butler's  Hall    East  Lambton    "  18 

17  Thedford.   McKensie's   Hall    East  Lambton    "  30 

18  Brucefleld,  Dixon's  Hall South  Huron   "  21 

19  Exeter.  Town  Hall South  Huron    "  22 

20  Parkhill,  Town  Hall    North  Middlesex    "  23 

21  Ailsa   Craig,   Town  Hall    North  Middlesex    "  24 

22  Beechwood,  Orange  Hall   North  Middlesex   "  25 

23  Coldstream,  Town  Hall   North  Middlesex   "  27 

24  Ilderton.  I.O.O.F.  Hall    East  Middlesex "  28 

25  Wilton  Grove.  Presby.  8.  8.  B East  Middlesex    March  1 

26  Kintore,  Foresters'  Hall   North  Oxford    "  2 

27  St.  Marys.  Town  Hall  South  Perth   "  3 

28  Mitchell.  Town  Hall  South  Perth   "  6 

29  Bright,  Duncan's  Hall  North  Oxford   "  7 

'    Feb.  28  to  Mar.  6 ;  Miss  Gertrude  Carter,  Feb.  11  to  13. 
Division  4:   G.  H.  Hutton,  B.S.A;  J.  L.  Hilborn,  Jan.  31  to  Feb.  27;  Robt.  Miller, 

1  Scotland,  Foresters'  Hall  South  Brant   January  31 

2  Ohsweken,  Council  Hall  South   Brant    February    1 

3  Ancaster.  Town  Hall   South   Wentworth    "  2 

4  Stoney  Creek,  New  Hall South  Wentworth   ^ "  3 

5  Campden,  Fry's  Hall  Lincoln    "  4 
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Division  4. — Continued. 

6  St.  Davld'0  School  House   Lincoln    Febmary  6 

7  Niagara  Palls,  Town  Hall   Wolland    "  7 

8  Hnmberstone,   Town   Hall    Welland    "  8 

9  Pelham  Centre.  To^to  Hall   Monok    "  9 

10  Oanboro'.  Town  Hall   Monok    "         10 

11  Kohler,  Kohler  Hall  Haldimand    "         11 

12  Caledonia  Association   Haldimand "         13 

13  Onondaga,   Township    Hall    North  Brant    "         14 

14  St.  George    North  Brant Pebroary  15 

15  \^aterford.  Town  Hall  North  Norfolk   "         16 

16  Bealton.  Seal  ton  Hall  North  Norfolk  "         17 

17  Delhi,  Morgan's  Hall   North  Norfolk "  18 

18  Oourtland.  Town  Hall   North  Norfolk   '  20 

19  Langton,  Town  Hall  South  Norfolk "  21 

20  Vittoria.  Lecture  Room   South  Norfolk "  22 

21  Aylmer.  Town  Hall   Bast  Elgin I  ebruary  23  &  24 

22  Norwich     Town  Hall    South  Oiford   * February  25 

23  Mount  Elgin.  Foresters'  Hall   South    Oxford    "         27 

24  Morriston    South  Wellington   (aft.)    "         28 

25  Aberfoyle South  Wellington  (eve)   "         28 

26  Speedside    South    Wellington    (eve.)    March  1 

27  Breslau.  Old  Church    South    Waterloo    "  2 

28  Waterloo,  Town  Hall   North    Waterloo    "  3 

29  New  Hamburg,  Wm.  Tell  Hall   South  Waterloo "  4 

30  yVellesley,  Town  Hall    North   Waterloo    "  6 

Division  6:    T.  H.  MasoD;  Harold  Jones,  Feb.  10  to  Mar.  10;  Anson  Groh,   Jan.  31 

to  Feb.  9. 

1  Fevershani,   Orange  Hall    Centre   Grey  (aft.)    January   31 

2  Maxwell,   Orange  Hall   Centre  Grey  eve.)   ._        "        31 

3  Badjeros.  Orange  Hall  Centre   Grey  

4  Bundalk,  Town  Hall   Centre  Grey  

5  Ventry,   School  House    Centre  Grey  

6  Priceville,  Watson's  Hall   Centre  Grey  

7  Markdale,   Marsh's   Hall    Centre  Grey  

8  Holland  Centre,  Price's  Hall    Centre  Grey  

9  Walter's  Palls,  Oddfellows'  Hall Centre  Grey  

10  Bocklyn.  Township  Hall   Centre  Grey   

11  Kimberley,  Union  Church   Centre  Grey   

12  Bavenna,  Township  Hall   Centre  Grey   

13  Banks  Centre  Grey   

14  Thombury,   Town   Hall    Centre  Grey 

15  Meaford,  Town  Hall  North  Grey    

16  Snyder's,  School  House    North  Grey    

17  Stayner.  Council  Chamber  West    Simcoe    

18  New  Lowell.   Town  Hall    West  Simcoe   

19  Midhurst.  Patron's  Hall   Centre  Simcoe 

20  Minesing,   Workmen's  Hall    Centre  Simcoe 

21  Busselton,   Church   Hall    Centre  Simcoe   

22  Phelpston,  Murphy's  Hall   Centre  Simcoe    

23  Elmvale.   IXrysdale  Hall    Centre   Simcoe    

24  Allenwood    Centre  Simcoe    

25  Wyevale,  Orange  Hall   Centre  Simcoe   , 

26  Lafontaine,  Gignac's  Hall    .% Centre    Sfmcoe    March 

27  Penetang,   Town  Hall    Centre  Simcoe   

28  Vasey,  Orange   Hall    Centre  Simcoe -i... 

29  Georgetown   Halton    

30  Nassagaweya.  Township  Hall    Halton    

31  Waterdown,  Township  Hall   North    Wentworth    

32  Bockton,    Township  Hall    North  Wentworth    

33  Preelton,  Maccabees'  Hall   North    Wentworth    

Division  7 :   J.  W.  Clark,  Nov.  18  to  28 ;  John  Gardhouse,  Nov.  1  8,  19,  29  to  Dec.  2 ; 

Wm.  Rennie,  Nov.  23  and  24;  D.  Anderson,  Nov.  29  to  Dec.  2;  Miss 
B.  Maddock,  Nov.  25  and  28 ;  Miss  L.  Gray,  Nov.  21  and  22. 

1  Camilla.  Workmen's  Hall  Dufferin November  18 

2  Shelburne,  Town  Hall  DulTerin  "  19 

3  Alton,  Science  Hall  Peel  "  21 

4  Streetflville,  Oddfellow's  Hall  Peel  "  *   22 

5  Woodbridge,  Orange  Hall  Wef?t  Work  "  23 

6  Weston,  Dufferln  Hall  West    York    "  24 

7  York  Mills,  School  House East  York  "  25 

8  Agincourt.  Temperance  Hall  Fast  York  "  28 

9  Pickering,  Fire  Hall  f^outh  Ontario  "  89 

10  Myrt'e,  Temperance  Hall  South  Ontario  "  so 

11  South  Monaghan.  S.  a.  Pall  Fast  r>urham   ^aft)  December  1 

12  Millbrook,  Town  Hall  East  T»urham  (eve)  *•  i 

13  Janetrille.  Orange  Hall  Fast  rvurham  (aft)  ;  •♦  t 

14  Bethany,  Town  Hall  East  Durahm  (eve)  ...: "  2 


February 

1 

<t 

2 

<« 

3 

<« 

4 

<« 

6 

<• 

7 

«i 

8 

It 

9 

** 

10 

«« 

11 

«« 

13 

«« 

14 

«( 

15 

1* 

16 

"17  418 

«( 

20 

«« 

21 

«< 

22 

ff 

23 

<f 

24 

<« 

25 

1* 

27 

tt 

?8 

March 

1 

2 

3 

6 

7 

S 

«< 

9 

t* 

10 

10 
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Division  8 :  W.  F.  Kydd,  G.  H.  Hutton. 


1  Madoc,  Town  Hall  

2  Btirling,  MuBio  Hall 

3  Meoie,  Lamb's  Hall  

4  Warkworth,  Town  Hall  

6  Keene,  Town  Hall  

6  Norwood,  Town  Hall 

7  Lakefield,  Town  Hall  

8  Peterboro,  Council  Chamber  . 

9  North  Monaffhan,  Town  Hall 

10  Bobcaygeon.  Town  Hall  

11  Fenelon  Falls,  Dickson's  Hall 

12  Lindsay,  Town  Hall  

13  WopdTille.  Village  Hall  

14  Beaverton,  Alexandra  Hall 

16  Uxbridge.  Market  Hall 


••a •••••• 


North   Hastings   

North  Hastings  .......... 

East  Northumberland 
East  Northumberland 
East  Peter boro 

East   Peterboro   

West  Peterboro  

West  Peterboro  (aft) 
West  Peterboro  (eve) 
East  Victoria 


•  •  ••••••• 


••      • • • »■ •••• 


Norembsr  1* 

"  12 

24 
26 
26 
28 
29 
29 
39 


« 


«« 


•■••••*■   •■*••••• 


East  Victoria  December  1 

West  Victoria  ;;  2 

w eSb   V lOvona   •••■•••••    ••••••••••••   •■•••>••••••  a 

North  Ontario  *'  5 

North  Ontario  "  6 


Division  9:    R.   H.  Field,  E.  C.  Drury. 


••■•••«     «•••••••■ 


■  ■  ■  ■  •     •  • 


1  Blackstock West  Durham  Novemler  21 

2  Bowmanyille,  Boyal  Templars'  Hall  West  Durham  (aft)  "  22 

3  Courtlce,  Son's  Hall  West  Durham  (eve)  "     .     22 

4  Newtonvllle.  Kail  West  Durham  (aft) 

6  Newcastle,  Town  Hall  West  Durham  (eve) 

6  Coldsprings,  Township  Hall  West  Northumberland 

7  Grafton.  Town  Hall  West    Northumberland 

8  Frankford,  Curry's  Hall  West  Hastings  

9  Wallbridge,  Town  Hall  West  Hastings  

10  Canifton,  Town  Hall  East  Hastings  

11  Marysvllle,  School  House  East  Hastings  

12  Newburgh,  Finkle's  Hall  , Addiiigton    

13  Centreville,  Town  Hall  •••  Addington   


•••«•••»■ 


23 
23 

24 
"  2B 

26 
28 
29 
30 
December  1 


Division  10:   D.  Drummond,  D.  Z.   Gibson. 


••»•••••■ 


1  Napanee.  Town  Hall  Lennox 

2  Adolphustown,  Town  Hall Lennox  

3  Emerald,  Cheese  Factory  Amherst  Island   .... 

i  Stella,  Town  Hall  and  Victoria  Hall  Amherst  Island  

6  Joyceville,  Joyce's  Hall  ' Frontenae   

6  Glenvale,  Orange  Hall Frontenae  

7  Parham,  I.  O.  O.  P.  Hafll  Central  Frontenae 

fi  Fermoy,  Town  Hall  Central  Frontenae 

9  Elgin,  Town  Hall  South   Leeds   

10  Seeley's  Bay,  Select  Knight's  Hall  South  Leeds  

11  Mallorytown,  Oddfellows'  Hall Brockrille    

12  Lyn,  School  House  BrockviLe  


•■      •••••• 


.November  19 

n 

"  23 

24 
25 
26 
23 
29 
30 
...  December  1 
2 


Division  11:   C.  W.  Nash,  D.  M.  Wilson. 


1  Vankleek  Hill,  Town  Hall   Prescott,, 


2  Glen  Robertson.  Johnson  Hall   Glengarry 

3  Maxville,    Public  Hall    Glengarry 

4  North   Branch,  School  House   Cornwall 

5  South  Branch,  Patron's  Hall Cornwall 

6  Northfleld,   To^n   Hall    Cornwall 

7  Osnabruck    Centre,  Town    Hall    Stormont 

8  Newington,  Ban  borough  Hall    Stormont 

9  Russell.  Town  Hall    Russell    .. 

10  Kenmore,   Pcrresters'   Hall    Russell    . , 

11  Chesterville,  Poster's  Hall    Dundas    . . 

12  Inkerman,  A.  O.  U.  W.  Hall   Dundas    . . 


January  31 

and  February    1 

2 

3 

"  4 

6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
13 
14 


«< 


Division  12:   Dr.  Hy.  G.  Reed,  W.  F.  Stephen. 


1  Woodlawn,  Town  Hall  

2  Galetta,  Temperance  Hall  

3  Arnprior,  Town  Hall 

4  Renfrew,  Temperance  Hall 

o  vJoCcoiSfp    I. Own    Jrmii   >»■>•••••    ••«••>«••    «•••••■«•    •..•«•«■>.«. 

6  Douglas,  Town  Hall  

7  Bnow  Road.  Oddfe'lows'  Hall  .*....  

8  Klphin,  Public  HaU  

9  McDonald's  Corners,  Agr.  Hall  

10  Perth.  Town  HaU  :  

11  Smith's  Falls,  Town  Hall  

12  Merri'^kvllle,  Town  HaU  .-... 

18  Oxford  Mi  Is.  Town  Hall 

14  Spencerville,  Town  Hall  

15  North  Augusta.  Carpenter's  Hall  


Carleton   November  18 

n^rleton "  19 

Bouvn   jvenire^r    •...•....   .••......   .••......•..  £x 

Pouth    Renfrew    "  22 

North  Renfrew  "  23 

North   Renfrew    "  24 

North   Lanark    ^aft)    "  25 

'^'orth  Tianark  (eve)  "  25 

South  Lanark  "  25 

South  Xanark  "  29 

N    Leeds  and  Grenville  N "  30 

N.  Leeds  and  Grenville  N December  1 

South   Grenville "  2 

South  Grenrille  "  3 
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Division  15:   C.  W.  Nash,  L.  E.   Annis. 


•••••• 


1  Biehard's  Landing 

A  AouvvaiO     ••■•••...     ••••.••..     ■■...,,., 

3  Carterton  

4  Tenby  Bay  

5  Keskawan  

6  Marksville 

7  Gore  Bay,  No.  4  School  

8  Gore  Bay.  No.  1  School  

9  Barrie  Island.  School   House 

10  Kagrawonff.  School  House  

11  KagrawoDg.  Villagre  Hall  , 

12  Grimesthorpe,  School  House  . 

13  Poplar,  School   House  

14  EyansTille,  School  House  

15  Silver  Water,  School  House  .. 

16  Meldrum,  School  House  


St.  Joseph's  Island  October  14 


•••••••• 


*•■•«• ■•• 


St.  Joseph's  Island 
St.  Joseph's  Island  . 
St.  Joseph's  Island 

St.  Joseph's  Island  , 

St.  Joseph's  Island  

West  Manltoulin  (aft)  

West  Manitoulin  (eve)  

West  ttanitoulin  (aft  and  eve) 

West  Manltoulin  (aft)  

West  Manitoulin  (eve)  

West  Manitoulin  

West  Manitoulin  

West  Manitoulin  

West  .Manitoulin  , 

West  Manitoulin  , 


••••• ■•• 


Special  Series:   W.  F.  Kydd,  Fred.   Herity. 


1  MlUbridge,  Town  Hall  North  Hastings 

2  The  Bidge.  School  House  North  Hastings 

3  Coe  Hill,  Town  Hall  North  Hastings 

4  Faraday,  School  House  North  Hastings 

5  L'Amable,  Town  Hall  North  Hastings 

6  Hermon.  School  House  North  Hastings 

7  Fort  Stewart,  Frederick's  Hall  North  Hastings 

8  Monteagle  Valley,  School  House  North  Hastiogs 

9  Maynooth,  Town -Hall  North  Hastings 

10  Bancroft,  Town  Hall  North  Hastings 

11  St.  Ola,  Clark's  HaU  North  Hastings 


.December 


»••••••«      •■••■««•• 


«< 


15 
IT 
18 
19 
20 
21 
21 
22 
24 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 


8 

9 

10 

la 

13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
19 
20 


SUPPLKMENTARY    MEETINGS. 


Division  1 :   T.  G.  Ray  nor,  A.  E.  Sherrington. 


1  Chats  worth.  Town  Hall 


North  Orey  (aft)  November  25 


■2  Besboro.  Town  Hall  North  Grey  (eve)  "  2J 

3  Kilsyth.  Town  Hall  North  Grey  "  24 

4  Owen  Sound,  Council  Chamber North  Grey  (aft)    "  25 

5  Brovn's  School  House  North  Grey   (eve)   "  55 

6  Kemble,  School  House  >'()rth  (Jrey  "  26 

7  Bognor,  Town  Hall  North  Grey  "  « 

8  Annan.  Town  Hall  North   Grey  ^aft)  .\  "  29 

9  Leith.  Town  Hall North  Grey   (eve)  "  2) 

10  Cheslpy,  Town  Hall  Centre  Pruce  "  30 

11  Paifley,  Town   Hall  Centre   Bruce December  1 

12  Pinkerton,  Johnson's  Hall  Centre  Eruce   "       2 

13  Glamis,  Methodi'^t  Hall  Centre  Bruce   "       3 

14  Armow.  Township  Hall  ' Centre  Bruce  "       5 


Division  2:   C.  W.  Nasb-,  R.  S.  Stevenson. 

1  Oowanstown,  Town  Hall  North  Perth   

2  Atwood,  Town  Hall  North  Perth  

3  Carthage,  Town   Hall  North  Perth  

4  Milverton,  Gro«ch's  Hall  North  Perth   

6  Millbank,  Town  Hall  -...  North  Perth   

6  Monkton,  Town  HaU  North   Perth   

7  Rostock,  Town  Hall  North  Perth  

8  Gads  Hill,  HaU  North  Perth   

B  Hampstead,  School  House  North  Perth  

10  Shakesneare,  Temperance  Hall North   Perth      . 

11  Goderich  West  Huron  

12  Holmesville  West  Huron   

13  St.  Helenfl,  Machinery  Hall  Wept  Huron  

14  Kintail,  Young's  Hall  West  Huron  


■••••       •••••«« 


•November  21 
22 


•••■•••      •>•■••••• 


••••••• 


?3 


«( 


24 

;5 

26 

28 

29 

30 

.December  1 

"       2 

"       3 

"       6 

"       6 


(t 


Division  3:  Dr.  H.  G.  Reed;  J.  L.  Warren,  Feb.  11  to  Mar.  11;  R.  J.  McMillan,  Feb. 

2  to  6;  Mrs.  Colin  Campbell,  Feb.  7  to  9. 

1  Tiverton,  Town  Hall    West   Bruce    

2  Underwood.  Town  Hall    West  Bruce    

3  Burgoyne,  Ohurch   Vestry    West  Bruce  (af t.i   

4  Southampton,   Town    Hall    West  Bruce    (eve.)    

5  Allenford.    Orange  Hall    West    Bruce    

6  Mar,  School   House    North    Bruce    

7  Spry,  School  House    North  Bruce   

8  Lion's  Head.  Town  Hall    North  Bruce  

9  Blmwood,  Melhausen's   Hall    South   Bruce  and  South  Grey    

10  Mildmay.  Township  Hall    South  Bruce    

11  Walkerton.   Town   Hall    South    Bruce    

12  Belmore,  Forester's  Hall   South    Bruce    

13  Lucknow.   Town    Hall    South  Bruce    

14  Holyrood.   Townshin   Hall    South    Bruce    

1 5  Hn  rriston .    Town    Hall    TTiiion 

16  Clifford.  Town  Hall Union    

17  Drew,   Temperance  Hall    Union    


Fobrnnry 


.February    2 

3 

4 

4 

6 

7 

8 

9 

11 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

20 

21 


f« 


f« 


<« 
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DiviHiox  3. — Continued. 


18  Ayton,   Doersam's  Hall    South 

19  Holitein.   AKrlcaltnral  Hall    Soath 

20  Dromore,  Banell  Hall Qouth 

21  Bllmville   South 

22  Crediton.  Town  Hall   South 

23  Grand  Bend,  Brenner'i  Hall   South 

24  Zurich,    Town    Hall    South 

25  Hensall.  Miller'i  Hall   South 

26  Bayfield,  Town  Hall  South 

27  St.  Columban  East 

28  Grieve's  School  House   East 

29  Harlook,   School  Houie   East 

30  BlueTale,  Voresters'  Hall  East 

31  Ethel,  Town  Hall    East 

32  Molesworth    East 

33  Fordwioh.  New  H^l East 


Grey    . 

Grey    . 

Grey 

Huron 

Huron 

Huron 

Huron 

Huron 

Huron 

Huron  . 

Huron   . 

Huron   . 

Huron   . 

Huron   . 

Huron   . 

Huron   . 


February 


.Mareh 


22 

23 

24 

25 

27 

28 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 


Division  4:   Robert  Thompson,  D.  James. 


1  Taviatock,  Public  Hall   South  Perth  January  31 

2  Sebriparrille,   Foresters'   Hall    South   Perth  February 

3  Fullarton,  Township  Hall  South   Perth  ..• 

4  Staila,    Public    Hall    South  Perth  


Perth  .... 
Middlesex 
Middlesex 
Middlesex 
Middlesex 
Middlesex 


5  Kirkton,   Aberdeen  Hall    South 

6  Granton,  Harmony  Hall   North 

7  Lucan,  Town  Hall   North 

8  Lobo,  School  House   North 

9  Adelaide,  Town  Hall    North 

10  Sylvan,  Maccabees'  Hall   / . . .  North 

11  West  McGillivray,  Town  Hall   North  Middlesex    

12  Greenway.  Wilson's  Hall   North  Middlesex    

13  Fuller's   School  House    East   Lambton    

14  Warwick,  Town   Hall   East  Lambton    

15  Forest,  Town  Hall   East  Lambton    

16  Gamlachie,    Bridge's   Hall    East  Lambton    .*. 

17  Sarnia,   Ck>uncil   Chamber   ..West   Lambton    (aft.)..  .. 

18  Bunyan's   School   House   West  Lanibton  (sYe.)   

19  Courtright,  Stewart's  Hall   West  Lambton   

20  Wilkesport,   Hamilton's   Hall    West  Lambton 

21  Becher,  Foresters'  Hall   West  Lambton 

22  Butherford,   Township   Hall    West  Lambton 

23  Oakdale,  School  House  West   Lambton    

24  Inwood,    Orange   Hall    East  Lambton    

25  Shetland,  Orange  Hall    East   Lambton   

26  Alvioston.   Order  Hall    East   Lambton    


«« 


II 


*$ 


1 
2 
3 
4 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
18 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
27 
28 


Division  6:    J.  W.  Clark.  Feb.  1  to  27;  A.  C.  Hallman,  Feb.  3  to  11,  and  18  to  27; 

A.   B.   McDonald,  Feb.   18  to  17. 

1  Princeton.  Bake's  Hall    North  Oxford February    1 


2  Drumbo,   Town  Hall   North  Oxford 

3  Innerkip,   Foresters'    Hall    North   Oxford    

4  Hickson.  Foresters'  Hall    North   Oxford   (aft.) 

5  Gassel.  Town  Hall   North   Oxford    (eve.) 

6  Brooksdale,   Foresters'  Hall    North   Oxford   (aft.) 

7  Embro    Foresters  Hall  North   Oxford   (eye.) 

8  Thamesford,  Town  Hall    North  Oxford    

9  Dorchester    East  Middlesex    

10  Harrietaville    East   Middlesex    

11  Glanworth    Kaat  Middlesex    

12  Lambeth     East  Middlesex    

Middlesex    

Middlesex    

Middlesex     

Middlesex    

Middlesex    

Middlesex    

Middlesex   ..   . 
Middlesex    

Norfolk    

Norfolk    

Norfolk    

Norfolk    

Norfolk    


13  Hyde  Park,  School  House   East 

14  Bryanston,   Orange  Hall    East 

15  Wellburn,   German's   Hall    East 

16  ThomdRle.  Hardinar's  Hall    East 

17  Mount  Brydges.  Town  Hall   ^est 

18  Appin.   Town   Hnll    West 

19  Olencoe.  Town  Hall    West 

20  WardsTllle.  Town   Hall    West 

21  Mnyhee's   School    House    ...% North 

22  Simcoe.  Council  Chamber   North 

9,Z  TvrreU,  Tyrrell's  Hnll   North 

24  Windham  Centre,  Town  Hall    North 

25  Kelvin.  Hall  North 


M 


<« 


8 

3 

4 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

27 


Division  7:  W.  S.  Fraser,  W.  E.  A.  Peer,  L.  H.  Newman. 

East  Elsrin    January  31 


1  Corinth    

2  Port  Burwell,  Oddfellows'  Hall    

3  MouTit  Salem,  Royal  Templars'  Hall    

4  Mapleton    East  Eijsrin 

5  CowrI.  Foresters'  Hall    West  Eiarin 

6  Middlemaroh,   Orange  Hall    West  Elein 

7  West  T^rne.  Town   Hall    West  Elgin 


East  Elsrin    .* February 

East  ElRln 


1 
2 
3 
4 
6 
7 
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DiviBiox  6. — Continued, 

8  Duart   Eaat  Kent   Febrnary      8 

9  Bidgetown.  Town  Hall   Eaat  Kent  "  9 

10  Blenheim    .Eaat   Kent    "  10 

11  Croton    Bast   Kent    "  11 

12  Tuppervi lie,  Keith's  School  Honte West   Kent   "  13 

13  Ebert's  Township  Hall   West  Kent    "  14 

14  Dover  Centre,  Foresters'  Hall West  Kent "  15 

15  Union,  Hall    '..West   Kent    "     ,    16 

16  Comber,   Town   Hall    North  Essex    '•  17 

17  Belle  Blyer,   Town  Hall    North  Essex    "  18 

18  Oldoastle    North    Essex    "  20 

19  Canard North   Essex    "  21 

20  Amherstburg,   Town   Hall   South  Essex   "  22 

21  Harrow,  Town  Hall   Sonth   Essex    *'  23 

22  KingSTille,  Town  Hall    South  Essex    "  24 

23  Leamington,  Town  Hall   South  Essex    "  25 

24  Wheatley.  Gibson's  Hall  West  Kent  and  Sonth  Essex   "  27  A  28 

PivisiON  8:    6.  C.  Gaston;   Chas  £.  Shearer,  Jan.  30  to  Feb.  2;  George  Carlaw,  Feb. 

11  to  Mar.  8 ;  Miss  Lilian  Gray,  Jan.  30  to  Feb.  10. 

1  Smith vl He,  Brant's  Hall   Monok    January  30 

2  Wellandport,  Misener's  Hall  Monok    **       31 

3  Marshville.  Town  Hall  Mon^     February    1 

4  Dunnville,  Town  Hall   Monok   "  2 

5  Canfleld.  Chosen  Friends'  Hall   Haldimand    "  3 

6  York,  Town  Hall    Haldimand    "  4 

7  Clanbrassil,  School  House   Haldimand    "  6 

8  DeCewsTille.  Town   Hall    Haldimand    ••  7 

9  Rainham.  Town  Hall    Haldimand    "  8 

10  Cheapside,   Town  Hall    Haldimand    "  9 

11  Nanticoke,  Town  Hall    Haldimand    "  10 

12  Garnet.  Town  Hall    Haldimand   "  li 

13  Port  Dover,   Town   Hall    South   Norfolk    "     .     13 

14  St.  Williams,  Town  Hall   South   Norfolk    "  14 

15  Fairground,   Town   Hall    South  Norfolk    "  15 

16  Tillsonburg,    Council '  Chamber    South   Oxford    "  16 

17  Brownsville,  Methodist  8.  S.  R South   Oxford    "  17 

18  Springford.   Town    Hall    South   Oxford    "  18 

19  Otterville.  Town  Hall South   Oxford    "  20 

20  Burgessville,  Oddfellows'  Hall    South   Oxford    "  21 

21  Oxford  Centre.    Town   Hall    South  Oxford    "  22 

22  Ingersoll,   Council  Chamber    South   Oxford    "  23 

23  Beachville,  Town   Hall    South   Oxford    "  24 

24  Cathoart,   Foresters'    Hall    South   Brant    "  25 

25  Paris    South    and   North  Brant    "  ?7  a  28 

26  Burford,  Cornish  Hall    . . .' South  Brant    March  1  &  2 

27  Harley.  Towbship  Hall    South    Brant    "  3 

Division  9 :   Elmer  Lick ;  Erland  Lee,  Feb.  1  to  25 ;  Miss  Gertrude  Carter,  Feb.  1  to  9 ; 

Col.    McCrae,   Feb.    27  to   Mar.    3;   Miss  Lilian    Gray,    Mar.    4   to  10; 
Mrs.  Andrew  Kinney,  Feb.   13  to  14;  Miss  Bertha  Duncan,  Feb.  16  to  22. 

1  Allanburgr,  Town  Hall   Velland  

2  Qnacker  Road  School   Welland  

3  Crowland.  Town  Hall    Welland  

4  Air  Line,  School  House   Welland  

5  Willoughby     Town   Hall    Welland  

6  Ridgeway,  Town   Hall    Welland  

7  SteTensTille.  Johnson's  Hall    Welland  

8  Brown  Road,   School   House   Welland  

9  Virgil,  Public  Hall    Lincoln  

10  Grantham  Township,  Orange  Hall    Lincoln     

11  Jordan  Station.  Maccabees'  Hall   Lincoln    

12  Beamsville,  Town  Hall    Lincoln    

1 3  Grimsby,   Society    Hall    Lincoln    

14  Winona.*  New  Hall    South  Wentworth    

15  Tapleytown.  Old  Church    South    Wentworth  - 

16  Binbropk,    Town  Hall    South    Wentworth    

17  Glanford    Town  Hall   South    Wentworth    

18  Carluke,  School  House    South    Wentworth    

19  Jerseyrille,  Palmer's  Hall    South  Wentworth    

70  T*ynd  en,  EeiTel's  Hall   North    Wentworth    ^ . .     . . 

21  Scott's  School  House   North  Wentworth  (aft.)    

22  Sheffield.  Town  Hall   North  Wentworth  (eve.)    

23  Kirkwall,   School   House    North  Wentworth  

24  WestoTer.   Oddfellows'   Hall    North  Wentworth  

25  Millfnrove.   Town   Hall    North  Wentworth  

?fi  Carlisle,  Orange  Hall    North  Wentworth  

27  IsUngton.   Township   Hall    '.    West  York    

28  Blia,  Foresters'  Hall    West   York    
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Division  9. — Continued. 

29  Kleinburjs,  Temperance  Hall Weat   York    February 

30  Maple.  Maronio  Hall    West  York    "  6 

31  ThorntiiU.  Francis  Hall  East  York    "  7 

32  UnionTille,  Yiotorla  Hall  East  York "  8 

33  Boxgrove,  Foresters*   Hall    East   York    "  9 

34  Wexford*  Methodist  S.  8.  B East  York    "  10 

Division  10:  Major  James  Sheppard;  J.  S.  Pearce,  Feb.  3  to  7,  and  Feb.  23  to  Mar. 

2;  Miss  Isabel  Rife,  Feb.   27  and  Mar.  1  and  2. 

1  Malligan's  Sohool  House  North   Brant    Febmanr    3 

2  Langford.    Town  Hall    North  Brant  (aft.)   "  4 

3  Cainsville,  Town  Hall   North  Brant  (exe.)    "  4 

4  White's  Sohool  House  North  Brant  aft.)   "  6 

5  Moyie's  Sohool   House North  Brant  eve.)    ^  "  6 

6  Man's  School  House   North  Brant  (aft.)   "  7 

7  Glenmorris,  Township   Hall   North  Brant  (eve.)    "  7 

8  Branch toup  Fores^rs'   Hall    South   Waterloo    "  8 

9  Gait    Town   Hall    South   Waterloo    "  9 

10  Hespeler   South   Waterloo    "  10 

11  Preston,  Town  Hall   South  Waterloo    "  11 

12  Kossuth   South   Waterloo    "  13 

13  Ayr,  McGregor's  Hall   South  Waterloo    "  14 

14  Eoseville.  School  House South  Waterloo "  15 

15  Strasburg    South    Waterloo    "  16 

16  Mannheim    South   Waterloo    "  17 

17  New   Dundee • . .  .South  Waterloo   "  18 

18  Haysville   South   Waterloo' "  20 

19  Baden    South    Waterloo    "  21 

20  Phillipsburg    South   Waterloo    "  22 

21  OrosshlU,  Township  Hall   North  Waterloo    "  23 

22  Heidelburg,  Steias  Hall   North    Waterloo    "  24 

23  Elmira.  E.  M.  S.  Hall  North   Waterloo    "  25 

24  Winterbourne,  Lecture  Boom    North  Waterloo    "  27 

25  Enhotville,   Mechanics'  Hall    Centre   Wellington    "  28 

26  Bellwood    Town  Hall    Ceptre   W^ellington    March  1 

27  Hillsburg.  Town  Hall    Centre    Wellington    "  3 

Division  11 :   A.  J.  Reynolds,  Jan.  31  to  Feb.  6 ;  John  Campbell,  Jan.  31  to  Feb.  8 ; 

Thos.  McMillan,  Feb.  7  to  18;  John  Gardhouse,  Feb.  20  to  22,  and 
Feb.  24  to  Mar.  9;  Ralph  S.  Eaton,  Feb.  9  to  Mar.  9;  Miss  Isabel 
Rife,  Feb.  7  and  9  tol8  ;  C.  VV.  MtvDouKall,  Feb.  23  ;  ^tieaG.  Gray,  Mar.  1  to  9. 

1  ETerett,  Orange  Hall   West   Simcoe    

2  Creemore,  Leonard  Hall   West   Simc6e    , 

3  Duntroon,  S.   O.  S.  Hall    West  Simcoe 

4  Singhampton,   Grant's   Hall    West    Simcoe    

5  Nottawa,  Orange  Hall    West  Simcoe    

6  Angus,  Orange  Hall    South    Simcoe    

7  Thornton,  Orang;e  Hall   South  Simcoe   

8  Adjaia,  Sloan's  Hall   South  Simcoe    

9  Grand  Valley  .*! East   Wellington    

10  Arthur,  Town  Hall   East  Wellington    

11  Damascus,  Township  Hall   East   Wellington    

12  Kenilworth.    Township  Hall    East  Wellington   

13  Mount  Forest,  Town  Hall   East  Wellington   

14  Moorefleld,  Township  Hall   West   Wellington    

15  Lebanon,  School  House   West  Wellington    

16  Bothsay,    Temperance  Hall    West  Wellington    

17  Alma.  Town  Hall    West    Wellington    

18  Glenwilliams Halton    

19  Balliniafad Halton    

20  Appleby,  Town  Hall   Halton    

21  Nelson.   Temperance   Hall    Halton    

22  Kilbride,   Temperance   Hall    Halton    

23  Campbellville  Temperance  Hall Halton    

24  McCurdy's  Sohool   House    Halton    

25  Trafalgar,  Township  Hall   Halton    

26  Elmbank,   Temperance  Hall   Peel    

27  Cooksville,  Township  Hall   Peel    

28  Brampton^  Concert  Hall    Peel   

29  Tullamore,  Town  Hall    Peel    

30  Bolton.  Town  Hall    Peel    

31  Oaledon  East.  Hanton  Hall    Peel    " 

32  Caledon,  Township  Hall    Peel    

Division     13:    C.      M.      MacRae,      B.S.A.:       Ale^.      YuilK      Jan.      .M     tn      Feb.       Ifi 

C.^W.  Nash,  Feb.  17  to  Mar.  2;  Wm.  Channon,  Feb.  17  to  24;  S. 
Rennie,  Feb.  25  to  Mar.  2 ;  Mrs.  Jean  Joy,  Feb.  9  to  11 ;  Miss  Lilian 
Gray,  Feb.  25  to  Mar.  2. 

1  Alton  a.  School  House   North    Ontario    ....  January  31 

2  Goodwood    Town  Hall   North   Ontario    February    1 

3  Zephyr,  Music  Hall   North   Ontario    "  2 

4  XTdora,  Orange  Hall   ..North  Ontario    "  3 
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Division  13. — CotUmued. 

5  Sunderland,   Town  Hall    North  Ontario    February 

6  Ganninffton,   Village  Hall    North  Ontario   

7  Brechin.   Village  Hall   North   Ontario    

8  Uptergrove,  Village  Hall   North   Ontario    

9  Oakwood,  Township  Hall  West  Victoria 

10  Little  Britain,  Temperance  Hall   West  Victoria   

11  Valentia    Foresters'   Hall   West  Victoria 

12  Kinmonnt,   Scott's   Hall   East    Victoria    

13  Burnt  Biver,  Orange  Hall   East  Victoria 

14  Bunsford,  Oald  Church •    Bast  Victoria   

15  Omemee,  Opera  House    East   Victoria    

16  Manvers  Station,  Orange  Hall East  Durham  (aft.) 

17  Bethany,  Town  Hall   East  Durham  (eve.) 

18  Gavanville^  Old   Ohurch    East  Durham  (aft.) 

19  Hillbrook,  Town  Hall  East  Durham  (eve.) 

20  Garden  Hill.  Orange  Hall   East  Durham 

21  Ganton    East   Durham    

22  Kendal    West  Durham   (aft.) 

23  Orono   West  Durham   (eve.) 

24  Solina West  Durham   

25  Nestleton   West  Durham  (aft.) 

26  Blackstock   West  Durham  (eve.) 

27  Golumbus,  Town  Hall   South  Ontario   

28  Greenbank,   Temperance  Hall    South  Ontario  

29  Kinsale.  Temperance  Hall    South  Ontario    

30  Whitby,  Gouncil  Ohamber   South    Ontario    March 

31  Whitevale.   Foresters'   Hall    South  Ontario    " 
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Division  14 :   A.   E.  Sherrington  ;    B.   H.   Field,  Jan.  31  to  Feb.    17 ;  Mrs.  Jean  Joy. 

Feb.  4  to  7,  and  18  to  27 ;  Wm.  Eager,  Feb.  18  to  27. 

14th  Line,  Orange  Hall   West   Peterborough    Jannary  31 

2  Ennismore,    Township    Hall    .....* West  Peterborough    February    1 


3  Stewart's   Union   Hall    West   Peterborough 

4  Westwoodp  Town  Hall   East   Peterborough    . . 

5  HaTclock.   Town  Hall   East  Peterborough   ... 

6  Warsaw,  Town  Hall  East  Peterborough   . . . 

7  Douro,   St.  Patrick's  Hall   East    Peterborough    .. 

•8  Hillier,  Town  Hall    Prince  Edward    

9  Wellington,  Town  Hall  Prince   Edward    

10  Bloomfleld,  Town  Hall Prince  Edward   

11  West  Lake  School  House  Prince  Edward   

12  Gressy,  A.  O.  U.  W.  Hall  Prince   Edward   (aft.) 

13  Waupoos,   Town  Hall    .*...«    ....Prince  Edward   (eve.) 

14  Kilford,  Town  Hall   Prince  Edward   

15  Gherry  Valley,  Town  Hall   Prince   Edward    

16  Demorestville.   Town  Hall Prince  Edward   

17  Ameliasburg,  Town  Hall   Prince  Edward  

18  Wooler,  Town  Hall   East  Northumberland 

19  Brighton,  Opera  House East  Northumberland 

20  Golbome,  Temperance  Hall    East  Northumberland 

21  Gastleton,   Town  Hall    East   Northumberland 

22  Fenella.  Hall   West  Northumberland 

23  Baltimore,  Ghapman's  Hall   West  Northumberland 

24  BisseU's  School  House  . . .  ^ West  Northumberuand 

25  Gobourg   West  Northumberland 

Division  15:    H.  Glendinning;    Alex.  Hume,  Jan.  31  to  Feb.  IjS;  D.  M.  Wilson 

20  to  28;  F.  R.  Mallory,  Mar.  1  to  6. 
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1  Bath,  Town  Hall   Lennox 

2  Odessa,  Town  Hall    Lennox    

3  SiUsville,   Town  Hall    Lennox   

4  SwitserTille.    School   House    Lennox   

5  Selby,  Town  Hall Lennox   

6  Enterprise,  Merrill's  Hall   Addington    

7  Tamworth.  Town  Hall Addington    

8  Tweed,  Town   Hall   East  Hastings    

9  Qneensboro,  Orange  Hall    North  Hastings 

10  Bldorado,  Town  Hall North  Hastings    

11  Marmora,  Town  Hall North    Hastings    . . . . 

12  Sprijigbrook,  Foresters'   Hall    ^ ,.    ..North  Hastings   

13  Moira,  Town  Hall  North    Hastings    

14  Turner's  School  House  West  Hastings 

15  Harder's   School   House   West   Hastings    

16  Gilbert's  School  House  West  Hastings  

17  Foxboro'   West  Hastings    

18  Plainfield    G.  O.  O.  F.  Hall  East  Hastings 

19  Moult's  School  House East  Hastings  (aft.) 

20  Reed's  School  House East  Hastings   (eve.) 

21  Melrose,  Town  Hall East  Hastings    

22  Spencer's  School  House    East  Hastings   

23  Harrowsmith,  Town   Hall    Frontenac    

24  Sydenham,  Town  Hall   Frontenac    

25  Snnbury,  Town  Hall   Frontenac    

26  Wolfe   Island   Frontenac    
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Division  16. — Continued. 

87  Gananoane,   Town   Hall    South    Leeds    Mareh 

28  Lansdowne,  Town  Hall   South   Leeds   " 

29  Delta,  Town  Hall   South   Leeds    

3Q  Stella,  Town  Hall  and  Tiotoria  Hall Amherst  Island   

31  Emerald,  Cheese  Factory Amherst  Island   


«< 
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Division  16:   H.  C.  Emerson,  Jan.  31  to  Feb.  16;  W.  C.  Shearer,  Feb.  17  to  Mar.  3; 

C.   F.   Alward,   Havelock,  N.   B. 


1  Mountain  Orove,  Town  Hall  

2  Bharbot  Lake.  Town  Hall 

2  Bradshaw's  School   House   

4  Piocidilly,  School   House    . 

5  Oaintown,   Presbyterian   Church    

6  New  Dublin,  Town  Hf^ll   

7  Addison,  Ashwood  Hall   

8  Row's  Corners,   School  House   

9  Fairfield  East,  Foresters'  Hall 

10  Maitland,   Workmen's   Hall    

11  Algonquin,   Temperance  Hall    

12  Maynard .  Meth.  B.  B« ••••    •>• 

13  Domville,  Epworth   Room    

14  Roebuck,  Orange  Hall   

15  Ventnor,  School  House   

16  Shanley.  School  House   

17  MainsTille,  School  House  

18  Cardinal.  Town  Hall    

19  Brijiston's  Comers   

20  North   Wllliamsbarg,  Kerkeley's  Hall    . 

21  AulUville.  Fraternitv  Hall  

22  Moulinette.  Christ  Church  

23  Comwqjl  Centre.  Town  Hall 

24  Lancaster    McCrae's  Hall    

25  North  Lancaster,  McDonald's  Comers    . 

26  Apple  Hill,  Mclntyre's  Hall 

27  Greenfield   

28  Martin  town,  St.  Andrew's  Hall   

29  Monkland,  McGillivray's  Hall    

30  Avonmore,  Beayer  Hall    

31  Moose  Creek,  Gairnon's  Hall   

32  Berwick,   Town   Hall    

33  Hawthorne.   School  House    

34  Cumberland    Maple  Hall   

35  Chute  au  Blondeau    

36  St.  Anne  de  Presoott.  Le  Francois  Hall 

37  Dalkeith,  Public  School , 
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Division  17:   Wm.  Elliott  ;     W.  C.  Shearer,  Jan.  31  to  Feb.  16;  A.  W.  Woodard,  Feb. 

16  to  28. 

1  Toledo,  Town  Hall  North  Leeds  and  Grenville  (aft.) 

2  Frankville,  Montgomery's  Hall   North  Leeds  and  Grenville  (eve.) 

3  Easton's  Comers,   Methodist  Church    North  Leeds    and    Grenville    

.4  Bishop's  Mills,  Temperance  Hall   North  Leeds  and  Grenville   

'6  Heckston,   School  House   North  Leeds   and  Grenville   (aft.) 

6  Miller's  Comers,  School  House   North   Leeds   and   Grenville  (eve.) 

7  Burritt's  Rapids,  Victoria  Hall  North  Leeds  and  Grenville   

8  North  Gower,  Town  Hall   Carleton   

9  Manotick.    Harmony  Hall    Carleton   

10  Merivale,  School  House Carleton    

11  Stittsville,  Green's  Hall Carleton   

12  South  March,  Town  Hall  Carleton    

13  Carp,  Town  Hall    Carleton    

14  Stewartville,  Town   Hall    ...' South   Renfrew   (aft.) 

16  Burnstown,  Temperance  Hall  South   Renfrew  (eve.) 

16  Admaston,   Temperance  Hall    ..South  Renfrew  (aft.) 


■  •■••• 


(eve.) 
(aft.) 


17  Northcote,  Temperance  Hall South   Renfrew 

18  Grattan,  School  House   South   Renfrew 

19  EganvUJe    Hall   South  Renfrew  (eve.) 

20  Cobd^n.  Town  Hall    North  Renfrew    

21  Beachburg,   Town  Hall    North  Renfrew   .... 

22  Almonte,  Town  Hall    North  Lanark   , 

23  Pakenham.   Agricultural   Hall    North  Lanark    ..    .. 

24  Carleton   Place.   Town  Hall    North   Lanark    

25  Clayton,  Foresters'  Hall    North  Lanark   . .    . . 

26  Middleville.  Town  Hall North   Lanark    ... 

27  Watson's  Comers    North  Lanark   (aft.) 

28  Lanark,  Town  Hall    North  lianark  (eve) 

29  Balderson,  McGregor's  Hall    ..South    Lanark    

30  Innesville,  Orange  Hall South  Lanark    

31  Lombardy.  Town  Hall   South    Lanark    
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SPKAKKllS  AND  SUBJECTS. 

Amikhso."*,  Dr.NCA.v  C,  Iliigliy. — Mr.  Ander- 
son wua  born  in  Scotland,  ami  came  to  this  coun- 
try at  :in  early  age.  He  settled  on  a  busli  farm 
ill  Sinicoe  County,  cleared  the  timber  witb  his 
own  liinids,  itnd  now  lias  n  splendid  ^OO-aere 
farm,  wliith  he  still  works.  He  is  a  suecessful 
breeder  of  sliorthorn  enltle  and  lK»e(ni  liofrs.  Xot 
'  only  lias  lie  been  a  successful  Institute  worker 
for  this  province,  but  lie  lias  been  invited  by  the 
local  povernmeuts  of  New  Briiiiswick,  Nova  Sco- 
tia, Mitnitdba  and  tbe  North-West  Territories 
and  British  Columbia,  to  visit  their  |)rovincea, 
and  has  conducted  Institute  meetin(;rs  in  these 
places. 

Subjects: — "Cattle  Raising,"  "Breeding  Heavy  Horses,"  "The  Bacon 
Hog,"  Manure,"  "Crop  Kotufion,"  "Clover." 

KvEXiNG  SiBJECTS  :— "Farming  as  an  Occupation,"  "Our  Country." 
A.N'N'is,  L.  K.,  Scarboro,  has  been  president  of 
ibe  East  York  Farmers'  Institute  for  some  time, 
and  in  this  capacity  he  and  his  secretary  organ- 
ized the  Seed  Fairs  which  are  now  becoming 
general  as  an  adjunct  in  Farmers'  Institute  work 
throughout  AVestern  Ontario.  He  is  a  ^ood  i 
farmer,  has  a  pleasing  manner,  is  easy  of 
'|teech.  and  makes  a  good  impression  on  his  au- 
ilienee. 

SUWECTS: — "Production  of  Milk,"  ''Pure  and 
Impure  Seeds,  and  Seeds  of  Weak  Vitality," 
"Cultivation  of  the  Soil,"  "Corn  and  the  Silo," 
■•■Field  Roots."  "The  Farmers'  Honorable  Call- 
ing," "Our  Countrj." 

I).\iiiioun,     G.*vijj,     Crossbill. — Mr.      Barbour 
was  born  some  35  years  ago  on  (he  farm  at  pres- 
ent owned  by  him.     He  has  followed  mixed  farm- 
ing, but  has  at  the  same  time  made  a  specialty  of 
feeding  cattle  for  export,  turning  all  the  raw  pro- 
ducts of  the  farm  into  the  finished  article.     All 
this  time   he  has  received   good  returns  for  his 
grain  and  has   maintained  an  excellent  state  of 
fertility  on   his  farm.     While   Mr.    Itarlwiir  has 
not  had  experience  in  Institute  work,  as  a  speak- 
er,  he  has  information  which  will  he  useful  to 
manv  farmers. 
Sdbjects;— "Selection.  Breeding  and  Feeding  of  Beef  Cattle,"  "Culti- 
vation of  the  Soil,"  "Care  of  Manure." 
EvExixG   Subject  r^ — "Farmers'   Sons." 

Bkckktt,  H.  L..  B.  S.  a..  Hamilton.  SnuK.fTs  :— "Farmyard  Ma- 
nure; its  Management,  and  Application,"  "Improving  our  Dairy  Herds." 
"Feeding  for  Milk." 

Evening   SrBJF.<Tr~  "Farming    as   an    Occunation." 
CAMrBELT..   John,    Wnodville. — "Manufacturing   on   the   Farm."    "How 
to  Increase  our  Incomes."  "Water  System  for  Homes,   Barns  and  Fields." 
"Growing   Beef,"    "Growing  Lambs."   "Sheep   Hushandrv." 


THE  REFOUT  OF  THE 


Evening  Sviukcts  : — '"Life  ou  the  Farm,"  "Tke  Building  up  of  :l 
Flock." 

CAitLAW,  Geo.,  Warkwortli,  ia  a  good  practical 
faroKT  in  Xorthumberland  County.  He  attend- 
ed the  Ontario  Agiicultural  College  'H  his  earlier 
years,  and  since  then  has  been  putting  into  prac- 
tice on  his  farm  the  knowledpre  acquired  in  that 
institution.     He  is  a  practical  dairyman,  having' 

1  served  his  time  both  in  the  home  dairy  imd  in  the- 
factory.  Mr.  Cartaw  is  also  familiar  with  thp 
practical  work  of  the  Farmers'  Institute,  having 
been  secretary  of  his  own  for  many  years. 

Subjects: — 'How  to  Improve  a  Dairy  Herd," 
"Grain  Growing,"  "Care  and  Cultivation  of  Or- 
chards," "Spraying  for  Insects  and  Fungous  Dis- 
eases," "Butter  Making  on  the  Farm,"  "Cultiva- 
tion of  the  Sugar  Beet." 
EvEMNG  Sibject:— "Education  of  the  Farmer." 
Caston,  G,  C,  Craighurst,  ia  past  president  of 
the  Ontario  Fruit  Growers'  Association,  and  has 
charge  of  the  Fruit  Experiment  Station  in  Sim- 
eoe  County.     Mr.  Caston  is  one  of  our  oldest  In- 
stitute workers,  and  is  well  and  favorably  known 

in  this  capacity  throughout  the  Province.  In  ad-  i 

dition  to  the  subject  of  fruit  Mr.  Caston  is  pre- 
pared to  discuss  the  subject  of  cold  storage  and 
transportation;  also  the  marketing  of  farm  pro- 
duets.  He  has  probably  done  as  much  as  any  oth- 
er man  to  introduce  hardy  fruits  suitable  to  our 
northern  districts. 

Subjects: — "Succulent  Foods  and  Fodder  C 
Nitrogen  Traps,"  "The  Export  Bacon  Trade,"  "The  Orchard  Fruits  of  On- 
tario: their  Care  and  Culture,"  "Picking,  Packing  and  Shipping  Fruit." 

EvENiNCi  SuKJKrTs: — 'Cold  Storage  and  Transportation,"  "The  Land 
We  Live  In." 

Channon.  AVm.,  Oakwood: — 'Cultivation  of  Corn  and  Roots,"  "Making 
Improvements  ou  the  Farm  Each  Year,"  "Farm  Buildings,  Fences  and 
Drains," 

Evening   SrnjKCT; — "Home  Life  on  the  Farm," 

Cr.AHK,  J.  W.,  Cainsville,  is  a  lar^e  feeder  of 
poultry  for  the  British  market.  He  does  not  ap- 
prove of  fancy  breeds  of  chickens  for  style  only, 
but  has  for  years  been  a  strong  advocate  of  utility 
breeds.  He  fattens  his  cliirkens  in  crates,  and 
has  been  particularly  successful  in  his  experi- 
ments in  the  selection  of  the  best  type  of  liirds 
for  fattening.  Mr.  Clark  is  also  a  breeder  of 
pure-bred  hogs,  and  is  prepared  to  discuss  swine- 
breeding  from  its  many  standpoints. 

SuiiiKirTS  : — "Care  and  Selection  of  Seeds," 
"The  Ts'oxioua  Weeds  ou  Our  Farmi."  "Growing 
and  Curing  Alfalfa."  "The  Bacon  Hog,"  'Man- 
ure; its  cure  and  annlication."  "Improvement  of 
our    Public    Roads, '^     f^See    next    page). 


FARMERS'  INSTITUTES. 


Evening  Subjects: — "Poultrj-;  the  proper  type  of  fowl,"  (Illuat rated) 
"Poultry  Buildings  for  the  Farmer;"  "The  Incubator;  Kfigs  in  Winter,"' 
"Care  of  the  Honey  Bee." 

CdTTiiKLi.K,  G.  It.,  Milton.— Mr.  Cottrelle  has 
been  interested  in  Institute  work  for  many  yeare, 
commenciug:  first  in  his  local  Institute,  and  there 
makin;;  for  himself  a  reputation  as  a  speaker  on 
poultry  subjects.  He  fattens  poultry  for  the  To- 
ronto and  Montreal  markets,  and  by  scleetiiig  on- 
ly the  best  type  of  birds  for  fattening,  he  fiets 
(he  very  hiphest  market  price.  Mr.  C'ottrelle 
vas  appointed  by  the  Dominion  Department  of 
Agriculture  as  one  of  its  Live  Stock  commission- 
ers to  the  World's  Fair,  St.  Louis. 

Subjects: — "Poultry;  Epus  in  Winter,"  "I're" 
paration      for      Market,"      "Poultry      Houses." 
"Hntchinp  and  Raistiip  Chickens  Naturally  and 
Artificially." 
Do>ALDso.v,  Joii.N,  Port  Williams,  N.S.— "Cost  and   Value  of  Manures 
and  Fertilizers,"  "Care  and  Management  of  lin  Apple  Orchard,"  "Market- 
ing Apples,"   "Breeding  and  Management  of  Dairy   Cattle." 

EvE.NiNt;  ScMECT: — "Agricultural  Achievements  and  Possibilities." 
DlUMMOXD,  D.,  59  AVaverley  Street,  Ottawa. — 
Mr.  Drummond  is  a  noted  breeder  of  Ayrshire 
cattle,  is  a  successful  dairyman  and  a  good  farm- 
er. He  has,  therefoif",  the  reijuisites  of  a  good 
Institute  speaker.  He  also  speaks  French  fluent- 
ly, and  sii  has  bten  u->elul  in  rertsiii  sec- 
tions of  the  Province  where  a  number  of  the  in- 
ha)>itants  do  not  speak  English  well.  He  uses 
charts  to  illustrate  his  talks  on  the  dairy  cow. 
Mr.  Drummond's  services  have  been  in  demantl 
in  other  provinces,  and  he  has  spoken  at  Institute 
meetings  and  judged  cattle  at  fall  fairs  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific. 

SriuKcTS:— '-Seleetion  and  Breeding  of  Dairy 
Stock,"   Soil    Moisture  and    Cultivation,"    "Care    "''' ' "^ 

and  Application  of  Manure,"  "Talks  on  Dairy  Stable  Construction  and  A'en- 
tilation."  "The  Importance  of  Selected  Seed  to  the  Farmer." 

Dni'RT,   E.  C,  Crown  Hill,  is  an  honor  frnnl- 
-■     —  uale  of  the  0.  A.  C.     Like  his  father,  the  Hon. 

Charles  Drury,  he  is  a  practical  farmer,  and  dur- 
ing the  past  season  with  one  hired  man  and  im- 
/  proved  implements,  worked  successfully  a  mixed 

I'  farm  of  150  acres.     He  is  a  fluent  speaker,  and 

is   well  prepared   to   discuss  the   subjects   given 
below. 

SuiUECTS  : —"Cultivation    and    Soil   Moi.sturc." 
"Rotation  of  Crops,"  "Manures  and  Manuring,'." 
N  "High    vs.    Low   Farming,"   "The   Boy   on    tli> 

Farm." 

EvENiXG  Sriui:cT<::  Anv  of  the  above,  wilh 
the  exception  of  "Manures." 


THI-:  RIvPORT  OF  THi£ 


Eagek,  Wm.,  Morrisliurg. — "The  Duties  of  Patron,  Proprietor  and 
Maker,"  "TLe  Care  of  Milk  on  the  Farm  and  in  the  Factory,"  "The  Man- 
a^ment  and  Care  of  Dairy  Cattle,"'  "The  Advantages  and  Pleasures  of 
Farm  Life." 

Eaton,  Kalph  S.,  Kentville,  K.S. — "Cost  and  Value  of  Manures  and 
Fertilizers,"  "Care  and  Management  of  Orchards,"  "Marketing  Apples." 

EvExixti  Subject; — ''Education  for  the  Farmer's  Son." 
Elliott,  Anduew,  (Jalt,  was  born  on  his  fatii- 
er's  farm  near  Gait,     He  has  been  a  most  suc- 
cessful breeder  of  dairy  cattle  and  bacon  hojrs, 
Mr,  Elliott  is  one  of  our  oldest  Institute  workers, 
being  enthusiastic,    persevering,    and    extremely 
anxious  for  the  success  of  every  meeting  he  at- 
tends.    His  long  experience  as  a  successful  farm- 
er, and  his  ability  to  tell  just  what  he  has  accom-  1 
plished,  has  made  him  a  valuable  addition  to  our  ' 
staff. 

Subjects: — "Moisture    and    Fertility     in    the 
Soil,"  "The  Benefits  of  Clover,"  "Clover  Hay," 

"Roots  Necessary  to  the  Successful  Handlini;  of  

Live  Stock,"  "Corn  and  Silage,"  "The  Profits  of 
Sheep,"  "The  Modern  Hog,"  "Breeding,  Feed- 
ing and  Caring  for  the  Dairy  Cow,"  "Principles  of  Stock  Breeding,"  "Pure 
Seeds,"  "Concrete." 


EVKXIXG   SUIUECT:  --''Our  Dutv 


Elliott,  WlLLMM,  Gait,  is  a  son  of  Andrew 
Elliott,  whose  sketch  appears  above.  He  attend- 
ed the  U,  A.  C,  Uuclph,  and  since  graduation 
has  l)een  putting  his  knowledge  into  practice  on 
the  farm.  He  has  followed  in  his  fallier's  steps 
as  a  bi-ecder  of  dairy  cattle  and  bacon  hogs,  and 
has  been  a  conspicuous  prize  winner  at  our  large 
provincial  fairs.  He  is  thoroughly  practical  and 
up-to-date  in  liis  methods  of  farming. 

Subjects;— "licstoring  and  Maintaining  Soil 
Fertility,"  "The  Daily  Cow  from  Calf  to  Matur- 
ity," "The  Growing  and  Feeding  of  the  Bacon 
Hog,"  "Corn  and  the  Silo," 

EvEXrXR  SuiiJE(T;  "How  to  Improve  Present 
Farm  Conditions.  ■ 
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Eu£HSOX,  H.  C,  Corbvville, — "'Judgiue  and  Breeding  the  Dairy 
Cow,"  "Selecting  and  Care  of  the  Brood  Sow  and  Young  Pigs,"  "A  Prac- 
tical Talk  on  Corn." 

EvExiKG  Subject:— "The  Land  we  Live  in." 

FiKLD,   1{,     H.,   Addison,   waa  for  years  sec- 
retary of  lii.s   own    Instituto   at    Brockville.      As 
—  dairying  is  the  principal  industry  in  Kastern  On- 

tario, Mr,   Field's  servicea  have  been  especially 
appreciated    in   that    part   of  the    country.       He 
knows   the   dairy   business  thoroughly   from  the 
cow  to  the  factory.    He  is  a  thorough  believer  in 
the  silo,   and  was  one  of  the  first  to  introduce 
silage  aa  a  feed  in  Eastern  Ontario.     As  a  result 
of  his  work  many  silos   have  been  built  on   the 
St.  Lawrence  and  north  into  the  Ottawa  Valley. 
SciuKCTS  ; — "Plant       Life,"       "Cultivation," 
"Bacon,"  "Requirements  of  a  Dairy  Cow;  Her 
Caro  and  Management,"  "Noxious  Weeds." 
KvK.\ix<i  SuujECT :— "Farming." 
Fn.4SEi!,  W.  S.,  Bradford.— Mr.  Fras-'r  ia  one 
of  the  pioneer  Institute  workers  of  Ontario.     In 
(he  early  daya  when  Institute  work  was  in  its  in- 
fancy he  attended  the  meetings  as  the  "practical" 
man,  on  a  deputation  composed  largely  of  col- 
lege professors.      He  ia   a  thoroughly   practical 
farmer,  and  haa  lived  on  the  same  farm  for  50 
years.     He  is  well  acquainted  with  most  of  the 
farm  problema,  and,  having  been  over  the  entire 
Province  on  Institute  work,  he  haa  become  a  very 
valuable  worker.      During  the  past  summer  Mr. 
Fraser  has  bt^en  holding  meetings  in  the  Mari- 
time Provinces  with  great  success, 

ScmKrr.s  ;— "Soil  Tillage,"  "Clovec;  its  Value  

to    the    Farmer,"     "I'nderdraining,"    "Xoxious 

Weeds,"  (Illustrated)  'Sheep;  their  Management  and  Care,"  "Bacon  Hog; 
Economical  Feeding,"  "Fodder  Crops,"  "Tree  Planting  for  Shade,  Wind- 
break, etc." 

Evening  Subjects  :— "Farm  Life,"  "What  Farmers  Need," 

(iAUDiiorsK,  John,  Highfield,  is  a  well-known 
breeder  of  shorthorn  cattle,   heavy    horses    and 
long  wool  sheep.     All  of  the  prize  lista  of  our 
,  large  fairs   testify  to  his  ability  to  raise  high- 

'/  class  stock.     He  raises  most  of  the  food  for  hia 

/  pure-bred  stock  and  is  prepared  to  tell  how   he 

I  cultivates  his  land,   plants  hia  crops  and  mixes 

\  his  foods  so  as  to  secure  the  best  results  from  his 

\  live  stock. 

\  Subjects:— "Horse     Breeding     for     Profit," 

■'Care  and.  Management  of  Horses,"  "How  to 
Select  and  Feed  Beef  Cattle,"  "Care  and  Slan- 
agement  of  Sheep,"  "Halsing  Feed  for  Live 
Stock." 
EvENixG  Subjects  ;— "How  to  Improve  Present  Farm  Conditions," 
"How  to  Interest  Young  People  in  the  Farm." 


THE  REPORT  OF  THE 


(jiBSON,  D.  Z.,  Willow  Grove. — Mr.  Gibson  graduated  from  the  Agri- 
cultural College  in  1892,  and  since  that  time  has  been  most  successfully 
operating  a  large  farm  in  Haldimand  County.  He  has  had  considerable  ex- 
perience in  Institute  work,  but  during  the  past  few  years  had  dropped  from 
the  list  of  speakers.  After  a  good  deal  of  persuasion  he  has  been  induced 
to  attend  meetings  this  winter  again.  Mr,  Gibson  is  a  pleasing  speaker, 
and  a  most  valuable  man  to  take  part  in  discussions  upon  any  line  of  general 
farming. 

Subjects  :^"Erudiment  and  Cultivation  of  the  Soil,"  "Vegetable 
Mould  in  the  Soil,"  'Lucerne  Growing  and  its  Benefits,"  "Do  Sheep  pay  in 
Ontario?"  'Fall  Wheat  Culture." 

EvEXiNG  Subjects: — "'The  Farmer  as  a  Citizen,"  "Cultivation  of  the 
Mind,"  '  la  Co-operation  Beneticial  to  the  Farmer  ^ " 

Glesdixxi>-g,  Hexhy,  Manilla. — Besides 
breeding  and  feeding  dairy  cattle,  Mr.  Glendiu- 
ning  has  made  a  reputation  as  a  producer  of  field 
seeds.  For  years  lie  has  studied  the  weed  ([ues- 
tion  carefully,  and  by  praitically  eradicating  a" 
weed  seeds  from  his  fields  has  been  able  to  pre 
duce  a  quantity  of  seed  almost  free  from  inipuri-| 
ties.  With  his  seed  charts  and  talks  on  cultiva-l 
tion  of  the  soil  and  rotation  of  crops,  he  has? 
helped  many  farmers  in  Ontario  to  improve  their 
methods  of  fanning  and  to  increase  their  profits. 

Subjects:— "Feeds   and   Feeding,"    "Cultiva- 
tion of  the  Soil,  and  Rotation  of  Crops,"  "Weeds 
and  How  to  Destroy  Them,"  "Clover  the  Farm- 
er's Friend,"  "The  Growing  of  Bed  and  Alsike  Clover  for  Seed,"  "The  Dairy 
Cow,"  "Breeding  and  Feeding  of  the  Bacon  Hog,"  "The  Farm  Water  Sup- 
ply," "Spraying  for  Insects  and  Fungous  Diseases." 
EvESlXG  SrnJEiT:— "Beautifying  the  Home." 

Gkoh,  Anson,  Preston.— "The  Farmer's  Wood  Lot."  "Breeding,  Feed- 
ing and  Management  of  a  Dairy  Herd,"  "A  Dairy  Farm  and  a  Farm 
Dairj^"  "Ilearing_  and  Feeding  of  Bacon  Hogs,"  "Systematic  Rotation  of 
Crops,"  "Soil  Moisture;  its  Importance  and  Conservation,"  "Doubling  the 
Revenue  of  the  Farm  in  Five  Years,"  Clover  and  Lucerne." 

EvEMNG  Subjects  :— "The  Stairway  to  Success,"  "The  Farmer  and  the 
Sun,"  "Farming." 

Hallmax,  a.  C,  Breslau,  himself  of  German 
extraction,  ig  located  in  a  German  settlement  in 
the  County  of  Waterloo.  He  is  a  well-known 
breeder  and  feeder  of  dairy  cattle,  and  for  years 
has  been  a  prize  winner  for  hogs  at  the  Toronto 
Industrial  Fair.  He  has  also  been  a  judge  at  many 
I  of  our  fairs,  including  Toronto  Industrial,  hence 
is  talk  on  the  improvement  of  live  stock  has  been 
veil  received  by  the  farmers. 

Subjects  : — "How  to  Improve  our  Live  Stock; 
their  Care  and  Feeding,"  "The  Bacon  Hog  and 
Export  Trade,"  "Cultivation  of  Com  and  the 
Silo,"  "Growing  Sugar  Beets  for  the  Factory," 
"Home  Dairying,"  "Xoxious  Weeds." 
Evening  Sihjkcts  :-  "The  Farmer's  Fruit  Garden,"  "Agricultural 
Development,"  "Up-to-date  Methods  in  Agricullxire." 


FARMERS'  INSTITUTES. 


HiLBORX,  J.  L.,  LBamingtoii.— For  a  long 
time  the  name  of  Mr.  Hilboru  has  been  familiar 
as  one  of  the  leading  fruit  growers  of  Lambton 
County.  He  owns  a  splendid  fruit  farm  on  the 
north  shore  of  Lake  Erie,  which  bears  every 
cvidenro  of  thrift  and  prosperity.  His  Viildings 
are  neatly  painted  and  no  weeds  are  allowed  to 
prow  to  the  detriment  of  the  orop.  A  6,000  gal- 
lon tank  holds  water  whirh  is  used  for  irrigating, 
and  which  is  conveyed  through  pipes  and  care- 
fully distributed  as  required. 

Subjects: — ''Planting  and  Care  of  an   Apple 
Orchard,"  "Planting  and   Care  of  a  Peach  Or- 
chard,"  '"The  Growing  of  Karly  Tomatoes  and 
Melons  for  Market." 
KvKNiMi    SiiuKCT:-    "'Improving    Home    Surroundingsi,"    "The      Fruit 
uiid  A'egetable  Garden." 

HcuE,  Alex.,  Menre,  is  a  noted  Ayrshire 
breeder  in  the  County  of  Xorthumberland.  He 
is  also  a  noted  prize  winner  at  our  fall  fairs,  and 
!is  he  is  well  prepared  to  discuss  the  dairy  herd 
from  all  standpoints  he  should  be  a  useful  mem- 
ber of  our  Institute  staff. 

Subjects: — "How  to  Prepare  Cheap  Feed  for 
the  Dairy  Herd,"  "Selection  and  Care  of  the 
Dairy  Herd,"  "Curing  of  Clover  Hay,"  "Rota- 
tion of  Crops  and  Application  of  Manure,"  "The 
Hacon  Hog," 

EvE-viNG  SiBjECTS:— "The  Farm  Labor  Pro- 
blem," "How  to  Keep  the  Boys  and  Girls  on  the 
Farm."  "Leiiks  on  the  Farm." 

Hi  rrox.  G.  H.,  B.S.A.,  Easton's  Corners.— 
Mr.  Hutton  is  a  graduate  of  the  0.  A.  C,  and 
besides  general  farming  has  made  a  specialty  of 
raising  hogs  and  chickens.  He  is  thoroughly 
familiar  with  the  use  of  the  incul)ator  and  the 
rearing  of  fowl,  atjd  aa  this  is  one  of  the  most 
important  subjects  l)efore  our  poultrymen  to-day 
his  talks  are  particularly  well  received  wherever 
he  goes.  Mr.  Hutton  belongs  to  the  class  of 
young  men  who  believe  in  a  lilK-ral  education  for 
the  farmer,  and  never  loses  an  opportunity  of 
advising  farmers'  boys  to  increase  their  theore- 
tical and  practical  knowledge  of  farm  work. 

SriUKCTS  : — "Breeding  and  Feeding  for  Bacon,"  "Artificial   Incubation, 
or  Fitting  Fowl  for  Fancy  Prices."  "Seeds  and  Seeding." 

Evening  SuiwKrT : — "The  Xced  of  the  Farmer  of  the  Future." 
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ilAiJ-OKY,  F.  R.  Frankfor<l.^"A  Practical  talk  on  the  Dniry  Herd," 
"Eearing  the  Dairy  Calf,"  "Corn,  Silo  and  Silage."  "Farmyard  Manure," 
"Clover;  its  value." 

Evening  Subjects:- — ^"Some  Improvements  Farmers  must  have," 
"Education  of  the  Fiirmer." 

Mason,  T.  H.,  Straff ordviUe.— When  tlie  On- 
tario Agricultural  College  at  Guelpli  first  opened 
its  doors  to  farmers'  sous,  Mr.  Mason  was  one 
of  the  first  to  enroll.  He  spent  two  years  at  the 
institution  at  that  time,  and  has  been  able,  as  a 
result  of  his  college  work,  to  put  into  practice 
!  on  his  own  farm  so  many  modern  ideiis  and  meth- 

ods, that  his  neighbors  have  found  his  farm  and 
farm  work  a  constant  inspiration  to  them.  Mr. 
Mason  makes  a  specialty  of  dairying  and  hog 
raising. 

Subjects: — "The    Hog   as   a   Money  Maker." 
"Feed  and  Care  of  Dairy  Cattle,"  "Sheep  Rais- 
ing," "Red  Clover,"  "Com  for  Grain  and  Silage." 

Evening  Subjects  :— "Some  N'ational  Problems,"  "Changing  Condi- 
tions in  Canadian  Agriculture." 

Miller,  Robert,  Stouffville. — Mr.  Miller  is  one  of  the  best  known  li%-e 
stock  men  in  Ontario,  being  a  noted  importer  and  breeder  of  Shorthorns  and 
Shropshires.  While  Mr.  Miller  has  paid  particular  attention  to  this  line  of 
the  live  stock  industry,  he  is  also  prepared  to  discuss  the  horse  question. 
He  has  been  in  demand  as  a  judge  at  many  Fall  Fairs,  and  is  also  a  director 
^)f  the  Toronto  Industrial  Exhibition. 

Subjects: — "Breeding  and  Feeding  of  Cattle,"  "Sheep  Raising," 
"Horse  Breeding." 

Nash,  C.  W.,  94  Lee  Avenue,  Toronto. — Mr. 
Xash  has  an  international  reputation  on  the  sub- 
jects that  embrace  natural  history.  He  has  long 
been  an  authority  on  birds,  and  has  written  bul- 
letins both  for  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  for  the  Department  of  Education  on  this  im- 
portant subject.  His  talks  also  deal  with  plant 
and  insect  life,  as  well  as  the  rearing  and  breed- 
ing of  domestic  animals.  Probably  there  is  no 
one  on  the  staff  can  better  interest  the  young 
people  at  Institute  meetings  than  Mr.  C.  AV. 
N'ash. 

SvBJECTS  : — "Chemistry  of  the  Soil,"  "How 
Plants  Grow,"  "Breeding  of  Domestic  Animals," 

■The  Value  of  our  Birds,"  "Our  Insect  Pests,"  "Nature  about  the  Farm," 
-The  Enemies  of  the  Pea  Crop  and  How  to  Deal  W^ilh  Them." 

Newman,  Leonard  H.,  Ottawa. — "The  Production  and  Care  of  Hiah- 
class  Seed  Corn,  and  a  Practical  Demonstration  in  Corn  Judging,"  "Im- 
provement of  Farm  Crops  by  Seed  Selection,  and  the  Part  Played  therein 
by  Soil  Conditions,"  "Some  Recently  Introduced  Weeds;  how  they  have 
been  Introduced  and  Methods  of  Combating  them." 
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OitJt,  J.  E.,  Fruitland.^ — Mr.  Orr  lives  on  a  125- 
acre  fruit  farm,  nearly  every  foot  of  which  is 
devoted  to  fruit  growing.  Living  as  he  does  in 
one  of  the  best  sections  of  the  Niagara  District, 
and  specializing  as  he  does  in  the  production  of 
fruit,  Mr.  Orr  has  a  technical  knowledge  of  this 
subject  possessed  by  few  men  of  his  ape.  From 
I  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  to  the  marketing  of  the 
'  fruit  he  is  familiar  with  every  detail. 

Subjects  :— "Some  Insect  Enemies  of  the  Or- 
chardist,"  "Mistakes  Made  in  Spraying,"  "Notes 
on  Plums,"  "Controlling  the  Codling  Moth," 
"The  Black  Knot  and  how  we  Exterminated  it 
in  our  Township,"  "The  Culture  and  Care  of 
Fruit  Trees,"  "Can  we  overcome  'Off  Years'  in 
our  Orchards?"  "How  and  When  to  Prune." 

Pearce,  John  S.,  London.— 

Subjects: — "The  Selection  and' Care  of  Seeds,"  "School  Grounds  and 
Their  Surroundings,"  "Planting  of  Trees  for  Timber,"  "The  Education  of 
the  Farmer." 

Peek,  W.  E.  A.,  Burlington. 

Subjects: — "Strawberry  Culture,"  "Tomato  Growing,"  "Plum  Cul- 
ture," "The  Cherry,"  "A  Young  Man's  Duty  to  Agriculture,"  "Ways  and 
Means  of  Controlling  Insect  Life." 

Race,  T.  H.,  Mitchell. — Mr.  Race  is  one  of  the 
best  known  and  most  acceptable  Institute  workers 
in  0-  tario.     He  had  his  first  experience  iu  this 
line  of  work  in  company  with  Dr.  Mills  and  the 
late  John  McMillan  in  the  early  history  of  the 
■organization.     Mr.  Uace  spent  his  early  life  on  j 
the  farm,  but  left  it  at  the  age  of  26  to  follow  I 
mercantile  pursuits.     After  a  business  experience  I 
■of  six  years,  he  entered  journalism,  which  he  has 
followed  most  successfully  for  a  number  of  years. 
Mr.  Race  developed  in  early  life  a  love  for  nature 
study — flowers   and   fruits — and    has   for   many 
yeara  been  prominently  identified  with  the  On- 
tario Fruit  Growers'  Association.     He   was   ap- 
pointed Canadian  Commissioner  at  the  AVorld'a  Fair,  St.  Louis. 

Subjects  :— "Planting  and  Care  of  Commercial  Orchards,"  "The  Farm- 
■er's  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Garden."  Also  five  minute  talks  on  the  following 
subjects:  "Pruning,"  "Grafting,"  "Roses,"  "Bedding  Plants."  "Care  of 
Tlowers,"  "Climbing  Plants,"  "The  Lawn,"  "Spraying,"  Soil  Formation 
and  Fertility." 
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RAYNon,  T.  G.,  Eoae  Hall.— There  will  be  few 
indeed  of  our  readers  wLo  do  not  know  Mr.  Kay- 
nor.  He  has  been  in  nearly  every  Institute  dis- 
trict in  Ontario,  as  well  as  in  some  States  of  the 
Union.  He  is  a  good  speaker  and  is  thoroughly 
familiar  with  his  subjects,  and  carries  with  him 
charts,  and  models  to  illustrate  his  talks.  He  is 
a  graduate  of  the  O.  A.  C,  has  been  president  of 
the  Experimental  Union;  was  president  of  the 
old  Central  Farmers'  Institute,  and  has  been 
identified  with  nearly  every  progressive  move- 
ment in  connection  with  agriculture  in  Ontario 
during  the  past  twenty  years. 

Subjects  ; —"Feeds  and  Feeding,"  (Illustrated)  "Forestry,"  "Grading 
up  a  Herd  or  Flock,"  "Corn  and  Clover,"  "Soil  Cultivation,"  "The  Produc- 
tion of  Pork." 

Evening  Subjects  .—'"Agricultural  Development,"  "Mistakes  in 
Farming." 

Reed,  Dr.  Henry  G.,  Georgetown. — Having 
had  a  good,  practical  farm  training  and  a  thor- 
ough course  in  veterinary  science,  Dr.  Reed  is 
able  to  deal  not  only  with  the  problem  of  breed- 
ing and  feeding  live  stock,  but  can  also  discuss 
the  question  of  "Domestic  Animals  in  Health 
and  Disease."  Being  a  good  judge  of  horses  he 
has  during  the  past  three  years  acted  as  judge 
at  more  than  a  score  of  our  fall  fairs  with  great 
satisfaction , 

Subjects  :^ — "The  Influence   of  Natural   Laws 
in    the    Breeding    of    Live    Stock,"    "Breeding 
Horses  to  meet  the  Present  Market,"  "The  Care 
and  Feeding  of  Horses  with  the  view  to  Prevent- 
ing Disease,"  "Diseases  of  tlie  Digestive  System  of  Cattle,"  "Diseases  Liable 
to  Attack  Newly-Calved  Cows  and  Preventive  Ti-eatment,"  "Unsoundness  in 
Horses,  and  the  Best  Means  of  Detecting  It." 

Evening  Svbjects  : — "A  Talk  to  Farmers'  Sons,"  "Development  and 
Training  of  Young  Horses." 

Rexnie,  Simpson,  454i  Ontario  Street.  Toronto.— "Is  the  Sugar  Beet  a 
Profitable  Crop  for  the  Farmer  to  Grow?"  "Root  Culture  and  Rotation," 
■'Destruction  of  Weeds,"  '"Selecting  Cattle  for  Beef  Production," 
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Heyxoi.ds,  a.  J.,  Searboro  Junction. — Mr. 
Reynolds  is  the  secretary  of  East  York  Institute. 
Besides  the  regular  series  of  Institute  meetings 
he  and  his  fellow  workers  have  held  a  series  of 
special  meetings,  conducted  entirely  by  local  tal- 
ent, and  without  any  help  from  the  Department. 
Out  of  these  meetinjjs  has  grown  their  annual 
Seed  Fair,  of  which  Mr.  Reynolds  is  also  secre- 
tary. Unfortunately  Mr.  Reynolds  cannot  con- 
veniently leave  home  for  a  long  trip,  but  we  are 
plad  to  be  able  to  place  his  name  on  our  reserve 
list. 

Subjects: — "The  Dairy  Cow;  Her  Care  and 
Feed,"  "Corn  and  the  Silo,"  "Clover  Growing," 
"Objects  and  Methods  of  Cultivation,"  "Seed  Fairs,"  "Sugar  Beets." 

She.*iier,  Charlks  E.,  Vittoria. — Before  en- 
tering Institute  work  Mr.  Shearer  made  an  en- 
viable reputation  for  himself  as  secretary  of 
South  Norfolk  Farmers'  Institute,  and  a  good 
organizer,  with  a  practical  knowledge  of  farm 
work  almost  invariably  makes  a  good  delegate. 
He  will  be  especially  useful  to  the  Institute  sec- 
retaries in  the  divisions  he  may  visit,  as  he  is 
thoroughly  familiar  with  the  rules  and  regula- 
tions governing  Insllitutes.  His  specialty  at  home 
is  dairying  and  the  production  of  grain  for  the 
silo. 

SrnJECTs  r- — "Breeding  and  Feedin^i  the  Dairy 

Cow,"  "The  Cream  Separator  and  Home  Butter  Making,"  '"Com  and  Silage," 

"Clovijr." 

EvE-S'iNG  Subjects  :— "The  Farm  as  a  Home,"  "Past,  Pi-esent  and 
Future." 

Siieakeh,  W.  C.  Bright.— Dairying  is  the  particular  department  of 
fanning  in  which  Mr.  Shearer  has  been  eminenlly  successful.  He  is  thor- 
oughly practical  :  a  good  speaker  ;  and  an  Institute  man  of  experience  for  some 
years  past,  and  will  doubtless  Ik-  a  most  acceptable  delegate.  As  will  be  seen 
from  his  subjects,  Mr.  Shearer  is  also  prepared  to  discuss  the  bacon,  seed 
grain  and  corn  questions. 

Subjects: — "Selecting  acd  Breeding  a  Profitable  Dairy  Cow,"  "The 
Bacon  Hog,"  "Rotation  of  CropM  and  Selei'tion  of  Seed  (irain,"  "Growing 
Corn  for  Silage,"  "Mangels  and  Turnips,"  "Erecting  Home-made  Light- 
ning Rods." 

EvKXiNfi  StiUKCTS;  "Pure-lirt-il  Poultry  for  Boys  and  Girls,"  "Farm- 
ing as  a  Profession." 
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SiiKPrARD,  Fred.  A.,  Queenston,  is  a  laryc 
fruit  farmer  in  the  celebrated  Queenston  distrii-t. 
He  has  made  a  specialty  of  packing  fruit  in  fancy 
hcses  for  tlie  test  trade.  He  has  also  been  par- 
ticularly Buccessful  in  grafting  and  budding,  and 
pivea  illustrations  of  both  these  methods  of  prn- 
pagation  at  the  meetings.  He  is  also  a  producer 
of  tomatoes,  and  talks  tomato  culture  from  the 
cold  frame  to  the  market. 

SriuECTS  : — "Propagation  of  Fruit  Trees  and 
A'ines,  and  the  Care  of  Orchards  and  Vineyardn."' 
"Clover,  Corn  and  Itoots,"  "The  Importance  of 
Soil  Moisture."  "Small  Fruits  for  Home  and 
Market, — Varieties  and  Cultivation,"  "Insects 
and  Fungi  Injurious  to  our  Fruit  Crops." 


Evening  Subject:"How  Can  we  Make  Farm  Life  More  Attractive?'' 


Sheppaud,   Major   James,  Queenston,    as    the 

title  would  imply,  has  had  a  military  record.    As  

a  defender  of  the  country  in  1866,  he  has  a  fund  of 
historical  knowledge  that  different  Institutes 
have  found  useful  for  their  evening  meetings. 
His  talk  on  "Three  Historical  Days  on  the  Nia- 
gara Biver,"  has  been  as  favorably  commented 
on  as  any  that  have  been  delivered.  His  practi- 
cal subjects  deal  with  orchard  maiiagomcnl  and 
good  roads.  With  the  latter  movement  ho  has 
been  identified  for  many  years.  In  1902  he  had 
charge  of  the  Good  Roads  movement  in  Kastem 
Ontario,  and  built  roads  in  several  counties  as  a 
guide  to  the  municipal  council  for  future  work 
in  road  making. 

Subjects:— "Jlaeadam  Eoad.s:  Their  Cost  and  Construction,"  "Care 
and  Improvement  of  Common  Country  Itoads."  -PlantinK  and  Care  of  tir- 
chards,"  "Propagating  Fruit,  Grafting,  Budding,  etc.,"  "Tomatoes  for 
Home  and  Market,"  "Soil  Tillage  for  Fertilizing  and  Moisture." 

EvENiNc  Si-BJErTS :— "Transportation  as  it  Affects  the  Farmers." 
"Three  Historic  Days  on  the  Niagara  Riri^r,"  "Opportunities  on  Canadian 
Farms." 
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Shekkikgton,  a.  E.,  Walkerton,  has  had 
charge  of  the  Provincial  Fruit  Experiment  Sta- 
tion for  that  district.  He  is  well  up  in  mattera 
pertaining  to  fruit  eultui-e.  He  is  known  in  the 
Lake  Huron  district  as  a  "Co-operative"  farmer, 
for  he  believes  that  "in  union  ia  strength, "  He 
is  the  manager  of  his  local  co-operative  society 
and  handles  most  of  the  fruit  shipped  out  of  the 
town  of  Walkerton. 

Subjects  :■ — "How  to  Make  an  Orchard  Profit- 
able," "Planting,  Pruning  and  Grafting," 
"Spraying  as  a  Preventive  of  Insects  and  Fun- 
■goua  Diseases,"  "Co-operative  Packing  and 
Shipping    of    Apples,"     "Conservation    of    Roil 

Moisture, "   "Small  Fruits  for  the   Farmer's   Garden."     "The  Selection  of 

Seed  Grain." 

EvENift'G  Subjects  :— "Small  Fruit  Culture,"  "Breeding,  Feeding  and 
Marketing  Poultry,"  "Beautifying  the  Farm  Home." 

Stki-ukn,  V,'.  F.,  Trout  River,  Que. 

Subjects  : — "Roil  and  Tillage,"  "Corn  and  the  Silo,"  "The  Dairy  Cow; 
How  to  Rear  and  Feed  Her,"  "Good  Roads  and  How  to  Make  Them,"  "Keep- 
ing Farm  Ac-counts  and  Records,"  "Stable  Manure  and  Fertilizers." 

EvExixG  Subjects  : — "How  to  Interest  the  Boys  and  Girls  in  Farming," 
■'Making  the  Most  of  Farm  Life." 

Stevessox,  11.  S.,  Ancaster,  is  one  of  the  old- 
est Institute  workers  in  Ontario.  Being  a  prac- 
tical dairj-man  and  breeder  of  dairy  cattle,  he  has 
been  identified  with  advanced  dairy,  work  in  On- 
tario for  a  long  time.  During  the  past  two  years 
he  has  acted  as  expert  judge  at  many  of  our  ex- 
hibitions and  has  given  excellent  satisfaction. 
No  matter  where  he  goes  Mr.  Stevenson  is  al- 
ways welcome  and  is  recognized  as  a  man  who 
thoroughly  uiidcislaiids  the  work  be  undertakes 
to  discuss.' 

SniJEfTsr     "A  Practical  Talk  on  Dairy  Cows, 
Breeding,    Feeding,    Selecting,   etc.,"    "Growing 
the  Corn  Crou  an<i  Handling  it  to  the  Best  Ad- 
vantage,"   "The   (iriiwing  of  Root   Crops,"    "The    Cream    Separator    on    tbt- 
Farm,"  "The  Farm  "Water  Supply." 
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As  soon  as  it  is  decided  to  hold  an  institute  meeting  in  a  municipality, 
the  directors  elected  to  represent  that  municipality  shall  form  part  of «  the 
executive  committee,  until  after  the  close  of  said  meeting.  The  duties  cf 
the  said  directors  shall  be  to  assist  (to  the  best  of  their  ability)  the  other 
members  of  the  executive,  to  the  end  that  a  successful  meeting  may  be  held 
in  their  municipality. 

It  ahall  be  the  duty  of  the  officers  and  directors  to  be  present  at  the 
meetings  of  the  institute.  An  officer  or  director  who  has  not  during  the 
current  year  attended  the  meeting  held  in  his  municipality  (except  when 
prevented  by  sickness),  or  otherwise  rendered  valuable  assistance  to  the  in- 
stitute, shall  not  be  eligible  for  re-election  to  office  for  the  ensuing  year. 

Every  officer  and  director  shall  promptly  answer  all  official  communica- 
tions addressed  to  him  by  the  Superintendent,  and  should  make  diligent  ef- 
forts to  furnish  any  information  required  of  him  relative  to  the  affairs  of  the 
institute. 

Special  Instkuctions   and  Explanations. 

The  Farmers'  Institute  system  is  non-political  in  the  strictest  sense. 
(See  Clauses  31  and  32  of  the  Act  and  Rules  governing  Farmers'  Institutes). 
Persons  sent  as  delegates,  and  officers  and  directors  of  institutes,  are  in- 
structed to  enforce  these  rules  to  the  very  letter.  Delegates  are  expected 
not  to  discuss,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  political  or  sectarian  questions 
while  engaged  as  delegates,  either  before,  after,  or  during  the  meetings.  It 
18  not  necessary  for  them  when  acting  as  delegates  even  to  make  public  their 
political  allegiance. 

The  greatest  care  is  exercised  in  choosing  speakers.  The  services  of 
specialists  are  obtained  as  far  as  possible — persons  who  have  been  successful 
in  special  lines,  or  those  who  are  well  qualified  to  explain  profitable  methods 
not  generally  followed.  No  attention  is  paid  to  politics,  religion,  or  nation- 
ality when  choosing  delegates;  they  are  chosen  because  of  their  qualifica- 
tions only. 

In  some  cases  the  delegates  may  not  be  prepared  to  discuss  the  subjects 
the  local  officers  deem  of  greatest  interest.  In  such  cases  the  officers  should 
employ  additional  persons  to  deliver  addresses  of  the  character  desired.  A 
list  of  these  additional  speakers,  together  with  subjects,  may  be  secured  by 
applying  to  the  Superintendent. 

If,  from  sickness  or  any  other  cause,  a  delegate  who  is  advertised  can- 
not fulfil  his  engagements,  another  person  competent  to  discuss  similar  sub- 
jects, will  be  sent  in  his  place*  But  every  precautitm  will  be  taken  to  pre- 
vent the  necessity  of  chimges.  When  changes  are  necessary  substitutes 
will  be  chosen  from  among  the  list  of  available  delegates. 

The  Depp.rtment  defrays  the  cost  of  sending  resrular  delegates  to  regular 
meetings;  but  officers,  directors,  and  members  of  institutes  are  expected  to 
lighten,  as  far  as  possible,  the  expenses  of  the  delegates  by  meeting  them  at 
the  railway  station  and  convoying  them  free  of  expense,  to  the  place  of 
meeting,  or  returning  them  again  to  the  station  or  forwarding  to  the  next 
place  of  meeting. 

Delegates  and  officers  are  urged  to  do  all*they  can,  by  the  use  of  the 
Qvfstiov  Drawer  and  otherwise,  to  draw  out  in  discussion  as  many  as  pos- 
sible of  those  present.  Call  upon  them  personally  and  urge  them  to  speak. 
Frequently  those  best  qualified  are  least  inclined  to  take  part.  Try  in  each 
case  to  make  the  discussion  interesting  by  engaging  some  experienced  man 
to  follow  each  address  and  thus  open  the  discussion.  Do  not  allow  one 
or  two  to  monopolize  the  discussion,  but  make  all  feel  that  they  have  a  part 
in  the  proceedings. 
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AddiDgton Preeideut  ...0.  D.  Wagar*  Entttrprlse. 

Vioe-President  J.  B   Lochhead,  Oentreville. 

Beo'y-TreaB J.  B  Aylesworth,  NewJ^vrgh. 

Algoma,  G President Henry  Knight,  8r.,  Bault  Bte.  Ifarie. 

Vloe-President  .'John  Harris*  Sault  Ste.  Marie. 

Beo'y-Treas George  H.  Farmer,  Bault  Bte!  Xarie. 

Algoma^E President  S    C  Gardner,  Iron  Bridge. 

Vloe-Preeldent  Wm.  Yates,  Goldenburg. 

Beo'y-Treas .Thos.  Cordukes,  Bowerby. 

Amherst  Island President  Henry  Filson,  Btella. 

Vloe-President  Bobert  Kilpatriok,  Btella. 

Bec'y-Treae W.  P   Tugweil,  Btella 

Brant.  N President  .., A.  W    Van  Sickle,  Onondaga 

Vioe-President Dr.  Patten,  St.  George. 

Beo'y-Treas £.  F    Osborne,  St.  George. 

Brant,  B President  H    A.  Tester.  Bnrford. 

Vioe-President  H.  B.  Taylor,  Scotland.    . 

Bec'y-Treas T.  P.  Taylor,  Burford. 

BrockTille President  ElRin  Row,  3rookTille 

Vioe-President  Wm.  Stafford*  Lyn. 

Beo'y-Treas ^^n.  H.  Field,  Addison 

Bruce,  G President  Wm.  McDonald,  Bipley. 

Vice-President  H.  Purdy,  Glamis. 

Beo'y-Treas B    J.  Nelson,  Paisley. 

'  Bruce.  N President  Cecil  Swale*  Wlarton    / 

Vice-President  Wm.  Laidlaw,  Lion's  Head. 

Beo'y-Treas Peter  Anderson,  Hepworth. 

Bruoe,  B President  A.  £    Sherrington,  Wftlkerton. 

Vioe-President  W.  H.  ArkeU.  Teeswater. 

Beo'y-Treas James  ▲.  Lamb,  Walkerton. 

Bruce,  W President  I.  L.  Broadfoot,  Allenford. 

Vice-President  P.  Cummings,  Port  Elgin. 

Beo'y-Treas - J.  H.  Wismer.  Port  Elgin. 

Carleton President  J.  G.  Clark,  Ottawa 

Vioe-President  John  Craig,  Notth  Gower. 

Seo'y-Treas R.  H.  Grant,  Hazeldean. 

Cornwall President  Chas.  Eastman,  Earner's  Corners. 

Vice-President  W.  J.  Johnston,  Cornwall  Centre. 

Beo'y-Treas C.  W.  Young,  Cornwall. 

Dufferin President  ..John  B.  Hunter,  Shelbame. 

Vice-President  John  Prior,  JessopviUe. 

Beo'y-Treas W.  J.  Craven,  Shelburne. 

Dundas President  Ira  Christie,  Winchester. 

Vice-President  A.  D.  Harkness.  Irena. 

Beo'y-Treas J.  P.  Fox,  Winchester. 

Durham,  E President '......T.  A.  Kelly,  Millbrook. 

'  Vice-President  Colonel  Sutton.  Millbrook. 

Beo'y-Treas A.  J.  Fallis.  Millbrook. 

Durham.  W President  A.  E   J®"™"?'^^**^^^'^*- 

•  Vice-President  John  Stewart,  KendaL 

Beo'y-Treas „....H.  C  Hoar.  Bowmanville. 

Elgin,  E , President  U  M.  Brown,  Kingsmill. 

■     '  '  Vice-President  W.  B.  Roberts,  Sparta. 

Beo'y-Treas F-  Leeson,  Aylmer. 

TPio-in   w  President  B«  J-  Hlne,  Dutton. 

^^'^°'  ^ Vi^5^(Sdent  ...: J.  P.  Johnson,  Fingal. 

Bec'y-Treas Aroh.  MacooU,  Aldboro. 

Essex.  N President  i' J^*  i^«^5®®'  IS?*?  Woodslee. 

*'*■*•  Vioe-President  JotoHolden,  Windsor. 

Bec'y-Treas David  tJre,  Windsor. 

v„„^,    a  PrPflident  A.  H.  Woodbridge.  KingsviUo. 

^""  * Vl^Pr^ldint  ...r  .  r;  "Tjoel  Eoge™.  WJe^tley. 

Bec'y-Treas         G*  W.  Coatsworth,  Kingsviiie. 

Frontenac President  .'.'...'.  Joshua  Knight,  Elginburg. 

Secretary W-  ^'  Black.  Parham. 

a^eMurer...  Edward  Barr.  Burrldge. 

^,       .,,,  Praflidont  A.  McPhadden,  DomlnionTllle. 

^^^^«'"' v^iSfiiSident :;;::: ;::;;;  ...iw.  p.  Mccrimmon.  oien^j. 

Beo'y-Treas .«..W.  J.  McNaughton.  Lancaster. 

n.^n^i«  a  ...President ....Wm.  Weir,  Spencerrille. 

Orenvr.le,  S f  i^gf^ident  -5*<^5?'*  ^^"'^^Sv^SSS^u?' 

Bec'y-Treas 0-  W   Carson,  Charlevllle. 
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Campbell,  Mrs.  Colin,  Goderich. — Mrs, 
Campbell  is  secretary  of  the  West  Huron  Wo- 
men's Institute,  and  under  her  guidance  it  has 
become  one  of  the  strongest  institutes  in  the  pro- 
vince. She  has  also  been  an  acceptable  speaker 
rt  Farmers'  Institute  meetings,  and  a  glance  at 
licr  list  of  suhiects  will  show  that  she  is  prepared 
to  speak  on  many  helpful  phases  of  women's 
work. 

Subjects  .-—"The  Scientific  Cook,"  "Women's 
Institutes  and  How  to  Make  the  Meetings  In- 
tt^restinjj,"  "The  Kitchen  Garden;  Does  it  Pay?" 
"The  Housekeeper  and  Her  Importance  to  the 
State,"  "Practical  Housekeeping." 


Carter,  Miss  Gertrude,  Guelph. — Miss  Car- 
ter is  a  graduate  of  the  Guelph  Dairy  School, 
and  since  her  graduation  has  spent  two  years  in 
her  father's  creamery  at  Aberfoyle.  She  is, 
therefore,  prepared  to  speak  on  all  questions  per- 
taining to  the  handling  of  milk  and  the  manu- 
facture of  butter.  She  is  also  a  public  speaker 
of  ability.  Besides  the  subject  of  dairying,  Hiss 
Carter  is  prepared  to  discuss  (he  sewing  questiou, 
which  is  one  of  great  importance. 

Subjects  : — "The  Art  of  Sewing  in  the  Home," 
"Care  of  Milk  and  Cream,"  "The  Sunny  Side  of 
Dairying,"  "Pleasures  and  Profits  of  a  Dairy 
School  Training,"  "Courtesy  in  the  Home," 
"The  Modern  Woman  on  the  Farm." 


Dlnbhack,  Mrs.  A.  E.,  St.  .John,  N.  B.  - 
Many  officera  and  members  of  Women's  Insti- 
tutes prefer  to  have  aa  a  delegate  a  woman  of 
practical  experience  in  housekeeping,  rather  than 
a  young  girl,  no  matter  how  thorough  a  college 
course  the  latter  may  have  had.  Mrs.  Dunbrack 
has  the  advantage  of  college  work,  as  well  as  ten 
years'  experience  in  housekeeping.  She  is,  there- 
fore, prepared  to  speak  from  actual  knowledge  on 
tiie  subjects  for  which  she  is  advertised.  During 
the  summer  meetings  of  Women's  Institutes. 
XFrs.  Dunbrack  proved  an  interesting  and  help- 
ful delegate. 

SrniKCTS  : — "Hints  on  the  Hygiene  of  Infants 

and  Young  Childi-en,"  "Systematic  Housewifery,"  "Annual  House-cleaning," 

"The  Table,"  "Poultry  Raising." 
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Duncan,  Miss  Bektiia,  Emery,— Miss  Duncan 
is  a  graduate  of  the  Hamilton  School  of  Domestic 
Science,  anij  Jias  bocti  out  on  one  series  of  Wo- 
men's Institutes  meetings.  She  was  brought  up 
on  a  farm,  and  is  familiar  with  conditions  of 
rural  life,  as  well  as  being  a  practical  house- 
keeper. 

Subjects  :— "Economy  in  Small  Things," 
(with  demonstrations)  "Use  of  Food  to  the 
Body,"  "Selection  and  Care  of  Vegetables," 
"Eggs,"  "Care  of  the  Kitchen." 


Gray,  Miss  Gertucde,  650  Bathurst  Street, 
Toronto.— -Last  summer,  during  the  special  series 
of  Women's  Institute  meetings,  Misa  Gertrude 
Gray  took  her  first  trip  on  Institute  work,  and 
was  well  received  in  the  different  districts  vis't- 
ed.  She  took  a  course  in  domestic  science  in  To- 
ronto, and  at  her  own  home  puts  into  practice  the 
knowledge  gained  while  taking  her  college 
course. 

Subjects  .—Cooking  demonstrations  in  the  fol- 
lowing: "Moats  and  Fish,"  "Salads,"  "Pud- 
dings," "Eggs  and  Egg  Dishes,"  "Cream 
Soups,"  "Tea  Drshea." 

Talks  on  the  following  subjects:- — "Domestic  Science  and  Women's  In- 
stitutes," "Suggestions  for  Home  Makers,"  "Food:  We  are  What  we  Eat." 


Gray,  Miss  Lilian  D.,  650  Bathurst  Street, 
Toronto. — Miss  Gray  is  a  graduate  of  the  School 
of  Domestic  Science  at  Toronto.  Besides 
her  regular  talks  on  the  home  and  home- 
making,  she  is  prepared  to  give  practical 
demonstrations  on  the  preparation  of  foods  for 
the  table.  She  also  advocates  a  liberal  diet  of 
fruit,  and  her  talks  on  "The  Value  of  Fruit  in 
our  Diet,"  has  been  well  received  in  the  Insti- 
tutes she  has  visited. 

Subjects: — "The  Value  of  Fruits  in  our 
Diet,"  "Domestic  Science  on  the  Farm,"  "Why 
Sliould  we  Use  a  Mixed  Diet'i'''  "Xutritive  Value 
of  Foods  in  Health  and  Disease,"  "Making  Home 
Attractive." 
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As  soon  as  it  is  decided  to  hold  an  institute  meeting  in  a  municipality, 
the  directors  elected  to  represent  that  municipality  shall  form  part  of,  the 
executive  committee,  until  after  the  close  of  said  meeting.  The  duties  cf 
the  said  directors  shall  be  to  assist  (to  the  best  of  their  ability)  the  other 
members  of  the  executive,  to  the  end  that  a  successful  meeting  may  be  held 
in  their  municipality. 

It  ^hall  be  the  duty  of  the  officers  and  directors  to  be  present  at  the 
meetings  of  the  institute.  An  officer  or  director  who  has  not  during  the 
current  year  attended  the  meeting  held  in  his  municipality  (except  when 
prevented  by  sickness),  or  otherwise  rendered  valuable  assistance  to  the  in- 
stitute, shall  not  be  eligible  for  re-election  to  office  for  the  ensuing  year. 

Every  officer  and  director  shall  promptly  answer  all  official  communica- 
tions addressed  to  him  by  the  Superintendent,  and  should  make  diligent  ef- 
forts to  furnish  any  information  required  of  him  relative  to  the  affairs  of  the 
institute. 

Special  Instructions  and  Explanations. 

The  Farmers'  Institute  system  is  non-political  in  the  strictest  sense. 
(See  Clauses  31  and  32  of  the  Act  and  Rules  governing  Farmers'  Institutes). 
Persons  sent  as  delegates,  and  officers  and  directors  of  institutes,  are  in- 
structed to  enforce  these  rules  to  the  very  letter.  Delegates  are  expected 
not  to  discuss,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  political  or  sectarian  questions 
while  engaged  as  delegates,  either  before,  after,  or  during  the  meetings.  It 
IS  not  necessary  for  them  when  acting  as  delegates  even  to  make  public  their 
political  allegiance. 

The  greatest  care  is  exercised  in  choosing  speakers,.  The  services  of 
specialists  are  obtained  as  far  as  possible — persons  who  have  been  successful 
in  special  lines,  or  those  who  are  well  qualified  to  explain  profitable  methods 
not  generally  followed.  No  attention  is  paid  to  politics,  religion,  or  nation- 
ality when  choosing  delegates;  they  are  chosen  because  of  their  qualifica- 
tions only. 

In  some  cases  the  delegates  may  not  be  prepared  to  discuss  the  subjects 
the  local  officers  deem  of  greatest  interest.  In  such  cases  the  officers  should 
employ  additional  persons  to  deliver  addresses  of  the  character  desired.  A 
list  of  these  additional  speakers,  together  with  subjects,  may  be  secured  by 
applying  to  the  Superintendent. 

If,  from  sickness  or  any  other  cause,  a  delegate  who  is  advertised  can- 
not fulfil  his  engagements,  another  person  competent  to  discuss  similar  sub- 
jects, will  be  sent  in  his  placet  But  every  precaution  will  be  taken  to  pre- 
vent the  necessity  of  chimges.  When  changes  are  necessary  substitutes 
will  be  chosen  from  among  the  list  of  available  delegates. 

The  Depfjrtment  defrays  the  cost  of  sending  regular  delegates  to  regular 
meetings;  but  officers,  directors,  and  members  of  institutes  are  expected  to 
lighten,  as  far  as  possible,  the  expenses  of  the  delegates  by  meeting  them  at 
the  railway  station  and  convoying  them  free  of  expense,  to  the  place  of 
meeting,  or  returning  them  again  to  the  station  or  forwarding  to  the  next 
place  of  meeting. 

Delegates  and  officers  are  urged  to  do  all*they  can,  by  the  use  of  the 
QvestioTi  Drawer  and  otherwise,  to  draw  out  in  discussion  as  many  as  nos- 
sible  of  those  present.  Call  upon  them  personally  and  urge  them  to  speak. 
Frequently  those  best  qualified  are  least  inclined  to  take  part.  Try  in  each 
case  to  make  the  discussion  interesting  by  engaging  some  experienced  man 
to  follow  each  address  and  thus  open  the  discussion.  Do  not  allow  one 
or  two  to  monopolize  the  discussion,  but  make  all  feel  that  they  have  a  part 
in  the  proceedings. 
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Smith,  Miss  Agnes,  Hamilton. — Miss  Smith 
is  a  graduate  of  the  Ontario  Normal  School  of 
Domestic  Science,  Hamilton.  She  has  been  con- 
nected with  Women's  Institute  work  almost 
since  its  organization,  and  her  practical  demon- 
strations have-helped  thousands  of  women  in  On- 
tario on  their  farms.  For  the  past  two  years 
she  has  taken  charge  of  the  demonstration  work 
at    the    College    at    the    time    of    the   Farmers 

Institute  excursions  to  Guelpix.     She  is  also  a 
graduate  of  the  Dairy  School  at  Guelph. 

Subjects: — *Trinciples  of  Cooking,"  (with 
demonstrations),  "Meats :  Composition  and 
Cooking,''  "Food  in  its  Relation  to  the  Body," 

"Domestic  Science,"  "The  Sanitary  Home,"  "The  Needs  of  the  Home  of  the 

Present  Day,"  "Labor  Problems  of  the  Household." 
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Extracts  from  Rules  and  Regulations. 

Below  are  given  a  few  extracts  from  the  Rules  and  Regulations  Govern- 
ing Farmers'  Institutes.  Only  those  portions  which  are  of  special  interest 
to  officers  and  delegates  have  been  selected.  A  complete  edition  of  "Act, 
Rules  and  Regulations  Relating  to  Farmers'  Institutes  of  Ontario"  may  be 
had  upon  application  to  the  Superintendent,  Parliament  Buildings,  Toronto. 

Object  of  Local  Institutes. 

The  object  of  each  local. institute  shall  be  the  dissemination  of  agricul- 
tural knowledge  in  its  District  and  the  development  of  local  talent.  The 
officers  shall  endeavor  to  bring  the  rank  and  file  of  the  farmers  into  touch 
with  the  most  successful  local  men,  that  the  masses  may  become  more  con- 
versant with  the  best  and  most  profitable  methods  of  farming,  stock  raising, 
dairying,  fruit  culture,  and  all  branches  of  business  connected  with  the  in- 
dustry of  agriculture. 

Selec'tion  of  Officers. 

One  of  the  most  important  duties  devolving  upon  the  members  of  the 
institute  is  the  selection  of  officers  at  the  annual  meeting,  to  be  held  between 
the  1st  and  20th  of  June  in  each  year.  In  order  that  the  best  interests  of 
the  organization  may  be  served,  it  is  well  to  elect  for  each  township  repre- 
sentative men  who  will  take  an  active  interest  in  the  work.  It  would  be 
well  for  the  officers  and  directors  to  give  the  matter  due  consideration;  look 
carefully  over  the  field,  and  select  the  best  men  representing  the  various 
districts. 

Each  year  a  meeting  of  the  directors  shall  be  called  by  the  secretary  to 
meet  some  time  before  the  1st  of  March.  The  special  business  of  this  meet- 
ing shall  be  to  arrange  for  holding  the  annual  meeting. 

Each  municipality  in  the  district  shall  be  divided  annually  between  the 
directors  representing  the  same,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  make  a  thorough 
canvass  for  membership  each  year.  This  division  of  territory  shall  be  ar- 
ranged at  a  directors'  meeting  held  immediately  after  the  close  of  the  an- 
nual meeting. 
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As  soon  as  it  is  decided  to  hold  an  institute  meeting  in  a  municipality, 
the  directors  elected  to  represent  that  municipality  shall  form  part  of,  the 
executive  committee,  until  after  the  close  of  said  meeting.  The  duties  ci 
the  said  directors  shall  be  to  assist  (to  the  best  of  their  ability)  the  other 
members  of  the  executive,  to  the  end  that  a  successful  meeting  may  be  held 
in  their  municipality. 

It  ^hall  be  the  duty  of  the  officers  and  directors  to  be  present  at  the 
meetings  of  the  institute.  An  officer  or  director  who  has  not  during  the 
current  year  attended  the  meeting  held  in  his  municipality  (except  when 
prevented  by  sickness),  or  otherwise  rendered  valuable  assistance  to  the  in- 
stitute, shall  not  be  eligible  for  re-election  to  office  for  the  ensuing  year. 

Every  officer  and  director  shall  promptly  answer  all  official  communica- 
tions addressed  to  him  by  the  Superintendent,  and  should  make  diligent  ef- 
forts to  furnish  any  information  required  of  him  relative  to  the  affairs  of  the 
institute. 

Special  Instructions   and  Explanations. 

The  Farmers'  Institute  system  is  non-political  in  the  strictest  sense. 
(See  Clauses  31  and  32  of  the  Act  and  Rules  governing  Farmers'  Institutes). 
Persons  sent  as  delegates,  and  officers  and  directors  of  institutes,  are  in- 
structed to  enforce  these  rules  to  the  very  letter.  Delegates  are  expected 
not  to  discuss,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  political  or  sectarian  questions 
while  engaged  as  delegates,  either  before,  after,  or  during  the  meetings.  It 
IS  not  necessary  for  them  when  acting  as  delegates  even  to  make  public  their 
political  allegiance. 

The  greatest  care  is  exercised  in  choosing  speakers.  The  services  of 
specialists  are  obtained  as  far  as  possible — persons  who  have  been  successful 
in  special  lines,  or  those  who  are  well  qualified  to  explain  profitable  methods 
not  generally  followed.  No  attention  is  paid  to  politics,  religion,  or  nation- 
ality when  choosing  delegates;  they  are  chosen  because  of  their  qualifica- 
tions onlv. 

In  some  cases  the  delegates  may  not  be  prepared  to  discuss  the  subjects 
the  local  officers  deem  of  greatest  interest.  In  such  cases  the  officers  should 
employ  additional  persons  to  deliver  addresses  of  the  character  desired.  A 
list  of  these  additional  speakers,  together  with  subjects,  may  be  secured  by 
applying  to  the  Superintendent. 

If,  from  sickness  or  any  other  cause,  a  delegate  who  is  advertised  can- 
not fulfil  his  engagements,  another  person  competent  to  discuss  similar  sub- 
jects, will  be  sent  in  his  placet  But  every  precaution  will  be  taken  to  pre- 
vent the  necessity  of  changes.  When  changes  are  necessary  substitutes 
will  be  chosen  from  among  the  list  of  available  delegates. 

The  Depjjrtment  defrays  the  cost  of  sending  reprular  delegates  to  regular 
meetings;  but  officers,  directors,  and  members  of  institutes  are  expected  to 
lighten,  as  far  as  possible,  the  expenses  of  the  delegates  by  meeting  them  at 
the  railway  station  and  conveying  them  free  of  expense,  to  the  place  of 
meeting,  or  returning  them  again  to  the  station  or  forwarding  to  the  next 
place  of  meeting. 

Delegates  and  officers  are  urged  to  do  all  •they  can,  by  the  use  of  the 
Qvestion  Drawer  and  otherwise,  to  draw  out  in  discussion  as  many  as  T)Os- 
sible  of  those  present.  Call  upon  them  personally  and  urge  them  to  speak. 
Frequently  those  best  qualified  are  least  inclined  to  take  part.  Try  in  each 
case  to  make  the  discussion  interesting  by  engaging  some  experienced  man 
to  follow  each  address  and  thus  open  the  discussion.  Do  not  allow  one 
or  two  to  monopolize  the  discussion,  but  make  all  feel  that  they  have  a  part 
in  the  proceedings. 
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Addiogton PrcBideut  0.  D.  Wagar,  Enterprisa. 

Vioe-President  J.  8   Loohhead,  GentreTllle. 

Bec'y-Treas J.  B   Aylesworth,  Newi^vrgh. 

Algoma,  C President  » Henry  Knight,  8r.,  Banlt  8te.  Matie. 

Vioe-President  .'John  Harris.  Sault  Ste.  Marie. 

Beo'y-Treas George  H.  Fanner.  Sault  Ste!  Marie. 

Algoma,.  E President  S    C.  Gardner,  Iron  Bridge. 

Vioe-President  Wm.  Yates,  Goldenbnrg. 

Seo'y-Treas .Thos.  Cordukes,  Sowerby. 

Amherst  Island President  Henry  Filson,  Stella. 

Vice-President  Bobert  Kilpatrlck,  Stella. 

Sec'y-Treas W.  P   Tugwell,  Stella 

Brant.  N President  A.  W    Van  Sickle.  Onondaga 

Vioe-President Dr.  Patten,  St.  George. 

Seo'y-Treae S.  F    Osborne,  St.  George. 

Brant,  S President  H    A.  letter,  Burford. 

Vice-President  H.  E.  Taylor,  Scotland. 

Sec'y-Treas T.  P.  Taylor,  Burford. 

BrockTille President  ...Elgin  Row, 3rookTllle 

Vice-President  Wm.  Stafford*  hrn. 

Sec'y-Treas ^.^U.  H.  Field,  Addison 

Bruce.  C President  Wm.  McDonald,  Blplay. 

Vice-President  H.  Purdy,  Glamls. 

Sec'y-Treas R    J.  I^eison.  Paisley. 

'  Bruce.  N President  Cecil  Swale,  Wiarton    / 

Vice-President Wm.  Laidlaw,  Lion's  Head. 

Sec'y-Treas Peter  Anderson,  Hepwortb. 

Bruoe.  S President  A.  E    Sherrington,  Walkerton. 

Vioe-President  W.  H.  Arkell,  Teeswater. 

Seo'y-Treas James  ▲.  Lamb»  Walkerton. 

Bruce.  W President  I.  L.  Broadfoot.  Allenford. 

Vice-President  P.  Oummings,  Port  Elgin. 

Seo'y-Treas...  J.  H.  Wlsmer.  Port  Elgin. 

Carleton President  J.  G.  Clark,  Ottawa 

Vioe-President  John  Craig,  No^h  Gower. 

Seo'y-Treas R.  H.  Grant,  Haseldean. 

Cornwall President  Chas.  Eastman,  Earner's  Corners. 

Vice-President  W.  J.  Johnston,  Cornwall  Centre. 

Seo'y-Treas C.  W.  Young,  Cornwall. 

Dnfferin president John  S.  Hunter,  Shelbnrne. 

Vice-President  John  Prior,  Jcssopville. 

Seo'y-Treas W.  J.  Craven.  Shelburne. 

Dundas President  Ira  Christie,  Winchester. 

Vice-President  A.  D.  Harkness.  irena. 

Seo'y-Treas J.  P.  Fox,  Winchester. 

Durham,  E President '....^T.  A.  Kelly.  Millbrook. 

Vioe-President  Colonel  Sutton,  Millbrook. 

Seo'y-Treas A.  J.  Fallis,  Millbrook. 

Durham,  W President  A.  E    Bellman,  BowmanTiile. 

Vice-President  John  Stewart,  Kendal* 

Sec'y-Treas „....H.  0.  Hoar,  BowmanviUe. 

Elgin.  E V President  L.  M.  Brown,  Klngamill. 

■  Vice-President  W.  B.  Roberts,  Sparta. 

Seo'y-Treas F.  Lesson,  Aylmer. 

Elgin,  W President  R.  J-  Hine,  Dutton. 

^  Vice-President  J-  P.  Johnson.  Fingal. 

Seo'y-Treas Aroh.  Macooll,  Aldboro. 

Essex,  N President  A.  W.  Cahoe,  South  Woodslee. 

Vice-President  John  Holden,  Windsor. 

Seo'y-Treas David  TJre,  Windsor. 

Essex   8 President  A.  H.  Woodbridge,  Kingsvlllo. 

^'"  •  *  Vtee-President  Joel  Rogers,  ^beatley. 

Seo'y-Treas G.  W.  Ooatsworth,  KingsTtlle. 

Frontenac President „  Joshua  Knight,  Elginburg. 

Vice-President  ^I^'^^^Jf:  K^apn.  Kinwton. 

Sec'y-Treas A.lex   Ritchie,  Inverary. 

Frontenac,  0 President  ^  w^V^'%  ^^SfSllu. 

'  Vioe-President  John  Hamilton,  Parbam. 

Secretary W.  D.  Black.  Parham. 

Treasurer Edward  Barr,  Burridge. 

/ii.no..^!.*  .  President       A.  McPhadden,  Dominionville. 

^^""'•"^    Vlc2?FrSidint  ;.;:.;  ;::;.;  ;..IW.  D.  McCrlmmon,  Olen  Roy. 

Seo'y-Treas W.  J.  McNaughton,  Lancaster. 

OrenvTle  8 President  ....Wm.  Weir,  Spencerville. 

GrenYr.le.  B  •  yuSpresldent  5*<&^'i  ^^''"''Sv,^!^'i?«  * 

Bec'y-Treas O.  W   Carson,  Charlevllle. 

4F.I.  "^-     '  [41] 
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Grey,  C —  President Geo.  Badger,  Red  Wing. 

Vioe-President  H.  Quy,  MazwelL 

Sec'y-Treas J.  I.  Graham,  Vandeleur. 

Qrej,  N President  H.  Kennedy,  Owen  Bound. 

Vice-President  f.  J.  BarKneas,  An*:an. 

Bec'y-Treas .^ A.  S.  Donald,  Kilsyth. 

Grey.  B President  ,W.  J.  Young,  Durtiam. 

Vice-President  .Wm   Irvine,  Habermehl. 

Beo'y-Treas Geo   Binnie,  Bunessan. 

Haldimand President J.  W.  Richardson.  Caledonia. 

Vice-President  Robert  H«Xi/er«  Cr&nston. 

Bec'y-Treas R.  E.  King,  DeCewsvi.le. 

Halton President  A.  Newell,  Kilbride. 

Vice-President Joseph  lAttle.  lioffat. 

Bec'y-Treas G.  R.  Cottrelle.  Milton. 

Hastings,  E President  P.  A    Shannon,  Halston. 

Vice-President  G.  M.  PhelpB,  Canifton. 

Bec'y-Treas H.  0.  Emerson,  Oorbyville. 

Hastings,  N President  James  English,  Jiadoc. 

Vice-President  Alex.  Glover,  Madoc 

•  8eo'y-l!rea0 „ Fred   Herity.  Moira. 

Hastings,  W ProFid-nt    George  Nicolson,  Wallbridge. 

Vioe-President  S.  1^.  Lloyd,  Wallbridge. 

Bec'y-Treas B.  Hallory,  Frankford. 

Huron,  E President  Thos   McMillan,  Beaforth. 

Vice-President  James  Elliott.  Bluevale. 

Bec'y-Treas Geo.  Hood,  Sunshine. 

ilnron,  B President  Thos.  Fraser,  Brucefield. 

Vioe-President  T?obt.  Gardiner,  Farquhar. 

Bec'y-Treas Samuel  Smillie,  HensaTl. 

Huron,  W President  R.  M.  Young,  Carlow. 

Vice-President  H.  Morris,  Loyal. 

Bec'y-Treas Wm.  Baillie,  Dungannon. 

Kent,  E President  T.  0.  Reycraft,  Highgate. 

Vice-President  Wm,  Simpson,  Ridgetown. 

Bec'y-Treas A.  J.  O.  Shaw,  Thamebvillo. 

Kent,  W President  Harry  Robinson,  Romney. 

Vice-President  D.  lletoher,  Fletcher 

Bec'y-Treas J.  R.  Longmoore,  Obatham. 

Lambton,  E President  R.  J.  McOormick,  Warwick. 

Vice-President  John  Hunter.  Wyoming. 

Beo'y-Treas W-  J.  McAlpine,  Warwick. 

Lambton,  W President  R.  8.  Watson,  Bunyan. 

Vice-President  Wm.  JackBon,  Osborne. 

Bec'y-Treas D.  McKellar,  CollnviUe. 

Lanark,  N President  Wm.  Purdon,  McDonald's  Corners. 

Vice-President  Wm.  Dun!op.  McDonald's  Comers. 

Beo'y-Treas Wm.  Brownlee,  McDonald's  Corners. 

Lanark,  B President  Carr  Thompson,  McGarry. 

Vice-President  George  James,  Perth. 

2nd         "  F.  A.  Poole,  Perth. 

Bao'y-Treaf Geo.  Oliver.  Perth. 

Leeds,  N.  A  Grenville.  N.  Presidpnt Augustus  Derrick,  AndrewsviUe. 

Vice-President  J.  B.  Arnold,  Easton's  Corners. 

Beo'y-Treas ^..-.P.  A.  Tallman,  Merrickvillo. 

Leeds,  B President  W.  M.  Bass.  Newboro. 

Vice-President  n.  p.  Rath.  Lnnsdowne. 

Bec'y-Treas Freeman  Britton,  Gananoque. 

Lennox President  John  C.  Creighton,  Hawley. 

Vice-President  Thos.  Chalmers,  Dorland. 

Secretary D.  Aylesworth,  Bath. 

Treasurer W.  N.  Dollar,  Napanee. 

Lincoln President  W.  H.  Lee,  Macnab. 

Vioe-President  S.  H.  Riitenhouse,  Jordan  Harbor. 

Bec'y-Treas J.  Pawling,  Port  Dalhousie. 

Manitoulin,  E President  1»obert  Til*on.  Tehkummah. 

Vice-President  Wm.  Hare,  Sandfleld 

Bec'y-Treas W.  J.  Tucker,  Manltowaning. 

Manitoulin,  W President Fred   Smith,  Gore  Bay. 

Vice-President  Wui.  Clarke,  Silverwater. 

Bec'y-Treas James  Wm.  Kerr,  Gore  Bay. 

Middlesex,  E President  Henry  Finch,  Harrietsville. 

Vice-President  .A.  O    Telfer,  Ilderton. 

Bec'y-Treas James  H.  Wheaton,  Thorndale. 

Middlesex,  N President  ftichard  Tweddle,  Nairn. 

Vice-President  D.  McCallum,  Pernhill. 

Beo'y-Treas W.  T.  Amos.  Lieury. 

Middlesex,  W President  J.  w   Waterworth,  Woodgreen. 

Vice-President  R.  J.  Webster,  Htrathbnrn. 

Ipd         "  James  Peters,  Faloonbrldge. 

Becy-Treas Charles  M.  Maofie,  Appin. 
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MoDtk President  Gavin  Henderson.  Perry  Station. 

Vloe-President  4.1tred  Kennedy.  St.  Anns. 

Beo'y-Treas J.  E.  Cohoe,  Wellandport. 

Muikoka.  0 President  Alfred  Kay,  Port  Sydney. 

Vioe-PreBideut  Wm   Brown.  Utterson. 

Beo'y-Treas Jno   Wilson,  Utterson. 

Mnskoka,  N    President  Job.  Kitchen.  Huntsville. 

Vice-President  P.  Bradley,  Huntsville. 

Seo'y-Treas..'.  Wm.  aoldthorp,  Ashworth. 

Muskoka.  8 President  W.  C.  Lenniss,  Bracebridge. 

Vice-President  J.  J.  Beaumont,  Bracebridge. 

Bec'y-Treas Alex.  Barron,  Bracebridge. 

Port  Oarling  (Branch,  Ifuskoka  S.) 

President  Walter  K.  Foreman,  Port  Carling. 

Vice-President  Robert   Trouten,  Brackenrig. 

Sec'y-Treas Geo.  Terry,  Button  House. 

Nipissioff,  W President  John  Turgeon,  North  Bay. 

Vice-President  Wm.   Guthrie,   Warren. 

Beo'y-Treas John  A.  Carmichael.  North  Bay. 

Norfolk,  N President  Thos.  Herron,  Windham  Centre 

Vice-President  W.  A.  Byerlay,  Courtland. 

Snd         "  Safford  Kitchen,  Bloomsburg. 

Bec'y-Treaa f.  L.  Culver,  Waterford. 

Norfolk.  8 President  James  Syimington,  Port  Dover. 

Vice-President  E.  W.  Henderson,  Simcoe. 

Bec'y-Treas N.  8.  Palmerton,  Walsh. 

Northamberland,  E President  R.  Honey,  Brickley. 

Vice-President  Worden  Farley,  Smithfield. 

Bec'y-Treas Geo   Carlaw,  Warkworth. 

Northumberland,  W  ...President  Thos.  Spear,  Cobourg. 

Vice-President  Thos.  Hoskln,  The  Gully. 

Bec'y-Treas ,, R.  Cuilis,  Camborne. 

OnUrio.  N -President  Thos.  Feasby,  Uxbridgo. 

Vice-President  Wm.  Shier,  Sunderlai.d. 

Bec'y-Treas Jos.  E.  Gould,  Uxbrl.lgs. 

Ontario.  B President  W   F.  Weir,  Prince  Alccrt- 

Vice-President  J.  L.  Smith.  Whitby. 

Bec'y-Treas Elmer  Lick,  Oshawa. 

Oxford,  N President  Thos.  Conway,  Princeton. 

Vice-President  David  Lawrence,  Thameaford. 

Bec'y-Treas A.  L.  Currah,  Bright. 

Oxford.  B President S.  J.  Mason,  Norwich. 

Vice-President  J.  C   Harris,  IngersoU. 

Beo'y-Treas John  McKee.  Norwich. 

Parry  Bound,  E.. President  John  Duke,  Burk's  Falls. 

Vice-President  W.  H.  Silvester,  Burk's  Falls. 

Beo'y-Treas Thos.  Bottomley,  South  River. 

Parry  Bound,  W President  W.  H.  Bums,  Orrville. 

Vice-President  Charles  Barney,  Parry  Bound. 

Bec'y-Treas James  8.  Miller,  Parry  Bound. 

P««l President  Geo.  Downey,  Castlederg. 

Vice-President  P.  G.  Dunton.  Britanni". 

2nd         "  E.  0.  Monkman,  Castlederg. 

Beo'y-Treas T   J.  Cumberland,  Brampton. 

Perth,  N President  Dunoan  Forbes,  Brocksden. 

Vice-President  Geo.  Goetz,  SebringvlUe. 

Beo'y-Treas 8.  H.  Pugh,  Milverton. 

Perth.  8 President  Joseph  Meighen,  St.  Marys. 

Vice-President  Wm.  Roy,  Bornholm. 

Beo'y-Treas P.  B.  Armstrong,  St.  Marys. 

Peterboro,  E President  P.  BirdsaU,  Birdcall 

Vice-President  E    Hawthorne,  Warsaw. 

Beo'y-Treas Chas.  O'Reilly,  Norwood. 

Peterboro,  W President R   Q.  Dench,  Lakefleld. 

Vice-President  Hu  C.  Garbutt,  Lakefleld. 

Beo'y-Treas Wm.  Collins,  Box  926,  Peterboro. 

P^c^oott President  Jonathan   Cross,  Caledonia  Spnugs. 

Vice-President  J.  J.  Johnstone,  Little  Rideau. 

Beo'y-Treas Wm.  Macadam,  Vankleek  Hill. 

Prince  Edward  President  Wm.  B.  Leavens,  Chisholm. 

Vice.J?resident  A.  M.  Clark,  Milford. 

Beo'y-Treas A.  8.  Yarwood,  Picton. 

Renfrew,  N President  Hiram  McLelland,  Beaohburg. 

Vice-President  John  Collins,  Beaohburg. 

Beo'y-Treas John  Brown.  Beaohburg. 

Renfrew,  B President  D.  Mulrhead,  Renfrew. 

Vice-President  James  O'Connor,  Renfrew. 

2nd         "  D.  Barr.  Renfrew. 

Beo'y-Treas G    Maclntyre,  Renfrew. 
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BuMeil President  Hon    W.  0-  Edwards,  BockUnd. 

Vice-President  D.  McDonald,  Bussell. 

2nd         "  Norman   >ViLson,  Cumberland. 

Beo'y-Treas W.  B.  Craig,  Russell.' 

Blmcoe,  C President  H.  G.  Todd.  Bmdolph. 

Vice-President  B.  Kelly,  Phelpston. 

Beo'y-Treas Wm   Pratt,  Penetang. 

8imooe.  E President  Geo.  Baikes,  Bar.ie. 

Vice-President  E.  W.  Kitchen.  T.oyering. 

Beo'y-Treas J.  B.  Hale,  Ori  lia. 

Simeo«.  B President  Jamea  Allen,  ChnrchiU. 

Vice-President  John  Bemnle,  Tottenham. 

Snd         "  Jameg  8.  Tiuff.  M.F.P.,  Cookstown. 

Bee'y-Treas £.  Jeffs,  Bond  Head. 

Bimeoe,    W President* W  J.  Ovens.  Duntroon. 

Vice-President  John  Smith,  Duntroon. 

2nd         "  J.  A.  McDermld.  Bti^yner. 

Beo'y-Treas John  ICcKee,  Duntroon. 

Btormont President  James  Begg,  Gravel  Hill. 

Vice-President  W.  A.  Morgan,  Au:t8Tille. 

Bec'y-Treas 0.  "W.  Young,  Cornwall. 

St.  Joseph  Island President  Geo.  Fish,  Carterton. 

Vice-President  P.  B.  Kent,  Kentvale. 

Bec'y-Treas A.  P.  Eddy,  Marksville. 

Vietoria,  E President  W.  H.  CuUis.  Powle's  Corners. 

Vice-President  Isaac  Fee,  Mt.  Pleasant. 

Bec'y-Treas Wm.  Thurston,  Boboaygeon. 

Vietoria.  W President  Wm.  Channon,  Oakwood. 

Vice-President  Donald  Jackson,  Woodville. 

Beo'y-Treas James  Keith,  Lindsay. 

Waterloo,  If President  Menno  8.  Snyder,  Bloomingdale. 

Vice-President  A.  B.  Snyder,  Elmira. 

and         "  J.  HiU,  Wellesley. 

Bec'y-Treas ^..,  VUen  Bhants,  Waterloo. 

Waterloo,  B President  Josiah  Hallman,  Washington. 

Vice-President  J.  D.  Newstead,  Preston. 

2nd         '•  ,.Wm.  Shaw,  Heepeler. 

8rd        "  S.  Herner,  Heepeler. 

Bec'y-Treas Wm.  Slater.  Gait. 

Assistant  Bec'y  C.  D   Brown,  HaysviUe 

Welland President  Robert  Shaw,  Bouthend. 

Vice-President  Charles  Ware,  Allanburg. 

Bec'y-Treas :W.  H.  Gainer.  Welland. 

Wellington,  G President  B.  B.  Young,  1  inkham. 

Vice-President  Hugh  Semple,  Hereward. 

Bec'y-Treas R.  D.  Nodwell.  Hillsburg. 

Wellington,  E President  Samuel  Waters.  Kenilworth. 

Vice-President    Joseph  Tuck,  Mount  For^^et. 

Bec'y-Treas Vlbert  Hellyer,  Kenilworth. 

Wellington.  B President  John  Barber,  Guelph. 

Vice-President  Wm.  Scott.  Eramosa. 

Bec'y-Treas G.  B.  Hood,  Guelph. 

Wellington.  W President  John  Fairweather.  Parker. 

Vice-President  W.  T.  Hambley,  Drayton. 

Beo'y-Treas B.  M.  Clemens.  Drayton. 

Union  (Br.  W.  Wellington). 

President  Alex.  Drnmmond,  Clifford- 

Vice-President  DaTid  Campbell.  Clifford. 

Beo'y-Treas John  Bhoemacker.  Clifford. 

Wentworth,  N President  B.  W   Tufgar,  MiUgroTe. 

Vice-President  William  Emmans,  Mountsburg. 

2nd        "  Henry  Watson.  Kirkwall. 

Beo'y-Treas ^.....^Jcs.  Stephenson,  Freelton. 

Wentworth.  B President  B.  Hlldreth,  Tapleytown. 

Vice-President  S.  J.  Kivel,  Lynden. 

Bec'y-Treas Erland  Lee.  Stoney  Creek. 

York,  E President  James  T.  Stewart,  MilUken. 

Vice-President J.  E.  Elliott.  Don. 

2nd         "  D.  G.  Gooderham,  Thornhlll 

3rd         "  Geo.  Bobinson.  Markham. 

Bee'y-Treas A.  .T.  Bevnold«.  Rcarboro  Jet. 

York.  W President A.  T.  Orth,  Kleinboxg. 

Vice-President  ,  ^ohn  .Tackson,  Klia. 

Beo'y-Treas B    L.  Crawford,  Emery. 
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OF 


FAIRS  AND  EXHIBITIONS. 


ANNUAL  MEETING. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  was  held  in  the  City  Hall,  Toronto,  on  Wed- 
nesday and  Thursday,  February  17th  and  i8th,  1904.  The  proceedings*  began  at  2  p.m. 
on  Wednesday,  the  President,  Mr.  J.  T.  Murphy,  occupying  the  Chair. 


ADDRESS  OF  WELOOME  BY  MAYOR  URQUHART. 

1  had  the  privilege  last  year  of  extending  to  you  the  welcome  of  the  city,  and  I  am 
particularly  pleased  to  be  able  to  welcome  you  again  this  year.  I  stated  at  that  time  that, 
when  you  came  again  I  hoped  you  would  have  a  better  place  to  meet  in.  I  am  pleased 
that  I  have  been  able  to  carry  out  my  promise,  and  have  secured  for  you  this  room  in 
the  City  IJall,  in  which  the  Industrial  Association  meets. 

I  am  convinced  that  our  fairs  have  had  a  g^'eat  deal  to  do  with  the  progress  the 
Pro\:r.c€  has  made,  along  agricultural  lines.  They  are  an  excellent  institution,  bring- 
ing, ac  they  do,  our  agriculturists  together  in  friendly  rivalry,  and  also  in  a  social  way. 
The  fact  that  the  dwellers  of  the  country  can  meet  together  there  and  touch  hands  and 
touch  hearts,  is  exceedingly  g^Qod  from  a  social  point  of  view. 

1  had  the  privilege  last  year  of  visiting  two  of  our  County  Fairs,  North  York  at 
Ncwmairket,  and  West  Elgin  at  Wallacetown.  Incidentally,  I  may  say  that  one  of  the 
first  offices  I  ever  held  was  that  of  Secretary  of  the  West  Elgin  Agricultural  Society. 
I  wa5i  very  gratified  to  see  the  progress  that  had  been  made,  and,  generally  speaking, 
the  manner  in  which  these  fairs  were  being  conducted.  The  point  that  struck  me  par;- 
ticuhrl>  in  connection  with  the  West  Elgin  Fair  was  the  new  system  of  judging,  exp-jrt 
judges  being  employed,  who  were  sent  out  by  the  Ontario  Department  of  Agriculture.  I 
remember  that  in  the  old  days  there  was  considerable  heart-burning  over  the  decisions 
when  the  locai  men  did  the  work,  and  I  consider  that  this  new  feature  is  an  exceedingly 
good  one. 

Another  admirable  feature  was  the  fact  that  these  judges  gave  the  reasons  for  their 
decisions,  explaining  why  they  gave  the  prize  to  one  animal  instead  of  another.  That 
struck  me  as  an  exceedingly  good  educative  feature. 

I  think  it  would  be  a  very  desirable  thing  if  all  the  fairs  in  the  Province  could  be 
represented  at  a  gathering  of  this  kind — perhaps  they  are — ^because  I  realize  how  much 
infcrmation  we  can  gain  one  from  another  at  these  conventions. 

I  sincerely  trust  that  your  visit  to  our  city  will  be  a  pleasant  one,  that  your  discus- 
sions will  be  full  of  interest,  and  that  you  will  carry  away  from  this  meeting  ideas  that 
will  be  of  advantage  and  profit  to  the  various  fairs  you  represent,  and  not  only  to  their 
adv;.ntagc,  but  to  the  advantage  of  the  whole  agricultural  community. 
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lu  coming  together  again  at  this  our  annual  meeting,  it  is  certainly  a  cause  for  con- 
gratulation to  find  the  deep  interest  evinced  by  the  various  Societies  of  the  Province, 
and  to  have  with  us  such  a  large  number  of  representatives,  as  it  undoubtedly,  augurs 
well  for  the  future.  No  doubt  there  arc  some  here  who  belonged  to  the  Association 
at  its  organization,  and  who  remember  well  how  we  labored  aloog  ior  many  years 
merely  existing,  as  it  were,  but  well  knowing  that  there  was  much  needed  work  to  be 
done  ;  but  so  very  many  of  the  Societies  stood  aloof  that  at  various  times  we  were  very 
much  discouraged  and  about  to  give  up.  Yet  we  kept  plodding  along,  and  at  last  we 
gained  the  attention  and  help  of  the  Department,  and  by  the  very  generous  and  kindly 
ftid  extended  to  our  Assoctationf  we  are  cognizant  of  the  fact  that  great  good  is  being 
accomplished.  Out  fairs  are  becoming  more  uniform,  and  are  governed  very  largely  ty 
the  sam'  rules  and  regulation  ;  new  features  are  being  introduced,  and  the  people  are 
being  educated  up  to  the  fact  that  a  higher  ideal  in  our  work  must  be  attained.  All 
praise,  therefore,  is  certainly  due  to  those  who  so  persistently  adhered  to  the  good 
work. 

Th*  system  of  expert  judges  is  being  more  extensively  employed  each  year,  and 
from  what  our  Superintendent  reports^  it  is  getting  a  somewhat  difficult  matter  to  engage 
the  number  required.  I  trust  the  good  work  may  still  go  on,  as  I  am  convinced  that 
most  o^  the  great  improvement  in  our  .fairs  is  due  to  the  said  system. 

School  Children's  Day  is,  J  venture  to  predict,  sure  to  become  one  of  the  most  prom- 
inent features  of  the  successful  fair.  I  found  with  us  that  for  two  years  we  could  not 
induce  any  of  the  schools  to  take  any  part  in  our  progrramme  ;  yet  we  did  not  falter  but 
enlarged  the  number  of  prizes  in  the  way  of  displays,  drilling  and  marching,  for  rural 
schools  and  also  for  those  in  towns  and  villages,  club  swinging,  wrist  exercises,  etc.,  as 
well  as  sports  and  games  for  the  school  children,  and  I  am  pleased  to  state  that  last  year 
we  had  several  schools  enter  the  list  and  a  large  number  of  school  children*  contesting 
in  the  games,  etc.  We  also  had  some  horseback  sports  for  the  afternoon,  such,  as  nov- 
elty races,  potato  races  and  skirt  and  bonnet  races,  and  these  with  the  schools  made  a 
very  enioyable  time,  so  much  so  that  we  had  on  the  second  day  a  much  larger  attendance 
than  for  years.  It  its  our  purpose  to  still  further  add  to  this»  part  of  our  programme  for 
this  year,  as  we  feel  assured  it  will  add  greatly  to  the  interest  in  our  fair. 

Nature  Study  should  be  in  every  way  encouraged  by  each  and  every  Society  as  one 
of  its  educational  features,  and  thus  draw  the  attention  of  the  boys  and  girls  more 
directly  to  the  desired  object. 

Another  very  instructive  competition  is  that  of  correctly  naming  the  diflFerent  varie- 
ties of  apples  and  quality  of  same  open  to  children  from  ten  to  sixteen  years  of  age. 
The  deep  interest  taken  by  the  large  number  of  children  competing  shows  conclusively 
that  it  must  prove  a  great  educative  work. 

Having  experimental  plots  on  our  grounds  the  past  year,  Prof.  21avitz  was  present 
and  gav  *  addresses  to  large  audiences  at  stated  intervals,  regarding  the  different  grains, 
gr2i»ses,  roots,  cover  crops,  etc.  One  great  object  lesson  demonstrated  was  that  mus- 
tard, wliich  had  been  sown  with  the  grain,  could  be  killed  by  spraying  without  injuring 
ths  grain.  'Many  consiidered  this  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  educative  leatures  of 
the  fair. 

As  we  now  have  Women's  Institutes  in  nearly  every  district,  I  would  strongly  recom- 
mend the  having  of  a  Women's  Bmlding  or  tent  for  domestic  science,  and  as  the 
Women's  In^itutes  will  be  only  too  pleased  to  co-operate  -with  the  Agricultural  Societies 
in  ms^king  a  -special  feature  of  women's  work,  success  is  sure,  as  very  useful  and  instruc- 
tive work  is  demonstrated  and  deep  interest  taken  therein. 

Discussion  still  goes  at  our  meetings  regarding  the  management  of  our  fairs,  and 
I  am  pleased  to  see  that  througih  it  all  the  best  of  feeling  prevails,  the  general  thought 
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being  to  do  only  what  is  ior  the  benefiting  and  elevatiag  oi  our  Societies.  I  notice,  how- 
ever, in  most  of  the  newspaper  reports  all  over  the  country  thait  the  fairs  <knng  the  most 
are  thost  working  along  educational  lines,  rather  than  those  paying  out  large  amounts 
for  various  attractions  M^ny  of  the  fairs  are  starting  out  on  new  lines,  and  we  can  only 
w.iii  and  see  what  the  general  results  may  be,  and  whatever  is  said  and  done  must  be,  as 
formerly,  in  the  most  kindly  and  considenate  manner,  and  we  can  rest  assured  that  even** 
tually  that  which  is  for  the  best  wil4  no  doubt  prevail. 

The  question  of  a  uniform  set  of  books  which  would  generally  be  acceptable  to  the 
majority  of  \ht  fairs  has  come  before  us  at  vairious  sessions,  and  at  present  it  is  a  very 
important  matter.  It  is  felt  that  something  should  be  done  with  it,  and  I  trust  that  it 
may  i  eceive  due  consideration  at  this  time,  either  by  the  appointing  of  a  special  commit- 
tec  from  this  Association,  or  by  the  Superintendent,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Depart- 
ment and  this  Association. 

« 

I  have  felt  lor  some  time  that  we  have  been  going  on  with  our  business  in  rather  an 
un<satisiartory  manner,  having  no  fixed  special  order  of  our  own,  or  any  regular  order  oi 
business,  so  at  the  meeting  of  the  Executive  I  referred  to  tiie  matter  and  submitted  a 
draft  for  their  consideration.  After  discussion  it  was  carried  that  the  following  be 
adopted  as  the  regular  order  ol  business  for  our  sessions  : 

First  day — Reading  minutes  of  previous  meetings  ;  Report  of  Standing  Committees  ; 
Report  of  Select  Committees ;  Reading  of  Communications. 

Second  day.,  afternoon— Unfinished  business  ;  New  business  ;  Treasurer's  Statement ; 
Nomination  and  election  of  Officers.  This,  therefore,  will  be  followed  out  as  closely  as 
possible  at  stated  intervals,  the  addresses  and  discussions  as  given  in  the  programme 
beiag  interspersed  between  same. 

We  are  also  brought  face  to  face  with  a  matter  of  the  deepest  interest  to  us  as  an 
Association.  I  refer  to  the  case  of  our  Superintendent.  As  you  are  all  no  doubt  aware, 
Mr.  Creelman  has  been  appointed  President  of  the  Ontario  Agricultural  College  at 
Guelph,  thus  necessitating  his  giving  up  the  position  of  Superintendent  of  Fairs  ;  and 
although  we  rejoice  with  hkn  in  having  received  such  excellent  promotion,  we  still  regret 
his  departure  from  among  us.  I  thmk  we  can  truthfully  say  that  he  has  conserved  our 
interest  to  the  fullest  extent  ;  and  endeavored  at  all  times  to  advance  them.  Always 
couiteous  and  obliging  in  all  his  dealings  with  the  various  Societies,  we  can  only  hope 
and  trust  that  in  his  new  position  he  may  be  in  every  way  successful,  feeling  assured 
that  the  usual  tact  and  energy  evinced  in  our  work  will  be  still  further  manifested  as 
President  of  the  College,  an  institution  which  we  are  proud  to  know  stands  to-day  as 
one  of  the  best  on  this  continent  While  acknowledging  the  difficulty  of  foUowing  such 
a  thorough-going  President  as  Dr.  Mills,  we  yet  'believe  he  has  that  in  him  which  will 
ensure  success,  and  therefore  can  only  wis4i  him  God's  speed. 

In  Mr.  Cowan,  his  successor,  we  have  one  acquainted  with-  fair  work,  bright  and 
activo,  and  I  bespeak  for  him  the  cordial  and  loyal  support  of  this  Association. 

We  are  greatly  pleased  to  again  have  the  Hon.  Minister  of  Ag^riculture  taking  part 
in  our  programme,  and  presiding  at  our  meeting  this  evening,  recognizing  as  we  do  at 
all  times  the  very  deep  interest  taken  by  him  in  agriculture. 

We  also  extend  to  all  the  other  gentlemen  taking  part  in  our  programme  our  thanks 
for  their  efforts  in  our  behalf. 

In  concluding,  I  trust  our  meeting  together  may  result  in  much  good,  and  that  in 
all  otFr  deliberatiJons  we  may  seek  to  advance  the  cause  we  have  so  much  at  heart,  ftver 
striving  to  nsaintain  that  generous  and  friendly  spirit  which  has  always  pervaded  our 
gatherings.       • 

Rev.  C.  B.  Clarke  :  I  notice  a  reference  to  children's  work  at  your  exhibition  ;  I 
should  like  to  hear  how  this  matter  is  conducted  by  you. 
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The  Preaident :  Far  one  thing,  we  have  an  apple-namin^g  competition.  We  take  a 
number  of  varieties  of  apples  and  mix  them  together  ;  the  competitors  are  allowed  in, 
one  at  a  time,  and  the  prize  is  given  to  the  one  who  names  the  greatest  number  of  vari- 
eties correctly,  and  classifies  them  as  to  quality.    It  is  very  instructive  to  the  children. 

Mr.  A.  McNefliU,  Fruit  Division,  Ottawa  :  I  visited  several  fairs  last  year  where  this 
feature  was  introduced,  and  the  interest  manifested  by  the  children  was  undoubted. 
Some  of  the  boys  .correctly  named  forty  out  of  fifty  varieties.  I  think  it  would  be  well 
to  extend  the  system  and  to  introduce  it  into  the  Public  Schools,  afterwards*  having  th*^ 
children  comx>ete  at  the  fairs.  This  would  be  a  splendid  advertising  feature.  In  speaking 
of  advertising,  I  think  the  fact  is  too  often  overlooked  that  it  is  necessary  to  advertise 
the  show  the  whole  year  through.  You  leave  the  advertising  too  much  to  the  nev^spaper 
men  ;  that  is  not  sufficient  to  insure  a  siuccessful  fair. 

In  addition  to  the  apple  competition,  an  endeavor  might  be  made  to  introduce  var- 
ious lines  of  the  man-ual  training  idea — drawing,  wood-work,  map-drawing,  naming  vari- 
eties of  wood,  polishing  the  same,  and  the  naming  of  mineralogical  specimens — things 
the  cbiklTen  could  take  up  with  their  teachers  ;  and  then  have  a  competition  at  the  fairs 
in  thesf  departments. 

The  President :  The  thought  that  Mr.  McNeill  has  brought  out  is  covered  pretty 
well  at  our  exhibition.  We  get  out  a  circular  for  School  Children's  Day  in  (March  or 
April,  and  send  a  package  to  every  teacher  in  the  county  to  distribute  among  his  pupils. 
This  circular  contains  the  programme  for  the  day,  and  the  list  of  the  children's  competi- 
tions, with  the  rules  and  conditions  fully  explained.  We  have  prizes  for  collection  of 
grains,  collections  of  insects,  etc.,  and  also  for  drilling  and  marching,  dub-swinging,  and 
children's  races.  We  purpose  adding  to  the  list  this  .year,  and  I  consider  it  one  of  the 
best  features  we  have  at  the  fair. 

It  was  moved  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Sheppard,  seconded  by  Mr.  Moody,  and  carried.  That  as 
the  minutes  appear  in  printed  form  in  the  report,  they  should  be  taken  as  read. 


AGRICULTURAL  SOaETY  STATISTICS. 

Bv  Captain  W.  F.  MdMaster,  Assistant  Secretary,  Department  of  Agriculture. 

We  have  in  the  Province  of  Ontario  97  District  Agricultural  Societies,  383  Township 
and  Horticultural  Societiesi,  making  a  total  of  480  Societies.  These  are  required  by  law 
to  makj*  their  returns— consisting  of  the  financial  statement  and  list  of  members  and  the 
names  of  the  officers  and  directors — to  the  Department  within  thirty  days  of  the  annual 
meeting,  and  forms  are  supplied  to  e^ch  secretary  for  this  purpose.  For  1903,  357  Soci- 
eties have  reported,  27  are  in  abeyance — ^that  is,  the  returnsi  are  incomplete  in  some 
particular, — ^while  there  are  95  Societies  that  have  not  yet  reported  at  all.  This  is  a 
regrettable  state  of  aflfaors,  and  I  wish  to  draw  the  attention  of  this  Society  to  it,  as 
it  delays  us  very  much  in  getting  out  our  statistical  report  on  Agricultural  Societies, 
and  besides  that  it  is  a  violation  of  the  Statute,  and  might  lead  to  the  grant  being  with- 
held from  Societies  that  do  not  comply  with  the  law. 

Apart  from  this,  many  of  the  returns  come  in  incomplete,  and  show  evidences  of 
carelessness  in  compiling  them.  Often  the  name  of  the  Society  is  omitted,  and  we  have 
to  refer  to  the  envelope  for  the  post-mark  and  trace  the  society  in  that  way. 

Another  matter  to  which  I  should  like  to  draw  the  attention  of  Secretaries  is  that 
these  returns  cannot  be  sent  to  the  Department  post  free.  Up  to  the  present  time,  forty 
or  fifty  of  these  returns  have  been  mailed  to  us  this  year  without,  postage. 

Referring  to  the  discussion  on  children's  exhibits,  there  i si  nothing  that  has  a  more 
refining  and  elevating  infiuence  on  children  than  plants  and  flowers.    It  is  not  necessary 
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to  give  large  amounts  in  i>rizes  in  competitions  of  this  kind..  I  think  the  better  way 
would  be  to  give  bulbs  and  plants,  which  the  children  might  cultivate,  with  a  view  vo 
competing  ivith  them  at  the  next  exhibition. 

Mr.  Geo.  C  Creelman  :  The  unsatisf aotoi  y  nature  o£  the  returns  made  to  the  De- 
partment by  Agxiculturad  Societies  is  a  matter  which  we  bring  up  each  year,  but  take 
no  dehnite  action,  and  consequently  no  improvement  resuits.  It  appears  to  me  that  we 
are  not  doing  our  whole  duty  in  this  connection.  The  Department  has  been  very  lenient 
in  allowing  irregularities  of  this  kind  to  go  on,  believing  that  the  farmers  cannot  be  as 
strictly  dealt  with  in  business  matters  as  men  in  other  lines  of  business  would  be.  Still, 
this  leniency  can  be  carried  too  far,  and  the  laxity  of  the  Secretaries  in  this  respect 
handicaps  the  Department  very  much  in  its  work,  and  creates  unnecessary  trouble.  Wc 
are  I  old  that  this  year  95  Societies)  have  not  yet  reported.  There  would  be  a  grdat  fuss 
if  th'i  Department  were  to  write  these  Societies,  telling  them  that  their  grant  would  be 
withheld  for  the  ensuing  year  ;  yet,  as  they  had  not  complied  with  the  Statute,  this 
would  be  perfectly  legitimate  ;  but  because  it  has  not  been  done  in  the  past.  Societies 
take  advantage  of  the  good  nature  of  the  Department.  We  had  the  same  trouble  with 
the  Farmers'  Institutes  at  one  time,  and  we  issued  a  circular,  stating  that  if  the  report 
were  not  sent  in  within  ten  dajrs  of  the  annual  meeting,  the  grant  would  not  be  forth- 
coming. As  a  result,  there  was  liot  a  single  delinquent  last  season  but  one,  and  he  had 
a  Lrst-class  excuse.  I  am  not  saying  this  as  a  threat,  because  I  am  going  out  of  the  De- 
partment, and  because  I  do  not  think  it  is  the  right  way  to  go  about  it,  but  I  ask  for 
your  co-operation  with  the  Department  in  this  marten 

Capt.  McMabter  :  In  justice  to  the  farmers,  I  may  say  that  it  is  the  professional 
men  who  are  the  ddinquentsi  rather  than  they^ 

'Mr.  VV.  J.  Moody,  Berlin  ;  There  is  no  question  that  the  Department  should  have 
better  consideration  in  reference  to  the  returns.  I  think  that  sometimes  the  delay  is 
caused  by  a  change  of  Secretaries. 

Mr  T.  F.  Wallace  :  But  the  secretary  is  not  >:hanged  till  the  annual  meeting,  by 
which  time  the  report  and  financial  statement  should  be  prepared  in  order  that  it  may 
be  considered  at  that  meeting. 

Mr.  J  as.  Mitchell,  Goderich  :  Might  not  some  of  the  responsibility  be  fairly  placed 
on  thi:  shoulders  of  the  president  ?  It  is  the  president's  duty  to  see  that  the  financial 
statement  is  ready  for  the  annual  meeting.  Sometimes  presidents  are  very  lax  in  this 
fCipcct.  They  should  see  that  their  subordinate  officers  comply  with  the  law.  I  do  not 
know  that  any  injustice  would  be  done  to  anybody  if  the  grant  were  withdrawn  in  such 
cases.  The  president  is  the  highest  executive  officer,  and  the  secretary  is  simply  his 
medium,  through  whom  all  clerical  work  of  this  kind  should  be  performed  ;  and  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  president  to  see  that  he  does  it. 

The  President :  No  self-respecting  president  would  come  before  his  annual  meeting 
without  a  properly  prepared  and  audited  financial  statement.  The  law  says  that  the 
report,  after  having  been  approved  by  the  meeting,  shall  be  placed  on  permanent  record 
on  the  books  of  the  Society,  and  shall  also  be  sent  within  one  month  to  the  Department. 
What  is  the  practice  of  the  Department  where  a  Society  does  not  send  it  its  returns  ? 

Mr.  Creelman  :    The  delinquents  are  written  to  until  they  do  send  them. 

A  Delegate  :  We  get  no  acknowledgment  irom  the  Department  saying  that  our  re- 
port has  been  received. 

Capt.  McMa".ter :    We  request  that  the  returns  be  sent  by  registered  mail. 

It  was  moved  by  Mr.  Sheppard,  seconded  by  Mr.  Moody  :  That  a  specific  date  be  set 
for  making  the  returns  to  the  Department,  and  that  the  responsibility  for  seeing  that 
it  is  done  should  rest  upon  the  president. 

Mr.  McNeill  :  Would  not  the  ground  be  covered  by  giving  the  Department  the 
endcrsation  of  this  meeting  in  enforcing  the  law  as  it  is  at  present  ?  I  move  in  amend- 
ment that  the  resolution  be  referred  back. 

Mr,  J.  M.  Gardhouse  seconded,  and  the  amendment  was  carried. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  AORI CULTURAL  SOCIETIES. 

,  By  G.  C.  Creelman,  Toronto. 

WitiJ  the  exception  of  the  Legislature  itself,  the  Agricultural  Societies  are  the  oWest 
organization  in  the  Province  of  Ontario.  Their  origin  dates  back  as  far  as  17S3,  and 
since  tliat  time  they  have  been  in  continuous  operation  up  to  the  present  In  the  early 
days,  fairs  or  exhibitions  were  not  held,  but  monthly  meetings  were  arranged  for,  at 
which  agricultural  questions  were  discussed  and  agricultural!  books  exchanged. 

During  the  last  fifty  years  the  principal  function  of  an  agricultural  society  has  been 
to  hold  a  tair,  and  this  p^revails  at  the  present  time.  In  that  time  very  little  change  has 
takon  place  in  the  nature  or  arrangements  of  our  shows,  if  any,  except  our  large  ciry 
exhibitions,  such  as  are  held  in  Toronto,  Ottawa  and  London.  Within  the  last  two  or 
three  years,  however,  a  marked  change  may  be  noticed.  Many  Fair  Boards  have  taken 
on  a  new  phasie  ;  the  fakir  in  many  cases  has  been  discontinued,  and  as  better  prices  for 
farm  products  and  better  methods  of  farming  have  come  into  practice,  many  of  our  fall 
fairs  have  risen  to  meet  the  new  conditions. 

Live  S  (t  o  c  k.  In  live  stock  classes  particularly,  we  no^e  a  marked  improvemeut. 
This  means  much  more  than  might  be  noticed  by  the  cas'ual  observer.  Eighty  per  cent. 
of  all  products  grown  on  our  Canadian  iarms  is  ied  to  live  stock.  Therefore,  any  thing 
which  ^ill  tend  to  improve  the  quality  of  our  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  swine  and  poultry  \«-ill 
add  materially  to  our  national  wealth.  We  are  a  people  entirely  dependent  on  agricul- 
ture in  this  Province,  and  the  general  intelligence  and  capabilities  of  our  people  can 
probably  be  shown  in  no  clearer  light  than  when  we  look  into  our  live  stock  statistics. 
Ten  years  ago,  there  were  reported  in  this  Province  2,057,882  head  of  cattle,  valued  at 
$47,718,025.  In  1902,  we  find  very  little  increase  in  number,  viz..  2,562,584  ;  but  their  value 
has  increased  until  now  we  find  them  worth  $63,517,342.  Our  swine,  ten  years  ago,  were 
valued  at  $6,622,129,  while  to-day  they  have  nearly  doubled,  being  worth  $11,262,265.  Our 
horses  also  have  increased  in  value  to  the  extent  of  $5,000,000,  while  our  farm  property, 
including  buildings,  implements,  and  live  stock,  totals  over  one  billion  dollars  in  cash  ; 
and  all  these  improvements  have  been  accomplished  without  increase  in  the  population. 

I  have  not  time  to  go  into  all  the  reasons  which  have  led  up  to  these  improvements, 
but  I  would  like  to  use  one  illustration, — that  of  the  bacon  hog.  Five  years  ago,  not 
five  per  cent,  of  the  hogs  of  the  Province  of  Ontario  were  oi  the  type  now  required  for 
the  best  trade  of  English  breakfast  bacon.  To-day,  we  find  seventy-five  per  cent,  good 
maiketable  animals,  and  the  price  has  advanced  almost  in  proportion  to  the  quality  of 
the  stock.  The  Hon.  Mr.  Dryden,  Minister  of  Agriculture,  consulted  our  pork-packers 
and  ileading  swine  prodiicers,  and  found  out  what  the  market  was  demanding  and  for 
what  the  packers  were  prctt>ared  to  pay  something  alx)ve  the  ordinary  market  price. 
When  this  was  ascertained,  three  things  were  done,  with  the  object  of  increasing  the 
pre  portion  of  ^ood  ones  and  thereby  decreasing  the  proportion  of  pigs  unsuited  for  the 
reqtiirements  of  the  market  :  ^ 

(i)  Judges  were  appointed  to  the  Ontario  Provincial  Winter  F»air  from  the  pork- 
packin^s  establishments)  themselves.  They  were  instructed  to  judge  all  the  hogs  that 
came  ui:der  their  inspection  from  the  standpoint  of  their  qualifications  to  make  good 
breakfast  bacon.  This  created  no  end  of  discussion.  Those  who  were  used  to  the  thick, 
fat  animal,  declared  that  the  pigs  which  took  first  prize  were  lean  and  unfinished,  and  if 
killed  in  that  condition,  would  prove  unprofitable.  The  Minister  knew  he  was  right,  and 
caried  the  war  still  further. 

(2)  Hogs  of  the  proper  type  were  selected  and  photographed.  Some  thick,  fat  hogs 
were  treated  in  like  manner.  These  photographs  were  enlarged,  and  each  Farmers* 
Institute  delegation  were  instructed'  to  display  these  photographs,  and  make  a  short  talk 
at  cA'ery  meeting  held  in  the  Province  of  Ontario  during  the  coming  winter.  In  this 
way,  147,000  farmers  listened  to  the  addresses,  and  heard  the  discussions  on  the  subject 
of  "Improved  Bacon  Hogs,"  during  the  first  year. 
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(3)  A  number  of  the  fall  fairs  of  the  Province  were  solicited  to  help  in  the  .work, 
and  they  responded  by  adding  classes  for  bacon  hogs,  and  appointing  judges  who  know 
the  requirements  of  the  markets. 

And  so  the  breeding  of  swine  in  Ontario  has  been  revolutionized  in  such  a  short  time 
that  the  great-grandmother  of  the  pigs  of  to-day  would  hardly  recognize  her  own  off- 
spring, i 

Expert  Judges.  When  live  stock  came  to  occupy  such  an  important  placse 
in  our  general  economy,  the  necessity  for  its  proper  classification  at  once  became  ap- 
parent. Certain  animala  on  the  average  farm  are  helping  to  pay  off  the  mortgage,  whik 
others  in  the  same  flock  or  herd  are  not  paying  for  their  board.  It  was  with  the  idea  of 
helping  the  farmer  to  distinguish  between  these  two  classes  that  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture undertook  to  name  competent  judges  for  our  fall  fairs  last  year.  One  hundred 
and  fifty-two  fairs  took  advantage  of  the  offer  of  the  Department,  and  were  supplied  with 
cctfii'i  etcnt  men  to  judge  their  live  stock.  The  indications  are  that  there  will  be  a  greater 
num1>er  in  1904. 

The  principal  axivantage  to  be  derived  from  competent  judging  of  live  stock  is  that 
the  young  farmers,  who  are  looking  about  for  pure-bred  animals  to  improve  their  herds 
and  i^ocks,  fwill,  if  the  animals  are  judged  according  to  their  merits,  be  in  a  position  to 
select  animals  of  superior  quality.  On  the  other  hand,  where  the  judiging  is  not  well 
done,  imany  thousands  of  <dollars  of  injury  has  been  done  Canadian  live  stock  by  farmers 
using  such  animals  in  their  herds  as  have  been  given  a  premiimi  when  such  animals 
were  not  what  the  highest-priced  market  demanded. 

Educational  Features.  Fair  Boards  are  generally  beginning  to  realize 
that  in  order  to  attract  the  best  people  in.  the  community,  they  must  at  the  time  of  their 
fairs  exclude  from  their  grounds  such  side  shows  and  other  pertormances  as  are  vulgar 
or  di*  h<inest.  The  fair  ground  must  be  a  place  where  neighbors  and  acquaintances  can 
meet  together  and  renew  former  friendships,  where  instruction  may  be  obtained  in  better 
methods  of  farming,  where  the  latest  and'  most  improved  farm  machinery  can  be  seen 
in  operation,  and  where  the  best  products  of  the  farm  and  garden  can  be  shown  to  the 
utmost  advantage.  Now,  all  this  means  persevering  and  painstaking  effort  on  the  part 
of  one  or  more  men  in  each  community. 

There  never  was  a  time  in  the  history  of  agriculture  when  the  farmers  of  this  country 
were  crying  out  for  instruction  as  they  are  to-day.  The  Agricultural  College  is  full 
almost  to  its  capacity.  The  Short  Course  in  Live  ^Stock  Judging  is  proving  most  popu- 
lar. The  Dairy  Schools  have  their  quota  of  young  men  and  young  women.  The  Farmerji* 
Institutes  were  never  more  popular  than  at  the  present  moment ;  and  6,000  women  have 
banded  themselves  together  in  Women's  Institutes,  and  are  crying  out  for  better  methods 
and  better  management  in  the  home. 

What  is  our  duty  in  the  matter?  Where  do  we,  as  Fair  'Managersi,  stand  in  this  educa- 
tional battle  ?  Are  we  seriously  endeavoring  to  instruct  our  people,  or  are  we  striving  to 
entettain  only  ?  Is  it  worth  the  fight  to  work  up  attractions  to  secure  a  gate  receipt 
sufficient  to  pay  for  the  attractions?  Some  of  you  are  doing  this.  Others  go  to  the  other 
extieme.  The  directors  work  hard,  put  on  a  good  show,  offer  large  prizes, — all  for  the 
benefit  of  half  a  dozen  men  in  the  community.  What  I  would  plead  for  now  is  not  for 
a  revc'lftion  in  your  methods  of  operation,  but  that  you  get  as  far  as  possible  the  best 
return  for  yovar  money  expended.  If  you  have  good  stock  on  the  grounds,  let  them  be 
bronght  out ;  and  hire  some  one  to  explain  their  good  points  to  the  people.  The  same 
applies  to  fruit,  poultry,  grain  and  roots. 

Seme  Suggestions  for  Future  Work. 

(i)  Labelling  Exhibit  s.  <Have  your  exhibits  properly  labelled;  and  while 
it  wculd  take  some  little  time  to  prepare  a  description  of  a  life  history  of  the  products 
shown,  it  would  more  than  repay  you  for  the  time  spent  thereon.  For  example,  if  one 
man  shc-wts  superior  varieties  of  grain,  there  should  be  a  card  attached,  plainly  naming 
the  variety,  the  conditions  under  which  it  was  grown,  and  so  forth. 
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(2)  Better  Show  Rings.  Try  to  remember  that  your  show  is  not  run  for 
the  entire  benefit  oi  the  exhibitors.  Those  who  have  paid  their  money  at  the  gate  arc 
entitled  to  see  and  hear  what  is  going  on.  Thh  cannot  be  accomplished  amongst  the 
live  stock  without  better  show  rings.  This  is  most  important ;  and  you  will  be  surprised 
to  find  the  amount  of  interest  that  will  be  taken  in  your  judging  just  as  soon  as  you  have 
provided  a  proper  ring  .for  the  animals  and  the  judges. 

(3)  Platform'  for  Judge.  There  should  also  be  a  slightly  elevated  platform 
on  which  the  judge  can  stand  to  give  his  reasons  for  the  awards.  Many  of  our  judges 
report  that  last  year  they  could  only  be  heard  by  those  immediately  surrounding  them, 
and  people  twenty  feet  away  were  not  aware  of  what  was  taking  place. 

(4')  P  r  i  z  e  Lists.  A  number  oi  the  prize  lists  need  still  further  attention.  To 
give  one  illustration,  I  would  advocate  the  doing  away  entirely  with  the  general  purpose 
class   for  horses.     One  of  our  judges  of   1903  reported  in  this  connection  as  follows  : 

At  M there  was  only  one  team  in  the  general  puriwse  class,  and  they  were  not 

worth  more  than  $200.  Yet,  they  took  three  first  prizes,  amounting  to  nearly  the  value 
cf  thr.  animab.  Continuing  the  same,  the  judge  said  that  of  the  nine  fairs  he  had  attended, 
not  a  single  general  purpose  horse  under  three  years  of  age  came  before  him;  that  is, 
not  one  fit  for  the  "carriage  or  saddle,"  which  are  two  of  the  principal  requisites  in  a 
general  purpose  horse.  Most  of  our  horse  judges  als)o  agree  that  the  agricultural  class 
is  all  Tight.  Most  of  our  judges  also  recommend  that  the  saddle  horse  should  be  encour- 
aged more.  Farmers*  boys  should  be  taught  to  ride  and  break  horses  into  the  saddle. 
Our  townspeople  ride  a  great  deal,  and  they  prefer  buying  their  horses  direct  from  the 
farm,  rather  than  from  a  trader.  In  the  latter  case,  the  horse  has  been  taken  too  late  to 
make  th-^  very  best  kind  of  a  saddle  animal. 

(5)  W  o  m  e  n '  s  Work.  This  should  be  encouraged.  Every  fair  ground  should 
have  a  department,  or,  better  still,  a  tent  or  separate  building  that  the  women  can  call 
their  owil  Here  the>  could  display  the  product*  oi  their  own  hands,  and  in  addition, 
have  practical  demonstrations  in  different  kinds  of  home  work,  including  butter-making, 
cooking,  and  so  forth. 

(6)  C  h  i  1  d  r  e  n.  I  am  pleased  to  see  that  school  children's  da>  is  becoming  a 
conimon  feature  of  many  of  our  fairs.  Sports  are  arranged  and  the  children  are  rewarded 
for  the  difi'erent  contests, — ^the  naming  of  miscellaneous  assortments  of  apples,  prizes  for 
collections  of  leaves,  weeds,  and  insects,  and  so  forth, — all  interesting  and  instructive. 

(7)  Experimental  Plots.  This  subject  is  down  for  special  discussion  at 
this  meeting.  I  know  of  no  one  feature  of  our  fairs,  apart  from  competent  live  stock 
judging,  that  shouki  prove  of  such  special  interest  to  our  farmers.  Six  shows  adopted 
the  plots  last  year,  and  I  think  it  could  be  arranged  with  the  Department  to  help,  say, 
a  dozen,  during  1904. 

(8)  Programme.  I  was  pleased  to  receive  a  number  of  splendid  programmes 
last  year.  They  stated  just  what  was  going  to  take  place  at  the  fair,  and  at  what  hour. 
With  such  system,  it  will  not  be  k>ng  before  your  patrons  will  materially  help  you  in 
carrying  out  your  programme  by  being  at  the  appointed  attractions  at  the  time  they  are 
adveitised. 

(9)  Buildings.  At  the  last  meeting  I  was  requested  to  corresiwnd  with  the 
diflFerent  Fair  Boards  in  tihe  United  States  and  Canada,  and  if  practicable  to  prepare  plans 
for  a  model  fair  building.  I  conducted  the  correspondence,  but  found  opinions  differing 
so  n.uch  that  I  am  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  no  one  set  of  plans  will  suit  half  a  dozen 
fairs.  I  am  also  lof  the  opinion  that  the  large  Main  Building,  to  contain  all  sorts  of 
exhibts,  is  a  mistake.  Single  buildings  for  certain  classes  of  exhibits  are  proving  much 
more  satisfactory.  So  many  fairs  have  been  crippled  financially  by  the  loss  of  taheir  main 
building,  that  it  seems  to  be  a  mistake  to  put  so  much  money  in  one  place.  Separate 
buildings  also  serve  to  divide  the  crowd,  and  thus  prevent  the  jamming  that  is  so  often 
seen  ac  our  one-building  shows. 

(10)  Your  Secretary,  In  this  connection,  I  would  say, — Get  the  right  4nan. 
Then  pay  him  well  and  hold  him  responsible  for  the  success  of  the  show.    The  directors 
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can  dc  just  so  much  ;  and  the  president  can  help  just  so  far ;  but  the  success  or  fail  are 
of  the  show  will  depend  upon  the  amount  of  energy  and  intelligence  displayed  by  your 
secretary. 

(ii)  Local  Associations.  In  my  opinion,  it  is  mosit  desirable  that  repre- 
sentatives of  the  different  Fair  Board's  in  each  district  should  get  together  and  discuss  the 
needs  of  that  particular  district.  They  should  then  try  to  give  prominence  in  their  prize 
lists  and  on  their  fair  grounds  to  those  features  of  agricultural  work  that  are  most  com- 
mon and  most  profitable  in  the  neighborhood.  For  instance,  if  dairying  is  the  principal 
industry,  then  a  large  part  of  yow  money  should  be  expended  on  dairy  cattle,  dairy 
in-.plemcnts,  dairy  demonstrations,  and  so  forth.  If  it  is  a  purely  fruit  section,  your  fair 
should  be  largely  a  fruit  fair. 

If,  therefore,  your  different  Fair  Boards  would  form  a  local  association  and  hold 
regular  meetings,  you  could  discuss  subjects  of  particular  interest  to  your  district  to 
much  better  advantage  than  can  be  done  in  an  Association  such  as  I  am  addressing  to- 
diy.  Three  such  societies  have  already  been  organized,  and  are  doing  very  good  work, 
— one  ill  the  Niagara  Peninsula,  one  in  the  Ottawa  Valley,  and  one  in  the  Midland  Coun- 
ties. The  Superintendent  should  be  with  each  of  these  organizations  at  their  meetings, 
try  and  find  out  their  needs,  and  then  assist  to  carry  out  a  policy  that  would  be  to  the 
best  interests  of  each  and  every  show  in  the  district. 

(12;  In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  say  that  I  have  never  enjoyed  work  more  than 
that  connected  with  the  Ontario  Fall  Fairs  and  Exhibitions.  For  three  years  I  have 
endeuvored  to  find  out  your  needs,  and  may  have  helped  you  so  far  as  I  was  able,  and 
I  now  leave  this  branch  of  the  work  with  reluctance  to  take  charge  of  another  phase  of 
the  same  subject  at  the  Ontario  Agricultural  College.  For  this  Institution  I  asic  your 
whole-sctiled  support  It  isi  your  school,  and  I  want  you  to  keep  in  touch  with  it  ;  and 
if  I  can  in  the  future  At  any)  time  say  or  do  anything  to  advance  the  interest  of  the 
Canadian  Association  of  Fairs  and  Exhibitions,  I  trust  you  will  find  me  ever  ready  and 
willing. 

Mr.  A.  McNeill,  Ottawa  :  There  are  two  or  three  points  in  the  Superintendent's 
addresd  which  appear  to  me  to  call  lor  special  emphasis.  First,  as  to  the  educational 
value  of  our  fairs.  For  ten  or  twelve  years  I  refrained  from  having  anything  to  do  with 
our  fairs,  because  I  had  grown  tired  of  them  ;  but  within  the  past  two  years  I  have 
visited  quite  a  number,  and  find  there  is  an  awakening,  especially  in  the  direction  of 
giving  the  fairs  aa  educational  value.  If  our  fairs  are  merely  to  entertain,  let  them  be 
taken  in  hand  by  a  theatrical  company.  Everything  should  tend  towards  education.  For 
instance,  the  label  on  the  articles  exhibited  may  seem  a  trifling  matter,  but  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  it  makes  all  the  difference  between  a  show  being  of  some  value  to  the  visitor 
or  of  no  value.  Last  week  I  attended  a  fruit  fair  at  Charlotte  town,  P.E.I.,  where  they 
hai  the  best  example  of  labelling  their  exliibits  that  I  ever  saw.  Each  exhibit  was  labell*:d 
with  a  large  card,  giving  the  name  of  the  variety,  etc.,  in  large  lettering,  written  by  an 
expert  card  writer.  This  card  was  so  constructed  that  it  would  stand  upright  wherever 
it  was  placed,  and  could  not  easily  be  upset 

Another  point  I  wish  to  emphasize  is  the  importance  of  having  a  programme  for  the 
day  which  will  serve  as  a  guide  for  visitors.  You  often  observe  visitors  at  fairs  wander- 
ing aimlessly  about,  because  they  have  no  particular  idea  of  what  is  going  on  or  where 
to  find  it  Your  daily  programme  should  give  the  time  at  which  everything  is  to  take 
place  for  that  day.  This  idea  might  be  carried  still  further  by  having  the  different  events 
announced  by  megaphone,  or  some  such  means,  so  that  it  could  be  heard  all  over  the 
groinds  ;  or  the  events  might  be  written  upon  a  large  blackboard. 

At  one  fair  I  visited  they  had  two  men  on  horseback  running  messages.  This  is  a 
capital  idea  and  costs  very  little.  As  a  rule,  if  a  judge  wants  anything  done,  he  has  to 
do  it  himself.  If  I  am  demonstrating  apple-packing,  for  instance,  and  want  a  barrel 
moved  from  one  place  to  another,  and  ask  the  secretary  for  a  man,  he  would  probably 
say  :    "Why,  we  have  not  got  a  man";  and  the  secretary  has  either  to  do  it  himself  or 
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else  I  have  to  do  it,  and  spoil  a  suit  of  clothes,  perhaps,  in  the  operation,  and  I  canngt 
afford  a  new  suit  every  day.  A  few  do-llars  S(pent  on  oonveniences  of  this  kind  wo^ild  be 
a  great  improvement. 

W.  F.  Kidd,  Simcoe  :  I  am  one  of  the  expert  judges  of  horses  sent  oat  by  the 
Department,  and  the  suggestions  I  have  to  make  I  have  seen  carried  out  successfully  at 
seme  of  the  fairl' which  I  have  visited  during  the  last  two  years,  and  they  could  he 
adopted  at  all  our  fairs  with  advantage.  I  notice  that  at  many  fairs  judging  is  not  com- 
menced till  one  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  At  such  fairs,  when  the  judging  is  concluded, 
there  is  no  time  left  for  the  visitor  to  obtain  an>  educational  benefit.  I  have  seen  the 
first  prize  sheep,  for  instance,  put  into  the  wagon  and  taken  aiway  before  the  second 
prize  was  aw^arded,  simply  because  the  judging  could  not  be  concluded  at  a  reasonable 
hour,  for  the  reason  that  it  did  not  commence,  say,  till  two  o'clock.  The  judging  should 
commence  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning.  I  find  that  in  many  instances  the  jud<ges  are 
asked  to  keep  the  judge's  book  ;  in  other  words,  to  find  out  the  number  of  entry, — and 
ofteii  the  only  way  to  find  it  isi  to  go  through  tht  exhibitor's-  pocket  and  pick  out  the  entry 
ticket.  This  is  not  the  jud'ge's  work,  and  takes  up  altogether  too  much  of  his  time  ;  it 
should  be  done  by  the  superintendents  of  the  classes. 

Another  difficulty  I  find  is  that,  at  many  fairs,  roadsters  and  carriage  horses  are 
classed  together.  No  judge  can  give  satisifaction  when  judging  under  such  conditions^ 
as  ih-ese  are  two  classes  by  themselves,  and  should  not  be  judgied'  in  competition  with  one 
another.  I  would  not  advocate  that  colts  should  be  kept. separate,  as  there  is  no  abject 
in  this  unless  you  have  a  very  large  entry  list.  Mr.  Creelman  referred  to  a  team  having 
received  three  prizes.  In  the  instance  referred  to,  different  people  had  given  special  prizes 
for  the  best  general  purpose  team.  If  the  donors  of  these  prizes  had  consulted  the  sec- 
retary a  different  arrangement  would  have  been  the  resmlt.  I  once  saw  a  poor  carriage 
horse  get  six  first  prizes  under  similar  conditions.  That  kind  of  thing  does  not  please 
the  people.  It  is  far  better  to  divide  up  the  good  things.  The  more  who  g^t  a  share  in 
the  prize  money,  the  more  there  are  who  will  be  made  happy.  In  one  case  I  know  of  the 
rules  of  the  Society  provide  that  no  horse  shall  receive  more  than  one  prize,  and  it  works 
very  well.  This  Society  also  has  a  rule  that  no  exhibitor  in  carriage  classes  shall  show 
more  than  one  entry  in  each  class.  This  prevents  the  professional  horse  dealer  from 
carrying  off  all  the  prizes.  It  is  a  first-class  thing  for  the  farmers  that  these  men  shouM 
make  exhibits,  as  they  are  of  great  educational  value,  but  it  is  not  well  to  allow  them  to 
take  all  the  prizes. 

The  much-vexed  question  of  the  "general  purpose"  and  the  "agricultural"  horse  is 
a  stumbling  block  to  the  judiges  at  nearly  all  the  lairs.  There  is  much  difference  c.f 
opinion  as  to  what  constitutes  a  general  purpose  team.  At  the  Toronto  Fair  last  year 
a  jvmper  and  a  driver  got  first  prize  as  a  general  purpose  team.  This  to  my  mind  does 
not  fill  the  WU  at  alL  In  my  opinion,  the  term  "general  purpose"  shouM  be  dispensed 
with  altogether,  and  the  class  should  include  only  whit  we  call  the  "agricultural"  horse, 
one  weighing  from  1,300  to  1,350  lbs.,  which  is  one  of  the  most  useful  weights  we  have. 

Another  difficulty  we  have  is  where  there  is  a  class  for  a  heavy  driving  team  to  weisdi 
so  much.  There  are  different  ways  of  getting  around  that  provision,  and  it  is  an  easy 
thinjir  to  run  up  against  a  protest.  I  would,  therefore,  suggest  that  the  provision  as  tj 
weights  be  left  out  entirely.  The  same  trouble  comes  in  in  connection  with  height  ; 
some  prize  lists  provide  that  the  height  shall  not  be  lesis  than  sixteen  hands.  If  you 
give  only  one  prize  for  carriage  horses,  make  no  restriction  as  to  height  ;  leave  that  to 
the  judge  ;  otherwise  you  may  bar  out  a  smaller  horse  that  is  worth  a  hundred  times  as 
much  as  its  competitor  which  measures  sixteen  hands. 

I  would  stron-gly  advise  persons  who  give  special  prizes  to  consult  with  the  officers 
before  deciding  for  what  class  they  shall  be  given.  If  you  can  arrange  so  that  several 
participate  in  a  prize,  rather  than  one  getting  the  whole  of  it,  it  will  give  a  gre.nt 
deal  more  satisfaction  and  do  much  more  good  to  your  society. 

Do  not  place  conditions  in  the  prize  list  which  you  cannot  carry  out.  In  some  prize 
lists  the  provision  is  made  that  a  horse  shall  not  receive  a  prize  unless  he  is  sound.    In 
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theory  that  is  correct,  but  there  is  often  a  difference  oi  opinion  as  to  a  horse  being 
sound,  and  thi»  difference  may  often  give  rise  to  a  protest. 

Rev.  C.  B.  Clarke  ;  In  the  Russell  County  Agricultural  Society  prize  list  we  hafe 
a  general  purpose  cla-ss  and  an  agricultural  clasi  as  well.  We  do  not  feel  disposed  to 
shut  out  the  general  purpose  horse,  because  the  man  on  the  small  farm)  wants  just  such 
a  horse.  It  does  not  pay  to  raise  horses  on  a  small  farm,  nor  can  he  keep  many  horses 
%ith  profit ;  'when  a  horse  wears  out  he  buys  a  new  one,  and  he  requires  one  that  he  can 
work  on  the  farm  and  drive  to  market.  Therefore,  as  the  horse  for  a  small  farmer,  we 
think  that  the  general  purpose  horse  has  its  place. 

Prof,  G.  K  Day  :  Do  you  state  in  your  prize  list  what  constitutes  a  general  purpose 
horse  ?  The  objection  to  the  class  appears  to  be  that  it  is  hard  to  define  what  it  is  ; 
some  people  take  the  term  agricultural  horse  to  mean  general  purpose  horse. 

Rev.  C.  B.  Clarke  :    I  think  the  jlistinction  sihouM  be  based  upon  weight. 

A  Delegate  :  In  reference  to  the  specifications  for  fair  buildings,  in  moving  the 
resolution  last  year,  my  idea  was  not  for  one  large  building ;  the  resolution  reads  "  set 
of  ibuildings."  My  idea  was  to  get  iplans  for  a  uniform  set  of  buildings  that  would  be 
within  the  means  of  an  agricultural  society.  The  Department  could  probably  procure 
bjtter  plans  than  any  individual  society  could  devise,  and  it  would  mean  a  great  saving 
tc  societies  in  the  matter  of  cost. 

Mr.  Crcelman  :  You  well  remember  that  the  discussion  following  related  to  a  main 
building. 

A  Delegate  :  I  think  we  shall  aH  agree  with  the  Superintendent  that  one  of  the  gre^t 
objections  to  our  exhibitions  is  their  similarity.  You  hear  people  say  :  "  What  is  the  use 
of  going,  there  will  be  the  same  large  pumpkin  and  the  same  mammoth  squash,  etc.^' 
There  is  no  real  reason  for  this  similarity.  In  the  County  ot  Lincoln,  from  which  I 
come,  one  of  the  chief  features  of  the  district  is  fruit-growing.  In  other  sections  horse 
raising  or  cattle  breeding,  or  dairying  may  be  the  chief  feature.  We  sjhould  therefore 
adopt  a  system  that  will  bring  the  chief  product  ot  the  district  prominently  forward  and 
makt'.  it  the  leading  feature  of  the  exhibition.  This  wotiM  do  away  with  the  similarity  and 
arouse  much  greater  interest.  In  large  exhibitions,  such  as  the  Pan-American,  the  money 
expended  in  buiWings  is  never  compensated  for  in  the  gate  receipts,  but  the  benefits  de- 
rived from  the  advertising  far  outweigh  the  expenditure.  For  this  reason  many  agricul- 
tural exhibitions  announce  that  their  competitions  are  open  to  the  world.  I  think  this 
is  a  mistake.  U  the  entries  were  restricted  to  the  locality  in  which  the  exhibition  is  held, 
and  if  it  were  made  an  exhibition  of  the  best  of  the  products  from  wdiich  the  locality  Is 
noted,  I  think  it  would  arouse  mtrch  more  interest 

J.  M.  Gardhouse,  Weston  :  I  shall  speak  not  as  a  delegate,  but  as  a  judge  who  has 
attended  many  fairs  in  the  Province.  In  my  report  to  Mr.  Creelman  I  made  a  number  cf 
suggestions  ;  one  was  that  Agricultural  Societies  should  provide  a  show-ring  for  stock. 
This  is  a  very  important  matter,  as  a  judge  has  no  chance  to  judge  properly  unless  a 
ring  is  provided.    The  platform  suggested  is  also  an  excellent  idea. 

Many  judges  have  too  much  work  to  do,  especially  when  one  man  has  to  judge  both 
horses  and  cattle,  as  is  often  the  case,  and  there  is  a  large  number  of  entries,  as  at  the 
western  shows.  At  one  show  where  one  judge  had  to  judge  in  both  classes,  it  took  him 
all  day  to  judge  the  horses,  aiud  spme  of  the  cattle  were  taken  home  without  being 
judged.  The  judge  maintained  that  he  should  be  allowed  in  a  case  of  this  kind  to  state 
which  class  he  should  judge  first  ;  but  in  my  opinion  the  responsibility  should  rest  with 
the  directors.  At  the  fairs  I  visited  I  was  judging  horses  only,  but  found  I  had  all  I 
could  do,  and  sometimes  more  than  I  could  get  through  satisfactorily.  I  suggested  to 
the  Superintendent  an  arrangement  whereby  the  two  expert  judges  sent  by  the  Depart- 
ment should  devote  their  attention  to  judging  horses  and  beef  cattle,  and  that  a  third 
judg3  should  be  provided  to  take  sheep,  swine,  and  dairy  cattle.  Of  course,  it  is  hard  to 
estimate  the  number  of  entries,  and  how  much  work  there  will  be  for  the  judges  ;  but  if 
you  could  get  the  entries  and  the  prize  list,  I  think  it  could  be  arranged  in  that  way,  and 
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thus  materially  lessen  the  work  of  the  jud-ges.  If  a  judge  has  too  much  to  dOn  he  has 
not  a  chance  to  give  his  reasons,  as  he  ought  to  do,  and  as  the  people  expect  him  to  do. 
iMr.  Edward  Jeffs,  Bond  Head  :  As  to  judges  giving  their  reasons  for  their  awards, 
I  always  made  it  a  point  to  give  the  reasons  where  the  same  man  took  first  and  second 
prizes,  but  where  this  was  not  the  case,  and  there  were  a  large  number  of  exhibitors,  I 
do  not  carry  this  out  always,  as  it  is  rather  ticklish  business. 

Prof.  Day  :  I  would  suggest  that  in  giving  his  (reasons  the  judge  should  lay  special 
stresi  on  the  points  in  which  one  animal  excels  another.  He  should  not  start  out  by 
saying  that  an  animal  iis  bad  here,  there  and  elsewhere.  He  should  be  careful  not  to  give 
the  impression  that  the  animal  he  has  turned  down  is  a  bad  one,  because  it  is  apt  to 
reflect  on  the  exhibitor.  If  a  judge  is  not  careful  in  this  respect,  he  is  likely  to  do  more 
harm  than  good  in  giving  his  reasons  ;   the  other  plan  is  by  far  the  better. 

The  President:  A  judge  must  have  judgment  and  tact,  and  I  assume  the  Depart- 
ment selects  men  who  understand  this. 

Mr.  A.  Gifford,  Meaford  :  The  only  objection  I  heard  against  the  system  was  where 
the  judge  pointed  out  the  defects  of  an  animal ;  the  exhibitor  complained  that  he  was 
perfectly  well  aware  of  the  bad  points  of  his  animal,  but  he  did  not  want  them  adver- 
tised. 

Mr.  A.  McNeill  :  In  judging  fruit,  I  never  feel  satisfied  unless  I  have  a  chance  to 
give  my  reasons,  and  I  feel  that  there  is  something  wrong  with  my  decisions  if  I  cannot 
explain  to  the  exhibitor  why  I  gave  the  award  as  I  did. 

Prof  Day  :  There  is  a  difference  between  fruit  and  live  stock  ;  in  one  case  a  man's 
reputation  is  perhaps  at  stake  a-s  a  -breeder,  for  if  the  judge  is  not  careful,  he  may  give 
the  imipressdon  tiiat  a  man's  stock  is  inferior. 

Mr.  J.  £.  Brethour,  Burford  :  I  have  acted  as  an  expert  judge  for  three  years,  and 
in  making  awards  I  have  endeavored  in  every  case  to  give  my  reasons.  I  was*  a  judge 
in  tlie  Ottawa  Valley  district,  where  we  were  advertised  to  give  our  reasons.  In  so<me 
ca«et  I  lelt  •  little  (backward  about  giving  reasons  ;  but  I  was  always  careful  not  to  find 
too  much  fault  with  the  animals  ;  I  would  rather  say  that  an  animal  was  superior  in  such 
and  8«ch  a  point.  When  appealed  to  by  an  exhibitor  for  further  information,  I  would 
give  it  to  him  privately,  if  necessary,  and  show  him  where  his  animal  was  deficient ;  that 
was  always  satisfactory  to  the  exhibitor.  I  think  the  day  has  gone  by  when  the  jud^^e 
in  giving  his  awards  can  remain  silent  and  look  wise  ;  people  want  to  know  whether  an 
animal  is  really  superior  or  not,  and  why  ;  it  is  not  a  -mystery,  but  something  that  news- 
papers and  the  public  must  know. 

Speaking  as  an  expert  judge,  I  think  that  too  many  of  our  exhibitions  are  run,  as 
Mr.  Creclraan  says,  apparently  for  the  l)enefit  of  the  exhibitors.  I  find  that  more  espe- 
cially thj  case  in  the  weaker  shows  ;  shows  at  which  everything  the  exhibitor  says  goes 
arc  usually  not  the  most  successful.  At  suoh  shows  it  is  a  common  practice  to  move 
an  animal  out  of  the  way  as  soon  asi  it  is  judged,  and  the  visitor  cannot  see  it,  except 
at  the  pleasure  of  the  exhibitor.  This  should  not  be  allowed,  and  an  effort  should  In 
all  cases  be  made  to  study  the  pleasure  and  profit  for  the  visitor,  rather  than  the 
exhibitor,  who  is  rewarded  for  showing  his  animals,  and  has  a  right  to  do  something  in 
return  for  the  general  public. 

Another  point  mentioned  by  the  Superintendent  was  the  professional  exhibitor.  It 
was  suggested  by  one  delegate  that  it  would  be  a  good  plan  to  limit  each  exhibitor  to 
only  one  prize  in  a  class.  That  has  been  my  opinion  for  several  yeatis.  It  ia  the  prac- 
tice of  some  breeders  to  fit  up  a  string  of  animals  and  make  a  strong  exhibit  at  Toronto 
and  f»ther  large  shows,  afterwards  exhibiting  them  at  a  circuit  of  small  fairs,  where  they 
win  all  the  prizes.  Where  that  is  done,  the  smaller  men  will  not  show  against  them  ; 
they  know  that  these  men  will  be  present  from  year  to  year,  and  they  refrain  on  that 
account  from  competing.  We  should  endeavor  to  bring  out  the  young  exhibitor  at  our 
fairs.  If  you  allowed  one  prize  only,  it  would  overcome  this  drawback,  and  give  the 
local  exliibitors  a  chance  to  secure  a  share. 
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Wc  have  instituted  a  judging  competition  for  boys  at  our  Mnall  fair,  and  it  has 
created  a  great  deal  of  interest.  You  can  do  no  better  work  than  to  interest  the  boys 
in  the  exhibits,  and  the  money  spent  in  prizes  there  will  be  used  to  the  best  advantage. 
W^  have  held  these  contests  for  two  years.  The  first  year,  the  reasons  given  by  the 
competitors  were  very  curious  in  some  cases  ;  but  I  acted  as  examiner  last  year,  and 
was  surprised  at  the  improvement  show^  and  the  knowledge  some  of  these  boys  had 
of  the  animals  presented.  I  do  not  think  you  should  bar  a  boy  the  second  year  be<Jause 
he  wins  a  prize  the  first  year.  If  you  get  the  boys  interested  in  these  things,  they 
\\ili  kave  the  side  sho<vs  and  similar  attractiocs. 

I  think  it  is  very  desirable  that  there  should  be  different  buildings  for  different  ex- 
hibits wherever  it  is  possible.  Where  all  the  exhibits  are'  in  the  one  building,  there  is 
a  great  deal  of  con-fusion,  and  the  same  interest  is  not  manifested  that  would  otherwise 
be  the  case. 

Delegate  Ming,  Lennox  County  ;  We  allow  a  m^  to  take  only  one  prize  in  a  class, 
and  it  has  always  worked  well.  At  Picton  they  allowed  an  exhibitor  to  take  first,  second 
and  third,  and  in  consequence  outsiders  carried  off  everything,  and  the  local  men  ha\e 
lost  inter esu  If  it  w«re  not  for  the  eight  or  ten  exhibitors  who  go  over  from  Lennox, 
Picton  would  have  no  fair  at  all.  At  our  fair  we  have  a  great  many  breeders  of  Short- 
horns, Ayrshires  and  Holsteins.  Our  general  receipts  are  over  $i,6oo,  and  we  pay  out 
$1,400  in  prizes.  Kingston  allows  a  man  to  take  first,  second  and  third,  and  they  are 
going  into  the  hole  ;  it  is  the  same  with  Belleville,  With  regard  to  "  leg  shows,"— i)r 
paint,  putly  and  curves,  as  I  call  it, — I  would  cut  that  out  ;  we  cannot  afford  it.  1  do 
not  «ee  why  the  Government  should  distribute  public  money  to  be  paid  to  a  lot  of  fakirs. 
I  know  ifrom  experience  that  county  societies  which  hold  a  one-day  show  and  make  a 
big  day  of  it,  <draw  all  the  people  from  the  immediate  neighborhood  who  are  likely  to 
corns  If  you  extend  the  time  for  two  or  three  days,  and  put  on  an  entertainment  that 
will  draw  people  from  25  miles  away,  you  will  not  materially  increase  your  gate  receipts, 
and  you  will  pay  them  all  for  these  attractions.    No  society  can  afford  that. 

Small  exhibition  buildings  may  be  all  right,  but  if  you  Hiave  a  large  building,  with  an 
upfeTairs,  it  will  accommodate  all  the  exhibits  of  a  good-sized  fair,  if  it  i&  well  arranged 
inside,  and  you  engage  a  Sand  and  some  singers  for  the  evening  and  hold  an  entertain- 
ment, charging  ten  or  fifteen  cents  admission,  which  will  probably  net  you  $75. 

A  Delegate  :  I'  remember  that  some  years  ago  at  our  show,  the  Shorthorn  exhibit 
was  a  very  poor  one.  After  a  time,  however,  a  breeder  secured  some  good  cattle  and 
took  all  the  prizes,  and  the  other  men  discontinued  making  exhibits  in  consequence. 
That  man  certainly  was  an  educator,  and  it  is  a  question  in  my  mind  whether  by  allowing 
him  to  take  all  the  prizes  and  encouraging  him  to  exhibit  you  were  not  doing  more 
for  the  community  than  by  restricting  him  to  one  prize.  I  believe  tlmt  a  man  who 
exhibits  well-ibred  and  well-car^d-for  cattle  will  do  more  to  benefit  the  stock  industry 
than  2 ny thing  else.  I  would  not,  however,  restrict  the  prizes  to  pure-bred  animals,  but 
would  award  some. to  grades  as  well.  As  to  expert  judges,  the  only  fault  we  have  to 
find  is  that  we  cannot  get  enough  of  them.  We  were  sup>posed  to  have  two  last  year, 
but  managed  only  to  get  one.  We  haKi  only  one  judge  for  horses  and  cattle,  the  latter 
including  thirty  head  of  Shorthorn.  The  judge  took  the  horses  first,  and  it  took  till  six 
o'clock  to  conclude  his  work  on  the;m,  and  at  that  hour  men  were  allowed  to  remove 
their  exhibits,  and  some  took  their  cattle  away. 

Mr.  Creelman  :    At  what  time  do  you  require  that  the  cattle  shall  be  on  the  ground  ? 

A.:  At  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning 

Mr.  Creelman  :    Did  you  start  judging  then  ? 

A.:  No  ;  not  till  two  o'clock,  It  would  have  been  all  right  if  the  cattle  had  been 
taken  first,  as  they  could  all  have  been  judged  in  one  hour. 

Mr.  Creelman  :    But  I  did  not  know  that. 

The  President  :  The-  gentleman  will  have  the  advantage  of  past  experience  to  guide 
him  next  year. 

2  O.F. 
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A  Delegate  :  If  it  is  a  benefit  to  allow  an  exhibitor  to  take  only  one  prize  in  a  class^ 
1  think  it  should  receive  the  endorsation  of  this  Asisociation. 

Proi.  Day  :  There  is  oce  point  1  should  like  to  emphasize  in  connection  with  this 
matter.  I  icted  as  a  judge  at  a  fair  where  an  exhibitor  was  allowed  to  take  only  one 
prize  in  a  class,  and  I  was  not  at  aU  satisfied  at  the  way  it  worked.  I  disliked  very  much 
to  turn  down  a  good  animal,  and  give  a  poor  one  second  place,  simply,  because  the  owner 
of  the  good  animals  has  akeady  captured  a  first  prize.  While  siuch  a  rule  might  work 
satisfactorily  at  some  fairs,  it  would  be  unwise  to  adopt  it  at  others.  If  a  fair  i»>  situated 
in  a  district  where  there  is  a  large  breeder  who  exhibits  at  a  circuit  of  fairs,  it  might 
be  an  advantage  to  make  a  regulation  of  this  kind  to  prevent  that  exhibitor  taking  all 
the  prize  money,  because  his  animals  have  been  specially  fitted  for  the  large  shows,  and  it 
comes  hard  on  the  small  exhibitor. 

There  is  another  point  in  connection  with  this  matter  which  we  should  not  lose 
sight  of.  The  primary  object  in  connection  with  a  fair  is  education,  and  not  merely  to 
distribute  prize  money  among  exhibitors  It  seems  tc  me,  therefore,  that  a  proposal  to 
restrict  the  prizes,  thus  making  the  show  unattractive  to  the  large  breeders,  shoufd 
be  very  carefully  considered  by  a  fair  before  it  is  a-dopied,  and  that  it  should  be  ro^- 
sidcred  with  special  reference  to  the  particular  district.  I  believe  that  in  some  dis- 
tricts it  would  be  a  great  mistake.  I  judged  at  a  fair  last  fall  where  this  reguktion  was 
in  force,  and  in  many  instances  I  felt  that  the  work  was  the  opposite  of  educational  in 
its  character,  (because  I  was  sometimes  forced  to  gfive  the  second  prize  to  an  animal  that 
did  not  merit  it,  and  was  inferior  to  the  one  that  did  not  get  a  prize.  A  great  many  in 
the  crowd  do  not  understand  what  the  rule  is  in  such  cases,  and  it  is  therefore  very 
misleading. 

Mr.  Edward  Jeffs  :  I  think  that  an  exhibitor  should  make  only  one  entry.;  that  wonld 
do  away  with  the  difficulty  Prof.  Day  refers  to. 

Mr.  Kidd  :  I  had  reference  to  carriage  hor&cs  only  when  I  spoke  on  this  subject. 
In  our  section  we  have  one  of  the  largest  hocse  dealers  in  Ontario,  and  a  grreat  deal  of 
opposition  was  aroused  as  tb  that  dealer  entering  at  our  fair  ;  but  we  considered  him 
A  great  educator,  and  we  arranged  the  prize  list  so  that  he  could  not  make  more  than  one 
entry  in  each  class.  He  was  perfectly  satisfied  at  this  arrangement.  I  would  not  advo- 
cate it  in  any  other  class  of  stock. 

Mr.  Wallace:  I  had  reference  in  my  remarks  to  cases  where  there  was  no  competi- 
tion ;  in  such  cases  I  think  that  only  one  prize  should  be  awarded.  If  'there  is  compe- 
tition, and  the  exhibitor  can  take  three  prizes,  I  would  allow  him  to  have  them. 

It  was  moved  by  J.  W.  Sheppard,  Cayuga,  seconded  by  W.  J.  Moody,  Berlin,  and 
carried. 

That  this  &>ciety  uphold  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  enforcing  the  provisions 
of  the  Agriculture  and  Arts  Act,  in  reference  to  the  sending  in  by  secretaries  of  the 
annual  leports  of  Agricultural  'Societies. 


POINTERS  ON  KEEPING  FAIR  BOOKS. 
I  By  Dr.  A.  W*  Bell,  Toronto. 

In  these  days  of  keen  competition,  the  cry  among  exhibitors  is  against  the  pliicing 
of  names  on  the  entry  cards,  and  instead  to  give  only  a  number  to  each  exhibitor.  Per- 
sonally, 1  cannot  understand  why  this  is  demanded,  especially  in  the  stock  sections,  where, 
99  times  out  of  lOO,  the  stock  is  led  into  the  show  ring  by  its  owner.  How  much  more 
of  a  certificate  of  ownership  does  one  require  than  the  presence  of  the  owner  in  the 
ring  holding  his  own  animal  ? 

Owing  to  this  feeling  a  plan  for  entry  books  has  been  evolved.  Each  exhibitor  has 
a  certain  riUmber  assigned  him,  this  being  the  only  distinguishing  mark  on  his  entries. 
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No. 


1 

2 
3 
i 

etc. 

15 
etc. 


INDEX  FOR  NAMES  OF  EXHIBITORS. 


Names  of  Exhibitors. 


Residence. 


Ames,  Joseph Bangor.  Ont. 


Arnold,  Benj.  R. 
Avery,  Henry  . . . 
Aggiifi,  John 


Brown,  James , 


Prospect,  Ont 
Brighton,  Ont 
Brighton,  Ont 


Boston 


Entry 
Fees. 


Ticket        Stall     i    Miac'l 


Fees. 


X  ees. 


Fees. 


List  of  Premiums. 


To  be  copied  from 
your  list. 


Ist 
Prize. 


2nd 
Prize. 


Claas  5— Shorthorns. 

Boll.  3  years  and  over >    10.00 

7.00 


**    2  years 

••    1  year 

•'    Calf 

Cow,  4  years  and  over 

"    3  years 

Heifer,  2  years 

*•      1  year 

••      Calf 


5.00  , 
3.00  , 
8.00  ! 
7.00  ' 
5.00 
4.00  , 
4.00 


7.00  I  4 
5.00  34 
3.00       1 

2.00  !    2 

I 

6.00  45 
5.00  45 
3.00  '  4 
2.00     45 

I 

2.00       9 


3 


8 


I 

9  :  10    11 


Awards. 


Horse«L 


1st 


15     49  ;  45 

49     33       4 

t 

45 

34     15  ;  49 

49  I     1  ' 

1 

49  .    1 
33  :  45     34 
1  '  49  :  49 
15     49 


33       1  ' 


45 


Cattle. 


This  entry  book  consists  of  an  alphabetical  index  numbered  from  i  to  say  500!  When 
Mr.  Aggus  makes  his  entries,  his  name  and  address  is  inserted  in  the  index  opposite  a 
certain  number,  say  4.  All  (his  entry  cards  bear  this  particular  number.  This  method  has 
a  serious  drawback.  li  an  exhibitor  can  influence  the  judge  it  is  easy  for  him  to  give 
the  judge  this  index  number,  who,  if  he  is  so  inclined,  can  favor  this  particular  ex- 
hibitor. 

To  overcome  this,  the  index  number  need  not  be  used  at  all.  On  the  entry  card 
give  the  number  in  each  section,  the  exhibitor  is  on  that  particular  card.  By  changinjg 
the  order  of  his  entry  in  each  section  in  which  he  is  entered  it  is  impossible  for  any  one 
to  fellow  his  entries,  except  the  Secretary. 

Wi  will  siuppose  Mr.  Aggus  wishes  to  enter  a  Shorthorn  Bull,  two  years  old.  We 
first  ei?ter  up  his  name  in  the  index  opposite  number  4.*  Then  turn  to  the  cattle  depart- 
ment, where  there  is  a  class  of  these,  and  enter  Mr.  Aggus's  number  only  in  column  4, 
because  there  have  been  three  other  entries  made  previously  in  the  same  section.  In 
filling  ont  his  entry  card,  cither  his  index  numlber  or  the  number  in  the  section  he  is  in 
is  placed  on  this  card,  but  no  name. 

One  can  readily  understand  how  quickly  entries  can  be  made  by  this  process,  espe- 
cially if  the  one  exhibitor  is  making  two  or  three  entries  in  one  section.  A  good  entry 
clerk,  with  an  assistant,  should  easily  make  1,200  complete  entries  in  one  day.  As  soon 
as  the  entries  are  received,  enter  them  in  the  index,  which  also  serves  as  a  cash  book, 
as  far  as  fees  arc  concerned,  pving  the  entry  sheet  the  same  number  as  the  index  does. 
When  numbering  the  sheet  do  it  with  a  heavy  colored  pencil,  in  a  conspicuous  part,  so 
that  yota  may  readily  find  the  sheet  if  necessary. 
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I  Before  the  show  opens,  all  the  entry  sheets  should  be  IwumI  together  in  their  nu- 

merioal  order,  which  in  these  cases  happened  to  be  the  aliphaoetical  also.  This  can  easily 
be  done  by  perforating  them  with  a  Shannon  clip,  string  being  inserted  through  tfje 
holes  thus  made,  and  covered  with  a  piece  of  cardboard  in  front  and  back.  By  doing 
this  one  has  all  his  entries  at  his  fingers'  ends,  and  no  one  can  take  away  a  single  sheet 
without  taking  the  lot 

Judges'  books  act  on  some  judges  like  an  attack  of  nightmare.  The  more  simple 
they  a^-e,  the  more  liable  are  they  to  be  filled  iti  properly.  Those  that  save  the  most  t^me, 
-when  time  is  precious,  are  the  ones  having  the  number  <A  entries  printed  along  the  mar- 
gin, say,  from  i  to  15.  When  entering  them  up  for  the  judges,  all  that  is  necessary  is 
to  fill  in  the  heading,  iwhich  should  be  done  long  before  the  show  opens.  Supposing 
there  are  ten  entries  in  a*  class,  the  number  10  hais  a  stroke  of  the  pen  run  through  it 
This  can  be  done  much  more  quickly  than  i£  one  undertakes  to  put  down  i  to  10  in 
numbers. 

I  have  some  judges*  books  -where  it  is  simply  stated  there  are  —  entries  in  this 
class.  This  is  also  a  very  quick  plan,  but  the  objection  to  it  is  the  judges  like  to  check 
off  before  commencing  their  work  in  that  section  all  the  entries  presented  to  them,  to  see 
if  all  the  entries  the  book  calls  for  have  been  brought  forward.  The  prize  cards-  should 
be  all  filled  in  except  winner's  name  before  the  show  opens,  though  you  will  find  a 
great  number  of  secretaries  expect  the  judges  to  do  this  also  As  the  judge's  time  is 
genetnily  limited,  and  they  have  a  good  deal  to  do,  this  is  generally  asking  too  much 
of  them. 

I  recently  saw  a  combination  entry  and  prize  card.  It  was  apparently  a  common 
shipping  tag,  with  the  usual  terms  on  an  entry  card,  and  in  the  centre  there  was  a  large, 
round  space.  This  space  was  to  be  used  if  the  specimen  received  a  prize,  to  have  the 
award  designated  by  a  sticker,  in  colors,  with  the  words  "first  prize"  on  it,  or  second, 
or  third,  as  the  case  might  be.  This  would  save  the  filling  in  of  the  prize  cards,  no 
small  item. 

Another  important  item  is  to  insist  on  entry  fees  being  paid  in  full  when  e.^'hibitors 
make  theit  entries.  It  would  save  much  time  amd  confusion  at  show  time,  when  the 
secretary  generally  needs  all  the  time  possible. 


i  ADDRESS. 

By  Hon.  John  Dryden,  Minister  of  Agriculture,  Toronto. 

I  am  glad  to  observe  that  great  interest  is  still  manifested  in  this  association,  as 
indicated  by  the  large  number  present..  I  think  I  am  justified  in  congratulatmg  you  on 
the  great  improvement  that  has  taken  place  in  the  agricultural  exhibitions  all  over  the 
Province.  I  do  not  say  that  improvement  has  been  effected  in  every  instance,  but  I  can 
say  that  n  large  number  of  the  societies  have  adopted  new  ideas,  and  that  thes?;  ideas 
have  always,  as  I  understand  it^  been  beneficial  in  their  character.  I  know  from  per- 
sonal knowledge  of  much  good  that  has  been  already  accomplished  through  changes 
adc-pted  because  of  the  influence  of  this  association. 

I  desire  further  to  congratulate  you  on  the  better  sentiment  which  prevails  among 
the  people  with  regard  to  the  work  of  our  agricultural  societies.  A  few  years  ago  there 
was  no  di? position  on  the  part  of  our  best  citizens  to  give  their  assistance  to,  or  to  take 
any  prominent  interest  in  this  work  ;  but  latterly  I  think  I  discern  an  improvement  in 
the  sentiment  of  Jhe  people  generally,  because  there  seems  to  have  been  new  life  taken 
on  by  the  agricultural  societies,  and  their  work  is  talcing  a  somewhat  different  direction. 

Another  thing  that  gratifies  me,  and  must  gratify  you,  is  the  desire  manifested  by 
the  gteat  masses  of  our  people  for  as  much  information  as  can  possibly  be  obtained 
through  the  medium  of  the  agfricultural  society  ;  they  are  learning  that  these  exhibitions 
can  be  and  ought  to  be  more  educational  in  their  character. 
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We  are  apt  to  congratulate  ourselves  in  this  country  that  we  have  a  law  on  the 
statute  book  whidi  gives  the  people  the  right  to  organize  an  agricultural  society  In 
every  municipality.  This  scheme  is  splendid  in  theory,  but  it  does  not  work  out  as 
satis f ;  ctorily  in  all  cases  as  one  might  expect.  The  location  of  an  agricultural  society 
is  sc  metimes  such  that  the  position  of  the  towns  and  the  railways  and  the  principal  roads 
is  rot  conducive  to  the  success  of  the  society.  You  sometimes  find  yourself  handi- 
capped because  you  have  a  society  in  each  of  these  municipalities,  so  that  the  work  of 
one  society  overlaps  that  of  another  to  a  large  extent,  and  there  is  what  I  call  a  "scat- 
tentipn"  of  effort.  This  is  exactly  the  opposite  of  what  we  desare  to  see.  What  those 
who  have  studied  the  question  would  like  to  see,  is  a  gathering  together  of  these  forces 

and  a  centralization  of  effort,  so  that,  instead  of  having  a  number  of  weak  societies  in  a 

I 

district,  as  is  too  often  the  case,  we  may  have  one  strong  society.    The  policy  in  the 

older  cbunties  in  recent  years  has  been  towards  centralization.  In  the  district  where  I 
live  it  is  now  a  long  while  since  we  had  township  org^nizatons  at  all,  and  I  do  not  sup- 
pose that  anyone  there  >would  desire  to  go  back  to  the  okl  system.  We  are  not  perhaps 
doing  as  much  good  as  we  ought  to  do,  or  as  we  might  do,  but  we  §hould  certainly  not 
improve  that  work  by  returning  to  the  old  conditions-.  One  of  the  great  advantages  to 
be  gained  from  eentralization  is  that  you  can  arouse  a  great  deal  more  enthusiasm 
among  the  peop'le,  and  tho/t  is  a  necessity  if  you  are  to  attain  the  greatest  success.  If 
you  are  to  do  your  best  work,  you  need  the  sympathy  of  all  the  people,  and  of  all 
classes  oi  the  people.  The  agripultural  society  should  appeal  not  only  to  the  man  who 
works  on  the  farm,  but  the  man  in  the  store  and  the  factory,  the  banker  and  clergy- 
man ;  in  fact  to  every  person  in  the  community.  You  will  do  your  best  work  when 
you  have  the  active  interest  and  sympathy  of  all  these  people.  If  we  are  to  have  that 
sympathy  and  interest,  it  is  perfectly  plain  that  our  fairs  must  be  as  clean  as  it  is  pos- 
sible to  make  them, — that  is  to  say,  all  features  that  may  be  termed  objectionable  miwt 

* 

be  removed.  We  have  altogether  too  many  societies  that  still  admit  the  fakir  element 
to  their  shows,  and  these  people  undertake  to  put  up  all  sorts  of  fraudulent  exhibits 
and  amusements,  «ome  of  them  descending  even  to  gambling  devices.  Certain  societies 
are  willing,  on  receipt  of  trifling  sums,  to  allow  these  people  on  the  grounds,  as  though 
some  great  benefit  would  be  derived  from  their  presence.  These  fakirs  are  not  working 
along  that  line,  you  may  be  sure,  as  all  the  benefit  connected  with  it  goes  to  them- 
selves. We  know  they  do  not  go  away  poorer  than  when  they  came,  as  they  secure 
possession  of  somebody's  money.  I  have  no  hesitation  whatever  in  speaking  plainly  ray 
opinion  of  this  matter  ;  my  attitude  is  aibsolutely  against  this  kind  of  thing,  and  I  do 
not  believe  you  are  doing  yourselves  justice  when  you  permit  it  to  "go  on.  I  believe  that 
such  attractions  should  be  discarded  altogether — let  our  people  get  on  a  higher  plane 
in  reference  to  this  matter — and  by  so  doing  they  will  undoubtedly  achieve  greater 
success. 

I  have  given  notice  in  the  Legislature  of  an  amendment  to  the  law,  which  will  em- 
power a  proper  officer,  without  consent  being  given,  to  enter  upon  the  grounds  of  any 
agricultural  society  and  put  these  people  out  of  business.  (Hear,  hear.)  If  you  approve 
of  that  1  should  like  to  hear  you  clap  your  hands.  (Applause.)  I  believe  in  taking  the 
ground  that  the  good  sense  of  the  people  will  prevail, — ^that  they  will  say  it  is  right, 
and  that  it  is  sound  doctrine.  We  cannot  afford  to  see  our  farmers'  boys  educated  in 
that  kind  of  ^  school  ;  and  you  many  depend  that  all  such  influences  has  a  decided  effect 
on  the  character  of  the  young  men  who  go  there. 

My  department  is  busy,  and  this  association  is  busy,  studying  out  how  we  may  pro- 
duce the  greatest  quantity  of  good  beef  and  bacon,  but  we  must  not  forget  the  influ- 
ences that  go  towards  making  the  best  men  and  women  in  this  country.  (Hear,  hear.) 
I  am  going  down  the  other  side  of  the  hill  now,  but  I  love  my  country  well  enough 
to  bv:  anxious  to  see  our  young  ipeople  have  a  little  more  moral  fibre,  a  little  more 
defiiiiteness  and  steadiness  of  purpose.  I  want  them  to  become  public-spirited  citizens, 
who  are  willing  to  sacrifice  a  little,  if  needs  be,  for  the  country's  good.  One  of  the 
difficulties  you  meet  with  in  conducting  your  exhibitions  is  to  find  vigorous,  active  young 
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men  who  are  willing  to  sacrifice  a  little  in  order  to  take  hol-d  of  these  matters  and  push 
them  forward  to  success.  Let  us  get  away  from  that  which  is  debasing  at  out  fairs, 
and  present  only  such  attractions  a^  will  induce  higher  ideals  among  our  people.  Any- 
thing 1  can  do  to  help  in  that  direction  will  ibe  done  willingly  ;  but  it  is  your  work,  as 
these  agricultural  societies  are  locally  controlled, — they  belong  to  the  people.  No  gov- 
ernment can  interfere  with  you  so  long  as  you  keep  within  the  bounds  of  the  law,  but 
yoti  are  not  within  the  law  when  you  introduce  these  attractions.  They  are  winked  at 
in  many  instances  because  the  society  gets  a  five  or  ten  dollar  fee  out  of  them.  All  I 
can  say  is  that  it  is  a  bad  way  to  make  money,  when  you  run  the  risk  of  false  educa- 
tion to  those  who  gather  togetdier  on  such  occasions.     (Applause.) 


STOCK  JUDGING  CONTESTS  AS  EDUCATIONAL  FEATURES.  • 

By  Prof.  G.   E.  Day,  Guelph. 

Every  man  cannot  become  a  Bakeweil,  a  MoCombie,  a  Bates,  or  a  Cruickshank  in  the 
art  of  stock-breeding.    It  is  given  only  to  the  few  to  attain  diBtinetion  in    any     calling, 

yet  the  great  army  of  workers  of  whom  no  person  hears,  is  essential  to  the  existen:e  of 
those  to  whom  we  accord  well^eserved  applause. 

For  example,  Amos  Cruickshatik  sought  to  evolve  a  type  of  Shorthorn  which  would 
be  profitable  for  the  tenant  farmer  to  feed,  and  which  would  furnish  the  consumer  the 
most  desirable  quality  of  beef.  But  Amos  Cruickshank,  working  alone,  could  have  very 
Iktle  influence  upon  the  quality  of  the  beef  of  Great  Britain.  Before  his  work  could 
produce  its  full  effect,  it  was  necessary  that  the  tenant  farmer  s-hould  appreciate  the 
merits  of  Cruickshank  cattle,  and  see  this  blood  in  the  production  o-f  market  stock. 

In  the  improvement  of  all  classes  of  live  stock,  utility  is  the  final  court  of  appeal, 
and  decides  upon  the  merits  of  each  man's  work.  The  pure-bred  herds,  flocks,  and 
studs  of  our  country  exist  for  the  purpose  o«f  improving  the  quality  of  beef,  mutton,  rr 
bacon  placed  upon  our  market,  in  tlie  case  of  meat-producing  animals  ;  of  increasing  the 
cash  receipts  from  cheese  factory  or  creamery,  in  the  case  of  dairy  cattle;  and  of  increas- 
ing the  strength,  durability,  beauty,  and  suitability  for  various  purposes,  in  the  case  of 
the  market  classes  of  horses.  This  being  the  case,  the  g^reat  problem  before  those  who 
have  at  heart  the  advancement  of  our  live  'stock  interests,  is  how  to  make  the  work  of 
our  breeders  of  pure-bred  stock  more  effective  ;  or,  in  other  words,  how  to  cause  the 
producer  of  market  'stock  to  see  the  importance  of  using  improved  blood,  because 
this  is  the  key  to  the  whole  situation. 

It  is  outside  the  province  of  this  paper  to  recount  the  earnest  and  well-directed  ef- 
forts that  have  already  been  made  along  this  line.  Too  much  credit  cannot  be  given  our 
Minister  of  Agriculture  for  his  unflagging  zeal  in  this  matter,  and  yet  his  efforts  will 
fall  short  of  complete  success  unless  accompanied  by  hearty  co-operation  and  inde- 
pendent effort  on  the  part  of  the  farmers  of  the  Province.  The  fall  fairs  have  been 
doing  a  good  work  in  striving  to  stimulate  interest  in-  good  stock,  and  yet  the  directors 
havf:  no  doubt  frequently  been  disfcouraged  by  the  apparent  aipathy  on  the  part  of  the 
average  farmer.  It  is  hard  to  induce  a  matured  man  to  leave  the  paths  to  which  his  fert 
have  been  accustomed;  but,  in  spite  of  discouragement,  we  must  keep  up  the  fight,  and  if 
we  cannot  successfully  attack  the  common  enemy,  the  scriib,  in  one  quarter,  we  must  look 
for  a  more  vulnerable  point,  and  redouble  our  energies.  It  seems  to  me  that  our  great- 
est hop'*  at  the  present  time  rests  in  getting  hold  of  the  young  men  of  the  country. 
Their  path  in  life  has  not  yet  become  a  deep  rut,  and  they  are  not  afraid  to  follow  new 
trails.  They  have  ambition,  and  ambition  is  the  mainspring  of  success.  If  we  could 
only  stimulate  that  ambition  and  direct  it  along  the  line  of  stock  improvement,  what 
might  we  not  hope  to  aooomplish  T  I  feel,  ^therefore,  that  I  oannot  encphatiee  too  strong- 
ly the  importance  of  getting  hold  of  the  young  men. 

There  are  no  doubt  many  ways  of  interesting  young  men  in  live  stock,  but  it 
.^cems  that  the  judging  contest  is  one  of  the  most  effective  means  at  our  disposal  at  the 
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present  time.  Here  is  something  which  is  oi)en  to  every  young  man.  It  requires  no 
money  capital,  and  gives  the  ambitious  youth  a  chance  to  distinguish  kimself  among  his 
fellows.  We  take  a  pride  in  doing  those  things  that  we  can  do  well,  and  the  young 
man  who  has  won  a  prize  in  a  judging  contest  will  naturally  take  more  interest  in  the 
animals  which  gave  him  an  opportunity  to  gratify  his  ambition.  To  be  a  »uccessf ul 
breeder,  one  must  be  a  good  judge,  and  therefore  by  encouraging  the  study  of  stoc2 
judging  we  are  strengthening  the  very  founda^tion  of  stock  improvement  I  would 
therefore  «rffe  upon  the  memtbers  of  the  Fairs  Association  the  importance  of  stock 
jucging  contests  as  a  means  of  interesting;^  young  men  in  live  s>tock>  and  in  this  way 
bringing  aibout,  eventually,  a  bond  of  sympathy  between  the  general  farming  com- 
munity and  the  breeders  of  pure-bred  stock,  so  necessary  to  the  full  development  of 
•our  trade  in  live  stock,  and  to  the  production  of  the  highest  class  of  animal  products.  I 
wish  it  distinctfy  understood,  however,  that  I  am  not  suggesting  that  the  stock-judg- 
irg  contest  should  take  the  place  of  anything  that  is  being  done  in  the  interests  of  the 
breeders  of  pure-bred  stock.  They  deserve  all  the  encouragement  they  now  receive,  and 
more,  too,  and  if  the  judging  contest  is  to  supplant  any  feature  of  the  fair,  let  it  take 
thz  place  ol  something  less  vital  to  the  best  interests  of  the  country. 

It  stems  to  me  that  the  small  fairs  can  do  more  effective  work  in  conducting  judging 
contests  than  the  large  ones,  because  at  the  small  fair  the  judging  contest  would  attract 
more  e*.ttcntion,  and  assume  greater  relative  im^rtance  than  at  the  large  one.  If  every 
fair  in  the  Province  coukl  have  a  weU-conducted  judging  contest,  the  question  of  stock 
judgln.2:  woul<i  be  discussed  in  nearly  every  rural  home  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  fair, 
and  the  interest  and  enthusiasm  in  good  stock  would  grow  from  year  to  year.  Ability 
lo  judge  is  almost  certain  to  breed  the  desire  to  possess,  and  here  may  be  seen  the  re* 
lation  between  stock-judging  contests  and  live  stock  improvement. 

There  are  a  good  many  difiiculties  in  the  way  of  carrying  out  a  judging  contest 
withe  ut  a  hitch,  but  they  are  not  insurmountable  if  the  management  set  about  it  reso- 
lutely, and  each  contest  will  profit  by  the  mistakes  made  in  conducting  previous  ones. 
If  the  matter  is  given  into  the  hands  of  a  capable,  energetic,  and  fair-minded  man,  he 
'will  find  a  w^y  or  make  it.    The  general  rule  governing  the  contest  will  have  to  be 
framtd  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  particular  district,  and  may  require  modification 
from  time  to  time  to  prevent  abuses   creeping  in.     Exhibitors   should  be   required  to 
bring  out  their  stock  when  the  director  in  charge  wants  it,  and,  ii  possible,  the  con- 
test  should   be  held   before   the   animals    are  judged  in   the   regular     classes.       It  is 
«fil»ccially  important  ^hat  a  time  shoukl  be  set  for  the  contest,  and  that  it  shouki  be 
-started  promptly  on  time.    At  the  average  fair,  there  is  not  time  to  judge  all  dasses  of 
stock,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  would  be  desirable  to  do. so.  'The  directors  must  be 
tho  judges  as  to  what  kjnd  of  stock  the  contestants  shall  judge.     In  a  dairy  district  it 
would  be  little  use  putting  on  a  beef  class,  and  in  other  districts  a  dairy  class  would  be 
■cquall/  out  of  place.*  The   kind  of  stock  for  which   the  district  is  noted   should  be 
vgiv<rn  special  prominence.     If  thought  advisable,  cattle  and  horses  could  be  used  one 
year,  sheep  and  swine  the  following  year,  then  cattle  and  horses  the  next  year,  and  so 
on.    If  some  one  class  of  stock  is  especially  prominent  in  a  district,  it  might  be  brought 
out   every   year.     For  exaniple,   in  a  strongly  beef  district,  one  year  beef  cattle  and 
horses  could  be  used;  the  next  year,  beef  caittle  and  sheep;  and  the  next,  beef  cattle  an-d 
sv/ine.     These  suggestions  are  offered  merely  as  general  hints  as  to  how  the  contest 
could  be  adapted  to  the  district  in  which  it  is  held.    It  is  much  better  to  attempt  only  a 
little  and  do  that  little  well,  than  to  attempt  too  much. 

Where  practicable.  It  is  better  to  have  the  contestants  judge  two  classes  of  each 
kind  of  stock  that  is  used,  that  is  to  say,  two  classes  of  beef  cattle,  two  classes  of  sheep 
etc.  In  order  to  make  a  satisfactory  test,  a  good  strong  class  of  animals  should  be 
brought  oi|t,  and  there  should  be  at  least  four  or  five  animals  in  each  class. 

The  contestants  should  be  provided  with  blank  paper,  or  paper  on  which  are  printed 
necessary  headings  for  the  direction  of  the  contestants.  On  this  pajper  they  write  their 
awards  and  their  reasons.    Some  difference  of  opinion  exists  as  to  the  relative  number  of 
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marks  which  should  be  allotted  to  placing  and  tgiving  reasons,  respectively.  If  no  marks 
are  given  lor  reasons,  there  is  more  opportunity  for  guessing,  and  if  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  marks  are  given  for  reasons,  then  the  contest  becpipes  more  of  ah  essay- 
writing  competition  ^an  a  judging  contest.  After  considerable  study  and  experience,  I 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  ou^  of  a  fotal  of  lOO  marks,  70  marks  should  be  given 
for  pbcing  the  animals,  and  30  marks  for  the  reasons  for  placing. 

The  marking  of  the  paipers  is  no  small  matter,  and  requires  good  judgment  on  the. 
'  art  of  the  examiner.  One  of  the  most  difficult  matter^  is  to  decide  what  deductions 
shall  'be  made  for  mistakes  in  placing.  A  competent  judge  h&s,  of  course,  placed  the 
animals  after  the  contestants  are  through.  When  the  papers  are  examined  one  maa 
may  have  reversed  first  andl  second  places,  and  the  question  is,  how  much  should  he  ^t 
docked  for  .so  doing  ?  Some  adopt  a  fixed  scale,  deducting  so  many  marks  for  each  ani- 
mal misplaced.  This,  dt  se«ms  to  me,  is  manifestly  unfair,  becau-se  in  some  classes  it 
would  be  a  very  serious  error  to  reverse  first  and  second  places,  or  second  and  third,  as- 
thj  case  may  be;  but,  in  other  classes^ "the  best  of  judges  might  disagree,  and  it  might  be 
*  perfectly  consistent  to  give  two  different  placings  practically  equal  marks.  It  seems  to 
me  that  the  only  reasonable  way  is  {or  the  judge  to  go  over  the  animals  carefully  and 
decide  what  he  considers  the  best  placing.  Then  he  decides  what  would  be  the  next 
best  manner  of  placing  them,  and  makes  a  note  of  what  marks  he  will  allow  for  such 
a  placing.  It  niay  be  nearly  full  marks,  or  he  may  make  a  considerable  deduction, 
according  to  how  close  the  animals  are.  Then  he  takes  the  next  best  placing,  and  de- 
cides what  he  will  allow  for  that,  and  50  on,  until  he  has  decided  what  marks  he  will  al- 
low for  four  or  fivt  of  the  most  reliable  methods  of  placing  the  animals.  He  is  then  in  a 
position  to  mark  the  papers  intelligently.  Any  contestant  who  did  not  hit  one  of  the 
judge's  placings  wouid  receive  a  very  low  mark,  if,  indeed,  he  received  anything  at  all. 
This  would  need  to  be  done  for  every  class  judged,  and  the  deductions  for  wrong 
placing  wou4d  vary  in  different  classes  according  to  the  seriousness  of  the  mistake. 

From  what  has  been  said'/  it  will  be  seen  that  the  matter  of  conducting  a  judging 
contest  entails  a  large  amount  of  work.  If  it  is  worth  doing,  however,  it  should  be  done 
well,  and  I  believe  that,  properly  conducted  judging  contests  will  have  a  far-reachinj? 
influence  in  the  improvement  of  live  stocky  and  that  they  are  worth  many  times  the  labor 
and  money  expended'  on  them. 

Hon.  John  Dryden  :  I  want  to  impress  three  points  that  Prof.  Day  has  made  ;  first,, 
do  not  let  anyone  forget  the  word  "utility."  He  is  right  in  saying  that  I  have  been  an 
advccatc  of  this  principle  for  years.  Pure-bred  cattle  are  worth  nothing  unless  ther 
are  useful.  I  would  not  give  five  cents  a  dozen  for  dairy  cattle  that  will  not  give  milk. 
A  dairy  animal  may  have  all  the  colors,  the  fancy  points,  the  right  markings,  and 
some  particular  kind  of  a  tail  that  is  exactly  the  thing,  but  aH  this  is  of  no  service  if 
the  will  not  produce  an  abundant  supply  of  milk.     It  is  utility  wg  are  after. 

Another  point  is,  do  not  fprget  that  by  interesting  the  young  men  in  these  judg- 
ing classes  and  in  the  public  discussion  of  the  animals  brought  forward,  you  will  grad»j- 
ally  enable  them  to  get  hold  of  correct  ideals  regarding  live  stock.  We  want  to  estab- 
lish on?  definite  type  and  one  idea  to  which  everyone  will  turn  attention.  This  is  more 
important  than  helping  the  individual,  because  without  that  definite  type  in  view  we- 
cannot  hope  to  obtain  uniform  products  in  this  country,  which  is  necessary  if  we  are  t«> 
achieve  great  success  in  the  world's   markets. 

Prof.  Day  say*  that  these  judging  contests  must  come  off  on  time;  let  everything^ 
come  off  on  time.  I  obtained  a  fine  lesson  in  this  respect  the  first  time  I  went  to  Eng- 
land and  visited  the  Royal  Show.  There  they  have  everything  timed  to  the  second 
something  that  we  have  no  conception  of  here.  I  remember  standing  in  front  of  the 
giAcs  at  Windsor  waiting  for  tliem  to  open  at  nine  o'clock.  The  moment  the  clock- 
struck,  the  doors  opened,  and  that  very  moment  the  judges  commenced  their  work.  Tt 
was  €0  all  the  way  through  ;  if  their  programme  stated  that  a  horse  parade  would  take 
place  at  such  an  hour,  you  might  rest  assured  that  precisely  at  that  time  the  gates 
would  open  and  the  horses  would  enter.  Our  people  often  say,  "any  time  will* do"  and 
^TJow  visHors  to  €tr.nd  j^irornc*  apH  get  tired  Jind  disgusted. 
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PISCUSSION  BY   EXPERT  JUDGES. 

j.  M.  Gar<ihouse,  Weston  :  I  entirely  agree  with  what  Professor  Day  has  said.  A& 
to  marking  the  competitors,  it  would  perhaps  be  better  to  give  75  for  placing  and  25, 
for  reasons.  It  is  a  great  mistake  not  to  give  due  weight  for  proper  placing;  if  you  can- 
not place  the  animals  correctly,  I  do  not  see  how  you  can  give  reasons.  I  think  that 
every  association  ought  to  conduct  a  contest  of  this  kind,  and  that  it  is  one  of  the  best 
possible  means  of  e<lucating  the  young  farmers  of  this  country  and  inducing  them  all  to 
breea  good  Hvc  stock. 

Mr,  J.  E.  Brethour,  Burford  :  My  observation  i-s  that  the  very  best  results*  have  fol- 
lowed this  work  wherever  it  has  been  undertaken.  We  can  do  more  with  the  young 
men  than  with  the  older  men  who  have  already  formed  their  opinions  and  prejudices. 
I  wish  to  emphasize  what  I'rof.  Day  said  as  to  the  necessity  for  conducting  these  tests 
on  time.  On  one  occasion  at  our  iair  we  <lid  not  have  a  director  appointed  to  look, 
after  this  department  definitely,  and  young  men  were  allowed  to  stanii  around  and 
waste  the   whole  afternoon  before   the   contest   began.     I   heard  some  express   regret 

» 

that  they  had  entered  at  all.  They  said  :  *'  We  have  wasted  an  entire  afternoon  which 
might  have  been  used  to  good  advantage  in  seeing  the  show."  That  taught  us  the 
lesson  that  another  year  we  must  have  a  specified  time  and  live  up  to  it. 

Q. :    How  many  classes  do  you  hjiye  in  these  contests  ? 

Mr.  Brethour  :  We  tried  to  do  a  little  too  much  in  this  respect;  we  tried  to  conduct 
cor  tests  in  judging  beef  cattle,  sheep,  and  swine,  and  the  result  was  the  work  was 
rushed  to  such  an  extent  that  justice  was  not  done  to  any  of  it.  We  do  not  prepare  a 
judging  list,  as  suggested  by  Prof.  Day,  for  marking  the  candidates.  We  conduct  an  oral 
examination  of  each  candidate  and  mark  him  according  to  the  results.  We  first  ask 
con. peti tors  to  place  the  animals,  aiii^  then  to  give  their  reasons,  and  mark  them  as 
they  go  along.  I  think  it  would  be  well  for  the  department  to  prepare  proper  score 
cards.  If  the  work  could  be  done  by  the  department,  it  >would  save  the  fairs  a  great, 
deal  of  trouble  and  expense,  and  the  results  would  be  uniform. 

Edward  Jeffs,  Bond  Head :  As  to  the  relative  merits  of  placing  and  the  giving  of 
reasons  in  stock  judging  contests,  there  are  lots  of  men  who  know  what  they  know,, 
and  yet  are  unable  to  give  their  reasons.  For  instance,  there  is  such  a  thing  as  ^'har- 
acter  in  an  animal,  but  it  is  very  hard  to  (iefine  it. 


•  FIVE  MINUTE  ADDRESSES  ON  IMPROVEMENTS  IN  FAIR  MANAGEMENT.. 

Rev.  C.  B.  Clarke,  Russell  :  There  are  four  things  that  have  assisted  more  than- 
anything  else,  I  think,  in  iinproving  our  agricultural  society.  First,  comprehensive 
prize  lists,  that  is  to  say,  a  prize  list  covering  as  many  features  as  possible,  without 
going  too  far  in  any  one  direction.     We  do  not  omit  roots  and  grain  (a  wes-tern  fair 

*  would  also  include  fruit),  which  in  many  prize  lists  are  neglected.  Last  year  at  this  con- 
vention I  moved  that  expert  judges  s-hould  be  provided  to  judge  fruit,  grain  and  roots,, 
and  I  hope  yet  to  see  the  time  when  the  Department  will  see  its  way  to  provide  them. 
It  is  the  expert  judge  system  that  has  done  more  than  anything  else  to  build  up  pur 
fair.  I  have  been  tcld  by  several  delegates  here  to-day  that  their  fairs  have  not  yet 
tried  the  system.  I  advise  them  to  begin  at  once.  This  matter  has  already  been  talked 
about  a  good  deal  in  this  association,  but  I  feel  that  I  must  emphasize  it. 

It  takes  several  expert  judges  to  meet  our  requirements,  and  we  should  be  glad  if 
the  men  could  work  singly.  Our  judges  this  season  delighted  to  work  in  twos.  It  is 
sometimes  difficult  for  a  judge  to  work  alone,  but  if  they  will  do  so,  much  more  work 
may  ht  accomplis»hed. 

Another  thing  that  has  tended  to  help  our  society  is  friendly  rivalry  between  coun- 
ties. Our  fair  is  one  of  a  circuit.  The  "Ottawa  Valley  Journal"  each  year  offers  a 
banner  for  which  these  fairs  may  compete.  We  have  won  it  on  two  occasions.  Next  year 
a  fair  building  is  to  be  offered,  which  will  certainly  be  a  great  incentive. 
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As  to  the  work  oi  the  directors,  l  hold  that  the  direotorb  oi  an  agricultural  soci- 
ety should  work  all  the  year  rouiid  to  make  their  fair  a  success  ;  it  is  the  only  way  to 
have  a  successful  and  progressive  fair.  Each  director  must  take  the  responsibility  right 
to  himself,  and  go  at' it  along  with  iiis  other  work.  It  is  work  that  is  perfectly  proper 
and  right,  and  I  do  not  consider  that  I  am  stepping  aside  from  my  own  line  of  duty 
when  I  undertake  to  assist  in  it.  Points  will  occur  to  you,  or  people  will  make  sug- 
gestions to  you  every  day  in  the  year,  and  it  is  a  good  plan  to  have  a  note--book  and 
pencil  and  jot  them  down.  One  man  want^  this  and  another  that ;  make  a  note  of  it, 
also  of  the  suggestions  that  are  made,  and  the  ideas  that  occur  to  you,  and  after 
you  have  boiled  it  all  down,  you  will  get  from  it  much  that  is  of  practical  use  and 
value. 

W.  £.  Smallfield,  Renfrew  :  For  four  years  our  fair  was  practically  dead.  Twd 
years  agci  it  was  suggested  that  we  should  have  Mr.  Creelman  there  to  decide  whether 
it  should  die  or  live.  He  came,  an<)  warmed  us  up,  and  it  was  decided  that  the  society 
should  live  and  be  useftl.  M<r.  Creelman  said  at  that  time  that  he  could  9ee  no  reason 
why  wc  should  not  have  ten  thousand  people  coming  to  our  fair  in  two  or  three  years. 

The  first  thing  we  d&d  was  to  appoint  an  advertising  committee.  Before  that,  our 
society  spent  $75  to  $100  a  year,  half  on  the  prize  list  and  the  balance  in  advertising  in 
the  local  papers  a  few  weeks  before  the  fair,  and  in  printing  programmes.  The  com- 
mittee was  instructed  to  go  into  the  matter  systematically.  We  took  the  ground  that 
we  must  first  arouse  the  curiosity  of  the  public,  induce  them  to  attend,  and  then  give 
them  a  good  fair,  so  as  to  insure  their  atten<knce  in  the  future. 

First,  we  took  a  list  of  thirteen  nearest  newspapers,  and  wrote  them,  asking  if 
they  would  put  in  reading  matter  and  advertising  at  a  comparatively  low  rate,  which  they 
.agreed  to  do.  Then  we  undertook  Xo  supply  them  with  material.  For  instance,  It 
happened  lliat  we  were  painting  our  buildings  with  a  pneumatic  spray  paint  machine, 
so  we  wrote  up  a  full  account  of  this  and  supplied  it  to  the  papers.  We  wrote  another 
article  on  our  experimental  plots,  and  articles  on  various  other  subjects  as  well. 

Then  we  undertook  something  a  little  out  of  the  ordinary  :  We  got  out  a  special 
paper  called  "The  Renfrew  Model  Fair  News,"  to  specially  advertise  our  show.  Pre- 
Pjir;  tory  to  doing  so  we  sent  out  a  circular  letter  to  the  merchants  of  the  town,  stating, 
what  wc  proposed  to  do,  and  asking  for  advertisings  We  received  enough  from  that 
adveitisiug  to  pay  for  the  issue.  The  paper  contained  an  article  outlining  the  proposed 
improvements  to  the  fair,  and  also  reprints  of  the  articles  regarding  the  painting  opera- 
tions, experimental  plots,  our  programme  in  full,  a  plan  of  the  gfrounds,  etc.  In 
addition  to  this,  we  distributed  four  thousand  hand  bills  and  sold  envelopes  to  the 
buFiness  men  with  an  advertisement  of  the  fair  printed  thereon.  Altogether  our  adver- 
tising cost  us  $249,  compared  with  $75  formerly,  with  the  prize  list  included.  What 
was  the  result  ?  We  did  not  get  the  ten  thousand  visitors,  because  it  rained  on  the 
last  day,  but  we  got  7.000,  and  we  are  satisified  that  if  it  had  been  fine  we  ikould  have 
had  the  full  ten  thousand,  and  that  the  first  year. 

The  time  to  start  advertishig  is  right  after  the  previous  fair,  and  the  specfa!  adver- 
tising should  begin  two  months  before  fair  time.  We  think  that  if  we  keep  our.  fair 
up  to  the  standard,  one  new  feature  each  year  will  be  all  that  is  required  to  maintain 
the  intf rest.  What  we  think  of  doing  this  year  is  to  invite  a  couple  of  ladies  from  each 
of  the  surrounding  townships  to  prepare  an  artistic  exhibit  of  the  agricultural  and 
horticultural  products  of  the  district,  giving  each  exhibit  a  ground  space  of,  say,  eight 
feet  by  six,  and  a  wall  space  of  eight  feet  by  eight. 

J.  W.  Sheppard,  Cayuga  :  The  matter  of  fair  improvement  is  one  of  attention  to  de- 
tail. The  newspaper  men  will  certainly  agree  with  the  last  speaker  when  he  intimated 
that  advertising  pays' ;  it  certainly  does,  provided  it  is  of  the  right  kind.  We  are  inclined 
to  b?  loo  economical  in  this  respect.  Our  society  has  a  large  number  of  posters  printed 
announcing  the  fair  and  the  dates.  These  are  pasted  up  at  every  cross  road,  one  facing 
each  way.  so  as  to  be  in  full  view  ol  every o«e  who  passes.  I  was  somewhat  alarmed 
when   Mr.   Creelman  suggested   that  we    should   get   a   good   secretary   and  make  him 
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responsible  for  the  show.  I  think  the  secretary  has  enough  work  to  do  in  the  perform- 
anc«i  ot  bis  regular  duties,  and  that  the  directors  are  the  ones>  who  should  be  made  respon- 
sibh.  Another  point  is  that  directors,  should  not  participate  in  the  competition  for  prizes, 
as  it  Arouses  suspicion  in  the  mind-s  of  other  exhibitors  when  they  see  a  director  carrying 
off  a  prize. 

llie  interests  of  a  society  oould  ]i>e  advanced  in  some  instances  by  having  an  official 
organizer,  a  man  who  would  canvass  for  members  and  encourage  the  people  to  take 
an  interest  I  would  not  advise  it  for  all,  because  some  lairs  make  a  magnificent  suc- 
cess wiftiout  any  great  effort,  but  others  do  not. 

Ifi*  expert  judge  system  is  something  that  the  Department  deserves  great  credit 
for.  The  judges  we  had  at  the  fair  this  year  were  completely  satisfactory  to  our  peo- 
ple, and  the  greatest  interest  was  taken  in  their  work.  It  was  a  revelation  to  the  whole 
country  side,  and  I  am  sure  the  sy^em  will  be  continued  l>y  our  society  in  the  future. 
It  should  be  extended  to  grain  and  toot»,  and  even  to  the  ladies'  department,  if  this 
work  is  unwieldly  for  the  Department  to  assume,  I  would  recommend  that  they 
issue  a  list  of  competent  judges  in  each  department.  A  society  could  then  select  a 
judge,  a  ad  make  its  own  arrangement  with  him. 

I  am  going  to  make  a  radical  suggestion  in  connection  with  ientry  tickets  for  ex- 
hibitors. Dr.  Bell  stated  that  while  it  was  not  essential  for  the  name  of  the  exhibitor  to 
aippear.  in  his  opinion  it  was  of  advantage  and  assistance  to  have  it  placed  on  the  entry 
ticket.  That,  too,  is  my  opinion.  I  have  oome  to  the  conclasion  that  the  best  resuks 
are     secured     from     placing  the     exhibitor's    name  on  the  ticket.     It  tends  to    prevent 

friai:<Ivlent  practices,  esipecially  in  the  ladies'  department,  and  it  is  a  means  o{  identifica- 
tion. It  would  also  enable  the  visitor  to  ascertain  who  produced  a  given  article,  and 
he  Cduld  go  to  that  exhrbitor  and  learn  irom  him  the  methods  ipursued.  It  would  also 
safeguard  the  carrjring  out  of  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  society.  A  great  many 
ladies  follow  a  circuit  of  these  shows,  often  putting  on  exhibition  articles  which  the 
local  ladies  say  they  do  not  produce.  If  the  exhibitor's  name  were  on  an  article,  she 
would  have  to  go  through  the  scnitiny  of  public  opinion,  and'  it  would  amount  to  a 
declaration  that  the  article  was  produced  according  to  the  rules  and  regulations.  Tne 
name  of  the  exhibitor  is  not  kept  secret  in  the  live  stock  departments, .  and  why  should 
it  be  in  the  case  of  other  exhibits  ?  There- is  nothing  to  prevent  an  exhibitor  of  a  horse 
from  presenting  his  animal  to  the  judge,  but  we  have  confidence  that  the  judge  will  not 
be  influenced  thereby,  and  surely  we  are  justified  in  placing  the  same  confidence  in  the 
judges  of  other  articles. 

I  was  much  impressed  with  what  Mr.  Race  said  last  year — ^that  he  liked  to  have  the 
people  arouiKi  him  when  judging  fruit.  I  can  see  no  good  reason  why  an  exhibitor  of 
grain,  roots,  etc,  shouikl  ntot  be  present  when  the  judging  is  going  on.  If  everyone  was 
present,  that  in  itself  would  be  a  safeguard  against  wrong  doing,  and  the  public  should 
have  an  opportunity  oi  being  present  at  the  judging. 

Wm.  MoElroy,  Richmond  :  In  the  County  of  Carleton,  which,  with  Mr.  G.  N.  Kidd, 
M.P.P.,  I  have  the  honor  to  represent  as  a  delegate  at  this  convention,  we  have  been 
endeavoring  to  make  improvements  in  the  management  of  our  exhibition.  During  ihe 
past  three  years  we  have  completely  ^cniodelled'  our  prize  list  and  revolutionized  our 
programme,  all  of  whidi,  I  would  like  to  say,  was  primarily  initiated  and  carried  out 
through  the  persistent  efforts  and  wopk  of  Mr.  H.  B.  Cowan,  our  new  Superintendent  of 
Fairs. 

In  that  time  we  have  conipletely  eliminated  all  circus  performances  as  well  as  VtriaU 
of  speed" — in  the  good  oid-fashioned  sense-^rom  our  programme,  although  we  have 
one  of  the  fastest  half-mile  tracks  in  Canada  on  our  grounds.  This  was  not  done 
from  prejudice,  but  in  what  was  to  be  considered  for  the  best  interests  of  our  fair. 

In  1902  we  thoroughly  revised  our  prize  list,  heading  it  with  the  pretentious  title. 
"The  Model  Fair  for  Eastern  Ontario,"  as  we  had  adopted,  so  far  as  suited  our  local 
requirements,  the  model  list  prepared  by  a  committee  of  this  association,  and  issued  by 
Mr.  Creelman  in  March  of  that  year.     We  also  added  some  ideas  suggested  to  us,  and 
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intioduced  a  number  of  educational  features,  including  the  work  of  school  children  in 
collections  of  plants,  wild  flowers,  fruits,  vegetables,  etc.,  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  F. 
W.  Hodson,  Canadian  Live  Stock  Commissioner,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  able 
help.  There  were  also  Model  Kitchens,  with  cooking  demon^rations  for  our  lad? 
iriendj. 

To  get  our  young  men  interested  we  had  a  series  of  athletic  contests,  all  of  which 
took  well.  Besides  this>,  we  gladly  took  advantage  of  securing  the  services  of  the  ex- 
pert judges  of  live  stock,  under  the  very  liberal  terms  made  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. To  the  great  appreciation  of  both  exhibitors  and  spectators,  the  judges  gave 
their  r^^asons  in  making  awards,  as  well  as  adding  further  valuable  information. 

Other  interesting  features,  such  as  a  milking  contest  (for  milk  and  butter  fat  tests), 
instruction  in  sheep  shearing,  exhibits  oi  desirable  and  undesirable  type  of  bacon  hogs, 
poultry  fattening,  etc.,  etc.,  were  more  or  less- patronized. 

The  result  of  all  this  hard  work  (for  indeed  there  was  a  good  deal  of  hard  work 
about  it)  was  that  our  fall  fair  all  round  turned  out  a  greAt  success.  '  We  had  the  largest 
attendance  and  greatest  receipts  in  my  knowledge  of  its  history.  Every  person  was 
delighted  with  the  expert  judges,  and  our  fair,  which  had  been  gradually  losing  ground, 
turned  the  corner  towards  success,  and  we  look  forward  to  the  future  with  high  hopes. 
Of  course,  a  few  pessimists  shook  their  wise  heads,  remarking  :  "  It  may  do  very  well 
for  one  year,  but  it  can't  last.  We  must  have  the  races."  However,  last  year  we  con- 
tinued on  the  lines  of  improvement  of  the  year  before,  making  but  few  changes  in  our 
prizj  list,  and  with  the  introduction  of  gymkhana  contests  as  a  new  attraction.  Again 
we  had  the  benefit  of  the  expert  judges  of  live  stock,  who  gave  even  better  satisfaction 
than  their  predecessors  of  the  year  before.  Our  fair  turned  out  a  great  success,  both  in 
attendance  as  well  as  exhibits.  This  year  we  propose  to  still  add  new  features,  and  have 
pr':pared  the  ground  for  experimental  plots. 

John  Farrell,  Forest  :  I  think  that  these  matters  have  played  an  important  part 
in  the  improvement  of  our  fairs.  In  our  society  we  believe  in  getting  the  best  men 
po.sihle  on  the  Executive  ;  we  do  not  care  whether  a  man  is  the  highest  man  in  the 
land  or  not,  so  long  as  he  is  a  good  worker,  and  wiH  spend  some  of  his  time  in  the 
society's  interest.  When  we  have  securea  nine  such  men,  we  feel  we  have  a  board  that 
will  accomplish  something,  and  we  then  place  the  whole  thing  in  their  hands.  Each 
director  is  assigned  his  special  duties,  making  one  Chairman  of  the  horse  section,  an- 
other of  the  cattle,  and  so  on.  Each  is  responsible  for  his  particular  department,  and  i« 
expected  to  make  it  superior  to  what  It  has  ever  been  in  the  past  ;  he  has  nothing  what- 
ever t.-^  do  with  the  rest  of  the^fair. 

In  this  way  we  create  a  certain  rivalry  between  the  directors.  Each  likes  to  do 
something  superior  to  the  others,  and  they  will  go  out  and  canvass  for  exhibits.  The 
fine  arts  ?.nd  ladies*  departments  are  conducted  in  the  same  way.  I  take  a  great  interest 
in  the  ladies'  department,  because  I  feel  that  if  you  succeed  iq  obtaining  the  interest  of  the 
ladies,  you  will  gain  the  interest  of  the  men  as  well.  We  endeavor  to  enlist  the  interest 
of  everybody  in  the  neighborhood,  and  in  consequence  we  have  a  fair  that  we  are  not  at 
all  ashamed  of. 

When  we  took  charge  of  the  East  Lambton  fair  it  was  $384  in  debt.  The  first 
thing  we  did  was  to  put  up  a  firs-t-class  building.  I  induced  the  farmers  in  the  neigh- 
boihcod  to  take  stock  in  the  concern,  |ind  guaranteed  them  seven  per  cent,  on  their 
monev.  We  knew  that  we  could  do  it  if  we  had  everything  first-class.  We  have 
had  no  trouble  in  paying  our  dividend,  and  leaving  a  surplus  in  the  treasury.  When 
peoiple  are  passing  through  the  district  they  all  want  to  visit  our  fair,  because  they 
consider  we  arc  progressive. 

The  principles  I  advocate  for  making  the  fair  a  success  are  these  :  Get  the  right 
kind  of  men  for  directors  ;  have  everything  neat  and  beautiful  about  your  fair  ;  enlist 
the  interest  of  the  boys  and  girls,  and  secure  expert  judges.  If  these  points  are  attended 
to,  any  fair  can  be  made  a  success. . 
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I  cannot  s,3y  too  much  to  the  credit  of  the  expert  judges  who  visited  our  fair. 
Last  'year  we  did  no*,  think  that  the  judges  sent  us  could  be  excelled.  This  year  the 
Depattment  sent  us  another  set,  and  1  should  fear  to  make  comparison  ;  they  were 
right  up  to  4ate,  and  gave  the  best  of  satisfaction.  We  feel  we  are  deeply  indebted 
to  th^  Department  for  what  they  have  done  for  us  in  this  respect. 

iW.  K  Kiddy  Simcoe  :  The  day  for  exhibiting  anything  but  pure-bred  sires  has 
passed  al  our  fairs.  Mongrel  stallions  and,  scrub  buJls  will  not  educate  the  people.  The 
rules  of  every  association  shouW  provide  that  none  but  registered  stock  will  be  accepted 
Referring  to  Mr.  Dryden's  address,  there  is  nothing  to  discuss  ;  we  shall  have  to  fall 
in  line,  and  have  been  trying  to  do  so  in  the  society  to  which  1  belong.  If  Mr.  Dryden 
will  give  us  a  man  capable  of  conducting  these  judging  contests,  I  feel  certain  that  our 
societies  will  fall  into  line  still  further. 

Hon.  John  Dryden  :  I  want  to  say  ^  word  regarding  expert  judges.  I  have  isj^ed 
the  Legislature  for  only  a  small  grant  to  carry  oh  this  work.  It  must  be  remembered 
thai  the  Legislature  already  grants  $8o,ooo  to  assist  the  work  of  agricultural  societies, 
and  I  do  tK>t  think  it  should  be  asked  to  do  anything  more  in  this  direction.  Expenses 
of  this  kind  ought  to  be  paid'  for  out  of  your  grant.  I  do  not  want  to  tell  any  Cabinet 
secrets,  'but  my  colleagues  object  to  increasing  these  grants  ;  they  say  :  "  You  are 
always  adding  something  on."  I  confess  that  we  have  added  a  great  deal  I  am  asking 
this  Province  to  spend  $100,000  a  year  more  on  agriculture  than  it  did  ten  or  twelve 
years  ago  ;  but  we  are  doing  good  work  with  it.  I  feel  that  the  societies  S'hould  try  tp 
use  the  money  they  get  from  the  Province  to  the  very  best  advantage. 

Mr.  D.  Hughes  Charles,  iManager  Merchants'  Bank,  Peter boro'  :  Speaking  of 
special  attractions  at  fairs,  I  think  it  is  to  be  regretted  if  our  young  men  have  to 
depend  for  their  moral  fibre  on  the  instruction  received  at  our  fairs  alone  ;  it  should 
be  suj>p1ied  in  other  ways.  In  my  opinion,  the  horse  racing  feature  is  all  right  if 
properly  conducted.  The  people  like  it ;  they  will  go  to  s-ee  a  fair  where  racing  events 
are  provided,  and  these  evento  under  proper  management  may  themselves  be  a  means  of 
education.  In  West  Peterboro'  the  fair  two  years  ago  was  in  a  broken-down  condi- 
tion, owing  to  inefficient  management  and  the  weakness  in  the  prizes.  Last  year  we 
had  the  most  successful  fair  in  the  history  of  the  riding.  This  Y^^as  due  to  the  fact  that 
we  provided  not  only  clean  racing  events,  but  we  gave  prizes  aggregating  $5,000.  In 
draught  horses,  for  example,  we  paid  $12,  $8,  and  $4  for  single  animals,  and  $16,  $12,  and 
$8  to  pairs.  In  cattle  we  were  equally  liberal,  giving  prizes  of  $8,  $6.  and  $4  for  pure- 
bred bulls.  We  introdticed  new  features,  even  dn  the  getting  up  of  the  prize  list.  Our 
list  printed  in  pamphlet  form  and  in  colors,  is  as  presentable  as  a  magazine. 


EXPERIMENTAL   PLOTS   IN   FAIR   GROUNDS. 
By   Prof.   C.   A.   Zavitz,   B.S.A.,   Agricultural   College,    Guelph,    Ont 

When  I  appeared  before  this  association  two  years  ago  and  gave  a  talk  on  the 
*'Vaiue  of  Seed  Fairs,"  I  made  the  statement  th^t,  according  to  the  reports  of  the  Bureau 
of  Industries,  the  market  value  of  fourteen  of  our  principal  field  crops  for  1900  amounted 
to  $114,758,761.  By  looking  to  a  similar  source  for  information,  we  now  find  thai  the 
market  value  of  the  same 'farm  crops  throughout  Ontario  in  1902  amounted  to  $146421,171. 
This  if,  very  encouraging,  and  shows  us  that  the  value  of  farm  crops  in  Ontario  has 
now  reached  the  large  sum  of  about  150  million  dollars  per  anmnn.  As  the  market 
value  of  these  crops  increases  from  year  to  year,  a  still  greater  responsibility  rests 
with  those  who  are  endeavoring  to  improve  both  the  quantity  and  the  quality  of  the 
farm   crops   throughout  the   Province. 

There  are  now  a  number  of  agencies  at  work  with  this  object  in  view,  such  as  the 
experimental  work  at  the  Ontario  Agricultural  College,  the  co-operative  work  61  the 
Experimental  Union,  the  Farmers^  Institutes,  the  public  press,  the  seed  fairs,  and  the 
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agiicultural  exhiibitions.  CJf  these  agencies,  the  first  four  are  already  very  well  estab- 
lished. At  the  College  about  2,000  plots  are  devoted  annually  to  experiments  with 
farm  crops,  including  varieties,  selection  of  seed,  quantities  of  seed,  dates  of  seeding, 
methods  oi  preparing  the  land,  methods  of  sowing  the  seed,  methods  of  cultivating  the 
crop,  growing  grains  in  mixtures,  application  of  fertilizers,  etc.  The  co-operative  work 
in  agijculture  in  connection  with  the  Exi>crimental  Union  is  also  increasing  from  year 
to  year,  the  number  of  experimenters  in  1^03  reaching  3,345.  It  goes*  without  saying 
that  the  Farmers'  Institutes  and  the  public  press  are  exerting  a  wonderful  influence  in 
frtrnishing  valuable  agricultural  information  to  the  farmers  generally. 

Wf;  have  been  greatly  pleased'  to  see  the  progress  made  in  connection  with  the  estab- 
lishment of  seed  fairs  within  the  past  few  years.  A  large  number  of  these  fairs  have 
been  started,  much  interest  ha«  been  shown,  and  evidently  good  work  'has  been  accom- 
plished. The  improvement  in  connection  with  the  agricultural  fairs  is  still  in  its  tran- 
sition period;,  but  I  think  it  is  qiiite  generally  recognized  that  several  chaniges  for  the 
better  have  taken  place  very  recently.  Among  these  changes,  tiie  subject  of  experi- 
mental plots  on  the  fair  grounds  occupies  a  prominent  (place. 

It  was  only  two  years  ago  that  the  agricultural  society  of  Ontario  and  Durham 
arr.-nged  to  bave  experimental  plots  on  their  exhibitioci  grounds  at  Whitby.  The  ex- 
periment seemed  to  meet  with  so  mudh  success  that  no  less  than  five  other  exhibitions* 
throughout  the  Province  copied  their  example,  and  had  plots  with  growing  crops  for 
the  fall  fairs  in  1903.  Thearc  were  plots  on  the  exhibition  gproun^s  at  Renfrew,  Owen* 
Sound,  Walkerton,  Brantford,  and  Simcoe  last  year.  The  influence  of  this  work  has 
already  gone  beyox^  the  limits  of  Ontario,  as  applications  for  seed  have  been  received 
from  Quebec  and  from  the  Maritime  Provinces,  and  it  i^  quite  probable  that  this  work 
will  be  increased  among  our  own  fairs  from  year  to  year.  The  Hon.  Sydney  Fisher, 
when  visiting  the  agrictrltural  f^ir  at  Whitby  last  autuma,  expressed  himself  as  being 
greatly  pleased  with  the  experimental  plots.  At  the  public  meeting  held  in  the  evening 
he  stated  that  he  considered  the  experimental  plots  one  of  the  greatest  features  at  the 
fair,  and  that  he  intended  to  introduce  that  feature  of  the  work  in  connection  with  his 
own  fail  in  Quebec  in  1904. 

Th.^  experimental  plots  on  the  various  exhibition  grounds  in  1903  varied  in  size  ami  In 
number  according  to  the  amount  of  available  land  of  proper  quality  which  couid  be  pro- 
cured on  the  exhibition  grounds.  I  have  represented  on  the  accompanying  chart  a  map 
shcv^ing  the  arrangement  of  the  plots  and'  the  names  of  the  varieties  of  farm  crops  exactly 
as  they  ^ere  placed  on  the  exhibition  grounds  at  Simcoe,  Norfolk  County,  last  year. 

I  have  selected  the  plot  work  of  Simcoe  simply  because  the  arrangement  was  some- 
what difiFerent  from  that  at  Whitby  in  1902,  and  at  the  other  places  in  1903.  The  arrange- 
ment of  the  plots  at  Whitby  two  years  ago  is  shown  on  page  99  of  the  annual  report  of 
the  Ontario  Fairs  and  Exhibitions'  for  the  year  1902.  Allow^  me  to  draw  your  attention 
to  the  varieties  grown  on  the  exhibitioto  grounds  at  Simcoe,  from  which  you  will  see 
that  there  were  some  excellent  object  lessons  for  the  farmers  vi^ting  the  exhibition. 

Millet.  The  Hungarian  Grass,  which  is  well  known  in  many  parts  of  Ontario,  was 
grown  between  the  Japanese  Barnyard  and  the  Japanese  Panicle  varieties.  This  formed 
an  admirable  object  lesson,  as  each  of  these  varieties  produced  a  very  heavy  crop,  which 
was  tall  and  upright  in  growth,  and  contained  an  abundance  of  leaf  ;  while  the  Hun- 
garian Grass  was  short,  weak  in  the  straw,  and  produced  an  insignificant  crop. 

Sorghum.  The  Millo  Maize  and  the  Kaffir  Corn,  regarding  which  we  hear  so  much- 
occasionally  in  .the  public  press,  showed  very  poor  growth  in  comparison,  with  the  Early 
Amber  Sugar  Cane,  which  is  grown  quite  successfully  in  some  sections  of  Ontario  as 
a  fodder  crop  for  farm  stock. 

Corn.    The  Mastadon  Dent,  Wisconsin  Earliest  White  Dent,  Compton's  Early,  and 
North  Star  Yellow  Dent  showed  different  degrees  of  earliness  and  different  quantities 
and  character  of  growth,  showing  the  North  Star  Yellow  Dent  to  be  a  variety  which 
will  likely  give  good  results  as  a  grain  crop,  and  the  Wisconsin  Earliest  White  Dent' 
as  an  excellent  variety  for  the  silo  in  Norfolk  County.  / 
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Clovers.  Much  interest  was  taken  in  comparing  the  comparative  merits  of  Common 
Red,  Mammoth  Red,  and  Alsike  ck>vei;  Sainioin  and  Lacerne.  The  Lucerne  showed  an 
exceptionally  good  growth  ior  the  nrsc  year,  and  seemed  to  indicate  that  this  crop  would 
likely  thrive  weil  in  the  vicinity  of  Simcoe« 

Grasses.  Although  it  wa»  the  first  year  after  the  grasses  were  sown,  and  the  crops 
were  not  as  interesting  as  they  Will  likely  be  in  another  year,  the  abundant  and  early 
growth  of  the  Orchard  Grass,  Tall  Fescue,  and  Tall  Oat  were  quite  marked  in  compari- 
son with  the  growth  of  Timothy  and  Awnless  Brome. 

Roots.  The  root  cro<ps  were  represented  by  leading  varieties  of  parsnips,  carrots, 
sugav  beets,  mangels,  fall  turnips,  Swedish  turnips,  and  kohl  rabi.  Great  interest  was 
taken  in  comparing  the  two  varieties  of  sugar  beets,  namely,  the  Kleinwanzlebener, 
which  is  grown  largely  as  a  food  for  stock.  The  Yellow  Leviathan  mangel,  which  has 
taken  the  lead  of  all  the  varieties  of  mangels  grown  at  the  CaHege  for  the  past  five 
years,  showed  exceptionally, we  11  on  the  Simcoe  soil.  The  Early  White  Vienna  Kohl 
Rabi,  which  is  grown  in  the  oH  country  as  a  table  vegetable  and>  as  a  food  for  stock,, 
created  consideralble  interest,  as  it  is  not  grown  generally  throughout  Ontario,  except  in 
some  gardens.  The  turnips,  as  a  rule,  did  not  make  a  very  satisfactory  growth  on  the 
Simcoe  plots. 

Vetches.  The  Hairy  Vetches,  in  comparison  with  the  Common  Vetches,  made  an 
admifable  growth,  and  showed  some  of  the  characteristics  of  the  former  variety,  which 
is  making  it  prominent  in  some  places  as  a  cover  crop,  or  to  be  used  as  a  food  for  s>tock, 
either  as  green  fodder  or  as  i>asture. 

-Bug-proof  Peas.    The  growth  of  the  Grass  peas  was   quite  inferior,  while  tl^t  .>f 
the  Egyptian  and  Cow  peas  was  only  medium. 

Soy  Beans.  Another  exceedingly  interesting  object  lesson  was  that  in  which  the 
Medium  Green  and  Early  YeHow  varieties  of  Soy  beans  were  grown  side  by  sid-e,  the 
Medium  Green  showing  some  of  the  characteristics  which  specially  adapt  it  for  mixing 
with  corn  when  filling  the  silo  in  order  to  improve  the  quality  of  the  silage  ;  and  the 
Early  Yellow  variety  as  a  produce  of  grain  of  high  quality. 

Rj.pe.  The  growth  of  the  Dwarf  Essex  variety  seemed  to  indicate  that  the  rape 
does  not  do  quite  as  well  at  Simcoe  as  it  does  in  some  other  parts  of  Canada.  It  is 
possiUe,  however,  that  the  season  had  some  influence  in  causing  a  light  crop  in  1903. 

Besides  the  plots  here  represented,  two  other  plots  were  sown  in  the  middle  of  the 
sumpier  with  barley  and  with  wild  mustard.  Just  previous  to  the  fall  fair,  one  of  the 
•plots  was  sprayed  with  a  bluestone  solution,  while  the  other  was  left  unsprayed.  This 
formed  an  exccMent,  object  lessoa  in  showing  the  people  that  by  spraying  with  blue- 
stone  solution  of  the  propei"  strength  the  mustard  could  be  killed  and  the  barley  left 
ur  injured.  • 

The  arrangements  for  ihe  experimental  plots  at  exhibitions  were  made  by  the  various 
societies  with  the  Superintendent  of  Fairs  for  Ontario.  The  officers  of  each  society 
elected  one  of  their  number  to  be  responsible  for  this  branch  of  the  exhibition  work, 
and  he  in  turn  secured  the  best  man  available  to  do  the  work  under  his  care.  The 
Experimental  Department  of  the  Agricultural  College  furnished  the  seed,  and  gave 
instiuctions  for  the  work,  free  of  charge.  A  college  man  also  visited  the  different 
exhibitions  in  the  spring,  and  gave  assistance  m  getting  the  work  started.  A  represen- 
tative from  the  college  was  also  present  during  the  time  of  each  fair  where  the  plots 
were  located,  and  gave  information  to  the  farmers  regarding  the  relative  merits  of  the 
different  crops  growing  in  the  plots.  The  expense  involved  by  those  who  went  to 
the  e>hi.bitions  to  give  assistance  was  paid  by  the  Superintendent  of  Fairs.  If  this 
work  is  continued,  the  writer  would  recommend  tJiat  provision  be  made  by  which  a 
man  might  visit  the  plots  on  each  of  the  fair  grounds  at  kast  three  or  four  times,  instead 
of  only  twice. 

It  might  be  said  that  but  few  of, the  grain  crops  can  be  grown  on  exhibition  plots  to 
be^  exhibited  at  the  time  of  the  fall  fairs,  owing  to  the  lateness  of  the  season.  While 
this  is  true,  it  shouM  be  remembered-  that  perhaps  the  greatest  interest  in  Ontario  is 
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being  taken  at  the  present  time  in  such  crops  as  can  be  grown  to  good  advantage  and 
exhibited  at  the  time  of  the  fall  fairs.  The  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  Industries  show 
that  within  the  past  five  years  there  has  been  a  considerable  increase  in  mangels',  corn, 
barley,  oats,  hay,  and  clover.  The  tendency  in  Ontario  seems  to  be  to  increase  the  area 
devcted  to  such  crops  as  mangels,  .corn,  pasture,  hay,  and  various  fodder  croi^s.  Is 
it  not  well  that  such  is  the  case  ?  The  growing  of  fodder  crops  is  closely  associated 
with  the  maintenance  of  the  fertility  of  tht  soil.  As  the  result  of  a  large  amount  of 
investigation  along  this  line  in  the  United  States,  I  am  able  to  quote  from  the  Year 
Book  issued  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  for  1902  as  foillows  :  "  It 
is  generally  conceded  that  where  the  ♦  major  part  of  the  farm  is  devoted  to  the  produc- 
tion of  fcrage  crops  that  are  consumed  on  the  farm,  the  soil  is  growing  richer ;  while 
in  thos«  regions  where  such  crops  are  not  grown,  and  where  commercial  fertilizers  arc 
practically  the  soJe  reliance,  the  productivity  of  the  soil  has  been  greatly  lessened." 
Hence  the  importance  of  giving  an  opportunity  to  a  large  number  of  the  farmers  of 
Ontario  to  see  for  themselves  the  comparative  merits  of  various  kinds  of  crops  when 
grown  side  by  side  under  ^similar  conditions. 

As  the  plot  work  on  exhibition  grounds  becomes  more  thoroughly  established,  there 
is  no  leason  why  object  lessons  in  showing  the  influence  of  selections  of  seed,  dates  of 
feeding,  methods  of  cultivation,  application  of  fertilizers,  etc.,  cannot  be  furnished  on 
fair  grounds  as  well  bs  those  with  varieties  of  farm  crops,  and  in  the  destruction  of  wild 
mustard. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  if  the  exhibition  authorities  take  hold  of  this  question  in 
a  thoroughly  businesslike  way,  they  can  majce  their  fairs  exert  a  great  influence  on  the 
farm  crops  of  Ontario.  Would  it  be  beyond  the  limit  to  say  that  the  fall  fairs  of  Ontario 
can  be  made  to  exert  a  greater  influence  on  Ontario's  crops  in  the  next  five  years  than 
they  have  exerted  within  the  past  quarter  of  a  century  ? 

A  Delegate  :  I  would  suggest  that  the  time  of  visiting  the  experimental  plots  during 
the  season  should  be  adveitise<^  so  that  any  in  the  vicinity  who  were  interested  might 
attend  and  obtain  tiseftd  instruction. 

Proi.  Zavitz  :    That  is  a  very  good  suggestion. 

A  Delegate  :  I  cannot  get  anyone  interested  in  these  experimental  plots  in  our  dis- 
trict, but  I  think  if  I  had  some  definite  idea  of  the  cost  it  might  enable  me  to  do  so. 

•Mr.  iCidd  :  The  co6t  of  tiie  plot  at  the  Simooe  fair  the  first  year,  including  fencing, 
labor,  and  manure,  etc.,  was  $100,  and  the  fence  was  as  good  as  it  could  be.  The  plots 
are  on  the  fair  grotmds. 

Mr.  Creelman  :  The  Whitby  plots  cost  $35  the  second  year  for  everything.  Some 
of  the  grasses  and  clovers  will  remain  from  year  to  year,  and  do  not  require  re-seeding. 
Some  criticism  was  made  the  first  year  as  to  the  grasses  aod  clovers  not  lookiag  well ; 
the  reason  was  that  they  had  been  planted  onHy  that  spring ;  they  will  appear  to  much 
better  advantage  the  second  year. 


ADDRESS. 


By  C.  C.  James,  Deputy  Minister  of  Agriculture. 

In  1868  the  Legislattrre  set  apart  |64,ooo  for  agricultural  purposes.  Of  that  amount 
$34,000  was  given  to  agricultural  societies,  $10,000  to  the  Provincial  fair,  and  $350  to  the 
Ont^sio  'Fmlt  Growers'  Association.  We  may  say,  therefore,  that  at  that  time  the 
agiicultural  societies  represented  the  whole  field  of  agriculture  ;  whatever  was  being 
done  was  being  done  by  these  sodeljes,  and  there  was  little  or  nothing  outside  of  their 
scope.  This  year  the  appropriations  for  agriculture,  apart  from  the  Ag^ricultural  College, 
amount  so  far  to  $184,985.  Of  this  amount,  the  agricultural  societies  recieve  $76,000, 
leaving  $108,000  for  other  purposes.    This  means  tha.t  an  enormous  amount  of  work  hat 
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been  urdertaken  which  does  not  come  within  the  scope  of  agricultural  societies.  That 
fact  sugfi:ests  a  very  interesting  dine  oi  discussion,  if  we  had  time  to  enter  upon  it  ;  I 
simply  draw  attention  to  it  zs  worthy  of  careful  consideration. 

Thi»  $io8,ooo  is  given  as  an  appropriation  for  carrying  on  certain  lines  of  work 
which  th«  agricultural  societies  either  did  not  or  would  not  do,  whch  must  certainly 
be  ccnsidcred  as  of  very  great  importance  to  the  agricjjltural  interests  of  the  Ptovince. 
This  work  has  devolved  on  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  the  question  arisei- 
whether  the  agricultural  societies  have  fallen  short  in  their  duty,  and  have  neglected 
the  opportunities  they  ought  to  have  embraced  for  work  that  properly  came  withiH' 
their  sphere. 

As  I  have  stated;,  the  agricultural  societies  are  now  in  receipt  of  a  grant  of  $75,000. 
This  is  the  largest  vote  taken  for  any  specific  purpose  in  connection  with  agriculture. 
I  remtmber  that  four  or  ^yc  years  ago  when  considerable  expansion  took  place  in  the 
agricultural  work,  and  we  were  looking  around  for  funds,  the  suggestion  came  from 
«ome  quarters  that  this  $75,oob  might  be  more  protitably  employed  by  being  utilized 
for  this  work.  I  do  not  think  the  societies  know  how  close  they  came  to  losing  a  portion 
of  their  vote  at  that  time.  It  was  about  that  time  that  new  life  seemed  to  enter  into 
thvr  scc'eties,  and  to  that,  I  suppose,  may  be  attributed  the  fact  that  they  are  still 
receiving  that  grant  intact.  I  may  say,  however,  that  suggestions  are  still  coming  in 
from  certain  quarters  that  certain  of  the  agricultural  societies  do  not  make  the  best  U5e 
of  their  funds,  and  until  they  do  it  it  is  likely  that  suggestions  will  continue  to  be  made 
that  some  of  the  money^§hould  be  used  for  other  purposes. 

In  my  address  to-day,  I  desire  to  place  three  propositions  before  you  for  considera- 
tion. The  first  is  this  :  That  the  importance  of  a  society  is  not  measured  by  the  number 
of  its  members,  and  whether  its  show  is  "  open  to  the  world  "  or  not.  In  discussing  thi* 
matter  with  the  officers  and  directors  of  societies,  I  find  that  a  great  many  are  inclined 
to  base  the  importance  of  their  society  on  their  membership,  and  also  to  think  that  the 
wider  open  they  throw  their  doors  the  greater  will  be  their  importance.  I  regard  that 
as  a  serious  mistake.  A  large  membersihip  is  to  be  desired,  but  it  does  not  necessarily 
follow  that  the  society  with  the  largest  membership  is  doing  the  best  work,  nor  is 
it  the  main  object  that  a  society  should  have  before  it.  I  have  run  across  officers  of 
societies  i^'hose  sole  aim  seemed  to  be  to  get  members — if  they  could  only  turn  in  a 
EwcJlen  membership  list  to  the  Department,  they  seemed  to  think  they  were  helping  on 
their  society. 

The  next  point  I  will  mention,  and  one  that  is  a  rider  to  my  first  suggestion,  is 
this  :  that  the  value  of  the  society  does  not  necessarily  dejiend  on  the  wldeness  of  its 
work,  or,  in  other  words,  on  how  wide  open  it  may  throw  its-  prize  list. 

I  think  that  a  great  many  of  our^township  societies  especially  are  making  a  serious 
mistakt  in  advertising  themselves  as  "  open  to  the  world,"  The  original  purpose  in 
forming  these  township  societies  was  to  benefit  those  living  in  the  township  which  the 
society  represented,  not  to  benefit  the  next  township  or  the  next  county,  but  that  par- 
ticular tcwnship,  and  if  a  township  society  conifinesi  its  eflFonts  to  benefiting  the  agricul- 
ture of  that  township,  it  is  accomplishing  its  work.  We  prefer  to  see  reports  coming 
in  ol  limited  work,  where  that  work  is  devoted  to  the  township,  than  to  see  the 
announcement  that  the  fair  is  "  open  to  the  world."  If  anything  can  be  done  to  stop 
the  professional  prize  taker  by  limiting  township  societies  to  the  township  in  which  they 
ire  located,  I  think  a  very  imiportant  step  will  have  been  taken  towards  improving  these 
societies. 

The  next  point  I  shall  draw  attention  to,  as  another  rider  to  the  point  first  men- 
tioned, is  that  th-e  success  of  the  show  should  not  be  measured  by  the  size  of  the  crowd 
in  attendance.  Sometimes,  when  the  question  is  asked,  Was  such  and  such  a  show  a 
success  ?  the  answer  is,  "  Why,  it  must  have  been  ;  look  at  the  big  crowd  they  had" 
Or,  we  frequently  hear  the  statement,  "Our  show  last  year  was  not  a  great  successv 
because  we  did  not  have  as  large  a  crowd  as  the  year  .before."  I  wish  to  emphasize 
the  statement  that  the  gate  receipts  are  no  criterion  of  the  value  of  the  show ;  in  fact, 
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the  opposite  is  irequently  the  <:asc.  Therefore,  while  we  should  not  estimate  the  value 
of  a  society  by  the  numibcr  of  its  members,  it  is  equally  unwise  to  estimate  the  value  of  a 
show  by  the  amount  of  the  gate  receipts. 

•'  But/'  you  will  say,'  "if  we  do  not  get  a  crowd,  we  cannot  make  the  show  pay.  If 
you  go  over  the  financial  statement  you  will  see  why  it  is  necessary  to  get  a  big  crowd." 
That  is,  there  are  extraordinary  expenditures  that  must  be  provided  for,  expenditures. 
^  which  lie  to  a  large  extent  outside  the  old  established  line  of  fair  work.  It  is  a  question 
whether  in  such  instances  the  fair  would  not  be  a  greater  success  if  these  were  cut  off 
altogether. 

Tho  answer  may  also  be  made  that  these  large  crowds  are  necessary  in  order  that 
eatlertainment  may  be  provided  for  the  visitors,  and  that  surely  the  farmers  of  this 
co^mtry  are  entitled  to  a  few  days  in  the  year  when  they  can  have  a  good  time.  I  sup- 
pose that  the  Ontario  farmer  is,  all  things  considered,  as  hard  a  worker  as-  any  farmer 
anywhere  in  the  world.  Mr.  A.  G.  Bradley,  who  lived  on  the  farms  of  Ontario  for 
some  years,  has  written  a  book  entitled  "  Canada  in  the  Twentieth  Century."  The  yiev 
he  expresses  in  that  work  is  that  the  Canadian  farmer  is  a  hard-worked  man  ;  has 
always  been  a  hard-worke4  man  ;  that  he  works  twice  as  hard  as  the  English  farmer, 
and  that  if  the  English  farmer  had  worked  as  hard  and  lived  as  thriftily  as  the  Ontario 
farmer,  there  would  be  little  need  to-day  of  bringing  foodstuflFs  into  England  from  other 
cruntries.  One  point  that  he  lays  great  stress  on  is  that  the  Ontario  farmer  works 
so  hard  that  his  family  have  little  time  for  enjoyment.  The  point  is*,  therefore,  open 
for  consideration  as  to  how  we  can  provide  that  enjoyment  and  pleasure  to  which  he  ?s 
certainly  entitled.  But  are  we  right  in  seeking  to  give  him  a  year's  enjoyment  in  one 
or  two  days  at  the  fair,  and  sacrifice  other  important  features  of  an  agricultural  exhi*- 
bition  in  order  to  ao  so  ?  This  is,  apart  from  the  fact  that  the  amusements  provided 
are  not  always  of  the  most  enjoyable  and  elevating  kind  ;  and  that  while  they  may  be 
more  or  less  harmless  to  the  mature  man,  they  are  certainly  of  poor  educational  valu'i 
to  the  farmer's  children,  and  may  do  them  positive  injury  from  the  point  of  view  of 
morals. 

This  question  of  how  to  provide  the  farmer  with  entertainment  seems  to  be  rapidly 
pushing  itself  to  the  front,  and  we  shall  have  to  consider  it  in  a  much  more  serious 
way  in  the  near  future  than  we  have  done  in  the  past.  Five  or  six  years  from  now  it 
will  be  seen  that  it  is  a  matter  of  far  greater  imf>ort  than  appears  at  the  present  time. 
The  farmers  are  getting  into  a  much  better  condition  financially  ;  the  result  of  their 
la.bori  has  put  them  m  a  condition  that  is  second  to  no  other  class  in  the  community, 
andwc  shall  very  soon  have  to  look  round  to  see  how  we  can  provide  that  recrea- 
tion to  which  they  are  entitled.  But,  in  doing  so,  we  must  be  exceedingly  careful  not 
to  run  to  excess,  and  to  provide  that  enjoyment  alon^  legitimate  lines.  I  do  not  know 
whetjher  this  question  strikes  you  as  being  of  as  much  importance  as  it  does  me,  but 
this  ques-tion  of  enjoying  life — of  truly,  enjoying  life — ^is  a  matter  of  serious  consequence. 
Of  what  use  is  it  to  a  man  to  have  an  income  of  $i,ooo  or  $2,000  a  year  if,  while  he  is 
making  it,  be  gets  nothing  out  of  life  except  the  stimulus  that  comes  from  the  work 
itself  ?  It  would  be  better  for  him  to  work  less  and  get  some  pleasure  out  of  life,  and  be 
able  to  give  nK>re  pleasure  to  those  around  him.  If  we  can  assist  the  farmer  in  the 
production  of  his  crops,  and  help  him  to  make  his  living  in  a  surer  and  easier  way  than 
he  has  been  doing  before,  we  shall  be  giving  him  more  time  and  opportunity  for  enjoy- 
ment, and  enabling  him  to  get  more  out  of  life.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  a  degradation 
of  the  farmer's  position  for  anyone  to  say  that  he  must  work  all  the  year-round  and  have 
just  two  days  in  the  year — ^the  days  of  the  fair— for  his  recreation.  When  a  man  is  con- 
fined to  two'  days  in  the  year  for  his  enjoyment,  he  is  almost  sure  to  go  to  excess. 

The  day  is  passing  when  the  farmer  thought  it  necessary,  in  order  to  make  a  success 
of  his  business,  to  get  op  before  daylight  and  work  till  after  nighffall.  The  change  in 
this  respect  is  most  marked,  and  if  we  can  do  anything  to  hasten  it,  I  think  we  ought 
to  do  it  ;  but  I  do  not  think  we  are  doing  it  by  reserving  two  days  in  the  fall,  and  saying 
in  effect'  that  the  farmer  must  confine  his  enjoyment  in  those   days.    An  Agricultural 
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society  will  never  be  able  to  supply  the  farmer  with  the  enjoyment  he  needs,  and,  there- 
fore, I  think  we  should  start  off  with  the  idea  that  the  fair  is  n-ot  the  place  where  his 
recitation  shoidd  be  provided. 

The  third  point  I  wish  to  mention  is  this  :  In  our  endeavors  to  improve  the  agri- 
cultural society' system,  we  are  apt  to  make  the  mistake  of  going  too  far  along  certain 
lines  of  reform.  There  are  amusements  that  are  attractive  and  improving,  and  we  should 
not  sacrifice  these.  The  suggestion  of  uniformity  of  work  has  been  frequently  made  ; 
there  is  a  possibility  of  introducing  too  much  uniformity  among  our  exhibitions  ;  of  pat- 
terning them  all  along  one  line.  The  experimental  plots,  for  instance,  may  be  well  adapted 
to  certain  fairs,  but  if  you  tried  to  introduce  them  on  all  th^  fair  grounds  of  the  Province, 
we  should  be  making  a  serious  mistake.  We  must  go  about  this  matter  rationally,  and 
put  a  series  of  plots  where  they  are  needed  and  will  do  good.  You  may  adopt  certain 
leatuires  from  the  Simcoe  Fair,  but  there  may  be  others  which  it  would  not  be  advisable 
for  you  to  adopt  because  your  conditions  are  <Iifferent.  These  matters  must  be 
approached  with  care  and  consideratiotL 

If  I  were  to  take  fifty  or  sixty  prize  lists  and  place  them  on  the  table  and  ask  some 
o»e  to  tell  me,  without  looking  at  the  cover,  what  particular  district  each  one  repre- 
sented, I  doubt  very  much  whether  it  could  be  done.  The  reply  would  be,  "  Why,  they 
are  ail  on  the  same  plan  ;  there  is  nothing  distinctive  about  them."  Is  it  rational  that 
the  prize  list  that  represents  a  district  that  is  largely  devoted  to  dairying  should  be  the 
same  as  one  that  represents  a  stock  raising  section  or  a  fruit  growing  section  ?  They 
do  these  things  better  than  we  do  in  some  of  the  older  countries  of  Europe,  particularly 
in  Fi?jice.  France  is  wonderfully  varied  in  its  agricultural  methods.  There  are  certam 
districts  where  sheep  raising  and  nothing  else  supports  the  people  ;  other  districts  that 
are  devoted  to  the  grape-growing  and  wine-producing  industry,  and  so  on,  with  many 
other  specialties. 

What  has  the  Government  of  France  done  in  this  connection  ?  Has  it  provided 
the  same  work  and  the  same  line  of  instruction  in  all  these  sections  ?  Not  at  Al, 
Where  sheep-breeddng  is  the  great  industry,  you  will  find  everything  done  to  encourage 
that  industry  ;  when  you  go  into  a  section  where  wine-making  is  the  great  industry, 
everything  is  done  there  for  the  encouragement  of  that  industry.  It  seems  to  me  that 
tht  time  ha*  arrived  in  this  Province  when  we  should  begin  to  specialize  a  little  more. 
We  shall  have  to  do  it  if  we  are  to  hold  our  own.  We  can  no  longer  make  a  living 
out  of  growing  wheat 

We  have  made  a  success  during  the  last  six  or  seven  years  simply  by  developing 
certain  specialties  in  certain  sections.  In  some  sections  we  find  that  beef  will  pay  liie 
be  it  ;  in  others  the  feeding  of  hogs  is  proving  remunerative;  in  others  cheesemaking 
is  found  exceedingly  profitable,  and  you  will  accordingly  find  that  during  recent  years 
th  i  greatest  succes®  ha^  been  made  by  particularly  developing  special  lines.  We  have 
had  this  brought  .out  clearly  in  the  work  of  the  farmers'  institute.  It  is  not  the  general 
insiituto  that  is  producing  the  best  results  ;  the  best  success  is  attained  by  going  into 
a  section  ^nd  holding  a  fruit  institute,  or  a  dairy  institute,  or  an  institute  where  live 
stock  is  discussed  ;  an  institute  where  bacon  is  talked,  and  nothing  else.  Specializing 
has  been  found  exceedingly  profitable,  and  I  think  that  our  agricultural  societies  should 
recc'gmize  that,  and  through  their  prize  lists  seek  to  adapt  themselves  to  their  particular 
locality. 

While  it  is  intended  that  an  agricultural  society  shall  cover  the  whole  field  of  agfri- 
culture,  yet  it  seems  to  me  that  when  a  society  has  under  its  care  a  district  devoted  say, 
to  dairying,  that  industry  should  receive  particular  attention.  I  stated  that  we  have 
found  it  necessary  within  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years  to  go  outside  of  the  work  of  the 
agricultural  society  and  spend  $100,000  in  doing  work  that  formerly  was  performed  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent  by  these  sodeties,  which  work  they  might  have  continued  to  do. 
In  a  fruit  gtowing  section,  would  it  not  be  in  acscordance  with  the  best  hitcrettt  of  tiitl 
s<*.:tion  that  the  agricultural  society  should  bend  its  energies,  not  entirely,  but  almost 
entirely,  to  the  development  of  the  fruit  industry  ?    There  are  some  townships  in  the 
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fruit  districts  that  have  gone  largely  into  the  growing  of  vegetables  for  canning  pur* 
pcses'*-\i'liere  the  people  grow  tomatoes,  peas,  and  com  for  canning,  and  have  become 
well-to-do  as  a  result  of  it  It  seems  to  me  that  the  agricultural  society  in  such  a  district, 
while  it  should  devote  some  attention  to  other  lines  of  work,*  would  be  looking  to  the 
best  interests  of  the  section  if  it  gave  particular  attention  to  the  development  and  en- 
couragement of  the  particular  lines  out  of  which  people  were  making  the  most  money. 
It  is  possible  to  make  our  societies  too  uniform,  and  thereby  destroy  their  usefulness. 
We  ought,  9o  far  as  possible,  to  adapt  ouroielves  to  the  peculiarities  of  the  section  in 
which  we  are  working. 

I  will  leave  witii  you  the  suggestions  I  have  made  ;  I  do  not  suppose  they  arc  new  ; 
it  is  often  necessary  to  keep  repeating  a  thing  in  order  to  get  the  people  to  grasp 
it  It  takes  a  long  time  to  get  the  farmer  started  on  these  new  lines,  possibly  because 
they  Have  grown  to  mature  years  before  these  changes  were  inaugurated,  and  had 
become  used  to  old  methods.  The  result  is  that  they  do  not  jump  at  things  as  quickly 
Dor  grasp  things  a^  readily  as  they  would  have  done  had  they  beea  brought  before 
them  e&xlier  in  life  ;  but  when  the  Ontario  farmer  gets  an  idea  into  his  head,  it  will 
stay  there,  and  he  will  work  it  out  with  better  hopes  of  success  than  will  the  farmers  of 
anv  other  country  that  I  know  of,  or  than  any  other  class  in  the  community. 

Lieut-Col-   J.   A.    McGiilivray :    Mr.   James    suggested   restricting   the   com^petition 
for  prizes  to  the  township  in  which  a  society  is  organized  ;  would  you  make  that  apply* 
alscp  Jo  county  societies  ? 

(Mr.  James :  I  would  in  some  particulars.  I  wbuld  as  regards  field  crops  ;  I  would 
not  allow  roots,  etc.,  to  come  in  from  the  outside  and  compete  with  products  grown  in 
the  section.  With  live  stock  it  is  somewhat  dif]rerent ;  it  is  a  question  whe^er  it  is 
not  advisable  to  allow  breeders  from  outside  the  district  to  esdhibit  their  stock  so  that  it 
may  be  used  for  purposes  of  comparison  ;  but  I  think  that  the  tendency  should  be  to 
make  .the  exhibits  the  product  of  the  district  in  which  the  fair  is  held 

•Col.  McGiilivray  :  HThat  would  be  in  harmony  with  my  own  view.  As  to  extra 
hclidays  for  the  farmer,  I  am  sure  Mr.  James  will  agree  with  me  that  it  would  be  a 
calamitv  if  the  farmers  of  this  country  became  the  leisure  class  that  diey  are  in  Aus- 
tralia, where  they  have  a  holiday  every  week  for  horse  racing,  etc.  I  do  not  think*  we 
should  have  any  holiday  for  the  farmer  that  is  not  open  to  all  classes. 

Mr.  McNeill  :  You  would  reverse  that,  too,  would  you  not,  and  say  that  no  class 
should  have  any  enjoyment ^hat  is  not  open  to  the  farmer  ? 

Col.  McGiilivray  :  Exactly.  I  see  the  necessity  for  at,  as  Mr.  James  does,  and  I 
fa<ped  he  would  suggest  some  means  by  which  it  could  be  obtained,  keeping  away  from 
the  excesses  of  Australia  and  England*,  where  the  farmer  is  a  gentleman,  so  far  as  leisure 
is  concerned.  Our  farmers  are  not  working  as  hard  to-day,  however,  as  they  did  when 
we  were  boys  :  or  at  least  the  hired  class  is  not  ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  farmer 
should  have  a  day  o!  enjoyment  occasionally  ;  but  it  should  not  take  the  form,  of  the 
frivclou*  enjoyment  supplied  by  many  of  our  fairs.  The  Toronto  Industrial  has  been 
blamed  for  this  in  the  past,  but  I  assure  you  that  it  is  the  desire  of  the  board  to  have 
the  cordial  support  of  every  fair  organization  in  the  Province,  and  if  we  are  doing  any- 
thing that  f9  not  in  the  interest  of  the  local  organization,  we  will  cut  it  off.  I  think 
you  will  all  agree,  however,  that  our  progrramme  is  very  much  improved  in  this  respect 
of  late  years.  If  Mr.  James  could  bring  up  some  scheme  whereby  the  farmers  could  get 
this  enjoyment  elsewhere  than  «t  the  fairs,  I  am  sure  we  should  all  be  very  much  pleased. 

I  agree  with  him  when  he  says  that  in  a  beef  section  you  should  not  offer  so  many 
prizes  for  dairy  breeds  as  for  beef  breeds,  but  that  you  should  favor  the  specialties  of 
the  district  represented. 

A  Delegate  :  What  would  you  60  with  professional  prize  takers  in  ladies^  work  ? 
They  send  in  these  exhibits  to  our  fair  by  express  from  forty,  fifty,  and  a  hundred  miles 
away,  and  ask  to-  have  them  placed  on  exhibition,  the  prize  money  remitted,  and  the 
goods  repacked  and  returned.    What  are  we  to  do  in  a  case  like  that  ? 
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Mr.  James  :  What  was  the  township  society  provided  for  ?  It  was  provided  in 
order  to  assi-st  the  people  living  in  that  township.  The  same  thing  applies  to  a  riding 
society.  If  that  is  so,  why  should  you  admit  e^diibitors  from  other  townships  ?  If  it  is 
to  help  the  people  of  that  township,  I  would  not  let  an  exhibitor  in  from  the  outsid* 
unless  he  is  going  to  bring  in  something  that  will  be  an  object  lesson  to  your  people^ 
The  same  thing  applies  in  the  fine  arts  and  ladies'  work  depanitment.  ,  Unless  by  bringing 
in  exhibits  from  the  outside  you  can.  stimulate  and  igiprove  the  home  prodticts,  I  would 
say,  keep  them  out.  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten  I  would  restrict  the  members  <A  town- 
ship societies  to  persons  living  in  that  township,  and  the  same  thing  applies  to  district 
societies.  When  you  reach  the  importance  of  a  Wiestern  Fair,  or  a  Midland  Fair,  or  the 
Dominion  Industrial  Exhibition,  then,  perhaps,  you  can  afford  to  throw  the  thing  open 
to  the  world. 

A  Delegate  :  We  experienced  tljje  difficulties  referred  to  by  Mr.  James  and  other 
speakers,  and  decided  to  restrict  the  membership  to  the  district  The  result  was  that 
last  year  w«  held'  the  most  successfnl  exhibition  ever  held. 

Mr.  Charles  :  I  do  not  think  it  wise  to  restrict  exhibits  of  live  stx>ck  to  the  district ; 
we  want  to  improve  the  breeds  of  dive  stock  of  all  kinds  in  this  country.  There  has 
been  faj:  too  much  laxity  in  regard  to  the  use  of  sires.  I  hold  strongly  to  the  opinion, 
^nd  have  done  so  for  many  y^ars,  that  on  no  account  should  a  stallion  be  allowe<l  to 
st9|id  for  service  Unless  he  is  licensed  by  the  Government.  Why  do  I  as  a  bank  ftian- 
agcr  take  any  interest  in  these  fall  shows  ?  Simply  ibecause  I  know  that  the  better 
stock  the  farmer  has  the  better  off  he  will  be,  and,  therefore,  the  better  off  will  the 
bankers  be.  As  to  the  farmer  being  hard  worked,  I  do  not  think  he  works  half  as  hard 
as  you  think  he  does.  A  bank  manager  sees  behind  the  scenes  a  good  deal  ;  and  I 
can  assure  you  that  there  arc  a  great  many  business  and  professional  men  who  work 
hard  on  six  days  of  the  week  and  worry  all  Sunday  to  make  ends  meet.  It  is  true 
that  the  faTmer  works  hard,  but  to-day  he  has  all  the  advantages  of-  improved  machinery, 
and  he  uses  his  brains  more  than  he  used  to  do.  I  think  that  the  Ontario  farmer  is 
to  bf  envied  by  nine-tenths  of  the  business  and  professional  men  in  this  country. 

A  Delegate,  Gore  Bay  :  I  think  that  Mr.  James'  address  contains  some  excellent 
points,  and^that  his  suggestion  is  a  good  one  to  limit  competition  in  grain,  roots,  and 
fancy  work  to  the  district  in  which  it  is  produced.  But  I  do  not  take  that  view  in 
regard  to  cattle.  I  live  at  Gore  Bay,  Manitoulin  Island,  and  am  a  breeder  of  Short- 
horns. My  market  is  limited,  andf  last  year  I  wrote  to  the  different  fair  organizations 
on  the  north  shore  and  asked  for  the  privilege  of  exhibiting  my  cattle.  They  all  gave 
me  a  hearty  invitation  to  do  so.  The  result  was  that  my  cattle  were  a  great  Attraction, 
and  were  an  object  lesson  to  the  pieople  of  that  disftrict.  The  Mayor  of  the  Americin 
"Sdo**  gave  me  an  invitation  to  take  my  cattle  over  there  ;  I  did  so,  and  had-  a  month's 
free  advertising  in  all  the  papers  of  the  neighborhood.  My  exhibit  was  of  great  benefit 
to  the  people  of  these  new  districts,  and  was  something  that  many  of  them  had  not 
seen    i.reviously. 

Ulr.  James  :  I  sta-ted  that  the  matter  of  live  stock  would  need  to  be  dealt  with 
according  to  the  merits  of  each  individual  case.  It  is  true  that  the  farmers  are  to-day 
in  a  better  condition  than-  any  other  class  of  "the  community  in  this  country,  and  in  that 
ccinection  I  would  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  it  took  fifteen  or  twenty  years  to  bring 
about  this  state  of  affairs.  Organizations  such  as  this — which  are  now  being  lauded  up 
so  much—were,  during  the  major  portion  of  that  period,  working  along  without  much 
encouragement,  but  it  was  then  that  foundations  were  laid  for  present  prosperity.  There- 
fore, T  say  that  we  must  be  exceedingly  careful  mot  to  rest  on  our  oars,  and  be  content 
with  what  has  been  done,  thinking  that  bad  times  cannot  return.  Just  as  soon  as  the 
farmers  reach  a  self-satisfied  condition,  they  will  find  bad  times  coming  on  their 
heels  once  more.  The  fact  that  we  are  experiencing  good  times  now  should  make  .is 
all  the  more  determined  to  bestir  ourselves  and  put  forth  every  effort  to  retain  them. 
We  can  r'o  so  only  by  continuing  the  work  we  have  found  so  successful  in  bringing 
about  Tiresent  conditions. 
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As  to  how  the  farmers  shall  receive  the  recreation  to  which  they  are  justly  entitled, 
•this  is  a  difficult  and  serious  question,  and  the  problem  will  probably  work  itself  out 
along  some  line  that  we  do  not  foresee  at  the  present  time.  The  easier  we  make 
the  farmers*  wy>rk,  and  the  more  certain  he  is  of  making  a  good  living  from  his  farm, 
the  shorter  will  be  his  hours,  an<d  the  more  time  he  will  have  for  reading  and  recrea- 
tion, llie  point  I  wish  to  make  is  that  the  farmer  ought  not  to  be  restricted  to  two 
days  in  the  year  for  his  pleasure.  Too  many  of  us  look  upon  the  fair  as  the  only 
•time  in  the  year  when  the  farmer  enjoys  himself.  Many  times  when  presenting  the  view 
•that  th  t  tarmers^  work,  and  the  more  certain  he  is  of  making  a  good  living  from  his 
-farm,  with  the  reply  that  this  is  the  only  time  the  farmer  has  any  amusement ;  why 
should  yoa  deprive  him  of  it  ?  I  maintain  that  this  isi  a  serious  state  of  affairs  if  it  ts 
-true  ;  that  the  farmer  ought  to  get  his  enjoyment  all  the  vear  round  by  having  leisure  for 
reading  and  intercourfie  with  his  neighbors,  and  for  travelling  occasionally  as  other 
classes  in  the  community  do  ;  and  that  the  agricultural  society  was  never  intended  to 
provide  him  with  hi?  amusement,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  intended  to  help  him 
in  his  work  .and  to  assist  him  in  gaining  his  livelihood. 

A  Delegate  :  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppbse  that  the  farmers'  only  enjoyment  is  obtained 
at  th*  fair.  Farmers  do  enjoy  themselves,  probably  just 'as*  much  in  their  way  as  do 
^ther  classes  in  the  community. 

A  Delegate  :  When  we  opened  our  fair  to  the  surrounding  townships,  finer  stock 
.came  in  from  the  outside  than  we  could  produce  ;  but  it  served  as  an  impetus  to  our 
iarmers,  and  resulted  in  our  live  stock  being  improved.  I  think  it  would  be  a  retro- 
grade movement  for  our  societies  to  close  their  doors  to  outsiders,  especially  as  regards 
live  stock.  We  will  not  take  ladies'  work,  however,  unless  the  exhibitors  come  per- 
sonally and  supervise  putting  it  up.  I  cannot  agree  with  Mr.  James  that  a  small 
membership  is  to  be  preferred  to  a  large  membership  in  any  case,  or  that  the  mem- 
bership should  be  restricted  to  the  towns^hip.  Every  fair  secretary  likes  to  see  a  large 
crowd  at  the  fair.  If  Mr.  James  had  ever  run  an  exhibition,  I  think  he  would  be  just  as 
anxious  for  a  large  membership  as  the  rest  of  us. 

Mr.  James  :  My  father  was  secretary  of  an  agricultural  society  for  thirty  years, 
and  I  Assisted  him  for  eight  or  ten  years,  so  that  I  know  something  about  it. 

A  Delegate  :  Where  I  live  we  are  surrounded  by  a  number  of  town*  and  cities, 
jtnd  a  great  many  of  the  townspeople  like  to  patronize  our  fair,  and  some  like  to  become 
members,  and  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  right  to  exclude  them.  If  you  have  a  large 
membership,  it  means  a  popular  fair  ;  it  also  creates  enthusiasm,  and  if  you  have  not 
that  spirit  aroused,  the  fair  will  be  a  failure.  I  'should  like  to  know  how  to  cope  with 
the  lady  professional  exhibitor. 

A  Delegate  :  There  seems  to  <be  a  great  dread  of  the  lady  professional  exhibitor. 
Wc  think  that  the  ladies  in  our  section  have  intelligence  and  ability  enough  to  hold  their 
jown  against  all  comers. 


PRACTICAL  TALK  AND  DEMONSTRATION  ON  POULTRY  CULTURE. 

By  W.   R.   Graham,   O.A.C.,   Guelph. 

The  poultry  industry  has  made  rapid*  strides  during  the  last  ten  years,  and  is 
-now  one  of  the  important  industries  of  the  farm.  The  amount  of  poultry  killed  and 
#old  ha»  nearly  doubled  during  the  last  ten  years,  to  say  nothing  of  the  increased 
revenue  from  the  production  and  sale  of  eggs.  It  is  gratifying  to  note  the  increase  in 
the  prices  paid  for  dressed  poultry  and  eggs,  and,  further,  that  more  of  these  are  going 
into  home  consunnption.  During  the  last  year  prices  of  well  fattened  chickens  in  Montreal 
were  almost  equal  to  those  in  Liverpool.  The  difference  in  price  in  many  instances 
was  not  enough  to  warrant  exporting. 

In  looking  over  the  nrize  list  of  many  fairs,  one  is  impressed  with  the  idea  that 
there  has  not  bee^  much  progress  of  late  years.     There  are  apparently  the  same  prizes 
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as  there  were  twenty  years  ago.  This,  of  course,  does  not  apply  to  all  faks^  yet  it 
does  to  many.  The  birds  are  still  shown  in  pairs:  Do  the  directors  ever  stop  to  think 
what  they  ask  the  judge  to  do  ?  The  prize  list  reads,  "  For  the  best  pair."  The  judige 
examines  the  birds  :  A  shows  a  ^Tood  cock,  but  a  hen  that  is  not  anywhere  near  hit 
equal  ;  in  fact,  she  may  not  be  pure  bred.  B  shows  a  good  hen,  but  a  poor  code  How 
can  dny  judge  satisfy  himself  under  such  circurastjances  ?  The  result  is  the  judge  is 
dissatisfied,  the  breeder  is  also  storming,  and  the  general  public  criticize.  Why  cannot 
the  *  societies  divide  the  prize  list,  and  allow  a  stated  prize  for  the  best  cock,  hen, 
cockerel,  and  pullet,  and  then  the  public  and  the  exhibitor  know  which  are  ihp  best 
specimens,  and  the  judge  can  leave  the  show  with  a  clear  conscience  ?  It  is  not  abso* 
Intely  necessary  to  add  more  money  to  the  lists,  but  in^  many  cases  I  think  a  litdc 
more  money  would  bring  a  much  better  exhibit.  At  some  s-hows  where  the  prize  Ksti 
arc  small  and  the  birds  shown  in  pairs,  the  exhibits  are  very  small  and  inferior,  and 
there  is  not  much  encouragement  for  parties  to  show  good  stock. 

Could  not  a  .prize  be  offered  -for  the  best  dozen  fattened  chickens  shown  alive?  This 
is  being  done  at  the  shows  in  the  vicinity  of  Ottawa,  and  I  understand  has  given  excel- 
lent satisfaction,  and  I  recently  heard  from  a  dealer  that  the  chickens  in  that  vicinity 
arc  improving  very  rapidly. 

A  class  might  also  be  added)  lor  the  best  shaped  cock  or  cockerel,  from  a  market 
8tandx)oint,  and  the  same  for  hen  or  pullet,  or,  what  might  be  better,  have  a  class  for 
a  pen  of  utility  birds,  to  consist  of  one  male  and  three  females. 

Classes  for  the  best  basket  of  brown  eggs  and  for  the  best  basket  of  white  eggs 
would  stimulate  the  prod-uction  of  larger,  cleaner  and  more  uniform  eggs. 

The  prizes  should  be  substantia],  so  as  to  give  some  encouragement  to  an  exhibitor 
to  fit  and  bring  the  exhibit  out  in  the  best  possible  condition.  If  possible,  have  the 
judge  give  reasons  for  his  awards.  When  a  judge  goes  to  a  show,  tacks  up  the  tickets 
and  takes  the  first  train  out  of  town,  this  does  little  to  educate  the  exhibitors.  Get  the 
exhibits  in  early,  get  them  judi^ed  early,  and  then  make  the  judge  stay  late,  and 
stay  by  the  coops,  so  that  anyone  and  every  one  can  get  all  the  information  possible  from 
him.  This  may  cost  a  little  more,  but  it  wiU  be  money  well  expended  on  educational 
wcrE 

There  is  also  room  for  improvement  in  the  way  of  cooping.  Where  the  association 
has  sufficient  funds,  it  certainly  makes  the  work  of  the  judge  much  more  satisfactory 
if  the  bird's  are  all  cooped  in  pens  of  equal  size.  It  also  adds  much  to  the  attractiveness 
of  the  exhibit. 

Much  might  be  done  along  the  educational  line  by  giving  demonstrations  in  killing, 
plucking,  and  packing  for  shipment  This  might  be  accompanied  with  short  talks  on 
the  feeding  and  management  of  fowls.  Large  plans  could  be  placed  on  the  wall,  and 
the  man  in  charge  could  explain  the  essential  points  of  a  poultry  house,  and  at  the 
same  time  give  detailed  information  as  to  its  construction  and  so  forth. 


AiDDRESS. 
By  H.   B.   Cowan,  Superintendent  of  Agricultural   Societies. 

The  President  then  introduced  Mr.  H,  B.  Cowan,  the  newly  appointed  Superintenif-- 
ent,  who  was  heartily  applauded.    He  spoke  as  follows  : 

I  did  not' expect  quite  so  hearty  a  reception,  seeing  that  at  present  I  am  practically 
untried,  but  I  thank  you  sincerely  for  it.  I  realize  that  I  have  a  difficult  and  responsible 
task  ahead  of  me,  especially  in  cominj;;  after  such  a  man  as  the  late  Superintendent,  Mr. 
Creclman,  who  is  known  from  one  end  of  the  Province  to  the  other,  and  everywhere  I 
have  been  I  have  found  he  isi  favorably  known.  He  has  a  thorough  grasp  of  this  whole 
question,  and  I  realize  that  it  is  going  to  be  difficult  to  fill  his  shoes.  I  should  have 
Ijc^italed  greatlv  before  accepting  it  had  I  not  known  that  I  should  still  have  him  to 
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fall  back  on  for  assistance^  aiod  that  I  should  have  more  time  to  devote  to  the  work 
than  he  had,  owing  to  the  multiplicity  of  his  duties. 

It  may  fbe  in  order  for  me  to  say  something  regarding  plans  for  the  future.  I  have 
not  had  an  opportunity  as  yet  dt  talking' matters, over  with  the  Ministers,  or  with  anyone 
connected  with  the  Deparunent,  but  for  several  years  I  have  felt  there  are  many  things 
that  can  be  done  to  improve  our  fairs.  When  connected  with  newspaper  work  in 
Eastern  Ontario  I  had  to  attend  a  number  of  fairs.  One  point  that  struck  me  forcibly 
was  that  each  society  seemed  to  be  entirely  independent  of  other  societies.  These 
societies  were  all  contending  with  the  same  difficulties,  but  never  got  together  to  try 
to  devise  some  mea'ns  of  solving  them.  It  was  this  fact  that  led  me  to  speak  to 
Mr.  F.  W,  Hodson  about  it.  The  result  was  the  formation  in  Eastern  Ontario  of 
Ike  first  circuit,  consisting  of  eleven  fairs.  The  paper  with  which  I  was  connected 
ofTtred  a  banner  lor  the  best  lair  in  the  circuit  Athletic  sports  for  the  county  cham- 
picnahipa  were  also  inatigurated,  the  winners  in  the  various  groups  of  contestants  meet' 
tng  finally  at  Ottawa  to  decide  «the  larger  championships  in  the  manner  I  have  described 
lo  this  Association  on  previous  occasions.  These  competitions  demonstrated  thaJt  It 
U  possible  for  fairs  to  co-operate  and  assdst  one  another.  The  idea  is  ca^pable  of  very 
much  greater  development 

The  progress  made  since  these  first  steps  towards  co-operation  has  been  most 
tnccuraging,  largely  through  tihe  efforts  of  this  Association,  assisted  by  its  Superinr 
tendent,  Mr.  Oeelman.  The  number  of  fairs  arranged  in  circuits  is  now  152,  and  two 
model  fairs  have  been  held  with  marked  success.  The  result  has*  been  to  chaiige,  from 
one  end  of  the  Province  to  the  other,  the  sentiment  surroundin^g  our  fairs.  The  belief 
is  now  becoming  general  that  they  shpuld  be  made  as  educational  as  possible.  This  is 
one  of  the  most  important  results  of  the  work  so  far  accomplished,  a  result  which  is 
not  confined  to  Ontario,  but  has  ^extended  throughout  Canada  and  also  into  the 
United  States. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  me  to  know,  since  residing  in  the  United  States,  that  we  not  only 
have  the  best  Farmers'  Institute  systeifi,  but  that  already  our  fair  system  is  the  best  to 
be  found  anywhere.  Few  fairs  in  the  United  States"  are  doing  work  that  is  really 
■beneficial.  In  the  State  of  Maine  they  started  out  with  societies  that  were  purely  agri- 
cultural, but  gradually  drifted  into  horse  trotting.  Now  a  large  proportion  of  the  societies 
are  horse  trotting  societies  pure  and  simple,  and  give  no  prizes  for  agricultural  pro- 
<iucts.  This  18  what  we  were  coming  to  in  Canada.  In  the  other  New  England  States 
it  if  not  mucb  better.  About  a  month  ago  the  Connecticut  Board  of  Agriculture  asked 
me  to  speak  on  the  subject  of  Fair  Improvement  I  described  the  system  in  Ontario, 
^nd  told  them  of  the  work  we  are  doing.  After  I  had  concluded  a  number  of  farmers 
got  up  all  through  the  hall  and  denounced!  their  own  fair  system '  from  beginning  to  end. 
Sint*.e  seeing  this  I  have  realized  the  good  that  was-  done  in  the  Province  of  Ontario  by 
Mr.  Hodson  taking  the  feadess  stand  he' did  a  few  years  ago  as  to  the  necessity  for 
improving  our  methods  and  making  the  fairs  more  educational  in  their  character. 

One  of  the  roost  encouraging  things  in  connection  with  our  model  fairs  is  the 
fact  that  they  have  demonstrated!  that  it  is  possible  to  conduct  fairs  on  educational 
lines  and  yet  interest  the  people  and  secure  a  good'  attendance.  While  I  am  on  this 
Bubjeet  I  might  eay  that  there  is  one  difficulty  which  occurred  to  ma,  and  it  is  this  : 
At  thes-i  model  fairs  we  have  been  able  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  best  talent,  securing 
men  like  Profs.  Day,  Zavitz,  Graham,  and  others.  These  men  have  in  themselves  been 
a  great  drawing  cardi,  but  we  cannot  secure  their  services  for  all  our  fairs,  and  the 
qrcstion  arises  as  to  how  we  are  to  supply  their  places.  I  do  not  think  the  difficulty 
is.  insurmountable.  When  a  Farmers'  Institute  system  was  first  started.  Dr.  Mills  and 
a  few  professors  from  the  Agricultural  College  were  almost  the  only  speakers  avail- 
able. It  was  soon  found  necessary  to  develo,p  speakers.  This  was  done,  and  to-day  the 
supply  is  equal  to  the  demand.  It  should  be  possible  to  train  men  for  fair  work  in  the 
same  way. 
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What  constitutes  a  good  fair  t  Many  of  the  societies-  in  the  past  have  had  erron- 
^o-is  ideas  on  this  ixoint.  Mr.  James  drew  attention  to  the  lact  that  a  big  crowd  and 
h\Z  gate  receipts  did  not  necessarily  mean  a  successful  fair,  although  both  are  import- 
ant The  chief  object  should  be  to  benefit  the  community  rather  than  to  conduct  a  fair 
that  is  a  financial  success  and  nothing  Inore. 

The  agricultural  societies  are  receiving  an  annual  grant  of  $76,000  from  the  Pro- 
vincial funds,  and  there  is  more  or  less  dissatisfaction  at  the  way  that  money  is  being 
3pent.  I  am  satisfied  that  if  these  societies  from  one  end  of  tlie  Province  to  the  other 
were  doing  good  work,  and  our  people  realized  the  fact,  there  would  be  no  hesitation 
in  distributing  $100,000  or  more  to  further  the  work.  It  should  be  the  object  of  the 
fairs  to  exemplify  as  far  as  possible  the  work  being  carried  on  by  the  Agricultural 
College  and  the  experiment  stations.  It  is  very  much  to  be  desired  \hat  the  results 
oi  this  work  should  be  placed  before  the  farmers  in  such  a  way  that  they  may  take  full 
advantag<»  of  it.  There  is  no  better  way  to  -accomplish  this  than  through  the  fairs. 
Expt-rimental  plots*,  contests  in  stock  judging,  demonstrations  in  chicken  fattening^  etc., 
all  tenH  in  this  direction,  and  should  be  featured  at  the  fairs. 

Kairs  should  specialize  on  the-  leading  products  of  their  respective  districts,  and 
.should  be  made  of  such  commanding  interest  in  these  departments  that  the  mejj  who 
are  following  those  branches  of  farming  will  want  to  be  present  In  a  fruit  section,^  a 
fair  should  a^ppeal  particularly  to  fruit  men  ;    in  a  dairy  section,  to  dairymen,  etc. 

Her**  let  me  say  that  I  have  felt  for  a  long  time  that  the  Sujperintendent  of  Fairs 
shou'd  render  valuable  service  to  agricultural  societies  by  placing  them  in  possession 
oi  tin  results  of  the  investigations  made  by  representatives  of  the  Dominion  Govern- 
ment in  Gieat  Britain  as  to  the  special  requirements  of  the  market  there.  These  agents 
^ake  it  their  business  to  learn  the  requirements'  of  the  fruit  business,  and  of  the  bacon 
and  poultry  trade,  etc.  The  knowledge  thus  acquired,  brought  before  the!  farmers 
throu*gh  the  prize  lists  of  their  agricultural  societies,  would  do  much  to  increase  the 
#upply  of  the  right  kind  of  products.  In  the  same  way,  the  superintendents  should  watch 
the  work  of  the  agricultural  college,  experimental  union,  and  of  the  fruit  experiment 
stations,  to  ascertain  what  methods'  and  varieties  they  recommend,  and  bring  th^m  to  the 
littcntion  of  the  societies. 

I  agree  with  Mr.  Hodson  that  the  time  is  coming  when  the  secretaries  of  societies 
should  be  paid  a  sufficient  sum  to  enable  them  to  devote  a  large  portion  of  their  time 
to  fair  work,  but  we  are  not  ripe  for  that  yet.  In  the  meantime  there  is  one  thing  I 
should  like  to  make  a  trial  of  perhaps  in  connection  with  one  circuit  of  fairs  to  begin 
with.  Where  there  is  a  circuit  of  twelve  fairs',  if  each  contributed  $30,  they  could  raise 
$360.  This  would  enable  them  to  engage  the  services  of  a  man  at  $60  or  $65  a  mouth, 
who  would  give  his  whole  time  to  working  up  the  interests  of  these  societies  fcor  three  or 
four  nic»iiths.  He  would  not  be  expected  to  take  over  and  run  the  society,  but  to 
consult  with  the  secretaries  and  directors,  and  iind  out  what  was  specially  required  by 
each  society  to  make  its  fair  a  success,  improve  the  prise  List,  canvass  for  exhibits, 
arrange  for  special  train  service,  etc  Such  a  man  should  be  able  to  pay  his  way  by 
securing  advertisements  for  the  prize  list.  If  the  fairs  in  a  circuit  would  pool  their 
priz*  Iisls,  it  would  mean  a  circulation  of  five  or  six  thousand  copies,  and  would  enaSle 
them  to  secure  good  advertisements  from  big  firms  and  trom  breeders  of  live  stocfc 
etc.  These  men  should  keep  in  touch  with  the  superintendents  of  fairs,  and  carefuHy 
watch  the  development  of  the  features  of  our  model  fairs.  The  secretary,  as  a  rule,  is 
a  buiy  man,  and  has  litttle  time  for  such  matters,  but  the  work  could  be  well  undertaken 
by  such  an  officer  as  I  have  described.  I  think  this  should  be  tried  during  the  present 
year,  so  as  to  ascertain  how  it  works.  The  advice  of  a  number  of  men  such  asi  these 
would  be  invaluable  in  considering  how  further  to  improve  fair  work. 

v\nother  very  important  thing  is  that  the  prize  list  should  be  made  more  educational. 
I  may  suggest  to  each  society  emoloying  expert  judges  this  year,  that  they  give  as 
K  corple  of  pages  in  their  prize  list  m  which  to  inform  the  exhibitors  how  the  judges 
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will  mske  their  awards.     We  did  this  m  the  prize  list  oi  the  model  fair  of  Eastern 
Ont!»rio.     The  idea  might  be  fuiM^er  extended  with  advantage. 

Ancther  matter  that  may  be  worth  trying  is  to  have  the  expert  judges  keep  a 
record  and  description  of  the  best  animals  they  see  at  each  fair,  with  the  names  and 
addressee  of  the  owners,  so  that  we  can  give  that  information  to  the  public.  Buyera 
wanting  a  certain  type  of  animal  could  consult  this  list,  andr  find  out  where  they  would 
be  likely  to  obtain  it.  Mr.  G.  Gray  judged  horses  at  eastern  fairs  for  two  years*, 
and  frequently  directed  purchasers  where  to  go  to  get  what  they  were  looking  for.  Many 
exhibitors  made  sales  by  this  means.  Entries  at  fairs  might  be  increased  in  this,  way, 
because  if  you  can  show  a  man  that  it  will  pay  him  to  bring  out  his  animals,  'he  will 
certainly  do  it 

The  secretary  is,  as  a  rule,  the  most  important  officer  of  a  society,  \ind  I  ^oiild 
like  to  see  some  arrangement  made  to  enable  the  secretaries  to  meet  together  at  some 
such  gathering  as  this,  and  exchange  opinions,  with  a  view  to  the  improvement  of  their 
methods  of  receiving  entries,  paying  prize's,,  etc. 

As  to  the  question  of  insurance  against  rainy  days,  I  am  satisfied  that  a  system  can 
be  woiked  out,  and  that  it  is  very  much  to  be  desired.  Five  or  six  societies  in  our 
eastern  circuit  were  in  financial  difficulties  for  years,  and  some  are  now,  simply  because 
of  one  or  two  days  of  rainy  weather.  If  we  could  arrange  some  system  whereby 
societies  could  provide  somethin>g  towards  a  common  fund  to  be  used  to  reimburse  thos<e 
who  srfTered  from  this  cause,  it  would  help  our  societies  more  than  anything  else  that 
could  be  done.  Some  societies  might  claim  more  compensation  than  the  facts  would 
warrant,  but  I  think  that  objection  could  be  overcome  by  taking  the  average  of  their 
gate  receipts  for  four  or  five  years  as  a  basis  on  which  to  verify  their  claim. 

Mr.  W.  B.  Sanders  :  Are  you  in  favor  of  the  clause  we  usually  call  the  wet  weather 
clause,  under  which  the  exhibitors  are  called  upon  to  accept  a  percentage  of  the  prize 
OK  ney  if  the  weather  is  unfavorable  ? 

Mr,  Cowan  :  No,  I  cannot  say  that  I  am,  as>  I  look  upon  it  as  being  the  entering 
wedge  in  many  cases,  which  is  sei)arating  the  larmmg  class  from  their  local  fairs.  There 
inrould  be  no  objection  (to  it  if  applied  equally  to  the  special  attractions.  The  trouble 
is  that  the  bands  and  trotting  purses  and  other  special  attractions  are  paid  in  full,  often 
with  the  money  deducted,  by  means  of  the  wet  weather  clause,  from  the  farmers* 
prcn.iums.  This  whole  question  of  the  improvement  of  agricultural  societies  is  still 
in  it?  infancy.  If  our  directors  of  a»gricultural'  societies  wtll  only  awaken  to  the  import- 
iuice  of  the  matter,  and  will  unite  in  making  one  common  effort,  it  would  be  possible 
for  us  to  make  our  Ontario  Fair  Association  the  best  in  the  world. 


FRUIT  AT  OUR  FALL  FAIRS. 

By  W.  A.  MacKinnon,  Chief  of  the  Fruit  Division,  Ottawa. 

I  remember  that  wheji  I  first  went  to  fairs,  they  were  looked  upon  as  a  place  where 
you  cculd  meet  your  friends,  see  your  exhibit  alon-gside  of  other  exhibits,  prove  to 
ycurself  why  you  should  have  had  the  prize  that  someone  eise  received,  and  have  a 
^ood  time  generally.  Things  have  changed  since  those  days  ;  the  show  is  now  a  business 
affair,  and  in  my  address  tof-day  I  shall  take  it  for  granted  that  we  have  here  an 
assemblage  of  business  men. 

Ths  fruit  exhibit  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  attractive  features  of  the  fair.  More 
than  that,  it  encourages  farmers  to  take  an  interest  in  fruit,  and  to  grow  fruit  in  one  of 
two. ways,  either  systematically  for  the  sake  of  the  money  to  be  made  out  of  it,  or  with 
the  view  of  supplsring  it  for  their  own  use.  In  the  matter  of  fruit  prize  lists  I  have 
nothing  to  suggest  that  is  revolutionary,  but  the  plan  is  based  on  business  principles, 
which,  I  think,  will  appeal  to  you. 

The  following  is  the  classification  I  desire  to  submit  : 


~«i"'~^ 
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CLASiSIFICATION. 

A.  Commercial  Division. 

■ 

Claas  I.    Export  varieties. 

Oass  2.    Domestic  varieties   (not  included  in  Class  i). 

B.  Amateur  Division. 

Class  I.    Dessert  varieties. 

Class  2.    Cooking  varieties   (not  included  in  Class    i). 
.Qass  3.    Decorative  exiiibita 

A.     Commercial  Division. 

An  illustrative  plate  of  five  apples  to  accompany  each  exhibot.      Every  exhibitor  to 
declare  that  all  the  fruit  is  his  own  growing. 
Class  I.    Export  varieties. 

Section  I.    Barrels  ready  for  shipment.  , 

Section  2,     Boxes  ready  for^  shipment   (fruit  .wrapped). 
Section  3.     Boxes   ready  for  shipment   (fruit  unwrapped). 
Class  2.    Domestic  varieties!. 
Section  i.    Barrels  ready  for  shipment. 

Section  2,     Boxes  ready  for  shipment  (fruit  wrapiped).  ♦ 

Section  3.     Baskets  ready  for  shipment 

B.    Amateur  Division. 

(Every  exhibitor  in  iCIasses  z  and  2  to  declare  that  all  fruit  is  his  own  growing.) 
Class  I.    Dessert  varieties. 

Section  I.    Three  varieties,  plates  of  5  each,  properly  named. 
Section  2.    New  varieties,  a  plate  of  5,  named. 
Section  3.     Seedling,  plate  of  5,  named. 
Class  2.     (x>oking  varieties   (not  included  in  Class   0- 
Sections  2,  2  and  3.    As  above. 
Class  3.     Decorative  exhibits. 
(Fruit  need  not  be  exhibitor's  own  growing.) 
Section  z  (open  to  ladies  only).     Decorated  dining  table  of  fruit 
Section  2  (open  to  dealers  only).     Decorated  show  table  or  window  of  fruit. 
It  may  or  may  not  be  deemed  advisable  to  exclude  from  this   division   either  all 
exhibitors  or  all  prize-winners  in  Division  A. 


PRINCIPLES  TO  GOVERN  AWARDS. 
A  Commercial  Division. 

1.  No  award  to  anything  less  than  a  standard  package  for  the  market  in  question^ 

2.  Plates  not  to  count  in  the  awards. 

3.  Out  of  100  points,  60  to  go  to  the  fruit,  25  to  the  package,  and  15  to  the  packing* 

\  B.     Amateur  Division. 

Classes  i  and  2.     Fruit  to  count  90  points,  correct  naming,  10  points. 
Glass  3  : 

Section  I.      Fnrit   to  ootmt   50   points  ;    arrangement,  use  of  flowers,  linen,  etc.,  50 
points. 
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Section  2.    Fruit  to  count  50  points,  arrangement  and  setting  50  points. 

You  will  obso^ve  that  under  this  classification  I  have  divided  the  prize  list  into  two 
main  divisions :  "  A."  Commercial  Division,  and  "  B."  Amateur  Division.  In  making 
thia  cl2!«S4fication  I  have  kept  in  view  the  lact  that  commercial  growers  of  fruit  desire  in- 
forn^a.tiou  first  as  to  the  varieties  that  will  succeed  best  in  the  district,  and  second,  as 
to  the  varieties  called  for  in  the  hom^  and  the  foreign  market ;  and  that  the  amateur 
grower  desires  to  know  what  varieties  are  best  suited  to  his  own  use,  and  will  thrive 
best  in  his  section. 

I  think  that  the  varieties  for  which  prizes  are  given  should  be  determined  on  the 
strength  of  the  information  derived  trom  two  sources.  As  Mr.  Cowan  stated,  the 
Dei>artment  of  Agriculture  at  Ottawa  conducted  investigations  in  order  to  ascertain 
what  varieties  are  in  constant  and  steady  demand  in  the  British  markets.  This  informa- 
tion is  contained  in  two  bulletins,  one  dealing  with  the  export  apple  trade  and  the 
other  with  the  export  pear  trade.  These  may  be  obtained  free  on  application  to  the 
fruit  division  at  Ottawa.  From  these  publications  you  can  obtain  a  list  of  varieties 
best  suited  to  the  district  Given  this  information;  it  is  easy  to  elect  a  list  of  varieties 
for  p:i2es,  which  will  be  educational  inr  every  sense  of  the^  word,  and  a  guide  to  planting 
or  top- grafting,  as  the  case  may  be.  ' 

One  of  the  most  important  objects  of  an  educational  fruit  exhibit  Is  to  inform  the 
farmers  what  to  grow.  Along  with  that  information,  be  should  be  told  for  what  markets 
he  is  to  grow  his  fruit.  For  instance,  If  a  certain  variety  of  apples  is  especially  desirable 
in  •  particular  locality,  that  variety  should  be  recommended,  but  it  should  b^  cleaf!y 
pointed  out  that  it  is  for  looal  use,  unless  it  is. one  of  the  comparatively  few  varieties 
that  are  always  acceptable  in  Great  Britain. 

The  next  step  is  to  inform  the  grower  bow  to  prociuce  a  first-class  article.  If  you 
make  an  entry  and  are  beaten,  it  shows  that  your  fruit  is  not  first-class.  You  want 
to  know  why  this  is  the  case  ;  you  do  not  want  to  exhrbit  next  year,  simiply  what  comes 
to  hand  in  the  process  of  Nature  ;  you  want  to  learn  how  to  produce  an  article  that 
will  take  first  place.  To  give  tjiisi  information  is  the  function  of  the  judge.  The  judge 
should  in  every  case  be  prepared  to  give  reasons,  and  definite  provision  should  be  made 
for  a  time  and  place  at  which  he  will  do  so. 

When  I  speak  of  making  an  exhibit  as  first  class,  I  mean  that  the  grower  should 
know  not  only  how  to  treat  his  orchard  in  srder  to  produce  a  first-class  article,  but 
also  how  to  grade  and  pack  his)  fruit.  The  packing  and  the  appearance  of  the  fruit  has 
much  to  do  with  the  way  it  sells,  and  the^  judge  would  be  prepared  to  instruct  the 
exhibitor,  not  only  how  to  grow  his  fruity  but  also  how  to  pack  it  to  the  best  advant- 
age. With  this  in  view  I  have  made  provision  in  the  arrangement  submitted  for  the 
fruit  to  be  exhibited  in  suitable  packages,  allowing  so  many  marks  for  the  package  and 
so  many  for  the  packing.  The  package  should  be  such  as  is  recommendeo  lor  the 
purpose  in  question.  If  an  exoort  variety  is  called  for,  a  commercial  package  proper 
for  that  variety  ihould  be  included  iu  the  exhibit.  It  will  not  do  to  show  fine  export 
Spy  apples  in  a  small  basket,  such  as  is  used  merely  for  local  trade. 

One  of  the  duef  faults  wxth  prize  Hsits  is  that  they  do  not  distinguish  between  com-  ^ 
merdal  standard  varieties  and  varieties  that  are  untried,  or  are  at  least  doubtful,  or  are 
useful  for  the  growers'  own  table.    A  clear  division  should  be  made,  and  we  shouki  avoid 
offering  prizes  for  varieties  that^we  cannot  recommend  the  grower  to  plant,  as  to  do 
•o  is  merely  to  naislead. 

I  do  not  think  it  wotdd  be  desirable, to  follow  the  proiposed  classification  too  closely 
at  first,  but  if  it  irerc  adopted  in  tbe  main,  it  would  do  a  great  deal  to  create  a  clear  and 
systematic  understanding  of  the  capabilities  of  the  country  in  regard  to  fruit  produc- 
tion, and  to  encotnrage  the  planting  of  useful  varieties  only.  We  are  producing  a  large 
qui'ntity  of  apples  in  Ontario  for  export,  but  only  a  small  percentage  of  the  fruit 
grovTi  is  ever  used  either  at  home  or  abroad  ;  a  large  quantity  of  it  rots  or  dis- 
appears.   Why  should  not  the  prize  list  tell  the  grower  what  to  produce  for  export, 
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and  wily  should  not  this  information  be  backed  up  by  intelligent  judges  who  can  explain 
how  unpToductive  or  unprofitable  trees  may  be  converted  into  profitable  trees. 

Th-  fruit  division  will  do  all  in  its^  power  to  assist  fairs  in  carrying  out  a  programme 
of  this  sort,  and  wiil  gladly  furnish  such  members  of  our  staff  as  are  available  to  act 
as  judges  and  give  information  on  the  growing  and  packing  of  apples. 

Q.:  Do  I  understand  that  the  judging  is  done  merely  by  the  e3re  ?  I  have  forty 
varieties  in  my  orchard,  and  many  of  them  are  so  much  alike  that,  judged  merely  by  the 
eye,  you  could  not  distinguish  l>etwe€n_  them  as  to-  quality. 

Mr.  MacKinnon  :  The  quality  of  the  fruit  should  count  materially  in  making  the 
award:>.  I  have  suggested  that  sixty  poinU  should  be  awarded  for  export  varieties. 
These  points  would  be  subdivided  by  the  judge,  who  would  allow  so  much  for  appear- 
ance and  so  much  for  quality.  In  purely  decorative  varieties  it  might  not  be  necessary 
to  tak*  quality  into  account.  Some  might  conside-r  that  the  Ben  Davis  would  fill  all 
the  requirements  in  that  class,  as  it  is  highJy  esteemed  in  the  British  market  for  decora- 
tive purposes. 

A  Delegate:  In  Middlesex,  where  I  live,  I  never  saw  an  apple  cut  in  two  to  examine 
it,  and  1  have  attended  many  exhibitions. 

A  Delegate  :  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the  Dominion  Department  will  furnish 
judges  for  fruit  ?    ' 

Mr.   MacKinnon  :     We  can  furnish  'a  few  judges-. 

Q.:    On  what  terms  ?    > 

Mr.  MacKinnon  :  Entirely  free.  We  have  a  staff,  although  not  a  large  one,  which 
is  chiefly  engaged  in  inspecting,  and  at  times  these  men  are  available  to  act  as  judges. 
At  such  times  we  will  be  onJy  too  glad  to  send  them. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Bunting,  St.  Catharines,  President  of  Ontario  Fruit  Growers'  Asso- 
ciation :  While  the  fruit  industry  of  the  Province  may  not  be  as  important  from  a* 
financial  point  of  view  as  some  others  which  have  engaged  your  attention,  yet  from 
the  fact  that  there  is  scarcely  a  settled  portion  of  the  Province  but  can  produce  fruit,  or 
at  least  some  of  the  hardier  classes,  it^s  evident  that  the  question  of  fruit  is  an  import- 
ant one  tc  the  entire  Province.  I  regret  that  fruit  statistics  are  not  obtained  that  give 
an  accurate  estimate  of  the  output,  and  trust  this  may  be  remedied  in  the  near  future. 
There  is  no  product  of  the  soil  which  givesi  so  accurate  an  idea  of  the  desirability  of  a 
country  as  a  place  to  live  in  as  the  fruit  production. 

Our  fruit  products,  when  shown  at  the  international  exhibitions  that  have  taken 
place  from  time  to  time,  prove  that  the  Province  of  Ontario  can  hold  its  own  with 
any  other  country  of  like  conditions.  This  being  the  casie,  the  question  of  education  for 
the  fiuit  grower  is  a  most  important  one.  There  is  possibly  no  industry  that  require* 
such  expert  knowledge  and  has  so  many  obstacles  to  contend  with  as  the  growing  of 
fruit.  What  with  innumerable  fungous  diseases,  and  the  extraordinary  increase  of  insect 
pests,  the  lot  of  the  fruit  grower  is  not  an  easy  one,  and  when  you  add  to  that  the 
perishable  nature  of  the  products,  and  the  difficulty  in  placing  them  upon  the  markets 
in  a  presentable  condition,  this  difficulty  is  very  much  accentuated. 

If  our  fairs  are  to  be  of  any  benefit  in  this  connection,  they  should  make  a  special 
poin'c  of  educating  the  people  as  to  the  varieties  to  produce.  We  have  in  this  Province 
thitteeu  experiment  stations,  where  the  different  classes  of  fruit  are  experimented  with, 
but  in  going  up  and  down  the  Province  and  examining  the  orchards,  you  will  be  led 
to  believe  that  every  fruit  grower  had  constituted  his  farm  an  experiment  station.  A 
gentleman  at  this  meeting  referred  to  having  forty  varieties  in  his  orchard.  One  of 
our  experimenters  stated  to  me  yeste'rday  that  in  visitng  a  certain  section,  he  found 
almost  every  variety  present  that  the  nurserymen  handle  and  very  few  of  any  one  variety. 
A  nurseryman  told  tne  that  one  man  gave  him  an  order  the  other  day  for  fifty  varieties  at 
one  time.  This  i»  a  very  unfortunate  state  of  affairs,  and  is  a  great  disadvantge  from 
a  business  point  of  view,  as  it  makes  it  very  difficult  for  buyers  to  get  large  con- 
sigrments  of  any  particular  kind. 
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Three  things  are  of  value  in  connection  with  a  fruit  exhibit  a/t  a  fair.  First,  there' 
38  the  educational  feature  ;  then  the  division  of  the  varieties  with  a  view  to  the  purposes 
for  which  they  are  intended,  which  may  be  said  to  be  the  commercial  aspect  of  the 
exhibit ;  and,  third,  and  relat«d  to  it,  is  the  question  of  suitable  packages  lor  ihe  export 
trade  This  is  a  matter  which  should  "be  taken  up  at  once,  and  everywhere  the  people 
should  be  educated  as  to  the  best  means  of  handling  and  packing  their  (ruits  for  the 
puri:oses  for  which  it  i&  intended.  The  Province  has  been  liaid  open  lo  very  strong 
criticism  in  reference  to  packing.  We  have  had  criticisms  from  the  Northwest 
and  from  the  Old  Country  in  reference  to  fraudulent  packing,  and  the  fairs  could  do 
a  grext  deal  in  educating  the  public  on  this  question. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  fruit  we  grow,  however,  is  for  local  use  and  for  home  use, 
and  th;t;re  are  many  varieties  of  fruit  that  are  well  adapted  for  that  purpose,  and  have 
every  quality  except  the  carrying  quality,  and  these  must  not  be  lost  sight  of.  I  think 
that  the  plan  outlined  by  Mr.  MacKinnon  will  be  of  value  to  the  fruit  industry  if 
carefully  carried  out,  and  I  commend  it  to  your  consideration. 

A  Delegate  ;  I  have  found  out  my  mistake  iff  having  so  many  different  kinds.- 
One  reason  for  it  is  that  many  of  the  trees  sent  me  by  nurserymen  were  not  true  to 
name,  and  turned  out  to  be   entirely  different  from  what  I  had  ordered. 

Mr.  W.  B.  Sanders  ;  As  President  of  the  Fruit  Growers'  Association  of  the  Georgian 
Bay  District,  I  have  been  very  much  interested  in  Mr.  MacKinnon's  remarks.  The 
points  he  has  raised  must  interest  every  fruit  man.  I  think  it  will  be  pf  great  benefit 
if  Mr.  MacKinnon  will  see  that  the  classification  proposed  is  sent  out  to  the  secretaries 
of  fairs.  We  look  upon  the  fruit  grown  in  the  Georgian  Bay  distfict  as  the  best  in 
the  Province,  and  I  think  that  the  district  deserves  more  attention  by  the  Depart- 
ment at  Ottawa  than  is  being  paid  to  it.  We  know  pretty  well  how  to  grow  fruit,  but 
should  be  glad  if  Mr.  MacKinnon  could  devise  some  scheme  whereby  we  could  bring 
our  fruit  growers  to  co-operate  one  with  another,  and  have  a  central  organization  for 
marketing  their  fruit,  as  I  am  convinced  that  greater  returns  would  be  received  by  the 
growers  if  some  such  system  were  adopted. 

Mr.  G.  C.  Creelman  :  I  have  on<;  suggestion  to  make  which  I  overlooked  in  my 
r^ort.  I  believe  it  would  be  a  good  thing  for  the  fairs  if  they  would  arrange  them- 
selves not  only  into  groups,  as  they  do  for  expert  judging,  but  form  local  fairs  asso- 
ciations as  well.  We  should  then  be  enabled  to  carry  out  the  idea  that  seems  to  he 
present  in  the  minds  of  most  of  you,  and  which  Mr.  James  referred  to  in  his  address, 
namely,  that  societies  should  do  more  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  special  line  of  the 
agricultural  industry  that  is  paramount  in  thear  respective  districts. 

We  have  at  present  three  local  fairs  associations,  the  Niagara  Peninsular  Asso- 
ciation, the  Ottawa  Valley  Association,  and  the  Midland  "Counties  Association.  I  attended 
the  meeting  of  the  latter  this  year  ;  next  year  it  will  be  held  in  Toronto.  They  do 
not  send  as  many  representatives,  but  they  are  doing  just  as  good  work  as  this  asso- 
ciation, and  they  have  similar  interests  at  heart.  These  local  associations  get  together 
and  ff.rmulate  their  own  plans  for  the  upbuilding  of  each  and  every  one  of  their  fairs. 
When  we  discuss  matters  here,  each  Sfpeaker  naturally  thinks  of  his  own  particular 
locality,  and  while  an  association  of  this  kind  is  useful  for  arousing  enthusiasm,  and 
for  lectures  and  talks  by  professors  on  their  own  particular  line  of  agriculture  still 
I  believe  that  inside  of  this  association  there  ought  to  be  smaller  associations  where  the 
managers  of  the  fairs  could  meet  together  once  or  twice  a  year  and  discuss  matters. 
Th:<.ugh  such  jwsociations  Mr.  Cowan  would  be  able  to  carry  out  the  idea  expres.s<d 
to-day  as  to  co-operation.  Mr.  Cowan  will,  I  am  sure,  attend  any  meetings  you  may  wish 
to  call  for  the  formation  of  local  associations.  There  ought  to  be  such  organizations  in 
all  the  districts  where  the  conditions  are  somewhat  siniilar.  We  are  too  big  and  too 
unwieldly  her«  to  talk  other  than  general  principles.  I  believe  you  will  not  do  your 
best  work  as  fair  managers  until  you  and  those  from  your  neighboring  counties  get 
together  and  discuss  matters  among  yourselves. 
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I  now  pass  out  from  your  midst  as  your  active  superintendent.  I  do  so  with  feelings 
of  th?  utmost  good  will  for  one  and  all.  Some  of  us  have  had  our  diff^ences  of  opinion 
at  times,  but  I  want  to  say  that  I  am  dropping  out  of  the  work  with  the  most  kindly 
feelmgs  towards  everyone,  and  J  hope  that  our  relations  will  continue  so  Idndly  l^at 
you  will  in  your  capacity  as  tair  managers  use  me  in  my  present  capacity  as  far  as  you 
can  for  the  upbuilding  of  the  fairs  of  the  Province  of  Ontario. 

Mr.  F.  Birdsall  moved  :  **  That  ithis  Association  feels  great  regret  that  Mr.  Creel- 
man  has  been  compelled  on  account  (Z>f  his  acceptance  of  a  mor^  important  office  to 
relinquish  his  work  as  stipcrintendent  of  fairs,  and  at  the  same  time  conveys  to  him 
its  thanks  for  the  able  manner  in  which  he  has  conducted  the  work  of  the  Association 
since  his  appointment." 

In  seconding  the  motion,  Mr.  McNeill  said  :  I  have  been  very  closely  associated 
with  Mr.  Creelman  in  this  work,  having  visited  at  his  suggestion  many  of  the  fairs, 
and  can  only  say  that  I  have  never  worked  with  anyone  who  was  more  enthusiastic,  or 
who  'had  more  buoyancy  in  his  disi>osiition,  and  more  enthusiasm  for  new  schemes,  or 
more  confidence  in  everything  that  was  good  in  the  old  schemes  than  Mr.  Creelman. 

Tlie  motion  was-  put  to  the  meeting  and  unanimously  carried. 

Mr.  W.  B.  Sanders  :  I  wish  to  move  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  retiring  President 
The  success  of  the  organization  is  largely  due  to  his  businesslike  thoroughness,  and  to 
the  gentlemanly  way  in  which  he  has  treated  evefTbodj. 

The  motion  was  unanimously  carried. 

After  passing  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  speakers  who  had  addressed  the  convention, 
the  meeting  adjourned. 


FINANCIAL   STATEMENT. 

The  auditors  presented  the  following  report,  which,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Stafford, 
seconded  by  Mr,  Lapp,  was  adopted  : 

Wc  have  examined  the  accounts  of  the  treasurer  for  1903,  and  find  them  correctly 
kept.  The  balance  on  hand  from  last  year  was  $32.88  ;  the  receipts  for  the  year  Trbm 
member/  fee*  were  $83.00 ;   expenditures,  $104.17  ;    leaving  a  balance  on*  hand  of  $11.71. 

W.  F,  Kydd, 

W.  E.  Smallfield. 

AtKfitOfS. 

Toronto,  Feb.  i8t!i,  1504. 

Upon  motion,  duly  moved'  and  seconded,  it  was  resolved  :  "  That  the  constituti<5n  of 
this  Association  be  revised  and  put  in  such  form  a^  to  be  available  for  the  use  of  the 
members  of  the  Association. 
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To  His  Honor  W.  Mortimer  Clarke,         ^ 

LieuteTiant  Governor  of  Ontario. 

May  it  please  your  Honor : — 

I  herewith  beg  to  present  for  your  consideration  the  ninth 
Annual  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Highways  relating  to  Road  and 
Sfcreet  Improvement  in   the    Province    of    Ontario    during    the    year    1904. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

J.  O.  Reaume, 
Minister  of  Public  Works. 
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To  THE  Honourable  J.  O.  Beaume, 

Minister  of  Public  Works. 

Sir,— 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  to  you  the  following  report  for 
the  year  1904,  being  my  ninth  annual  report  on  Road  and  Street  Im- 
provement in  Ontario. 

I  have   the  honor  to   be. 

Sir, 
Tour  obedient  servant, 

A.  W.  Campbell, 
Commissioner  of  Highways. 


Parliament  Buildings, 

Toronto,  Ontario,  6th  April,  1905. 
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Ninth  Annual  Report 

OF  THE 

Commissioner  of  Highways. 


HIGHWAY  IMPROVEMENT  IN  ONTARIO. 

The  total  length  of  roads  in  Ontario  amounts  to  60,000  miles.  This  does 
mot  include  streets  of  towns  and  cities,  but  the  country  roads  only,  maintained 
by  township  and  county  councils.  This  suggests  a  public  work,  the  extent, 
~the  immensity  of  which  few  realize.  The  improvement  of  these  roads  is  a  work 
which  has  required,  and  still  requires  an  enormous  expenditure  of  money  and 
labor.  Distributed  as  this  work  is,  in  a  uniform  manner,  throughout  the 
Piovinee,  each  municipality  and  community  attending  to  its  own  small  por- 
tion, the  larger  character  of  the  work  as  a  whole,  is  too  apt  to  be  overlooked. 
A  realization  of  the  true  extent  of  this  work  brings  before  iia  the  great  drain 
which  this  work  has  involved  in  the  past  and  the  atill  greater  expenditure 
which  future  requirements  demand.  It  has  already  cost  the  people  of  the 
Province  millions,  and  will  still  cost  millions.     No  possible  measure  can  un- 


Near  Barrie. 

do  past  expenditure;  no  possible  means  can  avoid  future  expenditure;  roads 
are  an  absolute  necessity;  the  country  cannot  exist  without  them;  that  is  the 
situation  and  it  must  be  faced. 

Since  the  inauguration  movement  for  better  roads,  methods  of  construc- 
ing  and  maintaining  the  highways  of  Ontario  have  been  steadily  undergoing 
a  radical  change,  with  a  corresponding  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the 
roads.  From  every  township  and  county  is  coming  the  demand  for  better 
roads.  The  reasons  for  this  are  many,  and,  if  followed  to  their  logical  con- 
clusion, point  to  the  one  result — that  the  opportunities  of  farm  life  are 
definitely  restricted  by  the  condition  of  the  common  country  roads. 

Distributed  as  this  work  is,  and  carried  on  continuously  year  after  year, 
a  bird's  eye  view  presents  a  very  complex  organization.      Upon  the  perfection 
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of  this  organization  the  progress  of  the  work  depends.  Money  and  labor 
without  perfect  organization  will  be  wasted.  With  perfect  organization  every 
dollar  expended  will  be  of  benefit,  and  a  profitable  investment. 

Boad  construction  in  Ontario  is,  with  minor  exceptions,  under  either 
county  or  township  councils.  Township  control  is  universal;  while  in  cer- 
tain cases,  county  councils  have  undertaken  the  management  of  a  system  of 
the  main  roads  within  the  county.  The  organization  should,  in  the  main  fea- 
tures be  the  same  in  both  cases. 

Statute  labor  has  been  the  main  feature  of  road  improv-iment  in  Ontario 
for  a  centruy.  While  it  has  accomplished  much,  there  is  much  that  statute 
labor  cannot  do.  It  was  suited  to  the  spirit  and  reqiiremeiits  of  pioneer 
days.  To-day  where  statute  labor  is  retained,  the  rule  is  iha-  culy  a  fraction 
of  the  work  is  performed,  and  the  work  done  is  not  of  the  durable  character 
that  the  traffic  demands. 

Statute  labor  has  now  been  superseded  in  more  than  25%  of  the  town- 
ships by  a  system  of  commutation,  or,  in  some  cases,  the  statute 
labor  roll  is  abolished,  and  a  special  rate  levied  with  the  ordinary 
township  rates.  There  are  various  differences  in  detail;  but  the 
general  plan  is  to  appoint  an  overseer  for  the  township,  or  one  for 
each  of  two,  three,  or  four  divisions  of  the  township,  under  whom  all  work  is 
performed,  subject  to  the  directions  of  the  council.  The  work  may  be  done 
either  by  day  labor  or  by  contract ;  and  in  the  latter  case,  the  overseer  is  the 
township's  inspector.  The  work  of  the  council  in  this  way  becomes  legisla- 
tive alone;  while  the  overseers  are  the  executive  carrying  out  the  work  as 
required  by  the  council. 

The  countv  method  of  management  is  the  same  in  its  general  principles. 
The  work  of  the  council  is  devoted  chiefly  to  legislative  functions ;  and  the  ac- 
tual oversight  of  work  on  the  ground  is  deputed  to  road  forenuen  or  overseers, 
these  in  most  cases  under  a  commissioner  exercising  general  oversight  for  the 
entire  county.  County  systems  are  aided  by  the  Provincial  Government  to 
the  extent  of  one-third  of  the  entire  cost  of  construction,  the  counties  which 
have  adopted  this  plan  bein^  Wentworth,  Simcoe,  Lanark,  Oxford,  Lincoln, 
Welliup'ton  and  Hastings,  while  Victoria  and  others  are  on  the  eve  of  doing 
so.  Thus  under  The  Highwav  Improvement  Act,  county  councils  covering 
20%  of  the  Province,  have  adopted  county  systems,  taking  over  1,624  miles 
of  main  road,  and  expending  thereon  in  the  years  1903-4  nearly  half  a  mil- 
lion dollars.  ( 

Modem  methods  of  road  construction  demand,  for  economical,  and  effi- 
cient work,  the  use  of  machinery.  The  principal  of  these,  grading  machines, 
are  in  general  use,  very  few  townships  being  now  without  one  or  more.  The 
cost  of  grading  roads  and  keeping  them  in  repair  has,  by  this  means,  been 
largely  reduced.  Stone  crushers  are  employed  by  a  number  of  townships 
where  gravel  is  not  to  be  had  and  quarry  or  field  stone  is  available.  Road 
rollers,  wherever  used,  are  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  essential  implements 
for  road  work.  Horse  rollers  are  most  commonly  employed  for  country  roads, 
while  steam  rollers  are  preferred  by  the  towns.  In  addition  to  these,  graders, 
crushers  and  rollers,  are  a  number  of  minor  implements  such  as  wheeled  scrap- 
ers, pick  plows,  and  gravel  wagons,  which  materially  assist  in  the  work  of 
roadmaking. 

More  care  is  now  being  taken  than  formerly,  to  select  the  most  suitable 
material  for  road  purposes.  The  best  gravel  beds  are  selected,  and  care  is 
taken  to  properly  treat  the  gravel  in  the  pit.  Broken  stone  is  now  being  em- 
pL  yed  for  roads  of  heaviest  traffic,  particularly  where  good  travel  is  not  plen- 
tiful. 
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The  hauling  of  gravel  is  now  a  matter  of  reduced  cost.  Special  wagons 
holding  a  yard  and  a  half  can  be  had;  or  if  these  are  not  used^  the  ordinary 
kind  is  equipped  with  a  box  that  will  hold  nearly  as  much.  The  right  propor- 
tion of  men  are  kept  at  the  pit,  so  that  they  and  the  teams  will  not  be  allowed 
to  stand  idle. 

The  placing  of  gravel  on  the  roads  is  more  carefully  done.  The  earth 
sub-grade  is  first  consolidated  with  the  roller.  On  this  the  gravel  or  stone  is 
spread  to  the  desired  width.  The  large  stones,  not  removed  at  the  pit,  are 
raked  forward  so  as  to  be  under  the  next  load  and  in  the  bottom  of  the  road. 
The  roadbed  as  thus  formed  is  then  consolidated  and  made  ready  for  traffic. 

Drainage  is  a  matter  of  first  importance,  and  every  attention  is  given  to 
keeping  open  the  surface  drains,  placing  tile  drains  where  under-drainage  is 
needed,  and  carrying  these  to  frequent  outlets,  where  the  water  will  be  re- 
moved along  natural  water-courses. 

Bridges  are  being  built  with  steel  superstructures,  concrete  abutments, 
and  concrete  floors.  Culverts  are  being  made  of  concrete  tile  or  concrete 
arches.  The  renewal  and  repair  of  temporary  wooden  structures  has  in  the 
past  been  a  serious  drain  upon  monies  available  for  road  purposes,  but  the  use 
of  permanent  material,  while  greatest  in  first  cost,  is  a  measure  of  economy  in 
a  term  of  years. 

Broad  improvement  is  now  progressing  in  long  stretches,  where  heretofore 
work  was  done  in  patches.  There  is  an  effort  to  spend  a  certain  sum  each 
year  on  permanent  work,  at  the  same  time  keeping  all  roads  in  repair.  This 
process  of  constructing  the  most  heavily  travelled  roads  first  in  a  durable  man- 
ner, gradually  extending  the  improvement  to  all,  will  ultimately  result  in  the 
completion  of  a  system  of  highways  fully  adapted  to  modern  requirements. 

The  main  objects  to  be  reached  in  this  work  are,  (1)  perfect  organization; 
(2)  the  most  permanent  work  possible  with  the  means  available.  Good  work 
and  good  materials  are  always  cheaper  than  poor  workmanship  and  shoddy. 
Good  roads  constructed  under  a  carefully  considered  and  well  organized  sys- 
tem will  prove  a  measure  of  present  and  lasting  benefit  to  the  country. 

Benefits  of  Good  Roards- 

The  benefits  arising  from  good  roads  are  almost  endless.  They 
reduce  the  isolation  of  farm  life.  They  enable  the  farmer  or 
his  family  to  attend  church,  school,  public  meetings,  social  gath- 
erings, with  greater  comfort  and  regularity.  They  facilitate  the  distri- 
bution of  mail.  They  enable  the  farmer  to  get  a  daily  paper.  They  enable 
the  farmer  to  keep  in  closer  touch  with  market  prices.  They  reduce  the  cost 
of  taking  farm  produce  to  market.  Farm  produce  reaches  the  market  in  bet- 
ter condition,  particularly  fruit  and  vegetables,  and  perishable  stuff.  In 
dairying  districts,  the  cost  of  hauling  milk  is  much  reduced,  it  can  be  hauled 
with  much  greater  convenience,  and  reaches  the  cheese  or  butter  factory  in 
better  condition.  Factories  can  be  farther  apart,  the  cost  of  making  the 
cheese  reduced,  and  greater  uniformity  secured.  Wear  and  tear  on  horses, 
harness  and  vehicles  is  lessened.  A  doctor  can  be  summoned  more  quickly, 
and  human  life,  in  cases,  saved.  They  do  away  with  the  profanity  and  bad 
temper  caused  by  bad  roads.  A  farm  always  looks  better  from  a  good  road 
than  from  a  bad  road;  no  farm  ever  looked  well  when  viewed  from  a  road 
axle-deep  with  mud.  A  good  road  improves  the  general  appearance  of  the 
country.  Some  men  are  wasting  half  their  lives  driving  over  bad  roads; 
good  roads  effect  a  great  saving  in  time.  Good  roads  attract  a 
greater  population  to  the  coUntry.  They  enable  the  farmer  to 
visit   the   store    and    provide    himself    with    the    comforts    of    life    more 
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readily.  Broken  farm  machinery  can  be  repaired  more  readily 
and  quickly.  They  enable  the  farmer  to  use  good  carriages  and 
to  keep  them  in  better  condition.  A  farm  with  a  good  road  leading  froou  it  to 
the  market  is  worth  more  money  and  will  sell  more  readily  than  if  the  road 
is  bad;  they  increase  land  values.  The  retail  merchant  will  sell  more  goods, 
for  the  farmer  can  visit  his  store  more  frequently.  The  wholet^ale  house  nill 
sell  more  goods  to  the  retail  store.  The  manufacturer  will  sell  more  goods  to 
the  wholesale  merchant.  The  raw  material  for  manufacture  can  be  hauled 
more  cheaply  on  its  first  journey  over  the  country  road,  to  the  advantage  of 
all.  The  nublisher  will  sell  more  newspapers  and  other  literature.  The 
physician  can  extend  his  practice  over  a  wider  area  of  country  and  drive  over 
the  roads  with  greater  comfort  and  safety.  The  clergyman  can  visit  the  rural 
poitions  of  his  parish  more  readily;  visiting  the  sick  and  holding  divine  serv- 
ice, having  a  more  regular  attendance  at  the  latter.  The  schoolmaster  mil 
secure  a  more  regular  attendance  of  pupils.  .  Freight  will  be  received  by 
ruilways    and    steamships    with    greater    regularity,    tending    to    equiJi/? 


A  County  Road  in  Simcoe,  near  Collingwood. 

tha  amount  carried  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  cheapening  the  cost  of  transpor- 
tation. There  is  no  class  of  people  but  will  profit  by  the  more  prosperous 
condition  that  good  roads  create. 

f^relght  Rates  and  Main  Highways. 

With  the  construction  of  a  network  of  railways  throughout  the  Province 
the  opinion  is  apt  to  arise  that  the  principal  use  of  the  common  road  is  to  serve 
as  a  feeder  to  the  railway ;  and  that,  in  consequence,  the  comparatively  short 
road  leading  from  the  rural  sections  to  the  nearest  railway  station  is  the  road 
deserving  chief  consideration.  The  value  of  permanently  improving  such 
roads  can  hardly  be  overestimated,  for  undoubtedly  the  road  leading  fiom  the 
several  farming  districts  to  the  nearest  shipping  point  and  mark-it  is  of  tbe 
highest  importance  to  every  community. 

At  the  same  time,  the  service  performed  by  such  roads  does  not  do  away 
with  the  fact  that  the  main  country  roads,  often  paralleling  the  railways,  have 
a  moat  important  function  to  perform  in  that,  if  well-built,  iney  are  a  means 
of  competing  with  the  railroads,  and  contribute  towards  a  reduction  uf  railway 
THtes,  just  as  waterways,  tend  to  the  same  result.      It  is  admittedly  the  ca»e 
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that  the  chief  factor  in  a  reduction  of  freight  charges  from  the  west  to  the  At* 
lantic  seaboard  has  been  the  competition  afforded  by  water-carriage  on  the 
Great  Lakes  and  St.  Lawrence  canals.  A  few  years  ago  as  a  protest  against 
excessive  freight  charges,  the  merchants  and  manufacturers  of  Toronto  and 
Hamilton  successfully  organized  a  wagon  service  between  the  two  cities,  a  dis- 
tance of  forty  miles,  over  roads  which  were  far  from  good.  In  France,  Ger- 
many, Belgium,  England,  the  common  roads  are  a  constant  competitor  with 
railway  traffic  for  distances  up  to  two  and  three  hundred  miles.  This  arises 
from  the  excellence  of  the  roads  in  these  countries,  and  the  ease  with  which 
enormous  loads  of  farm  produce  and  manufactured  goods  ca'i  be  corried. 

Wherever,  in  Ontario,  the  country  roads  have  been  constructed  in  an  up- 
to-date  manner,  one  of  the  most  startling  benefits  at  once  apparent  to  the  users 
of  the  roads,  has  been  the  greatly  increased  loads  that  can  be  drawn  over  such 
roads.  The  efficiency  of  good  roads  as  a  factor  in  transportation,  and  in  com- 
petition with  the  railroads,  tending  to  a  reduction  of  freight  rates,  is  a  master 
of  marked  importance  to  all  agricultural  interests.  A  little  experiencii  with 
better  roads  will  show  that  the  people  of  Ontario,  in  improved  comii'on  roads, 
have  a  most  valuable  means  of  securing  fair  railway  tariffs.  The  automobilet. 
froin  present  indications  will  be  a  powerful  factor  to  this  end.  What  a  road 
must  be,  to  be  a  good  road,  should  not  be  misunderstood.  A  good  road  is  oiie 
best  anewei-ng  in  a  broad  sense  the  requirements  of  ecoDomic  fitnesj.  •  Money 
spent  t-n  road  construction  is  an  investment  from  which  adequate  returns  are 
to  be  e^pec+;  d.  A  road  the  cost  of  which  is  excessively  great,  in  proportion 
to  the  use  made  of  it,  however  smooth,  hard,  easily  travelled,  and  durable,  may 
be  fur  from  being  a  good  road.  On  the  other  hin<l.  a  com.'cjou  dirt  road  may 
be  a  good  road  If  it  is  made  and  maintained  so  as  to  properiy  meet  the  needs 
of  traffic.  In  Canada  therefore  we  do  not  need  English,  French  nor  Roman 
roads,  but  we  want  Canadian  roads,  each  mile  adapted  to  local  requirements 
aud  conditions. 


QOOD  ROADS  IN  OTHER  LAND5. 

A  superficial  view  of  the  road  question  inclines  many  to  the  impression 
that,  as  railways  are  constructed  throughout  a  country,  the  need  for  common 
roads  diminishes.  A  more  untenable  opinion  could  not  be  advanced.  Rail- 
ways develop  a  country,  and  experience  in  every  land  and  age,  had"  shown  that 
development  nveans  that  more  and  better  common  roads  are  needed.  With 
the  growth  of  a  nation  better  roads  are  an  ever-pressing,  an  ever  increasing  ne- 
cessity. 

The  good  roads  movement  is  world-wide  in  activity.  In  France,  Ger- 
many and  all  progressive  European  countries,  there  is  a  constant  demand  for 
th^  best  methods  and  systems  of  road  management  and  construction.  In  Eng- 
land the  roads  are  excellent,  and  are  maintained  in  an  efficient  manner  by 
county  and  parish  authorities.  Yet  even  there,  it  is  felt  that  there  is  room 
for  improvement.  A  Good  Roads  Association  is  actively  carrying  on  a  cam- 
paign in  Great  Britain,  and  there  is  now  a  widespread  demand  for  a  National 
Department  of  Highways,  and  for  state  aid  in  road  construction. 

An  outstanding  measure  for  road  reform  in  the  United  States  has  been 
the  creation  of  the  Office  of  Public  Road  Inquiries,  by  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment at  Washington.  As  with  the  Bureau  of  Highways  of  Ontario,  the 
work  of  the  United  States  Highway  Department  has  been  to  investigate  all 
methods  and  materials  of  roadmaking,  prepare  and  distribute  literature,  and 
in  every  possible  way  to  aid  in  the  movement  for  better  roads.     The  Wash- 
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ington  Bureau  has  worked  largely  on  tlie  plan  of  organizing  state  road  aeeocia- 
tiona  and  commissions,  holding  conventions,  and  building  model  sections  of 
road.  In  tiiis  work  it  has  co-operated  with  the  United  States  National  Good 
Roads  Association  in  connection  with  a  good  roads  train.  To  the  work  of  this 
Department,  |50',000  is  appropriated  annually,  but  a  strongly  supported  Bill 
is  now  before  the  House  of  Representatives  providing  for  a  large  measure  of 
Federal  aid  to  the  actual  work  of  road  constructicm  in  the  various  states. 

Massach  usetts . 
Massachusetts  has  a  State  road  commission,  a  State  aid  law,  and  an  effi- 
cient corps  of  highway  engineers.  All  roads  built  by  the  State  are  upon 
petition  of  municipal  authorities.  Three-fourths  of  the  coat  of  construction 
and  mainteuance  is  paid  by  the  State,  and  one-fourth  by  the  municipalities. 
The  commission  consists  of  three  members.  The  secretary  of  the  board 
ia     chief    executive      officer;       all     communications      and     orders      pass 


A  Lanark  County  Boad,  near  Curleton  Place. 

through  his  hands  and  he  generally  controls  the  movement  of  all  the  engi- 
neering force.  The  State  is  divided  into  five  divisions ;  each  division  has  a 
division  engineer,  who  attends  to  constructing  and  maintaining  State  roads. 
They  also  make  preliminary  studies  of  roads  to  be  built,  and  report  on  condi- 
tions of  soil,  traffic,  drainage,  and  location  of  rock,  gravel  and  other  materials 
to  be  used  in  building.  They  also  advise  with  municipal  road  officers,  on  ma- 
terials and  methods,  in  regard  to  local  roads  to.  be  built  by  town  funds. 

Resident  engineers  are  employed  on  each  road.  They  mark  the  grades  on 
th-j  stakes,  define  the  lines  of  the  roadway,  and  generally  supervise  the  work 
and  see  that  the  specifications  are  properly  carr'ed  out.  The  resident  engi- 
neer is  under  the  direction  of  the  division  engineer  and  reports  directly  to  him. 
An  engineer  in  charge  of  the  office  directs  the  making  of  plans,  profiles  and 
cross-sections,  establishes  the  layout  lines  and  grades,  and  makes  all  plans  for 
bridges,  culverts  and  other  structures.  Up  to  the  present  time,  the  State  has 
appropriated  $5,000,000  to  this  work. 
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Pennsylvania. 

The  Pennsylvania  Good  Boads  Act  provides  for  the  appointment  of  a  State 
highway  commissioner  who  is  to  be  a  practical  engineer.  His  duties  in  brief 
are  to  collect  information  and  compile  statistics  concerning  the  character  and 
condition  of  the  highways  throughout  the  State;  to  investigate  and  determine 
the  character  of  roads  best  suited  to  different  sections^  to  furnish  infor- 
mation, when  called  upon  to  do  so,  to  the  various  township,  borough,  and  city 
ro^d  and  street  officials;  to  receive  petitions  and  to  decide  upon  the  construc- 
tion of  roads  under  the  provisions  of  the  act. 

The  sum  of  |6,500,000  is  appropriated  under  this  law  to  be  apportioned 
among  the  different  counties  in  proportion  to  the  mileage  of  roads  in  each 
county  and  to  be  expended  during  a  period  of  six  years.  Of  this  sum  |500,- 
000  is  available  during  each  of  the  first  and  second  years;  f  1,260,000  during 
each  of  the  third  and  fouirth  years;  and  |1,500,000  during  each  of  the  fifth 
and  sixth  years  after  the  passage  of  the  act.  Township  road  officers  desiring 
to  take  advantage  of  State  aid  must  petition  the  county  commissioners  to  that 
effect,  and  the  commissioners  in  turn  must  forward  the  petition  to  the  State 
highway  commissioner,  accompanying  it  with  a  map  or  plan  of  the  road  it 
is  proposed  to  improve,  and  a  statement  of  the  kind  of  material  available  for 
use  in  its  construction.  The  cost  of  building  the  road  is  divided  as  follows : 
two-thirds  to  be  paid  by  the  State;  one-sixth  by  the  county;  and  one-sixth 
by  the  township  or  townships  which  the  improved  highway  traverses. 

Maryland. 

The  State  of  Maryland  has  a  Highway  Commission  and  a  Division  of 
Highways.  A  State  law  provides  that,  on  the  petition  of  the  county  commis- 
sioner, or  two-thirds  of  the  residents  along  any  highway,  the  highway  shall  be 
improved  under  the  Division  of  Highways.  Half  the  cost  of  both  construc- 
tion and  maintenance  is  paid  by  the  State,  two-fifths  by  the  county,  and  one- 
tenth  by  lalid  owners  along  the  road.  The  good  roads  movement  is  very  pro- 
gressive and  a  large  road  mileage  is  being  built  under  the  State  law. 

New  York. 

An  Act  of  the  New  York  State  Legislature  provides  that,  on  petition  of 
a  county  council,  certain  roads  may  be  adopted  as  State  roads.  The  petition 
is  first  presented  to  the  State  Engineer.  If  he  approves  of  the  section  of  road 
thus  sought  to  be  improved,  he  prepares  plans,  specifications  and  estimates. 
These  are  presented  to  the  Le^rislature,  and  if  approved  by  that  body,  fifty  per 
cent,  of  the  cost  of  construction  is  paid  by  the  State.  Over  |3,500,000  has 
been  expended  by  the  state  since  1898,  under  the  direction  of  the  State  Engi- 
neer. 

New  Jersey. 

The  New  Jersey  Highway  Law  provides  that,  on  the  petition  of  the  own- 
ers of  two-thirds  of  the  land  bordering  on  a  road,  the  State  Commissioner  of 
Public  Beads  will  '^ause  the  road  to  be  improved  in  accordance  with  plans  and 
sx>ecifications  prepared  by  him,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Legislature. 
The  owners  of  the  land  affected  by  the  improvement  pay  one-tenth  of  the  cost ; 
the  county  pays  six-tenths;  and  the  State  three-tenths.  Bead  improvement 
in  this  State  is  bein<^  carried  on  most  satisfactorily. 
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Connecticut. 

Connecticut  has  introduced  a  plan  of  highway  improvement  providing  for 
the  appointment  of  a  State  (commissioner.  When  a  township  votes  in 
favor  of  constructing  a  road  under  the  provisions  of  the  State  Highway  Act, 
specifications  are  prepared  and  submitted  to  the  State  commissioners.  If  the 
commission  approves,  the  township  council  lets  contracts  for  the  work  to  be 
performed  under  the  supervision  of  the  State  commissioners.  One-third  of  the 
cost  is  paid  by  the  State ;  one-third  by  the  county ;  and  one-third  by  the  town- 
ship. The  expenditure  by  the  state  in  this  way  is  limited  to  |75,000  annu- 
ally. 

Rhode  Island. 

The  State  of  Rhode  Island  has  appointed  a  Commissioner  of  Highways. 
Wnen  a  council  represents  to  the  Commissioner  the  need  for  improving  a  cer- 
tain road,  an  examination  is  made  by  him.  If  he  considers  the  work  neces- 
sary he  prepares  plans,  specifications  and  estimates,  and  reports  to  the  munici- 
palities affected,  also  to  the  State  Legislature  as  to  the  proportion  in  which  the 
expense  should  be  met  by  the  State,  and  the  municipalities  benefited.  If  the 
State  legislature  approves,   the  work  is  performed  by  contract. 

Delaware. 

A  recent  Act,  passed  by  the  legislature  of  Delaware,  provides  for  a  High- 
way Commission  of  three  members,  and  grants  State  aid  to  main  county 
roads  constructed  under  the  Act.    The  State  pays  half,  and  the  county  half 
of  the  cost  of  construction.    The  first  work  under  the  Act  was  performed  last 
year. 

Vermont. 

Vermont  in  1898  established  the  principle  of  State  Aid  to  permanent  high- 
way construction,  the  aid  so  granted  to  be  administered  by  a  f^itate  Highway 
Commissioner,  who  also  furnishes  engineering  advice  in  regard  to  construc- 
tion and  maintenance  of  roads  and  bridges. 

Ohio,  Maine  and  Others. 

Ohio  passed  a  State  Aid  law  in  1904,  and  this  year  a  State  Bureau  of 
Highways  has  been  created,  to  administer  the  provisions  of  the  Act,  and  in 
general,  to  aid  the  movement  for  good  roads. 

The  State  legislature  of  Maine  in  1901,  inaugurated  a  system  of  State  aid 
for  highway  improvement.  California  has  a  Bureau  of  Highways  and  con- 
tributes largely  in  the  form  of  State  aid,  and  the  construction  of  leading 
roads  by  the  State.  Similar  government  departments  and  acts  exist  in 
Illinois,  Indiana,  Kentucky,  Wisconsin  and  other  of  the  States. 


MANAGEMENT  OF  TOWNSHIP  ROADS. 

Numerous  townships  are,  at  the  present  time  considering  the  advisability 
of  doing  away  with  statute  labor,  and  adopting  in  its  place  the  system  so  suc- 
cessfully in  use  in  over  one  quarter  of  the  townships  of  the  Province. 

In  taking  this  step,  no  special  procedure  need  be  followed.  The  Munici- 
pal Act  empowers  councils  to  pass  a  by-law  for  this  purpose  in  the  ordinary 
manner,  and  before  taking  action  councils  may,  if  they  so  desire,  submit  the 
question  to  a  vote  of  the  people,  but  this  is  not  necessary.  There  is  at  first, 
in  every  township,  a  certain  amount  of  objection  to  the  change,  but  unless  se- 
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fiotu  oppoaition  is  likely  to  ariae,  it  is  preferable  that  councils  paea  the  neces- 
sary by-law  without  a  vote  of  the  ratepayers.  If  a  proper  plan  is  adopted  in 
place  of  statute  labor,  and  if  this  ia  carried  out  in  an  energetic  and  painstaking 
manner,  any  ordinary  oppoaition  will  be  short-lived,  and  will  be  converted  into 
strong  support,  by  the  benefit  which  is  aure  to  result  to  the  roads.  The  plan 
usually  adopted  compriaes  in  ita  main  features  the  commutation  of  all  etatute 
labor  at  a  Sued  rate  per  day,  and  the  appointment  of  one  road  commissioner 
to  oversee  all  road  work  under  the  direction  of  the  council. 

The  system  however,  is  not  fixed  in  these  and  other  details,  but  should  be 
arranged  to  meet  local  conditions  aa  they  exist  in  each  townahip,  striving  to 
adopt  methods  that  will  commend  themselves  to  the  rate  payers  and 
the  condition  of  the  roads,  as  determined  by  previous  experience. 
Whatever  plan  is  finally  adopted  should  be  carried  into  effect  with  care  and 
energy.     No  system  can  be  eatabliabed  by  by-law,    and  then    left  to  itself  to 
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make  and  repair  the  roads.  The  beat  plan  that  can  be  deviaed  will  prove  ^ 
failure,  unless  the  council  and  people  try  to  make  good  use  of  it.  Mistakes 
will  be  made  the  first  year  both  in  plans  and  work,  but  these  must  be  rectified 
as  quickly  as  possible,  and  in  the  light  of  experience,  the  entire  system  becom- 
ing gradually  perfected  year  by  year. 

The  Commissioner. 

It  is  particularly  important  that  the  road  commissioner  or  commissioners 
appointed  by  the  council  shall  be  thoroughly  capable  and  practical  men,  who 
can  plan  the  work  of  improvement  with  a  good  understanding  of  the  princi- 
ples of  roadmaking,  can  carry  the  work  on  methodically  and  with  good  judg- 
ment, can  conduct  the  purchasing  and  business  portion  of  the  office  to  the  best 
advantage,  and  who  can  direct  and  manage  the  men  employed. 

One  road  commiaeioner  is  appointed  for  the  entire  township,  or,  if  desired, 
the  township  ia  divided  into  a  convenient  number  of  divisiona  for  road  pur- 
poeec,  usually  two,  three,  or  four,  and  a  road  commissioner  ia  appointed  over 
each.       This  practically  amounts  to  a  reduction  of  the  number  of  pathmaeters. 
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and  the  enlarging  of  the  road  beats.  It  is  essential  to  the  success  of  the  pro- 
posed system.  To  merely  commute  statute  labor  and  retain  the  former  num* 
ber  of  pathmasters,  giving  each  a  small  amount  to  spend,  means  a  perpetuation 
of  most  of  the  defects  of  the  statute  labor  system. 

It  is  preferable  to  reduce  the  number  of  road  commissioners  to  the  lowest 
practicable  limit,  and  have  foremen  engaged  from  time  to  time  to  oversee 
works  which  the  commissioner  cannot  personally  direct.  As  time  goes  on, 
these  foremen  may  be  recruited  from  among  the  most  capable  workmen  as  they 
become  experienced  in  roadmaking  under  the  commissioner. 

The  commissioner  should  be  retained  in  office  as  permanently  as  the  aver- 
age clerk  or  treasurer,  in  order  that  his  experience,  increasing  from  year  to 
year,  may  enable  him  to  do  more  perfect  and  economical  work.  Continuance 
in  office  should  be  the  reward  of  good  service.  One  year's  exx)erience  m 
charge  of  the  roads  of  the  whole  or  half  the  township  is  worth  a  score  of  years 
merely  as  pathmaster,  over  a  mile  or  two  of  road,  the  work  of  which  occupies 
only  three  or  four  days  annually. 

Duties  of  the  Commissioner. 

The  duties  of  the  road  commissioner,  among  others,  are : 

(1)  To  attend  regular  meetings  of  the  council,  or  special  meetings  if  so 
desired  by  the  council,  so  as  to  receive  instructions  regarding  works  to  be  un- 
dertaken and  carried  on  by  him ;  the  commissioner  also  reporting  at  such  meet- 
ings of  the  council  as  to  the  road  work  then  in  progress. 

(2)  To  report  to  the  council  early  in  each  year  as  to  the  work  required 
the  coming  season,  to  carry  out  the  instructions  of  the  council  with  regard 
thereto,  and  to  perform  such  other  services  as  may  be  required  of  him  from 
time  to  time,  under  the  instructions  of  council. 

(3)  To  supervise  all  work  and  repairs  done  on  the  roads  and  bridges  with- 
in his  division. 

(4)  To  acquaint  himself  with  the  best  methods  of  constructing  and  main- 
taining good  roads,  and  of  operating  graders  and  other  road  machinery  used 
by  the  township. 

(5)  To  employ,  direct  and  discharge  all  men  and  teams,  required  to  car- 
ry on  the  work,  and  to  purchase  necessary  materials. 

(6)  To  see  that  all  washouts,  drain  and  culvert  obstructions,  bridge  fail- 
ures, and  other  unforeseen  defects  are  repaired  or  protected,  with  the  least  pos- 
sible delay,  so  as  to  prevent  further  injury  to  the  road,  or  accident  to  the  users 
of  the  road,  and  to  act  promptly  in  all  cases  of  emergency. 

(7)  To  collect  the  poll  tax  in  his  division. 

(8)  To  keep  an  accurate  record  of  the  men  employed  and  the  work  done, 
and  to  furnish  this  written  form  to  the  council  or  road  committee  at  proper 
intervals  for  their  approval,  in  order  that  the  township  treasurer,  under  au- 
thority of  their  certificate,  and  upon  being  satisfied  with  the  correctness  of 
the  statement,  may  issue  cheques  for  the  payment  thereof. 

(9)  To  stake  out  alt  works,  (especially  work  for  the  road  grader)  and  see 
that  they  are  undertaken  systematically,  so  that  no  time  will  be  lost  in  taking 
men,  teams  and  machinery  from  one  part  of  the  township  to  another. 

(10)  To  surpervise  the  performance  of  all  work  done  by  contract,  and 
certify  as  to  completion,  acting  as  inspector  for  the  township. 
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(11)  To  supervise  the  opening  of  snow  roads  under  such  regulations  as,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  council,  the  needs  of  the  township  may  require. 

(12)  To  report  to  the  council  at  the  close  of  each  year,  showing  in  detail 
the  character,  location,  and  cost  of  each  separate  work  undertaken. 

(13)  Works,  the  cost  of  which  will  exceed  a  certain  fixed  amount  (ordi- 
narily from  flO  to  |20,  as  may  be  determined  by  the  council)  may  be  let  by 
contract  to  the  lowest  satisfactory  bidder,  but  in  the  event  of  any  work  being 
duly  advertised  to  be  let  by  contract,  and  the  tenders  being  too  high,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  commissioner  or  the  reeve,  it  should  be  the  duty  of  the  former 
to  undertake  the  work  by  day  labor  under  his  own  direction. 

ft 

Work  of   Councillors. 

It  is  not  best  for  councillors  to  act  as  road  rommissirmprs.  Councillors, 
like  the.pathmasters  of  the  old  statute  labor  system,  arc  elected  annually,  and 
cannot  become  experienced.  There  is  a  tendency  for  them  to  use  their  office 
not  so  much  for  the  benefit  of  the  roads  as  to  gain  votes  for  the  next  election. 
The  ratepayers  are  apt  to  become  dissatisfied  unless  councillors  perform  the 
duties  of  commissioner  without  remuneration.  Councillors  cannot  be  so  inde- 
pendent as  are  road  commissioners,  and  they  cost  the  township  fully  as  much 
in  commissions,  mileage  fees,  etc. 

This  does  not  mean  that  councillors  should  take  less  interest  in 
the  work  of  roadmaking.  On  the  contrary,  it  merely  means  that  the 
commissioners  are  men  who  will  carry  out  the  wishes  of  the  council.  Th« 
council  directs,  and  criticises, — ^the  commissioner  performs.  The  council 
may  constitute  ^'Hoad  and  Bridge  Committees"  to  suit  the  road  divisions,  in 
order  that  the  road  overseers  may  consult  the  proper  councillors  as  occasion 
arises,  with  regard  to  details  of  the  work. 

Councillors  should  examine  and  inspect  the  work  being  done  in  their  di- 
vision from  time  to  time,  should  keep  in  close  touch  with  it,  and  all  require- 
ments of  the  division  with  respect  to  roads.  But,  after  receiving  instructioni 
from  the  council  or  road  committee  for  the  division,  the  influence  of  the  com- 
missioner over  his  men  should  not  be  weakened  by  undue  interference  on  the 
part  of  members  of  the  council.  The  men  on  the  work  must  be  under  the  au- 
thority of  the  commissioner,  otherwise  responsibility  cannot  be  centered  in 
him.  The  men  and  teams  should  always  be  engaged  or  dismissed  through  the 
commissioner,  but  of  course,  the  commissioner  is  at  the  proper  time  subject  to 
the  desire  of  the  council  in  this  regard. 

In  addition  to  the  more  specific  instructions  given  to  the  commissioner, 
from  time  to  time,  a.  general  plan  for  road  improvement  should  be  laid  down 
by  the  couiK^il  for  the  commissioner  to  follow.  This  plan  should  specify  the 
width  to  be  graded,  width  and  depth  of  road  metal,  character  of  drainage,  etc., 
of  all  roads,  and  should  include  the  numerous  details  which  it  is  not  necessary 
nor  advisable  to  include  in  the  by-law,  as  they  are  subject  to  change  from  timt 
to  time. 

Road  Divisions. 

While  the  former  statute  labor  road  divisions  should  be  abolished,  .never- 
theless other  larger  divisions  may  be  created  to  separate  the  work  of  road  com- 
missioners; or  divisions  may  be  made  to  assist  in  adjusting  and  distributing 
the  expenditure.  It  is  desirable,  as  far  as  possible  to  concentrate  the  expen- 
diture sufficiently  to  secure  permanent  work.  At  the  same  time,  there  is  apt 
to  be  a  feeling  on  the  part  of  many  of  the  ratepayers  that  the  commutation 
mcmey  should  be  returned  each  year  in  road  improvements,  to  benefit  the  peo- 
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pie  who  contributed  it.  While  durable  work  commeacing  at  a  few  points  aad 
exceaded  from  year  to  year  is  the  better  plan,  yet  any  method  which  seems  to 
unfairly  devote  expenditure  to  a  few  roads  will  meet  with  disapproval.  lor 
the  first  few  years  particularly,  work  should  be  distributed  ihrjughout  the  dif- 
ferent sections  of  each  road  division  its  evenly  as  possible,  always  endeavoring 
U)  make  the  roads  permanent,  giving  preference  in  this  respect  to  highways 
most  used  by  the  public.  Anything'  that  has  even  the  appearance  of  favorit- 
ism in  this  respect  will  create  dissatisfaction,  and  cause  a  desire  to  return  to 
the  old  system.  When  the  new  system  has  become  well  established,  when  its 
benefits  have  become  apparent,  when  the  ratepayers  have  learned  the  advan- 
tage of  doing  permanent  work,  they  will  not  then  raise  the  same  objection  to  a 
concentration  of  the  expenditure,  as  each  will  know  that,  with  the  extension 
of  permanent  roads  from  year  to  year,  his  own  turn  will  come  in  a  substantial 
manner. 

Appropriations  from  Qeneral  Funds. 

In  addition  to  the  money  raised  by  the  commutation  of  statute  tabor,  the 
asual  road  appropriation  is  made  from  the  general     funds    of  the  township. 


This  may  be  used  for  the  purchase  of  tools,  machinery  and  materials,  for  small 
jobs  and  contracts,  for  more  permanent  work  on  heavily  travelled  roads,  pro- 
viding gravel  or  broken  stone,  for  doing  special  work  on  hills  and  cuttings, 
and  the  more  general  class  of  improvements  that  are  of  service  to  the  township 
as  a  whole.  As  with  the  commutation  money,  however,  all  work  should  b* 
done  through  the  township  road  commissioner. 

Residents  ol  the  Divisicn  Given  Preference. 

The  residents  of  the  township  are  employed  to  do  the  work,  provided  they 
come  properly  equipped,  and  will  do  a  fair  amount  of  work,  preference  being 
given  to  the  ratepayers  of  the  division  in  which  the  work  is  being  done,  in 
erder  that  as  many  ae  so  desire  may  have  an  opportunity  to  earn  back  th« 
amount  of  their  commuted  statute  labor. 

Payment  of  Men  and  Accounts. 

The  road  commissioner  or  foreman  should  be  supplied  with  blank  pay 
sheets.     At  regular  intervals  these,  with  accounts  for  material,  should  be  sub- 
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mitted  to  the  members  of  the  road  and  bridge  committee  for  the  division.  If 
the  committee  is  satisfied  with  these  they  should  so  certify,  and  the  township 
treasurer  is  thereby  authjdrized  to  make  payment. 

Work  is  paid  for  in  cash  if  desired,  but  preferably  by  cheque,  where  a 
bank  is  convenient,  payment  to  be  made  in  accordance  with  the  pay  roll  sub- 
mitted by  the  road  commissioner,  accompanied  by  necessary  receipts  and  ac- 
counts, and  such  information  as  may  be  considered  necessary. 

As  the  commutation  money  is  not  collected  until  the  end  of  the  season 
with  the  regular  taxes,  it  is  necessary  to  make  arrangements  with  a  local 
bank  to  advance  the  money  as  required,  in  the  usual  manner;  the  total  amount 
so  advanced,  being  repaid  to  the  bank  before  the  end  of  the  year,  when  the 
taxes  have  been  paid  in  to  the  township. 

Snow  Roads. 

It  is  not  essential  that  all  roads  should  be  opened  wheu  blocked  by  snow. 
This  is  a  matter,  however,  in  which  immediate  action  is  necessary,  for  trav- 
elled roads,  and  one  or  two  road  commissioners  cannot  attend  to  it  as  with 
other  work. 

The  council  or  commissioner  should  therefore  appoint  men  in  different 
parts  of  the  township,  where  required,  to  collect  the  necessary  labor,  and  act 
promptly,  when  roads  are  blocked  with  snow,  the  men  employed  to  be  paid 
in  cash  by  the  council  in  the  usual  way.  Or  if  so  determined  by  the  council, 
the  amount  earned  may  be  accepted  as  part  payment  of  taxes  for  the  year. 


THE  TOWNSHIP  BY-LAW. 

The  township  by-law  wholly  commuting  or  abolishing  statute  labor  and 
providing  a  system  under  road  commissioners  for  carrying  on  road  work,  need 
not  be  complex.  It  should  be  sufficiently  complete,  however,  to  define  the 
system  being  adopted,  in  such  a  way  as  to  provide  for  all  probable  require- 
ments. It  is  desirable  also  that  it  should  carry  in  itself,  an  explanation  to 
the  rate-payers,  of  the  points  in  which  they  are  likely  to  feel  most  interested. 

The  by-law  should  not,  however,  attempt  to  define  every  detail  of  how  the 
work  is  to  be  done  as  details  are  likely  to  be  changed  from  time  to  time,  and 
can  be  given  to  the  road  commissioners  each  year  in  the  form  of  general  in- 
structions. It  should  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  by-law  itself  is  not 
fixed,  but  is  subject  to  revision  from  time  to  time.  It  is  to  be  expected  that 
experience  from  year  to  year  will  indicate  possible  improvements,  and  chang- 
ing conditions  will  also  necessitate  changes  and  amendments. 

Among  the  more  important  matters  to  provide  for  in  the  by-law  are  the 
following : 

(1)  Disposal  of  Statute  Labor. 

Provision  should  be  made  for  the  method  of  disposing  of  statute  labor. 
This  may  specify  a  rate  at  which  the  labor  to  which  each  person  is  liable  shall 
be  commuted,  usually  fifty  or  seventy-five  cents  a  day  although  some  town- 
ships go  as  low  as  thirty-five  cents,  while  others  collect  one  dollar. 

In  view  of  the  advanced  rate  of  wages  it  is  desirable  that  the  commutation 
rate  be  not  lower  than  seventy-five  cents.  This  is  reasonable  in  every  way 
as  not  only  does  it  now  cost  more  to  get  roadwork  done  than  formerly,  but  the 
value  of  every  land-owners  time  for  work  on  his  own  farm  has  also  increased. 
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Some  townships  prefer  to  abolish  the  statute  labor  roll  completely,  and  an 
additional  rate  on  the  township  assessment  is  levied  instead,  for  road  purposes. 
This  is,  as  a  rule,  the  fairer  method,  as  under  the  statute  labor  schedule,  one 
dollar  in  the  amount  of  assessment  of  a  farm  may  make  a  difference  of  a  day 
in  the  amount  of  statute  labor  required.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  feared  in 
some  cases,  that,  were  the  statute  labor  roll  abolished,  it  might  be  difficult  to 
make  up  an  equal  amount  by  a  special  rate,  in  addition  to  the  usual  appropri- 
ation from  the  general  funds. 

In  the  by-law,  where  the  statute  labor  roll  is  abolished,  and  a  special  rate 
provided  in  its  place,  this  rate  should  be  specified;  and  it  should  also  be  dis- 
tinctly stated  that  this  rate  is  in  lieu  of  statute  labor.  The  rate  should  be 
such  as  to  produce  an  amount  equal  to  j:he  statute  labor  if  commuted  at  what 
is  considered  a  proper  rate  per  day. 

If  the  statute  labor  roll  is  retained  it  may  be  well  to  re-state  the  schedule 
in  the  by-law,  but  this  will  depend  in  part  on  the  previous  by-laws  of  the  town- 
ship, aft'ecting  statute  labor. 

(2)  The  Number  of  Road  Divisions. 

As  a  rule,  the  township  should  be  divided  into  a  certai  a  number  of  road 
divisions.  Even  if  only  one  road  commissioner  is  appointed  for  the  entire 
township,  these  divisions  are  frequently  desirable,  to  assist  in  returning  the 
road-money  to  the  sections  of  the  township  which  have  contributed  it.  It 
may  be  well  to  specify  that  the  money  collected  for  road  purposes  (exclusive  of 
that  contributed  from  the  general  funds)  shall  be  returned  annually,  in  road- 
work,  to  each  of  these  divisions  according  to  the  township  assessment  or  stat- 
ute labor  roll.  The  number  of  these  divisions  varies  with  local  circumstances, 
but  they  are  commonly  two,  three,  four  or  five.  In  defining  their  limits, 
three  points  should  usually  be  kept  in  view :  The  work  of  the  road  commis- 
sioners if  more  than  one  is  appointed;  the  convenience  of  councillors  with 
whom  the  commissioner  is  to  consult ;  the  return  of  the  road  money  to  the  rate- 
payers contributing  it. 

(3)  The  Number  of  Road  Commissioners. 

The  number  of  road  commissioners  which  it  is  wise  to  appoint  is  not  the 
same  for  all  townships.  Where  possible,  the  best  plan  is  to  select  one  com- 
missioner only;  he  to  employ  foremen  for  works  in  the  different  parts  of  the 
township  which  he  cannot  personally  oversee.  In  this  way,  tJie  entire  work 
gets  the  benefit  of  the  general  supervisioei  of  the  best  nlan  available  for  the 
position.  One  good  man,  can  as  a  rule,  direct  the  work  of  the  average  town- 
ship for  a  season;  but  this  is  dependent  on  the  amount  of  work  undertaken; 
the  road  mileage  of  the  township ;  and  the  class  of  foremen  he  is  able  to  obtain. 
Where  the  township  is  large,  two  or  three  commissioners  may  be  appointed 
with  good  results,  and  the  work  apportioned  so  as  to  give  75  or  100  miles  to 
each.  The  objection  to  appointing  too  many  commissioners  is  that,  as  a  rule, 
the  kind  of  men  best  adapted  for  the  position  are  rare ;  and  on  the  ability  of 
the  commissioner,  the  success  of  the  new  system  in  a  very  large  measure,  if 
not  wholly  depends.  Some  townships  provide  that  the  councillors  shall  act 
as  commissioners,  but  this,  as  elsewhere  pointed  out,  is  not  the  most  desirable 
plan,  as  their  tenure  of  office  is  uncertaifn  etc.  They  should,  however,  act  as 
committeemen,  one  or  more  to  each  division,  with  whom  the  commissioner  may 
consult. 
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(4)  Duties  of  Road  Commissioners. 


A  clause  should  provide  for  the  principal  duties  of  the  road  commiasioa- 
ers.  It  is  well  to  outline  these  in  a  general  manner,  so  as  to  define  the  work 
of  the  commissioners,  and  show  what  is  expected  of  them.  The  duties  as 
shown  on  page  16  of  this  report,  affords  a  suggestion  of  what  should  be  in- 
cluded in  the  by-law.  The  duties  may  be  more  specifically  stated  in  a  set  of 
instructions  given  the  commissioners,  and  which  are  more  flexible  and  easily 
chauged  than  is  a  by-law. 

(5)  Method  of  Paying  for  Work  Done. 

The  by-law  should  specify  the  method  of  paying  for  work  done.  It  is 
usually  required  that  the  commissioner  keep  an  accurate  record  of  the  men 
employed,  the  time  durinir  which  they  work,  and  the  work  on  which  they  are 
eFugaged.  At  proper  intervals,  varying  from  one  week  to  one  month,  pay  lists 
are  made  out  by  the  commissioner,  are  certified  by  him,  and  are  theu  sub- 
mitted to  a  certain  authority  for  approval.      This  may  be  the  reeve,  a  member 
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of  the  council  for  the  road  division  in  which  the  work  is  done,  a  committee  of 
the  council  for  the  road  division,  or  to  the  council  itself. 

It  is  generally  preferable  that  the  men  be  paid  weekly,  or 
fortnichtly;  in  which  case,  the  reeve,  a  councillor,  or  committee 
of  the  council  authorizes  payment,  as  the  council  does  not  meet 
frequentlv     enough.  The     pay-sheet,     certified     by      the     road      com- 

missioner, and  approved  by  the  proper  authority,  is  then  handed  to 
the  treasurer,  who  makes  out  cheques  for  each  person,  or  provides  cash  to  make 
payment.  The  men  may  then  be  required  to  call  at  the  treasurer's  nfKce,  or 
the  cheques  or  money  may  be  handed  to  the  men  by  the  commissioner,  each 
man  signing  the  pay-sheet,  as  he  receives  the  amount  thereon  specified.  The 
pay-sheets  as  thus  signed,  are  then  open  to  the  examination  of  the  council  at 
its  next  meeting,  and  to  the  scrutiny  of  the  township  auditors  at  the  close  of 
the  year. 
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(6)  Rate  of  Wages. 

Accounts  for  material  purchased  and  other  expenses. may  be  treated  in  the 
manner  the  council  has  been  in  the  habit  of  dealing  with  them. 

It  is  not  well  to  specify  in  the  by-law  the  rate  of  wages  to  be  paid  com- 
missioners and  others,  as  this  is  a  matter  subject  to  change  from  time  to  time. 
But  it  is  proper  to  state  that  a  day  shall  consist  of  ten  hours  faithful  service, 
exclusive  of  the  time  spent  going  to  and  coming  from  work,  payment  to  be  by 
the  hour  except  in  case  of  job  or  contract  work.  A  common  rate  for  a  com- 
missioner is  from  15  to  20  cents  an  hour,  but  as  pointed  out,  this  need  not  be 
specified  in  the  by-law.  The  wages  of  men  and  teams  will  be  according  to  the 
ruling  rate  of  the  locality. 

(7)  Appropriation  from  General  Funds. 

The  by-law  may  provide  that  the  council  shall  supplement  the  commu- 
tation fund  by  an  appropriation,  as  previously,  from  the  general  funds,  the 
amount  so  set  apart,  to  be  expended  by  the  commissioner  as  directed  by  reso- 
lution or  instruction  of  the  council.  While  it  is  advisable  that  the  commu- 
tation fund  shall  be  returned  to  the  road  divisions  in  somewhat  the  same  pro- 
portion as  it  is  collected,  yet  the  appropriation  from  the  general  funds  need 
not  be  so  divided.  It  may  be  used  as  previously,  and  is  usually  applied  to  the 
purchase  of  machinery,  such  jobs  and  contracts  as  have  hitherto  been  met  by 
the  general  funds,  construction  of  bridges,  culverts,  improvement  of  hills, 
and  other  work  of  an  exceptional  nature.  It  may  be  reserved  for  the  more 
durable  road  improvements,  which  it  is  desired  to  extend  from  year  to  year. 

(8)  Roadways,  Gutters,  Footpaths. 

The  by-law  may  define  the  general  dimensions  of  the  roads  to  be  improved, 
directing  that  the  roadway  between  gutters  shall  not  be  less  than  18  nor  more 
than  24  feet  wide  according  to  the  importance  of  the  road ;  that  the  width  shall 
be  uniform  and  in  the  centre  of  the  road  allowance  as  far  as  practicable ;  that 
gutters  or  ditches  shall  be  constructed  on  each  side  of  the  roadway,  of  suffi- 
cient depth  and  width  to  properly  drain  the  road ;  that  these  gutters  shall  be 
lined  true  and  straight  with  sides  evenly  sloped;  that  they  shall  have  a  suffi- 
cient "^all  to  free  outlets  at  frequent  intervals,  emptying  into  natural  water- 
courses ;  that  such  gutters  shall  be  kept  open  and  free  from  obstruction ;  that 
all  portions  of  the  highway  outside  of  the  gutters  shall  be  kept  apart  as  a 
footpath  for  the  convenience  of  persons  travelling  on  foot,  and  that  it  shall  be 
unlawful,  under  a  proper  penalty,  for  any  person  to  travel  thereon  either  on 
horseback,  or  in  a  vehicle  drawn  by  a  beast  of  burden  or  propelled  by  steam, 
electricity  or  other  motive  power. 

(9)  Snow  Roads. 

In  some  districts  it  is  important  to  make  provision  for  keeping  snow  roads 
open.  For  this  purpose,  the  council  or  commissioners  may  appoint  men 
with  power  similar  to  pathmasters,  to  collect  the  necessary  labor  and  teams  to 
open  roads  when  blocked.  Men  should  be  appointed  only  for  roads  which 
will  be  required  for  traffic,  as  it  is  unnecessary  to  open  all  roads.  In  some 
cases,  there  are  certain  points  which  are  liable  to  become  blocked,  and  men 
can  be  appointed  for  these  only.  A  certain  mileage  of  road  may  be  left  for 
the  commissioner  to  take  charge  of,  this  to  be  opened  by  the  use  of  snow  plows. 
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Where  there  are  wire  fences  the  road  seldom  becomes  blocked  but  may  need 
to  be  cut  down  with  a  disk  harrow,  and  then  thrown  out  with  a  snow  plow. 
These  points  will  suggest  the  best  course  for  a  council  to  follow  in  framing 
their  by-law. 

INSTRUCTIONS  TO  ROAD  COMMISSIONERS. 

As  pointed  out  elsewhere  in  this  report,  the  by-law  cannot  cover  all  de- 
tails in  which  it  is  desirable  to  specify  the  duties  of  the  road  commissioner, 
and  the  wishes  of  the  council  with  respect  to  his  work.  A  code  of  general  in- 
structions should  be  framed  by  the  council  to  be  given  to  each  road  commis- 
sioner at  the  time  of  his  appointment — these  to  be  subject  to  change 
from  time  to  time  by  the  council,  and  not  to  conflict  with  specific  instructions 
which  may  be  given  by  the  council  or  committee  with  regard  to  any  special 
pieces  of  work. 

The  following  clauses  indicate  details  which  should  be  considered  by 
councils  in  framing  a  set  of  instructions.  It  is  not  intended  that  they  should 
be  wholly  followed  in  any  case,  but  that  they  may  be  suggestive  only,  to  be 
adopted,  modified,  cr  omitted  as  seems  best  suited  to  local  conditions,  and  in 
conjunction  with  the  provisions  of  the  by-law : 

In  addition  to  your  duties  as  specified  in  the  township  by-laws  respecting 
highways,  you  will  observe  these  instructions  respecting  the  work  entrusted  to 
you  so  far  as  they  do  not  conflict  with  subsequent  directions  affecting  individ- 
ual works  or  roads.  In  case  of  doubt  or  difficulty  in  regard  thereto,  you  will 
consult  with  a  member  of  the  Boad  and  Bridge  Committee  for  the  division  in 
which  the  work  is  being  done. 

(1)  Before  letting  any  job  or  contract,  the  cost  of  which  will  exceed  f  10, 
you  will  confer  with  the  committeeman  living  nearest  the  work  lo  be  done. 

(2)  Work  may  be  done  by  contract  or  day's  work  as  you  consider  most 
prudent,  all  contracts  of  |10  and  upwards  to  be  in  writing  on  forms  supplied 
by  the  township  clerk. 

(3)  Appoint  any  foreman  you  may  require  in  any  locality  to  supervise 
work,  keep  roads  open  in  winter,  or  take  charge  of  any  duty  you  may  think 
wise  or  in  the  interest  of  the  municipality  for  them  to  perform,  reporting 
their  names  and  duties  at  once  to  the  Road  and  Bridge  Committee,  and  includ- 
ing their  time  in  the  regular  fortnightly  pay-sheet. 

(4)  You  will  divide  the  work  as  much,  as  possible  among  those  resi- 
dents of  the  township  who  desire  employment  on  the  roads,  and  who  are  in  a 
position  to  do  the  work  to  your  satisfaction,  giving  preference  to  those  living 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  work  to  be  done. 

(5)  Tou  will  keep  a  careful  memorandum  of  all  work  done  by  you,  show- 
ing in  detail  the  cost,  men  employed,  time  they  are  at  work,  materials  used, 
etc. 

(6)  Pay-sheets  for  men  and  teams  will  be  made  out  by  you  every  two 
weeks,  these  to  be  certified  by  you  and  submitted  to  the  Road  and  Bridge  Com- 
mittee of  the  division  for  their  approval.  Upon  being  signed  by  them,  you 
will  give  the  pay-sheet  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  Township,  who  will  make  out 
cheques  for  the  respective  amounts.  When  paying  the  men  you  will  require 
every  man  to  sign  the  pay-sheet  in  the  proper  column  opposite  his  name. 
When  thus  signed,  the  pay-sheets  will  be  returned  to  the  Township  Treasurer. 

(7)  The  wages  to  be  paid  bv  you  will  not  exceed,  for  man  and  team,  30 
cents  an  hour;  foreman,  17  cents  an  hour;  and  ordinary  workmen,  15  cents 
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an  hour.      You  will  require  from  all  employees  ten  tours  as  a  day's  work,  but 
will  pay  all  at  a  rate  per  hour. 

(8)  The  amount  of  money  available  for  your  road  division  for  the  com- 
ing season  is  |  ,  which  amount,  you  will  be  careful  not  to  exceed  in 
planning  your  work,  taking  into  account  the  wages  of  commissioners,  fore- 
men, teams,  materials,  and  all  items  of  cost.  Out  of  this  amount  you  will  re- 
serve |50  in  each  division  to  repair  unexpected  wash-outs,  to  keep  open  snow 
loads,  and  other  unforeseen  expenditure. 

(9)  Beport  to  the  Hoad  and  Bridge  Committee  of  each  division  what 
shovels,  picks,  tools  and  other  implements  are  required,  taking  proper  care  of 
all  implements,  tools,  and  machinery,  and  having  the  same  properly  housed 
when  not  in  use. 

(10)  Give  townline  roads  proper  attention,  dividing  the  territory  with 
overseers  of  the  other  townships  if  you  think  desirable. 

(11)  In  the  practical  work  of  roadmaking,  remember  that  good  drainage 
is  of  primary  importance.  Provide  proper  open  drains,  with  a  good  fall  and 
free  outlet  to  carry  away  surface  water;  also  lay  tile  drains  where  needed  to 
carry  away  sub-soil  water,  as  it  is  upon  a  dry  and  well  drained  subsoil  that  the 
strength  of  the  road  depends. 
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(13)  Tile  underdrains  should  be  laid  wherever  the  open  drains  are  not 
sufficient,  and  where  the  ground  has  a  moist  or  wet  appearance,  with  a  tenden- 
cy  to  absorb  the  gravel  and  rut  readily.  By  this  means  the  foundation  iM 
made  dry. 

(13)  Ruts  should  not  be  allowed  to  form.  Where  the  road  metal  has 
been  crowded  out  by  traffic,  draw  it  in  to  fill  the  wheel  track  by  using  the  road 
grader,  or  employing  a  man  to  go  over  the  road  with  a  rake. 

(14)  Do  not  leave  the  gravel  or  stone  just  as  it  drops  from  the  wagon,  bat 
level  it  BO  that  travel  will  at  once  pass  over  and  consolidate  it  before  the  fall 
rains  commence. 

(15)  Roll  the  gravel  or  stone  with  a  road  roller  until  it  is  smooth  and 
bard.  If  a  roller  cannot  be  had  keep  the  new  metal  raked  or  scraped  into  the 
wheel  and  horse  tracks  until  consolidated. 

(16)  Grade  and  crown  the  earth  road  before  putting  on  gravel  or  stone, 
also  roll  the  earth  road  before  putting  on  the  metal  if  a  road  roller  is  available. 
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(17)  The  grader  should  start  work  early  in  the  spring,  and  be  kept  con- 
tinuously in  operation  until  the  season's  work  is  completed.  Work  for  the 
grading  machine  should  be  staked  out  in  advance,  so  that  the  several  pieces 
can  be  taken  up  consecutively ;  otherwise  much  time  is  lost  in  moving  from  one 
part  of  the  township  to  another.  Keep  the  same  operators  and  teams  on  the 
grader  throughout  the  season. 

(18)  A  sufficient  crown  for  new  gravel  roads  on  level  ground  is  one  inch 
of  rise  to  each  foot  of  width  from  side  to  centre. 

(19)  The  road  on  hills  should  have  a  greater  crown  than  on  level  ground, 
otherwise  the  water  will  follow  the  wheel  tracks  and  create  deep  ruts,  instead 
of  passing  to  the  side  drains.  One  and  one-quarter  inches  to  the  foot  from 
the  side  to  centre  will  be  sufficient. 

(20)  The  work  of  cutting  down  hills  should  be  undertaken  systematical- 
ly, a  few  being  taken  up  each  year  and  made  good,  the  worst  oi  most  necessary 
being  first  looked  after.  Gravel  or  stone  can  then  be  put  on  permanently. 
The  steepness  should  not  exceed  one  foot  in  twelve. 

(21)  Repair  old  gravel  roads  which  have  a  hard  centre,  but  too  little 
crown,  and  which  have  high,  square  shoulders,  by  cutting  off  the  shoulders, 
turning  the  material  outward  across  the  ditch  if  necessary,  and  placing  new 
gravel  or  stone  in  the  centre  of  the  road.  Do  not  cover  the  old  gravel  foun- 
dation with  the  mixture  of  earth,  sod  and  fine  gravel,  of  which  the  shoulders 
are  composed.  The  shoulders  can  most  easily  be  cut  off  by  means  of  a  grad- 
ing machine. 

(22)  Soads  of  importance  should  be  about  twenty-four  feet  in  width,  be- 
tween the  inside  edges  of  the  open  ditches,  with  the  central  eight  feet  gravelled 
or  metalled  with  broken  stone.  Iloads  of  least  travel  should  not  be  less  than 
eighteen  feet  in  width. 

(23)  Wherever  water  stands  on  the  roadway  or  by  the  roadside,  or  wher- 
ever the  ground  remains  soft,  or  is  swampy  in  the  spring  and  fall,  better  drain- 
age is  needed. 

(24)  Look  over  the  roads  after  heavy  rains  and  during  L'pring  freshets. 
The  work  of  a  few  minutes  in  freeing  drains  from  obstructions,  or  diverting  a 
current  of  water  into  a  proper  channel,  may  become  the  work  of  days  if  ne- 
glected. 

(26)  Surface  water  should  be  disposed  of  in  small  quantities ;  great  ac- 
cumulations are  hard  to  handle  and  are  destructive.  Obtain  outlets  into  nat- 
ural watercourses  as  often  as  possible. 

(26)  Instead  of  having  deep,  open  ditches  to  underdrain  the  road,  and 
dry  the  foundation,  use  tile. 

(27)  Give  culverts  a  good  fall  and  free  outlet,  so  that  water  will  not 
freeze  in  them. 

(28)  In  taking  gravel  from  the  pit,  see  that  precautions  are  taken  to  draw 
only  clean  material.  Do  not  let  the  top  of  the  pit  be  scraped  down,  mixing 
clay,  sand  and  turf  with  good  gravel. 

(29)  Gravel  which  retains  a  perpendicular  face  in  the  pit  in  spring,  and 
shows  no  trace  of  slippincr  is  or^nerally  fit  for  use  on  the  road  without  treat- 
ment.    Dirty  gravel  should  be  screened. 

(30)  Plan  and  lay  out  the  work  before  getting  the  men  on  the  ground. 

(31)  When  preparing  plans  keep  the  work  of  succeeding  years  in  view. 

(32)  Have  on  the  work  such  number  of  men  and  teams  as  can  be  prop- 
erly directed,  and  kept  constantly  at  work. 
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(33)  In  laying  out  the  work,  estimate  on  a  full  day's  work  from  each 
man^  and  see  that  it  is  performed.  Specify  the  number  and  size  of  loads  of 
gravel  to  constitute  a  day's  work.  Every  wagon  box  should  hold  a  quarter  of 
a  cord. 

(34)  Make  early  arrangements  for  having  on  the  road,  when  required, 
and  in  good  repair,  all  iniplements  and  tools  that  will  be  needed. 

(35)  Do  not  work  on  the  roads  when  they  have  became  wet  and  unfit,  by 
protracted  wet  weather. 

(36)  Do  all  work  with  a  view  to  performance  and  durability. 


STATUTE  LABOR  NOT  ECONOMICAL. 

The  principal  item  of  cost  in  road  construction  is  for  labor,  either  of  men 
or  teams,  not  the  implements  used  nor  material  employed.  A  gravel  pit,  stone 
quarry,  rock  crusher,  road  roller  or  road  grader,  is  more  or  less  expensive,  yet 
this  expense  is  distributed  over  a  term  of  years  and  a  long  road  mileage,  and 
the  cost  per  mile  is  proportionately  small.  Yet  every  mile  of  road  demands 
its  own  quota  of  men  and  teams  for  grading,  draining,  hauling  and  spreading 
gravel  or  broken  stone,  preparing  the  gravel  or  crushing  the  stone.  One  of 
the  first  principles  of  cheap  road  construction  is,  therefore,  economy  in  labor. 

The  question  therefore  naturally  arises,  **Why  is  not  the  statute  labor 
system  the  cheapest  method  of  improving  the  roads?"  *'Here  we  have  labor 
almost  as  a  gift.      Why  then  does  this  not  result  in  economical  road  work.  P" 

The  answer  to  this  question  cannot  affirm  that  statute  labor  has  been  of 
no  use  on  the  roads.  On  the  contrary  statute  labor  has  done  much  for  road 
improvement  in  Ontario.  Under  pioneer  and  even  later  conditions,  it  was 
no  doubt  the  best  system  that  could  have  been  adopted.  Under  circum- 
stances favorable  to  statute  labor,  money  was  exceedingly  scarce;  men  were 
working  anxiously  in  the  forest  to  clear  their  farms,  population  was  scattered, 
the  need  of  roads  was  keenly  felt  by  all,  the  work  of  roadmaking  consisted  of 
clearing  the  allowance,  removing:  roots  and  stumps,  grading  and  ditching. 
Men  who  have  grown  up  with  the  country  from  such  conditions  have  worked 
faithfully  and  earnestly  in  the  performance  of  their  road  work,  and  statute 
labor  has,  and  in  some  sections,  is  still  producing  good  results. 

But  conditions  have  changed.  The  land  is  cleared,  farm  labor  is  scarce, 
agriculture-  is  being  placed  on  a  more  business-like  basis,  and  every  farmer 
needs  all  his  time  on  his  own  property.  The  introducing  of  labor  saving  ma- 
chinery has  placed  the  land  owner  in  an  independent  position.  He  is  able  to 
do  his  own  work,  and  pay  for  necessary  assistance.  Co-operative  labor,  in  the 
form  of  **bees"  is  no  longer  required. 

The  old  incentive  to  cut  a  road  through  the  forest  has  passed  away.  The 
work  of  clearing  the  road  allowance,  taking  out  stumps,  even  much  of  the 
grading  and  ditching  has  been  done.  A  better  class  of  road  is  being  de- 
manded requiring  experienced  workmen.  Eoad  machinery  is  being  intro- 
duced requiring  skilled  workmen  to  operate  it,  and  doing  away  with  much  of 
the  hand  labor  in  roadmaking  for  which  statute  labor  was  better  suited. 

It  can  be  safely  stated  that,  under  existing  conditions,  there  is  not  a 
township  in  the  Province  in  which  statute  labor  is  faithfully  performed  in 
every  road  division.      In  the  great  majority  of  townships,  where  statute  labor 
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^^sUip    clerk's  ofiBee  to  qualify  for  office,  in  calling  out  the  men  on  their 

\,o     J  list,  in  acting  as  foremen  on  tlie  work.       These  men  are  changed  from 

t°  ^i  to  year,  are  seldom  selected  because  of  special      qualifications     for  road 

5^  j^,  and  cannot  be  expected  to  produce  the  results  that  a  man  can,  who  ia 

^  ftkiog  a  spcial  study  of  roadmaking,  and  who  devotes  his  whole  time  to  it 

*^ftBon  after  season.       Through  lack  of  experienced  direction  a  great  propor- 

j;o»  "'  *^®  labor  is  lost. 

Under  statute  labor,  with  new  palhmasterfi  from  year  to  year  each  parlic- 
ularly  interested  in  the  road  passing  his  own  farm,  roadwork  is  not  performed 
jyBtematically.  It  is  done  in  a  temporary  manner,  and  is  more  a  series  of  re- 
pairs, than  an  effort  at  durable  construction.  In  the  absence  of  a  plan  to  be 
followed  from  season  to  season,  the  work  of  one  year  is  frequently  rendered 
yselesB  by  the  work  of  the  following?.  New  pathniasters  have  now  ideor: 
as  to  how  wide  a  road  should  be  graded,  how  high  the  crown  should  be,  how 
deep  a  drain  should  be  dug,  where  it  should  have  its  outlet,  where  a  culvert  or 
bridge  should  be,  etc.,  etc.  By  an  absence  of  system  in  planning  the  work, 
much  labor  is  lost. 
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Work  is  not  done  where  needed  and  at  the  proper  time.  Statute  labor  is 
all  done  at  one  season  of  the  year,  whereas  roads  need  attention  and  repair  at 
every  season.  It  is  a  fundamental  requirement  of  economical  road  mainte- 
nance, that  repairs  should  be  made  as  soon  as  signs  of  wear  appear.  When 
a  rut  or  depression  first  appears  in  the  road  it  should  be  filled.  When 
a  drain  or  culvert  becomes  clogged,  it  should  be  freed  from  the  obstruction. 
When  a  road  commences  to  flatten  out,  the  metal  should  be  drawn  in  to  raise 
the  crown,  or  a  new  coating  applied.  When  stones  work  to  the  top  and  form 
a  rough  surface,  or  roll  loosely  under  the  wheels,  they  should  be  drawn  away 
from  the  roadway.  A  rough,  rutted  road  wears  out  much  more  rapidly  than 
a  smooth  one  does.  When  wagon  wheel  after  wagon  wheel  supporting  a  ton 
in  weio'ht  sinks  into  a  depression  on  the  road,  or  drops  from  a  stone  rising 
above  the  wheel  track,  the  surface  is  soon  cut  through  and  serious  injury  to 
the  road  results.  The  work  of  a  few  minutes  when  repair  is  first  needed,  be- 
comes the  work  of  as  many  hours  when  neglected,  and  from  this  cause  much 
labor  is  wasted. 

A  discussion  of  the  many  ways  in  which  statute  labor  under  existing  cir- 
cumstances is  wasteful  in  this  the  chief  item  of  cost  in  roadmaking  might  be 
continued  at  much  greater  length,  but  sufficient  has  been  said  to  show  why  it  is 
that  s'n  many  townships  are,  with  so  much  success,  replacing  it  with  more  busi- 
ness-like methods. 

The  defects  of  statute  labor  may  be  pointed  out,  and  traced  to  their  several 
causes ;  but  apart  from  these,  statute  labor  must  be  dispensed  with  because  a 
better  system  is  available.  The  flail  is  no  longer  used  because  the  steam 
thresher  has  been  invented.  The  cradle  is  no  longer  employed  because  the 
self-binder  is  better.  Wheat  is  not  now  sown  bj^  hand,  because  the  seeder 
cheapens  the  work.  And  so  statute  labor  is  no  longer  suited  to  roadmaking, 
because  a  better  method  has  been  devised. 

Numerous  townships  of  the  Province  have  found  that,  by  doing  away 
with  the  actual  performance  of  statute  labor,  and  substituting  a  system  which 
provides  for  greater  economy  of  labor,  very  much  better  results  can  be  at- 
tained. The  general  experience  is  that,  where  statute  labor  is  commuted  at 
from  50  cents  to  75  cents  per  day,  the  funds  so  created  can  be  expended  to 
much  greater  advantage,  than  if  the  entire  amount  of  statute  labor  is  worked 
out  in  the  ordinary  manner. 


COUNTY  ROAD5. 

County  road  systems  are  steadily  growing  in  favor  throughout  the  Prov- 
ince and  have  now  been  adopted  in  Wentworth.  Simcoe,  Lanark,  Oxford, 
Hastings,  Wellington,  Lincoln  and  Victoria,  while  the  counties  of  Essex,  El- 
gin, Brant,  Perth,  Dundas,  Stormont,  Glengarry  and  others  are  actively  con- 
sidering the  matter. 

The  Act  under  which  these  county  road  systems  are  now  managed,  is 
known  as  the  Provincial  Highway  Improvement  Act,  and  with  its  amend- 
ments provides  that  county  councils  assuming  and  maintaining  such  a  system 
will  be  assisted  by  the  Provincial  Government  to  the  extent  of  one-third  of 
the  cost  of  construction.    The  following  schedule  shows  the  mileage  of  the 
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several  county  systems,  the  expenditure  thereon  under  the  Act  during  1903 
and   1904,   and   the  amount  of  Provincial  aid  granted : 


County. 


Year  of  Com- 
men  cement 

under 

lEdw.  VII., 

chap.  32. 


Mile^vge.      ^Trm^m^''   Gover„,ne„tAid, 


Wentworth ' 

Wellington 

Simcoe , 

Lanark   ' 

Oxford 

Hastings 

Lincoln , 


1903 
1903 
1903 
1903 
1904 
ls04 
1904 


150 
170 
427 

98 
271 
472 

36 


$130,866-84 
21,554.04 
185,929.80 
42,984.45 
53,034.81 
16,813.05 
6,061.50 


$43,612.28 

7  184.68 

61,976.60 

14,328.15 

17,678.27 

5,604.35 

2,020.50 


1,624 


$457,244.49 


$152,414.83 


It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  county  systems  will  be  rapidly  adopted 
throughout  the  Province.  It  must  be  largely  a  matter  of  growth.  Munici- 
palities are  notably  conservative  with  respect  to  systems  of  road  management. 
The  statute  labor  system  has  remained  almost  unchanged  for  more  than  a  cen- 
tury, in  spite  of  its  many  defects  and  the  manifest  advantages  that  would  arise 
by  adopting  more  suitable  township  systems.  It  is,  therefore,  a  matter  of 
much  promise  that  so  much  progress  has  already  been  made. 

General  Features. 

Briefly,  the  general  features  of  the  plan  are  as  follows : 

(1)  A  county  system  may  be  adopted  by  a  county  council  if  not  more 
than  one-third  of  the  township  councils  are  opposed;  or  in  case  of  the  disap- 
proval of  more  than  one-third  of  the  township  councils,  the  question  may  be 
submitted  by  the  county  council  to  a  vote  of  the  ratepayers. 

(2)  The  roads  assumed  by  the  county  council  are  selected  by  mutual 
agri^ement  of  the  county  and  township  councils. 

(3)  These  roads  need  not  form  a  connected  system  but  it  is  generally  de- 
sirable that  they  should  do  so.  They  are  usually  what  are  now  the  most 
heavily  travelled  roads,  leading  to  the  different  market  towns. 

(4)  The  work  to  be  done  on  these  roads  is  decided  by  the  county  council. 
Fixed  specifications  are  not  prescribed  by  the  Government.  The  regulations 
of  the  Public  Works  Department  merely  require  that  whatever  work  is  done, 
whether  grading,  draining,  gravelling,  etc.,  shall  be  done  in  accordance 
with  fight  principles  and  with  a  view  to  economy  and  durability.  Expen- 
sive work  is  not  demanded. 

(5)  The  work  and  expenditure  is  carried  on  wholly  under  the  direction 
of  the  county  council,  and  the  road  superintendent  or  superintendents  ap- 
pointed by  them.  A  Government  engineer  is  not  placed  in  charge  of  the 
work.  Such  inspection  as  is  made  by  the  Department  is  with  a  view  to  assist- 
ing and  advising  the  county  councillors  and  road  superintendents. 

(6)  The  county  road  superintendent  need  not  be  a  civil  engineer;  (al- 
though civil  engineers  are  especially  qualified  for  the  position).  The  county 
council  is  at  liberty  to  select  any  responsible  local  man  whom  they  consider 
competent  to  direct  the  Work. 
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(7)  The  amount  to  be  spent  on  the  roads  is  fixed  by  the  county  council. 
It  need  not  provide  for  a  greater  expenditure  than  is  already  being  made  on 
the  roads.  The  work  need  not  be  done  in  one  year,  nor  in  a  fixed  period,  but 
may  be  carried  on  from  year  to  year,  as  the  council  considers  expedient. 

(8)  At  the  end  of  each  year  the  county  council  presents  to  the  Govern- 
ment a  general  statement  of  the  work  done,  and  amount  expended.  This 
should  show  that  the  expenditure  has  been  confined  to  the  roads  named  in  their 
by-law,  and  covers  work  of  construction  only.  It  should  be  accompanied  by 
the  report  of  the  county  road  superintendent,  and  certificate  of  the  county 
treasurer.  When  these  reports  are  presented  to  the  Government,  there  will 
be  forwarded  to  the  county  treasurer  a  cheque  for  one- third  of  the  expenditure. 

(9)  The  expenditure  may  include  the  cost  of  toll  roads  hereafter  pur- 
chased by  the  county  and  included  in  the  county  road  system,  also  the  cost  of 
road  machinery. 

(10)  If  for  any  reason,  roads  are  not  assumed  in  certain  townships,  as 
part  of  the  county  system,  there  may  be  returned  to  these  townships  by  the 
county  council  the  amount  they  contribute  to  the  fund,  together  with  their 
share  of  the  Government  grant;  such  sums  to  be  spent  by  the  township  coun- 
cils on  road  improvement. 

(11)  The  county  council  may  make  grants  to  towns  and  villages  that  are 
assessed,  but  have  no  part  in  the  county  roads.  These  grants  are  expended 
upon  such  streets  as  are  agreed  upon  betwen  the  county  and  town  councils. 

(12)  The  amount  spent  on  the  county  roads  may  be  raised  in  the  ordi- 
nary manner  as  required  from  year  to  year;  or  the  council  may  issue  deben- 
tures extending  over  30  years ;  the  total  amount  of  such  debentures  not  to  ex- 
ceed two  per  cent,  of  the  equalized  assessment  of  the  county. 

The  Qovernment  Pays  One-Third. 

The  Act  as  originally  passed  in  1901,  provided  that  the  amount  of 
$1,000,000  would  be  distributed  among  the  various  counties  in  proportion 
to  their  assessed  area.  By  amending  Acts  of  1904  and  1905  this  restriction 
has  been  done  away  with,  and  it  is  now  provided  that  the  Government  will 
pay  one-third  of  the  cost  of  constructing  a  system  of  county  roads,  whatever 
the  expenditure  may  be.  There  are  certain  counties  in  which  road  construc- 
tion is  comparatively  easy  and  inexpensive  owing  to  the  general  character 
of  the  soil,  and  the  uniform  distribution  of  gravel  or  stone.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  there  are  counties,  such  as  Kent,  Essex,  Welland,  in  which 
there  is  very  little  good  roadmaking  material,  where  the  land  is  flat  and  the 
roads  difiScult  to  drain  •  in  other  counties  of  the  eastern  part  of  the  Province 
broken  stone  is  the  only  material  available  for  roads,  and  the  cost  is  corres- 
pondingly rrreat;  also  there  are  other  counties  in  which  roads  of  a  particu- 
larly expensive  kind  have  to  be  constnicted  to  accommodate  unusually  heavy 
traffic.  In  such  counties,  where,  for  any  reason,  the  construction  of  the  main 
roads  is  expensive,  any  sum  less  than  one-third  of  the  total  cost  of  construc- 
tion would  not  be  an  inducement  to  the  undertaking  of  the  improvement  of 
a  system  of  main  roads. 

Tt  was  therefore  felt  by  the  Legislature  that  the  basis  upon  which 
Government  aid  should  be  granted  was  the  cost  of  the  work.  This 
is  the  basis  in  all  of  the  states  where  state  aid  for  roads  is  granted.  Re- 
strictions based  on  area  or  assessment  are  foreign  to  the  needs  of  road  im- 
provement, just  as  they  are  foreign  to  any  other  public  work. 

The  Legislature  at  the  last  session  thej^efore  by  an  exceedingly  satis- 
factory amendment,  provided  that  the  Province  contribute  one-third  of  the 
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cost  of  construction.  Any  unwise  or  excessive  expenditure  is  fully  guarded 
against  by  the  provisions  of  the  Act,  which  require  that  the  county  council 
shall  provide  two-thirds  of  the  outlay,  also  that  each  county  system  shall 
be  approved  by  the  Lieutenant-Governor-in-Council,  thus  guarding  against 
an  excessive  road  milea.are,  while  the  class  of  work  is  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the   Highways  Branch. 

A  County   Act  Only. 

The  Act  has,  by  a  recent  amendment,  been  made  to  apply  to  county 
systems  only.  The  section  of  the  Act  which  formerly  provided  that,  where 
a  county  council  failed  to  assume  a  counts  system  of  roads,  the  townships 
might  participate  in  the  grant,  has  interfered  with  the  adoption  of  county 
ful  in  improving  the  roads,  and,  when  generally  established,  will  lead  to  a 
systems.  County  system,  wherever  adopted,  have  been  exceedingly  success- 
transformation  of  the  roads  of  the  Province.  County  councils  will  have  only 
the  one  limited  system  of  roads  to  construct  and  maintain,  which  they  can 
do  in  a  uniform  manner,  spending  enough  on  them  year  after  year  to  keep 
them  in  repair;  whereas  expenditure  for  maintenance  by  township  councils 
would  be  opposed  until  an  equal  expenditure  had  been  made  on  all  the  roads 
of  the  municipality,  thus  allowing  the  improved  roads  to  deteriorate.  Town- 
ship systems  would  be  local,  and  would  not  connect  with  the  main  roads  of 
adjoining  municipalities,  as  county  systems  now  do,  while  the  grants  made 
to  townships  would  benefit  too  short  a  mileage  of  road  to  be  of  more  than 
temporary  value.  County  councils  can  provide  a  better  outfit  of  machinery 
to  construct  and  maintain  the  roads.  For  these  and  other  equally  important 
reasons  it  was  felt  that  the  objects  of  the  Act  would  be  efficiently  served 
through  co'-^ty  systems  only. 

Not  an  Expensive  System. 

The  Act  does  not  necessarily  propose  a  large  or  even  an  increased  outlay 
by  the  ratepayers.  "New  roads  are  not  created.  The  roads  to  comprise  the 
county  road  system  are  what  are  now  the  most  heavily  travelled  roads  main- 
tained by  the  townships.  To  combine  the  more  important  roads  in  one  class 
under  one  management,  with  proper  methods  and  tools  for  dealing  with  this 
special  class  of  work,  is  a  measure  that  will  reduce  the  cost  rather  than  in- 
crease it,  and  it  will  at  the  same  time  produce  a  better  class  of  roads. 

An  increased  expenditure  will  no  doubt  be  made,  but  this  will  be  fully 
covered  by  the  Government  grant.  Township  councils  "will  thus  be  able  to 
devote  greater  attention  to  the  roads  of  less  travel,  many  of  which  are  now 
neglected  because  the  heavily  travelled  roads  (which  will  be  taken  over  by  the 
county)  are  absorbing  all  the  possible  expenditure.  By  this  system  the  main 
roads  receive  better  attention  from  the  county  councils,  and  the  remaining 
roads  receive  better  attention  from  the  township  councils.  All  the  expendi- 
ture placed  on  roads  will  be  spent  in  the  several  townships,  and  returned,  in 
a  great  measure,  to  those  who  contributed  in  the  first  place,  together  with  the 
Provincial  grant. 

The  county  system  will  comprise  but  a  small  percentage  of  the  total  road 
mileage.  A  well-kept,  not  a  long  county  system,  is  most  desirable.  The  aim 
is  to  secure  uniform  and  systematic  work,  to  employ  and  properly  operate  mod- 
em and  economical  implements,  to  provide  careful,  constant,  and  methodical 
supervision  and  maintenance;  to  provide  object  lessons  in  the  care  and  treat- 
ment of  roads,  and  set  examples  for  those  having  charge  of  the  remainder. 
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A  County  Conference- 

A  county  conference  of  all  county,  township,  town  and  village  council- 
lors, and  others  interested,  has  usually  been  one  of  the  first  steps  towards  tak- 
ing action  under  the  Act. 

At  these  conferences,  the  majority  of  which  have  been,  by  the  request  of 
(he  counties,  attended  bv  the  Commissioner  of  Highways,  the  meaning  and  in- 
tention of  the  Act  have  been  explained,  and  to  some  extent  a  plan  of  roads  con- 
sidered. A  second  conference  has  then  been  called  to  further  discuss  the  de- 
tails of  the  proposal  before  any  well-defined  plan  has  been  reached.  When 
this  has  been  done,  it  rests  with  the  county  council  to  prepare  a  by-law  defi- 
nitely laying  down  a  system  of  county  roads.  After  having  been  given  its 
second  reading  a  copy  of  this  is  sent  to  each  township  council  within  the  coun- 
ty, and  they  have  three  months  in  which  to  consider  it. 

The  Act  requires  that  each  council  will,  within  the  three  months,  report 
to  the  county  council  their  acceptance  of  the  plan,  their  rejection  of  it  as  a 
whole,  or  such  alterations  in  the  system  of  roads  as  would  meet  their  approval. 
If  a  township  wishes  roads  taken  other  than  those  proposed  by  the  county,  in 
case  of  failure  to  agree,  the  matter  will  be  submitted  to  arbitration.  If  more 
than  n  third  of  the  municipalities  oppose  the  by-law  as  a  whole,  the  question 
must  be  submitted  to  a  vote  of  the  people.  If  the  by-law  meets  the  acceptance 
of  the  municipal  councils,  or  two-thirds  of  them,  the  county  council  may  fi- 
nally adopt  it  and  proceed  with  their  plans  for  the  improvement  of  the  roads. 

Councils  Have  a  Free  Hand- 

The  highways  to  be  assumed  as  county  roads,  the  distribution  of  the  ex- 
penditure upon  these  roads,  where  the  work  is  to  be  undertaken,  and  similar 
details  of  management,  are  left  wholly  to  the  judgment  of  the  county  council 
and  the  municipalities  interested.  The  actual  improvements  may  be  placed 
wherever  they  will  be  most  serviceable  and  effective  in  bettering  the  condition 
of  the  roads,  and  the  distribution  of  the  expenditure  must,  therefore,  be  gov- 
erned by  local  circumstances. 

The  Main  Marlcet  Roads. 

The  roads  to  be  assumed  must  not  be  confused  with  any  previous  county 
systems  which  have  existed,  many  of  these  having  become  of  secondary  im- 
portance, owing  to  the  building  of  railways  and  the  growth  of  .new  local  mar- 
kets. Only  those  roads  should  be  selected  which  can  make  good  their  claim 
to  being  still  the  roads  of  greatest  travel.  This  is  a  matter  which  county 
councils,  with  the  advice  of  tolwnship  councils,  will  undoubtedly  view  frotm  a 
county  standpoint,  and  by  them  the  best  possible  selection  will  be  made,  so 
that  it  is  not  a  matter  upon  which  the  Act  places  any  restriction. 

The  roads  to  be  assumed  under  a  county  system/flhould,  however,  be  those 
which  are  most  used  by  the  public,  and  which  will  best  serve  the  requirements 
of  the  people  in  each  section.  One  road  in  each  township,  or  several  roads, 
or  part  of  one  road,  or  parts  of  several  roads,  may  be  selected.  As  a  general 
thing,  they  should  consist  of  what  are  now  the  most  heavily  travelled  roads  in 
each  township  leading  to  the  market  town  or  village  of  the  district. 

It  will  be  of  advantage  in  most  cases  to  have  the  roads  connect  and  form 
a  continuous  system  of  county  roads,  but  it  is  not  necessary  that  they  should 
do  so.  In  some  counties  the  trend  of  travel  is  all  in  one  direction,  leading  to 
one  market  centre.  In  other  counties  the  trend  of  travel  is  divided  by  a 
number  of  district  centres.       Nor  is  the  trend  of  travel  marked  by  county  or 
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townsliip  boundaries,  but  divided  according  to  local  conditions.  The  most 
important  factor  in  determining  the  line  of  travel  is,  as  a  rule,  the  nearest  or 
best  market.  These  circumstances  must  be  all  taken  into  consideration  in 
framing  a  county  system  of  roads,  and  the  aim  should  not  be  so  much  a  con- 
nected system  as  a  useful  one.  What  has  been  done  would  indicate  that  the 
county  system  of  roads  has  been  made  to  comprise  about  one-tenth  or  one-fif- 
teenth of  the  road  mileage  within  the  county,  but  these  have  been  selected 
wholly  with  a  view  to  local  markets  and  the  trend  of  travel. 

Statute  Labor  Along^  County  Roads- 

Statute  labor  assessed  against  property  along  county  roads,  belongs  to 
the  townships  so  long  as  it  is  worked  out  in  the  ordinary  waj^  or  is  com- 
muted under  a  general  township  by-law.  By  the  Amending  Act  of  1905 
township  councils  may  direct  that  the  statute  labor  from  lands  along  county 
roads  be  commuted,  and  the  amount  paid  over  to  the  county,  to  be  applied 
in  repairing  the  roads,  removing  snow,  and  keeping  Aem  open  in  winter. 
The  matter  of  keeping  snow  roads  open  in  winter  is  of  serious  difficulty  in 
certain  parts  of  the  Province,  and.  of  much  importance  to  the  community 
affected.  In  any  event,  it  is  manifest  that  the  commutation  money  from 
lands  fronting  on  the  improved  roads  may  properly  go  to  assist  in  the  main- 
tenance of  the  county  roads ;  but  this  is  a  matter  for  the  townships  to  deter- 
mine. 

Grants  to  Municipalities  Not  Benefited. 

Most  counties,  and  the  councils  of  the  various  municipalities,  agree  as  to 
the  general  principles  of  a  county  road  system  and  the  benefits  that  arise 
therefrom.  But  certain  details  in  adjusting  a  system  to  meet  the  local  cir- 
cumstances in  a  few  cases  appear  to  create  the  chief  difficulty  in  the  accept- 
ance of  a  county  system  of  roads.  To  meet  such  cases,  the  Act  provides  that 
the  county  council  may  make  a  specific  or  an  annual  payment  to  township 
councils  not  benefited  by  the  proposed  county  road  system,  to  reimburse  them, 
wholly  or  in  part,  for  the  amount  they  pay  annually  to  the  county  road  fund. 
The  county  council  may  also  make  grants  to  towns  and  villages  in  certain  in- 
stances. 

Towns  Should  Assist- 
Only  through  a  county  system  can  towns  and  villages  assist  in  the  con- 
struction of  county  roads.  Country  road  building  is  a  public  work  of  great 
magnitude  and  expense,  and  if  left  solely  to  the  farmers  it  must  be  years  be- 
fore the  condition  of  the  roads  is  sufficient  for  the  complete  development  of 
the  country's  resources. 

The  residents  of  tctwns  know  how  important  it  is  to  have  free  and  unin- 
terrupted communication  with  the  surrounding  farm  districts  at  all  seasons  of 
tJie  year.  If  the  farmer  must  come  over  the  roads  to  the  centres  of  popula- 
tion and  the  railway  station  to  disTiose  of  his  farm  produce,  it  is  equally  im- 
portant that  he  should  use  the  roads  to  draw  the  merchant's  goods  back  to  the 
farm.  Country  roads  are  nearly  if  not  fully  as  much  benefit  to  the  townsman 
as  to  the  farmer.  Because  the  farmer  provides  the  wagons  and  teams  and 
does  the  driving,  it  does  not  follow  that  he  should  pay  the  whole  cost  of  the 
roads  as  well. 

The  progress  of  the  towns  in  every  agricultural  district  is  dependent  upon 
the  progress  of  the  country.  The  town  is  the  product  of  the  country.  The 
towns,  as  a  matter  of  self-interest,  should  accept  their  portion  of  the  task  of 
improving  the  country  roads. 
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There  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  justice  of  requiring  the  towns  and  vil- 
lages to  contribute  towards  the  cost  of  this  work.  Towns  and  villages  are 
benefited  by  the  improvement  of  the  country  roads  approaching  them,  and 
the  county  should  not  hesitate  to  afisess  them.  It  is  not  the  intention  that  any 
considerable  portion  of  the  money  should  be  spent  in  the  towns,  but  that  it 
should  be  spent  in  the  townships.  The  county  has  to  raise  two-thirds  of  the 
total  aijmount,  but  such  a  percentage  of  this  will,  in  the  average  county,  be 
contributed  by  the  towns  as  to  make  their  contribution,  together  with  the 
Government  grant,  equal  to  about  one-half  of  the  cost  of  the  work.  Taking 
the  Province  as  a  whole  under  the  county  system,  for  every  $1.50  spent  on 
constructing  the  roads,  the  Province  pays  50  cents,  the  townships  78  cents, 
the  towns  and  villages  22  cents. 

Standard  Required. 

An  elaborate  method  of  road  construction  is  not  required.  The  intention 
is  that  local  material  shall  be  used.  If,  as  in  some  counties,  there  is  practi- 
cally no  local  gravel  or  stone,  councils  may  follow  their  own  judgment  as  to 
whether  they  will  put  metal  on  the  roads,  or  will  merely  maintain  the  ordinary 
earth  roads  to  the  best  of  their  ability.  In  extreme  cases,  the  plan  of  councils 
would  probably  be  to  build  a  few  miles  of  good  road  each  year,  bringing  the 
stone  or  gravel  in  by  rail,  and  gradually  extending  the  work  until  the  entire 
system  is  brought  to  a  good  condition  for  main  roads. 

Regulations  have  been  prepared  by  the  Highways  Branch  of  the  Public 
Works  Department,  to  be  followed  by  councils,  but  these  are  not  unalterable. 
They  are  to  help,  not  hinder  the  work  of  road  improvement.  Such  exami- 
nation of  the  work  as  is  made  by  the  Highways  Engineer,  is  with  a  view  to 
helping  councils,  rather  than  inspection  in  the  ordinary  understanding  of 
the  term.  It  is  desired  that  the  services  of  the  Highwajs  Branch  will  be 
advisory  rather  than  merely  inspection. 

The  regulations  referred  to  in  Section  6  of  the  Act,  are  therefore,  very 
general,  as  follows : 

All  road  improvement  under  the  provisions  of  1  Edward  VII.,  Chapter 
32,  is  to  be  done  under  a  capable  commissioner  appointed  by  the  council. 

A  plan  of  the  roads  to  be  impioved,  a  report  as  to  their  present  condition, 
and  approximate  amount  of  travel  over  them,  specifications  showing  what 
work  of  improvement  is  to  be  made,  together  with  an  estimate  of  the  cost,  will 
be  submitted  to  the  Highwa'^'^s  Branch  for  approval.  The  improve- 
ments must  be  of  a  character  suited  to  the  requirements  of  the  locality,  and 
may  consist  of :  (a)  Resurfacing  and  substantial  repairs  on  old  gravel  or  stone 
roads ;  (b)  Draining  and  grading  the  roads ;  (c)  Draining,  grading  and  gravel- 
ling the  roads;  (d)  Draining,  grading  and  metalling  the  roads  with  broken 
stone.  The  plans  and  specifications  shall,  as  far  as  practicable,  provide  as 
follows : 

1.  The  steepness  of  hills  should  not  exceed  a  rise  of  one  foot  in  twelve. 

2.  The  roadway  graded  for  traffic  should  be  in  the  centre  of  the  road  al- 
lowance, and  should  have  a  uniform  width  of  24  feet  between  the  inside  edges 
of  the  open  ditches.  The  width  of  the  roadway  on  cuts  and  fills  should  not  be 
less  than  eighteen  feet. 

3.  Side  slopes  in  cuts  and  fills  should  be  one  and  one-half  feet  horizontal 
to  one  foot  vertical. 

4.  The  crown  given  the  newly  finished  roadway  should  be  uniform,  and 
have  a  rise  of  one  inch  to  the  foot  from  the  edge  of  the  ditch  to  the  centre  of 
the  road. 
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5.  When  gravel  or  broken  stone  is  used,  it  should  be  placed  to  a  width 
and  depth  sufficient  to  form  a  serviceable  road,  having  due  regard  to  the  char- 
acter and  extent  of  the  traffic. 

6.  The  gravel  or  broken  stone  used  on  the  road  should  preferably  be  ob- 
tained in  the  vicinity  of  the  road,  but  must  be  of  good  quality. 

7.  As  a  rule  the  gravel  or  stone  should  not  be  of  a  less  width  than  eight 
feet,  nor  of  a  less  depth  in  the  centre  than  nine  inches. 

8.  Where  roads  have  heretofore  had  gravel  or  broken  stone  placed  on 
them,  they  should  be  repaired  by  cutting  off  shoulders,  shaping  with  a  grader, 
and  adding  a  sufficient  amount  of  gravel  or  broken  stone  to  fill  ruts,  depres- 
sions, properly  crown  and  make  a  road  sufficiently  strong  to  accommodate  the 

travel.  • 

9.  The  gravel  or  broken  stone  placed  on  any  road  should  be  thoroughly 
rolled,  otherwise  the  grade  should  be  maintained  by  careful  raking  or  scrap- 
ing until  compacted  by  traffic. 

10.  An  open  drain  should  be  made  at  each  side  of  the  road,  and  given  a 
sufficient  fall  to  a  free  outlet. 

11.  Durable  sluices  and  culverts  should  be  built  when  necessary. 

12.  Tile  underdrains  should  be  laid,  so  as  to  carry  away  excessive  sub- 
soil water,  lower  the  water-line,  and  secure  a  dry  roadbed  wherever  a  moist, 
damp,  or  springy  condition  of  the  sub-soil  exists. 

13.  Modern  machinery  and  implements  should  be  used,  as  far  as  possi- 
ble, to  secure  the  greatest  results  from  the  expenditure,  and  to  provide  the  best 
work. 

14.  Where,  owing  to  special  local  conditions,  any  departure  from  the 
foregoing  regulations  may  be  desired,  upon  application  of  the  council,  an  ex- 
amination of  the  road  or  roads  in  question  will  be  made,  free  of  charge,  by  an 
engineer  of  the  Highways  Branch  for  the  purpose  of  deciding  upon  a  suit- 
able plan. 

COUNTY  ROADS  IN  HALTON. 

A  number  of  road  conventions  have  recently  been  called  by  county 
councils  throughout  the  Province.  These  are  productive  of  much  good. 
The  road  question  is  one  which  has  been  misunderstood  in  many  particu- 
lars, and  in  no  particular  more  than  in  reference  to  the  Provincial  High- 
way Improvement  Act,  granting  one  third  of  the  cost  of  work  done  on 
couniy  systems.  We  therefore  reprint  the  following  report  of  a  recent 
convention  in  Halton  County,  in  which  certain  details  are  given  emphasis: 

"The  response  to  the  invitation  of  Warden  McGibbon  to  the  members 
of  the  municipal  councils  of  the  County  to  attend  a  convention  in  Milton 
on  Tuesday,  to  discuss  the  advisability  of  adopting  a  scheme  for  the  con- 
struction by  the  County  Council  of  good  roads  on  the  leading  highways  of 
the  County,  was  the  most  representative  gathering"  of  municipal  council- 
lors ever  held  in  Halton.  Every  town  and  township  in  the  county  was 
repiesfnted,  and  in  several  cases  the  entire  councils  attended  in  a  body. 

Warden  McGibbon  took  the  chair  at  two  o'clock  and  after  stating  the 
object  of  the  gathering  and  expressing  the  pleasure  he  felt  in  meeting  so 
many  of  the  select  municipal  representatives  of  the  county,  he  called  upon 
Mr.  A.  W.  Campbell,  Ontario  Commissioner  of  Highways,  to  address  the 
meeting. 
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Mr.  Campbell  emphasized  the  need  for  the  adoption  of  a  new  system  for 
the  construction  of  leading  roads  throughout  the  county,  and  explained  that 
it  tho  building  of  a  sj'stem  of  good  roads  is  undertaken,  the  Provincial  Gov- 
ernment wilJ  recoup  the  County  to  the  extent  of  one-third  the  entire  cost. 
The  change  in  conditions  the  past  five  years  had  necessitated  the  abandon- 
ment Ox  limber  and  plank  for  sidewalks,  bridges,  culverts  and  sluice-ways, 
and  everywhere  in  the  older  sections  of  the  country  these  have  been  discarded 
for  iron  and  cement.  The  old  method  of  building  and  maintaining  roads 
by  statute  lal:or  has  become  unsatisfactory,  especially  so  far  as  the  much 
travelled  roads  are  concerned,  and  many  counties  have  adopted  the  county 
road  systems  under  the  good  roads  statute.  Among  these  Oxford  County 
has,  as  a  result  of  local  efforts  to  create  and  maintain  systems  of  good 
county  roads,  received  from  the  Provincial  Treasury,  |18,000,  Simcoe  |62,- 
000,  Wentworth  M4,000,  Wellington  |7,000,  Lanark  |14,000,  and  a  num- 
ber of  others  similar  sums. 
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Crashing  Stone  in  Collingwood. 

According  to  reports  furnished  the  Department  the  municipal  coun- 
cils of  Halton  have  in  the  past  ten  years  expended  fl39,000  in  cash  and 
15o,f»(Jfi  days  of  statute  labor  on  the  roads  of  the  County,  an  equivalent  of 
$300,000  or  over  $600  a  mile.  Where  the  money  has  gone  ''goodness 
knows*'  ior  all  present  will  admit  the  roads  of  the  Count}-  are  no  better  now 
than  they  were  before  this  large  expenditure  ten  years  ago. 

The  sturdy  pioneers  of  this  good  old  county  laid  splendid  foundations 
for  good  roads,  the  present  generation  should  complete  their  good  work  by 
unitedly  and  systematically    surfacing    these     good     foundations.  The 

trained  and  experienced  municipal  counoillors  present  realize  the^  need, 
and  are  being  shown  how  this  may  be  accomplished  without  any  large  cost 
to  the  ratepayers. 

Mr.  Campbell  went  on  to  show  that  the  Government  is  willing  to  pay 
one-third  the  cost  of  the  construction  of  the  roads  most  travelled  and  lead- 
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ing  to  the  larger  towns  in  the  various  sections  of  the  county,  without  any 
exacting  or  unreasonable  considerations.  The  county  council  adopts  the 
system,  the  roads  to  be  improved  are  designated,  the  by-law  is  prepared, 
the  system  submitted  to  the  township  councils  for  their  approval ;  and  the 
work  is  inaugurated.  The  county  council  does  the  work  under  its  own  super- 
vision ;  not  in  an  expensive  manner  or  under  harassing  specifications  of  the 
Govern'"?)ent.  They  make  their  own  specifications.  Where  broken  stone  is 
desirable  to  be  used  they  use  it;  where  gravel  is  convenient,  they  adopt  it. 
The  surfacing  of  roads  to  ensure  a  good  roadbed  and  proper 
drainage  is  what  is  required.  At  the  end  of  each  year  the  county  treasurer 
sends  a  declaration  to  the  Public  Works  Department,  showing  the  num- 
ber of  miles  of  road  constructed,  the  location  of  the  roads  thus  improved, 
the  total  cost  of  the  work,  and  a  cheque  for  one-third  the  amount  is  for- 
warded to  him  in  due  course.  The  good  roads  statute  permits  the  expen- 
diture of  monies  for  road  machinery,  such  as  stone  crusher,  steam  road 
roller,  graders,  etc.,  and  pays  one-third  the  cost  of  these  under  this  Bystem. 

It  is  estimated  that  100  miles  of  good  roads  built  under  the  county 
system  would  amply  meet  the  wants  of  Hal  ton.  The  construction  would 
probable  require  ten  years  to  accomplish,  working  two  or  three  miles  out 
from  each  town  per  year.  The  cost  would  be  from  |75,000  to  |100,00,  less 
one-third  to  be  paid  by  the  Government,  and  the  debentures  would  extend 
over  a  period  of  thirty  years.  The  taking  out  of  the  100  miles  from  the 
townships  would  reduce  the  expenditure  of  the  township  councils  on  their 
roads  by  a  considerable  amount,  almost  sufficient  it  is  believed  to  meet  the 
principal  and  interest  on  the  debentures.  In  fact  Mr.  Campbell  assured 
the  convention  that  no  additional  taxation  will  be  required  to  successfully 
secure  good  roads  by  this  system. 

Mr.  Campbell  commented  verj-  favorably  on  Acton's  proposed  expen- 
diture of  16,000  for  good  roadbeds  on  the  principal  streets,  and  said  when 
the  work  is  done  this  town  will  be  able  to  show  model  roadways  on  its 
streets. 

Dr.  Buck,  Reeve  of  Trafalgar,  said  it  was  very  much  to  our  interest  to 
have  good  roads  in  Halton.  If  the  scheme  is  adopted  Trafalgar  Council 
will  not  defeat  it,  though  with  the  present  large  expenditure  of  the  town- 
ship for  steel  bridges  and  cement  culverts  the  present  time  for  building 
good  roads  seemed  rather  premature. 

Beeve  Alton,  of  Nelson,  was  emphatically  in  favor  of  the  system  of 
county  roads  and  w^s  backed  up  by  his  council.  He  was  inspired  and 
felt  that  all  present  must  be  by  Mr.  Campbell' s  able  address.  If  the  sys- 
tem 13  adopted  the  township  councillors  can  give  their  time  to  improving 
ro:ui>«  leading  up  to  the  county  roads. 

Councillor  Warren,  of  Acton,  was  in  favor  of  county  roads,  and  es- 
pecially if  the  county  secures  such  roadmaking  machinery  as  was  proposed, 
and  which  could  be  secured  by  the  towns  for  a  week  or  so  each  season  for 
improvement  of  their  streets. 

Reeve  Mahon,  of  Nassagaweya,  was  proud  to  say  that  for  the  most  part 
Kassagaweya  now  has  superior  rr>ads,  but  the  council  will  not  oppose  the 
system  proposed. 

Councillor  Shields,  of  Oakville,  said  that  his  town  council  at  a  meet- 
ing the  evening  previous  had  declared  itself  emphatically  out  for  good 
roads. 

Reeve  McGibbon,  of  Es  lucsinor,  said  the  roads  cannot  be  improved  by 
the  statute  labor  system.  If  the  county  roads  plan  can  be  accomplished 
without  increased  taxation,  he  was  heartilv  in  favor  of  it. 
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Mayor  Higginbotliam,  of  Milton,  said  Milton  will  do  its  share  to  make^ 
the  scheme  successful,  and  Milton  has  now  the  muddiest  roads  in  the- 
county.       The  towns  of  the  county  would,  he  felt,  favor  the  system. 

County  Councillor  Cook  was  delighted  to  meet  such  a  splendidly  repre- 
sentative body  of  the  councillors  of  the  County.  He  spoke  at  length  iu. 
most  emphatic  terms  in  favor  of  the  county  roads  system,  and  said;  after 
visiting  Wenworth  and  riding  over  its  roads  built  under  the  system,  he 
would  willinglj'  give  $1,500  to  have  his  farm  situated  on  a  road  of  the  ex- 
cellent character  of  the  Wentworth  roads.  While  he  could  never  have  his 
farm  on  one  of  the  leading  roads  proposed  for  Halton,  he  was  very  anxious 
to  have  the  scheme  adopted  for  the  general  good  of  the  County. 

Councillor  Wallbrook,  of  Trafalgar  was  in  favor  of  good  roads,  and 
especially  after  Mr.  Campbell's  lucid  explanations,  but  he  felt  that  Halton 
needed  as  well  an  electric  road  to  run  through  the  centre  of  the  County",  say 
from  Oakville,  touching  Milton  and  thence  to  Acton.  In  this  electric  age 
this  could  readily  be  accomplished,  and  if  such  a  road  were  constructed  it 
would  not  only  be  a  profitable  venture,  but  would  be  a  boon  to  the  people 
of  the  Count}'  generally  by  providing  a  new  market  for  produce  at  every 
switch  put  in  throughout  its  course.  It  could  also  tap  Esquesing's  gravel 
pits  and  Nassagaweya's  stone  quarries  and  take  out  material  for  construct- 
ing the  good  roads  at  the  front  of  the  county  where  materials  are  scarce. 

County  Councillor  Near  made  an  open  confession.  He  had  come  to 
the  convention  entirely  opposed  to  the  system  of  county  roads.  After  hearing 
Mr.  Campbell's  splendid  explanation  of  the  plan  he  was  thoroughly  con- 
verted to  it,  and  would  now  give  it  his  support. 

This  highly  interesting  convention  closed  with  a  cordial  vote  of  thanks 
to  Commissioner  Campbell  and  Warden  Mc Gibbon  moved  by  County  Coun- 
cillor H.  P.  Moore  and  seconded  by  County  Councillor  R.  D.  Warren." 


LANARK  (X)UNTY  ROADS. 

The  Lanark  County  road  system,  on  which  work  was  first  done  in  1904 
comprises  in  all  98  miles  of  road,  including  about  twenty  miles  of  toll  road 
purchased  by  the  County  in  1903  and  freed  from  tolls. 

The  roads  purchased  from  the  toll  road  companies  were,  for  the  most 
part,  in  good  condition,  having  been  well  macadamized,  and  kept  in  fair 
repair.  Of  the  other  roads  designated  as  part  of  the  County  system,  about 
thirteen  miles  have  been  gravelled  or  macadamized  during  the  past  season 
n904):  so  that  one-third  of  the  svstem  is  now  constructed  in  a  durable  and 
efficient  manner.         .  ^  .  . 

At  the  outset,  difficulty  was  encountered  in  procuring  men  experienced 
in  roadmaking  to  take  charge  of  the  improvements.  As  it  became  appar- 
ent that  local  men  would  have  to  be  trained  for  the  work,  it  was  decided 
to  proceed  slowly,  and  to  do  the  year's  work  under  one  commissioner, 
rather  than  to  follow  the  more  expensive  plan  of  training  two  parties  of 
men  the  first  season.  For  next  year,  if  desired,  foremen  can  be  selected 
from  those  who  have  had  experience  this  year. 

The  principal  stretch  of  road  treated,  is  one  running  westerly  from 
Carleton  Place  to  Innisville,  where  a  distance  of  seven  miles  has  been  grad- 
ed, drained,  and  metalled  with  larravcl  and  broken  stone.  In  addition  to 
this,  there  are  a  number  of  shorter  stretches  of  work,  on  other  roads  of  the 
County.  The  general  plan  has  been  to  first  plow  up  the  sides  of  the  road, 
Ihen  to  roun-d  or  crown  the  roadway  with  a  grading  machine,  to  an  average 
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width  of  twenty-four  feet,  from  water-table  to  water-table.  In  doing  this 
work  the  curve  of  the  roadway  falls  regularly  to  the  bottom  of  the  side 
drain,  so  that  the  necessity  of  excavating  a  drain  by  hand  is  overcome,  and 
thd  entire  earthwork  is  done  by  machinery.  On  the  centre  of  the  grade 
thus  formed,  the  gravel  or  stone  is  evenly  spread  to  a  width  of  eight*  feet, 
and  a  depth  of  six  inches.  A  roller  is  not  used  in  this  work,  but  as  a  par- 
tial equivalent,  care  will  be  taken  to  draw  the  metal  back,  and  to  level  the 
roadway  when  wheel  tracks  have  formed. 

While  this  is  the  general  plan,  it  has  been  interrupted  to  a  consider- 
uble  extent  by  outcropping  of  bed  rock  on  the  surface  of  the  roadway, 
and  numerous  large  rocks  and  boulders  on  the  road  allowance.  It  was 
regarded  as  of  prime  importance  to  provide  free  and  constant  surface  drain- 
age, and  in  opening  the  side  drains  a  large  amount  of  rock  had  to  be  blasted 
and  removed.  The  amount  of  rock- work  necessary  has  therefore  tended  to 
increase  the  cost  of  road  construction.  Numerous  hills  and  knolls  have 
been  cut  down,  and  where  these  have  bcbu  of  rock,  the  cost  has  also  been 
greater  than  for  ordinary  work.  The  amount  of  rock  piled  at  the  roadside 
is,  in  many  cases,  forcible  testimony  of  the  amount  of  work  done.  The 
rock  removed  is  of  variably  quality  ,  some  being  the  hardest  of  granite 
and  in  other  places,  a  tough  blue  limestone. 

Where  gravel  of  a  suitable  quality  could  be  had  within  a  convenient 
distance  it  was  used  on  the  roads ;  but  where  it  could  not  be  obtained  within 
about  two  miles,  crushed  stone  has  been  employed.  The  gravel  is,  as  a  rule, 
somewhat  fine,  for  best  wear,  but  is  inclined  to  be  gritty  rather  than 
earthy.  In  most  cases,  the  pits  are  located  on,  or  adjacent  to,  the  roads 
constructed. 

Broken  stone  has  been  used  on  only  one  section,  near  Carleton  Place. 
The  stone  is  a  hard,  blue  limestone,  of  a  good  quality,  breaking  well,  into 
cubical,  rather  than  flat  fragments.  The  stone  is  broken  in  a  crusher  be- 
longing to  the  County,   and  was  purchased   last  spring. 

The  crushing  outfit  consists  of  a  17  horse-power  engine ;  a  wagon  equip- 
ped with  a  water-tank;  a  crusher  which  will  turn  out  from  ten  to  twelve 
cords  per  day,  a  rotary-screen  attachment,  and  bins  and  shutes  to  receive 
the  stone  and  carry  it  to  the  wagons.  The  county  uses  two  special  dump 
wagons  for  hauling  stone.  Additional  road-making  machinery  owned  by 
the  County  consists  of  a  grader,  wheeled  and  common  scrapers,  pick-plow, 
ani  minor  implements. 

The  entire  roadwork  of  the  County  system  is  under  one  overseer,  and 
foremen  have  been  employed  by  him  on  the  smaller  works,  which  he  could 
personally  superintend.  In  addition  to  the  main  works  near  Carleton  Place, 
are  scattered  stretches  of  from  one  to  two  miles  each  in  other  parts  of  the 
County.  A  camp  outfit  was  employed  by  the  superintendent  on  his  own 
work,  in  order  to  keep  the  men  close  to  the  work.  The  camp  comprises 
half  a  dozen  tents  for  horses  and  men,  and  this  was  moved  to  convenient 
points  along  the  work  from  time  to  time.  The  usual  wages  were  fl.25  a 
day  with  board  for  labor,  and  |2.50  a  day  for  man  and  team,  the  teamsters 
supplying  oats  and  the  township  providing  hay  for  their  horses. 

In  several  cases  the  road  allowance  has  been  straightened  or  changed 
to  a  more  suitable  location,  while  throughout  there  has  been  an  effort  to 
bring  the  travelled  roadway  to  the  centre  of  the  road  allowance.  The 
roads  assumed  by  the  County  were  among  the  most  heavily  travelled 
thoroughfares,  but  at  the  same  time,  among  the  most  neglected  within  the 
County.     In  many  instances  they  are  trespass  roads,  narrow,  as-  is  usual  in 
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aach  cases,  but  following  the  high  laad,  avoiding  serious  grades,    and     in 
other  respects  being  in  the  moat  favorable  location. 

Near  Carleton  Place,  a  considerable  amount  of  stone  has  been  quarried 
from  rock  out-croppings  in  the  road  allowance,  thereby  reducing  a  difficult 
grade,  and  supplving  stone  with  a  minimum  haul.  The  cost  of  construct- 
ing these  Toads  ranges  from  $400  a  mile  for  gravel  roads  where  there  was 
little  rock  excavation,  to  |900  a  mile  for  broken  stone  roads,  where  there 
was  a  considerable  amount  of  rock  to  be  removed  in  the  construction  of 
gravel  roads.  With  this  year's  experience,  the  work  of  next  season  (1905) 
can  no  doubt  be  performed  more  perfectly  and  at  reduced  cost. 

Montague  and   South   Elmsley. 

Owing  to  local  considerations,  provision  was  made  in  the  road  by-law 
that  no  roads  be  assumed  in  the  townships  of  Montague  and  South  Elmsley 
as  part  of  the  County  system,  but  that  instead,  grants  be  made  to  these 
townships  equal,  as  nearly  as  possible,  to  their  contribution  to  the    County 
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load  fund,  tojrether  with  the  Government  grant.  The  amounts  thus  to  be 
paid  to  Montague  and  South  Elmsley  were  |7,160  and  $4,000  respectively, 
these  grants  to  be  expended  on  road  construction  in  accordance  with  the 
regululions  of  the  Highways  Department;  these  roads,  however,  not  to  form 
part  of  the  County  svstem. 

The  township  of  Montague  has  constructed  about  ten  miles  of  road, 
two  of  which  are  gravelled,  the  remaining  eight  metalled  with  broken 
stone,  expending  thereon,  approximately  18,000,  and  purchasing,  in  addi- 
tion a  rock  crusher  with  a  rotary  screen  attachment,  engine,  two  dump 
wagons,  and  mher  machinery  to  the  value  of  $;j,400.  The  capacity  of  the 
crusher  is  guaranteed  for  75  cubic  yards  in  ten  hours. 

The  general  plan  followed  was  to  grade  the  roads  with  the  grading  ma- 
chine in  the  usual  manner.  On  the  grade  so  formed  was  placed  a  bed  of 
quarry  refuse,  consisting  principally  of  the  smaller  stones  produced  in 
blasting.       On  this  was  spread  a  layer  nf  finer  crushftd  limestone. 

It  was  intended  to  roll  the  roads  as  thus  formed,  but  the  only  roller 
available  being  found  too  heavy  for  the  work,  the  roads  were  finished  by 
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spreading  over  the  broken  stone,  a  layer  of  screenings.  In  the  interval, 
however,  before  the  screenings  were  put  in  place,  the  roads  were  somewhat 
worked  up  by  traffic,  the  larger  stones  of  the  quarry  refuse  coming  to  the 
surface.  By    the      end    of    the      autumn      the    stone    had      settled     to 

some  extent,  and  a  fairly  smooth  surface  was  beginning  to  form. 

The  wheel  tracks  on  the  roads  constructed  in  this  way,  cannot  well  be 
filled  by  use  of  the  grader,  without  again  making  the  roads  very  rough;  but 
a  substantial  basis  has  been  formed,  and  with  proper  care,  by  rak- 
ing in  the  wheel  tracks,  breaking  or  scraping  away  loose  stones,  and,  if 
possible,  again  applying  a  light  coating  of  fine  broken  stone,  excellent  re- 
sults should  be  reached.  The  grading  of  the  road,  surface  drainage,  and 
quality  of  stone  used  are,  as  a  rule,  satisfactory.  The  roads  con- 
structed in  this  way,  are  among  the  most  important  in  the  township,  radiat- 
ing from  the  market  towns  of  Smith's  Falls  and  Merrickville.  It  is  the 
intention  of  the  Council  to  ultimately  construct  all  township  roads  in  a 
similarly  permanent  manner. 

Work  in  the  township  of  South  Elmsley  has  been  somewhat  delayed, 
and  the  principal  piece  of  work,  was  a  gravel  road  nearly  two  miles  in 
length  in  front  of  the  7th  and  across  the  6th  concession  of  the  township,  ad- 
jacent to  Smith's  Falls.  The  road  has  been  well  graded,  crowned,  and 
drained.  The  gravel  used  was  not  of  the  best  quality,  having  a  consider- 
able quantity  of  earthy  matter.  A  6-ton  road  roller  was  used  in  finishing 
the  road,  but  not  on  the  earth  sub-grade.  Owing  to  the  continued  dry 
weather,  the  rolling  was  not  so  effective  as  it  would  otherwise  have  been  in 
consolidating  the  road.  The  cost  of  this  work  was  approximately,  f900, 
and  |50  additional  for  a  gravel  pit. 

Work  was  commenced  at  another  point  in  the  township,  on  what  is 
known  as  the  Ferry  Boad.  Stone  was  quarried  and  a  small  quantity 
crushed  and  placed  on  the  road,  but  none  of  the  work  was  finished.  The 
work,  so  far  as  it  was  carried,  is  along  proper  lines,  but  in  its  unfinished 
cond  tion,  it  may  be  expected  to  rut  considerably  under  the  traffic  of  spring. 

This  road  is  subjected  to  frequent  travel  throughout  the  summer,  lead- 
ing to  a  summer  resort  on  Rideau  Lake,  and  its  improvement  is  matter  of 
more  than  local  benefit.  It  shows  evidence  of  a  very  spongy  condition  and 
its  permanent  improvement  can  only  be  effected  by  thorough  drainage. 
When  tlic  work  is  continued,  and  before  placing  the  broken  stone,  the  road 
should  be  well  graded  and  crowned  to  provide  fully  for  settlement,  and 
at  spots  of  particularly  spongy  nature,  underdrains  of  porous  field  tile 
should  be  laid  to  carry  awaj'  sub-soil  water.  These  spongy  points  are  in 
evidence  that  mud  beneath  the  road  is  much  more  destructive  than  mud  on 
the  surface.     To  the  present  only  about  $250  has  been  spenl:  on  this  work. 

In  general,  the  roads  of  the  County  and  townships  show  painstaking 
work,  and  a  conscientious  effort  towards  permanent  improvement.  Num- 
erous hills  have  been  cut  down,  involving  in  cases  considerable  rock  excava- 
tion, so  that  no  griules  on  the  roads  inspected,  will  exceed  that  required 
by   the  Departmental   regiT»i{i;tions. 

The  use  of  roadmakini?  machinery  has  tended  to  economical  and  effi- 
cient work,  although  in  addition  to  the  implements  now  used,  a  road  roller 
with  which  to  consolidate  first  the  earth  sub-grade,  then  the  layer  of  gravel 
or  s  one,  would  produce  more  immediate  and  durable  results  on  the  County 
roads.  The  crowning  of  the  roads  is,  as  a  rule,  good.  In  rare  cases  it  is  too 
hvAi  to  provide  for  settlement  and  wear  :  althoucrh  in  occasional  insip.nces 
a  hicrher  crown  seemed  desirable.     The  surface  drains  are  uniform  in  align- 
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niear,  and  carried  to  free  outlets.  The  roadway,  as  far  as  practicable,  i^■ 
placed  in  the  centre  of  the  road  allowance,  and  the  road  allowance  m  several 
instances  straightened.  Good  road  metal  has,  as  a  rule,  been  selected,  con- 
sistent with  the  cost  and  length  of  hauling. 


51MC0E  COUNTY  ROADS- 

The  county  system  of  Simcoe,  established  in  1903,  includes  427  miles 
of  road.  The  management  is  largely  vested  in  the  county  councillors,  the 
warden  acting  as  superintendent  for  the  entire  county ;  while  for  bridge 
work,  an  engineer  is  empfloyed.  Each  councillor  has  general  oversight  of 
the  roads  in  his  district,  but  employs  a  foreman  to  take  direct  charge  of  the 
work.  While  this  system  of  management  has  given  good  results,  a  per- 
manent superintendent  for  the  County,  having  constanlt  oversight,  would 
tend  to  unite  the  best  methods  of  every  district  and  overseer;  would  assist 
in  the  interchange  of  machinery;  would  consolidate  the  experience  of  a 
term  of  years,  and  tend  to  greater  uniformity. 

The  machinery  owned  by  the  County  consists  of  four  xock  crushers, 
twelve  grading  machines,  four  horse  road  rollers,  a  traction  engine,  four 
spreading  wagons,  a  rotary  gravel  screener,  and  twelve  wheeled-scrapers. 
In  addition,  the  County  has  the  use  of  the  steam  road  rollers  owned  by  the 
towns  of  Collingwood  and  Orillia. 

Some  portions  of  the  system  were  examined  in  the  vicinity  of  Barrie, 
Collingwood,  Penetanguishene  and  Orillia.  These  portions  were  selected 
as  being  representative  of  the  various  sections  of  the  County,  and  as  indica- 
tive of  the  work  being  done  on  the  whole  county  system.  The  foremen 
and  commissioners  in  charge  of  the  improvement,  were  interviewed  and  the 
methods  and  details  of  carrying  on  the  work  were  discussed. 

Barrie   District. 

The  road  leading  from  Minesing  to  Barrie  is  a  fair  representative  of 
the  roads  in  this  district.  This  road  receives  a  large  amount  of  traffic  of 
all  kinds  from  the  farming  district  to  the  west  of  the  town.  A  good  road 
was  required  for  light  driving  as  well  as  for  market  teaming.  A  consid- 
erable section  of  the  road  passed  through  a  district  of  almost  barren,  sandy 
land,  from  which  little  statute  labor  had  been  received.  In  consequence 
the  road  was  in  a  very  unsatisfactory  condition,  and  communication  with 
Barrie  was  much  impeded,  as  there  were  long  stretches  of  sand  road  of  a 
most  disagreeable  kind  between  the  richer  farming  districts  and  the  local 
market  centre. 

The  improvement  of  this  road  was  commenced  at  Barrie,  and  has  been 
extended  as  circumstances  permit,  so  that  the  greatest  benefit  has  been  Tt 
ceived  by  all.  In  planning  the  improvement  of  this  road,  it  was  considered 
that  the  old  grade  was  too  wide.  The  road  grader  was  therefore  so  operat- 
ed as  to  make  the  driveway  twenty-four  feet  between  the  centres  of  the 
water-tables.  The  grade  was  brousrht  to  the  centre  of  the  allowance, 
and  many  unnecessary  twists  and  turns  taken  out  of  the  road. 

The  open  drains  are  well-defined,  and  lead  to  free  outlets.  They  were 
formed,  as  a  rule,  by  the  careful  use  of  the  road  grader,  and  very  little 
hand  labor  was  required  on  this  portion  of  the  work. 

The  sandy  sections  of  this  road  w^ere  so  light  that  it  was  evident  that 
grnvel  alone  would  not  form  a  compact  bed.     After  grading,  a  layer  of  clay 
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was  therefore  placed  over  the  sand,  and  on  this,  the  gravel  was  spread.  This 
has  been  entirely  successful,  and,  after  consolidation,  has  resulted  in  a 
strong  and  durable  roadway  which  has  stood,  without  any  apparent  settle- 
ment, the  test  of  winter  and  spring  traffic.  Where,  in  a  few  spots,  the 
clay  was  omitted,  the  gravef  has  yielded  and  does  not  bind  as  on  other  parts 
of  the  road. 

Gravel  is  placed  on  the  road  to  a  width  of  eight  feet,  and  a  depth  of 
eight  inches  in  the  centre.  After  being  dropped  on  the  road,  it  is  carefully 
spread  and,  as  soon  as  possible,  is  rolled  with  a  horse  roller.  Rolling  is  al- 
ways done  after  a  rain  when  gravel  will  compact  readily.  This  is  found 
necessary,  as  rolling  is  not  effective  with  a  light  road  roller,  when  the  gra- 
vel is  not  wet.  Rolling  is  found  to  place  the  roads  in  a  fit  condition  for  tra- 
vel at  once,  so  that  vehicles  will  use  the  centre  of  the  road.  If  the  gravel 
is  left  loose  for  traffic  to  consolidate,  vehicles  are  inclined  to  cut  up  and  rut 
the  sides  of  thd  road,  destroying  the  grade  and  injuring  the  surface  drain- 

The  hauling  of  gravel  for  these  roads  is  distinctive  from  the  usual 
township  methods.  A  certain  number  of  loads  is  specified  for  a  day's  work, 
according  to  the  lenp-th  of  haul;  each  wagon  is  required  to  carry  a  yard 
and  a  quarter  at  each  load;  and  care  is  exercised  to  reject  any  unsuitable 
material  in  the  pit.  In  nothing  is  the  difference  from  ordinary  statue 
labor  methods  more  marked  than  in  the  quantity  and  quality  of  material 
drawn. 

Gravel  pits  were  found  close  to  the  road,  so  that  the  cost  of  road  metal 
has  been  reduced  to  a  minimum.  The  gravel  is  of  an  average  quality,  al- 
though inclined  to  be  a  little  fine.  This  is  counterbalanced  by  the  fact 
that  it  is  clean,  binds  well,  and  is  therefore  compact  and  sheds  the  water. 

A  feature  of  the  improvement  of  this  road  is  the  straightening  of  a 
portion  whereby  a  deviation  of  about  a  mile  is  removed  and  an  entirely  new 
section  opened  along  the  original  allowance.  The  new  road  crosses  a 
ravine,  and  involved  an  extensive  cut  to  reduce  the  grade  to  a  slope  of  one 
in  twelve.  This  is  a  permanent  improvement  for  the  general  good  that 
will  benefit  a  large  farming  community. 

The  bridge  in  this  ravine,  with  16  foot  roadway  and  span  of  32  feet  6 
inches,  is  of  a  model  design.  The  abutments  are  of  concrete  and  were 
built  by  contract  for  $262,  the  County  supplying  the  gravel  at  the  work. 
The  abutments  are  twenty  inches  thick  at  the  top,  four  feet  thick  at  the 
base,  12  feet  high,  and  18  feet  wide,  with  wing  walls  to  suit  the  situation. 
The   proportions  were   five   of  gravel  to   one  of  cement. 

The  superstructure  consists  of  four  12  inch  steel  I  beams,  weighing  50 
pounds  per  foot;  a  railing  three  feet  six  inches  high 'of  IJ  inch  gas  pipe; 
and  a  concrete  floor  laid  on  expanded  metal. 

The  floor  is  from  four  to  five  inches  thick  made  of  five  of  gravel  to  one 
ol  cement,  with  a  one-inch  surface  of  one  of  sand  to  one  of  cement.  This 
5s  reinforced  with  expanded  metal. 

The  steel  and  expanded  metal  in  the  bridge  cost  |469.  The  floor  was 
laid  by  day  labor  for  13  cents  a  square  foot  or  |81  in  all,  including  |12 
worth  of  lumber  used  as  a  temporary  form  in  construction.  The  total  cost 
of  the  brid.fire,  which  is  a  good  sample  of  durable  workmanship,  was  |825, 
including  all  contract  work,  extras  and  inspection. 

Collingwood  District. 

The  road  leading  southerly  from  the  Town  of  Collingwood,  Huron- 
tario  iStreet,  has   been  metalled   with   broken  stone  for  a   distance  of  over 
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two  miles  from  the  town,  and  is  one  of  the  best  samples  of  work  done  in 
the  County.  This  is  an  old  road  and  had  been  previously  graded  and 
gravelled. 

In  making  the  improvement  which  was  done  this  year,  broken  stone 
was  applied  to  a  depth  of  ten  inches,  the  stone-crusher  and  15-ton  steam- 
roller belonging  to  the  Town  of  CoUingwood  being  used  in  preparing  and 
placing  the  stone.  Over  the  stone,  to  assist  the  consolidation,  was  spread 
K  light  coating  of  gravel.  The  grade  of  this  road,  owing  to  the  great 
amount  of  travel  over  it,  wfts  kept  at  its  original  width,  the  ditches  being 
cleaned  and  well  opened.  The  width  of  grade  varies,  but  will  average 
about  twenty-four  feet.  Stone  was  placed  on  the  centre  to  a  width  of 
twelve  feet,  and  the  gravel  exceeds  this  slightly.  The  cost  of  this  work 
was  14,000. 

Other  roads  in  the  vicinity  of,  and  outside  of  CoUingwood,  are  princ-i- 
pally  surfaced  with  gravel.  The  grade  of  these  roads  is,  as  a  rule,  nar- 
rowed and  well  crowned,  and  the  ditches  are  well  opened,  with  good  out- 
lets, culverts  being  placed  wherever  necessary.  The  quality  of  gravel 
used  varies  to  a  considerable  extent,  in  some  cases  being  almost  too  fine, 
and  in  others  having  a  considerable  proportion  of  large  stones.  The 
roller  was  not  used  on  these  gravel  roads,  but  attention  is  given  to  raking 
the  gravel  back  to  the  wheel-tracks  until  the  roadway  is  consolidated. 

Among  the  noticeable  features  of  the  work  in  this  vicinity  is  a  stone 
culvert,  on  the  line  between  Lots  33  and  34,  Concession  10.  This  culvert 
is  of  quarry  stone  from  the  town  of  CoUingwood  and  laid  in  cement  mortar. 
It  is  semi-circular  and  the  side  walls  carried  to  bed  rock.  The  dimensions 
are  : — Length,  22  feet  ;  depth  of  walls  below  spring  of  arch,  3 
feet;  thickness  of  arch-ring,  18  inches;  thickness  of  wall,  36 
inches;  height  of  parapet  wall  above  arch-ring  about  12  inches  ; 
thickness  of  parapet  wall,  18  inches;  gost,  $300.  It  is  covered 
with  about  a  foot  of  gravel  so  that  the  roadway  is  not  interrupted.  As  a 
specimen  of  permanent  and  workmanlike  construction,  this  is  one  of  the 
most  satisfactory  culverts    in  the  Province. 

On  the  road  leading  westerly  along  the  Bay  is  a  section  along  which, 
and  within  the  road  allowance,  a  creek  formerly  flowed  for  some  distance. 
In  order  to  eftect  the  construction  of  a  more  permanent  roadway,  this  creek 
has  been  diverted  so  as  to  flow  within  private  property.  The  road  has  now 
been  straightened  and  built  in  a  durable  and  safe  manner. 

A  section  of  road  in  the  Township  of  Flos,  through  a  very  sandy  dis- 
trict has  been  coated  with  a  layer  of  marl.  This  marl  was  obtained  princi- 
pally along  an  adjoining  section  of  the  same  county  road,  and  was  excavated 
in  part,  in  opening  the  side  drain.  Traffic  on  this  road  is  light  and  the 
improvement,  while  not  of  a  permanent  character,  is  regarded  as  very  satis- 
factory. In  dry  weather  it  is  all  that  could  be  desired,  but  in  wet  wea- 
ther it  becomes  somewhat  slippery,  though  not  so  much  so  as  ordinary  clay. 

Penetanguishene  District. 

County  roads  in  the  vicinity  of  Penetanguishene  have  been  improved 
in  a  durable  and  efficient  manner.  The  principal  machinery  used  in  the 
work  consists  of  a  six-ton  roUer,  a  grader,  wheel  and  drag  scrapers.  The 
general  plan  has  been  to  grade  the  road  with  the  grading  machine,  leaving 
gutters  on  each  side  of  the  grade.  The  earth  sub-soil  was  then  rolled,  a 
layer  of  gravel  applied  and  this  in  turn  rolled.  The  sub-soil  varies  from 
sand  to  clay,  the  sand  in  some  cases  being  very  light. 
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Rolling  the  sub-soil,  and  consolidating  jt  Las  been  found  very  im- 
portant. Roads  not  treated  in  thia  way  break  up  much  more  readily,  in- 
volving the  waste  of  a  portion  of  the  gravel  surface. 

In  the  treatment  of  gravel  it  is  first  drawn  down  from  the  face  of  the 
bed  or  stratum  in  the  pit  with  rakes,  and  any  large  stones  are  removed. 
By  this  means,  gravel  of  a  more  uniform  quality  is  obtained  for  the  road 
than  by  the  usual  method.  On  the  road,  the  gravel  is  spread  with  rakes, 
large  stones  being  drawn  ahead,  so  as  to  be  under  the  next  load  dropped  on 
the  road.  Care  is  taken  when  wheel  tracks  fsrm  to  drawn  in  gravel  with 
the  grader  to  fill  them. 

In  the  matter  of  labor  and  teams,  it  is  found  desirable  to  provide  suffi- 
cient so  that  the  work  will  go  along  without  stopping  to  rest.  .Loads  of 
gravel  contain  usually  one  and  a  third  cubic  yards,  but  two  teams  are  used 
tj  draw  the  load  from  the  pit.  On  the  grader,  three  teams  are  used  on 
the  lightest  work,  and  Is  found  to  be  a  matter  of  economy. 


New  Road  into  Penelaugiiishene.    Simcoe  County  Koad. 

The  work  of  improving  the  road  from  Lafontaine  to  Penetanguishene 
was  somewhat  unusual  because  of  the  number  of  large  stones  and  boulder* 
on  the  road  allowance,  the  old  road  winding  in  and  out  to  avoid  them. 
The  largest  of  these  stones  were  blown  out  with  dynamite,  smaller  boulders 
were  drawn  to  the  side  of  the  allowance  by  horses,  the  road  was  then 
graded  and  gravelled.  The  straightening  of  this  road  has  made  a  marked 
improvement  and  several  large  cuts  and  fills  have  been  m^de  on  it. 

On  the  road  leading  south-westerly  from  Penetanguishene,  a  dangerous 
railway  crossing  existed.  The  couMty  commissioners,  however,  have 
taken  the  matter  up  with  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway,  and  arrangements 
have  been  made  for  an  overhead  bridge  at  this  point. 

Orillia  District. 

One  of  the  best  pieces  of  county  road  in  Simcoe  is  a  section  leading 
northerly  from  OriUia  along  Lake  Couchirhing,  which  has  been  metalled 
with  broken  limestone  for  a  distance  of  two  and  three-quarter  miles  at  a 
cost  of  |2,134.       The  graded  portion  is  twenty-six    feet    wide,     stone     is 
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placed  on  the  centre  to  a  width  of  seven  feet  and  a  depth  of  eight  inches  at 
the  centre.  The  rock  crusher  and  steam  roller  belonging  to  Orillia  were 
used  for  this  work. 

A  similar  section,  slightly  over  two  miles  in  length,  but  of  broken 
granite  instead  of  limestone,  was  built  near  Washago,  at  a  cost  of  |2, 196.76. 
This  included  five  culverts;  four  of  vitrified  pipe,  and  one  of  stone. 

These  roads,  particularly  that  leading  into  Orillia,  are  subject  to  heavy 
traffic.  The  grade  on  the  Orillia  road  was  made  somewhat  wide  owing  to 
the  proximity  of  the  railway,  which  the  road  parallels  for  some  distance, 
and  horses  are  occasionally  frightened  by  passing  trains.  On  this  road 
are  two  sheds  into  which  excitable  horses  may  be  driven  on  the  approach 
of  trains. 

The  road  southerly  from  Orillia  adjacent  to  Lake  Simcoe  has  been  sur- 
faced with  gravel  and  is  well  formed.  The  drains  were  carefully  excavat- 
ed and  sighted  to  grade,  culverts  being  placed  where  required.  On  this 
road  several  hills,  formerly  in  a  very  bad  condition,  at  times  almost  impas- 
sable, have  been  given  especially  effective  treatment.  They  have  been  cut 
down  to  a  permanent  grade,  under-drained  with  tile,  and  well-coated  with 
gravel.  A  short  wooden  bridge  has  been  replaced  with  a  concrete  culvert 
and  a  deep  fill.  This  culvert  is  48  feet  long,  four  feet  span,  and  five  feet 
above  the  led  of  the  creek.  The  walls  are  twelve  inches  thick  and  the 
arched  top,  fifteen  inches.  While  not  erected  after  an  accepted  design,  the 
depth  of  fill  largely  counterbalances  this  defect,  and  the  work  is  no  doubt 
permanent.  The  fill  at  the  base  is  the  full  length  of  the  culvert,  about 
ten  feet  in  depth  and  the  sides  are  riprapped. 

Where  work  is  carried  on  in  the  vicinity  of  towns  or  villages,  the  work- 
men board  at  houses  in  the  vicinity  of  the  work.  But  in  the  Orillia  district, 
a  camp  has  been  organized  for  use  where  board  convenient  to  the  work  can- 
not readily  be  had. 

Summary. 

In  an  examination  of  the  county  roads  of  Simcoe,  some  of  the  main 
features  which  mark  the  more  permanent  character  of  the  work  and  dis- 
^  nguish  it  from  the  usual  township  type  and  methods,  and  some  of  the 
benefits  arising  therefrom  are  the  following  : 

(1)  The  use  of  road  rollers  and  stone  crushers,  particularly  the  former. 

(2)  The  uniformity  of  grade  and  drainage. 

(3)  The  treatment  of  hills  and  ravines,  involving  the  reduction  of 
grades  and  permanent  cuts  and  fills. 

(4)  The  construction  of  durable  bridges  and  culverts,  of  steel,  concrete, 
and  stone  masonry.  \ 

(5)  The  treatment  of  gravel  in  the  pit,  and  on  the  road,  including  the 
removal  of  larger  stones,  the  spreading  of  the  gravel  on  the  road,  and  rak- 
ing so  as  to  bring  the  coarser  material  to  the  bottom. 

(6)  In  the  hauling  of  gravel,  the  use  of  boxes  holding  from  a  yard  and 
a  quarter  (to  a  yard  and  a  half. 

(7)  The  treatment  of  the  road  so  as  to  make  it  at  once  fit  for  travel  after 
construction. 

(8)  The  straightening  of  road  allowances,  and  the  straightening  of  the 
roadway  within  the  allowances. 

(9)  The  construction  of  long  stretches  of  road,  instead  of  short,  dis- 
connected and  irregular  patches. 
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'''''  The  treatment  bf  roads  after  construction  to  k€?ep  them  in  repair, 
especially  ihe  bringing  in  of  metal  by  the  use  of  the  grader  to  fill  the 
wheel  tracks. 

Some  of  the  details  above  enumerated  are  no  doubt  characteristic  of 
the  work  in  certain  townships,  but  rarely  in  the  same  comprehensive,  and 
workmanlike  manner  that  belongs  to  the  county  system  as  indicated  in 
Simcoe.  One  of  the  chief  benefits  arising  from  the  county  system  has 
been  that  townships  in  the  county  are  copyling  the  models  set  by  ^the  County, 
loth  in  methods  and  results.  Under  the  county  system  of  Simcoe,  a  body 
of  workmen  are  being  trained  in  road  construction  and  their  services  will 
in  lime  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  townships. 


TOLL   ROADS   IN   ONTARIO. 

Toll  roads  are  steadily  disappearing  from  the  Province.  At  one  time 
very  general,  they  have  been,  from  time  to  time,  taken  over  by  local  and 
county  municipalities,  principally  the  latter.  Wentworth,  Oxford,  and 
Lanark,  have  recently  purchased  all  toll  roads  in  the  respective  counties,  in- 
cluding them  in  county  road  systems  which  are  beincr  maintained  under  the 
Highway  Improvement  Act.  The  toll  roads  remaining  in  the  Province 
are  as  follows  : 

CoiNTY  OP  Brant. 

Brantford  and  Paris  Road  Company 6  miles. 

Paris  and  Ayr  Road  5  miles. 

Brantford  and  Oakland  Road  Company 6  miles. 

COINTY    OF    CaRLETON. 

Bytown  and  Nepean  Road 8  miles. 

Ottawa  and  Gloucester 20       *' 

Nepean  and  North  Gower  Road 6      " 

Ottawa,   Montreal  and  Gloucester  Road  (Consolidated)  17       " 

Richmond  and  Ottawa  Road  10     *' 

Cor  NT  Y  OF  Elgin. 

London  and  Port  Stanley  Toll  Road 16  miles. 

COVNTY    OF    FrONTENAC. 


Storrington  Road  Company   10  miles. 

Bath  Road  Company (H       " 

Portland  Road  Company  10       ** 

Perth  Road  Company 11       " 

Waterloo  and  Sydenham  Road  9       " 

York  Road  (County  Road) 7^     *' 

United  Counties  of  Leeds  and  Grenviile. 

Brockyille  and  Proscott  J.  S.  R.  Company 12  miles. 

Lowell  Plflnk  Road  Company   6       " 

Farmerville  Plank  Road  Company  »5      " 

Township  of  Elizabethtown 1-^       " 

Township  of  Augusta 10       " 

Township  of  Elmsley  5       " 

County  of  Lambton. 

Sarnia  and  Florence  Plank  Road  Company  11  miles. 
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C!0UNTY   or    MiDDLEBBX. 

Proof  Line  Road  Company 10  milei. 

Unitbd  Covnties  of  North vmberland  and  Durham. 

Cobourg  and  Port  Hope  Road  Company 5  to  6  milee. 

Cobourg  and  Grafton  Road  Company  o  to  b     ^  . 

Cobourg  and  Baltimore  Road  Company  ^  ^    * 

United  Counties  of  Prbscott  and  Rubbbll. 

Gloucester  and  Ottawa  Macadamised  Road  Company  14  milet 

County  of  Waterloo. 

Ayr  and  Parig  Road  1  "**^* 

County  of  York. 
Holland  River  Road  Company  3  miles. 

DIMENSIONS  OF   ROADS- 

The  dimensions  of  roads  cannot  be  fixed  for  all  cases.  While  a  gen- 
eral rule  may  be  laid  down,  there  will  be  a  great  many  necessary  exceptions 
to  such  a  rule.  Reasonable  consideration  should  be  given  to  all  detaili 
affecting  the  convenience  and  safety  of  the  travelling  public,  the  amount 
and  character  of  traffic,  the  local  quality  and  cost  of  gravel  and  stone,  the 
nature  of  the  soil  underlying  the  road,  and  other  matters  atfev'^ting  con- 
struction. 

Width  of  Roads. 

The  usual  width  of  road  allowance  is  sixty-six  feet,  and  this  for  or- 
dinftiy  highways  is  very  satisfactory.  Less  than  this  is  not  sufficient  for 
possible  requirements.  More  is  apt  to  be,  except  in  towns  and  cities,  un- 
necessary. 

The  graded  roadway  should,  as  far  as  possible,  be  placed  in  the  centre 
of  the  road  allowance.  In  unimproved  roads,  it  is  very  common  to  find 
the  graded  roadway  straggling  from  side  to  side  of  the  road  allowance. 
This  interferes  with  the  drainage,  adds  to  the  length  of  the  road  for  travel 
and  construction,  and  is  unsightly  in  appearance.  This  is  a  relic  of  the 
days  when  wagons  had  to  wind  around  stumps  and  boulders  in  the  road, 
and  if  any  of  these  remain,  they  should  be  removed.  Wherever  practi- 
cable, the  grade  should  be  straight  and  in  the  centre  of  the  road  allowance. 

The  width  of  grade,  on  level  ground  between  the  inside  edges  of  the 
open  ditches,  should  rarely  be  less  than  eighteen  feet,  while  a  width  of 
twentv-four  feet  will  meet  the  needs  of  heavy  traffic.  A  greater  width 
than  twenty-four  feet  is  rarely  necessary.  Where  there  are  high  and  un- 
safe embankments,  the  grade  should  be  made  wider.  An  unnecessary 
width  of  grade,  merely  adds  to  the  cost  of  construction  and  maintenance 
without  any  corresponding  benefit. 

This  entire  width  need  not  be  metalled  with  gravel  or  stone.  The  or- 
dinary practice  is  to  metal  only  the  central  eight  feet  for  a  sinj^le  line  n-f 
traffic.  Near  towns  where  traffir  is  heavy  and  vehicles  pass  each  other  at 
frequent  intervals,  it  is  bettor  to  moke  the  metal  roadway  wide  enough  to 
accommodate  two   lines  of   traffic,   or  from  twelve  to  sixteen   feet. 

4  H. 
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Depth  of  Qravel   or  Stone. 

The  depth  of  gravel  or  stone  to  be  used  must  vary  with  the  quality  of 
the  material,  the  amount  and  nature  of  traffic  on  the  road,  and  the  nature 
of  the  subsoil.  A  dry,  compact  and  stony  subsoil  needs  less  metal  than 
does  a  plastic  clay,  difficult  of  drainage.  A  definite  rule  cannot  be  laid 
down  to  aocurately  meet  all  conditions,  but  from  six  to  twelve  inches  of 
well  consolidated  material  will  afford  a  sufficient  range  to  accommodate 
most  circumstances.  Ordinarily,  ten  inches  of  metal  should  accommodate 
the  heaviest  traffic  to  which  a  gravel  or  broken  stone  roadway  can  be  econo- 
mically subjected. 

The  Crown. 

A  defect  of  most  country  roads  is  the  flat,  or  even  concave  surface. 
Others  present  the  opposite  extreme,  and  are  so  rounded  up  as  to  be  dan- 


gerously high  in  the  centre,  making  it  difficult  for  vehicles  to  turn  out  in 
pasring.  Koads  must  be  crowned  sufficiendly  to  shed  water  from  the 
centre,  to  the  open  drains  at  the  side,  otherwise  water  will  stand  in  the 
roadway,  soak  into  it,  soften  and  cause  rapid  wear,  resulting  in  ruts  and 
holes;  but  a  crown  higher  than  is  necessary  to  properly  drain-the  surface  is 
also  objectionable.  The  smoother  and  harder  the  surface  of  the  road,  the 
less  crown  is  needed. 

The  amount  of  crown  should  not  be  more  than  sufficient  to  provide  for 
surface  drainage.  A  sharp  crown  tends  to  confine  traffic  to  the  centre  of  the 
road;  and  also  in  turnine  out,  the  weight  of  the  load  is  thrown  on  one  pair 
of  wheels,  in  such  a  way  as  to  rut  the  side  of  the  road.  The  shape  of  the 
crown  is  a  matter  in  which  road  experts  differ,  but  with  the  class  of  mater- 
ial available  for  roads  in  Ontario,  and  the  methods  and  plans  of  construe- 
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tion,  a  form  as  nearly  circular  as  possible  will  be  found  serviceable,  and 
most  easily  obtained. 

From  the  edge  of  the  open  drain  the  graded  portion  of  the  roadway 
should  be  crowned  with  a  circular  rise  of  one  inch  to  the  foot  from  side  to 
centre.  That  is,  a  driveway  twenty-four  feet  wide  would  be  one  foot 
higher  at  the  centre  than  at  the  side.  This  amount  of  crown  may  at  first 
appear  excessive,  but  with  gravel  roads  and  roads  metalled  with  the  quality 
of  stone  commonly  used,  is  not  more  than  enough  to  provide  for  wear  and 
settlement  consistent  with  good  surface  drainage. 

A  crown  may  appear  too  high  at  first,  but  a  new  road  always  settles 
and  experience  shows  fthat  a  good  crown  tends  to  produce  the  more  perma- 
nent road. 

Drains* 

The  height  of  the  road  above  the  level  of  the  adjacent  land  need  not  be 
greater  than  is  sufficient  to  provide  against  the  overflow  of  storm  water, 
which  should  always  be  guarded  against,  particularly  if  proper  drains  ate 
provided. 

The  depth  of  the  open  drain  must  vary  according  to  the  amount  of  fall 
and  the  quantity  of  water  to  be  provided  for;  also  according  to  the  sub- 
drainage  needed  and  provided.  When  tile  sub-drains  are  used  the  open 
drain  can  often  be  shallow,  in  which  case  the  width  of  the  graded  roadway 
can  be  narrowed,  there  being  no  danger  of  accidents  such  as  are  caused  by 
a  deep  trench  at  the  roadside.  The  tile  drains  should  be  placed  below 
severe  frost,  and  usually  a  depth  of  two  or  three  feet  will  answer. 


GRAVEL. 

In  choosing  between  the  two,  consideration  should  be  given  to  the 
country  roads  throughout  Ontario.  Until  the  introduction  of  rock  crushers 
of  recent  years,  road  improvement  without  a  local  supply  of  gravel  was  con- 
sidered almost  impossible.  Gravel  varies  greatly  in  quality,  but  in  general, 
it  may  be  stated  that,  as  a  material  for  road  covering,  it  is  not  so  durable 
or  serviceable  as  broken  stone. 

Gravel  vs>  Broken  5tone. 

In  choosing  between  the  two  consideration  should  be  given  to  the 
quality  of  each  obtainable,  the  cost  laid  down  on  the  road,  and  the  amount 
of  traffic  which  the  road  accommodates. 

Municipalities  having  an  abundant  local  supply  of  good  gravel  are  in 
e  much  more  favorable  position  to  rapidly  improve  their  roads  than  are 
municipalities  which  are  compelled  to  use  crushed  stone,  owing  to  the 
greater  cost  of  the  latter.  This  applies  only  to  first  cost,  however,  and 
under  certain  circumstances  of  traffic  and  relative  qualities  of  material, 
broken  stone  may  after  a  term  of  years,  be  much  cheaper  than  gravel. 
While  first  cost  is  important  in  many  ways,  yet  true  economy  should  con- 
sider the  ultimate  cost  after  a  term  of  years  when  the  outlay  for  mainten- 
ance and  repairs  has  been  included. 

The  main  difference  between  broken  stone  and  gravel  is: — Ist,  The 
crushed  stone  is  angular,  the  gravel  rounded  and  waterworn,  so  that  the 
former  consolidates  more  firmly,  with  a  mechanical  clasp,  while  clean 
gravel  shifts  and  ruts  more  readily  under  wheels,   and  2nd,  Broken  stone 
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is  free  from  earthy  water,  while  gravel  contains  more  or  lees  sand,  clay^  or 
loam,  that  packs  readily  in  summer,  yet  softens  in  wet  weather  and  ruta  un- 
der traffic. 

Nature  of  Gravel. 

Orayel  consists  of  fragments  of  stone,  for  the  most  part  of  glacial  origin, 
deposited  in  ridges  and  banks.  These  fragments  are  rounded  and  water- 
worn,  and  represent  the  hardest  portions  of  the  rocks  from  which  they  were 
derired.  Gravel  usually  partakes  of  the  general  character  of  the  geologi- 
cal formation  of  the  district.  Thus  in  Western  Ontario,  limestone  gravel 
predominates;  while  in  the  eastern  and  northern  parts  of  the  Province,  'n 
is  composed  of  the  harder  stones  such  as  granite,  quartz,  gneiss,  and  blue 
limestone.  Creek  and  river  gravel  is  the  gravel  of  the  district  washed  and 
collected  by  running  water. 

The  Best  ORravel. 

Fit  gravel,  that  excavated  from  gravel  banks  and  ridges,  is  the  form 
in  which  it  is  usually  considered  for  roadwork.  The  best  gravel  for  road- 
work,  is  that  which  is  clean,  free  from  an  excess  of  sand  and  clay;  com- 
posed of  fragments  of  varying  fidze  up  to  one  and  one-half  inches  in  dia- 
meter, with  just  enough  fine  stuff  to  fill  the  voids  and  make  a  compact  mass. 
The  appearance  in  the  face  of  a  pit,  is  that  of  an  almost  solid  mass  of  peb- 
bles, from  the  size  of  marbles  up  to  1^  inches  in  diameter.  Where  such 
gravel  stands  upright  in  the  pit,  after  the  spring  thaw,  with  no  trace  of 
elipping,  it  may  be  considered  fit  for  use  on  the  road  without  any  treatment. 

While  all  indications  are  of  value,  the  test  of  actual  use  on  the  roads  is 
the  best  means  of  determining  the  relative  merits  of  different  gravels.  In 
this,  consideration  should  be  given  to  length  of  time  each  has  been  in  ser- 
vice, the  care  taken  in  putting  them  on  the  road,  the  attention  to  mainten- 
ance and  repairs  each  has  received,  the  nature  of  the  soil  on  which  each  is 
laid,  the  manner  of  grading,  draining  and  preparing  the  foundation,  and 
the  amount  of  traffic  to  which  each  is  subjected.  The  sound  made  by 
metal  tires  in  passing  over  the  road  is  also  a  means  of  judging  the  quality 
of  the  gravel.  A  continuously  smooth  and  gritty  sound  is  most  favorable, 
if  the  gritty  sound  is  absent,  the  gravel  contains  too  much  earthy  material, 
while  an  interrupted,  intermittent  sound,  indicates  the  presence  of  large 
stones. 

Defects  in  Gravel. 

Gravel  may  have  a  number  of  defects  in  varying  degree.  There  may 
be  an  excess  of  large  stones.  There'  may  be  an  excess  of  sand,  clay,  loam, 
and  earthy  matter.  The  entire  mass  may  be  too  fine,  approaching  a  coarse 
sand.      These  defects  may  exist  alone  or  in  combination  with  one  another. 

Prevention  is  Better  than  Cure- 

Gravel  beds  and  pits,  should  be  stripped  of  the  layer  of  earth  and  sod 
which  usually  covers  them,  before  gravel  is  removed  from  the  pit.  If  this 
ib  not  done  as  the  gravel  is  removed  from  beneath  it,  the  soil  and  sod  falls 
in  lumps,  into  the  pit,  are  mixed  with  the  gravel  and  are  drawn  wilth  it  to 
the  road.  Teamsters  should  be  watched  to  see  that,  in  their  haste  to  get 
the  wagons  loaded,  that  they  do  not  unnecessarily  throw  in  refuse,  earth, 
sod,  and  large  stones. 
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Treatment  of  Qravel- 

Where  gravel  consists  of  a  mass  of  large  stones  and  boulders  it  should 
be  treated  as  rock,  and  put  through  a  crusher.  A  rotary  screen  attached 
to  the  crusher,  is  always  desirable,  to  separate  crushed  stone  into  coarse  and 
fine  grades.  But  where  there  is  an  excess  of  clay,  earthy  matter  or  sand, 
a  rotary  screen  is  especially  useful  in  removing  such  objectionable  mater- 
ial. 

If  the  gravel  is  of  fair  quality,  except  for  a  few  large  stones,  these 
stones  may  be  raked  out  as  it  is  spread  on  the  road,  and  drawn  forward  so 
as  to  be  under  the  next  load.  Or  if  large  stones  are  too  numerous  to  be 
sufficiently  removed  by  this  treatment,  a  man  may  also  be  stationed  in  the 
pit  to  rake  out  as  may  stones  as  possible  from  the  gravel,  as  it  is  being 
shovelled  into  the  wagons. 

Screening  QraveL 

If  Ifhe  gravel,  on  the  other  hand,  is  inclined  to  be  too  fine,  earthy  or 
sandy,  but  has  a  fair  proportion  of  pebbles  of  proper  size,  screening  alone  is 
advisable.  For  this  purpose  the  best  i;tnplement  to  use  is  a  rotary  screen, 
operated  by  steam  power.  The  gravel  may  be  drawn  in  wagons  to  an  ele- 
vated platform,  dumped  into  a  hopper  from  which  it  passes  through  the 
rotary  screen;  and  from  the  screen  to  an  elevated  bin,  from  which  the 
screened  gravel  is  again  loaded  into  wagons,  to  be  taken  to  the  road;  since 
by  means  of  the  elevated  bins,  the  expense  of  shovelling  into  wagons  is 
saved.  The  cost  of  screening  is  measured  by  the  cost  of  the  additional 
handling  and  the  amount  of  refuse  removed;  the  entire  cost  of  screening  be- 
ing chargeable  to  the  quantity  of  clean  gravel  obtained  for  use  on  the  road. 

Qravel  That  Packs  Well. 

That  gravel  packs  readily  on  the  road  under  traffic  is  by  many  consid- 
ered a  proof  of  its  good  qualities.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may  merely  be 
an  evidence  of  inferiority,  an  indication  that  it  contains  too  much  clay  and 
earthy  material;  that  it  will  turn  to  mud  and  slush  in  the  wet  sea- 
sons of  spring  and  fall.  The  stony  material  is  what  is  required  on  the  road, 
for  it  is  the  stone  that  finally  consolidates  into  a  durable  coating  and  re- 
sists wear.  A  road  surface  of  stony  material  will  stand  up  and  keep  its 
shape,  but  fine  material  becomes  ''slushy,"  flattens  out  under  traffic,  and  the 
crown  of  the  road  is  lost. 

It  is,  of  course,  desirable  that  gravel  should  consolidate  into  a  firm  and 
water-tight  road  covering;  and  for  this  reason,  it  is  sometimes  suggested  that 
screened  gravel  is  not  desirable,  because  it  does  not  pack  readily.  Screened 
gravel  packs  more  slowly,  it  is  true,  than  does  unscreened.  But  although 
it  packs  more  slowly,  the  bond,  when  finally  obtained,  is  much  more  dur- 
able, as  it  is  a  firm  mechanical  clasp  of  one  stone  upon  another,  aided  by  the 
cementing  properties  of  the  stone  dust  created  by  one  stone  rubbing  on 
another. 

Purchase  of  Qravel  Pits- 
Gravel  should  be  bought  by  the  pit,  not  by  the  load.  Where  a  pro- 
perty owner  declines  to  sell  land  required  for  the  purpose  of  a  pit,  the  Muni- 
cipal Act  provides  means  for  its  expropriation.  To  buy  gravel  by  the  load, 
as  some  councils  do,  is  a  very  expensive  and  extravagant  method.  For  a 
few  acres  comprised  in  a  gravel  pit,  some  land  owners  have  been  paid  enough 
to  buy  an  entire  farm.  This  is  especially  the  case  where  the  gravel  is 
drawn  by  statute  labor  and  the  size  of  the  loads  is  not  in  any  way  regulated. 
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Townsliips  sometimes  find  difficulty  in  preventing  ratepayers  from  taking 
gravel  from  the  township  pit,  for  private  purposes.  Where  gravel  is  very 
scarce,  councils  would  be  justified  in  wholly  prohibiting  the  use  of  gravel 
in  this  way;  but  the  better  method,  as  a  rule,  is  to  impose  a  proper  charge^ 
say  from  10  to  30  cents,  for  each  load  taken.  Deep  pits  are  more  valuable 
than  are  shallow  layers  of  gravel,  as  shallow  pits  require  a  much  greater 
stripping  of  surface  soil  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  gravel  obtained, 
and  the  cost  of  loading  is  thereby  increased,  the  loading  of  gravel  from  a 
deep  face  being  more  easib-  and  quickly  done. 

Searching  for  Gravel. 

In  searching  for  gravel  beds,  a  post-hole  auger,  or  a  simple  form  of 
drill  will  be  found  of  service  in  testing  any  ridges  that  suggest  the  possibilty 
of  a  gravel  pit.  Good  indications  are  frequently  found  along  the  banks  of 
streams  where  any  extensive  strata  are  exposed.  Gravel  in  the  bank  of 
a  stream  can  frequently  be  drawn  down  from  the  face  of  the  pit  into  the 
water  and  washed  by  natural  means  to  free  it  from  clay,  loam  or  an  excess 
of  sand.  Creek  or  river  gravel  deposited  in  bars  can,  if  necessary,  be  wash- 
ed in  the  same  manner. 

Teaming  Qravel. 

The  cost  of  hauling  gravel  forms  the  greatest  portion  of  the  cost  of  a 
gravel  road.  Statute  labor  is  very  wasteful  in  this  respect.  In  the  per- 
formance of  statute  labor,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  see  teams  going  out  of  a 
pit,  drawing  half  or  even  quarter  of  a  cubic  yard;  whereas  a  load  should 
contain  from  a  yard  and  a  quarter  to  a  yard  and  a  half,  weighing  something 
over  two  tons.  In  teaming  gravel  the  size  of  the  wagon  box  should  be  spe- 
cified, and  a  definite  number  of  loads  should  form  a  days  work,  according 
to  the  length  of  haul. 


BROKEN  5T0NE. 

There  are  localities  in  Canada  where  good  gravel  is  not  obtainable,  but 
where  stone  can  be  had,  either  as  bed  rock  or  as  field  boulders.  Some  town- 
ships have  used  stone  broken  by  hand,  but  a  stone  crusher  with  screen  at- 
tachment affords  a  much  cheaper  method. 

The  stone  should  be  separated  into  grades  according  to  size,  the  coarser 
stone  to  be  placed  in  bottom  of  the  road,  and  the  finer  at  the  top.  This 
grading  of  the  stone  is  done  by  means  of  the  screen  attachment.  If  the 
stones  are  placed  in  the  road  without  being  graded  in  this  manner,  the 
smaller  stones  wear  more  rapidly  than  the  larger,  and  a  rough  surface  re- 
sults. Large  stones  at  the  surface,  moreover,  are  more  apt  to  become  loose, 
to  roll  under  the  horses'  feet  or  the  wheels.  For  country  roads  there  should 
be  placed  in  the  roadbed  :  (1)  a  layer  of  stones  such  as  will  pass  through 
a  2^  inch  ring;  (2)  on  this  layer  of  stones  such  as  will  pass  through  a  one- 
inch  liar;  (3)  on  this  a  sprinkling  of  screenings — that  is,  the  dust  and  chips 
created  in  crushing. 

Broken  stone  roads  are  not  necesearilv  * 'macadam''  roads.  Broken  stone 
was  used  on  roads  long  before  the  time  of  Macadam,  but  it  was  used  in  the 
same  manner  as  a  good  many  townships  and  towns  in  Ontario  are  using  it 
to-day,  and  with  much  the  same  result.       The  roads  are  bad,  and  will  re- 
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main  so  until  they  are  drained,  crowned,  and  graded,  and  cared  for  in  the 
manner  directed  by  Macadam,  and  by  those  who  have  succeeded  in  improving^ 
upon  the  methods  of  Macadafn. 

Broken  stone,  when  of  a  suitable  quality  and  properly  applied,  is  a 
1  ore  durable  surfacing  material  for  roads  and  streets  than  gravel.  Owing  to 
the  greater  cost,  it  is  used  principally  by  towns  and  villages,  and  by  those 
townships  which  have  not  a  supply  of  gravel.  As  ordinarily  used  in  townships, 
broken  stone  gives  less  satisfaction  than  gravel,  because  the  latter  binds 
quickly  under  traffic  owing  to  the  presence  of  sand  and  clay.  To  get  the 
best  service  from  broken  stone  a  road  roller  should  be  used  to  consolidate 
it;  otherwise  the  stones  will  roll  loosely  for  a  considerable  length  of  time. 
The  feeling  of  councils  with  regard  to  its  use  is  that  it  makes  a  passable 
road  for  a  short  time  in  fall  and  spring,  but  that  a  good  dirt  road  for  sum- 
mer use  is  spoiled.  Townships  which  have  only  broken  stone  for  road 
metal,  will  receive  decided  benefit  from  the  use  of  a  steam  or  horse  road 
roller,  which  will  at  once  consolidate  the  stone,  and  make  a  thoroughly 
good  and  smooth  road  for  all  seasons  of  the  year.  There  must  be  a  suffi- 
cient body  of  broken  stone  to  consolidate  into  a  compact  layer.  A  sprink- 
ling of  stones  over  the  surface  is  useless.  It  merely  imi)edes  travel  on  what 
might  otherwise  be  a  good  dirt  road.  Six  inches  of  broken  stone  is  the 
least  which  should  be  used  in  making  a  durable  roadway  for  any  purpose, 
and  it  should  be  the  aim  of  councils  to  thicken  this  covering  as  circum- 
stances will  permit. 

Quality  of  Stone- 

The  different  kinds  of  stones  for  macadam  roads  cannot  be  completely 
approached  from  the  standpoint  of  names.  Granite,  limestone,  sandstone, 
are  rocks  common  in  this  Province,  but  to  say  that  granite  is  better  than 
limestone,  or  that  limestone  is  better  than  sandstone,  while  true  of  the  best 
qualities  of  each,  may  be  quite  incorrect  as  regards  particular  varieties,  since 
a  good  sandstone  may  be  preferable  to  a  poor  limestone  or  granite.  The 
best  stone  for  a  macadam  road  is  that  which  is  hard  and  tough,  not  easily 
affected  by  the  atmosphere,  moisture,  or  the  varying  conditions  of  climate. 
The  choice  will  generally  lie  between  a  cheaper  and  less  durable  stone  near 
at  hand,  and  a  more  costly,  but  better  stone  from  a  distance. 

A  great  proportion  of  the  macadam  roads  in  Ontario  will  be  constructed 
of  limestone,  since  this  rock  is  the  most  common,  quarries  being  within  easy 
access  of  almost  any  part  of  the  Province.  In  quality  it  ranges  from  that 
which  is  useless  to  that  which  is  almost  equal  to  trap.  Limestone,  if  it  is 
tough  and  close-grained,  is  an  excellent  material  for  roads  in  which  the 
weight  of  traffic  is  not  excessive.  Some  dolomitic  limestones,  while  hard 
appear  to  lack  toughness.  Other  limestones  of  a  slatey  texture,  have  not 
good  wearing  qualities,  are  rapidly  disintegrated  on  exposure  to  the  atmos- 
phere, and  should  be  avoided.  Some  limestones  of  an  open,  porous  nature, 
yield  readily  in  this  climate  to  the  effects  of  moisture  and  frost,  merely 
turning  into  mud.  The  excellent  binding  qualities  of  limestone  make  up 
largely  for  a  lack  of  hardness,  a  weak  cement  being  formed  by  the  dust, 
which  adds  very  much  to  its  durability. 

All  things  considered,  hardness  and  toughness  to  resist  wear  and  atii^- 
pheric  action,  the  relative  desirability  of  rocks  is  ordinarily  in  the  follow- 
ing order  :  1,  trap;  2,  syenite;  3,  granite;  4,  schist;  5,  gneiss;  6,  lime- 
stone; 7,  quartzite;  8,  sandstone;  9,  slate;  10,  mica  schist;  11,  marble.  Of 
these,  the  last  four,  sandstone,  slate,  mica  schist  and  marble  are  of  little 
value  in  roadmaking  except  for  the  lower  courses  when  they  are  surfaced 
with  a  durable  stone  that  will  resist  wear. 
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Testing  5tone. 

In  determining  the  best  quality  of  stone  for  road  purposes,  there  are 
four  prominent  destructive  agencies  which  have  to  be  considered :  1,  the 
crushing  of  loads;  2,  the  grinding  action  of  the  wheels;  3,  the  blows  from 
the  shoes  of  horses;  4,  climatic  influences  of  air,  water  and  frost. 

With  respect  to  the  first  three,  a  stone  may  have  great  hardness  and 
splendid  crushing  strength,  but  at  the  same  time  be  brittle,  yielding  read- 
ily to  the  grinding  effect  of  wheels,  and  the  blows  administered  by  the 
hoofs  of  horses.  On  the  other  hand,  a  stone  may  be  able  to  resist  in  a 
measure  the  second  two  wearing  agencies,  those  of  * 'abrasion"  and  ''im- 
pact," and  yet  be  so  soft  as  to  crush  readily. 

The  fourth  agency,  the  decomposing  effect  of  the  atmosphere,  is  one  of 
very  great  importance.  The  denser  stones,  those  which  absorb  the  least 
water,  are  usually  best  able  to  resist  the  injurious  action  of  frost  and  mois- 
ture. The  weight,  or  specific  gravity  of  a  stone,  is  an  indication  of  dura- 
bility in  this  respect,  the  lighter  stones  usually  being  those  which  are  most 
poroufl,  and  in  consequence  are  subject  to  atmospheric  decay. 

Another  feature  which  a  good  rock  for  roadmaking  should  possess  is 
tliat,  when  crushed,  it  will  break  into  a  compact  form.  A  stone  that,  in 
breaking,  takes  thin,  flaky  shapes,  will  not  wear  so  long  as  one  that  breaks 
into  cubical  pieces,  nor  will  it  consolidate  so  readily  in  a  roadbed,  for  a 
wheel,  in  passing  over  the  sides  of  a  flat  stone,  will  throw  it  out  of  place 
and  loosen  the  stones  adjoining. 

The  tests  usually  applied  in  determining  the  qualities  of  stones  are 
those  which  indicate  crushing  strength;  the  power  to  resist  impact  and 
abrasion;  the  density,  determined  by  the  weight  of  the  stone ;  the  amount  of 
water  absorbed.  While  elaborate  trials  may  be  made,  a  practical  man  can 
judge  of  the  qualities  of  a  stone  by  applying  sin^ple  tests;  by  breaking  the 
stone  with  a  hammer;  wearing  it  on  a  grindstone;  crushing  it  in  a  black- 
smith's vice;  scratching  with  an  iron  nail;  breaking  small  pieces  with  the 
fingers.  Bv  such  simple  means,  a  general  idea  of  the  stone  can  readily  be 
formed,  but  no  test  is  so  conclusive  as  actual  wear  on  the  road. 

Field  5tone. 

Broken  stones  produced  from  boulders  has  been  objected  to  as  road  metal 
on  various  grounds.  The  rounded  sides  do  not  permit  consolidation  with 
the  minimum  of  vacuum.  If  they  have  been  exposed  to  the  atmosphere  the 
boulders  are  apt  to  be  decomposed,  are  soft  and  will  crumble  readily.  The 
mixture  of  different  kinds  of  rock  on  the  road  surface,  some  hard,  some  soft, 
permits  unequal  wear,  and  produces  a  rough  surface. 

While  these  are  defects  which  certainly  are  not  to  be  overlooked  in  the 
choice  of  a. road  metal,  boulders  nevertheless,  constitute  a  very  valuable 
material  for  the  construction  of  a  road,  particularly  in  localities  where  they 
are  plentiful  and  gravel  or  bed  rock  not  readily  obtainable. 

In  selecting  field  boulders,  care  should  be  taken  to  discard  all  rock 
which  shows  signs  of  having  "weathered,"  or  having  been  decomposed  by 
the  action  of  the  atmosphere.  Sandstones  fknd  granites  are  pecuHaxly  sub- 
ject to  this  disintegration,  while  soft  limestones  are  very  common.  Rocks 
which  should  be  condemned  for  this  cause  are  those  which  crumble  readily 
under  successive  blows  of  a  hammer,  or  which  show  iron  stains  when  broken. 
A  little  experience  will  quickly  teach  a  judicious  roadman  to  detect  the 
•tone  which  is  unfit  for  road  purposes. 
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PLACING  ROAD  METAL. 

To  know  how  gravel  or  stone  should  be  placed  on  the  road,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  have  a  knowledge  of  why  it  is  placed  on  the  road.  This  is  a  matter 
to  which  very  few  of  our  roadmakers  have  given  the  slightest  attention,  and 
very  few  could  give  a  satisfactory  answer  to  the  question.  The  popular 
idea  is  that  the  stone  makes  a  sort  of  carpet  for  a  while,  in  a  short  time  it 
will  be  forced  down  into  the  soil  to  form  a  bottom,  on  this  more  gravel 
or  stone  will  have  to  be  placed,  and  that  this  process  will  have  to  be  con* 
tinned  indefinitely  until  a  good  road  is  made.  There  is  even  a  very  general 
belief  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  drain  a  road,  but  that  the  only  means  of  ac- 
complishing the  desired  end  is  to  pile  on  gravel  year  alter  year,  that 
water,  unless  it  floods  over  the  top  of  the  road,  has  little  to  do  with  the  m.at- 
ter,  and  that  so  long  as  the  actual  surface  of  the  road  does  not  get  wet  it 
does  not  matter  how  boggy  it  may  be  underneath. 

In  the  intelligent  construction  of  a  road,  the  intention  of  the  gravel  or 
stone  coating  is  to  form  a  waterproof  covering  for  the  soil  underneath  as 
well  as  to  form  a  hard  wearing  surface.  A  well-compacted  layer  of  gravel 
or  broken  stone  over  it,  distributes  the  concentrated  wheel  load  over  a  greater 
area  of  subsoil;  it  does  not  rut  readily,  and  affords  good  surface  drainage; 
it  gitM  a  smooth,  hard,  wearitig  surftfee*;  water  does  n^t  easily  peixetrate  it 
so  as  to  soften  and  reduce  the  supporting  power  of  the  subsoil.  Of  course, 
gravel  and  hroken -stone' cannot,  ar  a'matter  o{*faet,  be  eniinsly  .impervious, 
but  so  far  as  the  coating  of  these  materials  does  prevent  the  water  passing 
through  to  the  sub-soil,  it  fulfills  the  greater  portion  of  its  mission. 

To  accomplish  this  to  the  greatest  possible  extent  there  are  several 
points  which  it  is  necessary  to  pay  attention  to  : 

(1)  The  road  must  be  crowned  or  rounded  up  in  the  centre. 

(2)  The  material  must  be  as  compact  and  solid  as  possible. 

(3)  The  surface  of  the  road  must  be  made  and  kept  smooth. 

Crowning  the  Road. 

By  having  the  road  crowned  or  rounded  up  in  the  centre,  water  is  at 
once  thrown  to  the  sides  where  it  can  be  carried  away  in  the  drains.  If  the 
road  is  flat  on  top,  or  if  hollow,  as  many  of  the  roads  of  Canada  are,  water 
stands  on  the  road,  soaks  down  through  the  road  covering  and  softens  the 
soil  beneath.  Then  the  trouble  begins,  for  there  is  nothing  to  support  the 
gravel,  so  that  when  a  loaded  vehicle  passes  over  it  the  wheels  are  forced  down 
through  the  gravel  and  into  the  soil.  The  soil  is  plowed  up,  mixed  with 
the  gravel,  and  the  serviceability  of  the  road  is  largely  destroyed. 

The  means  of  providing  a  proper  crown  must  depend  on  circumstances. 
For  an  average  country  road  on  which  a  grading  machine  is  used,  the  best 
method  will  be  to  first  round  up  the  natural  soil,  giving  it  a  slightly  less 
crown  than  it  is  intended  the  finished  road  shall  have.  This  completed, 
pass  the  grader  over  one  side  of  the  centre  cutting  off  the  top  and  turning 
the  loosened  dirt  to  the  side,  then  pass  the  grader  back  along  the  other  side 
turning  the  loosened  dirt  to  the  side.  This  will  leave  a  flat  surface  in  the 
centre  of  the  roadway,  along  each  side  of  which  is  a  shoulder  of  loose  earth, 
forming  a  shallow  trench.  In  this  the  gravel  should  be  placed,  spread  with 
a  rounded  surface,  and  the  loose  dirt  at  the  sides  levelled  off  to  conform  to 
the  shape  of  the  roadway. 
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Old  gravel  roade  are  commonly  flat,  in  rid^s,  with  square  slioalden  at 
the  edge  of  the  ditchea.  In  this  case  the  better  plan  is  to  cut  oft  thew 
shoulders  throwing  the  loosened  earth  outward.  The  ditches  are  usually 
very  wide  and  flat,  the  road  having  been  graded  by  drawing  the  earth  out  of 
the  ditches  with  a  scraper,  so  that  the  shoulders  thus  turned  outwards 
merely  widen  the  graded  roadway  without  interfering  with  the  drain.  If, 
however,  these  ditches  are  sharp  and  deep,  the  looaeued  earth  may  drop  down 
so  as  to  obstruct  the  water,  in  which  case  it  will  have  to  be  thrown  across  the 
drain  to  the  roadside  by  hand,  a  proceeding  seldom  necessary. 

Usually  a  sufScient  depth  of  gravel  will  be  found  upon  these  roads,  re- 
quiring only  that  the  centre  should  be  raised  by  cutting  oft  the  sides.  After 
this  is  done  as  above  described,  a  light  coating  of  clean  gravel  to  fill  the 
ruta  and  depressions  and  restore  the  crown  will  make  an  excellent  road. 

Consolidating  the  Material- 

The  road  covering  should  be  solid  and  compact  in  order  to  ahed  the 
water.  Under  present  methoda,  the  gravel  or  stone  is  dumped  in  the  centre 
of  the  road  and  is  left  as  it  falls,  a  mound  of  loose  material,  avoided  by  the 
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users  of  the  road  until  late  in  the  fall  when  the  muddy  and  rutted  state  of 
the  road  compels  them  to  drive  along  thia  mound.  Gradually  it  is  flatten- 
ed down  and  after  a  year  or  so,  during  which  time  it  has  been  mixed  largely 
with  the  soil  beneath,  assumea  the  shape  of  a  road.  The  utility  of  roada 
made  in  this  way  is  largely  wasted.  Roads  must  be  made  for  traffic  not 
by  it. 

This  loose  stuff  absorbs  the  rain  as  it  falls,  ejen  before  it  is  cut  into 
ridges  by  wheels  and  the  feet  of  horses.  When  it  has  been  cut  into  this 
condition  it  acts  as  a  receptacle  to  hold  all  the  moisture  its  surface  will  re- 
ceive. In  this  way  the  whole  surface  and  foundation  of  the  road  is  soften- 
ed, is  readily  cut  up  and  destroyed. 

The  best  remedy  for  this  waste  in  road-making  is  to  spread  the  road 
metal  to  conform  to  the  required  surface  of  the  finished  road,  and  then 
thoroughly  conaolidate  it  by  the  use  of  a  heavy  roller.  It  can  be  largely 
remedied  also  by  taking  proper  care  of  the  road,  if  a  roller  cannot  be  had. 
By  raking  the  loose  material  into  the  ruts  and  wheel  tracks  as  fast  aa  they 
appear,  or  drawing  it  in  with  a  grading  machine,  nearly  the  same  end  will 
be  accomplished;  but  lees  pcrfef-tly  and  r('([uirin^  a  longer  time.  The  first 
vehicle  passing  over  the  road  does  comparatively  little  injury;  it  is  when 
mts  have  been  formed  which  hold  water  and  other  wheels  follow  in  these 
tracks  that  the  greatest  damage  is  done. 
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A  Smooth  Surface. 

It  ia  evident  that  a  smooth  surface  is  essential  to  a  good  road.  A 
rough  surface  is  necessarily  such  as  will  impede  the  flow  of  water  from  the 
centre  to  the  drains.  To  such  roads  rain  is  always  an  injury.  With  roads 
properly  built,  on  the  contrary,  a  good  dash  of  rain  will  flush  away  the 
dust  which  has  accumulated,  and  which,  if  it  remains  on  the  road  in  time  of 
steady  rain  and  slush,  acts  as  a  sponge  to  absorb  moisture  and  soften  the 
surface  of  the  road. 


HAULING  GRAVEL  AND   STONE. 

As  pointed  out  elsewhere  in  this  report,  in  discussing  statute  labor, 
the  principal  item  of  expenditure  in  making  roads  is  the  cost  of  labor. 
Economy  in  road  construction  must,  therefore,  be  very  largely  economy 
of  labor.  Reduction  in  cost  is  proportionate  to  the  efficiency  with  which 
labor  is  managed. 

Of  the  labor  required,  the  greater  portion  is  usually  in  the  transpor- 
tation and  handling  of  gravel  and  broken  stone.  One  of  the  first  qualifica- 
tions of  a  good  road  commissioner  is  skill  in  handling  and  directing  men 
and  teams  so  as  to  utilize  them  to  the  best  advantage.  In  performing  any 
work,  sufficient  men  and  teams_should  be  employed,  so  thai  all  can  be  kept 
steadily  at  work.  Too  many  men  and  not  enough  teams,  or  too  many  teamf 
and  not  enough  men,  mean  that  one  or  the  other  will  be  standing  m  idle- 
ness a  considerable  part  of  the  time. 

Teamsters  should  drive  into  a  gravel  pit  in  regular  order.  They  should 
not  crowd  one  another  in  a  small  pit,  so  that  some  few  can  fill  their  wagons 
with  good  material,  while  others  haul  sods  and  boulders.  There  are  usually 
enough  of  the  latter  on  the  road  without  paying  for  teaming  more. 

A  day's  work  in  hauling  gravel  or  broken  stone,  should  be  specified 
by  the  number  of  loads,  according  to  length  of  haul,  and  every  load  should 
contain  a  certain  quantity — usually  one  and  a  quarter  or  one  and  a  half 
cubic  yards.  It  takes  very  little  more  time  to  go  from  the  pit  to  the  road 
with  a  yard  and  a  half  of  gravel,  than  with  only  half  a  yard.  In  fact  the 
larger  load  represents  almost  a  clear  gain  of  the  difference  in  size  of  the  loads. 
Specify  the  size  of  the  wagon  box  and  number  of  loads  to  constitute  a  day's 
work.  \ 

Manufacturers  of  roadmaking  machinery  are  now  supplying  wagons 
with  a  hopper-shaped  opening  between  the  front  and  rear  axles,  made  ex- 
pressly for  drawing  gravel  and  broken  stone  and  distributing  it  over  the 
road.  The  opening  of  tjxe  hopper  is  controlled  by  a  lever  beside  the  driver. 
The  metal  can  be  distributed  to  any  required  depth,  after  a  little  experi- 
ence, by  regulating  the  extent  to  which  the  hopper  is  opened. 

For  screenings  especially,  in  distributing  them  evenly  over  the  stone, 
these  wagons  are  particularly  useful.  A  number  of  these  wagons,  coupled 
together,  and  drawn  by  a  traction  engine,  affords  one  of  the  cheapest 
methods  of  hauling  gravel  or  stone  for  a  considerable  distance,  under  cer- 
tain conditions.     Each  wagon  holds  about  1^  cubic  yards  of  metal. 


ROAD  -DRAIIVAQE. 

Good   drainage     ia  the   first   principle  of   roadmaking.       Heads   which 
have   been   particularly   expensive  or    difficult  to    maintain,  are  almost  in- 
variably found  to  be  defective  in  either  surface  or  deep  drainage.     It  will  bo 
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found  that  the  surface  water  rests  oh  the  road,  soaks  into  it,  and  permits 
the  road  to  cut  up  under  traffic.  Or  the  sub-soil  drainage  is  defective, 
^atPr  rising  in  the  roadbed  from  below,  tile  drains  not  having  been  provi- 
ded to  intercept  it.  Mud  on  the  surface  of  the  road  is  bad,  but  mud  below 
the  surface  is  a  greater  evil. 

Effect  on  Different  Soils. 

The  importance  of  drainage  cannot  be  too  thorougly  impressed.  Clay 
in  thick  beds,  when  dry,  will  support  from  four  to  six  tons  per  square  foot 
of  surface,  according  to  the  quality  of  the  clay.  If  but  moderately  dry  it 
will  support  from  two  to  four  tons  only  per  square  foot  of  surface.  If  the 
clay  is  wet  and  soft  it  will  yield  to  almost  any  load.  Gravel,  if  well  com- 
pacted, forms  a  much  stronger. roadbed,  is  less  yielding  to  the  action  of 
moisture,  and  for  this  reason,  even  for  a  thin  surface  coating,  strengthens 
the  road  somewhat.  But  the  real  strength  of  the  road  must  lie  in  the  sub- 
soil. Vegetable  mold  and  alluvial  soils  are  weak,  having  a  sustaining 
power  of  only  one-half  to  one  ton  per  square  foot,  and  for  this  reason  it  is 
well  to  remove  such  soils,  securing,  if  possible,  a  gravel,  clay  or  sand 
foundation. 

General  Features  of  Drainage. 

A  road  that  is  built  and  maintained  with  a  view  to  good  drainage  is 
almost  certain  to  be  a  good  road.  If  this  is  done,  the  road  surface  will  be 
kept  hard  and  smooth  and  sufficiently  crowned,  so  that  water  will  not  lie 
on  it  in  depressions  or  ruts,  but  will  flow  immediately  to  open  drains  at 
the  side.  These  drains  will  have  a  regular  and  constant  fall  to  a  free  out- 
let. Further  than  this,  the  underflow,  or  sub-soil  water,  will  be  removed, 
where  necessary,  by  tile  drainage.  The  method  and  extent  of  drainage 
must  dex>end  largely  upon  the  character  of  the  soil  over  which  the  road 
passes;  clay,  loam,  gravel,  sand,  swampy,  springs,  flat,  undulating,  are  all 
terms  suggesting  conditions  that  modify  the  plan  of  drainage. 

Drainage  Usually  Provided. 

The  drainage  usually  found  on  existing  roads  consists  of  open  ditches 
on  each  side  of  the  graded  portion,  with  a  depth  of  about  eighteen  inches. 
They  are  frequently  carried  through  rises  of  ground,  past  natural  water 
courses.  Little  attention  is  given  to  the  regularity  of  the  grade  in  the 
bottom,  or  to  the  amount  of  fall,  as  evidenced  by  the  varying  depths  of  stag- 
nant water  at  wet  seasons.  The  object  of  these  drains  was  more  to  pro- 
cure earth  to  raise  the  centre  of  the  road  above  the  water  line  than  to  lower 
the  water.     Very  often  they  have  no  outlets. 

Outlets.  < 

Water  should  be  disposed  of  in  small  quantities,  along  natural  water- 
courses. If  carried  long  distances  and  gathered  in  large  bodies  along  ffie 
roadside,  it  gains  force  and  headway,  resulting  in  extensive  wash-outs,  and 
is  in  every  way  more  costly  to  handle.  It  should  be  taken  away  from  the 
roads  as  quickly  as  possible,  for  an  excess  of  water  is  the  great  destroyer 
of  roads.  A  drain  without  an  outlet  is  useless — or  worse  than  useless.  If 
there  is  not  an  outlet,  the  water  is  held  in  elongated  ponds  by  the  roadside, 
to  soak  into  and  soften  the  travelled  roadway.  This  water  is  drawn  up  into 
the  entire  roadway  by  capillary  attraction,  just  as  a  sponge  will  absorb 
water  and  hold  it  in  all  its  pores. 
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The  most  difBcult  sections  of  road  to  improve  are  those  which  do  not 
afiford  convenient  outlets  for  drainage,  but  rather  than  spend  money  year 
alter  year  in  a  useless  effort  to  maintain  the  road  without  drainage,  it  will 
be  found  a  measure  of  economy,  to  at  once  provide  proper  outlets,  even  if 
it  is  necessary  to  carry  the  drain  a  considerable  distance  across  private 
property. 

Open  Ditches  and  Gutters. 

The  introduction  of  graders,  wheeled  scrapers  and  modern  road  machin- 
ery requires  that  a  roadway  should,  in  order  to  construct  it  economically, 
wiihout  hand  labor,  be  such  as  these  implements  will  readily  form.  For  this 
reason,  deep,  open  ditches,  with  sharp  angles  and  narrow  bottoms,  are  not 
now  suitable;  but  instead,  a  cross-section  of  road  should  show  gentle  curves, 
the  rounded  surface  of  the  road  not  sharply  defined  from  the  ditch.  The  latter 
should  be  about  two  feet  wide  in  the  bottom,  where  a  wheeled  scraper  can 
work,  and  about  eighteen  inches  in  depth.  The  crowning  of  the  road  ma- 
terially aids  surface  drainage,  shedding  water  to  the  side  drams.  Koads 
should  be  well  crowned  when  first  constructed,  as  the  tendency  is  to  settle 
and  become  too  flat.  A  well-rounded  road  will  last  much  longer  than  one 
that  is  too  low  and  flat. 

.  »• 

Water  and  Frost. 

Water  in  freezing  exerts  an  outward  pressure  of  300,000  pounds  (150 
tons)  to  the  square  foot.  A  dry  sub-soil  therefore  becomes  of  greater  neces- 
sity in  a  cold  and  humid  climate,  such  as  prevails  throughout  Ontario  for 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  year.  The  injury  done  to  roads  by  frost  is 
caused  entirely  by  the  presence  of  water.  Water  expands  on  freezing,  and 
the  more  there  is  under  a  road  and  above  the  frost  line,  the  greater  is  the 
injury.  In  freezing,  the  particles  of  soil  in  immediate  contact  with  the 
water  are  first  compacted.  When  room  for  expansion  ceases  within  the 
body  of  the  soil  itself,  owing  to  its  saturated  condition,  the  surface  is  up- 
heaved. When  thawing  takes  place,  the  sub-soil  will  be  found  honey- 
combed, ready  to  settle  and  sink  beneath  traffic.  It  is,  therefore,  of  the 
utmost  importance  that  the  soil  should  be  relieved  of  all  water  of  satura- 
tion as  quickly  as  possible  by  under-drainage.  The  impassable  condition 
of  the  roads  during  spring,  often  ajxle-deep  with  mud,  is  to  be  attributed 
very  largely  to  a  wet  sub-soil  which  has  been  honeycombed  in  this  manner. 

Underdraining  Makes  a  Strong  Foundation. 

The  making  of  a  strong  foundation  thus  resolves  itself  largely  into  a 
question  of  underdrainage,  and  the  means  whereby  underdrainage  is  ob- 
tained must  be  adapted  to  the  manner  in  which  water  finds  its  way  under 
the  road,  and  the  nature  of  the  soil.  A  soil  retains  in  its  texture,  by  capil- 
lary attraction,  a  certain  amount  of  water.  In  the  case  of  a  plastic  clay 
^oil,  which  will  absorb  nearly  one-half  its  weight  and  bulk  of  water,  the 
water  retained  in  this  way  may  be  the  cause  of  injury.  In  the  case  of 
gravelly,  sandy  or  other  porous  soil,  it  is  necessary  to  remove  only  the 
water  held  by  hydrostatic  pressure  in  the  foundation  of  the  road.  The 
effect  of  this  is,  that,  with  a  clay  sub-soil,  under  drains  are  nearly  always 
beneficial  in  securing  a  strong  foundation,  and  are  necessary  for  traffic  of 
even  moderate  degree.  With  porous  soils,  on  the  other  hand,  the  necessity 
and  means  of  drainage  will  depend  upon  the  height  to  which  the  water  rises 
in  the  foundation,  and  the  direction  from  which  it  comes.  When  a  strong 
foundation  is  needed  these  under'drains  should  be  three  feet  *below  the  sur- 
face of  the  sub-soil. 
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Deep  Open  Drains  vs.  Tile  Drains. 

The  best  practice  does  not  direct  that  the  old  open  drains  should  be 
deepened  for  \b.e  purpose  of  draining  the  sub-soil.  I>eep,  open  drains  are 
expensive,  dangerous  and  unsightly,  and  the  excavated  earth  generally 
does  more  harm  than  good  to  the  road  when  used  to  round  it  up,  especially 
if  piled  on  top  of  gravel  or  stone-  When  the  combined  cost  of  construction 
and  maintenance  is  considered,  a  tile  drain  laid  under  the  bottom  of  open 
drains  is  cheaper  and  more  serviceable. 

Method  of  Laying  Tile  Drains. 

It  may  be  accepted  as  a  general  rule,  that  roads  tiled  without  gravel 
are  tetter  than  roads  gravelled  without  tile.  Ail  roads  eicept  those  on 
pure  sand  can  be  improved  by  tile  draining.  A  single  line  of  tile,  if  placed 
about  three  feet  below  the  bottom  of  the  open  drain,  if  the  graded  portion 
of  the  road  is  about  twenty-four  feet  wide,  will  accomplish  nearly  all  that 
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tile  drainage  will  do.  If  one  side  of  the  road  is  higher  than  the  other,  lay 
the  tile  on  the  high  side  so  as  to  intercept  the  sub-soil  water  as  it  flows 
down  the  slope.  A  four-inch  tile  meets  most  conditions,  but  the  size  will 
depend  on  the  length  of  the  drain  and  (he  amount  of  water  to  be  carried 
away.  Care  must  be  taken  to  give  the  tile  a  uniform  grade,  so  that  there 
will  be  no  depressions.  If  possible,  give  a  fall  of  at  least  three  inches  m 
one  hundred  feet.  The  cost  will  be  about  fifty  cents  a  rod.  The  work,  "f 
properly  done,  will  be  a  permanent  and  substantial  improvement  to  the 
road,  and  will  save  many  times  the  cost  by  lessening  the  amount  of  gravel 
needed  on  the  road. 

Location  of  Tile  Drains. 

Their  location  with  respect  to  the  road  should  be  varied  with  circum- 
stances. The  most  effective  type  of  drainage  employed  is  a  system  in  which 
there  is  a  tile  drain  on  each  side  of  the  roadway  underneath  the  open  gut- 
ier»,  with  V-shaped  drains  at  intervals  from  the  centre  of  the  roadbed  to 
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the  side-drains.  From  this  the  scale  descends  to  drains  at  the  side  of  the 
roads  only;  then  a  drain  at  one  side  only,  or  in  the  centre  of  the  road;  then 
only  an  occasional  drain  at  springy  or  damp  points. 

How  Water  Enters  the  Tile. 

It  is  of  advantage  to  understand  the  manner  in  which  underdrains  act 
in  different  cases.  With  porous  soils,  in  which  the  water  rises  under  hydro- 
static pressure,  the  water  enters  the  tile  from  below.  Just  as  water  rising 
in  a  vessel  iinds  an  outlet  in  the  sides  or  flows  over  the  top,  so  the  under- 
drains supply  the  necessary  outlet  for  this  excess  moisture  at  a  proper  depth 
from  the  surface;  it  **lowers  the  water  line". 

With  clay  the  process  is  different.  Absorbing  and  holding  as  it  doesi 
like  a  sponge,  a  large  quantity  of  water,  drains  are  less  effective,  but  none 
the  less  necessary.  The  cracks  and  fissures  which  appear  throughout  the 
surface  of  a  baked  soil  during  the  summer  drought,  afford  a  clue  to  thje 
action  of  underdrains  upon  the  soil.  As  the  clay  yields  up  its  moisture,  U 
shrinks,  is  torn  apart.  These  fissures,  commencing  at  the  drain,  spread  ^n 
different  directions,  and  each  fissure  thus  becomes  a  new  drain  leading  to 
the  tile.  This  process  goes  on,  the  fissures  become  filled  with  sand,  vege- 
table and  other  porous  matter,  so  that  they  assume  a  degree  of  permanency, 
and  in  clay  soils,  underdrainage  is  more  effective  after  several  years  than 
at  first. 

Commence  Where  Most  Needed. 

Municipalities  need  not  undertake  to  a#  once  underdrain  all  their  roads 
in  this  manner,  following  the  one  rule.  The  preferable  plan  is  to  place 
these  drains  where  they  are  evidently  needed  most,  in  low-lying  sections* 
where  water  is  seen  to  remain  longest  on  the  surface  in  the  spring,  after  a 
heavy  rain,  where  springs  have  a  tendency  to  appear,  or  where  the  ground 
is  found  to  be  cold  and  wet  during  the  summer. 

ROADS  OVER  HILLS 

Roads  should  not  be  absolutely  flat  in  any  direction.  A  certain  longi- 
tudinal slope,  at  least  six  inches  in  100  feet,  is  requisite  to  carry  the  water 
out  of  the  open  drains  and  wheel  tracks.  A  desirable  grade  will  not  exceed 
a  rise  of  two  or  three  feet  in  100,  as  at  that  slope(  which  is  the  ''angle  of  re- 
pose" for  wagons  on  macadam  roads,  a  horse  can  trot  down  without  danger 
or  injury.  Hills  should  not,  on  much  travelled  roads,  exceed  a  rise  of  eight 
feet  in  100,  or  about  one  in  twelve.  When  greater  than  that,  they  are  a 
hindrance  to  traffic  and  to  the  free  use  of  the  road. 

Each  hill  should  be  brought  to  its  permanent  grade,  as  far  as  possible, 
at  one  time.  If  reduced  a  small  amount  year  after  year,  as  is  the  common 
practice,  the  grading  is  apt  to  be  destroyed  in  a  large  measure  by  rushes 
of  water  each  ensuing  wet  season.  The  roadway  being  annually  filled  or 
cut  settles  slowly,  and  is  apt  to  become  almost  impassable  in  fall  and  spring. 
Hills  should  be  taken  up  for  improvement  consecutively,  the  worst  or  most 
necessary  first,  the  grading  entirely  completed,  and  the  road  then  perman- 
ently gravelled  or  metalled  with  broken  stone. 

Drainajre  of  Hills. 

Good  drain  a  ere  is  especially  necessary  on  hills.  The  cost  of  keeping 
hills  in  repair  is  frequently  much  increased  by  rushes  of  storm  water,  oc- 
casioned by  the  practice  of  carrying  water  long  distances  in  open  drains, 
aiid  finally   i)onrin<f   it   over  tlie  hill  by  the   roadside.      If  the  hill  is  steep, 
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and  a  cut  has  been  made,  the  water  is  not,  and  very  often  at  the  time  of 
spring  floods  and  freshets^  cannot  be  kept  in  the  open  drain,  and  so  is  al- 
lowed to  make  a  channel  of  its  own  down  the  centre  of  the  road.  This  con- 
dition is  the  common  result  of  not  disposing  of  water  in  small  quantities 
along  natural  watercourses.  No  water  should,  a^  a  rule,  be  allowed  to  past 
over  the  hills  by  the  roadside,  except  that  which  naturally  falls  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  slope.  Provision  should  be  made  for  the  disposal  of  water  in 
the  drains  back  of  the  hill,  by  carrying  it  through  private  property,  under 
the  authority  of  the  Drainage  Act,  if  necessary.  Property  owners,  however, 
should  understand  the  wisdom  of  permitting  drains  to  be  constructed  across 
their  lands  when  the  benefit  to  be  derived  is  not  only  better  roads,  but 
better  drainage  of  their  own  fields. 

The  crown  of  road  on  a  hill  should  be  slightly  higher  than  is  needed 
on  level  ground,  a  rise  of  at  least  one  inch  to  the  foot  from  side  to  centre 
being  advisable  for  erravel  roads.  The  crown  must  be  sufficient  to  draw 
the  water  to  the  side  gutters,  and  to  do  so,  it  must  be  sufficient  to  overcome 
the  tendency  of  the  water  to  flow  directly  down  the  hill,  following  the  line 
of  the  wheel  tracks.  If  the  water  commences  to  take  the  latter  course,  Ihe 
wheel  tracks  are  quickly  deepened  to  ruts,  stones  are  loosened  or  protrude, 
and  the  road  becomes  roughened  and  channeled. 

Underground  currents  of  water  often  find  o^.tlets  on  the  hillsides.  If 
any  of  these  springy  places  occur  under  the  roadbed,  it  is  necessary  to  tap 
them  at  a  good  depth  below  the  surface  with  tile  drains.  In  such  cases, 
tile  drains  will  be  needed  under  the  open  drains  at  the  sides  of  the  road, 
and  the  blind  drains  may  then  be  carried  diagonally  across  the  road  into 
the  side  underdrains.  The  open  drains  will  sometimes  need  to  be  protected 
with  cobble  stones,  if  the  hill  is  long  or  subject  to  damaging  rushes  of 
water. 

Beads  passing  along  the  sides  of  hills  are  frequently  softened  and  in- 
jured by  the  soakage  water  from  high  lands.  This  water  should  be  inter- 
cepted before  it  passes  under  the  road,  by  a  drain  along  the  side  of  the  road- 
way next  the  hill.  Tile  should  be  used,  if  possible,  instead  of  a  deep  open 
drain,  and  the  trench  filled  with  gravel,  stone  or  other  porous  material 
ao  as  to  more  readily  intercept  and  absorb  the  soakage  water. 


AVOIDING   HILL5. 


A  moderate  divergence  of  numerous  highways  in  the  Province  would 
do  away  with  many  expensive  and  unsatisfactory  cuts  and  fills,  and  with 
a  large  number  of  bridges.  The  unsuitability  of  the  soil  also,  if  low-lying, 
swamp,  or  composed  of  vegetable  matter,  may  render  advisable  a  change 
of  location  in  favor  of  a  course  which  will  offer  a  firmer  and  more  easily 
drained  sub-soil.  ' 

Road  allowances  in  Ontario  very  largely  follow  concession  and  lot  lines, 
without  regard  to  the  suitability « of  these  lines  for  the  location  of  roads. 
As  a  result,  by  unnecessarily  crossing  swamps,  hills,  and  rivers  at  unsuit- 
able places  for  bridges,  the  expense  of  making  and  maintaining  the  roads 
is  much  crreater  than  it  otherwise  might  be.  What  is  of  equal  consequence, 
the  roads,  in  spite  of  the  added  expense,  are  not  so. well  adapted  to  traffic 
as  they  would  be  if  laid  out  with  reorard  to  hills  and  other  topographical 
features.  As  a  rule,  the  most  perfectly  located  roads  in  the  Province  are 
found  among  those  known  a&  "trespass"  roads.  They,  follow  Indian  trails 
and  the  paths  first  made  by  the  early  settlers.  They  are  usually  on  high 
land,  with  a  firm  soil,  avoiding  swamps  and  going  around  steep  hills. 

6h 
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The  farmer  prefers  to  have  all  his  fields  of  rectangular  shape^  as  they 
can  be  cultivated  more  easily  than  when  outlined  by  circular  or  irregular 
lines.  There  is  a  disadvantage,  too,  in  having  an  estate  cut  into  separate 
sections  by  diverted  highways.  These  are  obstacles  to  the  proper  alignment 
of  roads  in  long  settled  and  populous  districts,  but  present  little  di£Bculty 
in  new  portions  of  the  Province.  However,  it  is  usually  very  much  more  in 
the  interest  of  a  property  owner  that  the  roads  leading  to  his  farm  should  be 
good  and  easily  maintained,  than  that  his  farm  should  be  in  a  compact 
block,  with  the  roads  to  it  impassable  during  a  portion  of  the  year,  and 
even  then  expensive  to  build. 

Councils  are  authorized  to  alter  the  location  of  roads  by  the  Municipal 
Act,  in  a  manner  fair  to  all  parties;  and  it  is  advisable  that  this  power  be 
judiciously  used  whenever  circumstances  render  it  practicable.  Opposition 
will  no  doubt  be  offered  in  some  cases  by  the  individual  property  owner 
affected,  but  councils  representing  the  general  public  have  a  responsibility 
resting  upon  them  which  should  not  be  overlopked  in  a  matter  so  important. 

May  ,be  Shorter  to  go  Around. 

It  is  desirable  that  a  road  between  two  places  should  be  as  direct  and 
short  as  possible.  But  a  road  i^  not  necessarily  shorter  because  it  follows 
absolutely  one  pointing  of  the  compass.  The  line  followed  by  a  vehicle, 
leading  up  the  nills  and  down  into  the  valleys,  may  be  no  shorter,  nor, 
perhaps,  as  short,  as  a  diverging  route,  following  comparatively  level 
ground;  just  as  t£e  distance  from  one  end  of  the  diameter  of  a  sphere  to  the 
other  is  the  same  whether  measured  vertically  or  horizontally  around  the 
spheI;^. 

Not  only  may  nothing  be  gained  in  point  of  directness  by  following 
the  line  of  the  original  survey,  but  there  is  to  be  considered  the  greater 
Lorse  power  required  to  move  loads  up  and  down  the  hills  demanding,  too, 
a  greater  expenditure  of  time.  The  steepest  and  longest  hill  governs  the 
size  of  the  load  that  can  be  hauled  over  the  road. 

Directness  should  frequently  be  sacrificed  to  obtain  an  easy  grade,  and 
to  avoid  expensive  construction  over  bad  ground,  cuttings,  fills,  bridges 
and  excessive  grades. 

SIDE  SLOPES  OF  CUTTINGS  AND   EMBANKMENTS. 

The  protection  of  the  sides  of  cuttings  and  embankments  should  be 
skilfully  attended  to.  It  is  very  common  to  see  these  washed  away  in 
places  after  a  heavy  rain,  or  after  the  spring  thaw ;  the  sides  of  the  cuttings 
settle  into  and  fill  the  open  drains,  and  the  water  is  forced  into  the  road; 
the  sides  of  embankments  wash  away,  leaving  dangerous  holes  in  the  road. 
The  tendency  is  to  make  cuttings  and  embankments  too  steep,  with  a  desire 
to  do  the  least  possible  amount  of  earth  work. 

The  stability  of  earth  slopes  is  endangered  by  the  action  of  air  and 
moisture,  especially  by  alternate  frost  and  thaw,  and  depends  upon  the  care 
with  which  water  is  drained  away.  A  certain  amount  of  moisture  increases 
the  strength  of  the  slopes,  but  too  much  acts  like  a  lubricant,  and  reduces 
the  earth  to  a  semi-fluid  condition.  Clay  retains  water  and  becomes  pasty. 
Sand,  if  in  a  basin  of  water-holding  earth,  becomes  a  quicksand  and  is  com- 
pletely unstable.  A  mixture  of  sand  and  clay,  the  fonder  favoring  the 
access  of  water,  and  the  latter  preventing  its  escape,  is  at  times  the  most 
difficult  case  to  deal  with.  There  is  a  certain  "angle  of  repose",  at  which 
the  tendency  of  earth  to  slip  is  overcome.     This  angle  varies  with  different 
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kinds  of  earth,  under  various  conditions  of  moisture.  Wet  clay  is  trouble- 
some, and  an  angle  of  sixteen  degrees  is  sometimes  needed  to  secure  it. 
Well  drained  clay,  however,  will  rest  at  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees,  or 
a  slope  of  one  to  one.  With  average  gravel  and  compact  earth,  a  slope 
of  one  to  one  is  a  safe  angle,  although  first-class  gravel  will  retain  an  almost 
vertical  face  for  a  considerable  time.  Sand  varies  greatly,  ** water  sand" 
being  no  better  than  wet  clay.  Dry  sand  usually  needs  a  slope  of  one  and  one 
half  to  one.  Rules  of  this  description  cannot  be  laid  down  with  complete 
accuracy,  but  serve  to  indicate  what  is  to  be  expected  with  different  soils. 
The  qualities  of  soils  are  so  variable  that  it  is  advisable  to  learn  by  observa- 
tion what  slope  is  needed  for  a  particular  piece  earthwork. 

The  natural  form  of  an  earth  slope  when  in  permanent  repose  is  a  con- 
cave curve,  with  the  flattest  portion  near  the  bottom.  There  is  a  careless 
tendency  to  leave  the  slope  rather  in  the  opposite  form,  with  Itn  outward 
curve.  Convex,  or  straight,  slopes  will  invariably  slip  until  the  natural 
form  is  obtained,  and  in  cuttings  and  embankments  approaching  ten  feet 
in  height,  care  given  to  a  proper  construction  in  this  regard  is  always  pro- 
fitable. 

A  dry  stone  wall  at  the  foot  of  an  embankment  or  cutting  will  protect 
the  drain  from  slipping  earth.  A  coating  of  sod  is  one  of  the  best  protect- 
ors of  the  slope,  and  a  few  inches  of  vegetable  mould  over  the  surface,  with 
a  liberal  sowing  of  grass  seed,  is  a  measure  sometimes  adopted. 


SWAMP  ROADS. 

Roads  through  swamps  are  always  di£Bcult  to  maintain.  This  is  caused 
principally  by  water  under  the  road — a  lack  of  drainage.  This  is  aug- 
mented by  the  fact  that  the  soil  is  usually  a  vegetable  mould,  which  be- 
comes particularly  soft  and  yielding  when  wet.  The  water  soaking  under 
the  road,  is  drawn  up  into  the  entire  grade,  keeping  the  roads  in  a  con- 
stantly soft,  damp  and  yielding  condition.  It  ruts  readily,  the  coating 
of  metal  placed  on  the  road  Is  cut  through,  and  a  complete  breaking  up  of 
the  road  then  results. 

The  chief  difference  between  a  swamp  road,  however,  and  one  on  high 
land,  is  the  matter  of  drainage — a  complete  proof,  if  other  evidence  were 
lacking,  that  the  most  necessary  rule  to  be  observed  in  making  good  roads 
is  to  provide  good  drainage. 

In  making  a  road  through  a  swamp,  every  opportunity  should  be  taken 
lo  carry  the  water  away  from  the  roadside.  If  this  can  be  perfectly  done, 
it  will  cease  to  be  a  swampy  road,  in  spite  of  any  difference  in  the  quality 
of  the  soil.  It  is  too  often  supposed  that,  by  throwing  up  a  sufiBciently 
high  grade,  and  piling  on  a  great  quantHy  of  gravel,  a  permanent  road 
must  result.  This  will  succeed  in  rare  instances  only,  where  the  soil  u  of  a 
firm  quality.  Care  should  be  taken  to  see  that  outlets  for  drains  are  pro- 
vided.    A  dram  without  an  outlet  is  useless. 

Pending  the  time  when  sufficient  drainage  can  be  had,  the  best  that 
can  be  done  is  to  lay  a  corduroy  foundation,  on  this  place  a  covering  of 
earth,  and  a  surface  coat  of  gravel  or  broken  stone.  Rather  than  use  the  black 
vegetable  mould,  which  becomes  mucky  when  wet,  it  is  advisable  to  cover 
the  corduroy  with  clay  loam,  a  gravelly  loam,  sand  or  clay.  Sand,  when 
slightly  moist,  makes  a  good  foundation.  If  the  case  is  one  in  which  the 
road  passes  over  an  extremely  boggy  ground,  a  jrood  bottom  can  sometime^ 
be  made  by  throwing  in  a  thick  matting  of  willows  and  other  shrubs  and 
branches,  on  which  to  place  the  covering  of  earth,  then  gravel  or  stone. 
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REPAIRING  THE  ROAD5. 


The  repair  of  roads  is  as  important  as  their  construction.  Neglect  to 
beep  roadb  in  repair,  failure  to  repair  them  when  repair  is  first  needMl,  addi 
Tery  much  to  the  cost  of  roads.  A  good  road  which  is  not  kept  in  repair, 
yery  quickly  becomes  a  had  road,  and  the  object  of  the  original  expenditure 
is  thai  lost.  To  allow  roads  to  degenerate  for  want  of  repair,  means  an  im- 
mense waste  of  labor,  material  and  money,  which  has  to  be  made  up  in 
their  re-conetruction.  Wherever  good  roads  are  built,  arrangements 
should  be  made  for  a  careful  attention  to  their  repair. 

Boads  should  receive  constant  attention.  This  is  the  most  economical 
and  satisfactory  system  of  making  repairs.  Repairs  should  be  made,  not 
once  a  year,  nor  twice,  but  as  soon  as  signs  of  wear  appear.  Special  at- 
tention is  needed  in  early  spring  and  early  fall,  as  at  these  two  periods 
much  can  be  done  to  prepare  the  roads  for  the  ensuing  seasons  of  particu- 
larly severe  conditions. 

Repair  Under  the  Modern  System. 

It  is  one  of  the  great  advantages  of  the  new  system  of  road  manage- 
ment being  adopted  by  townships  and  counties,  that  men  can  be  employed 
to  work  on  the  roads  whenever  and  wherever  needed.     Neglect  to  keep  the 


A  County  Road  in  Haetiiigs. 

surface  of  a  road  smooth  and  in  repair  permits  it  to  break  up  badly  is  the 
spring  and  fall,  and  the  gravel  or  stone  is  largely  wasted,  being  mixed 
with  the  mud  from  beneath.  When  this  occurs  a  comparatively  great  ex- 
penditure is  needed  to  make  the  road  as  good  as  before. 

The  overseer  should  give  immediate  attention  to  all  emergency  work 
rendered  necessary  by  washouts,  etc.,  either  by  personal  or  hired  labor. 
He  should  be  able  to  send  a  man  over  the  roads  as  often  as  necessary  to 
repair  the  effect  of  ordinary  wear.  Better  still,  a  man  should  be  employed 
to  devote  his  whole  time  to  a  certain  mileage  of  roads,  to  make  repairs  as 
they  become  necessary. 

Where  a  council,  as  is  commonly  the  case,  provides  materials,  gravel, 
tile,  etc.,  tor  road  maintenance,  out  oY  the  general  funds,  one  man  with 
horse  and  cart,  and  help  when  required,  can  keep  in  repair  ten  miles  of 
gravel  or  stone  road,  at  a  cost  nut  exceeding  the  statute  labor  along  the 
roail  commuted  at  one  dollar  a  day. 
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Smooth  Roads  Last  Longer. 

A  smooth  road,  one  with  an  even  surface,  will  last  much  longer  than 
will  a  road  that  is  rough.  Everyone  has  observed  the  hollows  and  pitch- 
holes  formed  on  both  sides  of  a  wooden  culvert  or  bridge  projecting  above  the 
surface  of  the  road.  These  pitch-holes  form  because  every  vehicle  crossing 
the  bridge  drops  down  with  a  heavy  jolt.  Shallow  at  first,  the  deeper  the 
holes  become  the  more  rapidly  they  increase  in  size  and  depth,  because  the 
pounding  action  of  the  wheels  increases  with  the  depth.  Water  collects  and 
remains  in  these  holes,  and  assists  the  wearing  action  of  the  wheels.  The 
same  process  of  wear  is  going  on  at  many  places  in  the  road,  other  than 
at  bridges  and  culverts.  Wherever  there  is  a  roughness  of  any  kind,  a 
projecting  or  loose  stone,  a  soft  or  hollow  spot  in  the  road,  there  is  the  same 
pounding  action  of  the  wheels  assisted  by  the  collecting  of  pools  of  water, 
which  lie  in  every  depression.  In  the  spring  of  the  year,  on  roads  which 
have  been  drifted,  and  on  which  the  snow  lies  unevenly,  the  shallow  places 
melt  first,  leaving  the  gravel  or  stone  road  exposed  in  spots ,  with  mounds 
of  snow  on  each  side.  Here  the  same  action  goes  on.  Wheels  drop  into 
the  depressions  kept  soft  by  the  melting  snow.  Pitch-holes  commence,  and 
a  few  days  of  traffic  break  up  the  road,  and  do  a  great  amount  of  injury. 

Keep  the  Wheel  Tracks  Filled. 

Wheel  tracks  very  soon  form  after  a  road  is  first  metalied  with  gravel 
or  broken  stone,  particularly  if  not  thoroughly  consolidated  with  a  roller. 
In  forming  these  tracks,  a  certain  amount  of  the  metal  is  forced  downward, 
by  the  wheels,  but  a  greater  portion  is  crowded  outward.  In  this  way,  when 
wheel  tracks  are  not  filled,  they  become  the  weakest  part  of  the  road. 
Whereas  the  portion  of  the  road  supporting  the  wheels  should  have  the 
greatest  strength.  These  tracks  or  ruts  should  not  be  allowed  to  remam 
in  the  road.  But,  when  they  have  formed,  they  should  be  filled  by  draw- 
lag  metal  into  them  again  with  a  grading  machine  or  by  the  use  of  a  rake* 
By  giving  constant  attention  lo  tli»*8e  tracks  until  the  road  is  thoroughly 
consolidated,  koeping  the  road  in  proper  shape,  and  the  road  metal  in  placet 
the  v/heel  tracks  become  what  they  should  be,  the  strongest  part  of  the  road, 
almost  as  firm  as  two  lines  of  steel.  When  once  a  well-drained  road  has 
been  given  a  proper  form,  and  lb  thoroughly  consolidated  in  i^is  way.  the 
subsequent  cost  of  maintenance  is  greatly  reduced. 

Repair  the  First  Year. 

A  road  as  commonly  built  for  country  traffic  should  receive  as  much 
attention  the  first  year  after  construction  as  it  would  require  in  the  follow- 
ing t^'o  years.  This  is  especially  necessary  if  gravel  or  stone  is  placed 
loosely  on  the  road  and  left  for  traffic  to  consolidate. 

Defects  of  construction  will  become  apparent.  Settlements  and  hollows 
should  not  be  allowed  to  hold  water  and  create  pitch-holes  for  want  of  a 
load  of  metal.  Drains  should  not  be  allowed  to  become  obstructed,  thereby 
saturating  and  softening  the  whole  roadbed.  Culverts  should  not  stand 
full  of  water  to  be  burst  by  the  expanding  ice  because  of  neglected  outlets. 
An  almost  inexhaustible  list  of  these  everyday  occurrences  could  be  men- 
tioned, which  in  themselves  apparently  trifling,  become  in  the  aggregate 
of  very  great  importance.  Roadmaking  is  made  up  of  details  none  of  which 
can  be  overlooked,  except  at  a  loss.  By  giving  constant  attention  to  these, 
more  especially  for  the  first  year  after  construction,  better  roads  and  great 
saving  in  cost  will  result. 
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GRADING  MACHINES. 

The  grading  machine  is  unquestionably  the  most  generally  useful  of 
modem  roadmaking  implements^  on  roads  of  the  class  being  built  in  On- 
tario. A  road  grader  is  a  necessity  in  every  township  where  good  roads 
are  being  constructed.  By  their  use,  the  cost  of  grading  the  roads  is  great- 
ly reduced,  and  a  great  improvement  in  the  making  and  repair  of  roads 
is  effected.  They  are  of  greatest  value  in  townships  where  gravel  and 
broken  stone  are  not  to  be  had,  and  dependence  must  be  placed  on  earth 
roads.  At  the  same  time,  they  are  none  the  less  a  necessity  in  the  con- 
struction and  repair  of  gravel  and  broken  stone  roads;  and  even  among 
stumps  and  stones,  when  properly  handled,  they  work  in  a  most  sui^prising 
manner. 

A  few  years  ago  the  most  pretentious  roadmaking  implement  in  any 
of  the  township  municipalities  was  the  drag  scraper.  The  most  widely 
used  of  the  more  modem  implements  is  now  the  road  grader,  and  this  has 
almost  revolutionized  the  cost  of  preliminary  earthwork,  while  it  is  exceed- 
ingly useful  in  the  repair  of  old  roads.  The  majority  of  townships  have 
only  one,  quite  a  number  have  two,  while  others  have  three  and  even  four. 
With  about  three  hundred  in  all  throughout  the  Province,  the  outlay  for 
graders,  at  an  average  cost  of  |250  each,  represents  a  total  investment  of 
175,000. 

Road  graders  are  now  so  commonly  used  in  the  construction  and  repair 
of  roads,  and  their  utility  is  so  generally  recognized,  that  it  is  scarcely  ne- 
cessary to  urge  their  adoption.  They  are  modern,  labor-saving  implements, 
which  do  their  work  better  and  more  cheaply  than  can  be  done  by  handt 
and  that  nearly  three  hundred  townships  of  Ontario  have  purchased  them 
is  forcible  evidence  of  their  value.  It  is  not  their  use  which  it  now  seems 
necessary  to  urge,  but  rather  there  is  need  of  guarding  against  their  misuse. 

Councils  have  too  often  rested  content  with  merely  buying  a  grader, 
satisfied  that  in  so  doing  they  have  done  their  whole  duty.  Unfortunately, 
the  grading  machine  is  not  possessed  of  intelligence;  it  does  not  know  when 
or  how  a  road  should  be  graded.  So  that,  unless  a  method  is  established, 
and  unless  a  capable  man  is  engaged  to  operate  it,  the  grader  is  likely  to 
givf  but  little  service. 

Plan  the  5ea3on's  Work. 

A  matter  of  first  importance  in  making  good  use  of  a  grader  is  to  plan 
the  season's  work  in  advance. 

The  township  road  commissioners,  councillors  or  a  committee  of  the 
council  (according  to  the  local  system  of  road  management)  should  go  over 
the  roads  early  in  the  year  and  determine  what  grading  is  required. 

This  work  should  be  staked  out  according  to  the  definite  width  and  di- 
mensions of  roads  as  required  by  township  regulations.  The  grader,  when 
it  commences  in  the  spring,  should  proceed  to  each  piece  of  work  consecu- 
tively, and  should  be  in  use  continuously  until  all  the  grading  is  done  for 
that  year. 

In  some  townships  it  is  customary  for  the  grading  machines  to  go  here 
and  there  over  the  township  without  method — one  day  on  one  side  of  the 
township,  next  day  on  the  opposite  side,  then  to  another  distant  part,  back- 
ward and  forward,  wasting  a  considerable  part  of  the  wages  of  men  and 
teams  in  moving  from  one  part  of  the  township  to  another.  By  following 
a  well-considered  schedule  the  cost  of  moving  the  machine  between  the 
different  pieces  of  work  is  reduced  to  a  minimum. 
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Use  When  the  Oround  is  Moist. 


Airangementa  stould  be  made  every  spring  to  have  the  grader  in  use 
as  Boon  as  the  ground  is  sufficiently  dry.  The  aoil  is  then  In  its  best  con- 
dition for  manipulation,  having  been  mellowed  by  frost;  the  roads  are 
rough' and  most  in  need  of  treatment.  Roads  which  are  properly  graded 
early  in  spring  are  at  once  compacted  by  traffic,  and  they  will  remain  'H 
their  best  condition  all  summer.  If  the  work  is  left  until  late  in  the  sea- 
son, clay  soils  become  baked  and  hardened,  difficult  to  handle,  and  rough 
when  finished.  Sandy  soils  if  loosened  up  late  in  the  year  will  be  much 
more  dusty  than  if  treated  early  in  the  spring,  when  they  are  damp  and 
readily  compacted  by  traffic. 

An  Active,  Energetic  Operator, 

One  of  the  first  essentials  in  providing  that  the  roads  will  be  properly 
graded  is  to  select  the  right  man  to  operate  the  grader.  He  should  be 
active  and  energetic,  with  some  mechanical  experience;  one  who  will  take 


an  interest  in  hia  work,  who  will  make  a  study  of  roadmaking  and  who 
will  be  willing  to  follow  the  instructions  given  him  by  the  township  road 
commissioner  or  councillor  having  supervision  of  the  work. 

Employ  a  Permanent  Operator. 

When  such  a  man  is  found  he  should  be  engaged  from  year  to  year 
BO  that  his  growing  experience  will  render  him  more  efficient.  There  are 
some  townships  which  do  not  employ  a  regular  operator,  but  instead  allow 
the  grading  machine  to  be  handled  by  anyone  and  everyone.  In  some  cases 
it  ia  even  passed  around  in  the  performance  of  statute  labor  from  beat  to 
heat.  Managed  in  so  careless  a  manner,  a  grading  madjine  will  be  a 
Bonrce  of  disappointment  only. 
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Use  the  Horses  for  the  Season. 

The  same  horses  should  be  used  in  operating  the  grader  for  an  entire 
season,  nt  least.  **Green"  horses  are  very  awkward,  will  not  pull  together, 
waste  much  time,  and  even  a  reliable  man  as  operator  cannot,  under  such 
circumstances,  perform  good  work.  It  is  a  great  waste  in  many  ways  to 
attempt  to  use  a  grading  machine  with  horses  provided,  as  is  sometimes 
done,  as  a  part  of  statute  labor.  Horses  used  continuously  become  accus- 
tomed to  the  work,  to  each  other,  to  the  driver,  and  will  produce  much 
better  results. 

Traction  Engine  in  Place  of  Horses. 

Some  townships,  instead  of  horses,  use  a  traction  engine  for  certain 
work.  Where  one  can  be  rented  from  a  local  thresher,  it  can  usually  be 
obtained  very  cheaply  in  the  early  part  of  the  year.  Where  a  considerable 
stretch  has  to  be  graded  without  turning,  as  in  cutting  off  the  shoulders 
of  old  gravel  roads,  a  traction  engine  is  much  preferable  to  horses.  It  is 
more  steady,  aud  does  not  stop  to  rest. 

Plan  of  Road. 

The  township  regulations  as  to  the  width  and  dimensions  of  road  should 
be  closely  followed  in  grading.  These  generally  provide  for  a  width  of 
twenty-four  feet  between .  the  inside  edges  of  the  open  drains  on  roads  of 
greatest  travel,  twenty  feet  on  roads  of  moderate  travel,  and  eighteen  feet 
on  roads  of  least  travel.  A  rise  of  from  half  an  inch  to  one  inch  to  the  foot^ 
from  the  inside  edge  of  the  drain  to  the  centre  of  the  road,  is  ample  crown 
for  a  new  road,  after  the  gravel  or  stone  has  been  placed  on  it.  More  than 
this  is  unnecessary,  and  an  injury.  There  is  a  tendency  in  the  use  of 
graders  to  crown  roads  excessively,  and  this  should  be  guarded  against. 

Extent  of  New  Road  to  be  Graded. 

Where  gravel  or  stone  is  regularly  used  for  surfacing  roads,  only  such 
an  ejxtent  of  new  road  should  be  graded  as  can  be  metalled  and  otherwise 
completed  in  the  one  summer.  If  this  is  not  done,  the  work  of  grading 
has  practically  to  be  done  over  in  many  cases  before  gravel  can  be  applied, 
as  the  road  will  be  so  much  cut  by  traffic  and  washed  out  by  rains  and 
freshets  of  the  ensuing  wet  seasons.  In  addition,  the  road  is  left  in  a  very 
soft  condition,  readily  turning  into  a  deep  slough  of  mud.  The  ideal 
method  for  making  a  good  road  for  traffic,  and  for  conserving  the  road 
metal,  is  to  roll  down  and  consolidate  the  grade  as  le^t  by  the  grader.  On 
this  should  be  placed  a  layer  of  broken  stone,  and  this  in  turn  rolled  down 
for  traffic. 

Old  Gravel  and  Sto^e  Roads. 

Road  graders  are  of  much  use  in  the  repair  of  old  gravel  and  stone 
roads,  in  restoring  the  crown,  but,  unfortunately,  it  is  no  exaggeration  to 
say.  that  miles  of  roads  have  been  ruined  by  misuse  of  graders  in  this  work. 
Oli  roads  are  commonly  flat,  sometimes  concave,  with  square  shoulders  at 
the  side.  In  repairing  these  roads  there  may  be  a  small  amount  of 
stone  which  has  been  crowded  out  by  the  wheels  of  vehicles,  and  which  it 
is  safe  to  draw  again  to  the  centre  of  the  road.  On  no  account  should  the 
square  shoulders  at  the  side  be  drawn  to  the  centre  of  the  road.  These 
fhoulders  are  composed  of  earth  and  sod,  and  if  placed  on  top  of  the  old 
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gravel  or  stone  foundation  will  merely  turn  to  slush  in  wet  weather  and 
utterly  ruin  the  road.  The  only  way  to  repair  such  roads  is  to  cut  ofE  these 
shoulders,  throwing  them  away  from  the  road  across  the  open  ditch,  if 
necessary,  and  then  to  restore  the  crown  by  placing  a  coat  of  new  gravel  in 
the  centre  of  the  road.  Thia  earth  removed  from  the  roadway  may  be  used 
in  filling  an  adjacent  ravine,  the  approach  to  a  bridge  or  culvert,  for  level- 
ling the  sides  of  the  road  allowance  or  in  numerous  other  ways  that  local 
conditions  will  suggest;  and  it  can  often  be  handled  most  conveniently  by 
means  of  a  wheeled  scraper. 

Filling  tlie  Wlieel  Tracks. 

Where  gravel  or  broken  stone  is  newly  spread  on  the  road,  wheel-trackfr 
very  quickly  form,  some  of  the  metal  being  forced  down  and  consolidated, 
the  remainder  being  crowded  outward.  If  this  metal  is  not  drawn  back 
to  fill  the  wheel  tracks,  ruts  are  likely  to  form ;  whereas  if  these  tracks  are 
filled  from  time  to  time  until  the  road  is  thoroughly  consolidated  they  become 
almost  as  firm  and  hard  as  two  lines  of  steel.  An  important  use  of  the  grader 
is  to  pass  it  up  one  side  of  the  road,  and  down  the  other  drawing  the  loose 
gravel  or  stone  back  into  the  wheel  tracks.  By  this  means  a  very  much 
more  serviceable  and  durable  road  is  produced.  A  grader  does  this  work 
more  cheaply,  but  if  one  cannot  be  had,  a  man  may  be  sent  over  the  road 
with  a  rake  from  time  to  time  until  the  wheel  tracks  are  filled  and  well 
consolidated. 


A  ROAD   ROLLER. 

Every  good  road  has  two  essential  features : 

(1)  The  foundation.  The  earth  sub-soil  is  firm;  well-drained  naturally 
or  artificially,  making  a  strong,  unyielding  foundation. 

(2)  The  wearing  surface.  The  wearing  surface  is  a  smooth,  hard  and 
compact  crust,  which  resists  wear,  sheds  water  readily,  and  distributes  the 
concentrated  wheel  load  over  a  greater  area  of  sub-soil. 

In  carrying  out  these  two  principles,  a  heavy  road  roller  ife  of  the 
greatest  value;  and  for  economical,  durable  and  serviceable  roadmaking  a 
roller  is  indispensable. 

A  road  should  first  be  properly  graded,  crowned  and  drained.  The 
roller  should  then  be  used  to  consolidate  this  earth  sub-soil  so  that  the 
gravel  or  stone  placed  on  it  will  not  be  forced  down  into  loose  earth,  but 
will  form  a  distinct  coating.  When  this  foundation  is  prepared,  the  metal 
can  be  placed  over  it,  and  rolled  and  consolidated  into  a  distinct  crust. 

if  a  Roller  Is  not  Used. 

If  the  gravel  or  other  road  metal  is  dropped  from  the  wagon  loosely 
on  a  soft  earth  foundation,  water  passes  into  the  sub-soil  as  through  a 
sieve.  Wheels  passing  over  the  road  when  in  such  a  condition  at  once  sink 
into  and  rut  not  only  the  gravel  but  the  earth  beneath.  Water  is  held  in 
ruts,  and  each  succeeding  vehicle  renders  their  condition  worse.  The  road 
thus  becomes  less  durable,  'since  the  gravel  and  stone,  being  mixed  with  the 
earth  from  beneath  it,  forms,  when  finally  consolidated  by  traffic,  a  weaker 
crust,  dusty  in  summer,  muddy  in  wet  weather. 

Where  a  roller  cannot  be  used,  special  care  should  be  taken  to  keep 
the  wheel  tracks  filled  until  they  are  thoroughly  hardened,  drawing  the 
metal  into  them  from  time  to  time  with  a  rake,  or  the  grading  machine. 
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The  consolidation  of  loosely  spread  stone  or  gravel  by  traffic  is  a  slow 
process,  causing  much  inconvenience  to  travel,  during  which  the  earth  or 
sub-soil  becomes  mixed  with  the  stone.  Earth  intermixed  with  stone 
prevents  the  strong  mechanical  bond  which  clean  metal  will  assume  when 
the  stones  are  wedged  one  against  the  other  by  a  roller.  The  particles  of 
earth,  when  wet,  have  a  lubricating  influence  on  the  stone,  and  under  the 
action  of  wheels  the  surface  is  more  readily  broken  up.  By  the  use  of  a 
roller  the  earth  sub-soil  can  be  first  thoroughly  consolidated.  The  stone 
should  be  placed  on  this  foundation  in  layers,  and  each  layer  well  com- 
pacted. In  this  way  a  smooth,  durable,  waterproof  coating  of  stone,  free 
from  earthy  material,  can  be  laid  over  a  firm  foundation.  A  road  should 
be  made  for  traffic,  not  by  it.  To  leave  loose  gravel  and  stone  in  the  road- 
way is  neither  an  agreeable  method  of  constructing  a  road,  nor  will  it  pro- 
duce the  most  durable  road. 

Further  Benefits. 

Among  the  further  benefits  to  be  derived  from  the  use  of  a  roller  on 
country  roads  are : 

(1)  A  good  road  is  at  once  made  for  vehicles. 

(2)  A  dirt  track  is  not  made  by  vehicles  near  the  ditch,  to  avoid  a  pile 
of  loose  stone  or  gravel,  so  that  the  side  of  the  road  is  not  cut  up  in  such  a 
way  as  to  interfere  with  surface  drainage. 

(3)  Traffic  is  not  inconvenienced  in  the  fall  by  being  forced  to  drive 
through  loose  gravel  or  crushed  stone. 

(4)  The  gravel  or  stone  is  not  forced  down  into  the  sub-soil  by  the 
wheels  and  feet  of  the  horses,  is  not  churned  and  mixed  with  the  earth,  and 
there  is  in  this  way  a  great  saving  in  the  amount  of  metal  needed  on  the 
road. 

(5)  There  is  a  great  saving  in  labor,  and  the  roller  is  exceedingly  use- 
ful in  repairing  the  roads. 

Crossing:  Bridges- 

An  impediment  to  the  use  of  heavy  rollers  in  a  good  many  townships 
is  the  insufficient  strength  of  bridges  and  culverts ;  and  while  valid  in  some 
instances,  the  objection  is  liable  to  exaggeration  in  others.  Weak  wooden 
bridges  and  culverts  could  in  many  cases  be  temporarily  strengthened  suffi- 
ciently; while  in  others,  they  could  be  entirely  avoided  by  first  completing 
the  rolling  on  one  side  and  then  passing  around  a  block  or  so  to  commence 
work  on  the  other. 

Using  tlie  Roller. 

The  amount  of  rolling  which  can  be  done  in  a  day  varies  according  to 
the  quality  of  metal  used,  the  kind  and  amount  of  binder,  the  thickness  of 
the  layer  of  stone  rolled  and  the  weight  and  type  of  roller.  With  broken 
limestone,  rolled  by  a  twelve-ton  steam  roller,  the  amount  of  stone  compacted 
will  average  between  forty  and  fifty  cubic  yards  in  a  day  of  ten  hours. 

Rolling  should  commence  at  the  side  of  the  road,  approaching  the 
centre  gradually.  If  the  roller  is  first  passed  over  the  centre  the  loose 
metal  is  crowded  out,  and  the  shape  of  the  road  injured.  The  earth  found- 
ation should  be  rolled,  and  each  succeeding  layer  up  to  the  top  dressing. 
When  the  latter  is  put  on,  the  rolling  should  be  continued  in  wet  weather 
until  the  road  is  thoroughly  compact  and  solid,  able  to  resist,  without  dis- 
placement, the  heaviest  load  passing  over  it. 
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Kind  and  Cost. 

There  are  different  classes  of  rollers.  The  horse  rollers  weighing  six 
or  eight  tons  will  do  if  a  steam  roller  cannot  be  afforded,  but  the  horse 
roller  is  not  sufficiently  heavy  for  the  best  results.  It  has  to  be  used  much 
longer  than  the  steam  roller.  The  feet  of  the  horses,  in  exerting  suffi- 
cient strength  to  move  the  roller,  sink  into  and  disturb  the  road  metal,  and 
injure  the  shape  and  quality  of  the  roadway,  while  on  hills  it  is  at  a  dis- 
advantage. 

The  steam  rollers  are  of  various  weights,  ranging  from  eight  to  twenty 
tons.  Rollers  of  fifteen  tons  weight  are  those  generally  used  by  the  towns 
and  cities  of  Ontario.  The  cost  of  horse  rollers  is  usually  about  |90  per 
per  ton,  or  from  |400  to  |600  each.  Horse  rollers  are,  however,  generally 
60  constructed  that  the  weight  may  be  increased  by  iron  castings;  so  that 
a  roller  of  five  tons  may  be  made  to  w^igh  about  eight.  Steam  rollers  cost 
about  f3,000.  For  operation,  a  horse  roller,  with  two  teams,  will  cost  |6 
per  day.  A  steam  roller  will  cost  f  10  a  day,  including  interest  and  depre^ 
ciation,  but  will  do  several  times  the  amount  of  work  done  by  a  horse  roller, 
so  that  the  saving  in  operation  is  considerable. 

Cost  per  Mile  per  Year. 

Hastings  and  Wentworth  are  using  steam  rollers  on  their  county  roads. 
In  Simcoe  county,  both  steam  and  horse  rollers  are  used.  Numerous  town- 
ships report  the  use  of  horse  rollers  on  their  roads. 

The  objection  to  the  purchase  of  steam  rollers  by  townships  is  their 
cost.  It  is,  however,  but  a  matter  of  time  when  this  will  be  overcome. 
The  price  may  or  may  not  be  reduced,  but  in  the  meantime  an  appreciation 
of  good  roads  will  grow,  the  value  of  good  roads  wil  be  more  realized,  rural 
population,  wealth,  and  traffic  must  increase,  so  that  all  influences  will 
tend  toward  the  gradual  use  of  rollers  by  townships. 

A  roller,  at  first  sight,  may  appear  to  be  an  expensive  implement. 
But  this  should  be  considered  in  its  relation  to  the  work  it  will  perform. 
The  cost  is  not  confined  to  one  mile  of  road,  but  is  spread  over  a  great  many 
miles;  is  not  used  up  in  one  year,  but  will  last  for  many  years.  The  cost 
per  mile  of  road  per  annum  is  but  slight,  and  the  saving  through  greater 
durability  will  return  the  outlay  many  times. 


A  ROCK  CRU5HER. 


A  rock  crusher  is  a  great  aid  to  economical  and  efficient  road  build- 
ing, particularly  where  gravel  is  scarce  or  of  a  poor  quality,  and  where 
stone  can  be  obtained.  A  gravel  road  is  more  easily  built  than  a  broken 
stone  road,  but  the  latter  properly  constructed  is  much  more  durable  and 
repays  the  extra  cost. 

Stone  for  roadmaking  is  now  rarely  broken  by  hand.  With  existing 
high  wages  and  scarcity  of  labor,  hand  broken  stone  is  scarcely  to  be  con- 
sidered in  Canada,  ,as  a  material  for  roadmaking.  In  occasional  instances 
prisoners  at  the  county  gaol  take  exercise  at  a  stone  heap,  or  old  men  who 
would  otherwise  have  to  be  cared  for  by  charity  are  allowed  to  earn  a  little 
money  by  breaking  stone  for  a  municipal  corporation;  but  the  quantity  of 
stone  prepared  in  this  way  is  very  limited.  By  means  of  the  stone  crusher, 
the  difficulty  of  higher  wages,  and  scarcity  of  labor  is  largely  overcome, 
and  broken  stone,  for  roadmaking,  is  being  placed  within  the  reach  of  all. 
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The  work  is  done  cheaply  and  quickly,  and  while  more  expensive  than 
gravel,  a  much  more  durable  road  can  be  constructed.  Even  in  the  treat- 
ment of  gravel,  a  crusher  is  often  very  valuable,  especially  if  it  contain* 
many  large  stone  and  boulders. 

Types  of  Crushers. 

These  machines  are  made  after  various  patterns,  the  main  division 
being  into  rotary  and  jaw  crushers.  Some  of  the  smaller  sizes  are  set  on 
wheels,  and  may  be  moved  readily  from  place  to  place.  Others  are  for 
stationery  work,  in  a  quarry,  or  at  a  point  to  which  stone,  field  boulders, 
etc.,  are  brought  to  be  broken.  They  are  operated  by  steam  power,  a  trac- 
tion engine  or  stationary  engine,  or  by  an  electric  motor,  as  circumstances 
render  most  advantageous.  Some  municipalities  owning  a  steam  roller  ob- 
tain power  from  it,  but  this  is  apt  t^  injure  the  roller. 

Operation. 

Where  field  boulders  are  plentiful,  the  property  owners  are  very  glad, 
as  a  rule,  to  have  a  means  of  disposing  of  them,  especially  when  they  cun 
be  hauled  in  winter  time.  If  the  stone  is  stored  for  future  crushing  it 
should  be  put  in  piles  on  both  sides  of  where  the  crusher  is  to  be  set  up. 
Much  can  be  saved  by  setting  up  a  crusher  so  that  it  can  be  fed  directly 
from  the  wagons,  instead  of  wheeling  the  stones  in  barrows.  To  permit  of 
this,  in  Brantford,  the  crusher  is  permanently  set  ^  an  excavation  on  iv 
hill-side  at  the  river,  wagons  driving  over  the  crusher;  while  in  Berlin  a 
platform  is  erected  to  the  level  of  the  crusher.  Where  quarry  stone  is 
used,  it  should  be  crushed  at  the  quarry,  as  less  handling  is  then  required. 
The  broken  stone  should  always  be  received  into  bins  from  the  crusher,  and 
from  these  a  wagon  containing  a  quarter  of  a  cord  can  be  loaded  in  from  two 
to  four  minutes. 

A  Rotary  Screen. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  features  of  a  crusher  is  that  by  attaching  to 
it  a  rotary  screen  the  crushed  stone  may  be  separated  into  grades  according 
to  size.  By  placing  the  coarse  stone  in  the  bottom  of  the  road,  and  the  fin* 
est  on  top,  a  smoother  and  more  durable  road  is  obtained. 

The  size  of  crusher  commonly  used  is  such  as  will  crush  an  average 
of  seventy-five  to  one  hundred  cubic  yards  in  ten  hours.  Where  field 
stone  is  used,  or  where  quarries  are  numerous  throughout  the  township,  a 
portable  crusher  is  desirable;  but  if  the  crusher  is  to  remain  stationary  for 
a  considerable  time,  a  portable  crusher,  is  at  a  disadvantage.  The  screen 
used  should  be  of  the  rotary  type,  to  which  the  stone  is  carried  in  a  chain 
elevator.  The  screen  is  usually  perforated  so  as  to  separate  the  stone  into 
four  grades — the  stone  dust  or  ''screenings'*;  such  as  will  pass  through  a  one 
inch  ring;  such  as  will  pass  through  a  two  and  a  half  inch  ring;  and  the 
larger  and  irregular  sizes.  From  the  screen  the  stone  passes  to  bins,  and 
fmin  these  through  chutes  to  the  waggons.  For  a  crusher  of  the  capacity 
suggested,  an  engine  of  about  fifteen  horse-power  is  desirable. 

The  Cost. 

The  cost  of  crushing  varies,  and  is  different  even  for  different  locali- 
ties in  the  same  township,  but  where  the  haul  from  the  crusher  to  the  road 
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does  not  exceed  half  a  mile,   and  apart  from  the  cost  of  quarrying,  the 

daily  cost  of  crushing  is  approximately  as  follpvs : 

Foreman $3  00 

Engineer  2  00 

Two  men  feeding  at  crusher 3  00 

Two  teuna  hauling  away 6  00 

Two  men  loading  at  quarry 3  00 

Team  hauling  to  cruaher 3  00 

One  man  at  bin 1  60 

One  man  spreading  on  road 1  50 

Fuel,  oil,  waste,  etc 3  00 

«S4  00 
The  cost  of  a  crusher  varies  from  time  to  time,  and  intending  pur- 
chasers should  communicate  with  the  manufacturers,  who  can  each  give 
their  figures.  The  cost  of  crusher  and  screen  may  be  placed  at  about  |1,000 
or  $1,100,  but  this  is  merely  an  approximation.  The  following  informa- 
tion supplied  by  township  clerks  and  others  will  indicate  the  general  prac- 
tice in  a  number  of  townships : 


Crushing  Stone  for  Lanark  County  RohiIk. 

Amellasburs. 

A  portable  crusher  purchased  in  1899;  capacity  about  ten  tons  per  day; 
engine  rented  for  |7  or  $8  per  day  with  two  men;  the  revolving  screen  not 
much  used,  but  the  stone  sometimes  screened  into  two  grades;  field  stone 
used  sometimes,  delivered  free  at  crusher,  or  at  a  cost  not  exceeding  five 
cents  per  cubic  yard;  employed  in  operation,  generally  three  or  more  teams 
wi<.h  drivers,  one  engineer,  man  to  feed  the  crusher,  and  two  or  three  to 
see  that  the  crushers  are  kept  running  and  assist  with  crushed  stone;  wages 
41.00  to  $1.50  for  ten  hours  labor;  a  grader  was  purchased  the  same  year 
and  found  very  valuable  in  properly  adjusting  the  roadbed  to  receive  the 
crushed  stone  or  gravel. 
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Belmont  and  Methuen. 

A  portable  crusher  purchased  in  1903,  cost  f900;  capacity,  sixty  cubic 
yards  per  day;  engine  rented  for  |3.i50  per  day;  field  stone  used  costing 
fl.50  per  cord  piled  at  the  crusher;  employed  in  operation,  five  teams  at 
12.50  per  day,  and  eight  men  at  $1.25  per  day. 

Bertie. 

A  portable  crusher  bought  in  1897,  capacity  about  sixty  cubic  yards 
per  day;  the  engine  rented  or  a  contract  usually  taken  by  owner  oi  engine 
costing  on  an  average  about  75  cents  per  yard  for  quarrying  and  crushing. 
A  Bcreener  has  been  used  separating  stone  into  two  sizes,  fine  and  two  and 
a  half  inches  in  diameter.  Quarry  stone  generally  used  costing  about  |1.50 
per  chord  piled  at  crusher;  contractor  employs  about  four  men,  and  the  town- 
ship teams  the  crushed  stone,  paying  an  average  of  about  40  cents  per  yard^ 
depending  upon  the  distance  to  be  hauled. 

Brighton  (Township.) 

A  portable  crusher;  the  township  bought  half  interest  from  the  Village 
of  Brighton  for  f250;  capacity,  ten  cords  per  day;  engine,  fourteen  horse 
power  rented  for  $5.00  per  day;  field  stone  used,  and  are  using  a  stone  wall; 
wages,  men  $1.25,  team  and  driver  $2.50  for  ten  hours;  number  of  teams 
according  to  distance  the  broken  stone  has  to  be  drawn. 

Burleigh  and  Anstruther. 

A  portable  crusher  purchased  1904;  cost  with  elevator,  $1,000:  capacity 
fifteen  cords  per  day;  thirteen  horse  power  engine  owned  by  township;  cost, 
$700;  stone  is  not  screened  but  broken  into  one  inch  diameter  and  smaller; 
field  stone  used.  The  clerk  says:  **Two  teams  with  three  men  would  keep 
crusher  going  if  the  stone  were  in  piles  and  h^d  not  to  be  pried  out  of  ground^ 
and  the  draw  was  not  over  five  hundred  yards.  There  are  employed  m 
operation:  1  foreman,  wages  $3.00;  1  engineer,  wages  $2.00;  four  teams^ 
wages  $2.75  in  half  mile  haul;  1  man  on  crusher,  wages  $1.50;  three  mei^ 
to  feed  crusher,  wages  $1.50  each;  three  men  to  load,  $1.50  each;  1  man 
to  spread,  $1.50.  Above  is  average  work;  it  varied  with  lenght  of  haul 
of  both  rough  and  crushed  stone.  Experts  stated  it  was  the  best  crushed 
stone  they  had  ever  seen.     Repairs  cost  nil." 

Camden. 

Portable  crusher  purchased  1903,  cost  $1,075;  three  wagons  cost  $450; 
stone  is  not  screened;  engine  rented  for  $5.00  per  day  including  engineer 
and  team  to  draw  water;  quarry  and  field  stone  used,  being  drawn  to  crush- 
er as  required;  employed  in  operation,  foreman,  $2.00  per  day;  four  men 
to  feed  crusher  at  $1.25  each  per  day;  four  men  to  load  stone  at  $1.25  per 
day  each,  two  teams  to  draw  stone  to  crusher  at  $3  per  day  each;  two  teams 
to  draw  stone  to  the  road  $3  per  day  each. 

Cornwall  Township. 

A  portable  crusher  purchased  1900;  cost  $1,800;  capacity,  six  to  eight 
cords  per  day;  engine  rented  for  $2.50  per  day;  field  stone  used  costing  at 
crusher  $2.50  per  cord;  screen  not  used;  wages,  men  $1.23  per  day;  teams 
$2.50  per  day. 
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Cumberland. 

Our  machine  is  portable;  made  in  Chicago;  bought  July,  1904;  its 
weight,  13,675  lbs.;  in  first-class  repair,  all  wearing  parts  new;  the  b'it- 
tom  price  for  new  machine  with  toteiXy  screen  and  attachments  f.  o.  b. 
Ottawa,  is  $1,300;  ours  cost  $800  with  elevator  and  chute  screen,  an  extra 
set  of  new  dies  and  70  feet  new  8-inch  belting,  rotary  screen  about  |125 
extra;  capacity,  about  six  toise  (35  toise  in  six  days);  did  not  run  much 
over  half  time  as  we  had  not  teams  enough  to  keep  it  clear;  the  machine 
would  handle  about  one  toise  an  hour;  a  13  horse  power  engine  is  rented 
at  $4.00  per  day  (10  hours);  the  crusher  is  set  in  a  quarry,  which  is  side 
hill  (lengthwise  with  hill),  the  broken  stone  dropping  into  a  cross  chute 
which  delivered  them  on  a  sloping  platform  at  foot  of  hill,  high  enough 
for  wagons  to  drive  under.  We  intend  doing  away  with  this  arrangement 
and  putting  in  a  rotary  screen  with  stone  bins,  as  most  of  our  work  will 
be  on  level  ground.  We  find  for  concrete  work  that  only  the  fine  dust 
should  be  taken  out  and  stone  screened  to  about  If  inches,  especially  where 
fillers  are  used.  We  have  no  experience  in  making  stone  roads  yet.  To 
quarry  stone  costs  about  |3.50  a  toise.  Two  good  men  can  feed  the  crusher 
with  two  carts  and  three  men  delivering"  stone  on  platform  where  the  haul 
is  not  more  than  say  thirty  yards.  We  paid  men  |l.50  a  day,  teams  |3.00 
a  day;  day's  work  for  team  five  trips,  two  miles;  load  1  1-2  yards  broken 
stone. 

Dei  by, 

A  portable  crusher;  cost,  $1,000;  capacity,  sixty  cubic  yards  per  day; 
engine  rented  for  $5.50  per  day  (owner  to  find  belt,  water  tank,  engineer 
and  oil,  the  council  to  furnish  fuel,  water  and  team  to  assist  in  moving); 
both  field  and  quarry  stone  used,  costing  about  25  cents  per  cubic  yard 
piled  at  the  crusher;  emploved  in  operation,  about  six  teams  with  team- 
sters at  f2.50  per  day,  and  six  men  at  $1.50  per  day. 

Drummond. 

A  portable  crusher  bought,  second-hand,  in  1897,  price  with  screen 
and  chute  for  loading,  $750;  capacity,  twelve  to  fifteen  cords  per  day;  the 
engine  owned  by  the  township;  bofh  field  and  quarry  stone  used;  costing 
$3.00  per  cord,  piled  at  the  crusher;  the  field  stone  is  put  in  the  bottom 
of  the  road  with  limestone  or  granite  on  top;  in  operation  there  are  em- 
ployed two  teams  to  handle  the  crusher,  at  $2.50  each  per  day;  engineer 
$2.00  per  day,  feeder  f2.00  per  day,  six  other  men  at  $1.50  per  day,  fuel 
$2.00  per  day,  total  $20.00  per  day. 

Hawkesbury  East. 

A  portable  crusher  purchased  1902;  capacity,  twelve  tons  per  day;  a 
twelve  horse  power  engine  owned  by  township;  stone  screened  into  three 
grades;  field  stone  used  costing  $3.00  a  standard,  piled  at  crusher. 

Hawkesbury  West. 

A  portable  crusher  purchased  July  11th,  1901,  at  a  cost  of  $1,050; 
operated  by  a  13  horse  power  traction  engine  owned  by  the  township;  stone 
screened  into  three  grades;  field  stone  used  costin-j  $3.00  per  cord  at  the 
crusher. 
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Luther  East. 

A  portable  crusher^  purchased  second-hand  in  1901  for  |450;  capacity, 
twenty-five  cubic  yards  per  day;  engine  rented  for  f3  per  day;  field  stone 
used  costing  30  cents  per  cubic  yard  at  the  crusher;  daily  cost  of  operation 
varies  according  to  haul,  but  is  about  as  follows:  Engineer,  |2.00;  four 
teams  with  teamsters,  |14.00;  man  feeding,  |1.50;  man  loading  stone  on 
wagons,  $1.50;  two  teams  with  teamsters  delivering,  f7.00;  man  spreading, 
fl.'SO;  total,  127.50. 

Montague. 

A  portable  crusher  purchased  in  1903,  cost  with  screen  and  wagon, 
$1,300;  capacity,  ten  to  fifteen  cords  per  day;  17  horse  power  traction  engine, 
owned  by  the  township,  cost  $1,500.  Stone  is  separated  by  the  rotary 
attachment  into  different  sizes  to  suit  different  conditions;  both  quarry  and 
field  stone  are  used,  costing  $1.50  to  $3.00  per  cord  according  to  condition 
and  distance  to  haul;  wages,  men,  $1.50  per  day,  teams,  $3  per  day. 

Oxford  West. 

A  portable  crusher  purchased  in  1902;  cost,  crusher  and  new  grader, 
$1,100  and  old  grader;  screen  not  used;  capacity,  fifteen  cords  per  day; 
engine  rented  for  $3.50  to  $4.00  per  day;  field  stone  sometimes  crushed 
when  donated  by  farmers,  but  the  crusher  more  especially  used  in  reducing 
coarse  gravel;  the  number  of  teams  and  men  employed  varies  according 
to  the  distance  the  material  has  to  be  drawn;  usually  employ  six  men  with 
the  crusher,  and  teams  enough  to  draw  to  the  desired  location;  wages,  $1.50 
for  men  and  $3.50  for  man  and  team  per  day. 

Pickering. 

A  portable  crusher  purchased  in  1903,  cost  $1,000,  capacity  eight  ioise 
per  day;  engine  rented  at  $1.00  per  hour;  field  stone  used;  cost  $5.50  per 
toise  piled  at  the  crusher  or  in  some  cases  for  cost  of  hauling;  employed 
in  operation,  overseer,  $2.00,  four  men  piling  and  assisting  to  feed  at 
$1.75  each;  three  teams  delivering  broken  stone  on  road  a^t  $3  each;  three 
teams  drawing  stone  from  field  to  crusher  at  $3.00  each;  if  crushing  from  a 
pile  the  last  item  goes  out. 

Richmond. 

A  portable  crusher  purchased  1903;  cost,  $900;  capacity,  six  toise  per 
day;  a  14  horse  power  engine  rented  for  $3  per  day;  field  stone  used;  em- 
ployed in  operation  three  to  five  teams  at  $2.50  per  day  and  five  men  at 
$1.25  per  day. 

5mith. 

A  portable  crusher  purchased  1899  for  $800,  screen  cost  $150;  capacity, 
ten  cordfii  per  day;  engine  rented  at  $5  per  day;  field  stone  used  costing, 
piled  at  crusher,  $2.50  per  cord;  the  screen  not  used;  cost  of  operation 
about  $30  per  day. 

Saltfieet. 

The  crusher  purchased  in  1903;  cost  with  screen  and  all  at- 
tachments, $1,000;  the  crusher  is  portable  and  can  be  set  up  in 
one  hour  if  in  a  favourable  place;  weight  in  ajl  about  eight  tons; 
last  fall  we  moved  twenty-four  miles  in  one  day  with  two  teams, 
sometimes  we  move  with  engine,  which  takes  it  along  very  nicely;  the 
capacity  of  the  crusher  is  about  twenty  cords  per  day.     T  have  often  seen 
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one-half  cord  go  through  in  ten  minutes,  but  that  depends  on  the  grade  of 
broken  stone  being  made,  and  the  system  of  getting  the  stone  to  and  from 
the  crusher.  I  ran  one  of  the  same  crushers  for  the  county  in  1899  and 
-on  one  job  we  crushed  for  thirty-six  days,  an  average  of  fourteen  cords  per 
.day.  That  is  about  as  good  as  we  can  do ;  but  for  a  day  or  two  have  crusned 
sixteen  cords  per  day  when  stone  is  handy.  We  rent  the  engine  for  f4.50 
to  $5.00  per  day  for  man  and  engine,  the  township  furnishing  fuel  and 
water.  The  crusher  is  very  easily  run,  almost  any  up-to-date  engine  will 
operate  it  and  give  steam  to  run  the  drill  at  the  same  time.  We  have  had 
the  crusher  run  with  a  twelve  horse  j^ower  engine,  and  give  good  satisfac- 
tion. We  set  up  as  convenient  to  stone  as  we  can,  generally  down  below 
the  quarry,  and  then  use  wheelbarrows.  But  if  not  convenient  to  the 
quarry,  we  use  carts,  and  set  the  crusher  on  level  ground,  build  platforms 
level  with  crusher,  and  dump  the  stone  on  crusher.  If  the  job  is  small,  we 
use  one  team  and  an  extra  wagon  at  the  crusher;  that  is  when  the  job  is  so 
•small  that  it  will  not  pay  to  set  it  up,  with  a  platform.  Our  crusher  last 
season  averaged  about  twelve  cords  per  day.  We  crush  for  our  own  town- 
ship, and  rent  to  the  county  for  $6.00  per  day  for  man  and  crusher.  For 
making  new  roads  we  generally  screen.  The  two-inch  mesh  screens  about 
like  common  gravel;  about  1^  inch  screenings  make  a  very  good  top  dres- 
•sing;  the  manufacturers  put  out  a  screen  not  quite  coarse  enough.  We  have 
them  made  out  of  coarse  wire,  making  the  mesE  about  one-third  of  an  inch 
square ;  for  repairing  old  roads  we  do  not  screen,  but  crush  say  about  1  inch* 
making  a  very  nice  job.  We  can  get  stone  quarried  for  $1.00  per  cord, 
(five  years  ago  in  the  county  for  80  cents  per  cord  quarried).  It  takes  two 
horses  and  two  carts,  a  man  to  run  the  horses  and  dump  the  carts,  two  men 
to  load  the  carts,  one  man  to  feed  crusher.  If  carried  to  the  crusher  with 
wheelbarrows,  four  men  will  put  up  twelve  cords  of  decent  stone 
per  day;  what  I  mean  by  ^'decent  stone"  is  stone  that  is  not  too 
small;  but  about  what  a  man  can  handle  makes  the  best  time.  We  have 
used  both  field  and  quarried  stone.  Our  total  cost,  drilling,  blasting,  crush- 
ing, and  teaming,  two  miles  or  three  miles,  is  about  $4.00  per  cord.  This 
includes  all  expenses  and  the  job  has  to  be  well  handled  to  keep  that  low 
in  price.  These  crushers  have  elevators;  we  can  elevate  10  feet  high;  some- 
times we  have  a  bin  holding  about  six  cords,  and  the  wagons  load  from  a 
chute;  if  there  is  not  a  bin,  we  have  an  extra  wagon,  more  than  we  have 
learns. — (Report  by  Township  Eoad  Commissioner.) 

St.  Vincent. 

A  portable  crusher;  cost  with  screen,  five  carts  and  three  sets  of  har- 
ness, $900;  capacity,  seventy  cubic  yards  per  day;  engine  rented  at  $6.00 
per  day;  stone  screened  into  three  grades;  field  stone  used  and  brought  a 
distance  of  two  miles  to  crusher  for  40  cents  per  yard.  In  operation  there 
are  employed  nine  men  and  three  horses  and  carts;  wages  $1.25  per  ten 
hour  day  for  men,  and  $1.00  each  for  horses. 

Winchester. 

A  portable  crusher  purchased  in  1900;  cost,  $1,000;  capacity,  60  cords 
per  day;  sixteen  horse  power  engine,  owned  by  the  township;  cost,  $875; 
^eld  stone  used,  costing  $2.00  per  yard  piled  at  the  crusher. 

A  portable  crusher;  cost,  $900;  screen,  $175;  capacity,  sixty  cubic 
yards  per  day;  engine  rented  for  $6.25  per  day  with  engineer  and  one  team; 
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Yons^e  and  Escott  Rear. 

both  field  and  quarry  stone  used,  piled  at  tlie  cruslier  by  statute  labor;  four 
teams  are  generally  employed  to  draw  the  crushed  stone  where  required, 
and  to  draw  water  for  the  engine ;  foreman  paid  {2.50  per  day,  the  balance 
of  the  work  done  with  statute  labor. 


CONCRETE. 


Concrete  is  one  of  the  most  important  and  valuable  materials  of  modem 
construction.  The  facility  with  which  it  can  be  moulded  makes  it  suitable 
for  a  great  variety  of  uses.  It  is,  when  properly  made,  of  good  materials, 
more  durable  than  stone  masonry,  and  costs  less.  While  costing  a  little 
more  than  timber  for  bridge  abutments  and  culverts,  it  is  so  much  more 
durable  that  after  a  term  of  years,  it  is  much  the  cheaper  of  the  two.  In 
road  and  street  works  it  is  used  for  concrete  tile,  bridge  abutments,  arches 
and  short  span  bridges  and  culverts,  bridge  floors,  foundation  for  pave- 
ments, curbs  and  gutters,  sidewalks,  retaining  walls,  and  other  purposes. 

Concrete  can  best  be  regarded  as  a  mixture  of  mortar  and  broken 
stone,  the  mortar  being  formed  from  a  mixture  of  sand  and  cement.  Given 
a  sample  of  broken  stone  in  a  vessel,  the  requisite  proportion  of  mortar  can 
be  gauged  by  pouring  water  into  the  vessel  until  the  stone  is  submerged. 
The  quantity  of  water  used  will  indicate  the  amount  of  mortar  required  to 
completely  fill  the  voids  in  the  stone.  The  proportionate  amount  of  cement 
needed  to  fill  the  voids  in  the  sand  can  be  gauged  in  the  same  way.  The 
proportions  of  cement,  sand  and  broken  stone  obtained  in  this  way  would 
provide,  with  perfect  mixing,  a  mortar  in  which  the  voids  in  the  sand  are 
filled  with  cement,  and  each  particle  of  sand  coated  with  cement;  it  would 
provide  a  concrete  in  which  the  interstices  of  the  stone  are  filled  with  this 
mortar,  and  each  stone  coated  with  mortar.  This  would  be  the  case  with 
perfect  mixing,  and  would  provide  a  theoretically  perfect  concrete.  Per- 
fect mixing  is  not  possible,  however,  and  it  is  necessary  to  provide  an 
amount  of  cement  in  excess  of  the  voids  in  the  sand,  and  an  amount  of 
mortar  in  excess  of  the  voids  in  the  stone. 

Gravel  vs.  Broken  Stone. 

In  place  of  using  cement,  sand  and  broken  stone,  concrete  may  be  made 
by  mixing  cement  and  gravel,  as  suitable  gravel  for  this  purpose,  is  itself 
a  mixture  of  sand  and  small  stones.  The  most  suitable  gravel  for  concrete 
is  one  which  is  a  close,  compact  mixture  of  sand  and  pebbles,  varying  from 
very  fine  to  coarse,  so  that  there  is  the  least  possible  percentage  of  voids 
in  the  mass. 

There  is  some  difEerence  of  opinion  as  to  the  relative  strengths  of  gravel 
and  broken  stone  in  concrete.  The  natural  inference  is  to  suppose  that  a 
rough,  irregular  surface  will  secure  greater  adhesion  than  one  that  is 
smooth.  However  that  may  be,  there  is  little  reason  to  doubt  that  gravel 
will  make  a  good  concrete,  but  there  is  a  right  and  wrong  way  of  using 
gravel.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  find  cement  and  gravel,  just  as  it  is  taken 
from  the  pit,  mixed  to  form  a  concrete.  Remembering  the  proper  composi- 
tion of  concrete  and  placing  beside  this  the  fact  that  gravel  usually  con- 
tains sand,  but  not  in  any  definite  proportions,  and  that  some  pockets  of 
"gravel"  may  be   almost  completely  sand,   while  in   the   luyers   adjoining 
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there  may  be  little  if  any  sand,  and  that  many  gravel  beds  contain  much 
clay  or  earthy  material,  it  will  be  readily  understood  why  it  is  that,  in 
some  cases,  concrete  mixed  in  this  way  may  bo  successful,  yet  .it  will  al- 
ways be  uncertain  and  hazardous.  The  only  safe  method  is  to  separate  the 
stone  and  sand  composing  the  gravel  by  screening,  tlien  to  mix  cement, 
■and  and  clean  stone  uniformly  and  in  their  right  proportions. 

The  ProportioDS. 

The  proportions  of  cement,  sand  and  broken  stone  (or  cement  and 
gravel)  to  be  used  in  mixing  concrete,  vary  for  different  classes  of  work. 
With  proper  mixing  and  good  materials,  a  satisfactory  concrete  for  walls 
or  bridge  aliutments  can  be  formed  from  cement,  snnd  and  broken  stone,  in 
the  proportions  of  one  of  cement,  three  of  sand  and  six  of  broken  stone.  It 
is  recognized  that  the  greatest  strength  in  concrete  can  be  obtained  by  mak- 
ing the  mortar  rich  is  cement,  rather  than  lessening  the  quantity  of  stone, 
but  beyond  providing  for  a  strong  adhesion  of  mortar  and  stone,  little  -8 
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gained  by  making  the  mortar  materially  stronger  than  the  stone.     For  an 
arch  or  bridge  floor  it  will  be  well  to  use  a  richer  concrete,  in,  say,  the  pro- 
portions of  one  of  cement,  two  of  sand,  and  four  of  broken  stone. 

For  concrete  tile,  one  of  cement  to  three  of  fine  gravel  is  desirable. 
Where  natural  gravel  is  used  in  place  of  sand  and  broken  atone  for  walls 
and  abutments,  the  proportions  should  be  one  of  coment  to  six  or  eight  of 
gravel.  Fine  gravel  requires  more  cement  than  does  coarse  gravel.  For  an 
arcli  or  bridge  floor,  the  proportion  may  be  one  of  cement  to  Ave  of  gravel. 

Rubble  Concrete. 

The  cost  of  the  abutments  may  be  lessened,  where  they  are  of  suiB- 
cient  thickness,  by  the  use  of  rubble  concrete.  The  casing  or  curbing  must 
be  built  up  as  the  laying  of  the  concrete  proceeds.     Within  the  casing  and 
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firmly  tamped  against  it,  there  should  be  placed  fine  conci^ce  to  a  thick- 
ness of  about  six  inches.  This  will  form  a  shell  for  the  abutment,  inside 
of  which  large  stones  may  be  placed  in  rack-and-pinion  order,  ends  up. 
There  should  be  a  space  of  at  least  two  inches  between  the  stones,  filled 
with  fine  concrete,  and  all  firmly  rammed.  The  outer  shell  of  fine  con- 
crete should  al\^ays  te  kept  built  up  six  inches  or  so  in  advance  of  the 
rubble  work.  The  rubble  should  be  laid  in  layers,  and  each  layer  well 
flushed  with  a  layer  of  fine  concrete. 

Wet  or  Dry  Concrete. 

The  amount  of  water  to  be  used  in  mixing  concrete  is  a  subject  of  some 
controversy,  some  engineers  preferring  to  mix  a  moderately  dry  concrete, 
others  believing  it  better  to  have  it  very  wet.  Some  consider  that  it  should 
have  about  the  consistency  of  freshly  dug  earth;  others  that  it  should  flow 
more  readily.  There  would  appear  to  be  a  medium  point,  at  which  the 
best  results  are  reached,  the  concrete  being  merely  such  that  it  can  be  con- 
solidated readily,  and  well  tamped  against  the  casing,  so  that  the  mould 
will  be  entirely  filled,  and  the  surface  of  the  work  smooth,  when  the  casing 
is  taken  away.  With  sufficient  water,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the 
hardening  and  crystallizing  of  the  concrete  is  more  perfect,  and  that  a 
more  compact  stone  is  produced.  The  materials  forming  the  concrete 
should  first  be  mixed  dry.  The  water  should  then  be  slowly  added,  and  the 
whole  thoroughly  intermixed  until   it  is  uniformly  dampened. 

Clean   Material. 

It  is  very  necessary  to  see  that  the  sand  and  stone  used  in  making  the 
concrete  do  not  contain  an  undesirable  amount  of  clay,  loam,  vegetable  or 
other  matter  which  will  act  as  an  adulterant,  and  result  in  a  weak  and 
friable  concrete.  If  such  matter  is  intermixed  with  the  stone  it  is  well 
to  flush  it  away  with  a  stream  of  water.  Large  stone  used  in  rubble 
concrete  should  be  also  cleaned  in  this  way.  It  is  well,  particularly  in  hot 
weather,  to  dampen  the  stone  before  mixing  it  with  the  mortar.  The  heat 
of  the  stone  in  hot  weather  causes  the  moisture  of  the  mortar  to  evaporate, 
causes  it  to  set  too  quickly,  and  at  all  times  there  is  more  or  less  absorption 
from  the  mortar  in  immediate  contact  with  the  stone,  unless  the  stone,  aa 
intimated,  has  been  dampened. 

Mixing. 

The  concrete  should  be  mixed  at  a  point  convenient  to  the  work,  on  a 
platform' which  is  sometimes  specified  as  water-tight,  but  the  concrete  will 
quickly  make  it  ^o.  It  should  be  mixed  in  just  such  quantity  as  is  re- 
quired, and  a  constant  stream  kept  passing  to  the  work.  It  should  be  laid 
in  layers,  and  each  layer  thoroughly  rammed  until  moisture  appears  on 
the  surface.  Concrete  which  has  commenced  to  harden  before  being  used, 
should  be  thrown  away,  as  it  will  not  set  a  second  time. 

The  platform  should  be  about  14  by  16  feet,  a  size  on  which  four  men 
can  conveniently  work,  mixing  one  cubic  yard  at  a  time.  The  mixing 
should  be  done  with  short  handled,  square  cornered  shovels,  the  concrete 
being  not  merely  turned  over,  but  scattered  by  a  twirling  motion  of  thft 
shovel.  This  twirling  motion  cannot  be  given  with  long-handled  shovels. 
Energetic  workmen  who  scatter  the  concrete  in  thjs  way,  can  mix  the  ma- 
terials more  perfectly  in  three  handlings,  than  indifferent  men  can  do  in 
half   a   dozen   handlings  by   lazily   turning   the  concrete   over.     The  mare 
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thorough  mixing  can  be  aided  by  a  man  or  boy  raking  the  pile  over,  as  it 
is  shovelled  together  by  the  mixers.  Some  contractors  prefer  to  use  hoes 
in  place  of  shovels,  especially  if  workmen  cannot  be  obtained  who  will  han- 
dle the  shovels  properly.  Good  workmen  caji  mix  a  batch  of  concrete,  one 
cubic  yard,  in  hfteen  or  twenty  minutes,  the  difference  in  time  depending 
on  the  materials  used,  and  the  amount  of  mixing  required.  Mixing  ma- 
chines of  varying  merit  are  on  the  market,  and  as  a  rule  do  the  work  more 
thoroughly  than  by  hand.  The  strength  and  durability  of  concrete  de- 
pends on  the  thoroughness  with  which  it  is  mixed,  but  the  work  must  be 
done  quickly  before  the  concrete  begins  to  set. 

When  the  work  ceases  for  the  day,  or  is  for  other  reasons  interrupted/ 
the  surface  of  concrete  should  be  kept  damp  until  work  is  resumed.  When 
work  is  in  progress  in  hot  weather,  any  exposed  surfaces  should  be  kept 
damp  and  protected  from  the  rays  of  the  sun;  otherwise  the  surface  will, 
in  setting  too  rapidly,  be  interlaced  with  hairlike  cracks  which,  filling  with 
water  in  winter,  and  freezing,  will  cause  the  surface  to  scale  off.  The 
same  scaling  sometimes  results  from  laying  concrete  in  frosty  weather. 


CONCRETE  TILE. 


Concrete  tile  are  now  being  largely  used  throughout  the  Province,  for 
small  culverts.  Where  properly  made,  concrete  tile  culverts  have  given 
the  greatest  satisfaction,  and  rarely  is  there  any  complaint  regarding  them. 
They  are  not  seriously  affected  by  frost.  In  some  municipalities  they  have 
been  in  use  for  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  years  without  renewal,  and  still  ap- 
pear to  be  as  good  as  when  first  laid.  Among  the  chief  points  to  observe  are 
that  they  shall  be  made  of  good  materials,  the  concrete  carefully  mixed, 
and  that  they  are  not  too  small.  The  size  is  controlled  to  some  extent  by 
the  depth  of  the  side  drain^i  below  the  graded  roadway,  as  it  is  necessary 
that  there  should  be  a  foot  of  earth  over  the  pipe.  It  is  not  desirable  to  use 
pipe  less  than  eighteen  inches  in  diameter  if  the  situation  will  permit;  but 
two  smaller  lines  of  pipe  may,  as  an  alternative,  be  laid  side  by  side.  The 
objection  to  small  pipe  is  that  they  are  liable  to  be  stopped  up. 

Concrete  is  Permanent. 

The  construction  and  repair  of  wooden  culverts  has  become,  in  numerous 
townships,  a  serious  drain  upon  the  yearly  appropriation  available  for  road 
purposes.  In  some  cases  as  much  as  half  or  two-thirds  of  the  grant  from  the 
general  funds  is  absorbed  in  this  way,  a  matter  of  from  $1,000  to  |2,000  an- 
nually. The  number  of  these  culverts  on  country  roads  varies  greatly.  Or- 
dinarily half  a  dozen  are  needed  for  each  mile  of  road  if  proper  drainage  is 
provided.  By  replacing  the^ae,  as  required,  with  permanent  concrete  cul- 
verts, this  annual  expenditure  can  be  almost  wholly  wiped  out. 

Making  tlie  Tile. 

The  making  of  concrete  tile  for  culverts  is  not  a  diflicult  matter,  and 
can  be  undertaken  by  the  municipalities  themselves,  although  in  jiumerous 
cases  they  are  now  manufactured  as  a  private  enterprise.  Just  such  a  num- 
ber of  pipe  as  are  actually  required  for  the  season's  work  need  be  manu- 
factured; the  implements  required  are  inexpensive,  and  the  pipe  may  be 
made  by  the  municipality  for  actual  cost,  which,  after  a  little  experience, 
can  be  reduced  to  a  very  small  amount. 
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The  outfit  required  consists  of  two  cylinders;  tlie  larger  hinged,  the 
smaller  a  spring  cylinder;  bottom  and  top  rings;  and  a  tamping  iron.  The 
one  cylinder  forming  a  core,  sets  insiJ?  the  other,  leaving  a  space  between 
the  two  equal  to  the  thioknei^s  of  the  finished  concrete  pipe.  These  can  be 
piocured  from  the  maauiarlurers  of  roadmaking  machinery.  By  ''spring 
cylinder"  it  may  be  expluired,  in  meant  such  a  cylinder  as  would  be  formed 
by  roiling  a  steel  j-late  into  a  tube  without  sealing  the  joint.  With  the 
smaller  of  these  cylinders  the  edgep  overlap  or  coil  slightly,  but  are  so  manu- 
factured that  the  edges  may  be  forced  back  and  set  into  a  perfect  cylinder. 
In  the  case' of  the  larger  cylinder,  the  shell  is  cut  into  two  parts  with  hin- 
ges on  one  edge,  and  latches  on  the  other.  Bottom  and  top  rings  shape  the 
bell  and  spigot  ends  of  the  pipe. 

The  two  cylinders,  with  joints  flush,  are  set  on  end,  the  one  centrally 
inside  the  other,  and  on  the  bottom  ''ring,"  which  in  turn  rests  on  a  firm 
board  bottom.  The  concrete,  made  of  first-class  cement,  and  clean,  screened 
gravel,  m  the  proportion  of  one  of  cement  to  three  of  "travel,  is  then  tamped 
firmly  into  the  space  or  mold  between  the  two  cylinders.  The  tamping-iron 
used  to  press  the  concrete  into  place  is  so  shaped  as  to  fit  closely  to  the  cjlin- 
der. 

The  concrete  is  allowed  to  stand  in  the  mold  for  a  short  time,  when  the 
cylinders  are  removed;  the  outer  and  larger  cylinder  by  unfastening  the 
clamps,  and  swinging  the  shell  open  on  its  hinges ;  the  inner  cylinder  by  re- 
moving the  fastenings,  so  as  to  allow  the  edges  to  again  overlap,  returning 
to  the  shape  of  a  coil.  The  outer  cylinder  having  thus  been  opened  and 
the  inner  one  made  smaller,  they  can  be  readily  taken  away,  and  the  con- 
crete pipe  is  then  left  until  thoroughly  hardened. 

The  concrete  adheres  closely  to  the  metal,  and  to  overcome  this  H  is 
necessary  to  keep  the  molds  well  oiled.  This  should  be  done  after  each  tile 
is  made,  and  when  the  molds  are  by  this  means  kept  perfectly  clean,  a  smooth 
and  uniform  pipe  of  good  appearance  will  be  obtained.  A  good  mixture  for 
oiling  the  molds  is  composed  of  two  parts  of  machine  oil  to  one  part  of  coal 
oil. 

Mixing  the  Concrete. 

To  secure  a  durable  pipe  it  is  necessary  to  exercise  much  care  in  mixing 
the  concrete.  Portland  cement  should  be  used.  If  gravel  is  used,  it  should 
first  of  all  be  clean.  Any  earthy  ma/terial,  clay,  or  vegetable  mold,  will 
create  a  flaw  in  the  pipe,  which  will  lead  to  its  early  destruction,  and  dura- 
bility is  the  quality  most  to  be  desired.  The  gravel  should  be  of  a  size  that 
will  pass  through  a  one-half  inch  screen,  and  should  be  of  varying  sized 
grain,  in  such  proportions  as  to  make  a  compact  mixture.  The  gravel  forms 
the  greater  part  of  the  mass  of  concrete,  and  it  is  evident  that  the  results  will 
depend  very  largely  on  the  quality  of  the  gravel. 

The  materials  should  be  mixed  in  the  proportion  of  one  part  of  Portland 
cement  to  two  parts  of  gravel.  They  should  first  be  turned  over  in  a  dry 
state  until  thoroughly  intermixed  and  of  uniform  color.  Water  should  then 
be  added.  This,  like  the  gravel,  should  be  clean,  and  there  should  be  just 
enough  to  moisten  the  mass  of  concrete,  making  it  of  the  consistency  of  a  stiff 
mortar.  An  excess  of  water  tends  to  injure  concrete  in  various  ways,  and 
is  especially  to  be  avoided  in  the  manufacture  of  tile,  as  the  tamping  can- 
not be  properly  performed  when  too  much  water  is  used.  When  the  water 
has  been  added,  the  mixture  should  be  made  uniformly  moist,  by  turning  it 
over  three  times  with  a  shovel.  The  concrete  is  then  ready  to  be  placed  in 
the  molds,  in  which  it  should  be  firmlv  and  vigorously  tamped. 
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Mix  the  Concrete  in  Small  Quantities. 

Such  a  quantity  of  concrete  should  be  mixed  as  can  be  put  in  the  molds 
before  the  process  of  setting  has  commenced,  and  it  is  therefore  of  importance 
to  know  how  long  the  brand  of  cement  used  can  be  worked  before  setting  be- 
gins. A  moderatelv  slow -setting  Portland  cement  is  necessary  for  this  work. 
Ordinarily  it  is  best  to  mix  enough  to  fill  one  mold  at  a  time. 

Remnants  of  concrete  which  have  commenced  to  set  should  be  thrown 
away,  and  under  no  circumstances  should  they  be  worked  up  again  and 
used,  as  they  are  certain  to  cause  a  defective  pipe.  Defects  which  do  not  ap- 
pear until  after  the  tile  have  been  placed  in  a  culvert  and  covered  with  earth, 
cause  not  merely  the  loss  of  the  pipe,  but  a  considerable  outlay  for  labor  is 
wasted  as  well.  The  concrete  should  be  handled  quickly.  Two  men  are 
needed,  one  to  shovel  it  into  the  molds,  and  the  other  to  tamp  it. 

* 

Removing:  from  Bottom  Rings. 

Until  the  concrete  has  hardened  sufficiently  the  molds  should  not  be  dis- 
turbed. When  the  pipe  has  attained  sufficient  strength  (which  it  should  do 
in  from  five  to  seven  hours,  according  to  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere, 
and  the  kind  of  cement  used),  it  can  be  taken  off  the  bottom  rings.  To  enable 
the  pipe  to  set  satisfactorily  they  should  be  dampened  every  day  for  several 
days,  if  the  weather  is  dry,  and  shouIH  be  protected  from  the  direct 
xays  of  the  sun  in  hot  weather.  They  should  not  be  used  for  some  time  after 
being  made,  but  should  be  allowed  to  season  for  from  four  to  six  weeks. 

The  molds  for  manufacturing  these  tile  may  be  obtained  in  various  sizes, 
the  more  common  being  for  tile  ranging  from  ten  to  thirty  inches  in  di- 
ameter. The  molds  are  such  as  will  manufacture  pipe  two  and  one-half  feet 
long.  One  set  of  bottom  rings — those  for  forming  tEe  bell  of  the  pipe — 
go  with  each  set  of  molds,  but  it  is  advisable  to  have  about  three  sets  of  bot- 
tom rings  for  each  pair  of  cylinders,  to  permit  the  maximum  number  of  pipe 
to  be  made  in  a  da  v. 

Laying  tlie  Tile. 

If  the  best  results  are  to  be  obtairipd  from  the  use  of  concrete  tile  cul- 
verts, the  tile  must  be  put  in  place  with  reasonable  care.  It  is,  in  the  first 
place,  necessary  that  they  shall  be  laid  with  a  good  fall  on  a  regular  grade 
io  a  free  outlet,  in  such  a  way  that  water  will  not  stand  in  them.^  Lay  the 
tile  with  the  spigot  end  down  grade,  and  make  the  joints  tight  with  cement 
mortar.  If  the  joints  are  open,  water  will  work  along  the  outside  of  the 
culvert,  and  finally  make  a  considerable  channel,  which  will  allow  the  cul- 
vert to  get  out  of  line  and  finally  result  in  a  "cave-in."  To  prevent  the 
water  finding  its  way  along  the  outside  of  the  pipe,  it  is  advisable  to  protect 
ihe  ends  with  concrete,  stone  or  brick  head-walls. 

Excavate  a  concave  bed  for  the  pipe,  with  depressions  for  the  bell  of  the 
pipe  to  rest  in,  thus  securing  an  even  bearing,  without*  which  a  heavy  load 
passing  over  before  the  culvert  has  properly  settled  into  place  may  burst  the 
tile.  Tile  cannot  be  used  in  very  shallow  culverts,  but  must  have  a  suffi- 
cient depth  of  earth  over  them  to  protect  them  from  the  direct  pressure  of 
heavy  loads.  The  depth  of  covering  necessarily  increases  with  the  size  of 
the  pipe.  At  least  a  foot  of  earth  over  the  top  is  advisable  in  every  case;  but 
for  culverts  of  two  feet  in  diameter  or  over,  this  should  be  increased  to  at 
least  eighteen  inches. 
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The  earth  should  be  well  packed  and  rammed  around  the  tile  to  aecure 
a  firm  bearing,  and  light  soils  should  not  be  used  immediately  over  or  aroxmd 
the  culvert.  A  heavy  clay,  a  firm  gravel,  or  a  compact  sand  will  answer, 
but  vegetable  mould,  water  sand  and  light  loams  are  subject  to  washouts. 

As  to  the  outlet,  the  culvert  should  be  set  nearly  flush  with  the  surface 
of  the  ground.  If  set  higher  than  the  surface,  the  fall  of  water  will  wash 
out  a  depression,  and  in  time  will  undermine  the  end  of  the  culvert.  A  too 
rapid  grade  will  have  the  same  effect,  and  it  is  well  to  cobble-pave  an  outlet 
where  this  undermining  action  is  likely  to  occur. 

ARCH  CULVERTS. 

Concrete  or  other  durable  culvert  tile  are  to  be  recommended  for  small 
waterways,  where  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  their  sufficiency  to  accommo- 
date the  maximum  flow  of  water.  A  difficulty  with  tile,  however,  has  been 
that  they  are  frequently  used  in  places  where  a  larger  waterway  should  be 
provided;  and  while  they  may  be  large  enough  for  the  greatest  flow  of  water 
for  a  period  of  years,  yet  there  is  apt  to  come  a  time  of  sudden  flood  or  freshet 
when  th^y  are  subjected  to  a  rush  of  water  for  which  they  have  not  capacity, 
and  a  washout  results. 

For  this  reason,  when  putting  in  culverts  which  it  is  desired  shall  be 
permanent,  care  should  be  taken  to  provide  a  waterway  of  ample  size  for  the 
unusual,  not  the  usual,  amount  of  flow.  To  this  end,  arch  culverts  of  con- 
crete or  stone  masonry  should  be  employed,  or  concrete  culverts  with  a  fiat 
top  may  be  used  for  the  smaller  waterways.  Concrete  is  made  of  gravel  and 
Portland  cement,  or,  of  broken  stone,  sand  and  Portland  cement.  If  pro- 
perly made,  concrete  is  not  only  cheaper,  but  is  more  durable  than  stone 
masonry. 

The  cost  of  a  concrete  culvert  will  range  from  about  |4.50  to  |6.50 
per  cubic  yard  of  concrete  in  the  structure.  The  variation  is  created  by  a 
number  of  details — the  availability  of  gravel,  the  cost  of  Portland  cement, 
the  cost  of  labor  and  other  items.  The  first  to  be  constructed  by  a  munici- 
pality always  costs  more  than  subsequent  work. 

A  stone  arch  is  so  designed  that  the  stone  will  remain  in  place  without 
being  held  together  by  mortar.  Concrete  arches,  on  the  other  hand,  are  de- 
pendent upon  the  conhesive  strength  of  the  materials.  Good  workmanship 
and  good  materials  are  therefore  of  exceedingly  great  importance  in  build- 
ing concrete  arch  culverts.  It  is  also  essential  that  the  side  walls  of  arch 
culverts  shall  rest  on  a  firm  stratum  of  hardpan,  gravel,  compact  earth,  or 
other  unyielding  base,  so  that  there  will  be  the  least  possible  settlement.  If 
settlement  occurs  to  any  extent  it  is  rarely  uniform,  and  the  arch  is  thereby 
distorted  and  cracked.  Usually  it  is  necessary  to  excavate,  for  the  side  walls, 
a  depth  of  about  two  feet  below  the  bed  of  the  stream.  A  certain  depth  is 
necessary  in  any  location  in  order  that  the  side  walls  may  not  only  be  safe 
from  settlement,  but  also  from  the  undermining  tenldency  of  the  stream. 


FLAT  CULVERTS. 


A  concrete  culvert  with  a  flat  top  can  be  adapted  to  any  location  where 
stone  masonry  walls  with  a  flag-stone  top  could  be  used  and  is  a  parallel  case, 
in  which  artificial  stone  or  concrete  is  used  in  place  of  natural  stone. 

In  this  type  of  culvert  the  principal  matter  to  guard  against  would  be 
a  break  in  the  cover  stone.  There  is  no  difficulty,  for  short  spans  up  to  at 
least  six  feet,  in  proportionincr  the  thickness  of  this  cover  for  any  possible 
load  to  which  the  culvert  woulH  be  subjected.     A  possible  cause  of  failure 
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would  ariae  from  the  displacement  of  tie  aide  walla  by  frost,  whict  might 
break  the  cover  stone;  or  by  uneven  settlement  from  any  cause. 

Care  should  in  every  case  be  taken  to  see  that  the  side  walla  are  carried 
to  a  suMcient  depth  to  a  secure  foundation;  two  feet  is  sufficient  for  most 
situations,  especially  where  a  layer  of  hardpan,  firm  gravel,  or  rock,  is  close 
to  the  surface.  The  greater  the  span,  the  more  necessity  there  is  for  a  deep 
or  a  solid  foundation. 

The  strength  for  the  cover  stone,  especially  culverts  of  greater  span, 
say  ail  or  eight  feet,  would  be  much  increased  by  having  barbed  or  smooth 
fence  wire  stretched  back  and  forth  across  the  culvert,  which  should  be  fully 
imbedded  in  concrete,  but  as  close  as  possible  to  the  bottom  of  the  cover- 
stone. 

It  is  desirable  that  a  layer  of  earth,  six  inches  or  more  in  depth,  should 
be  over  the  top  of  the  culvert.  If  this  is  impossible,  and  the  top  of  the  cul- 
vert must  be  level  with  the  road  surface,  the  cover  stone  should  have  a  finish- 
ing coat  rich  in  cement,  in  the  proportions  of  one  part  of  cement  to  two  of 
sand.     Otherwise  a  culvert  of  this  description  may  be  made  throughout  of 


A  County  Roa!  in  Hiit=tingi<. 

Portland  cement  and  gravel,  mixed  in  the  proportions  of  one  of  cement  to 
six  parts  to  gravel.  Wing  and  parapet  walls  may  be  built  as  the  situation  of 
the  culvert  requires. 

Where  a  small  waterway  only  is  required,  a  culvert  can  be  cheaply  and 
easily  made  by  constructing  a  square  box  frame,  and  packing  the  concrete 
around  it. 

CONCRETE  ABUTMENTS. 

Concrete,  in  the  construction  of  bridge  abutments,  is  quite  as  durable 
as  stone  masonry,  and  is  less  liable  to  injury  from  being  undermined.  Abut- 
ments built  of  concrete  may  be  made  of  a  mixture  of  Portland  Cement  and 
gravel;  or  a  mixture  of  cement,  sand  and  broken  stone.  In  either  case,  the 
interior  may  be  filled  with  large  rubble  stone,  the  work  being  carried  on  in 
such  a  manner  that  a  casing  of  fine  concrete  will  surround  the  rubble,  and 
fill  all  voids  between  the  large  ston^. 

The  top  of  an  abutment  twelve  feet  in  height  should  be  finished  with 
fine  concrete,  and  for  bridges  up  to  75  feet  span,  should  have  a  top  width 
of  about  three  feet.  The  back  of  the  abutment  should  be  carried  down 
with  a  baiter  of  one-inch  to  the  foot;  so  that  at  twelve  feet,  the  width  of  an 
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ftbatment  voald  be  four  feet.  The  bridge  seat  shoald  be  adapted  to  tbe 
type  of  bridge  to  be  erected. 

A  bottp'm  footing,  about  twelve  inchea  thick  aii3  projecting  about  eight 
inchei  should  form  a  base  for  the  abutment.  Care  should  always  be  taken 
to  commence  the  abutment  on  a  firto,  unyielding  stratum  of  earth,  bat  or- 
dinarily  this  can  be  secured  by  excavating  about  two  feet  below  the  bed  of 
the  stream. 

Wing  walla  should  be  built  as  the  situation  may  require,  to  protect  the 
bridge  and  embankment  from  the  flow  of  water.  The  top  width  of  a  wing 
should  ordinarily  be  eighteen  inches  or  two  feet  wide,  and  carried  down 
with  a  batter  at  the  back  to  a  footing  of  the  same  width  as  the  abutment. 
By  having  the  batter  in  this  way,  the  earth  rests  on  the  abutments,  and  rises 
and  settles  more  readily  when  acted  upon  by  frost. 


A  Stone  Road  Recently  Repairwl. 


SPECIFICATION    FOR    CONCRETE 

(1)  All  cement  employed  in  the  work  must  be  of  a  favorably 
known  brand  of  Portland  cement,  and  approved  by  the  engineer 
or  inspector  in  charge  of  the  work.  It  shall  be  delivered  in  bar- 
rels or  equally  tigbt  receptacles,  and  after  delivery  must  be  pro- 
tected from  the  weather  by  storing  in  a  tight  building  or  by  suit- 
able covering.  The  packages  shall  not  be  laid  directly  on  the 
(;Tcund,  but  shall  be  placed  on  boards  raised  a  few  inches  from  it, 

(2)  Concrete  referred  to  in  this  specification  shall  be  known  as 
"fine  concrete"  and  "rubble  concrete,"  the  former  to  consist  of 
B   mixture  of  gravel  and  cement,   or  of  broken  stone,  sand  and 
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cement;  the  latter  to  consist  of  fine  concrete  with  large  stones  im- 
bedded therein.  Unless  rubble  concrete  is  definitely  specified 
fine  concrete  shall  be  used. 

(3)  Broken  stone  used  shall  be  granite,  quartzite,  fine-grained  |^ne,  sand  and 
limestone,  or  other  equally  strong  and  durable  stone,  care  being 

laken  to  exclude  soft  limestone,  friable  sandstone,  and  stone 
affected  by  the  atmosphere.  It  shall  be  broken  into  varying  sizes, 
the  largest,  unless  elsewhere  defined,  to  pass  any  way  through  a 
two  and  one-half  inch  ring.  Sand  used  shall  be  clean,  sharp, 
silicious,  and  of  varying  sized  grain.  The  water  used  shall  be 
clean,  and  the  amount  to  be  used  and  the  consistency  of  the  mortar 
and  concrete  shall  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  engineer  or 
inspector,  but  may  vary  in  different  portions  of  the  work.  The 
water  shall  be  added  slowly,  preferably  by  sprinkling  from  the 
rose  of  a  hose. 

(4)  Gravel,  if  used  in  its  naturail  state  in  making  **fine*'  con-^™^®^- 
Crete,  shall  be  of  uniform  character  and  of  varying  sized  grain, 
euch  that  the  smaller  particles  will  fill  the  voids  between  the  larger, 
making  a  dense  and  compact  mass,  the  largest  stones  therein  to 
pass  any  way  through  a  two  and  one-half  inch  ring;  it  shall  be 
clean  and  free  from  earthy  mould  or  organic  matter.      Should  there 

be  insufficient  fine  material  to  properly  fill  the  voids  and  make  a 
compact  mass,  the  deficiency  shall  be  corrected  by  the  addition  and 
mixing  of  such  quantity  of  sand,  and  in  such  manner  as  may  be 
required  by  the  engineer  or  inspector  in  charge  of  the  work.  Should 
the  gravel  to  be  used  contain  an  excessive  amount  of  sand,  loam,* 
large  stones,  or  other  objectionable  material,  it  shall  be  screened 
through  a  mesh  of  proper  size.  Where  the  sand  and  fine  stuff  is 
thus  removed  the  resulting  mass  of  pebbles  shall  be  treated  as 
broken  stone,  and  sand  shall  be  mixed  therewith  in  the  manner 
herein  described  for  broken  stone  concrete.  Where  large  stones 
only  are  removed  the  material  shall  be  treated  in  the  ordinary  man- 
ner for  gravel  concrete. 

(5)  The  proportions,  size  and  quality  of  materials  to  be  used  |JJ[*^y*^JS^' 
shall  be  as  more  particularly  defined  by  the  specifications  for  the  cement,  water, 
work  to  be  undertaken  or  as  may  be  subsequently  required  by  the  material, 
engineer  or  inspector  in  charge  of  the  work.       Should  any  varia- 
tion from  the  specifications  be  required  in  this  respect  the  amount 

to  be  added  tq  or  deducted  from  the  contract  price  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  the  engineer  in  charge.  The  ingredients  for  all  concrete 
are  to  be  carefully  measured  to  insure  correct  proportions. 

(6)  Where  gravel  is  used  for  fine  concrete  the  concrete  shall  mi^^°^'^^ 
bfc  mixed  on  a  water-tight  box  or  platform  placed  close  to  the  work 

by  first  spreading  evenly  a  layer  of  gravel,  upon  this  shall  be  spread  Gravel. 
a  proportionate  quantity  of  cement,  and  the  two  thoroughly  inter- 
mixed in  a  dry  state.      To  this  sufficient  clean  water  shall  be  slowly 
added,  and  the  whole  again  thoroughly  mixed  and  brought  to  a 
proper  consistency. 

Where  broken  stone  is  used  for  fine  concrete  the  concrete  shall  Broken  atone. 
be  mixed  on  a  water-tight  box  or  platform  placed  close  to  the  work 
by  first  spreading  evenly  a  layer  of  sand ;  upon  this  shall  be  evenly 
spread  the  proportionate  quantity  of  cement,  and  the  two  thorough- 
ly mixed  in  a  dry  state.  To  this  water  should  be  added,  and  the 
whole  thoroughly  mixed  until  a  good  mortar  is  formed.   The  pro- 
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portionate  amount  of  stone  after  being  dampened  shall    then    be 
Cement monar  ^P^®^^  evenly  over  the  mortar  and  thoroughly  intermixed  therewith. 

(7)  Cement  mortar  shall  be  a  mixture  of  sand  and  cement  in 
the  required  proportions ;  the  sand  and  cement  to  be  first  mixed  in 
a  dry  state,  then  sufficient  water  added  to  properly  moisten,  and 
the  whole  again  thoroughly  intermixed.  Where  cement  mortar 
is  applied  to  a  concrete  base  it  shall  be  put  in  place  before  the  latter 
has  set,  so  that  a  perfect  bond  between  the  two  shall  be  secured,  the 
surface  to  be  floated  and  trowelled  until  smooth  and  even  and  other- 
wise marked  as  required  for  the  work  in  which  it  is  used. 

(8)  Within  the  body  of  the  abutments,  piers  and  wing  wall» 
of  not  less  than  four  foot  span,  but  not  nearer  than  six  inches  to 
the  surface  in  any  direction,  stones  not  larger  than  one  man  can 
readily  lift,  may  be  placed  by  hand  in  layers.  These  stones  shall 
be  in  **rack  and  pinion"  order,  and  not  less  than  two  inches  apart. 
In  hot  weather  the  stones  shall  be  dampened  before  placing  in  the 
concrete ;  or,  if  dirty,  the  stones  shall  be  well  flushed  to  remove  the 
earth,  loam  or  objectionable  material.  Concrete  shall  be  carefully 
inserted  between  the  stones  thus  placed  and  thoroughly  packed 
and  rammed  so  as  to  fill  all  voids.  Concrete  shall  cover  each  layer 
of  stones  to  a  thickness  of  half  the  depth  of  the  stones,  when  another 
layer  of  stones  may  be  placed.  A  facing  of  fine  concrete  is  at  all 
times  to  be  kept  at  least  six  inches  higher  than  the  rubble  concrete, 
and  shall  be  united  with  the  rubble  concrete  so  as  to  form  a  con- 
tinuous and  solid  mass.  This  outer  rim  of  concrete  shall  precede 
the  placing  of  the  rubble  work  within,  and  shall  be  placed  around 
the  interior  of  the  casing  to  a  thickness  of  six  inches.  It  is  to  be 
thoroughly  pounded  so  that  no  cavities  shall  remain  when  the  out- 
side casing  is  removed.  In  no  instance  is  the  rubble  concrete  to 
extend  higher  than  one  foot  below  the  top  of  the  pier,  wing  wall  or 
abutment,  which  top  of  pier,  wing  wall  or  abutment  shall  be  fin- 
i«.ihed  with  fine  concrete  rich  in  cement.  The  rubble  stone  is  not 
under  any  circumstances  to  extend  into  a  coping,  arch  or  rioor. 

(9)  While  the  work  is  in  progress  it  shall  be  so  arranged  that 
a  steady  supply  of  mixed  concrete  shall  pass  from  the  mixing  box 
to  the  point  where  it  is  to  be  placed.*  At  any  time  when  the  work 
is  interrupted  before  its  completion,  or  at  the  end  of  the  day,  a  wet 
covering  shall  be  placed  over  the  last  layer  of  concrete ;  before  the 
work  of  depositing  the  concrete  is  resumed  this  surface  shall  be  thor- 
oughly flushed  with  water  to  remove  any  foreign  material  which 
may  have  gathered  thereon.  No  concrete  shall  be  laid  in  wet 
or  freezing  weather.  When  laid  in  hot  weather  the  concrete  shall 
by  means  of  dampened  canvas,  wet  sand,  sawdust,  or  other  ap- 
proved means,  be  protected  from  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  for  at 
least  five  days.  Any  concrete  left  over  at  noon  or  any  time  until 
it  begins  to  set,  is  not  to  be  remixed  or  used  in  the  work.  When 
moulds  are  removed,  if  the  external  surfaces  are  not  perfectly  full 
and  smooth,  they  shall  be  made  so  by  trowelling  with  mortar  com- 
posed of  equal  parts  of  sand  and  cement,  the  coating  of  mortar  to 
bi^  no  thicker  than  is  absolutely  required  to  obtain  a  straight  and 
even  surface. 

(10)  Concrete  shall  preferably  be  laid  under  water  by  means- 
of  a  coffer-dam  from  which  the  water  is  wholly  removed,  and  any 
other  method  adopted  must  be  approved  by  the  engineer.  Dump- 
ing into  the  water  from  a  wheel-barrow    or  other    appliance,   or 
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BhoYelling  in,  will  not  be  allowed.  Special  care  must  be  taken 
in  laying  the  base  of  a  pier  or  abutment  around  the  head  of  piles, 
to  provide  that  the  concrete  shall  be  of  sufficient  strength  and  dura- 
bility, by  increasing  the  proportion  of  cement  or  otherwise  as 
directed  by  the  engineer  or  inspector  in  charge. 

(11)  The  contractor  is  to  make  all  necessary  provision,  at  his  ^J^Ss^etc^^"^' 
own  expense,  for  constructing  moulds  or  false-work  for  the  abut- 
ments, piers,  wing  walls,  arch,  flooring  or  other  work  included  in 
this  contract;  also  for  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  coffer- 
dams, platforms  or  pockets,  and  for  pumping  and  unwatering,  as 
may  be  necessary,  to  enable  the  work  to  be  properly  carried  out.  The 
abutments  and  wing  walls  are  to  be  erected  within  a  sub- 
stantial and  well  constructed  framework  of  dressed  and  well  fitted 
lumber,  with  vertical  posts  and  braces,  the  planking  to  be  not  less 
than  1§  inch  in  thickness,  closely  boarded  up  against  the  work. 
The  centring  for  an  arch  must  be  well  formed,  curved  with  the 
■exact  radius  as  shown  upon  the  plans.  The  ribs  must  not  be 
farther  apart  than  three  feet,  and  the  lagging  will  be  two  inches 
thick  dressed  to  the  inside  surface  of  tlie  arch.  Care  shall  be 
taken  to  make  a  smooth,  regular  surface.  The  concrete  shall  be 
perfectly  rammed  into  place  so  that  all  surfaces  shall  be  smooth, 
without  cavities,  when  the  casing  is  removed.  The  posts  are  to 
b€  sufficiently  close  together  to  render  the  mould  practically  un- 
yielding when  the  concrete  is  being  tamped  or  rammed.  No  mould 
IS  to  be  removed  without  the  permission  of  the  engineer  or  com- 
missioner in  charge  of  the  work. 


CONCRETE    ARCH    SPECIFICATIONS- 

(1)  The  concrete  arch  to  be  built  under  these  specifications  Lo^^atiou. 
is  to  be  over  Creek,  opposite  lot  ,  concession 

,  of  the  Township  of  ,  the  location  to  be 

more  definitely  pointed  out  on  the  ground  by  the  engineer  or  com- 
missioner in  charge  of  the  work. 

(2)  The  arch,  with  steel  reinforcement,  shall  be  built  in  ac- Plans  and 
cordance  with  the  plans  hereto  attached  and  forming  part  of  these  ^^^^^^^^'i^"*- 
specifications.       Should  it  be  necessary  to  extend  the  abutments 

and  wing  walls  to  a  greater  depth  than  is  provided  by  the  said  plans, 
the  bottom  width  shall  be  continued  with  the  batter  indicated  upon 
the  plans,  and  the  base  or  footing,  one  foot  in  thickness,  shall  ex- 
tend eight  inches  around  the  bottom  of  the  wall.  Wing  walls 
shall  be  constructed  at  such  angle  with  the  abutments,  and  with 
such  dimensions  as  shall  be  given  by  the  engineer  or  commissioner 
in  charge  of  the  work. 

(3)  An  excavation  of  at  least  two  feet  in  depth  shall  be  made  ^^r^J^'^^-n" 
below  the  present  bed  of  the  creek,  and  to  the  full  width  of  the 
footings,  the  bottom  to  be  made  perfectly  level  before  beginning 

to  lay  the  concrete.  Should  a  greater  depth  be  necessary  to  provide 
a  firm  foundation,  it  shall  be  made  as  directed  by  the  engineer  or 
commissioner  in  charge  of  the  work ;  all  excavated  earth  to  be  dis- 
posed of  as  directed  by  the  said  engineer  or  commissioner. 

(4)  The  abutments  and  wing  walls  shall  be  constructed  of  fine  Abutmentaand 
and  rubble  concrete,  which  is  to  be  in  all  respects  in  accordance^  "^^* 
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Miiih  the  specifications  for  concrete  hereto  attached.  Large  stone* 
for  rubble  concrete  shall  be  approved  by  the  engineer  or  commis- 
sioner in  charge  of  the  work,  otherwise  fine  concrete  only  shall  be 
used.  Fine  concrete  of  gravel  shall  be  mixed  in  the  proportion  of 
one  part  of  Canadian  Portland  cement  to  eight  parts  of  gravel.  If 
broken  stone  is  used,  the  proportions  shall  be  one  of  Portland 
cement,  three  of  sand,  and  five  of  broken  stone.  All  concrete  when 
mixed  shall  be  immediately  put  in  place  in  layers,  and  shall  be 
pounded  and  rammed  until  perfectly  and  uniformly  solid.  All 
m&terials  shall  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  engineer  or  com- 
missioner in  charge  of  the  work. 
Arch  concrete.  (5)  The  arch  from  the  springing  line  shall  be  of  fine  concrete 

reinforced  with  wire  netting,  expanded  metal,  steel  bars  or  other 
approved  material.  The  concrete  to  be  used  shall  be  in  all  re- 
spects in  accordance  with  the  specifications  for  fine  concrete  hereto 
attached.  Gravel,  if  used,  shall  be  clean,  compact,  and  of  vary- 
ing size ;  shall  be  such  as  will  pass  through  a  one  and  one-half  inch 
mesh,  the  concrete  to  be  mixed  in  the  proportion  of  one  of  cement 
to  five  of  gravel.  If  broken  stone  is  used,  the  concrete  shall  be 
mixed  with  the  proportions  one  part  of  cement,  two  parts  of  sand, 
and  four  parts  of  broken  stone.  The  stone  shall  be  such  as  will 
pass  through  a  one  and  one-half  inch  mesh. 
Metal  (6)  The  metal  reinforcement  shall  be  fully  imbedded  in  the 

reinforcement,  concrete  about  one  inch  from  the  face  of  the  arch ;  the  wire  or  other 
mi  tal  used  to  be  first  laid  over  the  framework  in  the  desired  posi- 
tion, a  layer  of  fine  concrete  to  be  then  spread  over  the  metal.  By 
means  of  a  suitable  hook,  and  while  the  concrete  is  plastic,  the 
metal  shall  be  lifted  above  the  concrete,  permitting  the  concrete 
to  drop  under  and  fully  around  the  wire.  More  concrete 
shall  then  be  added  and  the  whole  firmly  tamped  and  rammed  so 
as  to  thoroughly  compact  the  bed  of  concrete,  to  the  depths  shown 
upon  the  plans. 

(7)  The  roadway  of  the  bridge  shall  be  surfaced  with  a  coating 
of  gravel  or  broken  stone  eight  inches  in  thickness  in  the  centre  and 
six  inches  at  the  side,  and  the  approaches  to  the  bridge  shall  be 
uniformly  and  evenly  graded,  earth  being  carefully  packed  behind 
tl?o  abutments  and  wing  walls. 

(8)  Tenders  are  to  state  a  specific  sum  for  erecting  the 
bridge  and  supplying  all  material  in  connection  herewith 
(including  the  abutments,  flooring,  metal,  grading,  falsework,  etc.), 
but  shall  also  state  a  price  per  cubic  yard  of  concrete,  and  for  any 
depth  of  excavation  which  may  be  required,  additional  to  that 
shown  upon  the  plans. 
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SPECIFICATIONS    FOR    STEEL  CONCRETE   BRIDQE-— 

IMBEDDED    I-BEAMS 

(1)  The  steel-concrete  bridge  to  be  built  under  these  specifica- 
tions is  to  be  over  Creek,  opposite  lot  , 
concession  ,  of  the  Township  of  ,  the 
location  to  be  more  definitely  pointed  out  on  the  ground  by  the 
engineer  or  commissioner  in  charge  of  the  work. 

(2)  The  bridge,  with  steel  reinforcement  shall  be  built  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  plans  hereto  attached  and  forming  part  of  these 
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specifications.  Should  it  be  necessary  to  extend  the  abutments 
and  wing  walls  to  a  greater  depth  than  is  provided  by  the  said  plans, 
the  bottom  width  shall  be  continued  with  the  batter  indicated  upon 
the  plans,  and  the  base  or  footing,  one  foot  in  thickness,  shall  ex- 
tend eight  inches  around  the  bottom  of  the  wall.  Wing  walls 
shall  be  constructed  at  such  angle  with  the  abutments  and  with  such 
dimensions  as  shall  be  given  by  the  engineer  or  commissioner  in 
charge  of  the  work. 

(3)  An  excavation  of  at  least  two  feet  in  depth  shall  be  made  and^ootings. 
below  the  present  bed  of  the  creek,  and  to  the  full  width  of  the 
footings,  the  bottom  to  be  made  perfectly  level  before  beginning  to 

lay  the  concrete.  Should  a  greater  depth  be  necessary  to  provide 
a  firm  foundation,  it  shall  be  made  as  directed  by  the  engineer  or 
commissioner  in  charge  of  the  work ;  all  excavated  earth  to  be  dis- 
posed of  as  directed  by  the  said  engineer  or  commissioner. 

(4)  The  abutments  and  wing  walls  shall  be  constructed  of  fine  ^{*^*™^^2*°^ 
and  rubble  concrete,  which  is  to  be  in  all  respects  in  accordance 

with  the  specifications  for  concrete  hereto  attached.  Large  stones 
for  rubble  concrete  shall  be  approved  by  the  engineer  or  commis- 
sioner in  charge  of  the  work,  otherwise  fine  concrete  only  shall  be 
used.  Fine  concrete  of  gravel  shall  be  mixed  in  tEe  proportion  of 
one  part  of  Canadian  Portland  cement  to  eight  parts  of  gravel.  If 
broken  stone  is  used,  the  proportions  shalJ  be  one  of  Portland 
cement,  three  of  sand,  and  five  of  broken  stone.  All  concrete  when 
mixed  shall  be  immediately  put  in  place  in  layers,  and  shall  be 
pounded  and  rammed  until  perfectly  and  uniformly  solid.  All 
materials  shall  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  engineer  or  com- 
missioner in  charge  of  the  work. 

(5)  The  floor  shall  be  of  fine  concrete  reinforced    with    steel  ^^retf. 
I-beams.       The  concrete  to  be  used  shall  be  in  all  respects  in  ac- 
cordance with    the    specifications    for    concrete    hereto    attached. 
Gravel,  if  used,  shall  be  clean,  compact,  and  of  varying  size,  shall 

be  such  as  will  pass  through  a  one  and  and  one-half  inch  mesh,  the' 
concrete  to  be  mixed  in  the  proportion  of  one  of  cement  to  five  of 
giavel.  If  broken  stone  is  used,  the  concrete  shall  be  mixed  with 
the  proportions  of  one  part  of  cement,  two  parts  of  sand,  and  four 
ports  of  broken  stone.  The  stone  shall  be  such  as  will  pass  through 
a  one  and  one-half  inch  mesh. 

(6)  The  I-beams  to  be  used  shall  be  of  wrought  steel  made  by  steel  beams. 
the  open  hearth  process,  and  shall  be  of  the  number,  form,  weight, 

and  spacing  indicated  upon  the  said  plans,  and  of  a  quality  ap- 
proved by  the  engineer.  The  steel  beams  shall  be  fully  imbedded 
in  concrete  to  a  minimum  thickness  of  one  inch  at  any  point. 

(7)  The  roadway  of  the  bridge  shall  be  surfaced  with  a  coating  Gravel  or 

•  1  T_ij.  xixj.         '      -L        'xT-'i  •       AT.     broken  stone 

of  gravel  or  broken  stone  at  least  ten  inches  m  thickness  in  the  surface, 
centre  and  eight  inches  at  the  side,  and  the  approaches  to  the  bridge 
shall  be  uniformly  and  evenly  graded,  earth  being  carefully  packed 
behind  the  abutments  and  wing  walls. 

(8)  Tenders  are  to  state  a  specific  sum  for  the  erection  of  the  Tenders. 
bridge  and  the  supplying  of  all  material  in  connection  therewith 
(including  the  abutments,  flooring,  steelwork,  grading,  etc.),  but 
shall  also  state  a  price  per  cubic  yard  of  concrete,  and  for  any  depth 

of  excavation  which  may  be  required  additional  to  that  shown  upon 
the  plans. 
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SPECIFICATION   FOR  CONCRETE   ABUTMENTS. 

(1)  The  concrete  abutments  and  wing  walls  built  under  these 
specifications  are  to  be  for  a  bridge  over  the 
River,  opposite  lot  ,  concession  ,  of  the  Township  of 

,  the  location  to  be  more  definitely  pointed 
out  on  the  ground  by  the  engineer  or  commissioner  in  charge  of  the 
work. 

(2)  The  abutments  and  wing  walls  shall  be  built  in  accordance 
with  the  plans  hereto  attached  and  forming  part  of  these  specifica- 
tions.      Should  it  be  necessary  to  extend  them  to  a  greater  deptb 

than  is  pro»vided  by  the  plans,  the  bottom  widths  shall  be  continued 
with  a  minimum  batter  as  indicated  upon  the  said  plan.  The 
base  or  footings  shall  extend  to  the  required  widths  around  the  bot- 
tom of  the  wall.  Wing  walls  shall  be  constructed  at  such  angle 
with  the  abutments  and  with  such  dimensions  as  shall  be  given  by 
the  engineer  or  commissioner  in  charge  of  the  work. 

(3)  An  excavation  of  the  depth  indicated  upon  the  plans  shall 
be  made  below  the  present  bed  of  the  stream  and  to  the  full  width 
of  the  footings,  the  bottom  to  be  made  perfectly  level  before  be- 
ginning to  lay  the  concrete.  Should  a  greater  depth  be  necessary 
to  provide  a  firm  foundation,  it  shall  be  made  as  directed  by  the 
engineer  or  commissioner  in  charge  of  the  work ;  all  excavated  earth 
to  be  disposed  of  as  directed  by  the  s^id  engineer  or  commissioner. 

(4)  The  abutments  and  wing  walls  shall  be  constructed  of  fine 
and  rubble  concrete,  which  is  fo  be  in  all  respects  in  accordance 
with  the  specifications  for  concrete  hereto  attached.  Large  stones 
for  rubble  concrete  shall  be  approved  by  the  engineer  or  commis- 
sioner in  charge  of  the  work,  otherwise  fine  concrete  only  shall  be 
used.  Fine  concrete  of  flrravel  shall  be  mixed  in  the  proportion 
of  one  part  of  Canadian  Portland  cement  to  seven  parts  of  gravel. 
If  broken  stone  is  used,  the  proportions  shall  be  one  of  Portland 
cement,  three  of  sand,  and  five  of  broken  stone.  All  concrete  when 
mixed  shall  be  immediately  put  in  place  in  layers,  and  shall  be 
pounded  and  rammed  until  perfectly  and  uniformly  solid.  All 
materials  shall  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  engineer  or  com- 
missioner in  charge  of  the  work. 

(5)  The  roadway  and  approaches  on  each  side  shall  be  filled 
and  graded  to  the  top  of  the  abutments,  all  earth  to  be  consolidated 
in  layers  and  neatly  levelled  as  directed  by  the  engineer  or  com- 
Diissioner  in  charge  of  the  work. 

(6)  Tenders  are  to  state  a  specific  sum  for  the  erection  of  the 
abutments  and  the  supplying  of  all  material  in  connection  there- 
with, but  shall  also  state  a  price  per  cubic  yard  of  concrete  and  of 
excavation  that  may  be  required  additional  to  that  shown  upon  th& 
plans.  

SPECIFICATIONS  FOR  CONCRETE  BRIDGE  FLOOR. 

(1)  The  bridge  floor  to  be  constructed  under  these  specifications 

is  to  be  upon  the  bridge  over  the  river  ..,     opposite    lot 

,  concession ,  of  the  Township  of ., 

and  to  be  more  definitely  pointed  out  on  the  ground  by  the  engi- 
neer. 
Material  ^2)  All  material,  labor,  appliances,  and  implements  required  in 

Appiiancts.etc.  carrying  out  this  contract  shall  be  furnished  by  the  contractor,  and 
shall  be  such  as  will,  in  the  opinion  of  the  engineer,  secure  a  satis- 


Roadway  and 
Approaches. 


Tenders. 


Location. 
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factory  quality  of  work;  the  said  work  to  be  completed  in  accord- 
ance with  the  plans  and  specifications  hereto  attached  and  forming 
part  of  these  specifications. 

(3)  The  metal  with  which  the  said  concrete  floor  is  to  be  rein-  JJ^m^nt*' 
forced,  shall  be  expanded  metal,  wire  netting,  or  other  metal  ap- 
proved by  the  engineer,  and  is  to  be  completely  surrounded  by  con- 
crete and  otherwise  placed  within  the  floor  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
engineer. 

The  sidewalk  is  to  be  made  with  a  slope  of  i  inch  to  the  foot  to-  Di"»e°^^«n« 
wards  the  roadway,  and  the  roadway  shall  be  laid  with  such  curve 
as  the  engineer  may  direct,  the  total  thickness  of  concrete    in  the 
sidewalk  to  be  four  inches,  and  in  the  roadway  to  be  five  inches. 

(5)  Down  pipes,  gratings  and  other  openings  or  fixtures  shall  ^^^'^  ^^ ®*** 
be  placed  in  the  walk  or  roadway  wherever  required  by  the  engi- 
neer, such  openings,  etc.,  to  be  measured  continuously  as  part   of 

the  flooring. 

(6)  All  temporary  framework  or  staging  shall  be  provided  and  J^dstal^ng. 
erected  by  the  contractor  to  support  the  concrete  flooring  while  in 
process  of  construction,  this  framework  to  be  firm  and  substantial, 

of  suitable  lumber,  and  in  all  respects  approved  by  the  engineer. 

(7)  All  cement  employed  in  the  work  must  be  of  a  favorably  e?ment^ 
known  brand  of  Portland  cement,  and  approved  by  the  superinten- 
dent in  charge  of  the  work.  It  shall  be  delivered  in  barrels  or 
equally  tight  receptacles,  and  after  delivery  must  be  protected 
from  the  weather  by  storing  in  a  tight  building  or  by  suitable  cov- 
ering. The  packages  shall  not  be  laid  directly  on  the  ground,  but 
shall  be  placed  on  boards  raised  a  few  inches  from  it. 

(8)  The  concrete  shall  be  composed  of  gravel  and  Portland  ce-  gSvS  and^  °^ 
ment,  mixed  in  proportion  of  one  part  by  measure   of    cement   to  cement. 
five  of  fine  gravel,  no  stones  of  which  exceed  one     and    one-half 

inches  in  diameter.  The  concrete  shall  be  mixed  on  a  platform 
placed  close  to  the  work  by  first  spreading  evenly  a  layer  of  gravel. 
Upon  this  shall  be  spread  a  proportionate  quantity  of  cement,  and 
the  two  thoroughly  intermixed  in  a  dry  state.  To  this  sufficient 
clean  water  shall  be  slowly  added,  and  the  whole  again  thoroughly 
mixed  and  brought  to  the  consistency  of  a  stiff  mortar. 

(9)  The  sidewalk  and  roadway  shall  have  a  wearing     surface  |[i^ac"^ 
one  and  one-half  inches  in  depth  of  sand  and  cement,  mixed  in  the 
proportion  of  one  part  by  measure  of  ce(aient  to  two  parts  of  sand 

the  sand  to  be  clean,  sharp,  of  varying  sized  grain  and  free  from 
loam,  earth  or  other  impurities.  The  sand  and  cement  shall  be 
Grst  m'xed  in  a  dry  state,  then  sufficient  water  shall  be  added  to 
properly  moisten,  and  the  whole  shall  again  be  thoroughly  inter- 
mixed. This  top  c-cating  shall  be  applied  to  the  concrete  base  befo.  3 
the  latter  has  set,  so  that  a  perfect  bond  between  the  two  shall  be 
secured.  The  surface  shall  be  floated  and  trowelled  until  smooth 
and  even,  and  shall  be  finished  with  a  toothed  roller,  or  as  directed 
by  the  engineer. 

(10)  While  the  work  is  in  progress,  it  shall  be  so  arranged  that  ^ork  to  be 
a  steady  supply  of  mixed  concrete  shall  pass  from  the  mixing  box 

to  the  point  where  it  is  to  be  placed.  At  any  time  when  the  work 
is  interrupted  before  its  completion,  or  at  the  end  of  the  day,  a  wet 
covering  shall  be  placed  over  the  last  layer  of  concrete,  and  before 
the  work  of  depositing  the  concrete  is  resumed,  this  surface  shall 
7    H. 
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be  thorouglily  flushed  with  water  to  remove  any  foreign  mate'^al 
which  may  have  gathered  thereon.  No  concrete  shall  be  laid  in  wet 
or  freezing  weather. 


Plans  and 
Location . 


Footings. 


Masonry. 


Backing. 


Mortar. 


Coping,  etc. 


SPECIFICATION   FOR   STONE  ABUTMENT. 

(1)  The  abutment  to  be  built  under  these  si)ecification8  shall  he 

for  a  bridge  over  the  River  ,  opposite  lot  

Concession  ,  in  the  Township  of  ,  the  location 

to  be  more  particularly  defined  on  the  ground  by  the  engineer.  The 
wall  or  abutment  shall  be  built  in  accordance  with  the  plans  or 
drawings  hereto  attached,  and  forming  part  of  these  specifications, 
all  material,  labor  and  appliances  therefor  to  be  furnished  by  the 
contractor. 

(2)  An  excavation  of  at  least  two  feet  in  depth  shall  be  made 
below  the  present  bed  of  the  creek,  and  to  the  full  width  of  the 
footings,  the  bottom  to  be  made  perfectly  level  before  beginning^  to 
lay  the  masonry.  Should  a  greater  depth  be  necessary  to  provide 
a  secure  foundation,  it  shall  be  made  as  directed  by  the  engineer  in 
charge  of  the  work. 

(3)  The  wall  or  abutment  shall  be  built  of  stone  laid  in  regular 
horizontal  courses,  having  parallel  beds  and  vertical  joints,  de- 
creasing in  thickness  regularly  from  the  bottom  to  the  top,  every 
course  to  rise  at  least  seiven  inches.  The  stone  shall  be  in  sizes  as 
large  as  can  be  conveniently  handled.  The  beds  and  sides  of  the 
stone  must  be  cut,  before  being  placed  in  the  work,  so  as  to  maJio 
close  joints.  Every  stone  must  be  laid  on  its  natural  bed,  and  all 
stones  must  have  their  beds  well  dressed,  parallel,  and  true  to  the 
proper  line,  and  always  made'  as  large  as  the  stone  will  admit ;  no 
stone  on  the  river  side  to  have  less  bed  than  the  face  of  the  course. 
The  vertical  joints  of  the  face  must  be  squared  not  less  than  six 
inches  in  from  the  face.  At  least  one-third  of  the  Wall  shall  con- 
sist of  headers  extending  entirely  through  the  wall,  and  every 
header  shall  be  immediately  over  a  stretcher  of  the  under-lying 
course.  The  stones  of  each  course  shall  be  arranged  so  as  to  form 
a  proper  bond  with  the  underlying  course. 

(4)  Backing  shall  be  carried  up  with  the  facework,  and  in 
courses  of  the  same  depth ;  the  rear  of  the  backing  to  be  lined  to  a 
fair  surface  and  flush-pointed ;  the  stones  of  the  backing  to  be  good 
sized,  well-shaped,  laid  so  as  to  break  jomts  and  leave  no  spaces 
over  six  inches  wide,  which  spaces  will  be  filled  with  small  stones 
and  spalls  set  in  cement  mortar. 

(5)  The  masonry  shall  be  laid  with  cement  mortar  consisting  of 
one  volume  of  Canadian  Portland  cement  and  two  volumes  of  clean 
sharp  sand ;  the  cement  and  sand  to  be  thoroughly  dry,  then  water 
added  to  bring  it  to  the  required  consistency  and  the  whole  again 
intermixed;  no  mortar  which  has  commenced  to  set  to  be  used  m 
the  work.  After  completion  the  whole  of  the  face  joints  are  to  be 
pointed  with  mortar  made  of  Portland  <iement  and  sand  as  herein- 
before described,  but  the  proportions  to  be  one  of  cement  to  one  of 

sand. 

(6)  The  coping  or  bridge  seat  shall  be  formed  of  large  flat 
stones  no?  less  than  three,  nor  more  than  six  feet  long,  at  least 
twelve  inches  in  depth,  and  the  full  width  of  the  wall,  projecting 
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three  mches  over  the  face,  the  jointB  to  hutt  the  entire  width,  and 
to  be  thoroughly  flushed.  A  mud- wall  shall  be  built  on  top  of  the 
bridge  seat  at  the  end  of  the  girders,  of  long  stones,  to  the  heigh( 
of  the  bridge  covering.  Weep-holes  shall  be  left  across  the  wall  one 
and  one-half  feet  below  the  bridge  seat,  two  inches  wide,  and  at 
twelve  foot  centres.  Provision  is  to  be  made  for  any  street  <lrains, 
^as,  water  or  other  pipes  or  fixtures  through  or  adjacent  to  thi* 
wall. 

(7)  All  mortar  used  in  the  wall  shall  be  allowed  to  set  twenty  ^rth  Fining. 
four  hours  before  filling  is  commenced,  the  earth  to  be  then  thor- 
oughly rammed  in  six-inch  layers. 


SNOW    R0AD5. 

Snow  roads  are  a  matter  of  varying  significance  in  different  portions  of 
Ontario.  The  most  southerly  of  the  townships  of  the  Province,  those  along 
Lake  Erie,  have  not,  as  a  rule,  sufficient  snow  to  provide  for  good  winter 
traffic,  and  with  them,  short  periods  of  good  sleighing  are  alternated  with 
slush  or  bare  roads.  Proceedingly  northerly,  the  tendency  to  heavy  and  con-  ' 
tinned  snow-fall  increases,  and  throughout  the  greater  portion  of  the  Pro- 
vince, the  difficulty  of  keeping  snow  roads  open  in  winter  is  felt.  Snow-fall, 
and  snow  drifts,  however,  are  not  wholly  a  mal^r  of  latitude,  and  vary  in 
different  localitieB.  and  from  year  to  year. 

The  roads  most  subject  to  obstruction  are  those  running  in  a  northerly 
and  southerly  direction,  this  being  at  an  angle  with  the  direction  of  the 
prevailing  winds  which  are  from  the  west  and  north-west.  While  all  roads 
are  more  or  less  liable  to  obstruction,  those  running  east  and  west  are  not  so 
frequently  blocked  by  snow  drifts. 

Snow  drifts  occur  in  an  open  country,  where  the  snow  is  swept  from  a 
large  area,  and  deposited  at  sheltered  points,  or  where  the  current  of  the  wind 
is  broken.  Driftincr  is  practically  unknown  in  a  timbered  country,  and  roads 
protected  by  woodland  are  never  blocked.  The  severe  drifting  of  roads  is 
one  of  the  results  of  the  indiscriminate  manner  in  which  many  parts  of  the 
Province  have  been  striT)T)ed  of  the  original  forest. 

There  are  two  methods  of  preventing  snow  drifts  on  roads.  One  is  to 
interpose  an  obstacle,  neither  through  nor  over  which  the  wind  can  carry 
the  snow.  This  method  is  commonly  adopted  by  railways  at  deep  cuts 
where  board  fences  are  built  about  eight  feet  in  height.  By  this  means,  the 
snow  is  deposited,  and  the  drift  occurs,  on  the  side  of  the  fence  away  from 
the  railway.  Without  such  an  obstruction  the  wind-swept  snow  would 
subside  into  the  cut,  where  it  would  be  sheltered  from  the  wind.  A  similar 
purpose  can  be  secured  by  planting  a  close  hedge  of  cedar,  spruce  or  other 
suitable  evergreen,  parallel  to  the  road.  This  is  an  effective  means  of  pre- 
venting the  roads  from  becoming  blocked. 

The  other  method  of  preventing  drifts  is  to  remove  all  obstacles,  so  that 
there  is  no  hinderance  to  the  sweeping  snow.  A  rail  or  open  board  fencA 
permits  the  snow  to  pass  through  and  over  it,  but  the  force  of  the  wind  beini; 
checEed  bv  the  fence,  the  snow  subsides  in  the  roadway.  If  instead  of  rail 
and  board  fences,  wire  fences  are  used  along  the  highway,  there  is  no  ob- 
struction to  the  wind,  and  the  snow  is  swept  along  with  little  more  occasion 
to  drift  than  in  the  centre  of  an  open  field. 

The  obiection  has  been  made  to  the  latter  method  of  preventing  drifts, 
that  the  snow  is  caught  in  the  sleigh  tracks,  which  are  continually  being 
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packed  down  by  traffic.  Where  this  goes  ou  for  some  time  the  centre  is  gra- 
dually  raised  above  the  sides  of  the  roads  until  it  reaches  an  inconvenient 
height  for  sleighs  to  turn  out  and  pass  one  another.  This  is  overcome,  how- 
ever, by  making  new  tracks  along  each  side  when  the  height  of  the  first 
track  indicates  the  necessity.  Or  the  hardened  top  of  the  road  can  be  loosen- 
ed with  a  disk  harrow,  and  thrown  out  with  a  snow-plow  or  flattened  out  with 
a  roller. 

To  cut  out  drifts  and  make  passable  roads  that  have  been  banked  with 
snow  is  a  matter  of  considerable  expense.  Numerous  townships  report  that, 
in  doing  this  winter  work  last  year,  nearly  all  their  statute  labor  was 
exhausted.  In  some  cases,  however,  residents  understand  the  neces- 
sity of  good  summer  roads,  realize  that  roads  both  in  winter  and  sum- 
mer are  for  their  own  benefit,  and  do  the  necessary  work  on  snow  roads  free 
of  charge. 

Snow  plows  of  considerable  merit  are  manufactured,  and  can  be  used 
to  advantage.  The  objection  is  made  to  them  that,  the  track  as  cut  out,  very 
quickly  drifts  full  of  snow — yet  the  same  is  true  of  roads  shovelled  out  by 
hand.  Plows  have  the  advantage  that  they  do  the  work  much  more  cheaply 
than  can  hand  labor.  Boilers  have  been  used  to  press  down  the  snow.  Some 
townships  report  the  use  of  road  graders  placed  on  a  sleigh,  in  opening  theii 
snow  roads.  And,  as  previously  pointed  out,  a  disk  harrow  is  recommended 
by  some,  in  cutting  down  roads  which  have  gradually  raised  through  the 
the  filling  of  the  sleigh  tracks. 

Prevention,  however,  is  undoubtedly  better  than  cure.  The  township 
of  Sarawak,  the  County  of  Wellington,  and  others,  follows  the  policy  of 
railways  in  building  high,  close-board  fences  at  cuts  and  other  points  where 
drifts  occur.  But  the  more  universal  cure  is  the  wire  fence.  With  rare  ex- 
ception, they  are  regarded  as  wholly  beneficial  in  lemoving  the  main  diffi- 
culty. Many  townships  grant  a  bonus  for  the  erection  of  wire  fences.  It  is 
considered  that  the  bonus  is  a  matter  of  economy,  as  the  wire  fences  do  away 
with  the  cost  of  shovelling  out  the  drifts,  while  the  injury  to  the  roads  in 
spring  is  very  much  lessened.  On  the  other  hand,  in  some  localities,  it  is 
urged  that  property  owners  will  not  re-build  their  old  fences  until  wholly  de- 
cayed, and  that  they  will  then  use  wire  as  it  is  the  most  suitable,  in  fact,  the 
only  material  available. 

The  damage  to  macadam  and  gravel  roads  from  snow  drifts  is  very  often 
considerable.  When  the  road  is  drifted  the  surface  becomes  irregular,  caus- 
ing a  series  of  embankments  and  pitch-holes.  This  large  quantity  of  snow 
remains  on  the  road  late  in  the  spring,  thawing  off  gradually.  The  shallow 
places  melt  first,  leaving  the  road  in  patches  or  pockets,  unprotected  by  snow. 
The  melting  of  the  snow  from  the  remaining  drifts  keeps  these  places  soft 
and  saturated,  and  a  few  days  of  traffic  under  these  conditions,  breaks  up  the 
surface  badly,  making  a  series  of  holes  corresponding  to  the  pitch-holes  of 
the  snow.  Roads  broken  up  in  this  way  are,  in  the  few  weeks  of  spring,  in- 
jured more  than  durincr  all  the  rest  of  the  year.  Where  wire  fences  are  used, 
or  drifts  otherwise  prevented,  the  snow  is  of  a  uniform  depth  and  leaves 
uniformly  and  more  quickly,  making  a  better  road  in  winter  and  permitting 
much  less  injury  to  the  road  while  the  snow  is  disappearing  in  the  spring. 

The  following  schedule  shows  the  townships  granting  a  bonus,  and  the 
amount  given : 
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Township.  County.  Bonus. 

Adelaide    Middlesex 10  to  17c.  per  rod. 

Adjala Simcoe    20c.   per  rod  where  council  considers  it 

an  advantage  to  roadB  in  saving  snow- 
drifts. 

Alfred    Prescott     $1  per  acre,  on  side  roads  only. 

Alice  Renfrew     Some   small  places   wire  has   been   pur- 
chased by  the  council. 

Ancaster    Wentworth   20c.  per  rod. 

Arthur   Wellington    20c.  per  rod. 

Augusta     Grenville   15c.  per  rod. 

Barton   Wentworth    25c.   where  it  can   be  shown  that  snow 

frequently  blocks  road. 

Bentinck    Grey    12ic.  per  rod. 

Bexley    Victoria     15c.  per  rod  last  year,  but  this  year  not 

given.  The  council  will  make  arrange- 
ments with  owners  when  roads  drift 
and  give  15c.  or  more. 

Blandford Oxford   10  to  25c.  per  rod. 

Blenheim   Oxford   15  to  25c.  per  rod. 

Brock Ontario 25c.  per  rod. 

Bromley Renfrew     10c.  per  rod. 

Brooke   Lambton    10  to  15c.  per  rod. 

Bruce Bruce 15c.  per  rod. 

Caledon Peel     25c.  per  rod. 

Calvin     Nipissing  District  ...  6  feet  of  road  allowance. 

Carden   Victoria     15c.  p^r  rod. 

Carlow    Hastings    10  feet  of  west  and  north  side  of  road. 

Cartwright    Durham     15c.  per  rod. 

Cavan     Durham 20  to  35c.  per  rod. 

Charlottenburg    Glengarry 9c.  per  rod. 

Clarke    Durham     10,  12  and  15c.  per  rod. 

Colborne    Huron    15    to    25c.   per    rod  where  snow  drifts 

badly. 

Collingwood  Grey    Township  pays  for  wire. 

Cramahe    Northumberland 25c.  per  rod  where  necessary. 

Darlington    Durham     15c.  per  rod. 

Delaware  Middlesex 10c.  per  rod. 

Douro     Peterboro  One-half  of  cost  paid  by  township. 

Drummond    Lanark  25c.  per  rod. 

Dumfries  North Waterloo    I5c.  per  rod. 

Easthope     North    Perth 15c.  per  rod  on   either  side  where  con- 
sidered necessary. 

Easthope  South Perth 10  to  25c.  per  rod,  according  to  location. 

Eastnor      ^ruco  7,  10  and  12c.  per    rod. 

Edwardsburg    Grenville   10c.  per  rod. 

Elisabethtown Leeds  12ic.  pefvrod. 

Elmsley    South   T^eeds 15c.  per  rod  on  certain  defined  roads. 

Emily Victoria     20c.  per  rod. 

Eramosa    Wellington $1  a  chain  at  places  appointed  by  coun- 
cil. 

Fenelon  Victoria     15  to  35c.    according  to  need  and  amount 

of  travel,  etc. 

Finch     Stormont  Township  pays  for  wire. 

Flaihboro .  West  Wentworth    20c.  per  rod  for  fences  along  roads  liable 

to  snow-drifts. 

Flos     Simcoe    10c.  per  rod. 

Fredericksburgh  North  ...liennox  10c.  per  rod. 

Fredericksburgh  South  ...Lennox  10c.  per  rod. 

Garafraxa  West  Wellington    25c.  per  rod. 

Georgina   York   15c.  per  rod. 

Gloucester     Carleton     10c.  per  rod. 

Gower  North  Carleton     10c.  per  rod  since  1896. 

Gower    South    Grenville  10c.  per  rod. 

Grey    Huron    10c.  per  rod. 

Grimsby  North  Lincoln  12ic.  per  rod. 
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Township.  County. 

^     1  i_  Bonus. 

Guelph  Wellington    20c.  per  rod. 

Gwillimbury  North    ...  York   15c.  on  roads  approved  by  council. 

Hastings   County   County  pays  3oc. 

Hawkesbury  West  Prescott  25o.   per  rod. 

Holland  Grey  20c.  per  rod  where  liable  to  drift. 

^0"?»^    Renfrew   $1  a  rod. 

Howick  Huron    26c.  per  rod. 

Huntingdon Hastings 35c.  pep  rod. 

^^isfil    Simooe   15c.  per  rod. 

^®PP«1  Grey  10c.  on  roads  4  rods  wide. 

20c.  on  roads  3  rods  wide. 

^]^^  York   8o.  per  rod. 

Kinloss Bruce   30  per  cent,    where    it    is    considered  a 

benefit. 

Lanark Lanark  2oc.  per  rod. 

Lancaster  Glengarry  12ic.  per  rod. 

Leeds  and  Lansdowne 

Front  Leeds   12ic.   per  rod. 

Longueuil   Prescott  $1  per  acre  of  wire  fence. 

Luther  East Dufferin  30c.  per  rod  . 

Luther   West  Wellington 15c.  per  rod. 

McNab Renfrew  15c.  per  rod. 

Manners  Durham   16  to  25c.  per  rod  according  to  locality. 

Mariposa    ...    Victoria   20c.   per   rod. 

Maryborough   Wellington    20c.   per   rod. 

Matilda  Dundas  12c.   per   rod. 

Minto  Wellington    25c.  per  rod. 

Monaghan    South    Northumberland    20c.   per   rod. 

^^'^o    Dufferin 30c.  where  approved  by  council. 

Momington  Perth   One  day  statute  labor  for  every  ten  rods. 

Mountain   Dundas  ,.  15c.  per  rod. 

Niagara   Lincoln    One-third  of  cost. 

^8 Victoria    As  high  as  35c.  per  rod. 

Orillia ...Simcoe   25c.  per  rod. 

Osnabruck   Stormont 20c.  per  rod  on  roads  running  north  and 

south  and  on  north  side  of  headlines. 
Otonabee  Peterboro*    ..25c.  per  xoiJ.  on  west  side  of  roads  sub- 
ject to  drifts. 

Oxford  East Oxford    10c.  per  rod  on  north  and  south  roads. 

Oxford  (Rideau)   Grenville   lOc^  per  rod. 

Pakenham  Lanark   lOcT  per  rod. 

PoJ'cy   Northumberland    25c.  per  rod. 

Pickering   Ontario    25c.  per  rod  on  extensively  travelled  roads 

and  15c.  per  rod  on  all  other  roads. 

Pilkington    Wellington   76c.  per  chain. 

Pittsburgh  Frontenac   12ic.  per  rod. 

Plympton    Lambton   6  to  10c.  per  rod. 

Proton   Lambton   20c.  per  rod  on  locations  approved  by  ths 

council. 

Ramsay  Lanark  20c.   per   rod. 

Reach Ontario   26c.  per  rod  for  wire  fences  built  on  north 

and  west   sides  of  road  where  snow 

usually  drifts. 
Ross Renfrew   The    council    offers  to    provide    half    fche 

wire  when  fences  cause  snow  to  block 

road. 

Sarawak  Grey  .20c.  per  rod  on  drifting  parts  only. 

Saugeen   Bruce   10  and  15c.  per  rod. 

Scugog    , Ontario    25c.  per  rod. 

Somerville    Victoria   35c.  per  rod. 

Sydenham    Grey  One-third  total  cost. 

Tay    Simcoe  15c.  per  rod. 

Tecumseh    Simcoe  8c.  per  rod. 

Thorah   Ontario   20c.  per  rod  on  lines  running  north  and 

south,  and  15c.  per  rod  on  lines  mn- 

ning  east  and  west. 
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Township. 


County. 


Tiny    Simcoe    ... 

Uzbridge Ontario  .. 

Verulam    Victoria   . 

Vespra Simcoe   ... 

Wallace  ■. .Perth   ... 

Waterloo   Waterloo 

Westminster    Middlesex 

Whitby   Ontario    .. 


•••       ••■••• 


!••••••• 


Whitby  East Ontario    . 

Wiknot Waterloo 

Winchester   Dundas   . 

Woolwich   Waterloo 

Yonge  and  Escott  Rear  Leeds    ... 
Zorra  East  Oxford    . 


> •••       •• 


•  •  •        •  •  • 


Bonus. 

..37ic.  per  rod. 
.     ..20c.   per  rod. 

35c.  per  rod. 

10c    per  rod. 

.     ..One-half  cost  of  wire. 

20c.   per  rod. 

lOc.  per  rod  on  west  side  of  roads. 

25c.  per    rod    on    concessions    and    main 

roads. 

25c.  per  rod. 

12ic.  per  rod. 

.     ..10c.  per  rod. 

25c.  per  rod. 

.   ...20c.   per  rod. 

10c.  per  rod  on  west  and  north  sides  of 

ruad. 


WIDTH   BETWEEN  5LEIQH   RUNNERS. 

At  the  last  session  of  the  Legislature  (1905)  an  Act  was  passed  respect'ng 
the  width  between  sleigh  runners.  The  standard  width  between  sleigh  run- 
ners has  been  3  feet,  4  inches,  but  sleighs  have  been  in  use  as  narrow  as  2 
feet,  6  inches.  The  use  of  narrow  sleighs  produces  a  narrow  track.  The 
result  has  been  that  in  localities  where  the  snowfall  is  heavy  a  track  is  grad- 
ually built  up  too  narrow  for  two  ordinary  horses  to  travel  abreast.  When 
the  snow  is  deep  the  horses  from  time  to  time  break  off  the  road,  plunging 
and  crowding  one  another  continually  to  regain  or  keep  the  road. 

The  abuse  of  horses  from  this  cause  has  been  very  great.  In  addition 
to  the  exhaustion  and  excitement  from  teaming  under  such  conditions,  in- 
creased too  often  by  the  merciless  lash  in  the  hands  of  the  teamster,  bad 
cuts,  bruises  and  broken  legs  have  resulted,  and  animals  have  been  fre- 
quently maimed  and  injured  for  life. 

The  remedy  is  a  wider  track  for  the  horses  to  walk  in,  made  by  placing 
the  runners  of  sleighs  at  least  foun  feet  apart.  The  improvement'  is  one 
which  every  teamster  should  appreciate  for  his  own  comfort  in  using  the 
roads.  The  measure  as  passed  affects  only  sleighs  to  be  constructed,  but 
could  profitably  be  amended  to  require  an  increased  width  on  old  sleighs,  the 
cost  of  which  would  be  very  trifling  in  comparison  with  the  benefit  derived. 


(1)  On  and  after  the  coming  into  force  of  this  section  no  person  shall 
use  on  any  public  highway  except  within  the  limits  of  any  city,  any  sleigh 
or  other  vehicle  upon  runners  drawn  by  horses  or  other  animals  (except 
cutters)  manufactured  after  the  1st  day  of  December,  1906,  unless  the 
same  is  so  constructed  that  the  distance  between  the  outer  edges  of  such 
runners  at  the  bottom  is  not  less  than  four  feet. 

(2)  This  section  shall  be  given  effect  to  notwithstanding  any  by-law 
or  by-laws  that  ma*"  have  been  passed  by  the  council  of  any  county  under 
paragraph  number  6  of  section  559  of  The  Consolidated  Municipal  Act 
1903*  provided  that  the  council  of  any  county  may  pass  a  by-law  exempt- 
ing such  county  from  the  operation  of  this  Act. 

(3)  Any  person  guilty  of  violating^  the  provisions  of  this  section, 
shall,  upon  conviction  for  every  such  violation,  be  liable  to  a  penalty  of 
not  more  than  $10  nor  less  than  $5,  to  be  recoverable  with  costs  under 
the  provisions  of  The  Ontario  Summary  Convictions  Act. 

(4)  Paragraph  number  6,  of  section  559  of  The  Consolidated  Munici- 
paJ  Act,  1903,  is  repealed. 


RI<»lirh  ninnen 
to  be  not  less 
thnn  four  feet 
apart. 


Commence- 
ment of  Act. 


Penalty. 

Rev.  Stat., 
c.  90. 

3  Ed w.  VII., 

c.  19,  8.&60. 
par.  6  repealed. 
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DEFINITE   PLAN   FOR   FUTURE   IMPROVEMENT. 

The  first  requirement  in  taking  steps  towards  the  successful  improve- 
ment of  the  roads  of  a  township  is  "system/'  Definite  plans  should  be  laid 
down  and  these  faithfully  carried  out.  Lack  of  method,  lack  of  system,  is 
the  greatest  existing  draw-back  to  the  economical  and  permanent  improve- 
ment of  roads.  Expenditures  are  too  apt  to  be  made  independent  of  one 
another  and  without  thought  of  future  work  and  requirements.  It  is  expect- 
ed that  by  a  generous  amount  of  "repairs"  each  year  the  roaas  of  the  muni- 
cipality will  gradually  improve.  The  work  is  irregular,  scattered,  no  record 
is  kept  of  it.  It  is  too  apt  to  be  done  to  favor  voters  who  have  the  great- 
est influence,  or  who  make  the  loudest  demands,  irrespective  of  the  true 
rights  of  the  individual  taxpayer  and  the  benefit  accruing  to  the  general 
public. 

A  municipal  council,  as  a  part  of  systematic  road  improvement,  should 
lay  down  a  scheme  of  annual  work  that  will  bring  all  the  roads  to  fixed 
standards  within  a  limited  term  of  years,  including  as  far  as  possible,  the 
erection  of  culverts  and  bridges.  Such  a  plan  need  not  at  once  be  worked  out 
in  all  details,  although  this  is  desirable  as  far  as  possible.  It  is  to  be  ex- 
pected that  unforeseen  circumstances  will  arise  to  hasten  or  delay  the  wori. 
It  may  take  two  or  Uhree  years  under  such  a  plan  to  determine  how  rapidly 
it  can  be  carried  out.  It  may  not  be  practicable  in  certain  cases  to  frame  a 
suitable  plan  in  one  year  or  two,  but,  in  any  event,  every  municipal  council 
should  at  once  bring  the  matter  up  for  discussion,  and  proceed  with  it  as  far 
as  possible  in  a  practical  manner.  Delay,  procrastination,  turning  aside  for 
ifrifling  obstacles,  are  the  enemies  of  progress  in  every  particular. 

One  of  the  first  needs  of  a  township  council  in  framing  a  comprehensive 
line  of  systematic  road  improvement  is  a  plan  of  the  township,  showing  all 
roads.  It  will  at  once  become  apparent  from  such  a  plan  that  certain  roads 
need  a  stronger  road-bed  than  others ;  that  the  improvement  of  certain  iputes 
of  travel  will  benefit  the  greatest  number  of  people;  that  certain  connecting 
links  are  needed  to  perfect  the  local  road  system. 

With  such  a  plan  of  the  township  before  them,  repoi>ts  should  be  obtained 
from  all  road  overseers  as  to  the  condition  of  the  sections  of  road  under  their 
charge.  These  reports  should  show  the  length  and  location  of  each  road  or 
section  of  road  in  charge  of  the  overseer  reporting.  They  should  show  the 
exact  condition  of  the  road,  the  extent  gravelled  or  metalled  with  broken 
stone;  the  extent  graded  but  not  metalled;  the  number  and  size  of  culverts 
and  bridges,  their  condition  and  material  of  which  they  are  built. 

With  a  proper  (township  map  and  such  annual  reports  to  guide  them, 
councillors  will  be  in  a  position  to  at  least  tentatively  form  a  plan  to  assist 
them  and  their  successors  in  adopting  and  following  out  plans  and  methods 
that  will,  in  a  systematic  manner,  provide  for  the  general  improvement  of 
the  roads. 

In  carrying  out  such  plans  provision  should  in  the  first  place  be  made 
for  certain  works  of  permanent  improvement  in  different  parts  of  the  town- 
ship. At  the  same  time  certain  other  more  scattered  repairs  and  impnove- 
ments  should  be  made  to  provide  for  traffic  and  the  rightful  expectations  of 
every  citizen.  On  the  other  hand  councils  must,  in  fulfilling  the  public  trust 
reposed  in  them,  be  very  guarded  in  dealing  with  those  importunate  citi- 
zens who  cannot  consider  any  roads  except  ^those  in  front  of  their  own  farms ; 
whose  one  idea  of  flie  advantages  of  a  bridge  or  culvert  is  that  they  shall  be 
given  the  job  of  repairing  it. 
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WIDE   TIRE5. 

Narrow  wagon  tires  are  the  great  destroyerB  of  ^od  roads.  The  injury 
done  by  these  increases  as  the  wagon  gets  older  and  the  wheel  wobbles  loosely 
on  the  axle.  A  narrow  tire  on  an  old  and  heavily  loaded  wagon  can  do  more 
aamage  to  a  road  in  one  trip  to  market  and  back  than  would  pay  for  a  new 
wagon.  Wide  tires,  on  the  other  hand,  are  a  benefit  rather  than  an  injury 
to  the  lOad.  They  have  a  greater  bearing  and  do  not  cut  into  the  road.  In- 
stead of  two  inches  of  road  surface  supporting  the  load,  wagon  and  all,  by 
doubling  'the  width  of  tire  the  load  is  distributed  over  twice  fhe  amount  of 
road  eiirface.  In  making  wagons,  consideration  should  be  given  not  merely 
to  the  strength  of  the  wagon  and  its  wheels,  but  also  to  the  strength  of  the 
roads  "to  be  travelled  and  the  kind  of  wagon  they  have  strength  to  support. 

Tests  have  been  made  from  time  to  time  of  the  effect  of  wide  tires,  not 
merely  on  the  roads,  but  also  on  the  pull  required  to  move  the  loads.  Among 
these  tests  have  been  those  made  by  4he  British  Association  fbr  the  Advance- 


ment of  Science  in  1902,  by  the  experimental  station  of  Missouri  University 
in  1897,  and,  more  recently,  by  fte  U.  S.  War  Department.  The  results  in 
all  cases  have  been  practically  the  same. 

(1)  With  regard  to  the  roads  it  is  found  that  wide  tires  leave  a  road  in 
better  condition  than  before  passing  over  it. 

(2)  As  to  tractive  effort  the  only  practical  disadvantage  of  wide  tires 
arises  where  the  road  is  so  soft  that  the  wheels  sink  into  it  and  the  mud 
sticks  to  the  rims  and  packs  between  the  spokes.  On  very  hard,  smooth 
roads,  or  roads  covered  with  dust,  wide  tires  require  a  very  slightly  increas- 
ed tractive  effort.  On  all  other  classes  of  road  the  advantage  is  in  favor  of 
the  wide  tire. 

The  practical  application  of  the  result  of  tests  is  that  for  traffic  on  coun- 
try roads,  if  wide  fires  of  four  inches  and  upwards  are  generally  used,  there 
would  be  a  decided  improvement  in  every  class  of  road.  The  tractive  power 
required  would  be  less  and  the  oost  of  keeping  the  roads  in  repair  would   be 
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much  reduced.  If  all  farm  wagons  were  equipped  with  wide  tires,  the  muddiest 
and  stickiest  of  our  roads  would  be  very  much  improved,  and  many  of  What 
are  now  known  as  bad  roads  would  be,  for  the  most  of  the  year,  in  fair  con- 
dition. While  the  majority  of  wagons  cond;inue  to  have  narrow  tires,  the  few 
having  wide  tires  are  heavier  to  draw  on  very  muddy  and  sticky  clay  roads; 
but  on  the  giieat  majority  of  roads,  the  average  country  roads,  the  advantage 
is  in  favor  of  the  tire  four  inches  wide  and  upwards. 

It  is  urged  against  wide  t'ires  tha't  they  do  not  roll  freely  in  the  ruts 
made  by  narrow  tires.  So  long  as  narrow  tires  are  commonly  used  this  will 
be  the  case  to  some  extent ;  but,  on  fthe  other  hand,  if  wide  tires  were  gener- 
ally used,  the  ruts  would  not  exist.  In  any  case,  with  narrow  tires  the  bot- 
tom of  the  ruts  made  by  the  narrow  tires  are  uneven,  and  the  narrow  rims 
are  constantly  grinding  against  the  sides  of  the  ruts,  creating  the  greatest 
friction,  so  that  the  objectionable  difference  is  not  so  great  as  it  appears  on 
first  sight,  if  it  exists  afl  all. 

It  is  further  contended  that  the  wide  .tires  come  in  contact  with  more 
loose  stones  than  do  those  with  a  narrow  tread.  The  greater  resistance  offer- 
ed in  ithis  way  is  more  than  counterbalanced,  however,  by  the  loose  stones 
dropping  into  the  narrow  ruts.  In  the  one  case  the  wheel  goes  to  the  stone, 
in  the  other  tte  stone  gets  in  front  of  the  wheel.  The  irregular  bottom  of 
the  ruts  and  the  stones  in  the  narrow  ruts  keep  up  a  constanft  vibration  of  the 
wagon,  which  transmit*s  a  swinging  motion  to  the  tongue,  galling  and  an- 
noying »the  horses  and  destructive  to  conveyances. 

Unfortunately,  it  has  been  found  a  difficult  matter  to  enforce  the  use  of 
wide  tires  for  several  reasons.  A  wide  tire  law  would  necessarily  specify  cer- 
tain widths  of  tire  for  certain  loads  or  for  certain  sizes  of  wagon  axle.  But 
m  doing  so  it  is  difficult  to  adopt  a  schedule  that  can  be  readily  followed.  A 
law  can  scarcely  be  framed  tha!  would  be  applicable  to  all  sections  of  the 
Province.  Municipal  by-laws  operate  unsatisfactorily  with  regard  to  traffic 
from  adjoining  munvipalities. 

In  the  State  of  Michigan  municipalities  may  allow  a  rebate  of  statute 
labor  to  those  using  wide-tired  wagons.  Such  a  permissive  measure,  rather 
than  one  that  is  compulsory,  has  evident  advantages.  In  the  meantime, 
It  IS  to  be  trusted  that  public  opinion  in  Ontario  may  be  aroused,  and  tthat 
«he  use  of  wide  tires  will  become  popular  because  of  their  manifest  advantage 
to  all  concerned. 


ACT  FOR  THE  IMPROVEMENT  OF  PUBLIC  HIGHWAYS. 

^om'^h^Jf^  for  the  Improvement  of  Public  Highways,  passed  in 
1901  (1  Edward  VII.,  Chapter  32),  and  as  subsequently  amended, 
18  as  follows :  -a  .7  » 

1  X-  "^i®  ^fa-ifsty,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Legis- 
lative  Assembly  of  the  Province  of  Ontario,  enacts  as  follows  : 

fpSSpTated       .  J'  r!^^^,^'i'^  of  $1,000,000  is  hereby  set  apart  to  be  paid  out 
p^^meliu      .     ^^^  Consolidated  Revenue  Fund  of  the  Province  to  aid  in  the 
improvement  of  public  highways,  subject  to  the  terms  and  condi- 
tions hereinafter  set  forth. 

report  aiSI^.     _      2.  (1)  The  highways  to  be  improved  in  any  county  may,  before 

?£no7b7^irw.  ^^^  l«t  day  of  January   1907,  be  designated  by  by-law  of  the  county 

council,  and  a  copy  of  such  by-law  shall  be  transmitted  forthwith 
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to  the  clerks  of  the  townships  of  such  county.  (2  Edward  VII., 
Uapter  12,  Section  27;  3  Edward  VII.,  Chapter  27,  Section  1;  4 
Edward  VII.,  Chapter  10,  Section  66;  5  Edward  VII.,  Chapter  27, 
Section  5). 

(2)  The  municipal  councils  of  the  townships  shall  within  three  By-iaw  desig- 
months  of  the  receipt  of  such  notice  from  the  clerk  of  the  county  ways totl^ 
council  take  into  consideration  the  highways  so  designated  in  8aid*°*P"^^®^- 
by-law  and  shall  report  their  acceptance  or  rejection  of  the  same  to 

the  clerk  of  the  county  council. 

(3)  On  the  receipt  of  such  reports  by  the  clerk  of  the  county  wh^V?on&? 
council  from  the  clerks  of  the  township  councils  in  the  county,  -f  third  of  the 
it  should  appear  that  one-third  of  the  township  councils  are  adverse  iSveree.^  * 
to  the  highways  designated  by  the  county  council  as  county  high- 
ways, then  the  roads  within  such  townships  as  reported  adversely, 
which  are  to  form  part  of  the  county  highway  system  of  such  town- 
ship, shall  be  determined  by  arbitration  as  provided  in  the  Munici- 
pal Act. 

(4)  Where  it  appears  that  more  than  one-third  of  the  township  Rev.  stat.,  c. 
councils  disapprove  of  the  system  of  highways  designated  in  the  by- 
law submitted  by  the  county  council,  the  county  council  shall  then 
submit  to  the  ratepayers  of  the  county  qualified  to  vote  on  money 
bj'-laws  the  question,  **Are  you  in  favor  of  a  county  road  pystem?"  ^"^"^^**^ 
If  a  majority  of  the  votes  cast  is  in  favor  of  a  county  road  system,  ratepayers. 
the  roads  to  be  designated  and  assumed  within  any  township,  the 
council  of  which  disapproved  of  the  roads  designated  by  the  county 
council,  shall  be  determined  by  arbitration  as  provided  in  the  Muni- 
cipal Act. 

3.  Before  the  final  passing  of  a  by-law  by  a  county  council  ?awtor?mproT- 
designating  and  assuming  roads  as  provided  in  sub-sections  (1),  (2)  in»ro«<ifl. 
and  (3)  of  the  preceding  section,  the  county  council  may  submit  the 

same  for  the  approval  of  a  majority  of  the  ratepayers  of  the  county 
qualified  to  vote  on  money  by-laws. 

4.  Repealed.  5  Edward  VII.,  Chapter  27,  Section  3. 

5.  Any  municipality  may  apply  the  whole   or   part   of    the  Application  of 
moneys  to  which  it  may  be  entitled  under  this  Act  towards  Paying  fJ^g^^^J" 
any  expenses  that  may  be  incurred  for  the  purchase  of  toll  roads  roads. 
within  such  municipality,  or  for  freeing  the  same  from  tolls.     Such 

toll  roads  as  are  purchased  shall  be  included  in  the  roads  to  be 
designated  and  assumed  or  improved  in  accordance  with  the  provis- 
ions of  this  Act. 

6.  Any  highway,  in  order  to  come  under  the  provisions  of  this  Regulation  ana 
Act  as  to  aid,  shall  be  con/3tructed  or  repaired  according  to  the  regu-  insi^ction. 
lations  of  the  Public  Works  Department  with  respect  to  highways. 

6a.     The  Lieutenant-Governor  in  Council   may    by    Order-in- Amount  of  aid 
Council  direct  the  payment  to  any  county  corporation  out  of  the  granted?*^ 
fund  set  apart  under  this  Act,    a    sum  equal  to    one-third  of  the 
amount  expended  by  the  county  upon  such  roads  as  have  been  de- 
signated by  the  by-law  approved  of  by  the  Lieutenant-Governor  in 
Council,  as  provided  by  Section  4  of  the  Act  passed  in  the  3rd  year 
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of  His  Majesty's  reign,  chaptered  26.  (5  Edward  VII.,  Chapter 
27,  Section  1). 

7.  Repealed.     (3  Edward  VII.,  Chapter  26,  Section  3). 

8.  On  the  completion  of  any  work  or  road  improvement  under 
<}ranto!  one-  this  Act  the  council  of  the  municipality  under  which  such  work  was 
improveBSenu  Carried  on  shall  submit  to  the  Public  Works  Department  a  state- 
ment setting  forth  the  cost  of  such  work,  such  statement  to  be  certi- 
fied by  a  competent  engineer,  who  shall  further  certify  that  the 
regulations  of  the  Public  Works  Department  have  been  complied 
with,  and  on  the  receipt  of  said  statement  by  the  Provincial  Treas- 
urer, certified  and  approved  by  the  proper  officers  of  the  Public 
Works  Department,  the  municipality  shall  be  entitled  to  receive 
out  of  the  moneys  hereby  set  apart  for  public  highways  an  amount 
equal  to  one-third  of  the  cost  of  the  work,  but  not  to  exceed  the  pro- 
portion of  the  appropriation  to  which  such  municipality  is  entitled. 

9.  The  municipal  council  of  any  township  or  county  taking 
Issuing  deben-  advantage  of  this  Act  may  raise  by  deben,tures,  payable  in  thirty 
expenditure  3'ears,  as  provided  by  the  Municipal  Act,  such  sums  of  money  as  may 
on  highways,    be  neccssary  to  meet  any  expenditure  on  highways  under  this  Act, 

but  in  no  case  shall  the  debentures  issued  under  this  Act  exceed 
two  per  cent,  of  the  equalized  assessment  of  the  county.  (2  Edward 
VII.,  Chapter  12,  Section  27). 

10.  The  council  of  any  township  may  by  by-law  direct  that 
ammcit^n^of,  ^^®  statutc  labor  for  which  lands  fronting  on  roads  in  such  town- 
unon  roads    '  ship  constfuctcd  or  repaired  under  this  section  may  from  year  to 

year  be  liable  may  be  commuted,  and  the  amounts  so  received  may 
be  paid  over  to  the  county  and  applied  in  repairing  such  roads  and 
in  removing  snow  therefrom  and  keeping  the  same  open  during  the 
winter  months.      (5  Edward  VII.,  Chapter  27,  Section  2). 

11.  In  the  case  of  any  township  receiving  grants  from  the  con- 
co^nization  solidated  revenues  of  the  Province  for  colonization  roads,  the  amount 
^del™cted!    of  such  colonization  grants  shall  be  deducted  from  any  sum  of  money 

to  which  such  township  is  entitled  under  this  Act. 

Grants  made  12.     Where  any  township  has  been  in  receipt  of  grants  for  col- 

ofActtobe"^  onization  roads  out  of  the  consolidated  revenue  fund  for  the  five 
deducted.        years  previous  to  the  date  of  this  Act,  the  assessed  area  of  such  town- 
ship shall  be  deducted  from  the  area  of  the  county  in  which  such 
township  is  situated  in  determining  the  sum  to  which  the  county 
is  entitled  under  this  Act. 

Amending  Act  of  1903. 

The  amending  Act  of  1903  (3  Edward  VII.,  Chapter  26)  makes 
certain  changes  in  the  original  Act  affecting  Section  2,  ss.  1;  Sec- 
tion 2  and  Section  7,  as  above  shown,  and  contains  the  following 
additional  clauses. 

TOuSyroad  4-     No  county  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  any  portion  of  the 

sy*'®™  to  be  gum  get  apart  by  the  Act  for  the  Improvement  of  Public  Highways 

ifeutenant  passed  in  the  first  year  of  His  Majesty's  reign  as  aforesaid,  unless 

couuSl'*"  ^^^  until  the  by-law  designating  public  highways  within  the  county 
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as  a  county  system  of  highways  has  been  approved  of  by  the 
Lieutenant-Governor  in  Council. 

5.  Where  it  appears  that  the  highways  designated  as  county  ^°'J^^^^^^>' 
roads  established  under  this  Act  do  not  pass  through  oiie  or  more  to  towDships 
of  the  townships  in  the  county,  or  where  it  appears  that  such  high-fj?intere8todin 
ways  pass  through  but  a  small  portion  of  any  township,  the  county  county  system, 
council  may  by  by-law  make  a  grant  of  a  specific  amount  or  an 

annual  sum  or  both  for  the  permanent  improvement  of  highways 
in  such  township  or  townships  as  an  equivalent  for  the  amount  which 
such  township  or  townships  may  contribute  for  the  establishment  of 
a  county  system  of  highways. 

6.  Where  at  the  time  of  the  passing  of  the  said  Act  the  muni-  Aid  to  county 
cipal  council  of  any  county  had  by  by-law  established  a  system  of  svstem  estab 
county  roads  equal  in  every  respect  to  the  requirements  of  the  Pub- 1  Edw.'^v?f.  c*. 
lie  Works  Department,  such  system  of  county  roads  shall  be  deemed  ^^• 

to  be  within  the  meaning  and  intent  of  the  said  Act  without  any 
submission  thereof  to  the  ratepayers  or  to  the  township  councils, 
as  provided  in  sections  3  and  4  of  the  said  Act,  but  nothing  in  this 
section  contained  shall  be  deemed  as  preventing  the  county  council 
from  granting  an  equivalent  to  any  township  not  benefited  by  the 
said  county  road  system,  as  provided  by  section  5  of  this  Act. 

7.  The  county  council  of  any  county  may  make  a  grant  by  ^^s^*** 
by-law  to  any  incorporated  village  or  town  in  the  county  not  sepa-  ^'l^^  *"^ 
rated  from  the  county  for  the  purpose  of  improving  certain  high- 
ways to  be  designate  in  such  by-law  in  such  village  or  town,  but  such 
highways  shall  not  form  a  part  of  the  county  system  of  highways. 

8.  Wherever  a  county  road  intersects  a  highway  which  is  not  ^f^other  h^°h- 
a  county  road,  the  continuation  of  the  county  road  to  itfl  full  width  ways  by  county 
across  the  road  so  intersected,  including  the  bridges  and  culverts  aiik     ^ 
thereon  or  touching  thereon,  shall  be  a  part    of    the  county  road 

system. 

9.  A  county  council  shall  not  be  liable  for  the  building,  main-  county  council 

•        •     -J  11  I  1  !•        /i  p    not  liable  for 

tenance  or  repair  of  sidewalks  on  any  county  road  or  portion  thereof,  sidewalks  on 

county  roads. 

10.  The  county  council  shall  in  respect  to  county  roads  have  h2ve  pcwers  as 
all  the  powers  given  to  townships,  cities,  towns,  and  incorporated  Rev"*8tat*"^^' 
villages  under  the  Act  respecting  Snow  Fences.  '       250.' 

11.  This  Act  shall  be  read  and  construed  in  conjunction  with  ^ith^  m'ST* 
id  Chapter  32  of  the  Acts  passed  in  the  1st  year  of  His  Majesty's  vii,  c.  »2. 


sa 
reign 


Amending  Act  of  1905. 


The  amending  Act  of  1905  (5  Edward  VII.,  Chapter  27)  makes 
certain  alterations  in  the  original  Act  as  above  revised  (Section  2, 
ss.  1;  Section  4;  and  Section  10,  and  contains  the  following 
additional  clause : 

4.     All  roads  constructed  or  repaired  under  the  said  Act  for  the  repecVo" 
Improvement  of  Public  Highways  and  for  the  construction  or  re- ^^nJ^^^^-^e 
pair  of  which  aid  may  hereafter  be  granted  out  of  the  fund  set  apart  county  roads. 
under  the  said  Act  shall  thereafter  be  deemed  to  be  county  roads 
and  shall  be  maintained  and  kept  in  repair  by  the  corporation  of 
the  county  in  which  such  roads  are  situate. 
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STREET  IMPROVEMENTS. 


Town  streets,  villa^  streets,  city  streets,  aod  county  roads,  are  in  tlieir 
improvement  all  subject  to  the  same  general  principles,  but  in  matters  of  de- 
tail and  type  of  construction  there  are  distinctions  which  at  once  suggest 
themselves,  based  very  largely  on  the  amount  and  nature  of  tra£Bc,  class  of 
street,  and  the  expenditure  that  can  be  made  on  them.  Every  street  is,  in  cer- 
tain respects,  a  problem  in  itself,  and  no  general  formula  can  be  applied  to 
all,  except  at  a  disadvantage. 

In  general,  streets  naturally  divide  themselves  into  two  classes — busi- 
ness streets  and  residential  streets — but,  for  closen  consideration  in  regard 
to  pavement*  and  street  design,  the  following  subdivision  will  usually  apply : 

(1)  Business  streets. 

(2)  Residential  streets  which  are  also  main  thoronghfares. 

(3)  Residential  streets  on  which  there  is  little  travel. 

(4)  Streets  of  little  importance  either  for  residence  or  traffic. 

The  first  of  these,  streets  in  the  business  section,  require  special  treat- 
ment as  to  width  of  road,  kind  and  strength  of  pavement  to  accommodate 
frequent  and  heavy  traffic,  horses  and  vehicles  standing  for  a  length  of 
time,  aM  occupying  considerable  space.  For  business  streets  an  easily  cleav- 
ed pavement  is  desirable,  extending  from  sidewalk  to  sidewalk,  the  latter  be- 


Sidfiwalk  outside  ot  Trees  uid  the  Roadway  Narrowed, 
ing  immediately  in  front  of  the  office  and  shop  doors    and    windows.     For 
business  streets  in  cities  and  large  towns  sheet  asphalt,  asphalt  block  and  vit- 
rified brick  are  most  commonly  employed.     In  the  smaller  towns  and  vil- 
lages a  substantial  form  of  broken  stone  roadway  is  desirable. 

The  second  class  of  street,  of  a  residential  character,  on  which  thet«  ia 
considerable  through  travel  to  the  centre  of  the  town,  to  a  railway  station, 
mill  or  factory,  or  from  the  sanrounding  country,  requires  a  substantial  form 
of  roadway,  but  which  need  not  be  so  wide  as  in  the  business  section.  A 
well-built  macadam  roadway  is  advisable  in  the  great  majority  of  towns  for 
such  a  roadway,  while  cities  may  select  a  better  class  of  pavement. 

The  third  class  of  street  may  be  treated  in  a  similar  mannen  to  the  pre- 
vious one,  but  less  strength  is  required  to  sustain  heavy  traffic,  and  the  road- 
way need  not  be  so  wide.  Appearance  is  of  more  importance  than  durability. 
A  gravel  or  broken  stone  roadway  is  very  serviceable  for  most  towns. 

The  fourth  class  of  street  needs  only  a  light  roadway,  but,  as  with  every 
street,  neatness  and  cleanliness  should  be  sought  after.     If  in  a  town  or  vil- 
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lage  where  the  available  expendiure  is  small,  such  streets  should  at  least  be 
nicely  graded,  and  the  sides  of  the  street  properly  levelled  and  sodded. 

The  main  distinction  in  the  treatment  of  business  and  residential  streets 
is  that  with  the  former  the  pavement,  including  sidewalk,  curbs  and  road- 
way, should  extend  over  the  entire  street  allowance.  In  the  case  of  residence 
streets  a  narrow  roadway  only  is  required,  the  sidewalk  need  not  be  so  wide, 
a  curb  may  or  may  not  be  used,  while  the  remaining  space  should  be  sodded, 
with  a  row  of  trees  either  between  the  sidewalk  and  the  roadway,  or  between 
the  sidewalk  and  the  fence. 

It  was  formerly  customary  to  lay  plank  sidewalks  immediately  beside 
tne  fence.  Outside  of  this  a  row  of  trees  was  planted,  outside  the  trees  was 
an  open  drain,  and, in  the  centre  of  the  allowance  the  roadway  for  vehicles. 

The  more  modem  practice  is  to  remove  the  sidewalk  from  its  old  posi- 
tion and  place  it  outside  the  row  of  trees;  high-board  and  other  disfiguring 
styles  of  fences  are  removed,  and  the  boulevard,  where  the  sidewalk  had 
been,  is,  in  effect,  added  to  the  lawn.  Walks  when  outside  the  trees  are 
more  effectively  lighted  from  electric  arc  lamps  suspended  in  the  centre  of 
the  street,  and  the  public  are  farther  from  the  citizen's  portico  or  verandah. 

The  narrowing  of  the  roadway  between,  the  curbs  reduces  the  cost  of  con- 
struction and  maintenance,  and  widths  of  from  18  to  26  feet  are  found 
quite  sufficient  to  accommodate  traffic  on  the  majority  of  residence  streets, 
even  in  large  cities.  The  narrow  roadways  give  vehicles  ample  room  to  pass 
one  another,  while,  to  turn,  it  is  always  convenient  for  them  to  go  to  a  street 
intersection,  where  there  is  sufficient  space. 


Macadam  Streets. 

A  standard  roadway  for  towns  and  villages  for  all  streets  and  for  resi- 
dence streets  in  cities,  is  a  well-built,  vt^U-kept  macadam.  A  macadam 
driveway  is  in  keeping  with  well-kept  boulevards,  lawns  and  shade  trees — 
the  characteristics  of  a  residential  street.  It  has  a  cool  appearance,  the  dust 
can  readily  be  kept  down  by  sprinkling,  and,  for  light  driving,  it  is  the  fav- 
orite among  horsemen.  Bicyclists  usually  favor  macadam  in  preference  to 
the  more  costly  classes  of  pavement.  A  comparison  of  macadam  with  asphalt 
or  vitrified  brick,  in  point  of  utility  and  appearance,  will  not  result  unfavor- 
ably to  the  former  for  use  on  residential  sffeets.  It  is  not  to  be  inferred, 
however,  that  broken  stone  roadways  are  always  suitable  for  streets  in  the 
immediate  business  section,  where  a  harder,  and,  in  a  sense,  a  cleaner,  sur- 
face is  desirable. 

By  proper  attention  to  repairs  the  life  of  this  class  of  pavement  can  be 
made  continuous.  The  surface  can  be  frequently  rolled,  improving  it  great- 
ly. It  should  be  scraped  and  swept  as  are  other  pavements.  When  it  be- 
gins to  lose  shape  the  surface  can  be  loosened  up  by  means  of  teeth  attached 
to  the  roller,  a  light  coating  of  new  metal  applied,  and  then  rolled  down  as 
well  as  when  new.  It  is  by  such  means  as  these  that  broken  stone  roadways 
can  be  made  much  more  economical  and  satisfactory  than  any  other  for 
streets  generally.  This  ease  of  renewal  and  repair  is  a  property  peculiar  to 
macadam,  which  renders  it  most  satisfactory  for  general  purposes.  While  the 
cost  in  the  first  instance  may  nearly  equal  that  of  cedar  block,  yet  at  the  ter- 
mination of  the  period  when  cedar  block  is  decayed  and  has  to  be  torn  up  or 
renewed,  the  macadam,  if  properly  treated,  is  still  in  good  condition.  It 
forms  a  permanent  basis,  and  its  perpetuation  is  merely  a  matter  of  repair, 
to  he  met  by  the  general  funds. 
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Sheet  Asphalt. 

Possibly  the  most  desirable  paving  maierial  now  in  use  is  sheet  asphalt. 
The  appearance  is  exceedingly  good  and,  if  properly  laid,  it  is  very  durable. 
It  consists  in  the  main  of  a  concrete  base  from  4  to  8  inches  in  thickness,  over 
which  is  laid  a  two-inch  layer  of  asphaltic  mixture ;  that  is,  a  composition  of 
sand  or  stone  dust  and  asphalt,  thoroughly  intermixed,  in  about  the  propor- 
tion of  90  per  cent,  sand  and  10  per  cent,  of  asphalt.  Asphalt  is  a  material 
somewhat  similar  to  common  tar.  One  of  its  chief  sources  is  the  Island  of 
Trinidad,  where  it  occurs  in  a  lake-like  expanse.  It  is  also  found  in  the 
Island  of  Cuba  and  elsewhere.  This  crude  asphalt  is  refined,  mixed  with 
sand  and  stone  dust,  is  hea)ted,  and  a  thin  coating  spread  on  the  road  over  a 
concrete  base.  Rock  asphalt  is  obtained  by  grinding  to  powder  bituminous 
lime-stones  and  sand-stones,  found  in  a  number  of  the  southern  states.  This 
powder  is  heated  and  applied  to  the  roadway  in  a  manner  similar  to  the  Trin- 
idad mixture.  The  asphalt  forms  a  tough,  rubber-like  bond,  cementing  the 
sand  and  stone-dust  together. 

While  employed  in  all  large  cities,  the  obstacle  to  sheet  asphalt  in  the 
smaller  towns  and  cities  is  that  it  is  difficult  to  lay  and  to  keep  in  repair,  re- 
quiring skilled  workmen  and  an  expensive  plant. 

Asphalt  Block. 

Asphalt  blocks  were  first  used  in  San  Francisco  in  1869,  and  have  since 
been  very  largely  used  in  a  number  of  United  Sftates  cities,  particularly 
Washington,  Baltimore,  New  York  and  Detroit.  In  Ontario  they  have  been 
used  in  Windsor,  where  they  were  laid  on  a  broken  stone  foundation,  and 
are  proving  very  satisfactory.  They  are  also  being  used  in  Samia,  Stratford, 
Chatham  and  other  places. 

The  block  ordinarily  used  is  5  inches  wide,  12  inches  long  and  3  inches 
deep.  A  block  4  inches  deep  can  be  obtained  if  desired.  The  materials  com- 
posing the  block  are  combined  in  a  heated  state  by  mechanical  mixers,  and, 
passing  into  a  machine  similar  to  that  used  in  pressing  bricks,  are  then 
moulded  under  heavy  pressure.  The  composition  of  the  blocks  is  about  as 
follows : 

Asphaltic  cement  8  to  12  per  cent. 

Stone  dust  8  to  10  per  cent. 

Fine  crushed  granite   84  to  78  per  cent. 

An  asphalt  block  pavement  should  be  laid  with  a  concrete  base  from  4 
to  6  inches  in  thickness ;  the  concrete  to  be  of  about  seven  of  gravel  to  one  of 
Portland  cement.  On  Ithis  should  be  spread  a  one-half  inch  coating  of  Port- 
land cement  mortar  (mixed  in  the  proportion  of  one  of  cement  to  three  of 
sand)  in  which  to  imbed^the  block.  The  block  when  laid  should  be  grouted 
with  neat  cement. 

While  not  so  noiseless  as  sheet  asphalt,  asphalt  blocks  are  not  so  noisy 
as  vitrified  brick.  The  advantages  claimed  for  this  pavement  over  sheet  as- 
phalt are : 

(1)  That  it  is  less  slippery  and  affords  a  much  better  foothold  to  horses. 

(2)  That  it  can  be  used  on  steeper  grades. 

(3)  That  it  can  be  used  in  small  cities  where  there  is  no  asphalt  plant. 

(4)  That  it  can  be  laid  and  prepared  without  special  appliances  or  skilled 
labor,  and 

(5)  That  it  is  more  durable  tlian  sheet  asphalt,  does  not  crack  in  the 
same  manner,  and  requires  less  repair. 
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Vitrified  Briclc. 

Vitrified  bricks  are  different  in  composition  and  manufacture  from  the 
ordinary  building  brick.  They  are  made  from  clay  or  shale,  or  a  mixture  of 
of  the  two,  which  is  heated  to  the  point  of  vitrification  and  then  slowly  and 
gradually  cooled.  The  size  of  each  brick  is  usually  about  2^x4x8^  inches  or 
3x4x9  inches.  The  durability  is  not  equal  to  that  of  asphalt  or  atone 
blocks,  but  they  are  less  noisy  than  stone  blocks.  They  are  manufactured  in 
Toronto,  in  the  States  of  Ohio,  New  Tork  and  Pennsylvania,  and  elsewhere. 
There  is  room  for  much  variation  in  the  quality  of  brick.  The  process  of 
manufacture  is  one  which  requires  an  ;expensive  plant  and  much  skill  in 
burning.  In  laying  a  vitrified  brick  pavement,  the  natural  earth  is  first  pre- 
pared by  draining,  grading,  and  rolling  with  a  ateam  roller.  On  this  a  lay- 
er of  concrete  or  broken  stone  is  laid,  from  four  to  six  inches  in  thickness. 
On  this  is  spread  a  layer  of  sand  about  one  inch  in  thickness,  and  in  this  the 
bricks  are  imbedded.  They  are  laid  on  edge,  in  courses,  at  right  angles  io 
the  street  line,  and  with  broken  joints,  the  jodnts  being  cemented  or  "grout- 
ed.*^ 

Curbing  and  Gutters. 

A  curb  is  a  line  of  plank,  flag  stone,  or  concrete  placed  along  the  edge 
of  the  metalled  roadway.  It  ia  essential  on  a  business  street  to  finish  and 
protect  the  sidewalk,  but  may  be  omitted  on  residential  streets  and  park 
roads.  Curbs  are  now  largely  made  of  concrete,  and  are  frequently  so  form- 
ed as  to  supply  a  concrete  bottom  for  the  gutter  as  well.  A  curb  defines  the. 
roadway,  giving  the  sftreet  a  more  finished  appearance,  as  well  as  protecting 
the  boulevard  from  careless  drivers  and  from  horses  standing  or  tied  at  the 
side  of  the  street.  It  also  forms  the  gutter  and  aids  in  keeping  it  clean  and 
free  from  obstruction  to  the  fiow  of  water  from  the  roadway.  A  curb,  or 
curb  and  gutter,  should  be  constructed  after  the  street  has  been  excavated, 
graded  and  underdrained,  preparatory  to  laying  the  first  course  of  the  road- 
way or  pavemen^t.  Boiling  can  then  be  more  prefectly  performed,  as  the 
curb  keeps  the  road  metal  in  place,  preventing  it  from  being  crowded  out- 
ward by  the  weight  of  the  roller.  Being  carefully  laid  to  grade  it  is  used  as 
a  line  from  which  to  gauge  the  finished  surface  of  the  pavement. 

The  process  of  constructing  a  concrete  curb  and  gutter  is  first  to  exca- 
vate to  sub-grade  and  lay  the  founda;tion  of  gravel  or  other  material,  which  • 
is  pounded  or  rammed  until  firm  and  compact.  Planks  are  then  put  in  place 
to  form  the  core  of  the  curb,  and  the  side  of  the  gutter  next  the  roadway. 
The  coarser  grade  of  concrete  is  then  placed  and  tamped  between  these 
planks,  ready,  after  rounding  the  comers  with  suitable  tools,  to  apply  the 
surface  coat.  To  do  this  the  inside  plank  forming  the  core  of  the  curb  is 
moved  outward  the  required  distance,  usually  one  inch,  and  the  cement  mor- 
tar or  finishing  coat  is  then  run  behind  it,  in  contact  with  the  core,  and  the 
remainder  of  the  surface  coat  is  readily  applied.  Before  the  surface  coat  is 
set,  the  plank  retaining  the  face. of  the  curb  in  place  is  removed,  and  the 
whole  is  shaped  with  float  and  trowel.  A  bristle  brush  dampened  is  used 
last,  and,  in  the  hands  of  an  expert,  the  completed  work  is  given  the  appear- 
ance of  natural  stone.  By  means  of  flat  metal  plates,  which  are  used  as  well 
to  keep  the  planks  a  proper  distance  apart,  the  curb  is  separated  into  desired 
lengths,  usually  eight  feet,  the  separation  providing  for  expansion  in  hot 
weather.  The  specifications  for  curb  and  gutter  are  usually  a  part  of  or  mod- 
elled from  the  sidewalk  specifications,  the  requirements  for  excavat^'on, 
foundation,  compogfition  and  mixing  being  in  all  respects  similar.     The  cost 
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will  vary  with  local  conditions,  coat  of  cement,  etc.,  but,  if  laid  by  a  street 
overseer  experienced  in  laying  concrete  walks,  it  would  be  expected  to  aver- 
age thirty  cents  a  lineal  foot. 

Concrete  Sidewalks. 

Concrete  has,  throughout  the  Province,  become  the  standard  material  for 
sidewalks  owing  to  its  greater  durability  and  its  appearance  as  contrasted 
with  the  increasing,  price  of  lumber  and  the  poor  quality  obtainable.  Plank 
walks  are  at  best  short  lived,  require  a  great  deal  of  repairing,  and,  when 
they  begin  to  wear  out,  are  frequently  dangerous.  A  well-built  concrete 
walk,  on  the  other  hand,  is  practically  premanent  and  does  not  demand  the 
care  that  plank  walks  require. 

Without  resorting  to  walks  made  merely  of  a  bed  of  gravel  or  finely 
crushed  stone  (laid  very  much  after  the  manner  of  the  gravel  or  stone  foun- 
dation commonly  used  for  concrete  walks),  it  is  difficult  to  find  a  cheaper 
walk  than  concrete.  Contracts  have  this  year  (1905)  been  let  for  concrete 
walks  at  8J  cents  per  square  foot.  This  is  a  very  low  figure,  and  is  very  near 
the  actual  cost,  but  under  favorable  conditions  very  serviceable  walks  can 
be  built  for  that  price. 

For  residential  and  outlying  districts  particularly,  there  has  been,  in 
some  towns  and  cities,  a  tendency  to  lay  concrete  walks  in  a  more  expensive 
manner  than  is  necessary.  Under  favorable  conditions,  and  especially  with 
a  dry,  sandy  sub-soil,  light  but  durable  concrete  walks  can  be  laid  without 
a  gravel  or  broken  stone  foundation — ^merely  a  3i-^inch  concrete  base  and  a 
1-inch  surface  coating  of  oement-aand  mortar.  Particular  care  should  be 
given  in  laying  such  a  walk  to  provide  the  best  Portland  cement,  thoroughly 
mix  the  concrete,  and  to  completely  divide  the  walk  into  blocks  so  that  there 
will  be  a  clear  space  at  each  joint.  Even  on  clay  soils,  if  properly  drained, 
such  a  construci/ion  should  be  safe;  or,  in  any  event,  a  four-inch  gravel  or 
stone  foundation  should  be  sufficient.  A  great  deal  of  the  failure  of  concrete 
walks,  commonly  attributed  to  a  weak  foundation,  is  really  due  to  expansion 
and  contraction,  carelessness  in  mixing  the  concrete,  inferior  cement,  and 
oi!her  causes.  Crushed  granite  in  the  wearing  surface  is  needlessly  expenaive, 
except  for  certain  walks  in  the  larger  cities,  subjected  to  exceptionally  heavy 
traffic. 

These  walks  are  variously  called  "artificial  stone,"  * 'granolithic,*'  "ce- 
ment," "concrete,"  "cement-concrete."  The  term  "granolithic"  is  proper- 
ly applied  to  the  walks  of  this  class  in  which  granite  chips  are  mixed  with 
sand  and  cement  in  forming  the  wearing  surface.  Although  of  Isimilar  ap- 
pearance, concrete  walks  are  not  the  same  material  as  ia  used  for  asphalt 
roadways,  with  which  they  are  very  commonly  confused,  the  asphalt  pave- 
ment being  a  mixture  of  sand  and  mineral  pitch.  Asphalt  is  occasionally, 
as  in  the  City  of  Eings^ton,  used  for  sidewalks.  Vitrified  paving  brick  are 
also  used  to  some  extent  for  sidewalks,  costing  about  the  same  as  concrete, 
vvhile  they  are  commonly  used  for  crossings,  being  laid  on  a  concrete  base, 
and  taking  the  place  of  the  concrete  wearing  surface. 

The  usual  requirements  of  a  concrete  walk  are: 

(1)  A  foundation  layer  of  stone,  gravel,  cinders,  or  other  suitabl*)  ma- 
terial, consolidated  to  a  depth  of  from  four  to  twelve  inches  in  thickness,  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  the  sub-soil. 

(2)  A  concrete  base  from  three  to  four  inches  in  thickness. 

(3)  A  surface  coating  of  cement-mortar  one  inch  in  thickness,  mixed  in 
proportion  of  one  of  cement  and  two  of  sand. 
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The  foundation  layer  is  intended  to  provide  a  certain  amount  of  drain- 
age, as  well  as  wtrength,  and  should  be  greater  on  a  clay  soil,  retentive  of 
moisture  and  subject  to  upheaval  by  frost,  than  it  need  be  on  a  loose  gravel 
or  sand. 

A  concrete  base  three  inches  in  thickness  is  ordinarily  required  on  a 
favorable  soil,  and  four  inches  where  the  sub-soil  is  of  clay,  or  where,  for 
other  reasons,  the  drainage  is  not  thought  sufficient. 

Where  broken  stone  is  used  in  the  concrete  base,  safe  proportions  would 
be  one  part  of  Portland  cement,  two  and  one-half  or  three  of  sand,  and  five 
of  broken  stone.  This  quantity  of  sand  and  cement  will  make  a  strong  mor- 
tar, and  there  will  be  sufficient  to  surround  each  stone  and  fill  the  voids. 

Where  gravel  is  used  to  form  the  concrete  base,  the  usual  proportions 
are  one  part  of  cement  to  six  or  seven  of  gravel.  The  gravel  used  in  mixing 
concrete  should  be  free  from  clay,  loam,  or  earthy  material,  and  should  con- 
tain about  thirty  per  cent.  sand.  As  there  is  apt  to  be  some  uncertainty  as 
to  the  quality  of  the  gravel  and  the  uniformity  with  which  sand  ia  intermix- 
ed with  it,  a  greater  proportion  of  cement  is  required  than  with  a  carefully 
adjusted  mixture  of  cement,  sand  and  broken  stone. 


Hnadway  Narrowed  and  Boulevard  added  to  the  Lawns. 

The  sand  used  in  mixing  broken  stone  concrete  should  be  clean,  sharp, 
and  of  varying  sized  grain.  One  of  the  objects  to  be  aimed  at  in  mixing  con- 
crete is  to  have  fine  and  coarse  materials  in  such  proportion  to  one  another 
that  the  percentage  of  voids  in  the  consolidated  mass  will  be  reduced  to  a 
minimum. 

For  the  surface  coat  the  proportion  of  one  of  cement  to  two  of  sand  is 
customary,  except  at  street  crossings,  where  one  part  of  cement  to  one  and 
one-half  of  sand  ia  commonly  employed. 

As  previously  pointed  out,  special  care  should  be  taken  to  thoroughly 
mix  the  concrete,  and  to  divide  the  blocks  completely  at  each  joint — this  di- 
vision providing  for  contraction  and  expansion.  A  four-inch  slab  of  well- 
made  cement-concrete  is  exceedingly  strong,  and  should  not  crack  or  disin- 
tegrate when  laid  on  the  surface  of  any  soil ;  but  if  the  soil  is  wet,  the  walk 
would  have  a  tendency  to  become  uneven. 

Tar  Macadam. 

Tar  macadam  roadways  have  been  very  commonly  used  in  England  for 
a  considerable  period,  and  tar  has  been  used  not  only  for  roads  but  for  gravel 
sidewalks  as  well.     Even  plank  walks  are  frequently  coated  with  tar,  the  tar 
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being  brushed  into  the  timber  with  a  broom.  This  is  done  before  the  timber 
is  placed  in  the  walk,  the  coating  being  applied  to  all  surfaces  of  the  wood 
as  a  preservative. 

A  number  of  years  ago  tar  was  very  frequently  used  in  Ontario  in  mak- 
ing tar-gravel  sidewalks.  But  with  the  introduction  of  the  water-gas  process 
for  manufacturing  gas  the  tar  product  was  found  to  be  unsuitable,  and  for 
street  purposes  that  obtained  in  the  coal-gas  process  is  necessary.  With  the 
scarcity  of  coal  tar  these  walks  fell  into  disuse  and  were  neglected,  although 
many  of  them  still  remain  throughout  the  Province. 

Tar  macadam  streets  are  again  growing  in  favor.  In  Hamilton,  where  a 
considerable  extent  of  these  roads  have  been  built,  pure  coal  tar  is  used.  In 
Toronto,  London,  and  other  cities,  a  "bitulithic"  macadam  has  been  used, 
made  from  a  refined  tar  under  a  patented  process. 

The  ordinary  coal-tar  method  of  constructing  a  tar-macadam  pavement, 
is,  in  its  first  stages,  similar  to  that  of  making  an  ordinary  broken  stone 
roadway.  That  is,  the  street  is  first  excavated  and  graded  to  the  required 
width  and  to  a  depth  of  about  one  foot  below  the  finished  grade.  Tile  under- 
drains  are  placed  along  each  side.  A  concrete  curb  is  placed  along  each  edge 
of  the  roadway.  On  the  earth  sub-grade. is  first  placed  a  bed  of  large-sized 
broken  stone,  six  inches  in  depth,  which  is  well  consolidated  by  rolling. 

It  is  at  this  point  that  the  tarring  process  begins,  as  upon  the  bed  of 
stone  last  described  should  be  placed  the  tarred  stone  in  three  layers — ^three, 
two  and  one  inches  in  thickness  respectively. 

The  three  and  two-inch  layers  should  be  of  broken  limestone,  such  as  will 
pass  through  a  2^-inch  ring.  The  stone  to  be  tarred  should  be  dry.  If  moist, 
it  may  either  be  sun-dried  or  heated  on  an  iron  floor  under  which  are  flues 
from  a  fire,  until  all  moisture  is  evaporated.  The  material  in  its  heated 
stater  should  then  be  mixed  with  tar. 

Large  kettles,  holding  100  imperial  gallons,  should  be  hung  close  to  the 
work,  and  in  them  the  tar  kept  at  a  workable  temperature.  Convenient  to  the 
kettles,  the  stone  to  be  tarred  should  be  placed  on  mixing  boards^  similar  to 
those  used  in  concrete  work.  With  a  dipper  attached  to  a  wooden  handle  tl^e 
tar  is  then  applied  to  the  stone,  being  scattered  by  a  swinging  motion  of  the 
dipper. 

With  shovels  kept  red  hot  to  facilitate  the  work,  the  stone  should  be 
turned  over  twice  after  the  first  application  of  tar.  More  tar  should  then  be 
scattered  over  the  stone,  and  again  turned  over;  these  operations  of  tarring 
and  turning  over  to  be  repeated  until  it  is  seen  that  each  stone  has  a  covering 
of  tar,  there  being  no  bare  spots  on  the  stone. 

As  soon  as  the  stone  is  tarred  it  should  be  shovelled  into  wheel-barrows, 
placed  on  the  road  to  the  desired  depth,  and  raked  to  the  required  cross-sec- 
tion, with  a  crown  of  about'  i-inch  to  the  foot  from  the  side  of  the  roadway 
to  the  centre.  The  tarred  stone  should  be  rolled  immediately  after  being 
placed  on  the  road,  since  if  left  for  two  or  three  days  it  will  not  consolidate 
as  perfectly. 

The  finer  material  composing  the  third  layer  may  be  of  stone  screenings, 
screened  gravel,  or  the  two  mixed.  If  mixed,  they  should  be  in  equal  pro- 
portions, the  gravel  having  been  screened  through  a  |-inch  mesh.  While 
the  stone  composing  the  coarser  layers  may  be  sun-dried,  the  fine  material 
of  the  surface  layer  must  be  artifiically  dried.  In  Hamilton  it  is  prepared 
in  an  asphalt  mixer,  being  brouj^ht  hot  to  the  road,  and  carefully  raked  to 
the  required  grade  and  cross-section.  This  layer  having  been  thoroughly 
rolled,  dry  stone  screenings  from  the  crusher  should  be  scattered  over  the 
surface  to  harden  it  and  improve  the  appearance. 
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The  work  should  be  done  during  the  summer  months.  All  work  should 
be  suspended  in  wet  weather^  as  the  materials  must  be  hot  and  dry.  Lime- 
stone is  considered  preferable  for  tar  macadam  rather  than  close-grained 
varieties,  such  as  granite,  the  more  porous  limestone  absorbing  a  Dorfion  of 
the  tar,  and  uniting  more  firmly  in  the  mass.  Pure  coal  tar  should  be  used, 
containing  not  more  than  5  per  cent,  water  and  not  less  than  56  per  cent, 
pitch.  About  eight  giJlons  (more  if  necessary  to  coat  the  stones)  snould  be 
added  to  each  cubic  yard  of  2^-inch  broken  stone.  For  the)  fine  surface  layer, 
from  17  to  20  gallons  per  cubic  yard  of  gravel  and  screenings  will  be  re- 
quired. '    : 

Bitulithic  Pavement 

The  chief  advantages  claimed  for  tar  macadam  are  that  it  is  more  dur- 
able than  ordinary  macadam,  is  less  muddy  and  dusty,  and  less  inclined  to 
rut.  It  is  not  found  wholly  satisfastory  on  streets  where  there  are  car  tracks 
and  trafiSc  thereby  confined  to  narrow  strips  on  each  side  of  the  track,  in- 
stead of  the  wear  being  distributed  more  uniformly  over  the  street. 

The  main  differences  between  the  ordinary  tar  macadam  and  a  bitulithic 
pavement  are  that  in  the  latter  case  a  tar  specially  refined  for  road  purposes 
is  used,  and  different  sizes  of  stone,  from  the  largest  to  a  powder,  are  mixed 
in  carefully  ascertained  proportions,  in  order  to  reduce  to  a  minimum  the 
voids  in  the  compacted  mass. 

The  mefhod  of  laying  bitulithic  pavement  is  instanced  by  Talbot  Street, 
London  (Ontario).  This  street  was  formerly  paved  with  cedar  blocks.  The 
contract  required  the  removal  of  the  old  blocks  to  the  city  yard  and  a  six-inch 
excavation.  The  sub-grade  having  been  rolled,  there  was  laid  on  it  a  layer 
of  broken  stone,  four  inches  in  depth  after  consolidation.  Over  this  was 
poured  a  heavy  coating  of  refined  coal  tar,  so  as  to  fill  the  interstices  of  the 
stone.  On  this  was  placed  a  two-inch  wearing  surface.  The  material  for  the 
latter  was  prepared  at  the  contractor's  yard.  The  broken  stone  used  varied 
in  size  from  such  as  would  pass  through  a  two-inch  ring  to  a  powder.  The 
stone  was  first  heated  to  250  degrees  F.  to  drive  off  all  moisture,  and  was 
then  screened  into  four  grades,  and  the  amount  of  void  in  each  carefully  es- 
timated. The  stone  thus  graded,  with  a  quantity  of  sand,  was  then  intermix- 
ed, but  in  such  proportions  as  to  reduce  the  void  to  the  least  possible  amount. 
Refined  tar  was  then  mixed  with  these  materials  in  a  mechanical  mixer  at  a 
temperature  of  from  200  degrees  to  250  degrees  F.  Thus  prepared,  the  two- 
inch  coating  was  spread  on  the  street.  After  thoroughly  rolling  this  layer,  a 
coat  of  refined  tar  was  spread  over  it,  and  on  this  was  spread  fine  sand,  which 
in  turn  was  thoroughly  rolled.  It  is  claimed  for  this  pavement  that  the 
amount  of  void  in  the  surface  is  reduced  to  a  minimum,  that  it  is  water- 
proof, and  the  injurious  effect  of  water  therefore  largely  overcome.  It  is 
further  claimed  that  the  tar  is  refined  in  such  a  way  that  ii  will  not  become 
too  soft  in  hot  weather  nor  ifoo  brittle  in  cold  weather,  and  that  it  is 'there- 
fore more  durabje  and  better  suited  to  this  climate  than  is  ordinary  coal  tar. 

Tar  Roads  in  France. 

Tar  is  now  being  used  on  some  of  the  main  country  roads  of  France.  It 
is,  of  course,  used  only  on  the  best  of  broken  stone  roads — ^and  in  France  are 
to  be  found  the  finest  highways  of  the  world.  It  is  found  to  be  an  excellent 
preventive  of  dust,  while  the  durability  is  so  increased  as  to  reduce  the  cost 
of  maintenance  by  from  25  per  cent,  to  40  per  cent.  A  road  so  constructed 
as  to  require  least  repair  always  renders  more  satisfactory  service  than  one 
which  is  more  frequently  undergoing  repair. 
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The  method  of  applying  the  pitch  on  these  roads  differs  somewhat  from 
that  at  present  in  vogue  in  Canada.  It  is  found  preferable  to  apply  the  tar 
to  a  broken  stone  road  which  already  has  a  good  surface,  or  which  is  being 
re-»urfaeed.  All  dust  and  dirt  is  carefully  swept  from  the  roadway,  and  the 
new  application  of  clean  stone  is  carefully  rolled.  The  hot  pitch  is  then 
poured  (not  sprinkled)  on  the  surface,  being  distributed  from  the  centre  of 
the  road,  and  in  such  a  manner  that  it  penetrates  well  into  the  joints.  To 
aid  the  tar  to  find  its  way  into  the  joints  it  is  rubbed  energetically  with  stiff 
brooms,  which  open  the  joints  and  conduct  the  pitch.  The  work  is  completed 
by  throwing  over  the  surface  a  little  sand  or  fine  dust  five  hours  aftfer  the  tar- 
ring is  completed.  After  a  few  days'  wear  the  road  thus  treated  becomes 
united,  compact  and  firm. 

The  tar  is  not  spread  over  the  surface  like  a  carpet,  but  the  aim  ia  to 
cause  it  to  penetrate  into  the  roadbed.  The  work  is  done  during  the  hottest 
summer  months  when  the  road  is  thoroughly  sun-dried  and  warm,  and  all 
work  must  cease  if  the  ground  is  cold  or  damp,  as  in  that  condition  it'  chillfl 
the  pitch.  The  best  pitch  to  use  is  an  undistilled  coal  tar,  which  boils  at 
about  80  degrees  C,  and  it  should  be  applied  to  the  road  at  nearly  boiling 
point,  as  at  that  temperature  it  penetrates  the  road  most  perfectly.  While 
tar  can  hardly  be  considered  so  suitable  for  country  roads  in  Ontario  as  in 
France,  yet  the  method  of  application  is  deserving  of  consideration  in  using 
this  material  for  town  streets. 

Street  Drainage. 

The  drainage  of  streets  is  one  of  the  first  matters  to  which  attention 
should  be  given,  whether  it  is  intended  merely  to  provide  a  nicely  graded 
earth  roadway,  or  a  macadam  or  other  form  of  permanent  pavement.  The 
streets  should  be  given  constant  grades  from  point  to  point,  cutting  down 
knolls  and  levelling  depressions,  so  that  the  surface  water  will  drain  away 
naturally.  While  the  natural  slopes  must  be  the  main  guide  in  this  matter, 
yet  it  is  commonly  arranged  that  any  change  of  grade  will  be  made  at  street 
intersections. 

The  surface  water  should  be  drained  away  along  the  edges  of  the  road- 
way and  given  frequent  outlets  into  the  sewers  or  into  natural  water  courses. 
The  sub-soil  should  be  dried  by  porous  field  tile  drains.  The  extent  of  tile 
drainage  required  will  be  controlled  by  the  nature  of  the  soil  and  the  amount 
of  sub-soil  water.  The  general  principles  and  value  of  drainage  are  discussed 
elsewhere  in  this  report  in  connection  with  country  roads.    . 

Sewers  are  a  valuable  aid  to  proper  street  construction,  affording  out- 
lets for  drainage,  and  it  is  of  very  much  importance  that  they  be  laid  before 
streets  are  paved  or  macadamized.  To  construct  sewers  after  the  streets  are 
paved  means  the  destruction  to  a  great  extent  of  the  street  improvement. 

Private  sewer,  water  and  gas  connections,  and  any  underground 
work  needed  on  the  street,  should,  as  far  as  possible,  precede  the  paving  or 
macadamizing  of  streets,  as  the  tearing  up  of  roadways  in  sections  is  ex- 
ceedingly destructive. 

Machinery  for  Town  Streets- 

A  proper  equipment  of  machinery  and  tools  is  very  necessary  for  the 
efficient  and  economical  treatment  of  town  streets.  The  use  of  machinery, 
rollers,  graders,  and  stone  crushers,  has  been  discussed  at  length  in  connec- 
tion with  county  roads,  much  of  which  is  applicable  to  town  streets  and  need 
not  be  repeated. 
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The  most  generally  useful  and  necessary  implement  for  macadam  street 
construction  is  a  heavy  road  roller.  A  horse  roller  will  be  sufficient  for  the 
smaller  municipalities,  but  for  the  larger  towns  and  cities,  a  steam  roller 
should  be  purchased. 

A  roller  at  once  consolidates  the  broken  stone  or  gravel  into  a  firm,  dur- 
able cru8t,_8uch  as  will  support  heavy  traffic.  It  is  the  only  means  of  giving 
the  metalled  roadbed  a  well-shaped,  smooth,  and  properly  finished  surface, 
such  as  will  not  be  rutted  and  roughened  by  vehicles. 

For  economical,  durable  and  serviceable  roadmaking  a  heavy  roller  is  in- 
dispensable. A  road  should  be  sufficiently  smooth  and  compact  to  shed  the 
water  readily  to  the  side  gutters.  If  the  gravel  or  other  road  metal  is  drop- 
ped from  the  wagon  loosely  on  a  soft  earth  foundation,  water  passes  into  the 
sub-soil  as  through  a  sieve.  Wheels  passing  over  the  road  when  in  such  a 
condition  at  once  sink  into  and  rut  not  only  the  gravel,  but  the  earth  be- 
neath. Water  is  held  in  the  ruts,  and  each  succeeding  vehicle  renders  their 
condition  worse.  The  road  is  less  durable,  since  the  gravel,  being  mixed  with 
the  earth  from  beneath  it,  contains,  when  finally  consolidated,  a  dusty,  eas- 
ily-worn surface. 

The  weight  of  the  roller  used  must  depend  upon  varying  circumstances 
— ^the  amount  of  work  it  will  be  required  to  do,  the  quality  of  road  metal 
used,  the  strength  of  the  bridges  and  culverts  over  which  it  must  pass.  A 
steam  roller  costs  much  more  than  a  horse  roller,  but  does  so  much  better 
and  faster  work  that  it  is  more  economical.  A  weight  of  twelve  tons  does  sat- 
isfactory work,  and  it  is  not  too  heavy  for  the  majority  of  bridges.  Rolling 
should  commence  at  the  side  of  the  road,  approaching  the  centre  gradually. 
If  the  roller  is  first  passed  over  the  centre  the  loose  metal  is  crowded  out,  and 
the  shape  of. the  road  injured.  The  earth  foundation  should  be  rolled,  and 
each  succeeding  layer  up  to  the  top  dressing.  When  the  latter  is  put  on,  the 
rolling  should  be  continued  in  wet  weathej  (or  the  metal  thoroughly  soaked 
from  a  hydrant  or  with  an  ordinary  watering  cart)  until  the  road  is  thor- 
oughly compact  and  solid,  able  to  resist  without  displacement  the  heaviest 
load  passing  over  it. 

Horse  rollers,  weighing  five  tons  (but  which  may  be  loaded  to  eight 
tons),  cost  about  |90  per  ton.  Several  towns  which  at  first  purchased  horse 
rollers,  have  exchanged  them  for  steam  rollers.  The  steam  rollers  now  own- 
ed by  municipal  corporations  in  Ontario  are  shown  in  the  following  sche- 
dule: 


Belleville  1898  15  $3,000 

Berlin   1898  15  3,100 

Brantford  1901  15  3,200 

Brockville  1894  17  4,000 

Carleton  Place  ...; 1901  10  3,000 

Chatham  1898  12  3,135 

Cornwall  1898  16  3,000 

Gait 1896  15  2,700 

Guelph   1902  15  3,250 

Hamilton                                                          /  l^^^  15  3,300 

**^'^'"''''  I  1900  16  3,250 

IngersoU    ..;. 1898  12  2,900 

Kingpton  ...., 1884  18  
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Municipality.  pJ^Led.     (loS)*  ^^ 

Lindsay 1903  15  f3,260 

Londori 1895  15  3,000 

Niagara  Falls  1897  12  3,650 

Niagara  Falls  Park  Commission    1903  7  2,300 

Orillia  1904  15          

Ottawa   1886  15  3,000 

Owen  Sound  1898  15  3,000 

Pembroke   1902  15  3,250 

Peterborough 1899  15  2,800 

Benfeew    1899  15  875 

St.  Catharines   1897  12  3,600 

St.  Thomas 1900  12  2,900 

Smith's  Falls  1900  17  3,100 

Stratford  1897  15  3,800 

ny       ^  ri895  15  3,050 

•^^"■^^^^  \  1900  10  2,373 

Welland  1903  ...  3,000 

Windsor 1898  12  2,800 

Woodstock   1897  10  3,300 

Kock  crushers  are  used  for  preparing,  for  street  purposes,  not  only  quar- 
ried stone,  but  also  field  boulHers  and  coarse  gravel.  By  a  screen  attach- 
ment the  product  is  separated  into  grades  for  application  to  the  roads  in  the 
best  possible  manner.  For  city  or  town  work,  where  a  large  quantity  of  ma- 
terial is  required,  it  is  a  mistake  to  purchase  a  small  crusher.  The  breaking 
of  stones  is  a  very  severe  test  on  machinery  owing  to  the  varying  character 
of  the  material ;  and  ample  capacity,  so  that  the  work  can  be  done  with  per- 
fect ease,  is  necessary.  A  crusher  which  can  break  ten  cubic  yards  per  hour 
at  three-quarters  its  capacity,  is  the  most  serviceable  and  economical  ma- 
chine for  most  towns  and  cities.  The  extra  cost  incurred  will  prove  a  profit- 
able outlay  when  the  expense  of  maintenance  and  operation  is  considered. 
Fuller  information  with  regard  to  crushers  with  more  special  reference  to 
their  use  by  townships  is  contained  on  pages  75  to  82  of  this  report. 

Grading  machines  are  exceedingly  useful  on  town  and  village  streets. 
They  simplify  the  work  of  grading  joadways  preparatory  to  placing  gravel 
or  broken  stone.  They  are  especially  valuable  in  grading  and  keeping  in  re- 
pair streets  which  are  not  macadamized  or  gravelled.  By  their  use  the  streets 
of  every  village  can  be  nicely  graded  at  little  expense,  and  even  earth  road- 
ways kept  in  a  presentable  condition. 

Inspection. 

Works  carried  out  under  contract  should  always  be  carefully  supervised 
by  a  competent  inspector.  It  is  the  office  of  an  inspector  to  see  that  tiie  work 
on  which  he  is  placed  is  performed  in  accordance  with  the  specifications  and 
such  verbal  instructions  as  he  may  receive  from  the  engineer. 

Work  as  it  ordinarily  comes  before  the  inspector  may  be  classified  under 
(a)  the  materials  used  by  the  contractor,  (b)  the  methods  of  preparing  these 
materials,  and  (c)  the  methods  of  placing  these  in  the  structure.  The  inspec- 
tor should  qualify  himself  for  his  duties  in  the  first  place  by  making  him- 
self thoroughly  familiar  with  the  specifications,  a  copy  of  which  he  should 
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always  have  with  him.  But  more  than  this,  he  should  have  a  practical 
knowledge  of  materials  and  should  make  himself  acquainted  with  the  de- 
tails of  the  special  work  under  him. 

He  must  be  able  to  form  a  safe  estimate  of  the  quality  of  materials  as 
they  are  delivered  on  the  work,  in  order  to  reject  any  that  are  of  an  inferior 
quality  or  are  otherwise  unsuitable.  Material  which  he  rejects  should  be 
plainly  marked  in  such  a  manner  that  it  cannot  be  erased,  and  he  should  see 
that  it  is  at  once  removed  from  the  ground.  If  allowed  to  remain  there  is 
serious  possibility  that  all  or  part  of  the  material  so  rejected  will  find  its  way 
into  the  work. 

In  watching  the  methods  of  preparing  the  materials  it  is  necessary  to 
see  that  the  proper  quantities  are  used,  that  dimensions  are  as  required  by 
the  plans  and  specifications,  that  machinery  and  implements  used  are  in  pro- 
per working  order  to  do  good  work.  It  is  usual  and  preferable  to  allow  the 
contractor  to  follow  his  own  methods  so  long  as  these  do  not  injure  the  mater- 
ial and  the  desired  results  are  produced.  But  where  these  methods  result  in 
defective  material  or  improper  workmanship  the  cntractor  should  be  required 
to  adopt  methods  that  will  produce  results  in  conformity  with  the  specifica- 
tions. 

In  order  to  properly  inspect  the  manner  of  construction  or  of  putting  the 
materials  in  place,  the  inspector  should  be  conversant  with  proper  methods 
of  the  various  craftsmen  engaged  on  the  work.  Men  who  persistently  do 
careless  or  inferior  work  should  be  removed.  The  permanent  removal  of  such 
men  should  be  insisted  upon.  Special  attention  should  be  paid  to  parts  of 
the  work  where  careless  or  defective  work  can  be  covered  up. 

The  inspector  should  be  constantly  on  the  work  so  that  he  may  be  con- 
sulted in  regard  to  any  doubtful  points  that  may  arise.  The  inspector  should 
be  guided  as  far  as  possible  by  the  plans  and  specifications,  but,  in  case  of 
uncertainty,  should  at  once  consult  the  engineer. 

The  inspector  should  arrange  his  work  in  such  a  way  that  he  will  cause 
the  least  inconvenience  to  the  contractor.  Arguments  and  disputes  should 
be  avoided,  and  to  this  end,  the  inspector,  before  raising  any  object^'on, 
should  satisfy  himself  fully  as  to  his  case.  When  he  has  done  so,  his  -ob- 
jections and  directions  in  regard  to  the  matter  should  be  given  in  as  few 
words  as  possible,  and  in  a  spirit  of  firmness  that  will  leave  no  room  for  doubt 
as  to  his  intentions.  At  the  same  time  complaints  should  be  made  with  as 
little  delay  as  possible,  as  the  longer  it  is  put  ofE  the  greater  the  difficulty  of 
rectifying  the  inferior  work. 

The  position  of  the  inspector  is  often  one  of  considerable  difficulty,  and 
the  man  who  can  combine  firmness  with  common  sense  and  tact,  who  thor- 
oughly understands  his  position  and  can  maintain  it  with  confidence,  is  less 
likely  to  have  inferior  work  performed  under  him  than  is  one  who  is  known 
to  be  irresolute  or  who  is  liable  to  error. 


SPECIFICATION   FOR  MACADAM  ROADWAY. 

1.     The  location  and  approximate  extent  of  macadam  or  broken  Location  and 
stone  roadway,  to  be  laid  under  these  specifications,  are  as  follows:  «^^to^^<>'^^- 
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markB. 


MdSSSing  of         ^*     ^^®  space  over  which  the  roadway  and  curb  are  to  be  laid 

roadway.         shall  be  excavated  to  the  required  depth  below  the  elevation  of  the 

finished  roadway  in  accordance    with    the    plans    and    schedule, 

on    file    at    the    o£Bice    of    the    clerk    of    the  town  of 

and  forming  part  of  these  specifications.  Perishable  or  objection- 
able material  shall  be  removed  to  a  further  depth  to  secure  a  firm 
foundation  if  so  required  by  the  engineer.  Such  excess  excava- 
tion shall  be  filled  with  gravel  or  other  material  approved  by  the 
engineer,  and  the  bottom  of  the  sub-grade  thus  obtained  shall  be 
then  made  thoroughly  firm  and  solid  by  pounding  and  rolling. 
For  all  extra  excavation  or  filling  ordered  by  the  engineer  the  con- 
tractor shall  be  entitled  to  the  sum  of  25  cents  per  cubic  yard. 

exSvafed'  ^'     The  earth  taken  from  the  excavation  for  the  roadway  and 

ew^h  and  rub-  curb  is  to  be  uscd  in  properly  grading  up  the  boulevards  and  filling 
in  any  portion  of  the  roadbed  which  is  beneath  the  grade  line  on 
the  proposed  improvement;  and  the  surplus  earth  is  to  be  teamed 
from  one  point  of  the  street  to  another  as  may  be  required  in  making 
the  said  boulevards  where  there  is  not  sufficient  earth,  or  in  raising 
the  elevation  of  lots  adjacent  to  the  street.  All  earth  in  excess  of 
that  required  on  the  street,  or  streets,  stone,  gravel,  posts,  stumps, 
other  obstacles  or  rubbish,  shall  remain  the  property  of  the  town, 
to  be  removed  by  the  contractor  to  such  point  or  points  as  the  engi- 
neer may  direct;  if  not  hauled  for  a  distance  exceeding  one-half 
mile  from  the  street  such  removal  to  be  without  extra  charge. 

and  bench  4.     The  Curbing,  grading,  draining,  macadamizing,  and  all 

work  connected  herewith,  shall  be  completed  to  the  lines  and  levels 
given  by  the  engineer.  No  stakes  or  bench-marks  placed  for  this 
purpose  by  the  engineer  shall  be  moved  or  effaced  by  the  contractor 
without  the  permission  of  the  engineer  so  to  do. 

5.  The  contractor  is  to  furnish  the  tile  and  construct  a  four- 
inch  field  tile  drain  along  the  inside  or  road  side  of  the  curb  line 
on  each  side  of  the  street,  as  shown  upon  the  plan  on  file  at  the 

office  of  the  clerk  of  the  town  of .      The  tile  are  to  be 

placed  in  an  eight-inch  trench,  the  bottom  of  the  trench  to  be  at 
least  eighteen  inches  below  the  sub-grade  of  the  roadway;  and  the 
tile  shall  be  uniformly  and  evenly  laid  with  a  fall  of  not  less  than 
three  inches  in  one  hundred  feet,  to  a  proper  outlet.  Where  it 
is  found  necessary  by  the  engineer  in  reaching  a  suitable  outlet  to 
carry  the  line  of  tile  beyond  the  street  allowance  the  contractor 
shall  receive  the  sum  of  fifty  cents  for  each  rod  so  laid  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  street  allowance.  Tile  drains  for  carrying  surface 
and  other  water  through  or  under  the  street  or  roadway  shall  be 
laid  as  indicated  upon  the  aforesaid  plans  and  profile,  or  as  other- 
wise directed  by  the  engineer.  All  tile  used  shall  be  of  the  best 
quality  of  clay,  manufactured  expressly  for  drain  purposes,  in 
lengths  not  less  than  one  foot,  and  of  uniform  diameter  throughout. 
All  earth  excavated  in  the  laying  of  these  drains  shall  be  returned 
to  the  trench,  being  thoroughly  rammed  and  pounded  in  layers  not 
exceeding  one  foot  in  thickness,  and  rendered  perfectly  firm  and 
solid  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  engineer.  Whe^  sewer  pipe  is 
required  in  place  of  common  tile  such  pipe  shall  be  furnished  to  tEe 
contractor  by  the  municipality,  and  shall  be  laid  in  all  respects 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  engineer. 


Tile  drainage. 
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6.  The  contractor  is  to  construct  upon  each  side  of  the  road-  concrete  curbs. 
way,  throughout  the  whole  length  of  the  street,  a  concrete  curb,  as 

shown  upon  the  plans  hereinbefore  mentioned,  such  curb 
to  be  perfectly  true  to  the  line  and  levels  given  by  the  engineer. 
At  each  street",  lane,  alley,  private  way,  etc.,  the  curbing  shall, 
unless  otherwise  directed,  be  returned  to  the  sidewalk,  the  returns 
to  be  placed  at  an  angle  of  thirty  degrees  with  the  line  of  the  curb- 
ing. The  earth  at  the  back  of  the  curbing  is  to  be  thoroughly 
rammed  so  as  to  ensure  stability  of  the  curbing.  The  material  and 
workmanship  used  must  be  in  conformity  with  the  specifications  and 
plans  for  curbing  hereto  attached,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  engi- 
neer. 

7.  The  boulevard  between  the  curb  line  and  the  sidewalk  is  to  P^y^^^'f,"^  ^^ 
be  regularly  levelled  off  from  the  grade  line  at  the  top  of  the  side-  trees  I  le^ 
walk  to  the  curb  or  roadway  as  directed  by  the  engineer.       The^^^*^ 
boulevard  between  the  sidewalk  and  the  street  limit  is  to  be  regu- 
larly and  evenly  graded  by  cutting  down  or  filling  in  as  may  be 
required,   so  as  to  conform  to  the  grade  of  the  sidewalk,  except 

where  otherwise  directed  by  the  engineer,  in  order  to  conform  to 
the  elevation  of  the  lawns  along  the  said  street.  The  boulevards 
are  to  be  left  smooth  by  raking  and  levelling.  The  contractor  in 
doing  ine  work  must  excavate  or  fill  in  around  trees  on  the  said 
street  in  a  careful  manner  so  as  not  to  bark  or  injure  the  said  trees. 

8.  Returns  and  offsets,  if  necessary,  must  be  made  in  the  line  manhofes?'^^* 
of  the  curb  around  any  of  the  water  gullies  on  the  street.       The  standpipes. 
levelling  of  the  top  of  the  sewer  gullies,  manholes,  etc.,  and  the 
building  up  or  lowering  of  all  waterworks  standpipes  in  such  manner 

as  the  engineer  may  direct  to  suit  the  grade  and  crown  of  the 
roadbed  will  be  done  by  the  contractor. 

9.  All  intersections  of  private  lanes  and  entrances  to  private  f^^ea'^^J^^^'eet 
property  are  to  be  properly  graded  and  metalled  in  the  boulevard 

by  the  contractor  at  a  gradual  slope  from  the  line  of  the  street 
allowance  to  the  bottom  of  the  gutter,  and  all  street  intersections 
are  to  be  graded  and  macadamized  as  directed  by  the  engineer,  to 
conform  to  the  finished  grade  of  the  street. 

10.  The  surface  of  the  roadway  over  the  said  roads  is  to  be  fiJ^acS  Ind^® 
covered  with  crushed  stone  to  the  depth  of  10  inches  in  the  centre  ^^^l^^'  ^^ 
and  6  inches  at  the  curb,  to  be  regularly  and  perfectly  spread  over 

the  whole  of  the  roadbed  to  a  depth  to  conform  to  the  cross  section 
shown  on  the  drawings  and  proportionate  to  that  specified  for  the 
centre  and  curb.  The  crushed  stone  is  to  be  furnished  by  the 
contractor  and  shall  be  durable  limestone,  granite  or  field  stone,  of 
such  quality  and  br()ken  to  such  dimensions  as  may  be  approved  by 

the  engineer  and  authorized  by  the  council  of  the  town  of , 

All  stone  used  must  be  free  from  clay,  loam  or  earthy  material. 
Quarry  strippings   will  not  be  accepted. 

11.  The  broken  stone  is  to  be  placed  on  the  roadway  in  the  o/f the^road^^ 
following  manner:  ^'*y- 

(a)  Crushed  stone  of  a  size  to  pass  through  a  two  and  one-half 
inch  ring  is  to  be  placed  over  the  whole  of  the  surface  of  the  sub- 
grade  to  a  depth,  after  consolidation,  of  8^  inches  at  the  centre  and 
4i  inches  at  the  curb.  Upon  this  shall  be  spread  a  coating  of 
fine  screenings,  to  be  worked  into  the  interstices  of  the  stone,  sat- 
urated with  water  and  thoroughly  rolled. 
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(b)  Upon  this  Bhall  be  spread  a  layer  of  crushed  stone  suck  as 
will  pass  through  a  one-inch  ring,  to  be  IJ  inches  in  depth  after 
consolidation,  or  such  further  depth  as  will  bring  the  roadway  to 
the  line  of  the  finished  grade,  this  to  be  coated  with  screenings, 
thoroughly  saturated  and  rolled. 

12.  Special  care  must  be  taken  to  work  each  coating  of  fine 
screenings  down  into  the  interstices  or  voids  in  the  mass  of  stone 
beneath  by  thoroughly  saturating  and  flooding  with  water  (and  by 
passing  a  harrow  over  the  surface  of  the  whole  mass  if  so  required 
by  the  engineer),  until  the  engineer  is  satisfied  that  the  interstices 
are  suflBciently  filled. 

13.  Rolling  shall  be  commenced  at  the  edges  or  curb  of  the 
road,  working  towards  the  centre,  and  shall  be  continued  until  the 
earth  sub-grade  and  each  layer  in  succession  is  firmly  set  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  engineer  and  ceases  to  further  consolidate  under 
the  weight  of  the  roller.  The  final  rolling  must  be  continued  until 
the  roadbed  is  perfectly  consolidated  and  unyielding  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  engineer.  During  the  whole  of  the  rolling  herein 
specified  a  sprinkling  cart  is  to  pass  immediately  in  front  of  the 
roller,  so  that  at  all  times  the  surface  of  the  road  will  be  saturated 
with  water. 

14.  A  steam   road  roller  will  be   provided  by  the  town  of 

,  together  with  a  man  to  operate  it,  also  oil  and  waste, 

for  which  the  contractor  will  pay  the  said  town  of the 

sum  of  ten  dollars  for  each  and  eVery  day  the  roller  is  in  use;  the 
contractor  to  supply  the  necessary  fuel,  water,  or  other  material 
necessary  for  its  proper  operation. 


QENERAL  CONDITIONS. 


Comnipnoing 
the  work. 


Forfeltun*  of 
contmct. 


Interfonnice 
with  traffic. 


Can*  of  private 
lawns,  etc. 


Removal  itf 

9urf^his 
luaterial. 


Forming  Part  of  all  Specifications. 

1.  The  work  to  be  done  under  these  specifications  shall  be 
commenced  on  such  day  and  at  such  place  or  places  as  the  engineer 
may  direct.  Failure  so  to  commence  without  good  and  valid 
reason  therefor  will  be  authority  for  the  engineer  to  declare  the 
contract  forfeited.  Nor  shall  the  contractor  commence  work  on 
any  street  without  the  order  of  the  engineer  so  to  do. 

2.  The  Board  of  Works  reserves  the  right  to  declare  the  con- 
tract forfeited  at  any  time  it  should  appear  to  the  engineer  that 
the  work  or  any  part  thereof  is  being  unnecessarily  delayed  by  the 
contractor,  or  that  the  contractor  is  wilfully  violating  any  of  the 
conditions  of  the  contract,  or  is  executing  the  same  in  bad  faith. 

3.  Care  shall  be  taken  at  all  times  not  to  interfere  with  busi- 
ness or  travel  more  than  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  faithful 
performance  of  the  work.  The  contractor  shall  make  suitable  and 
adequate  provision  for  the  safe  and  free  passage  of  persons  by  or 
over  the  works,  as  may  in  the  opinion  of  the  engineer  be  necessary. 

4.  At  all  times  during  the  progress  of  the  work  care  must  be 
taken  not  to  unnecessarily  injure  or  destroy  private  lawns,  side- 
walks, pavements,  trees  nor  boulevards  adjacent  to  the  walk. 

5.  On  the  completion  of  the  work  all  surplus  or  refuse  mater- 
ial must  be  immediately  removed  from  the  street  by  the  contractor. 
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If  not  removed  within  forty-eight  hours  after  notice  in  writing  so 
to  do  from  the  engineer,  it  shall  be  removed  by  the  engineer  at  the 
contractor's  expense. 

6.  The  contractor  shall  during  the  progress  of  the  work  useLiawmyin 
all  proper  precautions  by  good  and  sufficient  barriers,  red  lights,  accident. 
or  watchmen,  for  the  prevention  of  accident,  and  he  will  indemnify 

and  save  the  corporation  of  ^the  town  of from  all  suits 

and  actions  and  all  costs  and  damages  occasioned  by  the  negligence 
or  carelessness  of  the  contractor,  or  his  agents  or  employees. 

7.  The  decision  of  the  engineer  shall  be  final  in  case  of  am-  qJ J^'^jl^tion 
biguity  of  expression  of  the  specifications  or  doubt  as  to  the  correct 
interpretation  thereof. 

8.  Any  disorderly  or  incompetent  person  or  persons  who  may  ^TOmp^teiu' 
be  employed  on  the  work  shall  be  removed  when  required  by  the  employees. 
engineer,  and  no  person  so  removed  shall  thereafter  be  employed 

upon  any  portion  of  the  work. 

9.  All  materials  used  in  the  work,  or  any  portion  thereof,  ^J^'JS^beap. 
included  under  this  contract,  shall  be  subject  to  the  inspection  and  proved  by 
approval  of  the  engineer.       The  supply  of  each  and  all  material  ®° 

or  materials  must  be  so  gauged  that  a  sufficient  quantity  will  be 
kept  on  hand  to  allow  ample  time  for  testing  and  examination  by 
the  engineer  without  delay  to  the  work  of  construction. 

10.  All  material  rejected  by  the  engineer  shall  be  immediately  ^^'^^'^^^^ 
removed  from  the  site  of  the  work  by  the  contractor.      In  case  the  work  or 
contractor  should  refuse  to  remove  or  replace  any  rejected  work"^*^'^^* 
or  material  within  forty-eight  hours  after  written  notice,  such  work 

or  material  shall  be  removed  by  order  of  the  engineer  at  the  con- 
tractor's expense. 

11.  Any  defective  work  or  material  that  may  be  discovered  Failure  to  con- 
by  the  engineer  before  the  final  acceptance  of  the  work  or  before  or  material  not 
final  payment  shall  be  made,  shall  be  removed  and  replaced  byj^^^^y^g 
work  and  material  which  shall  conform  to  the  spirit  of  the  speci- 
fication ;  failure  or  neglect  on  the  part  of  the  engineer  to  condemn 

or  reject  bad  or  inferior  work  or  materials  shall  not  be  construed  to 
imply  an  acceptance  of  such  work  or  materials. 

12.  It  shall  be  understood  and  agreed  by  the  parties  hereto  EM^ineer-s 
that  due  measurements  shall  be  taken  during  the  progress  of  the  and  conciu- 
work,  and  the  estimates  of  the  engineer  shall  be  final  and  conclu-^^^'^' 
sive  evidence  of  the  amount  of  work  performed  by  the  contractor 

under  and  by  virtue  of  this  agreement  and  shall  be  taken  as  the  full 
measure  of  compensation  to  be  received  by  the  contractor,  but  shall 
not  relieve  the  contractor  from  full  liability  under  Sections  10  and 
11  of  this  specification. 

13.  The  contractor  is  entitled  to  receive  80  per  cent,  of  the^*J^®°^^ 
value  of  any  portion  of  the  work  performed  under  these  specifica-  nightly. 
tions  at  the  end  of  each  fortnight,  the  amount  to  which  the  con- 
tractor is  so  entitled  being  certified  by  the  engineer.  At  the  expira- 
tion of  sixty  days  after  the  acceptance  of  the  work  the  whole  of  the 
moneys  accruing  to  the  contractor,  under  these  specifications  shall 

be  paid,  excepting  such  sum  or  sums  of  money  as  may  be  retained  ^^^ 
under  any  of  the  provisions  herein  contained,  and  such  sums  as  may 
have  been  paid  in  the  form  of  partial  payments  upon  the  fortnight- 
ly estimates  of  the  engineer. 
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14.  All  necessary  notices  to  waterworks,  gas,  electric  light, 
telephone  or  telegraph  officials,  owners  or  occupants  of  property, 
or  other  interested  parties,  shall  be  given  by  the  contractor. 

15.  The  contractor  shall  punctually  pay  the  workmen  who 
shall  be  employed  on  the  work  comprised  in  these  specifications,  in 
cash  current,  and  not  what  is  denominated  as  * 'store"  pay.  And 
final  payment  for  the  work  shall  noi;,  be  made  until  satisfactory 
vouchers  are  furnished  the  engineer  by  the  contractor  showing  all 
wages  and  accounts  for  materials  and  implements  used  in  the  work 
to  have  been  paid. 

16.  All  loss  arising  from  unforeseen  obstructions  or  difficulties 
encountered  in  the  performance  of  the  work  under  these  specifica- 
tions, or  from  delay  or  hindrance  from  any  cause  during  the  prose- 
cution of  the  same,  shall  be  sustained  by  the  contractor. 

17.  The  contractor  is  to  use  such  methods  and  appliances  for 
the  performance  of  all  the  operations  connected  with  the  work  em- 
braced under  this  contract  as  will  secure  a  satisfactory  quality  of 
work  and  a  rate  of  progress  which  will  secure  the  completion  of  the 
work  within  the  time  specified. 

18.  The  work  to  be  performed   under  this  contract,   or   any 
part  thereof,  or  any  money  or  orders  payable  under  this  contract, 
shall  not  be  assigned  nor  sub-let  by  the  contractor,  without  the  pre- 
sanction  of  ihe  council  of  the  town  of  .       No  sub-con- 
tract shall  under  any  circumstances  relieve  the  contractor  of  his 
liabilities  and  obligations  under  this  contract.       Should  any  sub- 
contractor fail  to  perform  the  work  undertaken  by  him  in  a  satis- 
factory manner,  and  should  this  provision  be  violated,  the  council 

of  the  town  of may,  at  their  option,  end  and  terminate 

such  contract. 

19.  Should  any  changes  or  alterations  in  these  specifications  or 
plans  in  connection  therewith,  be,  at  any  time,  deemed  necessary 
by  the  engineer,  he  shall  have  authority  to  make  such  changes  or 
alterations,  and,  unless  otherwise  herein  provided  for,  an  amount 
proportionate  to  the  prices  contained  in  the  tender  upon  which  the 
contract  was  awarded  shall  be  added  to  or  deducted  from  the 
original  amount  of  the  contract. 

20.  The  contractor  or  his  duly  authorized  agent  or  foreman 
shall  at  all  times  while  work  is  in  progress  be  on  the  ground,  and 
instruction  given  by  the  engineer  to  such  agent  or  fo]:eman  shall 
be  of  the  same  effect  as  if  given  to  the  contractor. 

21.  The  word  engineer,  where  and  whenever  used  herein,  re- 
fers to  the  engineer  of  the  town  of or  his  authorized 

assistants,  or  other  person  appointed  by  the  council  of  the  town  of 
to  have  charge  and  oversight  of  the  work. 

The  word  contractor,  wherever  used  herein,  refers  to  the  paiiy 
or  parties  contracting  to  perform  the  work  to  be  done  under  this 
contract,  or  the  legal  representatives  or  representative  of  such  party 
or  parties. 

22.  Each  tender  must  be  accompanied  by  a  certified  cheque 
for  the  sum  of  flOO  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith  on  the  part  of 
the  person  tendering,  all  such  cheques  to  be  retained  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  town  treasurer  until  the  contract  and  bond  for  the  per- 
formance of  the  work  are  signed  and  filed  with  the  engineer. 
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23.  Before  tlie  contract  shall  be  signed  or  the  work  com-  ^^^^  ^°'  ^•^^• 
menced  the  contractor  shall  furnish  a  bond  for  the  sum  of  $1,000 

for  the  satisfactory  completion  of  the  work,  signed  by  two  respon- 
sible sureties  and  approved  by  the  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Works. 

24.  The  right  to  reject  any  or  all  tenders  is  reserved  by  the  ^^Jera!^  ^^^* 

town  of ,  and  the  lowest  or  other  tender  is  not  necessarily 

accepted. 

25.  Tenders  for  the  work  under  these  specifications  must  be^^der!' 
made  on  the  forms  for  this  purpose,  which  may  be  had  on  applica- 
tion to  the  engineer. 

26.  Sealed  tenders,  endorsed  ^^dew!**^ 

will  be  received  by  the  engineer  up  to  noon,  the  day 

of next. 
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PART  I.— AGRICULTURAL  STATISTICS. 


THE  WEATHER. 

While  the  character  of  the  aoil  and  methods  of  tillage  are  of  great  importance  in 
the  production  of  crops,  figures  dealing  with  temperature,  sunshine,  and  precipitation 
of  rain  and  snow  are  also  full  of  suggestion  in  the  study  of  agricultural  conditions. 

Temperature.  The  following  table  shows  the  average  temperature  of  the  Province 
for  each  of  the  six  months,  April-September  inclusive — practically  the  growing  season — 
for  the  past  ten  years,  and  also  the  average  for  twenty-three  years,  1882-1904 : 


Month. 

1904 

1903 

{ 

1 

1902 

* 

1901 

1900 

o 

21.9 
17.1 
20.5 
44.8 
54.6 
64.1 
68.2 
70.9 
6  J.  3 
55.2 
35.3 
24.7 

45.0 
60.8 

1899 

1898 

1897 

1896 

1895 

1882- 
1904 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June , 

o 
10.8 

8.8 
'i6.2 
37.5 
56.1 
63.3 
66.2 
63.8 
57.2 
45.0 
33.6 
17.6 

40.5 
57.3 

o 

IS. 5 
21  S 
37.4 
48.3 
56.8 
60.8 
67.3 
62.4 
69.0 
49.2 
32.3 
17.7 

43.9    . 
58.3 

o 

18.7 
18.1 
35.0 
43.6 
53.2 
59.2 
68.6 
63.5 
59.0 
46.3 
41.0 
20.9 

43.9 
57.9 

o 
19.0 
13.0 
26.9 
45.0 
54.6 
65.8 
71.9 
67.5 
60.1 
48.5 
31.9 
22.7 

43.9 
60.8 

o 
18.7 
15.2 
25.8 
44,5 
.55.7 
64.8 
fl7.5 
68.5 
5t>.2 
50.0 
38.0 
25.1 

44.2 
59.5 

o 
20.2 
22.0 
35.6 
42.1 
55.5 
65.6 
70.2 
67.7 
61.8 
48.7 
34.9 
22.  H 

45.6 
60.5 

o 
19.5 
21.8 
29.0 
42.7 
52.9 
60.9 
71.9 
64.2 
60.  K 
50.1 
34.9 
24.6 

44.4 

58.9 

o 
18.4 
19.2 
21 .2 
t     •'6.3 
60.1 
64.8 
68.8 
67.2 
56.8 
43.4 
37.8 
24.1 

44.0 
60.7 

c 

17.3 
14.5 
21.5 
43.3 
51.9 
68.0 
65.5 
65.3 
60.5 
41.4 
34.5 
25.8 

42.9 
59.9 

o 
17.5 
17.7 
26.4 
41.7 
54.0 
63.9 

July 

August 

67.8 
65.5 

September 

58.6 

October 

46.7 

November 

34.9 

December 

Annual  mean 

Mean  for  six  months,  i 
April  to  September/ 

23.5 

43.2 
58.6 

The  mean  annual  temperature  was  40.5^,  which  was  3.4^  lower  than  that  of  each 
of  the  three  years  immediately  preceding,  and  2.7^  below  the  average  for  the  twenty- 
three  years  1882-1904.  The  mean  for  the  six  growing  months,  April-September,  was 
67.3*,  which  was  1.3^  lower  than  the  average  for  the  twenty-three  years  period.  Janu- 
ary, with  an  average  of  10.8^,  and  February,  with  an  average  of  8.8?,  fell  greatly  be- 
low their  usual  records  of  temperature;  March  was  about  normal;  April  was  4.2^  below 
its  average,  which  the  average  for  May  was  3.1^  higher  than  its  average  for  the  twenty- 
three  years.  The  summer  and  autumn  months  showed  no  striking  variations  in  tem- 
perature, but  December  averaged  only  17.6^,  which,  while  about  the  same  as  in  the 

preceding  year,  was  5.9°  below  its  average  for  the  twenty-three  years. 

Precipitation.      The  fall   of  both   rain    and  snow  for   the  five  months,    including 

November,  1903,  and  March,  1904,  is  given  in  the  following  table  for  ten  years,  tcgether 
with  the  average  for  the  twenty-three  years,  1882-1904.     An  inch  of  water  is  the  equi 

valent  of  ten  inches  of  snow: 


Year. 

Kovec 
Rain. 

Qber. 
Snow. 

December. 
Rain,     .^now 

*      January . 

Rain.     Snow. 

1 

Fcbr 
Rain . 

iiary. 

1  Snow. 

in. 

14.7 
13.6 
12.1 
17.6 
26.8 
8.0 
18.9 
14.1 
24.5 
'    12  0 

'     16.4 

Mai 

Rain. 

In. 

1.78 
1.92 
2.34 
1.60 
0.53 
1.78 
2.42 
1.52 
0.74 
0.41 

1.22 

•ch. 
f^now . 

Total  J 
mon 

Rain. 

or  five 
ths. 

Snow. 

1904 

in. 

0.98 
1.60 
1.25 
2.99 
1.18 
1.67 
8.40 
2.51 
2.47 
0.78 

'   2.05 

in. 

7.2 
4.0 
8.0 

10.4 
1.0 
9.6 
8.9 
6.2 
7.7 

11.4 

8.2 

in. 

0.71 
1.06 
1.8.5 
0.51 
2.15 
0.74 
1.78 
5.37 
2.22 
1.49 

1.29 

in. 

'    24.1 

,     14.6 

14.2 

8.6 

14.5 

24.6 

17.5 

9.6 

18.2 

.       6.6 

16.3 

in. 

0.48 
0.78 
0.10 
0.58 
0.72 
1.60 
1.47 
1.16 
.  0.65 
0.77 

0.95 

in. 

24.9 
19.8 
20.4 
18.8 
15.8 
13.2 
18.2 
17.3 
17.1 
31.3 

20.3 

in. 

1.04 
1.31 
0.56 
R 
1.68 
0.76 
0.60 
0.89 
0.46 
0.08 

0.92 

in. 

9.4 

1.7 

2.5 

13.1 

18.8 

22.1 

1.0 

12.7 

11.4 

10.8 

10.9 

in. 

4.?9 
6.67 
6.10 
5.68 
6.21 
6.45 
9.62 
6.44 
6.54 
3.58 

6.43 

in. 
80.8 

1908 

58.7 

1902 

57.2 

1901 

68.6 

1900 

76.9 

1899 

77.5 

1898 

64.5 

1897 

59.9 

1896           

1895 

1882-1904 

78.9 
72.1 

71.1 
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The  total  amount  of  rainfall  for  the  five  months  was  4.99  inches,  or  1.44  inch«B 
than  the  average  for  the  twenty-three  years.  The  precipitation  of  snow,  however,  was 
80.8  inches,  which  was  9.2  inches  more  than  the  average,  but  26.6  inches  more  than  in 
the  year  1909,  when  the  precipitation  of  snow  was  exceedingly  light. 

The  six  months,  April-September,  however,  comprise  what  is  regarded  as  the  grow- 
ing season  for  most  crops,  and  the  following  table  gives  the  rainfall  of  these  months 
for  the  last  ten  years,  and  also  the  average  for  the  twenty-three  years,  1882-1904 : 


Monthfl. 


April 

May 

June 

July 

Au^ruflt 

September 

Total  for  six  months 


1904 


in. 

2.22 
8.86 
3.20 
8.50 
8.76 
8.24 

19.28 


1903 

1902 

1901 

1900 

1899 

1898 

1887 

1896 

1886 

in. 

in. 

in. 

in. 

in. 

In. 

in. 

In. 

in. 

2.32 

2.12 

2.26 

1.44 

1.10 

1.45 

2.52 

1.26 

1.49 

1.82 

2.44 

3.67 

2.03 

8.43 

2  43 

8.88 

2.10 

2.86 

8.83 

3.92 

2.14 

2.88 

2.46 

2.83 

2.88 

2.39 

1.87 

4.09 

5.49 

3.90 

8.96 

2.78 

1.11 

5.86. 

2.79 

2.02 

3.77 

2.02 

2.78 

2.15 

0.81 

2.64 

2.62 

2.86 

2.81 

2.21 

3.58 

2.78 

2.78 

8.72 

2.94 

0.83 

4.47 

2.67 

18.04 

19.52 

17.53 

15.14 

14.80 

13.40 

17.54 

15.87 

12.72 

1882- 
1804. 


m. 

1.65 
2.84 
2.89 


2 
2. 
2 


81 
60 
67 


15.56 


The  rainfall  for  the  six  growing  months  was  19.28  inches,  or  3.72  inches  more  than 
the  average  of  1882-1904,  every  month  comprising  the  table  exceeding  its  own  average 
for  the  twenty-three  years.  But  while  the  total  rainfall  for  the  growing  season  was 
greater  in  1904  Chan  in  the  preceding  year,  no  month  equalled  the  precipitation  of 
either  June,  July  or  August  in  1903. 

SuKSHiNB.  In  the  following  table  the  averages  of  sunshine  are,  as  usual,  derived 
from  the  records  of  the  weather  stations   at  Woodstock,  Toronto,   Lindsay,  Kingston, 

and  Ottawa: 


Months. 

Sun    ' 
above 
horizon 

1904 

1903 

1902 

1901 

1900 

_ 
1899 

1898 

1897 

1896     1895     \^' 

1 

January  

February 

March 

hrs.     I  hrs. 

285.7     71.0 

291.4  109.0 
869.9i  109.2 
406. 4 1  124.6 

461.1  211.4 
465.7    228.9 
470.9'  -237.3 

434.5  256.6 
876.3    172.8 

340.2  124.4 
286.9    100.1 
274 .3|     60.9 

1 
4463.3;i806.2 

2614.9*1231.6 

hrs. 

54.4 

90.9 

99.8 

184.7 

2H4.1 

1%.0 

261 .2 

180.6 

203.7 

152.4 

114.0 

59.5 

1^1.3 

1310.3 

hrs. 

84.1 
127.7 
138.8 
144.1 
207.8 
199.3 
241.5 
245.2 
149  3 
119.1" 
76.6 
71.0 

179j>.5 

1187.2 

hrs. 

59.7 
115.7 

96.9 
154.5 
177.3 
366.5 
268.2 
208.0 
199.7 
163.0 

80.3 

62.9 

1852.7 
1274.2 

hrs. 

77.1 
109.8 
161.4 
214.0 
247.9 
305.3 
266.3 
271.4 
190.0 
164.0 
82.4 
46.6 

2136.2 

1494.9 

hrs. 

90.8 
112.8 
133.2 
225^.2 
210.9 
278.2 
302.2 
262.1 
164.4 
141.7 
78.6 
60,2 

2058.3 

1441.0 

hrs. 

76.2 

69.3 

157.5 

hrs. 

70.4 
93.7 

148.3 

hrs. 

52.8 
104.0 
188.1 

hrs.     hn. 

73.0     74.4 
110.2    lOO.S 
179.6   143.S 

April 

230.2,  174.2 

180.S 
262.1 
302.1 
•287.8 
262.6 
168.0 
185.0 
69.8 
80.8 

2045.4 

1412.9 

196.1,  188.8 

May 

June 

July 

196.3 
237.1 
307.8 

196.9 
212.8 
258  7 

252.1    218.5 
286.3,  244.6 
282.4    265.5 

August 

September 

October    

November 

December 

Total  for  the  vear 

225.2 

202.4 

118.2 

89.0 

56.6 

1965.9 

262.4 

237.1 

'261.0 

60.8 

40.6 

1923.9 

228.0 

184.2 

149.0 

79.3 

57.1 

2086.3 

238.6 

188.1 

1S4.9 

77.8 

60.1 

1983.9 

otal  for  6  months,  April-Sept 

1899.0 

1349.1 

1388.1 

1844.6 

There  were  1806.2  hours  of  sunshine  registered  in  the  twelve  months,  or  127.7 
hours  less  than  the  average  for  1882-1904;  while  in  the  six  months,  April-September, 
there  were  1231.6  hours  of  sunshine,  cr  118  hours  less  than  the  average  of  the  same 
period  for  the  twenty-three  years.  There  is  only  one  year  of  the  table  (1902)  showing 
a  smaller  record  of  sunshine  for  either  of  the  periods.  February,  August,  November, 
and  December  were  the  only  months  that  exceeded  their  respective  averages  of  sun- 
shine.    March  and  April  were,  relatively,  most  deficient  in  sunshine. 
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VEGETATION. 

Growth  in  both  field  and  forest  was  late  in  starting,  but  the  first  week  or  ten  days 
of  May  were  so  warm  and  favorable  that  vegetation  went  forward  with  a  rush,  and 
when  correspondents  reported  on  the  16th  of  that  month^  pastures  were  almost  as  far 
on  as  usual.  In  nearly  every  section  cattle  were  on  the  grass  at  that  date,  and  trees 
«nd  shrubs  were  springing  into  leaf. 

Spring  Sbbding.  April  was  so  cold  and  forbidding  from  an  agricultural  stand- 
point that  but  little  seed  was  put  into  the  ground  in  that  month.  The  early  part  of 
May,  however,  was  so  warm  and  inviting  that  sowing  operations  were  rapidly  pushed 
forward  without  a  break,  and  nearly  the  normal  acreage  was  in  seed  as  correspondents 
wrote  on  the  16th  of  that  month.  In  many  sections  sowing  was  then  completed,  but 
in  other  quarters  there  was  still  considerable  to  do  in  this  line.  The  plowing  under 
and  re-seeding  of  fall  wheat  also  delayed  matters,  and  added  to  the  work  of  seeding. 
Spring  grains  as  a  rule  found  a  good  seed  bed,  although  a  few  correspondents,  more 
especially  in  seme  of  the  West  Midland  counties,  complained  of  the  ground  being  rather 
hard.  However^  a  good  tone  generally  pervaded  the  bulk  of  the  reports  regarding 
spring  operations. 


THE  GRAIN  CROPS. 


Fall  Whbat.  The  following  reference  to  the  fall  wheat  planted  in  1903  was  con- 
tained in  the  November  Bulletin  of  that  year:  'There  has  been  a  greatly  increased 
area  of  wheat  sown  this  fall,  more  particularly  in  the  Lake  Erie  district  and  other 
Iccalities  where  the  Hessian  fly  did  so  much  injury  during  the  previous  three  or  four 
years.  The  seed-bed  was  generally  reported  as  being  in  first-class  condition,  which 
gave  the  crop  a  good  start,  and  as  correspondents  wrote  at  the  end  of  October,  the 
young  wheat  was  presenting  a  fine  appearance  in  most  places,  although  here  and  there 
some  fields  were  showing  the  need  of  rain.  While  sowing  ranged  from  the  20th  August 
to  the  end  of  the  first  week  of  October,  the  bulk  of  the  crop  was  put  in  somewhat  later 
than  usual.  Some  injury  from  the  Hessian  fly  was  reported,  but  not  so  much  as  in 
the  previous  three  or  four  years.  Forty  varieties  of  fall  wheat  are  mentioned  as  being 
sown,  Dawson's  Golden  Chaff  being  the  most  popular,  and  Red  Clawson  coming  next." 

The  May  Bulletin  had  the  following  regarding  fall  wheat:  ' 'Although  the  cro^ 
entered  the  winter  so  full  of  promise,  it  emerged  in  a  very  bad  condition  indeed,  the 
SPason  having  proved  to  be  one  of  the  most  disastrous  for  fall  wheat  in  its  history,  the 
loss  by  winter-killing  ranging  from  20  to  90  per  cent.  Of  course  all  the  poor  wheat 
land  will  not  be  plowed  up,  as  xpuch  of  it  was  seeded  down  with  grass;  nevertheless 
it  has  been  many  years  since  so  large  an  acreage  of  fall  wheat  was  plowed  under  in 
the  spring.  A  considerable  area  of  fall  wheat  will  be  re-sown  with  barley  and  oats,  or 
other  spring  grains,  for  feed.  The  chief  cause  of  hurt  tr  the  crop  was  the  formation 
of  ice  on  level  and  low-lying  places,  although  a  number  of  correspondents  complain  of 
snow  smothering.  On  the  slopes  of  rolling  land,  and  on  fields  well  protected  by  tim- 
ber, a  few  good  yields  may  be  recorded,  but  when  the  snow  disappeared,  the  fall  wheat 
fields  on  the  whole  were  the  most  patchy  looking  that  have  been  seen  in  the  Province 
for  some  years.  Very  little  injury  from  insect  pests  has  been  reported  this  spring. 
Correspondents  have  been  almost  silent  regarding  the  Hessian  fly,  while  a  few  have 
made  mentien  of  the  presence  cf  the  wire- worm.  While  winter-killing  was  more  or  less 
severe  wherever  fall  wheat  has  been  grown,  the  greatest  damage  to  the  crop  was  sustained 
in  the  Lake  Erie  counties.  Next  in  order  of  injury  reported  some  the  Lake  Huron 
and  West  Middlesex  groups,  the  Georgian  Bay  and  Lake  Ontario  districts  follorwing 
with  a  somewhat  lighter,  but  still  serious,  proprrtion  of  loss.  The  bright  spot  in  the 
outlook  for  fall  wheat  is  the  fart  that  since  tho  beginning  of  May  the  weather  has  been 
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most  favorable  for  the  recuperation  of  the  crop,  and  the  latest  reports  to  hand  indicate 
that  many  of  the  fields  are  making  an  encouraging  recovery.*' 

The  August   reports  of   correspondents   were  thus   summarized:     "The  season    this 
year  is  considered  to  be  from  one  to  two  weeks  later  than  usual,  for  while  in  some 
quarters  fall  wheat  harvesting  began  as  early  as  July  20th,  considerable  of  the  crop 
remained  to  be  cut  on  the  1st  of  August.     The  grain,  which  in  1902  and  in  1903  gave 
most  generous  yields,  will  this  year,  compared  with  its  own  average,  be  relatively  the 
pocrest  of  the  cereal  crops,  taking  the  Province  at  large;  for  while  im  some  localities 
a  good  return  is  reported,  in  other  sectlq|is  the  crop  has  been  so  great  a  failure  as  to 
give  back  no  more  than  the  quantity  of  seed  sown.     A  good  deal  of  fall  wheat  land  was 
plowed  up,  and  much  was  rcsown  with  barley,  which  has  done  well.     Most  of  the  damage 
done  during  the  winter  was  caused  by  ice  forming  on  level  places,  and  by  smothering 
from  snow.     The  crop  appears  to  have  sustained  but  little  damage  from   Hessian  fly 
or  other  insect  pests,  most  of  the  more  recent  injury  to  it  resulting  from  rust  and  rain. 
Fall  wheat  this  year  had  its  worst  experience  in  the  Lake  Erie  district,  where  many 
fields  came  out  of  the  winter  almost  bare,  the  yields  from  these  counties  ranging  from 
one  bushel  an  acre  up  to  twenty,  with  an  average  one  of  the  lowest  on  record.     In  the 
Lake  Huron  and  West  Midland  counties  a  rather  better  condition  of  things  prevailed, 
but  their  average  yields  will  be  small  compared  with  those  of  the  two  years  immediately 
preceding.     In  the  Georgian  .Bay  group,  and  in  the  western  half  of  the  Province,  the 
yield  of  fall  wheat  will  be  fairly  well  up  to  the  standard,  although  suffering  somewhat 
from  rust.     Very  little  is  said  by  correspondents  as  to  the  quality  of  the  grain,  a  fact 
which  carries  its  own  comment." 

The  following  appeared  in  the  November  Bulletin  :    Fall  wheat  is  not  only  smaller 

than  usual  in  the  yield  per  acre,  but  it  is  also  rather  light  in  weight,  running  some- 
times as  much  as  three  pounds  per  bushel  below  the  standard,  much  of  the  grain  having 
become  shrunken  on  account  of  rust.  In  some  localities,  however,  the  crop  turned  out 
well  in  both  yield  and  quality.  It  suffered  much  less  than  in  more  recent  years  from 
Hessian  fly  and  other  insects. 

The  New  Fall  Wheat.  The  bulletin  issued  in  November,  1904,  had  the  following: 
''The  acreage  recently  sown  to  fall  wheat  appears  to  be  larger  than  that  of  the  pre- 
ceding year.  Owing  to  the  lateness  of  harvesting  operations  most  of  the  new  fall  wheat 
was  got  in  a  week  or  two  later  than  usual.  As  a  rule  the  ground  was  in  good  con- 
dition to  receive  the  seed,  and  a  good  catch  was  made.  The  cool  weather  in  the  latter 
p^rt  of  the  fall,  however,  retarded  growth  somewhat,  and  many  regard  the  crop  as 
being  short  in  the  top,  although  otherwise  looking  vigorous  and  promising.  But  little 
injury  from  Hessian  fly  was  complained  of  compared  with  the  ravages  of  this  pest 
during  the  past  three  or  four  years.  A  few  reports  were  received  as  to  the  presence 
of  wire-worm.  Correspondents  mention  forty-three  different  varieties  of  fall  wheat 
as  being  sown.  Dawson's  Golden  Chaff  is  the  favorite,  with  Red  Clawson  coming  a 
fair  second." 

Spring  Wheat.  This  crop  was  not  so  far  advanced  as  usual  when  correspondents 
reported  on  the  Ist  of  August,  and  cutting  was  not  expected  to  begin  until  the  10th  or 
30th  of  the  month,  according  to  locality.  Rust  was  then  threatening  in  some  quarters, 
but  aside  from  this  the  crop  was  in  excellent  condition  as  regards  both  straw  and  grain, 
and  the  yield  was  expected  to  be  well  above  the  average.  There  was  little  or  no  com- 
plaint of  insect  pests. 

In  ccmmenting  upon  the  condition  of  spring  wheat  the  November  bulletin  said: 
*'Rust  also  attacked  this  crop,  but  did  not  do  so  much  injury  as  in  the  case  of  fall 
wheat.  GoosQ  wheat  escaped  the  rust,  however,  and  turned  out  to  be  an  excellent 
sample.     This  crop  furnished  pl.onty  of  good  straw." 

Barley.  August  reports  concerning  this  crop  were  to  the  following  effect:  "The 
cutting  of  barley  was  general  in  the  last  week  of  July,  althonp^h  much  of  the  crop  re- 
mained to  be  harvested  after  that  period.     Bnrley  has  bccomo  on^  of  our  most  popular 
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grain  crops,  being  largely  fed  to  live  stcck  in  lieu  of  peas,  which  have  become,  as  a 
correspondent  aptly  describes  it,  'bug-ridden* ;  this  being  the  case,  the  matter  of  color 
is  not  of  so  much  importance  as  formerly,  when  the  bulk  of  our  barley  was  used  for 
malting  purposes.  However,  in  respect  of  colcr,  the  crop  has  turned  out  well.  The 
yields  generally  are  well  up  to  or  above  the  average,  and  the  heavy  returns  much  out- 
numbers the  light  ones.  The  chief  injury  to  the  crop  is  said  to  have  resulted  from 
'lodging'  and  rust,  but  even  these  drawbacks  have  not  been  serious." 

The  November  bulletin  had  the  following  regarding  barley:  "This  turned  cut  to 
be  one  of  the  most  successful  crops  of  the  year.  The  yield  per  acre  was  considerably  over 
the  average;  and  although  the  grain  was  in  many  cases  described  as  being  discolored 
by  rain,  it  was  plump  and  of  first-class  feeding  value." 

Oats.  The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  August  returns:  '^Some  big  yields  cf 
oats  have  been  reported,  and  only  a  few  poor  ones,  and  the  probabilities  are  that  the 
general  result  will  be  cne  of  the  most  satisfactory  in  the  history  of  this  important 
crop.  The  straw  is  described  as  being  rather  shcrt,  however,  and  a  few  correspondents 
were  fearing  damage  from  rust.  Some  also  alluded  to  the  likelihood  of  'lodging,'  owing 
to  the  weight  of  the  heads.       Odd  mention  only   was  made  of   smut,   and   practically 

nothing  was  said  of  hurt  from  insects.  The  harvesting  of  this  crcp  was  not  expected 
to  be  general  before  the  second  week  of  August." 

Tke  references  to  oats  in  the  November  bulletin  weie  most  encouraging:   "This  crop 

was  also  a  splendid  one,  the  average  yield  being  large,  and  the  general  quality  of  the 
grain  being  good.  Smut  and  rust  were  complained  of  in  some  localities,  but  taking 
it  altogether,  the  yield  and  quality  may  be  considered  as  most  gratifying." 

Peas.  The  August  bulletin  said  of  peas:  "This  crop  was  in  various  stages  of  ad- 
vancement as  correspondents  sent  in  returns  on  the  1st  of  the  month,  some  fields  being 
almost  ready  for  pulling,  others  were  just  beginning  to  pod,  while  still  other  fields  were 
reported  as  being  yet  in  blossom.  The  bulk  of  the  crop  will  probably  be  harvested 
between  the  16th  of  August  and  the  end  of  the  month.  Owing  to  ravages  of  the  'bug' 
during  the  last  few  years,  only  a  small  acreage  of  peas  have  been  planted  this  season. 
While  the  presence  of  this  pest  is  reported  in  many  sections  of  the  Province,  it  does 
not  appear  to  be  so  general  as  in  recent  years,  altliough  it  is  i>erhaps  rather  early  to 
speak  with  accuracy  on  this  point.  The  crop  did  best  on  high,  dry  land,  but  suffered 
more  or  less  on  lew-lying  fields,  owing  to  the  frequent  rains.  Present  prospects  are  for 
a  yield  rather  above  the  average." 

The  following  appeared  in  the  November  bulletin:  "The  round  or  common  field 
pea  has  not  been  widely  sown  during  the  past  three  or  four  years,  owing  to  the  ravages 
of  the  weevil  or  'bug.'  The  yield  and  general  quality  or  peas  this  season,  however,  will 
do  much  to  restore  confidence  in  the  growing  of  the  crop.  The  injury  from  weevil  was 
comparatively  slight,  and  a  larger  acreage  of  peas  may  be  looked  for  next  year." 

Beans.  Like  the  other  spring  crops,  beans  were  much  later  in  growth  than  usual, 
being  yet  in  the  blossoming  stage,  or  else  just  beginning  to  pod,  on  the  1st  of  August. 
The  crop  was  then  looking  very  promising,  and  although  a  number  cf  the  correspondents 
thought  it  then  too  early  in  the  season  to  make  a  statement  as  to  the  return  per  acre, 
the  general  opinion  was  expressed  that  the  yield  would  be  considerably  above  the 
average. 

The  November  bulletin  contained  the  foUlowing:  "Notwithstanding  the  late  start, 
beans  promised  well  when  the  August  returns  were  received;  but  since  that  time  some 
of  the  crop  was  more  or  less  hurt  by  frost.  The  yield  and  quality  of  the  crop  are  vari- 
ously described  as  good,  medium,  and  poor." 

Rtb.  The  following  account  of  the  rye  crop  appeared  in  the  August  bulletin:  "This 
crop,  like  fall  wheat,  was  badly  winter-killed,  and  the  yield  per  acre  will  be  below  the 
average.  Where  the  crop  survived  the  winter,  however,  it  came  along  in  fair  condition 
as  to  quality.  Much  of  the  rye  is  sown  for  green  feed,  and  the  acreage  kept  for  grain 
is  a  very  limited  one.' 
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i^ccording  to  the  November  bulletin,  both  the  yield  and  quality  cf  rye  could  be 
put  down  as  medium. 

Buckwheat.  Comparatively  little  buckwheat  is  grown  for  grain  in  this  Province. 
Correspondents  spoke  of  it  as  being  a  fair  crop  of  good  quality  this  season,  although 
injured  somewhat  by  frost. 

Corn.  The  August  bulletin  said:  "References  to  the  poor  quality  of  seed  corn 
are  so  frequent  as  to  demand  attention,  mere  especially  as  complaints  of  this  kind  have 
been  more  or  less  common  for  the  last  two  years.  The  wet  and  colji  weather  prevailing 
at  the  time  of  planting  also  caused  some  rotting  of  the  seed  on  low  fields,  the  result 
of  these  various  drawbacks  being  that  ccrn  received  a  bad  start  generally,  and  parts 
of  some  fields  had  to  be  resown  with  buckwheat  or  with  oats  and  peas  for  green  feed. 
Some  correspondents  speak  of  the  crop  as  promising,  but  most  of  the  returns  made  are 
mere  or  less  unfavcrable,  more  especially  as  the  stage  of  growth  was  very  backward 
for  the  season." 

November  returns  bore  out  the  statement  made  in  the  August  bulletin  regarding 
the  bad  start  given  to  corn,  owing  to  the  wet  and  cold  weather  prevailing  at  the  time 

of  planting.  Complaints  then  made  about  poor  seed  were  also  reiterated,  and  a  rather 
thin  stand  of  corn  was  reported.  "Much  of  the  crop  was  caught  by  the  frost  in  a  .more 
or  less  immature  condition,"  said  the  November  bulletin,    "with  the  result  that  there 

will  be  a  good  deal  of  soft  corn  and  many  imperfect  developed  ears  for  husking.  Corn 
for  the  silo  is  described  by  some  as  being  of  inferior  quality,  while  many  others  claim 
that  it  will  be  of  good,  fair  quality.  Taken  altogether,  however,  it  has  been  a  decidedly 
poor  ^ear  for  corn." 

HAY  AND  CLOVER. 

The  May  bulletin  said:  "The  condition  of  clover  (as  reported  on  by  correspondents 
on  the  16th  of  May)  may  be  thus  briefly  described:  In  the  eastern  half  of  the  Province 
the  crop  is  from  fair  to  good,  and  it  some  sections  very  good;  in  the  western  half  it 
is  from  good  to  very  pocr.  The  most  favorable  reports  come  from  the  counties  stretch- 
ing  from  Lincoln  and  Welland,  along  the  Lake  Erie  front,  to  Lambton  and  Huron,  in 
many  parts  of  which  the  crop  is  an  absolute  failure.  The  greater  part  of  the  injury 
to  clover  was  done  by  ice  remaining  for  a  length  of  time  on  flat  or  low-lying  fields.  Most 

of  the  loss  has  occurred  with  old  fields,  the  more  freshly  seeded  fields  almost  invariably 
turning  out  well.  The  rains  prevailing  about  the  middle  of  May  have  given  the  crop 
a  good  start  for  the  season." 

In  describing  hay  and  clover  the  August  bulletin  had  the  folic  wing:  "Taking  the 
Province  as  a  whole,  this  crop  may  be  briefly  described  as  a  fairly  large  one,  and  it  has 
been  well!  saved  in  most  cases.  Notwithstanding  the  great  injury  to  clover  in  many 
parts  of  the  Province  during  the  winter  by  ice  forming  on  low-lying  fields,  a  good 
recovery  was  made,  owing  tc  the  favorable  growng  weather  of  May  and  June,  and 
timothy  has  done  even  better  than  clover  relatively..  Some  of  the  early  hay  was  caught 
by  rain,  but  the  bulk  of  the* crop  was  housed  in  excellent  condition.  Hay  harvesting 
covered  nearly  all  of  July,  cutting  not  being  rushed  as  much  as  usual  owing  to  the  late- 
ness of  the  grain  crops.  The  pcorest  average  yields  were  reported  from  the  Lake  Erie 
counties,  where  much  damage  had  been  done  by  winter-killing,  and  many  fields  of  clover 
had  to  be  plowed  up.  A  few  correspondents  complain  of  midge,  but  injury  to  the  crop 
by  this  or  any  other  insect  was  not  general.  New  meadows  did  much  better  than  old 
ones,  and  spring  seeding  is  turning  out  well." 

Clover  Seed.  November  reports  concerning  clover  seed  were,  on  the  whole,  unfavor- 
able. The  plant  suflFered  more  or  less  from  winter-killing,  and  this  year's  second 
growth  ripened  slowly  owing  to  wet  and  cold  weather,  the  result  being  that  much  of  it 
was  caught  by  early  frost.  The  midge,  also,  was  very  active  in  nearly  every  part  of 
the  Province.     Alsike  seems  to  have  fared  even  worse  this  season  than  red  clover. 
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FIELD  ROOTS. 

Potatoes.  The  following  was  the  report  on  potatoes  which  appeared  in  the  August 
bulletin:  "While  some  correspondents  speak  of  the  seed  rotting  owing  to  wet  weather 
in  the  early  part  of  the  season,  the  bulk  of  the  reports  are  to  the  effect  that  the  average 
yield  will  be  a  good  one.  Complaints  were  made  in  some  quarters  of  more  injury  than 
usual  by  the  bug.  A  few  cases  of  blight  were  mentioned,  but  on  the  first  of  August 
the  outlook  of  the  crop  was  a  most  encouraging  one  both  for  product  and  quality. '* 

The  November  bulletin  had  the  following  regarding  the  crop:  ''In  some  localities 
there  was  from  a  fair  to  a  large  yield  of  potatoes,  but  considerable  rot  has  appeared, 
more  especially  where  the  crop  was  grown  on  heavy  soils  or  on  low-lying  land.  The 
extent  of  the  loss  from  rot  is  variously  estimated  at  from  20  to  50  per  cent.  Several 
correspondents  speak  favorably  of  spraying  Bordeaux  mixture  as  a  preventive  of  blight 
or  rot.     A  number  also  refer  to  the  excellent  cooking  quality  ef  this  year's  potatoes." 

The  August  bulletin  contained  the  following  paragraph  concerning  roots:  "Spring 
was  not  favorable  to  the  getting  or  land  into  good  shape  for  the  sowing  of  roots,  and 
the  wet  weather  continued  so  far  into  the  season  that  much  of  the  seed  kad  to  be  put 
in  late.  Consequently  all  classes  of  roots  were  backward  on  the  first  of  August,  although 
then  growing  vigorously;  and  while  many  fields  were  somewhat  thin  in  the  row  others 
were  giving  fair  promise.  No  injury  was  reported  from  insect  pests.  The  continued 
scarcity  of  labor  has  been  a  serious  drawback  to  keeping  root  crops  in  best  condition.'' 

Carrots.  The  November  bulletin  stated  that  cartots  are  not  extensively  grown, 
compared  with  other  roots,  but  that  where  raised  the  crop  was  a  good  one,  and  was 
stored  in  good  order. 

Manoels.  These  roots,  according  to  the  November  returns,  were  considered  as 
rather  small  in  size,  but  otherwise  of  good  quality.  In  most  cases  they  had  been  well 
boused,  althcfUgh  a  few  complaints  were  made  of  injury  from  frost. 

Turnips.  This  crop  was  thus  alluded  to  in  the  November  bulletin:  "Notwithstand- 
ing the  late  seeding,  turnips  made  good  growth,  and  in  most  localities  where  grown 
are  regarded  as  being  of  good  yield  and  quality.  In  some  quarters  they  suffered  from 
the  aphis  or  louse,  and  a  little  rot  was  reported  where  grown  on  low  land.  A  portion 
of  the  crop  was  still  in  the  ground  on  the  Ist  of  November,  owing  to  the  scarcity  of 
farm  labor." 

Sugar  Beets.  August  reports  were  to  the  effect  that  the  sugar  beet  fields  of  western 
Ontario  were  then  in  fine  condition,  and  were  showing  decided  improvement  in  appear- 
ance over  former  years.  November  returns  were  also  favorable.  Where  grown,  sugar 
beets  had  turned  out  well.     The  weather,  also,  was  favorable  at  the  time  of  pulling. 


FRUIT  AND  FRUIT  TREES. 

The  following  report  regarding  the  orchard  appeared  in  the  May  bulletin:  "The 
severity  of  the  winter  told  somewhat  against  fruit  trees,  more  especially  peaches,  plums, 
and  cherries,  but  the  injury  from  frost  was  not  so  serious  as  was  at  one  time  expected. 
Pears  and  apples  suffered  least  from  the  cold  weather,  but  these,  and  indeed  nearly 
all  classes  of  young  fruit  trees,  sustained  most  injury  from  girdling  by  mice,  reports 
regarding  the  presence  in  orchards  of  these  vermin  coming  from  nearly  every  county 
in  western  Ontario,  and  from  several  counties  in  the  east.  Complaints  have  also  been 
received  concerning  the  San  Jose  Scale,  one  correspondent  giving  serious  warning  of 
the  inevitable  evil  results  attending  neglect  of  attention  to  this  enemy.  Fruit  trees 
are  about  ten  days  later  than  usual  in  blossoming,  and  this  prevents  correspondents  from 
speaking  with  a«^surance  as  to  the  prospects  of  fruit,  although  some  very  hopeful  re- 
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ports  have  been  receiyed.     Raspberries  and  strawberries  are  described  as  being  badly 
winter-killed  in  places,  and  will  hardly  be  dp  to  the  mark." 

The  August  bulletin  said:  ''Harvest  and  fall  apples  will  give  an  average  yield  in 
most  orchards,  but  the  winter  sorts,  more  especially  Spys  and  Baldwins,  will  be  com- 
paratively scarce.  Pears  will  rapge  from  pcor  to  good  in  yield,  but  peaches  will  be 
light  owing  to  the  severe  winter,  which  killed  many  trees  and  destroyed  fruit  buds  on 
some  of  the  survivorsi  Cherries  varied  greatly  in  yield,  but  on  the  irnole  the  crop 
was  not  nearly  up  to  the  average  of  previous  years.  Plums  suffered  nearly  as  much  as 
peaches  from  winter-killing,  and  will  yield  poorly.       Grapes  at  the  present  time  give 

promise  of  being  a  good  crop ;  although  there  is  a  danger  of  some  late  varieties  being 
caught  by  frost  owing  to  the  season  being  quite  backward.  Strawberries  were  not  so 
large  a  crop  as  usual,  but  good  reports  have  been  received  regarding  raspberries  and 
other  small  fruits.  Complaints  of  injury  to  fruit  from  insect  pests,  spot,  etc.,  were 
much  less  than  in  other  years.*' 

The  following  appeared  in  the  November  bulletin:  "There  was  a  large  yield  of 
apples  of  the  fall  or  non-shipping  varieties.        The  demand  for  this  class  of  fruit  was 

more  than  met,  and  in  several  localities  in  different  parts  of  the  Province  thousands 
of  bushels  of  these  apples  remained  unpicked,  or  were  fed  to  live  stock.  The  standard 
winter  or  shipping  apples,  however,  are  rather  scarce.  Codling  moth  and  scab  were 
complained  of  by  some  correspondents,  but  not  to  so  great  an  extent  as  usual.  A  con- 
siderable number  of  apple  trees  were  killed  or  weakened  by  the  severe  winter,  Spys, 
Baldwins,  and  one  or  two  other  valuable  sorts  being  named  in  this  regard.  Pears  gave 
a  fair  yield,  but  ether  orchard  fruits  were  not  plentiful,  plum  and  peach  trees  having 
suffered  even  more  than  apples  from  winter  killing.  Of  the  small  fruits,  raspberries 
yielded  most  abundantly.  Grapes  were  caught  by  the  frost  in  a  few  sections  and  some 
of  the  clusters  failed  to  ripen." 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Rape.  This  crop  is  a  popular  one  with  sheep-raisers,  who  finish  off  lambs  by  turn- 
ing them  out  on  the  rape  fields  in  the  fall.  Swine  and  beef  cattle  are  also  fed  upon 
rape,  but  it  is  not  recommended  as  a  food  for  dairy  cows.  There  were  49,219  acres 
in  rape  in  1904,  or  about  the  same  area  as  in  the  year  before. 

TOBAOCO.  According  to  the  August  bulletin,  only  a  few  correspondents  made  men- 
tion of  tobacco  as  a  growing  crop.  The  plant  was  'reported  as  doing  well,  although 
rather  late  in  growth,  owing  to  the  wet  and  generally  backward  spring. 

The  November  reports  regarding  this  crop  were  thus  summarized  in  the  bulletin 
issued  in  that  month:  ''Several  correspondents  speak  well  of  the  tobacco  crop,  both  as  to 
the  quality  of  the  leaf  and  the  character  of  the  curing ;  but  others  assert  that  the  late- 
ness of  the  season  at  planting  rendered  it  impossible  to  raise  a  first-class  brand  of  leaf. 
Some  of  the  crop  got  nipped  by  the  frost,  but  as  regards  both  yield  per  acre  and  quality 
the  return  will  be  about  an  average." 

Flax.  The  area  devoted  to  flax  was  6,313,  which  is  a  falling  off  of  669  acres  com- 
pared with  the  acreage  of  the  preceding  year.  The  raising  of  flax  for  'commercial 
purposes  is  confined  mainly  to  the  western  portion  of  the  Province. 

Hops.  Very  little  was  said  by  correspondents  regarding  hops.  The  area  was  2,262 
acres,  which  shows  a  shrinkage  of  262  acres  compared  with  the  figures  given  for  1903. 

Threshing  and  Marketing.  Threshing  was  well  advanced  generally,  and  completed 
in  many  quarters,  when  correspondents  wrote  on  the  3rd  of  November.  Some  reported 
that  considerable  quantities  of  wheat,  barley  and  oats  had  been  marketed,  while  others 
stated  that  cwing  to  the  pressure  of  fall  work  only  a  comparatively  small  quantity  ot 
grain  had  been  seld.  However,  it  is  becoming  more  and  more  the  practice  to  feed  barley 
and  other  coarse  grains  to  live  stock  on  the  farm. 
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Fall  Plowing.  The  November  bulletin  said:  ''Taking  a  lesson  from  the  experience 
of  last  tall,  when  the  sudden  approach  of  winter  prevented  much  of  the  plowing  being 
dene  that  had  been  arranged  for,  farmers  are  this  year  a  little  more  forward  in  this  line 
ot  farm  work.  On  the  1st  of  November  fall  plowing  was  considered  to  be  well  advanced 
compared  wflh  the  previous  year,  most  of  the  stubble  and  root  land  having  been  turned 
under,  although  tkere  was  a  fair  amount  of  sod  yet  to  plow.  The  weather  toward  the 
close  of  the  season  was  quite  open  and  well  suited  for  the  work,  but  the  ground  was 
rather  dry  and  hard  for  good  plowing.  The  scarcity  of  labor,  alsc,  has  been  hindering 
plowing  ** 

Farm  Improvements.  The  following  reference  to  farm  improvements  appeared 
in  the  No'^ember  bulletin:  ''Fair  progress  has  been  made  in  underdraining,  and  more 
work  of  this  character  would  have  been  done  but  for  the  lack  cf  skilled  labor.  Wire 
fences  are  rapidly  taking  the  place  of  the  old  wooden  ones,  the  enhanced  price  of  the 
wood  of  the  old  fences  in  some  cases  paying  for  the  cost  of  new  ones.  It  is  also  pointed 
(•ut  in  this  connection  that  fields  are  being  made  larger  than  was  formerly  the  rule. 
Improvements  in  farm  buildings  continue  on  a  generous  scale.  'A  large  number  of  new 
houses  have  been  erected,  chiefly  of  brick,  and  many  barns  with  commodious  basements 
have  also  been  built.  A  popular  line  of  improvement  is  the  raising  of  old  bams  in 
order  to  allow  the  building  of  stone,  brick  or  concrete  foundations  beneath  them  for 
stables,  •♦^e.  Wooden  floors  in  stables  are  also  being  replaced  by  cement.  Several  cor- 
respond'^T'ts  speak  of  the  difficulty  of  finding  enough  mechanics  tc  do  the  work  required 
Oil  farn>  buildings  this  season." 


LIVE  ST'OCK  AND  THE  DAIRY. 

The  spring  bulletin,  issued  in  May,  contained  the  following:  ''Considering  the 
severity  of  the  winter,  live  stock  have  come  through  in  a  fair  condition.  A  mild  form 
of  disteuiper  made  its  appearance  among  hcrses  in  many  parts  of  the  Province,  and  what 
is  known  as  'Broncho  itch*  is  reported  frc(m  a  couple  of  points  in  the  county  of  Pres- 
cott ;  bn*^^  the  general  health  of  horses  has  been  good,  and  this  class  of  live  stock  are  in 
demand.  The  sudden  change  tc  the  activity  of  the  exceedingly  warm  first  week  of  Mfiy, 
after  the  prolonged  confinement  of  winter,  told  against  many  working  animals,  and 
some  valuable  horses  succumbed  to  the  strain.  Cattle  looked  rather  thin  in  the  spring, 
but  they  appear  to  be  in  good  health.  The  greatest  loss  in  this  class  of  stock  has  been 
among  early  calves.  Sheep  are  not  raised  tc  the  same  extent  as  formerly.  They  are 
reported  in  fair  condition,  although  lambing  has  not  been  altogether  satisfactory. 
Swine  have  done  well  considering  the  trying  winter.  From  various  parts  of  the  Pro- 
vince renorts  hare  been  received  of  some  of  them  beccming  crippled  on  account  of  the 
cold  anH  dampness  prevailing,  and  many  young  pigs  have  died,  but^  the  great  bulk  of 
swine  h^v^  turned  out  well.  In  most  sections  there  was  a  sufficient  supply  of  fodder 
for  all  classes  of  stock:  although,  of  course,  a  few  farmers  here  and  there  were  caught 
short  cwing  to  tbp  unusual  length  and  severity  of  the  winter." 

The  August  bulletin  stated:  "Midsummer  found  pastures  in  a  splendid  state,  and 
live  stock  were  also  reported  to  be  in  excellent  condition,  although  in  some  localities 
they  were  much  troubled  by  flies.  The  prospects  are  good  for  an  abundance  of  fall 
and  win^^er  supplies  for  farm  animals.  The  flrw  of  milk  has  been  large,  but  prices 
for  dairy  products  have  not  been  encouraging,  more  especially  in  the  case  of  cheese. 
The  consequence  is  that  calves  have  been  getting  much  more  milk  than  in  more  recent 
years,  and  a  correspondent  remarks  that  this  will  be  a  good  thing  for  both  the  calves 
and  the  farmers.** 

Pastures  and  live  stock  were  thus  described  in  the  November  bulletin  :  "Fall  pas- 
tures as  a  rule  have  been  in  gocd  condition,  the  more  favorable  reports  coming  from 
the  eastern  half  of  the   Province.     Practically   no  disease  has   been    reported   amongst 
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live  stock.  Cattle  were  generally  on  grass  in  the  last  week  of  October,  but  the  keen 
nights  were  constraining  many  farmers  to  put  their  herds  into  the  stable.  A  number 
of  stall-fed  cattle  were  being  prepared  for  the  Christmas  market,  but  fattening  generally 
was  only  just  beginning  as  correspondents  wrote.  Cattle  will  go  into  winter  quarters 
rather  on  the  lean  side,  but  healthy  and  vigorous.  Sheep  are  not  so  commonly  kept 
as  in  former  years,  but  lambs  were  reported  as  being  thrifty  and  fattening  early.  Hoga 
are  being  fitted  for  the  market  'all  the  year  round,'  to  quote  a  favorite  expression  of 
correspondents.      They  are  being  raised  in  large  numbers,  are  in  fine  condition  generally, 

and  are  conforming  more  and  more  to  the  desired  bacon  type.  Silos  are  still  increasing 
in  number,  but  much  of  the  corn  is  not  good  for  ensilage  this  season,  being  either  im- 
mature or  frost-bitten.  There  will  be  a  fair  amount  of  fodder  in  most  quarters,  the 
shortage  of  corn  and  straw  being  made  up  by  the  unusually  good  yield  of  hay." 

PouLTKT.  The  spring  and  summer  were  rather  wet  and  cold  for  the  best  results 
in  poultry  raising,  but  more  attention  is  now  being  paid  to  the  care  of  this  class  of 
live  stock,  and  the  good  prices  prevailing  for  chickens  and  eggs  made  the  season  a  pro- 
fitable one  for  those  who  practise  modern  methods.  Disease  among  hens,  chiefly  of  a 
roupy  character,  was  reported  in  two  cr  three  quarters  in  western  Ontario,  but  these 
outbreaks  were  of  a  local  nature.  Turkeys  will  be  comparatively  scarce,  owing  to  the 
mortality  among  young  birds  in  the  spring.  They  are  regarded  by  most  correspond- 
ents as  a  profitable  variety  of  fowl  to  raise. 

Values  per  Head.  The  statistics  of  live  stock  will  be  found  on  pages  35-41.  The 
following  table  gives  the  average  value  per  head  of  stock  on  hand  for  the  past  ten 
years : 


Classes  of  live  stock. 


1904     1903     1902     1901   |  1900 


Horses  : 
Working  horses 
Breeding  mares  , 

Colts... 

Stallions 


$ 

111 

114 

73 

406 


Cattle  : 
Working  oxen 


$ 


Milch  cows 34 

Store  cattle 

Other  cattle 


44 

0. 

70i 


$ 

103 

106 

67 

38S 


45 1 
$  c.i 

34  15 


Sheep  : 
Over  one  year  . 
Under  one  vear 


32  10;  31  71 
16  06!  15  8-i 


5  37 
3  34 


5  361 
3  351 


$ 

9s 

95 

62 

37.^ 


4'J 

$  c. 

32  96 

30  02 

15  01 


5  40 
3  37 


Swine  :  ' 

Over  one  year :  15  88   16  2SJ  16  00 

Under  one  vear 4  90     5  07,     5  15 


Poultry  : 
Turkevs  — 

Geese 

Ducks 

Other  fowls, 


CtR. 

76 
65 
36 

28 


1 

ctfi.      ': 

ctp. 

69; 

66 

61 ! 

61 

33 

•    33 

1.       27 

26 

$ 

85 

87 

57 

346 


41 

$  c. 

31  74 

29  25 

14  14 


5  31 
3  37 


14  34 
4  81 


cts.  cts. 

65  i  65 

60i  59 

31 1  30 

24 1  23 


79 

81 

53 

368 


42 

$  c.\ 

31  Oil 

29  38 

13  67 


1899 


t     i 

72 

74, 

49i 

332 


46 

$  c. 

30  31 

29  27 

13  09 


5  17 
3  31 

1 

5  01 
3  15 

12  09 
4  24 

12  23 
3  92 

1898 


65 

68 

44 

303 


4? 
I  <•• 

28  28 
26  49 
11  91 


4  76 
2  91 


12  63 
3  91 


1897 


1896 


1895; 


61 

64 

41 

283 


42 
c. 


$ 

63 

64 

41 

263 


43 
c. 


$ 

26  13]  27  60 
23  891  24  01 


10  62 


4  37 
2  62 


11  40 
3  67 


11  19 


4  41 
2  65 


68 

44 

265 


45 

$  c. 

29  74 

25  36 

12  14 


4  62 
2  85 


11  13    11  87 
3  70     3  9a 


cts. 

cts. 

ctfi. 

cts. 

cts. 

65 

63 

64 

65 

65 

57 

55 

56 

56 

56 

29 

22 

''22 

"    '2i 

22 

22 

Bees  and  Honey.  The  August  bulletin  had  the  following  regarding  apiary  con- 
ditions: "The  winter  was  a  most  trying  one  for  bees;  they  came  out  weak,  and  there 
was  considerable  spring  dwindling.     Swarming   was  late,    and   was   hardly  so   genera) 
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as  in  recent  years.  Clover  was  in  fair  supply,  but  there  was  not  much  linden.  Ex- 
tracting was  rather  backward^  owing  to  the  season  being  a  late  one.  The  average 
yield  per  colony,  spring  count,  will  hardly  reach  40  pounds." 

The  following  appeared  in  the  November  bulletin:  "The  severe  winter,  the  late 
spring,  and  the  comparatively  cool  and  wet  nectar  season,  combined  to  limit  honey 
production.  Colonies  were  rather  weak  in  the  spring,  and  required  considerable  build- 
ing up.  The  average  yield  of  honey  per  colony,  spring  count,  will  be  abcut  30  pounds, 
or  some  ten  pounds  less  than  was  looked  for  in  the  August  bulletin.  There  was  very 
little  basswood  honey.  Correspondents  report  practically  no  disease  among  bees,  and 
they  will  gc  into  winter  quarters  in  fair  condition.'* 

The  Dairy.  There  was  a  good,  steady  flow  of  milk  during  the  summer  and  fall, 
and  dairy  products  were  turned  out  in  large  quantities.  Both  butter  and  cheese  were 
low  in  price  during  the  summer,  but  prices  for  the  former  article  improved  in  the  fall, 
and  a  relatively  larger  increase  in  the  quantity  of  butter  made  occurred  during  the  last 
month  or  two  of  the  season.  The  quality  of  heme  made  butter  is  said  to  be  steadily 
improving,  some  correspondents  attributing  this  fact  to  the  now  almost  general  use  of 
cream  separators  on  the  farms.  The  cheese  industry  is  still  the  leading  branch  of 
dairying,  the  factory  system  having  attracted  the  support  cf  at  least  60,000  patrons. 

*  

Creameries.  The  following  comparative  table  gives  the  statistics  of  the  cream- 
eries operated  in  Ontario  for  the  ten  years  1895-1904,  showing  the  quantity  and  value 
of  butter  made,  the  average  number  of  patrons,  the  average  price  of  butter  per  pound, 
and  the  amount  paid  to  patrons  for  milk  or  cream  supplied: 


Year. 


1904. 
1903. 
1902. 
1901. 
1900. 
1899. 
1898. 
1897, 
1896. 
1895. 


• 

Butter  made. 

. 

No.  of 

Average 

creameriep 

No.  of 

in  operation. 

1 

patrons. 

Quantity.    > 

_ 

lb. 

Value . 

248 

9,625,021  , 

1,785,911 

18,330 

265 

10,812,126 

*  2,096,593 

19,602 

282 

11,082,078 

2,181,400 

21,672 

•     286 

9,047.260 

1,798,264 

19,896 

308 

9,041,468 

1,819,290 

21,809 

323 

9,113,964 

1,746,362 

22,090 

282 

9,008,992 

1,632,234 

22,741 

214 

7,708,2^5 

1,403,609 

18,909 

17a 

6,033,241 

1,101,232 

12,245 

135 

4,553,708 

868,382 

9,664 

Average 

price  of 

butter  per 

pound. 

Amount 
paid  to  pat- 

rons for  milk 

or  cT«am 

delivered. 

cte. 

% 

18.55 

1,497,160 

19.39 

1,767,595 

19.68 

1,887,026 

19.88 

1,548,576 

20.12 

1,589,291 

19.16 

1,448,411 

18.12 

1,294,220 

18.21 

1,139,463 

18.25 

19.07 

The  number  of  creameries  include  tlie  skimming  stations.  Several  of  the  creani- 
eries  made  no  butter  in  1904,  but  disposed  of  the  cream  for  making  ice  cream.  The 
make  in  winter  creameries  does  not  average  12,000  pounds  each,  and  an  unusually  large 
number  made  none  at  all  in  the  past  season. 

Cheese  Factories.  The  number  of  cheese  factories  reported  in  operation  in  1904 
was  1,141.  The  output  of  cheese  was  154,879.438  pounds  as  compared  with  165,306,573 
in  1903.  and  146,805,776  in  1902.  In  addition  to  the  decrease  in  cheese  made  th€ 
average  price  realized  fell  from  10.41  cents  in  1903  to  8.33  cents  in  1904.  The  season^s 
output,  therefore,  was  only  worth  $12,908,118  as  against  $17,203,233  in  1903.  The 
amount  paid  to  57,485  patrons  was  $10,904,159,  or  66.5  cents  per  100  pounds  of  milk 
against  88.7  in  1903.  From  this  amount,  Jiowever,  must  be  deducted  the  cost  of 
collection  or  delivery  to  the  factory. 

2  B.  I.   (I-Il) 
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LABOR  AND  WAGES. 

The  question  of  the  ■ufficienoy  of  labor,  botk  ai  to  extent  and  quality,  haa  reached 
an  acute  stage  in  its  relation  to  Ontario  farms.  The  following  selections  from  our  crop 
bulletins  summarize  the  situation:  — 

The  May  bulletin  said:  ''The  majority  of  correspondents  complain  of  the  scarcity 
of  farm  laborers,  more  especially  of  those  with  a  fair  degree  of  ezperienoe  and  capability. 
City  and  town  life,  and  the  development  of  the  Northwest,  attract  many  of  the  more 
ambitious  young  men  from  the  country,  and  it  is  difficult  to  replace  them  with  good 
farm  hands.  In  some  parts  of  the  Province  the  pressure  of  spring  work  has  been  so 
strong  that  farmers'  wives  and  daughters  have  worked  in  the  fields  assisting  in  getting 
in  the  crops.  On  account  of  the  paucity  of  skilled  farm  labor  many  farmers  are  'seed- 
ing down'  more  land  rather  than  to  continue  growing  so  much  grain  and  hoed  crops. 
Dairymen  are  among  those  Tiho  oamplain  strongly  about  the  scarcity  of  farm  help,  as 
is  is  hard  to  get  adequate  assistance  in  milking.  Domestic  servants  on  the  farm  are, 
if  possible,  more  difficult  to  procure  than  ever." 

•  The  subject  was  thus  dealt  with  in  the  August  bulletin :  "There  is  a  decided  scarcity 
of  farm  labor,  although  the  lack  of  help  has  not  been  felt  so  keenly  as  in  the  two  or 
three  years  immediately  preceding.  The  situation  has  been  slightly  relieved  by  the 
arrival  of  more  British  immigrants,  but  skilled  agricultural  laborers  are  yet  very  hard 
to  pocure.  Farmers  are  having  recourse  to  improved  labor-saving  machinery,  and  are 
endeavoring  in  this  way  to  keep  the  work  mc>re  within  their  own  families.  Wages  are 
fully  as  hig^h,  or  higher,  than  formerly." 

The  November  bulletin  had  the  following:  "Skilled  farm  'laborers  are  reported  as 
scarce,  and  wages  for  this  class  of  workers  keep  comparatively  high.  Most  correspond- 
ents are  of  opinion  that  rates  will  not  fall,  although  a  few  hold  that  the  lowering  of 
wages  by  lumbermen  will  ultimately  cause  a  reduction  in  the  rates  paid  to  workers  on 
the  farm.  Several  correspondents  insist  that  wages  cannot  rise,  as  owners  of  farms 
cannot  afford  to.  pay  any  more  than  is  now  being  given.  The  use  of  improved  machin- 
ery, and  the  interchange  of  work  by  neighbors,  are  the  chief  suggestions  made  to  meet 
the  emergencies  caused  by  the  shortness  of  labor.  Some  correspondents  seriously  ad- 
vocate the  importation  of  Chinese  or  Japs  to  assist  on  the  farm.  Some  of  those  re- 
porting reler  regretfully,  if  not  complainingly,  to  the  fact  that  many  of  our  best 
trained  Canadian  helpers  are  going  to  the  Ndrthwest,  and  that  their  places  are  being 

taken  by  inferior  help  from  abroad." 

The  following  table  gives  the  average  rate  of  wages  paid  farm  laborers  by  the  year 
and  by  the  month,  with  and  without" board,  for  ten  years,  together  with  the  average 
for  twenty-two  years ;  also  the  monthly  wages  paid  domestic  servants  on  the  farm : 


Farm  Laborers. 


Per  year  in  yearly  engage- 
ments : 


With  board. . . . 
Without  board. 


1904 


Per   month    for    working 
season : 


$ 

190 
291 
I  c. 


With  board '  21  49 

Without  board '.  A  31  02 

I 

Domestic  servants  perl 
month 8  07 


1903 

1902 

1901 

1900 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

183 

165 

165 

156 

274 

268 

263 

248 

$  c. 

1  c. 

1  c. 

1  c. 

19  44 

18  52 

17  78 

16  57 

28  04 

27  51 

27  05 

25  73 

7  84 

1 

157 

6  91 

6  65 

1899 


1898 


I 

149  I  148 

243  I  246 

I  c  I  c. 


15  38 
24  93 

6  19 


15  31 
25  44 

6  09 


1897 


$ 

144 
236 
$  c. 


1896 


$ 

144 
243 
I  c. 


14  29    14  57 


24  47 


5  97 


24  11 


6  11 


1885 


f 

150 
246 
$  c. 

15  38 

25  45 

6  07 


There  is  an  increase  in  the  rate  of  wages  paid  to  every  class  of  workers  on  the  larm. 
2a  B.  I.   (l-ll) 


1904 


BUREAU  OF  INDUSTRIES. 
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TEMPERA.TURES   OF  1904. 

Tablb  L— Showing  for  each  month  the  highest,  lowest,  mean  highest,  mean  lowest,  and  mean 
temperature  at  the  principal  stations  in  Ontario  in  1904 ;  also  i^e  annual  mean  for  each 
station. 


Montlw. 


January . . . 


/TLifhest 

Lowest 

<  Mean  highest. . . . 
I  Mean  lowest .... 
VMonthly  mean  . . 


February.. 


/Highest 

XiOwest 

Mean  highest. . . 

Mean  lowest 

i^Monthly  mean  ., 


/Highest 

Lowest 

March -l  Mean  highest. . . . 

I  Mean  lowest 

VMonthly  mean  . . 


/Highest 65.8 


40.0 

-^28.7 

28.9 

4.8 

14.4 

48.8 
—20.6 

19.4 

-2.2 

8.6 

48.8 
4.0 
84.7 
17.6 
26.2 


April 


I  Lowest 

.-l  Mean  highest. . . 
I  Mean  lewest . . . 
VMonthly  mean  . , 


15.0 
45.6 
28.6 
87.1 


May 


(Highest ;  84.0 

Lowest !  29.1 

Mean  highest....  I  64.9 

Mean  lowest   ...  48.1 

Monthly  mean  . .  54.0 


June. 


July. 


August . . 


/Highest 

Lowest 

Mean  highest... 

Mean  lowest . . . 
V  Monthly  mean  . 


/Highest 

I  Lowest 

X  Mean  highest.... 

I  Mean  lowest 

^Monthly  mean  . . 

/Highest 

I  Lowest 

.-{Mean  highest.... 
I  Mean  lowest .... 
VMonthly  mean  . . 


/Highest 

I  Lowest 

September. •{  Mean  highest. . . . 

I  Mean  lowest 

VMonthly  mean  . . 


October.., 


/Highest 

I  Lowest 

,-{ Mean  highest 

Mean  lowest .... 
VMonthly  mean  . . 


Noyember..H 


/Highest 

Lowest 

Mean  highest. . . . 

Mean  lowest .... 
VMonthly  mean  . . 


/Highest 

I  Lowest 

December.  .•<  Mean  highest. . . . 
I  Mean  lowest .... 
VMonthly  mean  . . 

Annual  meanM 


86.0 
88.6 
71.6 
51.0 
61.8 

88.0 
40.0 
74.8 
55.8 
64.8 

88.2 
41.0 
71.2 
68.8 
62.5 

88.0 
87.0 
66.8 
49.2 
58.0 

72.2 
22.1 
54.5 
88.5 
46.5 

58.6 
10.1 
44.9 
28.8 
86.6 

46.1 
-4.2 
30.8 
18.7 
22.0 

41.0 


• 

s 

1 

Woodstock. 

Stoney  Creek. 

1 

Lindsay. 

1 

•     Q 

o 

o 

o 

9 

• 

o 

86.6 

88.0 

89.0 

45.0 

40.2 

89.8 

85.0 

—16.2 

—22.0 

-20.0 

—16.0 

—15.1 

—26.9 

-84.0 

20.0 

28.0 

21.6 

24.7 

24.8 

18.8 

19.7 

7.6 

6.5 

8.6 

8.8 

7.6 

—  2.7 

—  5.8 

18.8 

14.8 

18.8 

16.8 

16.0 

8.7 

6.9 

42.8 

42.0 

41.5 

45.0 

42.0 

86.8 

86.0 

—15.8 

—16.8 

—15.0 

-9.0 

-10.5 

—21.2 

—28.6 

17.5 

21.4 

19.9 

28.7 

22.4 

17.0 

16.9 

4.7 

1.9 

0.2 

5.2 

4.8 

—  4.6 

—  7.7 

11.1 

11.7 

11.5 

14.8 

13.2 

7.1 

4.2 

52.8 

68.0 

48.0 

60.0 

60.7 

45.2 

46.0 

7.0 

1.5 

8.0 

6.0 

4.2 

—  9.0 

— U.O 

83.1 

86.8 

84.2 

87.7 

85.4 

82.2 

31.8 

28.0 

22.1 

19.1 

28.8 

22.0 

16.0 

14.6 

28.0 

29.2 

% 

27.7 

80.8 

28.8 

24.8 

28.8 

69.1 

65.0 

(U.5 

62.0 

58.8 

62.6 

68.0 

14.2 

18.0 

17.0 

20.0 

19.2 

16.5 

12.0 

44.0 

47.8 

45.1 

45.9 

47.0 

46.6 

44.4 

81.1 

80.5 

29.8 

80.9 

81.4 

29.4 

26.8 

87.5 

88.9 

87.4 

88.2 

88.4 

87.4 

85.4 

84.8 

85.0 

88.0 

86.0 

78.6 

88.2 

81.2 

88.8 

88.0 

82.0 

86.0 

83.7 

27.8 

26.0 

66.1 

68.0 

66.6 

66.8 

65.0 

09.7 

67.6 

47.6 

45.7 

44.8 

46.1 

45.6 

44.2 

41.8 

56.8 

56.9 

56.8 

55.7 

66.0 

56.8 

54.9 

86.0 

87.5 

88.2 

89.0 

88.6 

86.0 

86.0 

86.0 

86.5 

41.0 

41.0 

42.8 

42.9 

86.0 

72.6 

76.4 

78.7 

74.0 

78.2 

74.8 

74.4 

54.6 

58.5 

52.5 

51.5 

58.0 

51.9 

60.6 

68.6 

64.4 

<S.9 

63.1 

68.0 

68.2 

68.8 

90.5 

91.5 

89.0 

97.0 

98.0 

89.9 

88.0 

41.0 

40.5 

42.0 

46.0 

46.1 

42.8 

87.0 

75.6 

T7.8 

760 

79.4 

77.5 

77.8 

76.7 

58.0 

56.7 

55.1 

58.7 

57.4 

56.7 

64.6 

65.1 

67.2 

65.6 

68.6 

67.1 

66.4 

65.6 

80.2 

82.0 

80.0 

86.0 

84.0 

tt.9 

88.0 

45.2 

88.5 

41.0 

48.0 

45.0 

41.0 

86.0 

72.8 

75.2 

78.7 

77.6 

75.8 

75.4 

73.2 

54.8 

50.9 

51.8 

55.5 

54.8 

61.8 

50.9 

68.8 

68.0 

63.8 

66.5 

84.1 

62.1 

62.8 

85.7 

88.5 

81.0 

86.0 

79.5 

79.5 

88.0 

28.6 

26.0 

27.0 

82.0 

88.8 

29.9 

28.0 

67.6 

60.2 

67.7 

70.1 

•67.2 

66.4 

64.8 

52.8 

49.4 

47.7 

51.8 

50.2 

46.4 

45.4 

59.9 

59.8 

58.5 

60.9 

58.1 

66.4 

54.8 

74.0 

74.0 

TS.O 

67.0 

71.0 

71.6 

70.0 

26.0 

19.0 

20.0 

22.0 

23.0 

20.0 

19.0 

54.5 

55.5 

58.7 

68.8 

54.2 

68.5 

51.4 

40.0 

86.8 

85.1 

87.9 

87.8 

84.7 

34.8 

47.2 

45.9 

45.8 

47.4 

45.4 

42.6 

43.0 

59.8 

60.0 

60.0 

65.0 

58.0 

51.6 

57.0 

4.9 

11.5 

10.0 

8.0 

9.9 

2.0 

0.0 

48.2 

45.0 

48.4 

46.1 

48.2 

89.8 

39.2 

29.6 

26.8 

26.0 

28.8 

28.6 

26.2 

2^.6 

36.4 

36.8 

84.8 

86.6 

85.8 

31.5 

31.8 

50.4 

49.0 

45.0 

49.9 

48.5 

39.5 

43.0 

-  8.1 

4.0 

.0.0 

l.O 

1.8 

-12.0 

—14.5 

28.1 

28.9 

27.8 

81.4 

29.4 

22.9 

23.9 

16.0 

16.2 

13.8 

17.8 

16.1 

6.3 

3.2 

22.0 

22.5 

21.6 

24.9 

22.2 

15.6 

13.6 

42.1 

42.5 

41.7 

43.6 

1 

42.2 

1 

39.1 

38.3 

s 

o 


80.0 

.0 

12.6 

-2.8 

4.9 

88.0 
-24.0 

16.1 

-8.0 

6.1 

44.0 
-12.0 
81.9 
16,1 
24.0 

65.0 
19.0 
46.1 
81.4 
88.8 

82.0 
41.0 
70.6 
49.1 
60.9 

86.0 
49.0 
75.1 
66.6 
65.8 

94.0 
46.0 
77.7    I 
68.9 
68.8 

85.0 
46.0 
74.1 
66.0 
64.7 

77.0 
81.0 
68.0 
46.6 
64.8 

70.0 
21.0 
51.6 
86.7 
44.8 

49.0 
6.0 
85.4 
24.2 
29.8 

87.0 

-18.0 

16.1 

1.8 

8.8 

29.1 


«3 


80.0 

.0 

11.9 

1—15.1 

1.6 

88.0 

.0 

14.0 

t— 16.6 

0.4 

60.0 

—81.0 

82.5 

7.2 

19.9 

65.0 
0.0 
47.1 
23.8 
85.6 

86.0 
24.0 
09.8 
40.8 
66.8 

89.0 
27.0 
76.9 
48.7 
62.8 

87.0 
88.0 
76.1 
88.8 
64.6 

81.0 
85.0 
72.6 

a.8 

60.4 

88.0 
27.0 
63.0 
41.9 
62.4 

68.0 
18.0 
61.1 
82.6 
41.9 

44.0 
-19.0 
33.9 
20.2 
27.0 

30.0 
-39.0 

14.4 

-  9.7 

2.5 

35.0 
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avera(tE8  of  temperature  for  twenty-three  years. 

Table  11.     Showing  for  each  month  the  monthly  average  for  the  highest,  lowest,  mean  highetft. 

L^iitmean  lowest  and  mean  temperature  at  the  principal  stations  in  Ontario,  derived  from  the 

twenty -three  years  1882-1904,  also  the  annual  mean  at  each  station  for  the  same  period. 


Months. 


a 
p 


1 

• 

M 

• 

a 

1 

00              1 

es 

1  i 

"•* 

m 

a 

is 

i 

a 

o 

*^ 

00 


a 

c 


«.» 

fi 

F^ 

1 

P 

1       >• 

.c 

'     S3 

§ 

•o 

> 

0 

S 

1             J 

o 

OS 


Ol 


8 


January 


/Hlghest 

Lowest 

•<  Meun  highest  . 
I  Mean  lowest  . . 
VMonthly  mean 


Pebruary 


/^Highest 

-s  Mean  higheKt.. 

Mean  lowest  . . 

V Monthly  Mean 


March  .. 


/Highest 

Lowest 

•<  Mean  highest.. 
1  Mean  lowest  ,. 
^Monthly  mean 


April 


/Highest 

Lowest 

-!  Mean  highest. . 

Mean  lowest  .. 
[  Monthly  mean 


^Highest 
1  LoweHt 


May A  Mean  highest . . 

1  Mean  lowest  . . 
^Monthly  mean 


June 


^ 


/'Highest 

Lowest ; . . . 

Mean  highest.. 
,  Mean  lowest  . . 
V Monthly  mean 


July 


.i 


/^Highest 

Lowest 

Mean  highest.. 
i  Mean  lowest  .. 
VMonthly  mean 


/^Highest  ....... 

I  Lowest 

August •<  Mean  highest. . 

I  Mean  lowest  . . 
^Monthly  mean 


September. 


^Highest 

I  I^>west 

•  Mean  highest.. 

Mean  lowest  . . 

Monthly  mean 


October. 


/'Highest 

;  LoAvest 

-{  Mean  highest . . . 

Mean  lowest  . . . 

Monthly  mean  . 


\ 


/Highest 

Lowest 

November  .-l  Mean  highest. . 

Mean  lowest  .. 
^Monthly  mean 


December 


/Highest 

Lowest 

A  Mean  highest., 
j  Mean  lowest  . . 
^Monthly  mean 


Annual  mean 


44.1 

-  7.5 
27.9 
13.0 
'20.5 

44.9 
-10.7 
27.t) 
11.1 
19.0 

52.7 

-  3.6 
34.8 
17.8 
26.2 

73.5 
14  9 
49.7 
81.4 
40.0 

79.9 
25.5 
61.1 
41.5 
50.9 

85.3 

37.8 
70.8 
50.7 
60.6 

87.5 
43.1 
77.5 
55.7 
65.1 

86.1 
42.0 
73.6 
54.9 
65.8 

84.5 
33.7 
t>8.1 
49.4 
57.9 

74.0 
24.7 
56.2 
39.4 
47.0 

61.3 
13.6 
43.3 
30.0 
36.1 

49.9 

-  1.1 
33.2 
20.1 
26.5 

43.0 


45.7 
I—  9.5 

26.7 
!  14.2 
1     20.6 

,     47.1 

—12.5 

I     26.9 

12.9 

19.8 

57.8 

I-  3.2 

36.0 

21.0 

,     27.9 

I 

77.4 
I  17.4 
'     52.7 

34.1 
I     43.2 

82.6 
29.2 
65.9 
44.5 
,     65.1 

'  88.3 
37.6 

I  75.9 
53.5 
64.6 

92.3 
42.4 
80.0 
57.1 
I     68.6 

90.2 
I  41.7 
I     77.0 

55.4 
,    65.9 

87.3 

33.2 

;     70.6 

,     60.6. 

i     60.5 

75.9 
24.8 
57.1 
40.5 

4.S.7 

63.3 
12.6 
I  44.2 
30.7 
36.7 

49.2 

—  2.8 

I     81.6 

20.5 

26.1 

I     44.8 


45.9 
—10.0 

28.4 
'     13.4 

21.7 

,     46.2 

—11.6 

28.8 

11. 5 
20.7 

I     57.2 

-  1.9 

37.2 

20.2. 

29.4 

1  76.3 
j     18.2 

53.1 

32.6 

44.4 

I  82.4 

I  30.1 

I  66.6 

'  44.3 

'  56.5 

I  87.8 
38.6 
I  76.2 
I  53.4 
,     66.9 

91.7  I 

,     43.9  , 
,     80.1 

.     57.1  I 

■     69.8  I 

89.6  I 
I  40.4  I 
!     77.5     I 

54.1     I 
,66.8    . 

8e.l     ! 
'     31.5 
!    71.0    I 
'     49.1     I 
I     60.6 

'     74.9     I 
i     23.7 
I     57.6 
:i8.2 

48.3 
62.5 

11.9   ; 

<  44.1 
.  29.3 
,     37.0     I 

.55.3 
'—  3.1 

32.9 
'     19.5 

26.7 

45.7 


45.6 
-11  9 
27.6 
11.1 
20.4 

45.5 
-11.6 
27.9 
10.8 
20.4 

65.4 
-2.8 
36.2 
18.6 
28.1 

76.0 
17.1 
52.8 
32.0 
42.8 

81.0 
29.2 
64.9 
42.6 
54.4 

87.1 
38.7 
75.6 
51.8 
64.6 

90.5 
43.9 
79.6 
55.5 
68.3 


85.8 
31.1 
70.1 
47.1 
59.1 

74.1 
22.9 
56.4 
.36.8 
47  1 

61.9 
10.5 
42.8 
27.8 
35.9 

49.2 
-  0.4 
32.0 
17.7 
25.6 


50.9 

—  4.8 
32.8 
17.9 
23.1 

48.2 

—  6.0 
31.3 
16.7 
23.0 

58.9 
5.5 
40.1 
25.2 
31.2 

'77.7 
23.3 
53.7 
36.8 
43.9 

84.3 
34.0 
65.9 
45.7 
54.9 

91.7 
43.2 

77.6 
66.1 
66.1 

95.6 
49.3 
83.0 
61.2 
71.2 


88.7 

92.8 

41.5 

46.9 

77.2 

80.6 

51.7 

58.8 

65.6 

69.4 

44.4 


90.3 

36.3 
73.9 
62.8 
62.2 

76.8 
26.4 
61.2 
41.9 
50.2 

66.4 
16.5 
47.2 
32.6 
39.4 

54.2 
0.6 
36.1 
22.6 
29.7 

47.0 


'  44.6 
'—  7.9 
I  28.6 
I  18.9 
I     21.8 

I  44.1 
'—  7.9 
28.6 
I  13.3 
j     21.4 

52.8 
3.6 
35.9 
21.5 
28.8 

71.0 
20.9 
50.8 
38.9 
42.2 

78.5 
32.2 
62.9 
44t0 
53.2 

86.7 
42.7 
73.9 
53.7 
63.6 

90.4 
47.9 
78.5 
68.3 
68.2 

87.7 
46.3 
76.1 
52.5 
66.1 

84.2 
36.4 
68.9 
50.4 
59.6 

72.1 
26.2 
55.9 
89.9 
47.9 

60.2 
13.6 
43.4 
30.5 
37.0 


48.0 
-  2.4 
33.4 
20.4 
27.2 

44.7 


41.3 

—20.6 

24.0 

6.2 

15.4 

41.8 

—  17.9 
26.4 

5.9 
16.9 

49.8 

—  7.1 
83.9 
16.8 
24.6 

74.6 
13.7 
52.1 
30.7 
41.0 

82.4 
28.3 
66.0 
42.2 
•53.8 

88.7 
39.2 
76.0 
51.2 
63.6 

91.4 
43.4 
79.8 
55.1 
67.1 

89.3 
40.1 
77  3 
53.0 
64.6 

86." 
31.0 
69.4 
46.5 
57.2 

73.4 

20.8 
65.0 
36.1 
44.8 

59.6 
4.4 
40.5 
25.8 
32.9 

44.6 
—14.0 
28.8 
13.1 
21.3 

41.8 


42.1 

—20.3 

25.1 

3.8 

15.0 

49.5 
—13.1 
83.7 
18.1 
23.9 

71.4 
11.3 
60.2 
29.2 
39.7 

81.4 
27.6 
64.2 
41.8 
52.9 

87.0 
37.3 
74.9 
51.1 
63.1 

89.4 
43.1 
78.3 
55.5 
66.9 

87.7 
40.0 
75.9 
53.2 
64.1 

83.8 
31.2 
68.5 
46.9 
57.2 

72.1 
21.7 
65.3 
37.0 
45.6 

59.3" 
7.0 
40.6 
26.0 
33.2 

44.6 
-14.4 
29.1 
12.6 
21.3 

41.4 


41.2 

39.7 

37  2 

—26.7 

—•22.8 

— M.5 

23.9 

19.6 

18.1 

3.8 

1.8 

—  6.1 

14.4 

10.8 

6.0 

40  3 

—21.4 

32.0 

3.3 

13.1 

46.9 
—  8.8 
82.4 
14.7 
28.7 

74.1 
14.7 
51.2 
31.3 

41.6 

83.1 
31.1 
66.6 
43.4 
65.8 

88.2 
42.3 
75.9 
53.8 
65.4 

91.2 
46.9 
78.9 
57.9 
68.6 

88.4 
43.1 
76.0 
55.0 
65.7 

84.6 
32.7 
68.2 
47.6 
57.9 

70.8 
28.2 
58.7 
36.4 
45.3 


I 


57 
5 
38 
25 
31 


;  12.3 
—16.8 
.  24.6 
1  8.7 
'     17.0 

{     41.4 


41.7 
—35.0 

22.0 

—  0.2 

8.6 

50.0 

—24.8 

32.9 

6.9 

ao.o 

74.9 
6.0 
51.5 
26.-2 
38.5 

86.3 
24.2 
66.1 
38.5 
52.1 

$9.3 
38.6 

75.6 
46.8 
61.6 

90.8 
39.8 
78.1 
52.7 
64.7 

S8.1 
37.0 
74.9 
50.U 
61.2 

84.4 
28.8 
67.5 
43.1 
58.7 

72.4 
17.6 
63.1 
32.9 

42.1 

56.7 
-  0.9 
36.9 
21.6 
28.9 

40.6 

-26.9 

23.7 

3.6 

13.5 

37.6 
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RAIN  AND  SNOW. 

Tabi.e  III. — Summary  of  the  total  fall  of  rain  and  snow,  and  the  number  of  days  on  which 
rain  and  snow  fell  in  Ontario  during  the  year  1904  at  stations  reporting  the  whole  year,  and 
the  average  fof  the  Province. 


Siation. 


Rain. 
Inche-*.    Days 


Aix;nMA : 

Port  Arthur 

While  River 

Kruce  Mines.  ... 

Coekburn  Island. 

Savanne 

Brant : 

Paris 

Brantford 

BRUCE : 

Lueknow 

N .  Bruce 

Sangeen  

Tarleton  : 

Ottawa 

Ddfferin  : 

Orangeville 

Durham : 

Port  Hope 

K.H8EX : 

Cottam 

Windsor  

Elgin  :    . 

Port  Stanley 

Cowal 

Port  burwell .  . . 
Frontenac : 

Arden  

Kingston 

Sydenham 

(iRKY  : 

Owen  Sound  — 

Meaford 

Kocklyn 

Haliburton  : 
Ualiburtoii 

H ALTON : 

Georgetown 

Hastings  : 

Deserouto 

Huron : 

Goderich 

Sunshine 

Clinton 

Kent: 

Chatham  

Lambton  : 

Wyoming 

Samta 

Blmam 

Lanark: 

Montague 

Smith's  Falls  . . . 
Leeds: 

Lansdowne 

Westport 

Lennox : 

Parma 

Middlesex  : 

London  . 

Westminster 


19.24 

80 

»0.8 

18.65 

95 

86.7 

26.87 

77 

83.5 

26.67 

88 

51.5 

19.15 

5U 

65.0 

29.91 

85 

70.0 

•  •  I 


24.63 

26.50 
18.29 
18.00 

26.40 

27.77 

28.20  [ 

29.79 
25.16 

25.71 
18.32 
26  10 

24.95 
28.41 
29.52 

21.65 
18.65 
17.59 

27.65 

28.51 

27.50 

19.98 
22.40 
28.76 

20.73 

25.55 
15.83 
30.32 

27.27 
24.94 


I 


44 

106 
93 
92 

92 

74 
79 

72 

88 

120 
43 
89 

106 

102 

51 

89 

85 
66 

47 

110 

93 

58 
86 
99 


57 
98 
70 

62 


Snow. 


Inches.    Days. 


30 
83 
47 
21 
21 

23 
27 

79 

86 
81 

48 

62 

45 

14 
27 

67 
24 
31 

38 
61 
26 

66 
65 
82 

58 

71 

48 

48 
52 
51 


Rain, 


Snow 


station. 


67.5 

I  154.1 
I  102.4 
110.2 

106.8 

92.0 

94.9 

I 

32.8 
48.3 

94  2 

54.5  j 

78.6  ' 

96.0  ' 
62.3 

84.5 ; 

96.9  I 
113.0 
221.5 


76.9  I 

78.1 

91.9 

113  0  I 
82.3  , 

84.5 


71       I      51.3  !      20« 


18.18 
26.29 

52 
66 

25.67 

72 

27.31 
27.84 

98   1 
46 

52.0 
71.5 
79.5 

48.5 
74.0  i 

45.5  I 
115.3  { 

I 

100.5 

186.1 
64.1 


18 
24 
37 

25 
25 

17 
53 

29 

59 
25 


Inches.    Di»y«.     Inches.    Days. 


MUHKOKA  : 

Beatrice 

Kmsdale 

Gravenhurst  

Bala 

NlPISBING  : 

Calvin 

Norfolk : 

Port  Dover 

North  UM  b  br  la  n  d 

Wooler 

Oxford : 

Woodstock 

Parry  Sound  : 

Parry  Sound  

Peel  : 

Alton 

Peterborough  : 

.lermyn 

I^eterborough  ... 

LakeAeld 

Otonabee 

Rainy  River  : 

Rat  Portage 

Renfrew  : 

Clontarf 

Rockliffe 


30.06 
32.34 
26.55  ' 
28.21  I 

24.78 

29.34  I 

I 
25.78 

24.41 

27.95 

29.51 

20.85 
26.13 
21.37 
22.26 


SiMCOB : 

Midland..  .. 

Orillia 

Cold  water  . . . 
Victoria  : 

Lindsay 

Kinmount... 
Wklland: 

Niagaras 

Wellington  : 

Guelph 
Wentworth  : 

stony  Creek. 
York  : 

Aurora 

Scarborough 

Deer  Park  . . . 

Toronto 

Aginoourt . 

Sutton  W.... 


Average  for  the 
Province:  1904.... 
1903.... 
1902.... 
1901 ... . 
1900... 

INVv. « . . 
189».... 
1897.... 
18%.... 
1895.... 
1882-04. 


26.30 
28.08 

20.25 
20.78 
20.89 

25.25 
'23.23 

20.85 

24.58 

34.25 

23.74 
27.41 
29.38 
30.04 
26.32 
20.62 


25.60 
26.44 
28.29 
24.12 
■25.28  I 
25.13  ' 
24.90  I 
'28.30 
22.36  I 
'21.61 
'24.44  . 


91 

103 

80 

85 

77 

95 

47 

89 

87 

79 

48 
70 
76 
64 


15.62  >      53 


84 
105 

70 
67 
41 

98 
84 

49 

78 
81 

72 
76 
69 

100 
49 

102 


77 
78 
97 
79 
81 
81 
81 
88 
82 
79 
88 


90.8 

73.6 

97.0 

116.6 

82.9 

88.3 

67.0 

81.9 

118.0 

70.3 

46.0 
78.7 
56.2 
61.1 

69.1 

1-20.9 
59.7 


79.5 
78.1 
49.5 


k\ 


1*28.8 
61.5 

36.5 

39.6 

69.1 

61.9 
47.9 
49.2 
56.5 
49.8 
32.0 


75.0 

«9.8  ■ 

MM 

76.3 

6t.6 

60.5 

74.2 

73.0 

73.4 

81.1 

75.0  ' 


47 
55 
77 
61 

57 

54 

28 

51 

60 

51 

23 
33 
20 
25 

34 

47 
49 

39 

29 
30 

5.> 
34 

24 

42 

30 

42 
31 
.39 
53 
33 
'22 


43 
40 
32 
43 
34 
34 

H 

49 
43 
50 
40 
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KAIN  AND  SNOW. 

Tablb  IV. — Monthly  summary  of  inches  of  rain  and  snow  in  precipitation  in  the  seTeral  dis- 
tricts of  Ontario  in  1904 ;  alflo  the  average  derived  from  the  twenty-three  years,  1882-1904. 


• 

« 
c 

t 

• 

• 

1 

• 

1 

i 

< 

• 

1 

• 

• 

• 

• 
September. 

2 

i 

1 

1 

t 

West  and  Southwest : 

•-1-   (1904 

In. 

0.97 
1.11 
25.T 
15.6 

0.07 
0.77 
21.5 
26.5 

0.69 
1.06 
26.0 

18.2 

0.19 
0.86 

26.5 

21.1 

0.48 
0.95 
24.9 
20.3 

in. 

1.74 
1.84 
7.1 
12.5 

0.45 
0.56 
18.7 
20.5 

1.13 
1.08 
15.5 
14.8 

0.84 
0.71 
17.3 
17.6 

1.04 
0.92 

14.7 

16.4 

in. 

1.79 
1.39 
9.9 

8.8 

1.26 
0.98 
12.1 
13.6 

2.28 
1.34 
8.3 
9.8 

1.82 
1.17 
7.1 
11.6 

1.78 
1.22 
9.4 
10.9 

in. 

2.37 
1.86 
8.5 
2.8 

1.74 
1.46 
5.3 
3.4 

2.21 
1.75 
8.6 
3.2 

2.65 
1.51 
4.8 
3.4 

2.22 
1.65 
6.8 
8.2- 

in. 

2.94 
3.22 

In. 

2.28 
3.06 

in. 

3.62 
2.96 

in. 

4.32 
2.58 

in. 

2.25 
2.68 

in. 

2.25 
2.69 
0.2 
0.2 

2.86 
2.97 
0.8 
1.5 

2.18 
2.86 
0.2 
0.4 

1.77 
2.28 
0.2 
0.6 

2.14 
2.56 
0.3 
0.7 

in. 

0.21 
2.27 
8.8 
59 

0.57 
1.87 
8.7 
12.9 

0.12 
2.02 
0.8 
5.6 

0.42 
1.75 
4.0 
7.8 

0.83 
1.96 
4.3 
8.0 

in. 

0.89 
1.50 
10.1 
12.5 

0.4(1 

23.4 
22.4 

?:S 

6.7 
11.5 

0.4^ 

1.15 
18.2 
14.7 

0.56 
1.25 
14.6 
15.3 

in. 
25  34 

*^-iiS^..:.. ::..::: 

26.61 

a-«^  J1904 

65.S 

™o^\l88SW)4 

0.1 

8.41 
2.67 

58.4 

Northwest  and  North : 

i>-i«   /19M 

3.22 
2.81 

3.1f 
2.91 

3.20 
2.83 

3.75 
8.11 

28.65 

^*'^-li882-64.. .::::::::: 

28.96 

a«^—  J19M 

90.5 

^'^^^'^'iigsiwM..::;:: 

0.3 

4.23 
2.81 

101.1 

Centre: 

3.62 
2.83 

4.04 
2.77 

4.08 
2.41 

.2.96 
2.46 

t8.S6 

*""*•'  1882-04 

24.2ft 

a«««  /1804 

66.1 

3'^°^'ii88iw)4.::. .:::..:: 

0.1 

2.76 
2.65 

68.6 

Eaat  and  Northeast : 

!>-<«   ri904 

3.57 
2.85 

3.23' 
3.00 

3.43 
2.59 

3.71 
2.50 

24.84 

^**^-ji882-04.. .::::;:::: 

22.97 

Snow.jJIg^;;  ;;;;;;•;• 

78.1 

0.1 

2.36 
2.84 

76.9 

The  Proyinoe : 

!>»!«   fl904 

3.20 
2.89 

3.50- 
2.91 

3.76 
2.60 

•••■•■ 

3.24 
2.67 

25.60 

Rain.^igg2-04 

Snow  P*^ 

»now.|jgg2^ 

24.44 

75.0 

0.2 

::::::  ::::::i 

75.0 

i 

SUNSHINE. 

Table  V. — Monthly  summary  of  bright  sunshine  at  the  principal  stations  in  Ontario  in  1904, 
showing  the  number  of  hours  the  sun  was  above  the  horizon,  the  hours  of  registered  sun- 
shine, the  total  for  the  year,  and  the  average  derived  from  the  twenty-three  years,  1882-1904. 


Sun  above  horizon. 


Woodstock {\^.oi. 


Toronto {i882:w. 


Lindsay. 


/1904... 
\  1882-04. 


Kingston |  188*jA)4. 


Ottawa {J^ 

Average  of  five    /  jx^ 
sutionaj}!^. 


04. 


1882-04. 


a 


hrs. 

285.7 

46.9 
60.4 

87.0 
78.8 

81.5 
74.2 

74.8 

75.8 

65.1 
82.8 

71.0 
54.4 
74.4 


.a 


hrs. 

291.4 

87.5 
87.0 

131.5 
106.4 

102.7 
103.3 

126.3 
106.9 

97.0 
98.0 

109.0 

90.9 

100.3 


.a 

at 


hrs. 

369.9 

87.5 
123.6 

105.2 
151.2 

102.5 
153.6 

121.6 
153.4 

129.4 
134.8 

109.2 

99  8 

143.8 


■c 

< 


hrs. 

406.4 

115.6 
176.6 

138.7 
194.4 

127.1 
197.6 

117.1 
189.4 

129.4 
183.5 

124.6 
184.7 
188.8 


>.     I 
OS  . 


hrs. 

461.1 

198.6 
207.3 

208.5 
221.1 

192.5 
215.3 

228.8 
220.8 

233.8 
228.0 

211.4 
284.1 
218.5 


S 

5 


hrs. 

465.7 

221.1 
242.6 

239.4 
260.2 

207.1 
248.2 

240.4 
247.3 

236.4 
224.5 

228.9 
196.0 
244.6 


hiB. 

470.9 

252.2 
273.9 

258.5 
281.9 

210.1 
261.3 

241.9 
266.5 

224.0 
244.0 

237.3 
261.2 
265.5 


hra. 

434.5 

250.6 
285.5 

272.9 
250.9 

243.0 
242.9 

264.2 
241.1 

282.2 
227.5 

256.6 
180.6 
239.6 


s 


hts. 

876.3 

191.8 
188.3 

192.5 
210.0 

170.1 
194.3 

164.3 
191.9 

145.3 
160.9 

172.8 
203.7 
188.1 


u 
o 


hrs. 

840.2 

112.0 
138.8 

146.0 
147.9 

134.9 
186.3 

121.8 
137.3 

107.2 
119.2 

124.4 
152.4 
134.9 


a 

> 
o 


hrs. 


286.9  274.8 


101.9 
70.8 

121.2 
82.1 

89.6 
71.0 

89.0 
77.5 

99.0 
85.1 

100.1 

114.0) 

77.8 

I 


9 


hrs. 


49 
68 


70 
62. 

60. 
SO. 

59. 


t 

> 


hia. 

4468.3 

1710.5 
1848.3 


68.5  1964.9 
64.112049.0 

56.7  1717.8 
56.51954.5 

58.9|  1848.6 
68.1 


1976.7 

1789.4 
1840.6 


9(1806.2 
1881.3 
1933.9 


Barrie  having  become  inoperative,  Ottawa  was  put  in  its  place.    Work  at  Ottawa  well  attended  to. 
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TORONTO  0B8EEVAT0RY  REGISTER. 

Tablb  VI. — Comparative  Meteorological  Register  for  the  seven  years  1898-1904,  at  Toronto 
Observatory  in  Lat.  l3*'.4N.,  and  Lon.  5  h.  17m.  34.658.  W.  Height  above  the  sea 
350  feet. 


1904. 

1903. 

1902. 

1901. 

1900. 

1899. 

1888. 

ATereire  temperatare 

o 

42.20 

—  2.22 

—  8.81 

o 

45.58 
+  1.16 
-  5.48 

0 

45.57 
-}-  1.15 
—  5.44 

o 

45.55 
+  1.13 
-  5.46 

o 

46.89 
+  2.47 
—  4.12 

45.88 
+  1.  1 
—  5.18 

47.15 

Diflierence  fiom  average  (64  yean) 

Thennie  Anomaly  ( Lat.  48*'  40*) 

+  2.73 
—  3.86 

Hldieet  temDeiatuTe 

93.0 

—  15.1 

108.1 

17.29 

S6.0 

91.5 

-    9.7 

101.2 

16.68 

34.5 

91.0 
—  8.3 
94.8 
16.81 
33.2 

97.1 

—  10.9 

108.0 

16.90 

43.0 

98.0 

—    9.6 

107.6 

16.70 

37.6 

92.1 
—  12 
104.1 
17.61 
35.0 

97.1 

Tjowest  iMnDerature. 

—  15.0 

Monthly  RTifl  atinQal  rmnfrMi, .  ^  ^  ^ , 

112.1 

Average  dally  range           

Qreatest  daily  ranse 

17.48 
34.4 

« 

ATerage  height  of  barometer  at  S2<>  Fah. . . 

Difference  from  avfcrage  (63  years) 

HiKhest  barometer 

29.6880 
+     .0189 
30.449 
28.752 
1.697 

29.6203 
+     .0011 
30.309 

28.742 
1.567 

29.5940 
—     .0252 
30.394 
28.868 
1.682 

29.5988 
—    .0204 
30.328 
28.802 
1.460 

29.6218 

+     .0021 

30.324 

28.657 

1.422 

29.6868 
-1-     .0176 
30.403 
28.782 
1.746 

29.6216 
+     .  024 
80.218 

Loweet  barometer 

Monthly  and  annual  ranses 

28.779 
1.486 

Avenure  hnmidlty  of  the  af^. .  t  r r 

79 
r         2 

76 
—        1 

77 
0 

77 
0 

76 
—        1 

76 
—        1 

71 

Difference  from  ayerasre 

—        1 

Average  elasticity  of  aqueous  vapor— 

Average  temperature  of  dew  point 

0  2.^ 
41.2 

0.275 
42.7 

0.278 
43.0 

0.291 
44.3 

0295 
44.6 

0.279 
48.1 

0.289 
44.1 

Average  of  cloudiness. , . . .  ^ , . .  ^ , , 

0.60 
—     .01 

0.61 
.00 

0.62 
r      .01 

0.61 
.00 

0.57 
—     .04 

0.66 
—     .05 

0.58 

Difference  from  average 

• 

—     .03 

Resultant  direction  of  wind 

e 

N  67  W 
2.09 
10.17 
50.0 

0 

w 

2.45 
10.83 
40.0 

o 

N  60  W 
2..'i3 
10.98 
44.0 

o 

N  55  W 
2.99 
10.26 
45.0       ; 

1 

S  88  W 
3.09 
10.97 
44.0 

e 

S  77  W 
2.66 
10.14 
50.0 

o 

N  55  W 

Resultant  vflocitv  of  wind 

1  78 

Average  velocity  (miles  per  hour) 

Highest  velocity  in  month  and  year — 

10.12 
62.0 

Total  amount  of  rain  in  inche* ^ , . , , 

30. MO 
+  3.047 
100 

25.631 
—  1.362 
100 

26.105 
—  0.888 
116 

25.200«| 
—  1.798  1 
102 

22.130 
—  4.863 
99 

25.795 
-   1.198 
105 

23.800 

Differeuce  from  average  (64  years) 

Number  of  da vs  of  rain i 

—  3.193 
98 

1 

Total  amount  of  snow  in  inches 

Difference  from  average  (64  years) 

Number  of  days  of  snow ,,,,,..,,.-.,  t ,  - 1 

56.5 
—10.61 
53 

50.0 
—17.01 
52 

49.2 
—17.81 
37 

1 

< 

70.7 
+  3.69    ; 
54          i 

74.6 
JJ  7.59 
42 

31.8 
—85.21 
40 

71.8 
+  4.29 
53 

• 

Number  of  fair  dAV8 

175 
61 

171 
61 

181 
59 

183          1 
58 

187 
51 

185 
44 

196 

Number  of  days  completely  clouded  . . 

56 

Number  of  auroras  observed 

Possible  to  see  aurora  (No.  of  nights). . 

! 

2 

177 

6 
184 

2 

185 

1 

2 
201 

3 
224 

10 
226 

I 

7 
210 

Number  of  thunderstorms I 

37 
26 

1 

26 
22 

34          ' 
31 

1 
1 

29 
29 

1 

34 
29 

29 
31 

1 

34 

Number  of  foire 

26 

1 

iTumt^er  of  hours  of  bright  sunshine 

Number  of  hours  ofpossible  sunshine. . . 

1 

1964.9 
4174.4 

2039.9 
4463.3 

1 

1 

1958.9      , 
4463.3      , 

1 

1981.6 
4463.3 

1 

2305.0 
4463.3 

1 

2148.2 
4463.3 

2128.6 
4463.3 
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RURAL  AREAS  ASSESSED. 

Table  VII. — Showing  by  County  Municipalities  the  rural  area  of  Ontario  as  returned  by 
Municipal  assessors  for  1904 ;  also  the  comparative  totals  for  the  Province  for  the  ten 
years  1895-1904. 


Counties  and 
Districts. 


Algoma 

Brant 

Bruce 

Carleton 

Dufferin 

Dundas 

Durham 

Elgin 

E^x 

Frontenac 

Glengarry 

Grenville 

Grey 

Haldimand 

Haliburton 

Halton 

Hastings 

Huron 

Kent 

Jjambton 

Lanark 

Leeds 

Lennox  and  Add. 

Lincoln 

Manitonlin 

Middlesex 

Muskoka 

Nipissing 

Norfolk 

Northumberland . 

Ontario 

Oxford 

Parry  Sound 

Peel. 

Perth 

Peterborough 

Prescott 

Prince  Edward. . . 

Rainy  River 

Renfrew 

Russell 

Simcoe 

Stormont 

Thunder  Bay 

Victoria 

Waterloo 

Welland....... .. 

Wellington 

Went  worth 

York 

The  Province : 

1904 

1903 

1902 

1901 

1900 

1899 

1898 

1897 

1896 

1896 


Acres  of  assessed  land. 


Resident. 


3(xJ,446 
212,64(5 
887,119 
554,940 
364,269 
236,424 
364,262 
433,714 
423,428 
626,813| 
288,565; 
262,620 

l,064,a54l 
274,567 
556,286! 
223,774, 
980,334' 
789,728 
564,81  li 
656,857' 
650,351 
469,029 
428,680, 
183,219 
233,478 
738,976 
515,527 
361,433 
397,229 
436,300 

.  490,931 
468,715 
523,791 
283,334 
*99,640 
547,476 
284,841 
225,912 
156,4^ 
977,441 
235,635 
949,847 
247,301 
255,750 
562,527 
302,258 
220,266 
627,091 
265,139 
635,714 

23,199,529; 
22,9(«,716i 
22,932,677| 
22,781,7101 
22,728,0821 
22,670,9581 
22,492,838 
22,4a3,()60 
22,174,899! 
22,131,895' 


Non- 
resident. 

8:^,871 
3,295 

34,258 

10,333 
1,640 
l,250i 
(3,568! 
3,161  i 
4,614 

62, 1 78j 

«,747! 

2,10ll 

5,968 

10,309| 

691! 

68,191j 

9,873! 

4,058 

2,725! 
25,22:3 

3,890 
12,505 

7,795 
15,825 
18,771 
43,813 
99,974 

1,976 

759 

11,612 

2,805 
61,061 

6,081 
18,425 
20,998 

7,022 

6,431 
36,276 
51,777 
14,559 
16,361 

2,736 
63,408 
42,544 

4,659 

7,658 
6G3i 

(^920 

l,959j 

939,317' 
966,796! 
794,333 
854,4681 
840,022 
780,1341 
899,746 
957.368 
997,.S09i 
981,420' 


Total. 


acres 
cleared. 


447,316 
215,941 
921,377 
565,282 
355,909 
2137.674 
370,830 
436,875 
428,042 
688,991 
288,565 
272,:i67 

1,066,755 
280,535 
566,595 
224,465 

1,054,525 
799,601 
568,869 
659,582 
675,574 
472,919, 
441,185i 
191,014 
1^9,303 
757,747 
559,340 
461,407 
399,205 
437,059 
502,643 
471,620 
584,852 
289,415 
518,065 
568,474 
291,863 
232,343 
192,700 

1,029,218 
250.194 
966,208 
250,0:37 
319,167 
605,071 
:i06,917 
227,924 
627,754 
272,059 
5:^,673 

24,138,846 
23,930  512 
23,727,010 
23,636,1 18 
23,568,104 
23,451,092 
23,392,584 
23,360,428 
23,172,408 
23,113,315 


Acres 
wood  land. 


47,456 
189,012 
543,086 
312,876 
25:3,769 
166,iaS 
296,294 
337,059 
311,442: 
271,940! 
192,566! 
176,989: 
668,9621 
234,234; 

38,748 
177,044 
426,775 
(i41,0(i9 
447,201 
4:^,319 
321,491' 
279,7071 
286,385 
163,088| 

41,529! 
625,598 

61,134 

34,537 
264,183 
:342,028 
361,618 
388,074 

69,323 
258,198 
435,606 
247,382 
187,952 
194,510 

13,415 

324,5981 

110,143' 

,(>15,ai0 

148,910 

10,143 
275.598 
249,8191 
192,009; 
483,5991 
213,2071 
438,795 

13,809.3(J8 
13,(U3,069 
13,570,229 
13,436,482 
13,297,206 
13,111,292 
12,993,614 
I2,a53,081, 
12,671,851! 
12,428,9921 


346,223 

12,573 

177,293 

94,447 

32,3361 

26,583' 

38,6a3: 

90,982! 

108,137 

217,580 

80,435t 

40,787. 

200,919 

41,392 

323.:347 

27,519 

447,915 

60,117 

103,025 

176,642 

181,764 

131,872 

94,042 

27,028 

154,g43 

123,255 

399,121 

386,664 

103,110 

43,451 

:33,032 

53,659 

427,173 

17,680 

45.501 

183,993 

95,729 

21,137 

161,166 

484,160 

119,985 

221  347; 

72,952. 

155,0^ 

84.547 

:35,955 

31 ,397 

51,229 

:«771 

40,461 

6,670,902 
6,719,720 
6,(584,612 
6,715,872 
7,127,36:3 
7,140,404 
7,198,905 
7,294,026 
7,264,167 
7,777,451 


Acren 

in  swauip, 

marsh  or 

wasteland. 


53.6:37 

14,:«6 

301,018 

157,959 

69,S()4 

44.95H 

:3%93:3 

••     8,8:-U 

8,46:3 

199.462 
15.564 
54,591 

196,874 
4,909 

204.500 
19,907 

1 79,8:35; 
89,415 
18,643 
44,621 

1  r2,  :319j 

6i,:uo! 

60,758| 
898[ 
52,931 
8,894, 
99,0a5' 
40,216 
:31,912 
51 ,580, 

107,89:3' 
29,787! 
88,:356, 
13,537' 
:36,ft59{ 

1:37,1191 

8,182' 

1($,696' 

18,119 

220,4601 
20,066| 

129,005 
28,175 

164,000 

244,926 
21,14.3 
4,518 
92,926 
25,081 
58,417 

:3,668,576 
:3, 567, 723 
3,472,260 
:3, 48:3, 824 
3, 14:3,5a5 
:3, 190,396 
:3, 200,065 
:3,2i:3,321 
:3, 2:36  390 
2,908.872 


P 

10.6 
87.5 
58.9 
55.3 
71.3 
60.9 
79.9 
77.2 
72.8 
:39.5 

(k>.7 

65.0 
62.7 
8:5.5 

6.8 
78.9 
44.7 
80.2 
78.6 
66.5 
47.6 
59.1 
64.9 
85.4 
16.7 
82.6 
10.9 

7.5 
66.2 
78.3 
72.0 
82.3 
11.9 
89.2 
84. 1 
43.5 
64.4 
83.7 

7.0 
:31.5 
44.0 
6:3.7 
59.6 

3.2 
45.5 
81.4 
84.2 
77.0 
78.4 
81.6 

67.2 
57.0 
57.2 
56.8 
5(k4 
55.9 
56.6 
55.0 
54.7 
53.8 


1904 
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FALL  WHEAT  AND  SPRING  WHEAT. 

Table .V I'll.  Showinj?  by  C'»unty  Manicipalitie^  of  Ontario,  the  area,  produce,  and  market 
value  of  the  crops  of  Fall  Wheat  and  Spring  Wheat  for  the  year  1904,  together  with  the 
totals  for  the  Province  for  the  past  ten  years  and  the  average  for  the  twenty -three  yearp, 
1882-1904 ;  also  the  average  ^ield  per  acre . 


Counties  and 
J>ititricts . 

Algonia 

Brant   

Bruce  

Carleton 

Ehifferin 

Dundas 

Durham 

Elgin 

Essex   

Frontenac 

Glengarry  

Grenviiie 

Grey  

Haldimand 

Haliburton   

Halton 

Hastings    

Huron 

Kent 

Lambton   

Lanark 

Leeds   

Lennox  and  Ad. 

Lincoln 

Manitoulin    

Middlesex  

Muskoka 

Nipissing 

Norfolk 

Northumberland 

Ontario 

Oxford 

Parry  Sound  . . . 

Peel 

Perth 

Peterborough  . . 

Prescott 

Prince  Edward  . 

Renfrew 

Russell 

Simcoe 

Stormont 

Victoria 

Waterloo 

Welland 

Wellington   

Wentworth 

York 

The  Province : 

1904 

1903 

1902  ....... 

1901 

1900 

lOtT*/ 

1898 

1897 

1896 

1895 

1882-1904... 


Fall  Wheat 


Acres, 


Bushf  Is 


J'er 
acre 


2:35 

16,028 

28,744 

186 

4,519 

72 

6,773 

13,692 

5,405 

369 

7 

63 

24,267 

22,413 

39 

23,360 

6,417 

40,298 

6,004 

23,053 

1,205 

940 

1,711 

13,179 

378 

:^,524 

47 

30 

18,954 

12,935 

11,541 

30,300 

23 

19,451 

:^,674 

8,460 

89 

4,943 

218 


5,711 

185,925 

40i^,165 

3,813 

96,212 

1,411 

123,946 

135,551 

50,807 

4,170 

133 

901 

395,552 

170,339 

636 

322,368 

127,057 

544,023 

58,239 

313,521 

26,269 

18,518 

31,311 

115,975 

5,783 

544,208 

705 

570' 

138,364 

266,113 

241,207 

466,620 

446 

410,416 

461,334 

175,122 

1,424 

53,384 

4,643 


24.3 
11.6 
14.2 
20.5 
21.3 
19.6 
18.3 

9.9 

9.4 
11.3 
19.0 
14.3 
16.3 

7.6 
16.3 
13.8 
19.8 
13.5 

9.7 
13.6 
21.8 
19.7 
18.3 

8.8 
15.3 
14.9 
15.0 
19.0 

7.3 
19.8 
20.9 
15.4 
19.4 
21.1 
13.7 
20.7 
16.0 
10.8 
21.3 


64,471 
54 
6,601 
34,464 
14,753 
16,473 
22,073 
30,023 

605,458 

665,028 

748,592 

911,587 

1,068,640 

1,049,691 

1,048,182 

950,222 

876,055 

743,199 

885,021 


1,373,232 
1,080 
143,902 
506,621 
97,370 
275,099 
222,937 
639,490 

9,160,623 
17,242,763 
20,233,669 
15,943,229 
23,369,737 
14,439,827 
25,158,713 
23,988,051 
15,078,441 
14,155,282 
17,996,197 


Market 
value . 

$     5,637 

183,508 

402,859 

3,763 

94,961 

1,393 

122,335 

133,789 

50,147 

4,116 

131 

889 

390,410 

168,125; 

628i 

318,177 

125,405 

536,951 

57,482 

309,445 

25,927 

18,277 

30,904 

114,467 

5,708 

537,133 

696 

562 

136,565 

252,784 

238,071 

460,554 

440 

405,081 

455,337 

172,845 

1,405 

52,690 

4,583 


Spring  Wheat. 
Acres.  '  Bushels 


21.3 
20.0 
21.8 
14.7 
6.6 
16.7 
10.1 
21.3 

15.1 
25.9 
27.0 
17.5 
21.9 
13.3 
24.0 
25.2 
17. 2i 
19.0 
20.3 


1,355,380 
1,066 
142,031 
500,035 
96,104 
271,523 
220,039 
631,177 

9,041,535 
12,949,315 
14,305,204 
10,538,474 
15,517,505 

9,631,3^5 
17,460,147 
18,758,656 
10,705,693 

9,809,610 
14,143,7:^ 


1,700 

381 

1,869 

8,181 

5,^80 

1,142 

16,268 

141 

591 

6,210 

4,156 

f,375 

5,330 

564 

1,050 

974 

7,948 

1,599 

865 

906 

10,179 

4,973 

4,002 

136 

1,148 

285 

702 

954 

358 

13,548 

17,722 

190 

1,460 

3,923 

1,097 

8,212 

4,669 

4,139 

29,807 

1,788 

10,453 

2,095 

14,340 

273 

233 

5,314 

188 

16,009 

225,027 

248,518 

303,115 

358,048 

376,905 

398,7261 

389,205, 

323,3051 

255,361 

233,957 

433,7251 


Per 
acre 


Market 
value . 


27,540 

6,325 

29,530 

146,440 

91,612 

20,556 

239,140 

2,538 

11,525 

90,045 

60,262 

23,513 

81,549 

7,783 

12,390 

14,902 

100,940 

22,386 

15,830 

14,496 

161,846 

83,546 

50,825 

2,040 

15,728 

4,788 

12,004 

19,080 

5,800 

167,995 

288,869 

2,888 

20,002 

57,276 

20,404 

112,504 

62,098 

48,426 

417,298 

34,330 

155,750 

30,587 

250,950 

4,696 

3,215 

98,309 

2,068 

318,579 

3,471,103 
4,650,707 
6,048,024 
5,498,751 
6,940,333 
7,041,317 
6,873,785 
4,868,101 
3,519.322 
3,472,543 
6,828,621 


6.2 
6.6 
5.8 
7.9 
6.4 
8.0 
4.7 
8.0 
9.5 
4.6 
4.5 
7.1 
5.3 
3.8 
1.8 
5.3 
2.7 
4.0 
8.3 
6.0 
5.9 
6.8 
2.7: 
5.01 
3.7; 
6.8! 
7.1, 
20.0! 
6.2 
2.4 
6.3 
5.2 
3.7 
4.6 
8.6 
3.7 
3.3 
1.7 
4.0 
9.2 
4.9! 
4.6| 
7.51 
7.2! 
3.8' 
8.5i 
1.0 
9.9 

5.4 

8.7 

20.0 

5.4 

8.4 

mm       ^ 

I  .  I 

7.7 
5.1 
3.3 
5.5 
5.7 


%  25,943 

5,958 

27,817 

137,946 

86,204 

19,364 

225,270 

2,391 

10,857 

84,822 

56,767 

22,149 

76,819 

7,332 

11,671 

14,038 

95,085 

21,088 

14,912 

13,655 

152,459 

78,700 

47,877 

1,922 

14,816 

4,510 

11,308 

17,973 

5,464 

168,251 

272,115 

2,720 

18,842 

53,954 

19,221 

105,979 

58,496 

45,617 

393,096 

32,339 

146,716 

28,813 

236,395 

4,424 

3,029 

92,607 

1,948 

:iOO,101 

3,269,779 
3,460,126 
4,209,425 
3,673,166 
4,684,725 
4,682,476 
3,756,659 
3,826,627 
2,484,641 
2,423,836 
5,623,613 


*  Including  Rainy  River  and  Thunder  B»y  in  this  and  succeeding  tables. 
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BARLEY  AND  OATS. 

Tablb  IX.— Showing  by  County  Municipalities  of  Ontario,  the  area,  prodaoe  and  msrkfllfTatae 
of  the  crops  of  Barley  and  Oats  for  tne  year  1904,  together  with  the  totals  for  the  Prorince 
for  the  past  ten  years  and  the  average  for  the  twenty-three  years,  1882-1904;  alsotha  aTenige 
3rield  i>er  acre. 


Counties  and 
District!!. 


Barley. 


Oats. 


Acres 


Algoma 

Brant 

Bruce 

Carleton   . . : . 

Dufferin 

Dundas  

Durham 

Elgin 

Eraex 

Frontenac  . . . 
Glengarry  . . . 

Grenville 

Grey 

Haldimand  . . 
Haliburton  . . 

Halton 

Hastings 

Huron 

Kent 

Lambton  . . . 

Lanark   

Leeds 

Lennox  &  Add 

Lincoln 

Manitoulin  . . . 

Middlesex 

Muskoka 

Nipissing 

Norfolk 

Northumberl'd 

Ontario  

Oxford 

Parry  Sound. . 

Peel  

Perth 

Peterborough 

Prescott 

Prince  Edward 

Renfrew  

Russell 

Simcoe 

Stormont 

Victoria 

Waterloo 

Welland   

Wellington  . . . 
Wentworth   . , 

York    

The  Province : 

1904 

1903 

1902 

1901 

1900 

1899 

1898 

1897 

1896 

1895 

1882-1904.. 


2,773 
18,211 
21,968 

7,743 
17,451 

4,283 
30,749 
14,318 
11,544 

6,822 

7,339 

2,988 
32,525 

8,573 
507 
12,442 
24,159 
39,803 
28,025 
27,887 

7,178 

6,172 
18,641 

2,069 

1,972 

27,093 

630 

722 

9,139 
19,883 
28,606 
23,358 

1,142 
29,653 
32,163 
10,480 

3,839 
15,848 

3,919 

3,214 
58,176 

3,534 
14,793 
23,458 

2,211 
41,513 
13,928 
48,990 

772,434 
709,839 
661,622 
637,201 
577,810 
490,374 
438,784 
451,515 
462,792 
478,046 
633,290 


Bushels. 


Per 
acre. 


80,694 
588,215 
707,370 
260,939 
609,040 
126,349 

481,085 
353,246 
167,139 
201,823 

95,616 

1,089,588 

224,613 

11,002 
347,132 
630,550 
1,424,947 
922,023 
858,920 
229,696 
160,472 
479,074 

68,967 

60,540 
904,906 

14,994 

20,505 
283,309 
560,701 
901,089 
843,224 

30,263 

8«6,562 

1,135,354 

332,216 

97,127 
385,106 

96,407 

90,956 
1,989,619 

96,478 
448,228 
818,684 

55,717 

1,515,225 

435,946 

1,592,175 

24,567,825 
24,378,817 
21,890,602 
16,761,076 
16,909,751 
14,830,891 
12,663,668 
12,021,779 
12,669,744 
12,090,507 
17,188,651 


29.1 
32.3 
32.2 
33.7 
34.9 
29.5 
50.7 
33.6 
30.6 
24.5 
27.5 
32.0 
33.6 
26.2 
21.7 
27.9 
26.1 
35.8 
32.9 
30.8 
32.0 
26.0 
25.7 
28.5 
30.7 
33.4 
23.8 
28.4 
31.0 
28.2 
31.5 
36.1 
26.5 
27.2 
35.3 
31.7 
25.3 
24.3 
24.6 
28.3 
34.2 
27.3 
30.3 
34.9 
25.2 
36.5 
31.3 
32.5 

31.8 
34.3 
33.1 
26.3 
29.3 
30.2 
28.9 
26.6 
27.4 
25.3 
27.1 


Market 
value. 


Acres. 


$  35,263 
257,050 
309,121 
114,030 
266,160 

55,215 
412,625 
210,234 
154,369 

73,040 

88,197 

41,784 
476,150 

98,166 
4,808 
151,697 
275,550 
622,702 
402,924 
375,348 
100,377 

70,126 
209,355 

25,769 

26,456 
395,444 
6,562 
8,961 
123,806 
245,026 
393,776 
368,489 

13,225 
352,468 
496,150 
145,178 

42,446 
168,291 

42,130 

39,748 
869,464 

42,161 
195,876 
357,766 

24,348! 
662,153 
190,508 
695,780 

10,736,140 
10,263,482 
9,872,661 
7,542,484 
6,577,893 
5,858,202 
4,812,194 
3,245,880 
4,003,639 
4,884,565 
8,118,115 


14,138 
29,847 

101,101 
73,261 
68,648 
38,050 
57,967 
46,672 
71,602 
49,126 
37,469 
33,736 

142,610 

34,129 

6,246 

26,126 

69,972 

130,638 
76,814 
88,162 
47,476 
61,680 
45,816 
20,162 
6,752 
93,139 
12,693 
6,269 
37,061 
64,968 
87,075 
80,271 
14,780 
47,017 

106,489 
49,032 
37,160 
22,966 
64,636 
25,602 

109,123 
29,817 
73,149 
69,067 
24,330 

130,636 
34,044 
99,944 

2,654,936 
2,638,665 
2,500,758 
2,408,464 
2,398,834 
2,363,778 
2,376,360 
2,432,491 
2,425,107 
2,378,309 
2,058,497, 


Bushels. 

Per 
acre. 

Market 
▼alue. 

497,658 

35.2 

$160,744 

1,236,666 

41.4 

399,120 

3,639,636 

36.0 

1,175,602 

2,798,670 

38.2 

903,938 

2,803,613 

40.9 

905,667 

1,308,920 

34.4 

422,781 

2,469,394 

42.6 

797,614 

1,959,696 

43.0 

632,960 

2,907,041 

40.^ 

988,974 

1,463,956 

29.8 

472,857 

1,337,643 

36.7 

432,059 

1,214,460 

36.0 

392,271 

6,230,117 

36-7 

1,689,328 

1,269,699 

37.2 

410,080 

179,866 

28.8 

58,093 

974,600 

37.3 

814,764 

2,190,124 

31. » 

707,410 

6,486,796 

42.0 

1,772,235 

3,276,166 

43.2 

1,057,878 

3,360,156 

38.0 

1,082,100 

1,728,126 

36.4 

568,185 

1,612,416 

31.2 

520,810 

1,667,744 

34.0 

603,151 

746,994 

37.(* 

240,966 

249,824 

37.0 

80,698 

3,883,896 

41.7 

1,254,498 

406,176 

32.0 

131,195 

204,996 

32.7 

66,214 

1,416,730 

38.2 

457.281 

2,154,746 

39.2 

695,983 

3,604,905 

41.4 

1,164,384 

3,403,490 

42.4 

1,099,327 

472,960 

32.0 

152,766 

1,753,734 

37.8 

566,456 

4,632,272 

43.6 

1,496,224 

1,746,639 

35.^ 

563,809 

1,207,376 

32.5 

389,982 

739,183 

32.2 

238,756 

1,728,791 

31.7 

568,400 

939,693 

36.7 

803,489 

4,441,306 

40.7 

1,434,542 

1,040,613 

34.9 

336,118 

2,689,476 

36.4 

836,401 

2,610,319 

44.2 

843,13:^ 

861,660 

35.0 

275,051 

6,338,922 

40.9 

1,724,4^2 

1,293,672 

38.0 

417,a56 

4,227,631 

42.3 

1,365,525 

102,173,443 

38.5 

33,002,022 

109,874,053 

41.6 

32,193,097 

106,431,439 

42.6 

37,038,141 

78,334,490 

32.5 

28,357.0a5 

89,693,327 

37.4 

23,768,732 

89,897,724 

38,0 

24,901,670 

86,858,293 

36.6 

22,409,440 

86,318,128 

35.5 

19,502,897 

82,979,992 

34.2 

16,595,998 

84,697,566 

35.7 

24,646,992 

73,690,417 

35.8 

23,200,203 
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PEAS  AND  BEANS. 

Tablk  X.  Showing  by  County  Municipalitiee  of  Ontario,  the  area,  produce  and  nuirkel  Tshie 
Qf  the  crops  of  Peas  and  Beans  for  the  year  1904,  together  with  the  totals  for  the  ProTince 
for  the  past  ten  years  and  the  average  for  the  twenty-three  years,  1882-1904;  also  the  aver- 
age yield  per  acre . 


CSountiee  and 
Districts. 


Algoma 

Brant 

Bruce 

Garleton 

Dufferin   

Dundas 

Durham     

Elgin 

Essex 

Frontenac    

Qlengarry 

Grenville  

Grey   

Haldimand 

Haliburton 

Halton    

Hastings 

Huron 

Kent  

Lambton 

lAuark   

Leeds 

Lennox  &  Add 

Lincoln 

Manitoulin 

Middlesex 

Muskoka 

Nipissing 

Norfolk 

Northumberrd 

Ontario 

Oxford 

Parry  Sound  . . 

PppI 

Perth 

Peterborough    . 

Prescott 

Prince  Edward 

Renfrew 

Russell   

Simcoe 

Stormont    

Victoria 

Waterloo 

Welland 

Wellington 

Wentworth   . . . 

York  

The  Province 

1904 

1903 

1902 

1901 

1900:  

1899 

1898 

1897 

1896 

1895 

18X2-1904.. 


Peas 

Per 
acre  . 

1 

Beans 

• 

Acres. 

Bushels. 

Market 
value. 

Acres. 

Bushels. 

Per 
acre. 

Market 
value. 

3,076 

67,364 

21.9 

$  42,439 

13 

260 

20.0 

$  317 

1,988 

42,543 

21.4 

26,802 

343 

6,586 

19.2 

8,035 

30,050 

619,030 

20.6 

389,989 

55 

963 

17.5 

1,175 

3,588 

71,401 

19.9 

44,983 

362 

5,213 

14.4 

6,360 

11,116 

228,969 

20.6 

"144,260 

81 

1,215 

15.0 

1,482 

537 

11,814 

22.0 

7,443 

114 

2,280 

20.0 

2,782 

1    16,921 

313,039 

18.5 

197,215 

490 

9,457 

19.3 

11,537 

1,275 

26,393 

20.7 

16,628 

4,648 

93,425 

20.1 

113,979 

1,425 

27,218 

19.1 

17,147 

194 

3,880 

20.0 

4,734 

1,300 

18,980 

14.6 

11,957 

322 

6,440 

20.0 

7,857 

1      827 

10,420 

12.6 

6,565 

133 

1,995 

15.0 

2,434 

627 

12,640 

20.0 

7,900 

112 

1,680 

16.0 

2,050 

38,193 

733,306 

19.2 

461,983 

133 

2,128 

16.0 

2,596 

1    9,672 

196,342 

20.3 

123,695 

375 

6,600 

17.6 

8,052 

;     1,353 

18,942 

14.0 

11,933 

13 

182 

14.0 

222 

;     4,566 

96,799 

21.2 

60,983 

39 

585 

15.0 

714 

7,813 

127,362 

16.3 

80,232 

482 

8,676 

18.0 

10,585 

6,905 

156,744 

22.7 

98,749 

267 

4,806 

18.0 

5,863 

1,753 

36,060 

20.0 

22,088 

33,268 

595,497 

17.9 

726,506 

2,639 

46,919 

17.4 

28,929 

1,655 

27,057 

17.4 

33,010 

5,256 

84,096 

16.0 

52,980 

144 

2,045 

14.2 

2,495 

2,393 

46,664 

19.5 

29,398 

195 

3,900 

20.0 

4,758 

2,321 

44,563 

19.2 

28,075 

189 

3,270 

17.3 

3,989 

3,620 

66,608 

18.4 

41,963 

208 

4,160 

20.0 

5,075 

3,740 

66,946 

17.9 

42,176 

37 

629 

17.0 

767 

2,388 

49,193 

20.6 

30,992 

653 

10,513 

16.1 

12,826 

2,332 

40,577 

17.4 

25,564 

28 

378 

13.6 

461 

1,772 

38,452 

21.7 

24,226 

•  20 

300 

15.0 

366 

3,305 

64,448 

19.5 

40,602 

1,749 

31,132 

17.8 

37,981 

12,753 

271,639 

21.3 

171,133 

500 

7,360 

14.7 

8,967 

9,771 

201,283 

20.6 

126,808 

139 

2,697 

19.4 

3,290 

1,761 

34,320 

19.6 

21,622 

109 

2,507 

23.0 

3,059 

3,447 

68,595 

19.9 

43,215 

14 

210 

15.0 

2^ 

6,907 

147,119 

21.3 

92,686 

50 

800 

16.0 

976 

6,299 

140,468 

22.3 

88,495 

23 

345 

15.0 

421 

17,718 

382,709 

21.6 

241,107 

63 

882 

14.0 

1,076 

1,110 

20,091 

18.1 

12,657 

152 

2,508 

16.5 

3,060 

4,016 

89,557 

22.3 

56,421 

484 

9,196 

19.0 

11,219 

20,513 

328,208 

16.0 

206,771 

258 

3,870 

15.0 

4,721 

482 

9,640 

2«.0 

6,073 

147 

2,205 

16.0 

2,690 

33,023 

673,669 

20.4 

424,411 

508 

8,636 

17.0 

10,536 

418 

6,103 

14.6 

3,845 

166 

2,822 

17.0 

3,443 

16,885 

284,512 

16.9 

179,243 

188 

3,760 

20.0 

4,587 

3,144 

60,994 

19.4 

38,426 

11 

182 

16.6 

222 

2,483 

44,446 

17.9 

28,001 

1,545 

24,257 

15.7 

29,594 

14,365 

278,681 

19.4 

175,669 

43 

645 

15.0 

.787 

4,564 

84,434 

18.5 

53,193 

100 

1,750 

17.5 

2,135 

6,911 

141,676 

20.5 

89,256 

170 

2,975 

17.5 

3,629 

339,260 

6,629,866 

19.5 

4,176,816 

50,892 

912,849 

17.9 

1,113,676 

407,133 

8,924,650 

21.9 

5,738,550 

53,039 

978,246 

18.4 

1,379,327 

532,639 

7,664,679 

14.4 

7,664,679 

53,964 

670,633 

12.4 

905,355 

602,724 

10,089,173 

16.7 

10,089,173 

53,688 

824,122 

15.4 

1,030,153 

661,592 

14,058,198 

21.2 

14,058,198 

44,053 

820,373 

18.6 

817,912 

743,139 

15,140,790 

20.4 

15,140,790 

40,4^5 

651,009 

16.1 

703,090 

865,951 

13,621,263 

15.6 

13,521,263 

45,220 

759,a57 

16.8 

531,760 

896,735 

13,867,093 

15.5 

13,867,093 

50,591 

981,340 

19.4 

639,834 

829,601 

17,493,148 

21.1 

17,493,148 

68,369 

1,197,536 

17.5 

819,114 

799,963 

15,568,103 

19.5 

15,568,108 

72,747 

1,494,179 

20.5 

1,414,988 

681,167 

13,249,122 

19.0 

7,705,526 

40,715 

696,158 

17.1 

740,567 
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RYE  AND  BUCKWHEAT. 

Table  XI.— Showing  by  County  Municipalities  of  OntArio,  the  area,  produce,  and  market 
value  of  the  crops  ot  Rye  and  Buckwheat  for  the  year  1904,  toejether  with  the  totals  for 
the  Province  for  the  past  ten  years,  and  the  average  for  the  twenty-three  veare,  1882-1904, 
also  the  average  per  acre. 


Counties  and 
Districts. 


Kve. 


Buckwhpat 


I  Ppr 

Acres.      Bushels. 

,  jwre 


Market 
value. 


Acres.   I  Bushels. 


Per  ! 
acre  ■ 


Alj^oma. 

Brant 

Bruce 

Carleton 

Dufferin 

Dundas 

Durham 

Elgin 

Essex 

Frontenac 

Glengarry 

Grenville 

Grey 

Haldimand 

Haliburton 

Halton 

Hastings 

Huron 

Kent 

Lambton 

Lanark 

Leeds 

Lennox  and  Add 

Lincoln  

Manitoulin 

Middlesex 

Muskoka 

Nipipsing 

Norfolk 

Northumberland 

Ontario 

Oxford 

Parry  Sound 

Peel 

Perth 

Peterborough  . . . 

Presi'ott 

Prince  Edward . . 

Renfrew 

Russell 

Simcoe 

Stormont 

Victoria 

Waterloo 

Welland........ 

Wellington 

Wentworth 

York 

The  Province : 

1904 

1903 

1902 

1901 

1900 

1899 

1898 

1897 

1896 

1895 

1882-1904.  .. 


131 

3,279 

1,279 

884 

6,342 

403 

8,863 

3,528 

1,329 

2,911 

307 

927 

788 

3,791 

197 

955 

7,385 

2,071, 

1,360 

69  i 

949 

974 

3,293 

2,788 

170 

795 

119 

20 

11,924 

10,097 

8,309 

2,355 

166 

3,861 

205 

2,342 

92 

8,720 

2,408 

45 

5,880 

71 

2,301 

2,426 

3,349 

1.182 

3,053 

5,385 

130,702 
179,277 
189,318 
158,236 
142,213 
137,824 
165,089 
187,785 
148,680 
120,350 
122,936 


2,188 

49,185 

17,267 

14.409 

100,204 

8,141 

132,945 

60,682 

28,308 

47,449 

4,912 
15,574 
11,032 
52,695 

3,704 
11,747 
118,160 
32,101 
23,936 
11,920 
15,753 
17,922 
48,736 
32,898 

2,550 
15,026 

2,166 

354 

149,050 

141,358 

139,591 

34,383 

3,088! 
62,548 

3,649 
36,769 

1,564 

129,928 

38,769 

.  900 

100,548 

1,243 
34,055 
46,822 
49,230 
19,385 
42,437 
84,545 

2,001,826 
2,970,768 
3,509,332 
2,545,268 
2,357,635 
2,284,846 
2,673,234 
3,382,005 
2,230,873 
1,900,117 
2,008,778 


16.7; 

15.  Or 

13  5 

16.3 

15.8 

20.2 

15.0 

17.2 

21.3 

16.3 

16.0 

16.8 

14.0 

13.9 

18  8 

12. 3| 

16.0 

15.5 

17.6 

17.2 

16.6 

18.4 

14.8 

11.8 

15.0 

18.9 

18.2 

17.7 

12.5 

14.0 

16.8 

14.6 

18.6 

16.2 

17.8 

15.7 

17.0 

14.9 

16.1 

20.0 

17.1 

17.5 

14.8 

19.3 

14.7 

16.4 

13.9 

15.7 


15.3 
16.6 
18.5 
16.1 
16.6 
16.6 
16.2 
18.0 
15.0 
15.8 
16.3 


$ 


.1,2601 

28,331 

9,946 

8,299 

57,718 

4,689 

76,576 

34,953 

16,305 

27,331 

2,829 

8,971 

6,354 

30,352 

2,133 

6,766 

68,060 

18,490 

13,787 

6,866 

9,074 

10,323 

28,072 

18,949 

1,469 

8,65^5 

1,24S 

204 

85,853 

81,422 

80,404 

19,805 

1,779 

36,028 

2,102 

21,179 

901 

74,839 

22,331 

518 

57,916 

716 

19,616 

26,969 

28,356 

11,166 

24,444 

48,698 


1,153,052 
1,443,793 
1,772,213 
1,254,817 
1,143,453 
1,142,423 
1,162,857 
1,275,016 
816,500 
866,453 
1,036,891 


32 

1,871 

1,182 

2,817 

2,716 

1,254 

3,091 

2,150 

494 

1,437 

670 

3,313 

3,447 

1,366 

259 

142 

4,662 

1,634 

603 

550 

*  3,300 

3,S90 

5,255 

319 

24 

832 

165 

61 

10,859 

7,5^5 

3,549 

2,140 

83 

943 

275 

1.488 

1,218 

5,687 

968 

829 

5,299 

1,762 

3,308 

314 

1,928 

1,062 

1,647 

2,148 

100,608 

95,487 

93,324 

88,266 

102,570 

132,082 

150,394 

151,669 

145,606 

135,262 

99,642 


800 
36,485 
24,349 
48,452 
48,888 
31,350 
69,548 
40,850 

8,892 
27,590 
14,0701 
66,260| 
77,902, 
32,784; 

4,403 

2,840 
83,916 
36,765 
11,457 

6,930 

61,380 

77,022 

105,626 

5,327 

480 

17,888i 

2,772 

1,037 

232,383 

165,674 

79,498 

53,500 

1,411 
12,070 

3,438 
29,760 
24,847 
96,679 
15,488 
16,580 
108,630 
44,050 
75,422 

7,a50 
38,946 
21,240 
37,716 
54,989 

2,066,234 

2,049,169 

1,911,683 

1,757,071 

1,874,261 

2,203,299 

2,373,6451 

3,464,186' 

2,603,669 

2,791,749 

1,942,173 


25.0 
19.5 
20.61 
17.2 
18.0 
25.0 
22.5 
19.0 
18.0 
19.2 
21.0 
20.0 
22.6 
24.0 
17.0 

20.  o; 

18.0; 
22.51 
19.0 
12.6 
18.6 
19.8 
20.1 
16.7 
20.0 
21.5 
16.8 
17.0 
21.4! 
21.9 
22.4 
25.0 
17. Oj 
12.8! 
12.5' 
20.0 
20.4 
17-0 
16.0 
20.0 
20.5 
25.0 
22.8 
25.0 
20.2 
20.0 
22.9 
25.6 

20.5 
21.5 
20.5 
19.9 
18.3 
16.7 
15.8 
22.8 
17.9 
20.6 
19.5 


Market 
value. 

$        3S9 

17,732 

11.834 

23,548 

23,759 

15,23e5 

33,800 

19,a53 

4,321 

13,409 

6,838 

32,20*2 

37,860 

15,933 

2,140 

1,380 

40,783 

17,868 

5,568 

3,368 

29,8:« 

37,433 

51,334 

2,589 

233 

8,693 

1,347 

507 

112,938 

80,517 

38,636 

26,001 

686 

5,866 

1,671 

14,463 

12,076 

46,986 

7,527 

8,a58 

52,794 

21,408 

36,655 

3,815 

18,928 

10,323 

18,330 

26,724 

1,004,190 
907,782 
917,608 
850,422 
819,a52 

1,002,501 
906,732 

1,039,256 
794,119 

l,027,8(i4 
790,704 
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Table  XII.  Showing  by  County  Municipalities  of  Ontario,  the  area,  produce  and  market 
vakif  of  the  crops  of  corn  for  husking  and  for  fodder  for  the  year  1904.  together  with  the 
totals  for  the  Province  for  the  past  ten  years  and  the  average  for  the  thirteen  years,  1892- 
1904,  also  the  averages  per  acre. 


Count  ies  and 
Districts. 


Algonia 
Brant  . . 
Bruce  . . 
Carleton 
Dufferin 
l>undas. 
Durhan) 
Elgin 


C'orn  for  husking. 


Acres.       Bushels. 


Per 
acre 


54! 

5,455 
6971 

1,435! 
87 

2,931 

1,640 
24,569 

Est-ex I     83,396 

Frontenac :*;730 

<rlengarry 

( frenville 

<  Trey ! 

Haldimand 

Ilaliburton 

Halton ! 

I  liistings I 

Huron  i 

Kent 73,314; 

I^mbton 19,350 

I^nark 1,590 

Leeds 6,981 

l^nnox  and  Add.  . . .         3,349 

Lincoln 7,845 

Manitoulin 39 

Middlesex 16,660 

Muskoka 275 

Nipissing 73 

i^orfolk  '     18,343; 


3,677 
288 

3,241 
113 
677 

5,573 

1,337 


Northumberland 

Ontario 

( Oxford 

Parry  Sound. 

Peel'. 

Perth 

Peterborougli 
Prescott 


3,063i 
1,775 
10,215' 
1471 
553 
510 
499 
2,797 
7,057 
641 
595 
1,095 
1,322 
;92, 
8091 
8,949i 
186i 
3,41  !■ 
434i 


Prince  Edward 

Renfrew   

Kussell 

Simcoe 

Stormont 

Victoria 

^^'aterloo 

Welland   

Wellington 

Wentworth    

York   

The  Province : 

1904 329,8S2 

1903 378,924 

1902 371,959 

1900 

1899 '  333,590 

1898   330,748 

1897 333,030 

1896 317,667 

1895 302,929 


2,160i  40. 

:332,755'  61. 

27,880   40. 

50,225   35. 

I,a50   50. 

216,8941  74. 

93,480   57. 

1,426,002   58. 

6,254,700    75. 

161,070!  ^^' 

54,891    57. 

198,558    54. 

12,960 

132,881 

5,650 

41,974 

256,358 

62,839   47. 

4,618,782    63. 

870,750 

96,990 

305,031 

207,638 


45. 
41. 
60. 
62. 
46. 


45 
61 
51 
62 


494,235  63. 

1,560  40. 

916,800  55. 

13,750  50. 

3,285  45. 

972,179  53. 

143,961  47. 

85,200  48. 

694,620  68. 

6,615  45. 

41,475  75. 

19,890,  39. 

18,962  38. 

181,805  (\5. 

338,736  48. 

32,050'  50. 

29,750  50. 

40,515  37. 

56,846  43. 

9,()00  50. 

46,922  58. 

420,6031  47. 

8,928  48. 

208,071  61. 

24,738  57. 


Market 
value. 


$     808. 
124,450 
10,427 
18,784 
6921 
81,118 
34,962 
532,951! 
2,339,258 
60,240, 
20,529 
74,261 
4,847 
49,697, 
2,113! 
15,698 
95,878 
23,502 
1,727,424 
325,661 
36,274' 
114,082[ 
77,657: 
184,844 
583 
342,696' 
5,142 
1,229! 
363,595 
53,842 
31,865 
259,788 
2,474 
15,512 
7,43V)' 
7,092 
67,995 
126,687 
11,987 
11,126 
15,153 
21,260 
3,590 
17,549 
157,305 
3,339 
77,819 
9,252 


Acres. 

185 
3,953 
3,676 
7,408 

442 
5,682 
2,888 
4,764 
2,171 
*5,084 
4,382 
4,609 
3,824 
2,677 

104 
3,769 
7,409 
8,485 
.  3,086 
6,424 
6,874; 
6.784! 
2,183 
1,725 

117 
10,864 

164' 

441 

4,745: 

4,118 

7,2171 

10,181 

114 
3,226| 
7,818' 
2,056 
1,979, 
3,037 
3,173, 
2,006' 
2,910 
4,131 
2,320| 
4,793 
1,S02 
3,331 1 
5.472 
^,959 


C<:>rn  for  silo. 


Tons 
(green). 


Per 
acre. 


946!  7.00 
43,1271  10.91 
41,28l!  11.23 
98,462    13.29 

4,420i  10.00 
66,343|  11.50 
30,161  10.44 
42,066j  8.83 
14,828!  6.83 
62,686  12.33 
44,433  1Q.14 
27,654  6.00 
60,821  13.29 
17,588:     6.57 

1,040;  10.00! 
43,984    11.67! 


78,313 
97,578 
18,639 
50,942 
70,596 
71,843 
16,373 
10,781 

1,170 
103,751 

1,640 
308 
37,011 
46,863 
82,996 
93,971 
798 


10.57 

11.50 

6.04 

7.93 

10.27 

10.59 

7.50 

6.25 

10.00 

9.55 

10.00 

7.00 

7.80 

11.38 

11.60 

9.23 

7.00 


45,164!  14.001 

95,301  12.19' 

21,794  10.60, 

26,380  13.33! 

33,407  11.00. 

31,730,  10.00 

21,404!  10.67 

40,536  13.93 

41,310  10.00 

23,200:  10.00 


56,941 
14,596 


11.88 
8.10, 


32,477      9.75 

54,720,  10.00 

111,9881  12.50' 


20,241,914  61.4 
29,287,888;  77.3. 
20,512,194    55.1' 

323,923  24,838,105    76.7; 

330,772  27,093,561 1  81.9 
21,673,234  65.0 
23,442,593  70.9 
24,663,998  73.6 
24,071,364  75.8 
24,819,899 


7,570,476  193,115  2,023,340  10.48 

10,807,280  209,727  2,564,400  12.231 

8,327,951,  209,859  2,611  334  12.44, 

9,438.480  197,932' 2,369,514  11.92 

8,588,659  179,798  2,147,532|  11.94 

4,291,300  171,935  1,697,755  9.87: 

4,711,961  189,948  2,128.073  11.20 

4,858,808  209,005  2, 669; 822-  12.77 

4,7l7,987i  178,962,  1,948,780  10.89 


Market 
value. 


81.9 
1892-1904  ( 13  yrs)     309,384  21,709,428,70.2     6,142,616,'    168,370  1,921,108 


5,609.2^)6    149,899'  1,775,664 


11.86 
11.41 


$  1,890 
86,254 
82,662 

196,904 
8,840 

130,686 
60,302 
84,132 
29,656 

126,372 
88,866 
56,308 

1('1,642 

35,176 

2,080 

87,968 

166,626 

195,166 
37,278 

101,884 

.141,192 

143,686 

32,746 

21,562 

2,340 

207,502 

3,280 

616 

74,022 

93,726 

165,992 

187,942 

1,696 

90,328 

190,602 
43,588 
52,760 
66,814 
63,460 
42,808 
81,072 
82,620 
46,400 

113,882 
29,192 
64,954 

109,440 

223,976 

4,046,680 
5,128,800 
5,222,668 
4,719,028 
4,295,064 
3,395,610 
4,256,146 
6,339,644 
3,897,560 
3,551,308 
3,842,215 


♦The  t!ombined  average  area  for  corn  for  the  twenty-three  years  1882-1904,  is  355,179  acres,  tlie  average  value  of 
the  produce  for  the  same  period  boing  $7.2.>l,'24o. 
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POTATOES  AND  CARROTS. 

Tablv  XIII.  Showing  by  County  Municipalities  of  Ontario,  the  area,  produce  and  market 
value  of  the  crope  of  Potatoes  and  Carrots  for  the  year  1904,  together  with  the  totals  for 
the  Province  for  the  past  ten  years  and  the  average  for  the  twenty-three  years  IS82-1904 ; 
also  the  averages  per  acre. 


Counties  and 
Districts. 


Algoma 

Brant  

Bruce 

Carleton 

Dufferin 

Dundas..     

Durham 

Elgin 

Essex 

Frontenac   

Glengarry  . . . .'     . . . . 

Grenville 

Grey  

Haldimand  

Haliburton   

Halton   

Hastings 

Huron 

Kent 

Lambt^n 

Lanark 

Leeds 

Lennox  &  Addington 

Lincoln 

Manitoulin 

Middlesex 

Muskoka  

Nipissing  

Norfolk 

Northumberland 

Ontario 

Oxford   

Parry  Sound 

Peel 

Perth 

Peterborough 

Presoott  

Prince  Edward 

Renfrew 

Russell  

Simcoe   

Stormont  

Victoria   

Waterloo   

Welland... 

Wellington 

Wentworth .  * 

York 

The  Province : 

1904 

1903  

1902 

1901 

1900 

1899 

1898 

1897 

1896.    

1895 

1882-1904 


Potatoes 


Acres. 


1,349 
2,091 
3,453 
3,904 
2,070 
2,078 
2,714 
2,579 
2,660 
3,974 
1,782 
2,858 
4,910 
1,265 

508 
1,455 
4,686 
3,698 
2,819 
2,868 
2,508 
3,006 
3,221 
1,928 

480 
4,923 
1,113 

968 
2,756 
4,521 
3,375 
2,667 
1,189 
2,824 
2,987 
2,543 
2,429 
2,095 
3,257 
1,066 
6,385 
1,808 
2.597 
2,744 
2,765 
4,266 
3,004 
6,673 

133,819 
139,011 
144,733 
154,155 
163,754 
168,148 
169,946 
169,333 
178,965 
184,647 
157,241 


Bushels. 


227,981 
248,829 
549,027 
519,232 
260,470 
268,062 
233^404 
389,429 
404,320 
389,452 
160,380 
411,552 
667,760 
123,970 

60,452 
123,675 
407,682 
514,022 
349,556 
304,008 
361,152 
285,570 
384,984 
185,088 

79,200 
703,989 
149,142 
135,520 
841,744 
610,335 
320,625 
346,710 
168,888 
251,336 
349,479 
300,074 
315,770 
232,545 
436,438 
141,778 
836,435 
148,256 
36:S,580 
246,960 
243,320 
281,556 
258,344 
447,091 


Per 
acre 


15,479, 
16,676, 
12,942, 
18,116, 
21,476, 
19,933, 
14,358, 
16,100, 
21,305, 
29,390, 
18,110, 


169 

119 

159 

133 

121 

129 

86 

151 

152 

98 

90 

144 

136 

98 

119 

85 

87 

139 

124 

106 

144 

95 

104 

96 

165 

143 

134 

140 

124 

135 

95 

130 

142 

89 

117 

118 

130 

111 

134 

133 

131 

82 

140 

90 

88 

66 

86 

67 

116 

120 

89 

118 

131 

119 

84 

95 

119 

169 


122 
447 
502 
637 
439 
366 
626 
797 
477 
884 
925|  115 


Market 
value. 


1 115,586 

126,156 

278,357 

263,251 

126,988 

135,907 

118,336 

197,441 

204,990 

197,452 

.  81,313 

208,657 

338,554 

62,853 

30,649 

62,703 

206,695 

260,609 

177,225 

154,132 

183,104 

144,784 

169,837 

93,840 

40,154 

356,922 

75,615 

68,709 

173,264 

309,440 

162,557 

175,782 

85,601 

127,427 

177,186 

152,138 

160,095 

117,900 

221,274 

71,882 

424,073 

75,166 

184,336 

125,209 

123,363 

142,749 

130,980 

226,676 

7,847,915 
7,354,313 
7,312,514 
7,717,687 
5,606,851 
6,538,144 
6,832,154 
6,424,218 
5,582,035 
6,936,»69 
7,338,377 


Carrots. 


Acres. 


Bushels. 


^ 


108 

54 

246 

194 

40 

113 

134 

l25 

80 

213 

76 

123 

382 

46 

28 

65 

192 

2 

9 

164 

98 

176 

93 

150 

59 

233 

92 

49 

222 

273 

94 

32 

78 

154 

126 

231 

112 

200 

145 

139 

399 

85 

86 

113 

70 

156 

94 

177 

6,634 

7,805 

8,625 

9,221 

10,320 

11,891 

12,41S 

12,025 

12,3:S3 

13,002 

10,388 


824 


29^ 


27( 


34,992 

18,306 

72,324 

55,872 

13,600 

33,900 

39,798 

38,125 

16,000 

58,575 

19,000 

27,675 
126,060 

10,580 
8,400 

13,000  200| 

63,936 

62,348 

46,075 

52,480 

28,616 

39,072 

30,690 

44,400 

12,154 

67,570 

19,504 

19,600 

71,706 

78,897 

80,550 

13,344 

22,308 

53,900 

42,966 

70,686 

25,200 

40,000 

43,500 

41,700 
169,575 

17,000 

25,800 

35,595 

25,410 

45,084 

37,600 

59,472i  336 


2,022,945 
2,612,778 
3,227,161 
3,199,967 
3,469,123 
3,674,036 
4,313,861 
4,433,628 
4,618,441 
4,581,373 
3,620,076 


Market 
vftlue. 


$  4,374 

2,288 
9,040 
6,984 
1,700 
4,238 
4,975 
4,766 
2,000 
7,322 
2,375 
3,459 

15.757 
1,323 
1,050 
1,625 
7,992 
7,794 
6,759 
6,560 
3,577 
4,884 
8,836 
5,550 
1,519 
8,446 
2,438 
2,450 
8,963 
9,862 
3,819 
l,6h8 
2,789 
6,738 
6,371 
8,836 
3,150 
5,000 
5.438 
5,212 

21,197 
2,125 
3,225 
4,449 
3,176 
5,636 
4,700 
7,434 

262,868 
326,697 
403,396 
399,996 
433,640 
459,264 
539,233 
554,204 
577,305 
572,672 
452,510 


1904 


BUREAU  OF  INDUSTRIES. 


81 


MANGEL- WURZEL8  AND  TURNIP8- 

TabiikXIT.  Showing  by  County  Municipalities  of  Ontario,  the  area,  produce  knd  market 
valne  of  the  crops  of  Mansel-Wurzels  and  Turnips  for  the  year  lw4,  together  with  tha 
totals  for  the  Province  for  tne  past  ten  years  and  the  average  for  the  twenty -three  years, 
1882-1904»  also  the  averages  })er  acre. 


Counties  and 
Districts. 


Algoma 
Brant  . . 
Bruoe  . . 
Carleton 
Dufierin 
Dnndas. 
Durham . 
Elgin  . . 


Mangel- Wu  rzels. 


Acres. 


Frontenae 

Glengarry 

Grenville  

Grey 

Haldimand 

Haliburton 

Halton 

Hastings 

Huron 

Kent  

Lambton 

Leeds 

Lennox  AAdd 

Lincoln 

Manitoulin 

Middlesex 

Muskoka 

Nipissing 

Norfolk 

Northumberland 

Ontario 

Oxford 

Parry  Sound 

Peel 

Perth 

Peterborough 

Preqcott 

Prince  Edward 

Renfrew 

Russell 

Simcoe 

Stormont 

Victoria 

Waterloo 

Welland 

Wellington 

Wentworth  

York  

The  Pravince  : 

1904 

1903 

1902 

1901 '.. 

1900 

1899 

1898 

1897 

1896 

1896 

1882-1904 


Bushels. 


81 

1,748 

3,963 

1,347 

617 

211 

2,129 

1,178 

725 

636 

317 

306 

3,662 

640 

47 

1,673 

1,036 

6,656 

858 

1,793 

717 

679 

361 

661 

65 

2,832 

76 

63 

1,036 

1,626 

3,700 

3,316 

63 

1,476 

4,956 

1,481 

174 

464 

612 

310 

3,476 

162 

1,704 

2,326 

^1 

4,087 

2,004 

4,431 

71,344 
80,918 
76,653 
61,095 
54,543 
53,401 
47,923 
41,175 
36,101 
34,383 
35,831 


Per 
acre 


35,073 
901,968 

1,727,461 

664,071 

188,706 

63,300 

1,162,434 
563,084 
297,260 
177,444 
110,960 
147,798 

1,442,640 

237,060 

14,100 

664,143 

398,475 

2,510,860 
386,100 
656,238 
342,009 
180,069 
133,209 
274,071 
15,465 

1,387,680 

16,000 

21,200 

467,470 

719,800 

2,094,200 

1,836,510 

28,360 

659,325 

2,667,208 
733,095 
52,200 
139,200 
229,500 
124,000 

1,765,808 

48,600 

834,960 

1,171,800 
177.241 

1,904,642 

1,022,040 

2,321,844 


33,696,440 
41,768,239 
39,140,924 
29,683,324 

24,728,525 
20,898,387 
21,957,564 
18,103,387 
16,849,401 
15,961,502 
16,457,949 


Market 
value. 


433 

616 

437 

493 

366 

300 

646 

478 

410 

279 

360 

483 

395 

439 

300 

391 

385 

452 

450 

366 

477 

311 

369 

421 

281 

490 

200 

400 

442 

472 

666 

554 

460 

447 

618 

496 

300 

300 

375 

400 

508 

300 

490 

504 

421 

466 

610 

624 

471 
516 
511 
486 
453 
391 
458 
440 
467 
464 
459 


Turnips. 


Acres.     Bushels. 


$     2,806 

72,157 

138,197 

63,126 

16,096 

6,064 
92,995 
45,047 
23,780 
14,196 

8,876 

11,824 

.   116,403 

18,965 

1,128 
62,331 
31,878 
200,869 
30,888 
62,499 
27,361 
14,406 
10.667 
21,926 

1,236 
111,014 

1,200 

1,696 

36,698 

67,684 

167,636 

146,921 

2,268 

62,746 

205,377 

68,647 

4,176 
11,136 
18,360 

9,920 
141,265 

3,888 
66,797 
93,744 
14,179 
162,363 
81,763 
186,748 


2,687,635 
3.341,459 
3,131,274 
2,374,666 
1,978,282 
1,671,871 
1,756,605 
1,448,271 
1,347,952 
1,276,920 
1,316,636 


911 

2,969 

7,709 

2,077 

4,607 

104 

6,686 

327 

110 

382 

369 

139 

11,416 

99 

181 

1,316 

1,817 

7,716 

202 

218 

1,163 

626 

363 

206 

401 

2,084 

622 

284 

1,206 

4,690 

11.328 

6,888 

969 

1,950 

6,354 

2,176 

278 

169 

860 

632 

9,198 

106 

6,139 

4,920 

126 

14,638 

1,939 

7,786 

133,207 
134,469 
136,725 
145,909 
156,583 
153,440 
151,601 
149,336 
148,234 
151,806 
127,158 


474,421 
1,627,012 
3,638,431 
1,096,656 
2,122,797 
31,200 
3,284,668 
148,786 
44,000 
126,824 
143,600 
61,160 
4,805,716 
29,700 
54,300 
605.220 
754,056 
3,618,804 
90,900 
6,6272 
682,676 
171,250 
123,903 
92,260 
144,360 
933,632 
192,820 
113,600 
548,730 
2,110,500 
6,117,120 
3,468,032 
318,388 
961,600 
2,821,568 
1,067,536 
93,964 
60,700 
868,620 
316,000 
5,003,712 
31,800 
2,374,218 
2,587,920 
42,966 
6,426,082 
1,078,084 
4,025,362 

64,861,703 
69,316,341 
71,740,204 
68,287,467 
59,330,395 
58,078,390 
64,727,882 
68,297,148 
69,814,841 
63,496,702 
55,216,320 


Market 
value. 


332 


421 


$  37,442 

162,701 

363,843 

109,666 

212,280 

3,120 

328,457 

14,878 

4,400 

12,682 

14,360 

6,116 

480,572 

2,970 

6,430 

60,622 

75,406 

361,880 

9,090 

6,627 

68,268 

17,126 

12,390 

9,226 

14,436 

93,363 

19,282 

11,360 

64,873 

211,060 

611,712 

346,803 

31,839 

95,160 

282,166 

105,764 

9,396 

5,070 

36,862 

31,600 

600,371 

3,180 

237,422 

258,792 

4,297 

642,608 

107,808 

402,536 

6,486,170 
6,931,634 
7,174,020 
5.828,747 
5,933,040 
5,807,839 
6,472,788 
8,829,715 
6,981,484 
6,349,670 
5,521,632 
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HAY  AND  CLOVER— ALL  FIELD  CROPS. 

Table  XV.  Showing  by  County  Municipalities  of  Ontario,  the  area,  produce  and  market  value 
of  the  crop  of  Hay  and  Clover  ror  the  year  1904,  together  with  the  totals  for  the  Province 
for  the  past  ten  years  and  the  average  for  the  twenty-three  years  1882-1894  ;  also  the 
average  per  acre.  It  also  shows  the  aggregate  'area  and  the  market  value  of  all  the  field 
crops  enumerated  in  Tables  VIII-XV. 


Counties 
and  districts. 


Hav  and  clover. 


All   field  crops. 


Acres. 


Algoina 

Brant 

Bruce  

Carleton 

Dufferin 

Dundas 

Durham    

Elgin 

Essex 

Froiitenac 

(jlengarry 

Grenville   

Grey    

Halclimand    

Hali  burton 

Halton 

Hastings 

Huron 

Kent   

Lambton 

Lanark   

I^edn      

Lennox  and  Add. 

Lincoln 

Manitoulin • 

Middlesex   

Muskoka 

Nipissing    

Norfolk 

Northumberland . 

Ontario  

Oxford    

Parry  Sound 

Peel 

Perth 

Peterborough   . . . 

Pre8(!ott 

Prince  Edward. . . 

Renfrew 

RuHsell     

Simcoe    

3tormont    

Victoria 

Waterloo  .... 

Welland 

Wellington 

W^entworth   

York   

The  Province : 

:904 

1903 

1902 

1901 

1900 


«  •   ■  • 


1899. 

1898 , 

1897 , 

1  oWt) ....... 

1895 

1882-1904 


24,307 
34,415 

114,965 
74,201 
46.591 
44,845 
46,261 
65,603 
48,539 
85,269 
56,341 
43;418 

141,719 
64,475 
13,159 
35,377 

100,182 

122,867 
76,432 
88,992 
67,386 
73,083 
85,850 
43,827 
17,073 

110,459 
25,663 
13,531 
47,797 
62,818 
59,661 
71,921 
25,547 
43,702 
82,172 
49,798 
55  585 
41,084 
79,907 
33,470 
98,094 
40,881 
48,876 
47,895 
50,350 
97,157 
45,856 
83,806 

2,926,207 
2,783,ri65 
2,646,202 
2  557,263 
2,526,566 
2,505,422 
2,453.503 
2,341,488 
2,426,711 
2,537,674 
2,455,163 


TonP.   I 

44,482  ! 

57,473 

200,039 

151,370 

94,114 

91,035 

89,284 

112,181 

56,165 

161,158 

116,626 

78,587 

250,843 

84,462 

17,501 

75,353 

174,317 

213,789 

97,069 

138,828 

138,141 

140,319 

151,096 

58,728 

26,634 

189,989 

48.760 

19;  755 

66,438 

113,700 

121,112 

144,561 

37,554 

91,337 

186,530 

85.155 

92,825 

75,595 

130,248 

66,940 

1 82,455 

82,988 

^6,511 

107,285 

62  434 

220,546 

70,160 

156,717 

5,259,189 
4,336,562 
4,955,438 
4,632,317 
3,133.045 
3,498,705 
4,399,063 
3.811,518 
2,260,240 
1,849,914 
3.568,996 


Per 
acre 

1.83 
1.67 
1.74 
2.04 
2.02 
2.03 
1.93 
1.71 
1.29 
1.89 
2.07 
1.81 
1.77 
1.31 
1.33 
2.13 
1.74 
1.74 
1.27 
1.56 
2.05 
1.92 
1.76 
1.34 
1.56 
1.72 
1.90 
1.46 
1.39 
1.81 


03 
01 
47 
09 
27 
71 
1.67 
1.84 


2 
2 
1 
2 
2 
1 


1 
2 
1 
2 

1 


,63 

,00 

,86 

.03 

,77 
2.24  . 
1.24 
2.27 
1.53 
1.87 

1.80 

1.56 

1.87 

1.81 

1.24 

1.40 

1.79  , 

1.63 

.93  . 

.73  : 
1.45 


Market 
value. 


$  354,522 
458,()()0 

1,594,311 

1,206,419 
750,089 
725,549 
711,594 
894,083 
447,635 

1,284,429 
929,509 
626,338 

1,999,219 
673,162 
139,483 
600,563 

1,389.306 

1,703,898 
773,640 

1,106,459 

1,100,984 

1,118,342 

1,204,235 
468.062 
212,273 

1,514,212 
388,617 
157,447 
529,511 
906,189 
965,263 

1,152,151 
299,305 
727,956 

1,486,644 
678,685 
739,815 
602.492 

1,038,077 
533,512 

1,454,166 
661,414 
689,493 
855,062 
497,599 

1,757,752 
559,175 

1,249,0,35 

41,915,736 
34,432,302 
40,386,820 
37,012,213 
26,568,222 
27,010,003 
27,362,172 
27,366,699 
21,879,123 
22,753,942 
31,672,063 


Acn^s. 

49,043 
122,633 
320,947 
187,588 
170,556 
101,819 
202,474 
184,469 
225,265 
166,785 
115,128 

98,270 
413,383 
153,226 

23,803 
112,930 
249,732 
373,091 
304,500 
265,254 
156,013 
161,451 
176,638 

98,812 

32  445 
309,764 

44,720 

24,850 
169,453 
213,257 
253,862 
244,693 

49,212 
165,689 
284,148 
156,579 
111,673 
120,899 
201,222 

70,325 
408,490 

86,412 
192,429 
186,746 
115,315 
334,309 
141,377 
321,y6 

8,673,525 
8,731,405 
8,677,988 
8,667,512 
8,794,953 
8,753,926 
8,835,272 
8,701,705 
8,511,444 
8,  .321, 173 
8,095,953 


Market     |    Per 
value.  acre* 


$  789,420 
1,958,602 
4,795,080 
3,098,001 
2,695,776 
1,614.585 
3,228,493 
2,938.074 
4,248,573 
2,397.081 
1,741,648 
1,494,179 
6,197,494 
1,705,871 

273,561 
1,749,929 
3,366,891 
5,847,654 
5,062,449 
3,606,543 
2,492,078 
2,327,133 
2,414,115 
1,256,699 

444,859 
4,886,906 

673,945 

362,519 
2,241,316 
3,335,776 
4,426,228 
4,272,632 

667,081 
2,629,381 
4,914,396 
2,320,376 
1,558,409 
1,629,918 
2,634,016 
1,098,975 
6,989,056 
1,287,223 
2,882,066 
3,243,476 
1,332,522 
5.718,001 
2,000,138 
5,465,546 

134,304,690 
136,657,807 
146,421,171 
128,325,648 
114,758,761 
ia5, 771,321 
110,528,947 
106,952,471 
88,900,135 
99,655,895 
114,814,712 


$ 


6  10 

5  97 

4  94 

6  51 

5  81 
5  86 
5  95 
5  93 
8  86 

4  37 

5  13 
5  20 

99 
18 
49 
50 
48 
67 
63 
60 
97 
41 
67 
72 
71 
78 
07 
59 
3  23 
5  64 
44 
46 
35 
87 
30 
82 
18  96 
3  48 

3  09 

5  63 

7  11 

4  90 
4  98 

37 
56 
10 
15 

6  98 


4 
1 
1 
5 
3 
5 
6 
3 
5 
4 
3 
2 
3 
5 
5 
4 


7 
7 
3 
5 
/ 
4 


o  48 

5  65 

6  87 
4  81 

3  05 
2  08 
2  51 
2  29 

0  44 

1  98 

4  18 


1904 
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RATIOS   OF  AREAS  UNDER  CROP. 

Table  XVI. — Showing  by  County  Municipalities  of  Ontario  the  number  of  acres  under  the 
various  crops  in  11)04  j^er  1,000  acres  of  cleared  land  ;  together  with  the  average  for  the 
Province  for  the  pa.st  ten  years  and  the  average  of  the  twenty-three  years,  1882-1904. 


Counties  and  Disttrictt.)     ^ 


93 


I         =5 


b£ 


Algoma 

Bmm 

Bruce 

Carleton 

Duflferin 

Dundaa 

Durham 

Elgin , 

Essex 

Frontenac 

Glengarry 

Grcnville 

Grey 

Huldimand 

Hnliburton 

Halion 

Hastings 

Huron 

Kent 

Lambton 

Lanark  

Leeds 

Lennox  &  AddiniLrton, 

Lincoln 

ManitouUn 

Middlesex 

Mu.skoka 

Nipissing 

Norfolk 

Northumberland 

Onuirio 

Ox  ford , 

Parrv  Sound , 

Peel 

Perth 

Peterborough 

Presoott 

Prince  Edward    , 

Renfrew 

Russell 

Sinicoe  

Storuiont , 

Victoria 

Waterloo 

Welland 

Wellington 

Weniworth , 

York 


3.3' 
M.f 
52.9 
.6 
17.8 
.4 
23.2 
40.6 
17.4 

1.4 


.4 
36.3 
9o.7 

.8 
131.9 
15.0 
62.9 
13.4 
52.6 
3.7 
3.4; 
6.01 
80.8; 
9.1i 
58.4 

.8i 

.9 
71.8 
37.81 
31.91 
78.1 

.3 
75.3 
77.3 
34.2 

.5 
25.4 


The  Province. 

19W 

1903 

1902 

1901 

1900 

1899 


104.71 
.41 

24.0 
138.01 

76.8! 

34.11 
103.5' 

68.4' 


1898. 
1897. 
1896. 
>895. 


69.2' 
59.8 


a. 


V. 

o 


Cm 


:Ji 


23.9 

2.0 

3  4 
26.1 
22.0 

6.9 

54.9 

.4 

1.9 
22.8 
21.7 

7.8 

8 

2 
27.1; 

5.5; 

18.61 
2.5| 
1.9 
2.1 
31.7 
17.8 
14.0 
.8 
27.61 

11.5 

27. 6 1 

1.4 

39.6' 

49.0 

21.  J 
15.21 

2  5' 

I 

33.2 

24.9! 

21.3 

91.8 

16.2 

17.0 

14.1 

52.0 

1.1 

1.2 

11.0 

.8 

36.5 


43  8l  16.3 

48.8i  18.2 

55.2  22.3 

67.8.  26.6 

80.4|  28.3 

80.1  8C.4 

80.7  30.0 

73.9!  26.2 


73. b| 
42.4' 
20.4, 


.5| 
.1 


81 
12 
29.21 
94.. 51 
23.7 
53.7, 
93. 9I 
11.6. 
85.8, 
65.31 
111.6 


214.5 
198.2' 
197.61 
118. Ol 
168.0 
232.5 
177- 2| 
200.2 


265. 

236. 

126, 

269 

159, 

227, 


14.51 
71.6! 

5.9, 
20.7 
63.2 

4.4, 
53.6 

2.8 
61.1 
12.6f 
12.9 
29.7' 
21.4 
15.8 


I 


20.2 

18.0 


1882-1904 !     73.0'     35.8 


55.9 
52.0 
48.8 
47.4 
43.4 
87.4 
33.8 
85.1 
86.5 
88.5 
52. 'J 


192. 2j  24.61 
193.4  29.9 
184.3     39.2 


179.3 


44.9 


180.41     49.8 


180.3 


56.7 


182.9  66.6 

189.3;  69.8; 

191.4,  65.5 

191.0,  64.4 

169. «|  56.2 


c 


39.1 

199.1 

43.3 

•>' 

96. 1 

1.S7.9 

in..T 

1  8 

40. 4i 

i.Hr..i- 

.V.  :} 

.11 

/4.7 

2*4.2 

11.5 

1.2' 

68.8 

270.1 

43.8 

.3 

25.8 

229.0 

3.2 

./ 

103.8 

195.6 

57.1 

1.6 

42.5 

13*.  2 

8.8 

13.8 

57.1 

229.9 

4.6 

.6 

25.1, 

180.7 

4.7 

1.2 

38.11 

194.6 

4.8 

16.9 

190.6 

3.5 

.6 

48.6 

213.0 

57.1 

.2 

36.6 

145.7 

41.3 

1.6 

13.1 

161.2 

34  9 

.4 

70.3 

147.6 

25.8 

.2 

56.6 

164.0 

1«.3 

1.1 

62.1 

20::.  8 

lO.H 

A 

62.7, 

169.5 

3.9 

74.41 

63.6 

201.1 

6.0 

3.6 

22.3 

147.7 

16.4 

.4 

22. 0| 

184.8 

8.6 

.7' 

6o.l 

160.0 

8.1 

12.7, 

\n  6 

22.2 

1.3 

47.51 

162.6 

90.1 

.8 

43.3 

14S.9 

3.8 

1.0 

10.3, 

207.6 

38.1 

.5 

20.9 

181.5 

51.3 

.6 

34.6. 

140.3 

12.5 

6.6 

o8.ll 

160.7 

37.3 

1.5 

79.1' 

240.? 

27.0 

.4 

60.21 

206.8 

4.5 

.3 

16.5 

213.2 

49.7 

.2 

114.8, 

182.1 

26.8 

.2 

.3 

.81 
2.5| 

.8' 
1.3 

.81 
1.1 

.7 


8.1 
.1 
.5 
.4 


3.7i 
3.9; 
4.0 
4.0 
3.3 
3.1 


1.8, 

17.3 

2.3' 

2.«; 

25.0 
2.4 

29.9' 

10.4 
4.3| 

10.7' 
1.6 
5.21 

16.2' 
5.11 
5.4' 

17.3' 
3  2, 

1.6' 
3.0 
3.5 


11, 
17. 

4 

1, 

1 


;?' 

.1, 

.3! 

.9 

.61 

45.1 1 

29.5 

23.0 

6.11 

2.4' 

15.0, 

.5 

9.5 

.5, 

44.8' 

7.4 

.41 

9.6 

.5j 

8.3 

9.7 

17.41 

2.4, 

14.3 

12.3 


9.5 
13.  li 


C       1 

^ 

n- 

X 

^   ; 

.5' 

1 

2.7i 

9.9 

49. M, 

2.3 

8  0' 

9.01 

28.3 

10.7 

1.91 

7.6, 

51.9 

10.4 

15.3: 

6.4 

87. 0! 

1.6 

274.7, 

5.3 

28.7 

3.5 

27.7 

18. 7I 

46.. S; 

5.1 

6.1 

5.8, 

25.3 

6.7 

5.7 

.8 

25.1 

10.9 

SO.  4: 

2.51 

15.3 

1.4 

170. .^ 

1  3 

58. .s 

10.3 

26. 3 1 

14.0, 

45.61 

18.3 

19.8 

1.J9 

5S.7 

.6 

3.8 

1.3 

44.0; 

2.7, 

7.2 

1.81 

3.4 

41.1 

87.4 

22.1 1 

21.0, 

9.8' 

24  .9 

5.5 

52.5 

1.2 

3.><' 

3.6 

14.6| 

.6 

19.1, 

6.0 

10.3 

6.5. 

25.4 

29.2; 

51.9 

3.0' 

11.7 

7-'^l 

23. 6| 

8.6' 

6.5 

11.8 

36.6, 

12.0 

9.1 

1.3, 

22.1 

lo.ol 

56.0 

2.2' 

7.3 

7.7; 

41.7 

4.9' 

21.4 

7.31   37.91 

7.0!     43.2. 


I 

19.0' 
11.11 

6.1. 

12. 5| 

8.li 

12.51 

9  1' 

7.6 

8.5 

14.6 

9.2 

16.2 

7.3 

5.4 

13.1 

8.2; 

11  0! 

5.8' 

6.3 

6.5 

7.8 

10.7 

11.2 

11.8 

11.6 

7.9| 

18. 2I 

28.0, 

10.41 

13.2, 

9.31 

6.9 

17. ll 

10.9' 

6.9, 

10.3; 

12.9 

10.8, 

10.0' 

9.7 

10.4, 

12.2, 

9.1 

11.0 

;4.4 

H.8 

14.1 

15.2 


9.7 
10.2 


3     1 

>     ' 

•^ 

•d 

% 

bt 

fc 

0^ 

^ 

5 

WH 

u 

<A 

e  I 


1.5    1.1 


.6; 


9.-' 
7.3, 

4.3 


.2    2.0 


-.7 
.4 

.3' 
.31 

.8 

•ll 
.7 

.6 

'i\ 

.  I 

.4, 

.51 

.3, 

.21 

.41 

.3' 

.6 

.3 

.9 

1.4 

.4 

1.5 

1.4 

.8 

.8 


1.3 
7.2, 

3.5! 
2.3, 
2.3| 
1.6 

1.7| 

5.5! 
2.3 

t.2, 
9.5 
2.4 

8.71 
1.9 
4.1 
2  2 

2.1 

1.31 

'•5' 


.5| 
.9' 


4 

1 
1 
3 

4.51 
.3  10.2' 

.1,  8.5 
1.2  .91 
.6  5.71 
.3  11.4, 
.9    6.01 


.6; 

1.0 

.4| 

1.3' 

.6 

.6i 

;?: 

.4 

'A 

A 


.9 
4 

.91 

,8; 

i 

■'A 
.3 


2.2 
8.5 
9.4 


.4110.1: 


I 


13.9       6.9,     42.9'     10. 


11.81      6.6,  38.8,     11.5i  .71  4.5 

'  '  ' 

10.7       7.71  38.4      12.31  .81  4.1 

'            '  '            t  1 

10.5:     10. li  38.6!    12.8  .9,  4.0 


I       r 

!     s 
I     « 


5 

c 


12.8, 
15. 7I 
14  2 

0./ 
17. S! 

.•■, 

18. ^ 

.9: 

.3, 

1.4| 
1.9' 

17. 1' 

.4, 

4.7| 

7.4 

4.3| 

12.0 1 
.5 
.5| 
3.6 
2.2, 
1.2' 
1.3 
9.71 
0.6 

10.2, 
8  2' 
4.6l 

13.7 

31  .J 

15.2 

13.8 
7.6 

12.3, 
8..S 
1.5, 
.9' 
2.7 
5.7] 

14.9 
.7, 

IS. 7 

19.7 
.7I 

30  3 
9.1 

17.71 


342.3 

1K2 . 1 

211.7, 

2;i7.1 

1M.6 

269.9 

ln6.1, 

194.6 

139.^ 

313. <J 

•292. « 

245. 3 i 

211.9 

275.3 

339.61 

199.  h 

234. H I 

191.7' 

170.9 

21 '3.  U' 

2(.>9.6 

2i;i.2 

299.8 

268.7 

411.1 

176.6 

419.8' 

.".91.8 

1X0.9 

I80 . 7 

11,5.0 

185.31 

3r..s.5 

l«i9.3l 

^>^8.6 

201 .31 

295.81 

211.2! 

246.2 

303. 9' 

159.3; 

274 .5 

177.3 

191 .71 

262.2, 

200.9 

21.M, 

191.0: 


690.6 
648.8 
r.91.0 
599.6 
672.1 
612.9 
683.4 
547  0 
723.3 
613.3 
597.9 
555.2 
618.0 
rv5l.2 
614.3 
637.9 
:^h.'2. 
5^2.0 
680.9 
(>05.2 
48.5.3 
577.2 
616.8 
605.8 
781.3 
495.1 
731.6 
719.6 
611.4 
623.5 
702.0 
6S0.5 
709.9 
6-11.7 
(i52.3 
633.0 
591.2 
621.6 
619.9 
638.5 
(k.3.3 
5f<0.3 
698.2 
747.5 
(MX).  6 
691.3 
6ti3.0 
733.5 


.5    5.2       9.6'  211.9    628.1 

.6|  5.9       ».9  204. Oj  6-10.1 

.6'  5.6^    10.1  195. 0|  639.5 

10.9  190.3'  645.1 

11.8  190. ol  661.4 


11.7    191.1 1  667.7 


3.4l  12.7  11.6 
3. 91  14.6  11.8 
6.4,     11.7'     11.5 


40.1      13.1    1.0;  3.7)     11. 7|   188.8    680.0 


42.31     13.2      .9!  3.21     11.6    182. 2i  677.0 


I 


39.2      14.1'     .9;  2.8,     11.7,  191.5'  671.6 


5.81      9.7     10.9,     36.41     14.9    1.0;  2.81     12.2!  204.2    669.6 


3.4,     10.1 


8.2i     29.3      13.0      .9!  2.9 


10.5    202.5.  667.8 


3  B    I.   (l-ll) 
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No.  28 


PASTURE— ORCHARD—VINEYARD— APPI.es. 

Table  XVII .    Showing  by  County  Municipalities  of  Ontario  the  area  in  i>aature  (cleared land), 
orchard  and  gurden,  and  vineyard,  for  the  year  1904,  together  -with  the  totals  for  the 
*     Province  for  the  past  ten  years  ;  also  the  number  of  apple  trees  and  the  yield. 


Counties  and 
Districts. 


Pasture. 


Algoma 

Brant  

Bruce 

Carleton 

Dufferin 

Dundae 

Durham 

Elgin 

E^x 

Frontenac 

Glengarry 

Grenville 

Grey 

Haldimand 

Haliburton 

Halton 

Hastings 

Huron 

Kent 

Liambton 

Lanark 

Leeds 

Lennox  <&  Addineton 

Lincoln 

Manitoulin 

Middlesex 

Muskoka 

Nipissing 

Norfolk 

Northumberland 

Ontario 

Oxford 

P&rry  Sound 

Peel 

Perth 

Peterborough 

Preficott 

Prince  Edward 

Renfrew 

Russell 

8imcoe 

Stormont 

Victoria 

Waterloo 

Welland 

Wellington 

Wentworth 

York 

The  Province  : 

1904 

1903 

1902 

1901 

1900 

1899 

1898 

1897 

1896 

1895 

•  Tnp.lndinB-  vin«»vard. 


Orch'd  & 
Garden. 


9,061 
28,256 

151,833 
95,613 
46,776 
43,474 
52,713 
94,576 
37,819 
83,808 
52,132 
60,058 

165,058 
42,132 
11,130 
30,332 

103,264 

189,944 
68,045 

111,755 

113,833 

96,431 

81,884 

22,511 

6,572 

219,486 
13,522 
6,480 
42,632 
73,975 
58,855 
91,818 
13,670 
52,353 
.  100,887 
64,912 
44,622 
44,562 
87,308 
31,803 
97,507 
47,666 
53,696 
31,527 
31,467 
90,063 
33,346 
52,916 

3,183.973 
3,057,576 
2,879,972 
2,777,983 
2,694,600 
2,710,268 
2,708,043 
2,668,245 
2,669,744 
2,728,655 


961 

6,205 

10,241 

3,582 

3,423 

3,230 

8,201 

10,746 

12,833 

5,140 

2,474 

3,190 

15,002 

7,068 

589 

9,881 

10,565 

15,323 

17,486 

12,631 

3,063 

4,296 

7,407 

17,228 

629 

16,056 

1,120 

359 

11,043 

16,297 

9,968 

11,353 

620 

7,846 

7,979 

3,903 

1,844 

12,197 

2,613 

939 

12,492 

2,688 

4,298 

6,047 

10,123 

7,896 

18,665 

11,956 

369,496 
366,851 
366,261 
346,915 
339,411 
338,073 
336,420 
326,341 
*320,122 
*312,787 


Vine- 
yards. 


Apple  Trees 
15  Years  old  and  over. 


14,367 
15,269 
14,028 
12,227 
10,687 
10,802 
10,118 
11,100 


3,736 
104,553 

274,122 

56,471 

64,483 

94,340 

200,476 

203,676 

184,655 

103,488 

49,163 

66,242 

326,106 

167,134 

5,351 

188,506 

174,060 

368,017 

336,606 

266,984 

57,389 

87,235 

104,816 

216,122 

3,873 

312,890 

4,604 

714 

188,016 

373,756 

249,574 

202,896 

1,764 

163,846 

161,063 

^,166 

41,486 

248,974 

27,034 

8,833 

230,023 

61,271 

83,083 

120,592 

217,070 

168,501 

231,461 

254,1^90 

7,103.566 
7,096,654' 
7,024,890 
6,777,935 
6,518,048 
6,324,842 
6,221,324 
6,102,399 
6,913,906 
5,835,915 


Bushels. 


16,799 

861,517 

1,622,802 

400,944 

354,657 

669,814 

1,042,470 

1,855,488 

1,298,125 

798,927 

345,546 

383,541 

2,109,906 

1,189,504 

33,176 

1,210,^09 

1,291,526 

2,642,362 

2,692,848 

1,732,072 

301,292 

591,453 

670,816 

1,778,684 

12,687 

2,622,018 

21,317 

2,536 

1,788,032 

2,911,551 

1,460,008 

1,925,483 

8,858 

1,166,753 

1,161,529 

429,271 

286,417 

1,603,393 

133,007 

30,916 

1,419,242 

361,499 

324,024 

660,844 

1,821,217 

800,380 

1,261.408! 

1,602,657 

49,687,423' 
43,659,413: 
47,648  743, 
14,430,6501 
36,993,017! 
19,126,439 

t 
13,343,720 
65,896,756 

t 


J  No.  of  trees 
I  under  15 
I      years 

I        in 


Bush.  I 
per  tree  Orchards 


4.23 
8.24 
5.92 
7.10 
5.50 
7.10 
5.20 
9.11 
7.03 
7.72 
7.03 
5.79 
6.47 
7.57 
6.20 
6.42 
7.42 
7.18 
8.00 
6.74 
5.25 
6.78 
6.401 
8.23 
3.25 
8.38 
4.63 
3.56 
9.51 
7.79 
5.85 
9.49 
5.05 
7.06 
7.15 
6.69 
6.88 
6.44 
4.92 
3.50 
6.17" 
5.90j 
3.90i 
5.481 
8.391 
4.76 
5.46 
6.30 

6.99' 
6.151 
6  781 
2.131 
5.68 
3.02 


2.19 
9.45 


20,404 
41,651 
75,646 
72,263 
40,742 
28,193 

142,616 
77,355 
67,913 
48,007 
23,072 
44,880 

179,838 

35,370 

9,090 

60,793 

184,287 

106,360 

115,915 

104,005 
39,155 
49,970 

106,699 
18,631 
16,580 

105,917 

19,419 

4,306 

35,169 

302,373 

113,599 
65,078 
7,070 
52,101 
43,926 
41,945 
33,998 

194,930 
41,321 
15,316 

204,598 
29,542 
45,544 
40,800 
18,036 
53,969 
42,317 

118,790 

.^,329,379 
3,456,05:? 
3,44«,9W 
3,392,701 
3,430,670 
3,445,135 
3,458,820 
3,435  018 
3,548.a58 
3,362,401 


t  No  estimate  made. 


1904 


BUREAU  OF  INDUSTRIES. 


:^5 


HORSES. 

Table  XVIII.  Showing  by  County  Municipalities  o!  Ontario  the  number  and  value  of  horses 
on  hand  on  July  1,  1904,  together  with  the  totals  for  the  Province  for  the  past  ten  years  ; 
also  the  number  and  value  of  horses  sold  during;  the  year  ending  J\me  30. 


Counties  and 
Districts . 


Algoma 

Brant .'. . 

Bruce 

Carleton 

Dnfferin  

Dundas 

Durham   

Elgin 

Essex 

Frontenac 

Glengarry 

Grenville  

Grey 

Haldimand 

Haliburton 

Halton 

Hastings 

Huron 

Kent   ' 

Lambton { 

Lanark   j 

Leeds  

Lennox  &  Addington 

Lincoln I 

Manitoulin 

Middlesex | 

Muskoka 

Nipissing i 

Norfolk I 

Northumberland   . . . 

Ontario 

Oxford i 

Parry  Sound 

Peel 

Perth 

Peterborough 

Prescott 

Prince  Edward 

Renfrew , . . . 

Russell 

Simcoe • 

Stormont , 

Victoria   ' 

Waterloo ■ 

Welland i 

Wellington 

Weni  worth  

York   

The  Province  : 

1904 

1903 

1902 

1901 

1900 

1899 

1898 

1897 

1896 


On  hand  July  1. 


Working 
horses. 


iQor: 


2,219 

5,830 

12,819 

8,580 

6,544 

5,213 

9,005 

9,977 

11,728 

7,126 

5,793 

4,829 

17,006 

6,574 

1,120 

5,669 

11,689 

16,826 

15,827 

11.589 

6,836 

7,617 

7,866 

6,151 

1,323 

16,746 

2,189 

1,296 

8,283 

10,179 

11,096 

12,371 

2,070 

7,611 

12,644 

7,261 

4,431 

6,127 

7,W0 

2,822 

18,548 

4,394 

7,621 

8,374 

6,466 

13,378 

8,067 

14,594 

399,262 
392,619 
393,307 
398,358 
405,883 
418,490 
430,504 
430,921 
4,%  384 


Breeding 
mares. 


Other 
horses. 


443 

1,179 

0,cloD 

2,189 
1,913 
1,194 
2,167 
2,397 
2,600 
1,668 
2,107 

839 
4,768 
1,510 

367 
1,214 
2,120 
5,541 
3.546 
3,695 
1,523 
1,505 
1,869 
1,038 

486 
4,844 

541 

241 
1,883 
2,076 
3,391 
2,942 

464 
2,165 
4,001 
1,434 
1,468 
1,208 
1,942 
1,024 
5,291 
1,001 
2,541 
1,903 
1,132 
4,208 
1,585 
3,509 

'  102,658 
98,485 
93,425 
90,148 
90,136 
86,614 
77,880 
69,940| 
66,883 


522 

2,130 
6,002 
3,692 
2,456 
2,041 
3,271 
3,743 
4,864 
2,459 
2,440 
1,448 
7,124 
2,151 

472 
1,536 
3,748 
7,407 
6,162 
5,845 
2,432 
2,369 
3,001 
1,497 

748 
7,499 

736 

446 
3,227 
3,758 
4.341 
4,194 

585 
2,794 
5,595 
2,429 
2,068 
2,420 
3,012 
1,454 
7,383 
1,565 
3,400 
2,686 
2,201 
5,683 
2,490 
4,118 

153,634 

148,477 

139,374 

181,837 

121,290 

110,420 

102,851 

100,809 

123,482 
1K1  fiftr? 


Total. 


No. 


Value. 


3,184 

9,139 
22,807 
14,461 
10,913 

8,448 
14,443 
16,117 
19,192 
11,253 
10,340 

7,116 
28,898 
10,235 

1,959 

8,419 
17,557 
28,774 
25,535 
21,129 
10,791 
11,491 
12,735 

8,686 

2,567 
29,089 

3,466 

1,983 
13,393 
16,013 
18,828 
19,607 

3,119 
12,570 
22,240 
11,124 

7,957 

9,755 
12,894 

5,300 
31,222 

6,960 
13,562 
12,963 

9,798 
23,269 
12,142 
22,221 

655,554 

639,581 
620,10(5 
620,:it8 
617,309 
615,524 
611,241 
618,670 
614,7491 

R17  «Q«1 


Sold  in  year. 


$  374,340 

884,672 

2,484,522 

1,612,009 

1,204,189 

763,192 

1,690,212 

1,660,805 

1,850,346 

1,045,060 

963,780 

509,022 

3,062,610 

1,036,731 

181,876 

933,789 

1,659,310 

3,206,634 

2,560,426 

2,165,431 

1,113,454 

977,464 

1,114,898 

887,462 

261,856 

3,011,946 

357,977 

220,338 

1,233,303 

1,098,083 

2,158,488 

2,060,374 

354,986 

1,442,163 

2,490,324 

1,119,745 

736,033' 

897,430 

1,372,062 

538,264 

3,449,931 

603,874 

1,427,145 

1,403,948 

910,236, 

2,521,938| 

1,304,432 

2,642,1181 

68,138,228 
61,811,45(V 
55,178,(K^ 
50,038,465 
46,910,999 
42,713,557 
38,659,8901 
36,111,805 
37,185,693 


No. 


Value. 


300 

790 
3,087 
1,266 
1,122 

609 
1,580 
1,993 
1,632 

919 

868 

'     612 

3,272 

1,062 

180 

696 
1,373 
4,242 
1,791 
2,130 
1,296 

710 

861 

589 

270 
3,638 

2531 

1141 
1,409 
1,561 
1,871[ 
1,799 

267 
1,088 
2,704 

853! 

619 

704' 
1,031 

:^9l 

8,126 

45M 
l,312i 
1,307 

809i 
2,281! 

839: 
1,8J)3 

63,310 

6l,9(>7i 

54,538 

50,7o5. 

47,926, 

45,3671 

44,404 

43,511 

44,458 

■in  Qifi'     o  ii^a  ocii 


I  30,900 

82,950 

361,918 

148,208 

123,420 

50,073 

184,860 

217,237 

168,304 

92,819 

78,936 

49,162 

327,200 

103,096 

16,200 

62,475 

123,670 

630,260 

195,219 

215,130 

130,896 

63,900 

80,073 

60,667 

25,110 

422,008 

23,276 

12,198 

138,082 

154,539 

211,423 

210,483 

24,831 

122,944 

810,960 

81,888 

64,376 

68,288 

112,379 

:i4,868 

%8,238 

41,230 

137,760 

143,770 

81,709 

2.57,753 

89,773 

227,160 

0,836,499 
0,448,523 

5,079,127 
4,:il7,582 
8,774,480 
8,204,006 
2,884,107 
2,700,479 
2,712,888 


S6^ 


THE  REPORT  OF  THE 


No. 


CATTLE. 

Table  XIX.  Showing  by  County  Municipalities  of  Ontario  the  number  and  value  of  cattle  on 
hand  on  July  1,  1904,  tojrether  with  the  totiiU  for  the  Province  for  the  past  ten  year?  ;  and 
also  the  number  and  value  of  cattle  sold  or  slaughtered  during  the  year  ending*  June  1%. 


Oil  hAnd  Julv  1. 


Sold  or  slaughti-n-d 
in  vear. 


Counties  and 
DistricU*. 


i 


Algoma j 

Bmnt 

Bruce ' 

Carleton ] 

Dufferin ' 

Dundas | 

Durham j 

Elgin 

Essex I 

Frontenac 

Glengarry 

Grenville 

Grey ' 

Haldimand *  . 

Haliburton 

Halton 

Hastings 

Huron 

Kent 

Lanibton I 

Lanark , 

Leeds ' 

I^nnoxand  Add. . 

Lincoln 

Manitoulin 

Middlesex ........ 

Muskoka 

Nipissing 

Norfolk I 

Noi-thumberlanci  . . 

Ontario 

Oxford 

Parry  Sound 

Peel 

Perth 

Peterborough 

Prescott ; . 

Prince  Edward 

Renfrew 

Russell 

Simcoe 

Stormont 

Victoria 

Waterloo 

Welland 

Wellington 

Wentworth 

York  '. ... 

The  Provinoe  : 

1904 

1903 

1902 

1901 

1900 

1899 

1898 

1897 

1896 

1895 


Milch 
cows. 


I      Store 
'  cattle  over 
2  vcars. 


Young 

and  other 

cattle. 


5,718 
12,895 
30,190 
:^j,498 
13,499 
28,181 
16,502; 
26,15:3 
19,814, 
31,4^ 
30,3571 
22,:iSl' 
;^,448 
13,972 

4,157 
11,1:^2 
48,387 
32,519 

2:v>io 

24,182 
27,6^K) 
41,080 
27,204 

9,4:^ 

4,130 
41,987 

6,294 

3,052 
19,424 
27,800 
23,700 
43,269 

6,13:^ 
15,348, 
3Ji,655 
22,526' 
22,362 
16,053 
27,759 
15,02^)1 
33,854! 
25,2561 
19,390; 
15,372 
10,750 
28,140 
16,060| 
27,262: 

1,078,992' 
1,050,108, 
1,010,746 
9K4,012' 
976,124: 
974,474' 
965,021 
940,236 
920,346 
888,2:28 


2,559 

4,569 

28,146 

10,279 

12,592 

2,231 

8,482 

17,(K)3 

8,o:« 

7,310 

5,02S: 

3,220 

30,120; 

4,441 

1,P»84 

6,8i)8 

7,310' 

43,628 

2:^,114 

22, 02:^ 

12,267 

5,863 

5,52:^ 

2,078 

2,686 

3(>,895i 

2,659' 

1,08(1 

4,347 

6,766 

12,3041 

14,508 

3,:i36 

11,52(5 

21,154 

7,743 

2,788, 

2,208! 

14,156i 

2,720 

1,677 
13,6251 

7,404! 

3,053 
22,117' 

4,275 
10,374 

504,954 
484,276 
458,834 

445,8()8 

392,6(ry 
a56,505; 

345,695 
3a5,406 
370,409' 
365,644 


8,485 
16, 187 
51,9.'i5 
29,116' 
20,616 
12,757 
22,590 
.'«,2H 
25,6UJ; 
18,9991 
16,5871 
10,748 
65,(i25 
18.144 

6,380' 
13,1344 
3:3,469 
61,888 
:37,()41 
42,993 
27,700: 
19,949 
20,55S 

8,:388 

7,054 
60,0:34 

9,04(5 

4,070- 
19,0(58 
25,222 
:37,507l 
:3(5,:343: 

9,464 
17,006 
45,098 
23,744 
14,082: 
10,093: 
:30,846i 

9,847* 
52,399' 
11,:378' 

:3i,5i:3 

20,336' 
12,094 
46,926; 
15,i:i4 
22,681! 
I 

1,192,  :358i 

1,1:39,877 

1,093.004 

1,077,740 

1,060,541 

987,:376 

905,227 

876,684 

891,203 

896,231 


Total. 


No. 


16,762 
3:3,651 
110,271 
74,8t)3 
46,707 
43,169 
47,574' 
75,997; 
5:3,495 
57,7:3:3 
51,972 

:y5,:i49 

1:34,193 
.3<).i>.)< 
1 1,921  i 

3i,:m 

89,166, 
1:38.0:35 1 
8:3,(i(i5i 
89,1981 
(i<,(v>/ 
(56,892' 
5:3^285 
19,900 
13,870 
i:38.916 
17,9991 
8,2081 
42,8:39' 
59,788: 
7:3,571 
94,120 
18,9:^'^! 
4:3,8801 
99, 907 1 
54,013| 
:3J),2:32 
28,:i>4 
72,761 
27,596 
107,094 
:38,311 
64,528 
43,112 
25,897 
97,183 
35,459 
60,317 

2,776,304 
2,674,261 
2,562,5^4 
2,507,620 
2,429,:330 
2,318,355 
2,215,943 
2,182,326 
2,181,958 
2,150.103 


Value. 

I 

$  :393,488; 

8(3(5, 8S^)8 
:3, 109,810 
1,819,110 
1,256,866! 
1,115,585' 
1,227,17:3: 
2,21:3,047 
L:324,246 
1,404,9(571 
1,2:35,9:^ 

844,7:36 
3,5(5:3,993; 

90:^,:309| 

204, 11  r 

922,077 
l,<KW,001i 
4,22:3,122 
2,505,2:3.8 
2.496,816 
1,487,7841 
1,624.:322! 
1,205,581 

56:3,410. 

307,(548 
4,408,:327 

:367,:379! 

169,247 
1,045,340 
l,:351,782i 
2,05:3,:311! 
2,802,255 

:384,(397 
1,271,:315 
2,776,222i 
1.1:35,890 

779,087 

686,101 
1,450,676 

6:39,369 
2,693,366 

938,807 
1,492,836 
1,190,427 

668,252 
2,908,271 
1,017,082 

1.80:3,6:30 

I 

72,821,003! 
69,289,9^1 
(53,517,3421 
59,527,119 
56,:320,810 
52,9:38,500, 
47.286,2&4| 
42  i583,557 
44;383,6;33 
46,708,017! 


No. 


Value 


:3,51M) 

8,818: 

'  18,:3(52 
11,8:j8 

5,177' 

12,15:3, 

26,488' 

15,18:5! 

10,:393 

7,186 

5,044 

40, 850 1 

9,666| 

2,9f)5 

9,700 

15,681 

42,578i 

21,893 

27,5701 

15.9(59 

10,402i 

12,143' 

5,5i*0 

2,997 

48,7()2j 

4,2(341 

1,770| 

ii,:3:32i 

12,42<) 
20,547 
25,329 

4,142, 
14,771! 
29,130 
11,451 

5,773 

5,118 
14,997 

3,&45 
26,228 

4,862 
12,665 
19,5:37' 

6,555 
38,016 

9,048 
22,891. 

7:30,212 

719,911 

673,544 

610,880 

560,893: 

555,583, 

552,485 

5a3,007 

4:36,451 

414,131 


^  101,274 
2(56,4.^) 

1,4:^4,517 
(i32.204 
425,10:3 
1:32,221 
438,8^15 

1,00(5,809 
414.(>48 
268,:^7 
181,518 
146,276 

1,561,287 

:3i  1,4:39 

5:3,755 
405,072 
:i5(5,42J> 

1,854,698 
8(52,146 

l,aSl,295 
506,856 
289,:3S4 
:328,468 
188,271 
8(5,014 

1,989,(X)2 
107,026 
44,887 
288,ii66 
:3:39,975 
^43,660 
949,838 
102,100 
616,098 

1,215,012 
291, 191^ 
130,239 
126,159 
:37a224 
81,283 
894,375 
119,946 
403,380 
852,985 
202,484 

1,809,562 
303,741 
929,:375 

26,342  872 
25,887,813 
2:3,340,908 
20,28(5,96:3 
18,017,989 
17,:303,42(i 
16,121,559 
i:3..S50,22:3 
12,381,248 
13,272,127 
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SHEEP 


(-ounties  and 


Algoma      

Brant 

Bruce 

Carleton 

Dufferin 

Dundas 

Durham 

Elgin , 

Essex 

Frontenac 

Glengarry 

Grenville 

Grey 

HalSimand 

Haliburton 

Halton 

Hastings 

Huron 

Kent * 

Lambton 

Lanark 

Lennox  and  Addington 

Lincoln. . 

Manitoulin 

Middlesex 

Muskoka , 

Nipissing 

Norfolk 

Northumberland 

Ontano 

Oxford 

Parry  Sound 

Peel 

Perth 

Peterborough 

Prescott 

Prince  Edward 

Renfrew 

Ruesell 

Simcoe 

Stormont 

Victoria 

Waterloo 

Welland 

Wellington 

Wentworth 

York 

The  Province : 

1904 

1903 

1902 

1901 

1900 

1899 

1898 

1897 

1896 

1895 


Over 
1  Year. 

8,4:i5 
11,101 
.48,125 
10,422 
21,827 

2,958 
19,092 
17,026 

8,936 
15,737 

6,055 

4,146! 
59,767j 

9,757! 

6,315 

9,477! 
24,6181 
27,296 
14,507 
18,256 
24,924 

7,718 
11,577 

5,782 
12,575; 
20,851  i 
13,197 

2,774 
10,799 
11,761 
25,849' 

7,018! 
14,615 
10,947' 
14,711! 
14,462' 

8,6a5 

3,7a5 
36,466 

4,722 
51,655 

4,069 
26,471 

8,200 

7,260 
41,204 

9,026 
17,794 

772,730 
860,718 
915,217 
947,614 
949,597 
930,314 
877,872, 
897,6a5' 
995,616! 
1,095,9951 


On  hand  July  1. 

Total. 
No.  Value. 


Sold  or  Slaughtered 
in  Year. 


I'nder 
1  Year. 


6,478 

8,775 
45,480 

9,115 
19,735 

3,023 
16,397' 
17,058 

6,799 
15,197 

4,319 

3,434 
58,483 

8,897 

4,629 

8,498 
19,267 
27,130 
11.708 
18,348 
22  600 

8,021 
11,180: 

5,291 

9,636 
18,645' 
11,017| 

1,891 
10,352! 
11,220' 
20,648; 

6,585 
ll,960i 

8,652 
14,0021 
11,946! 

7,277| 

3,603 
30,667 

4,562 
42,117' 

3,656! 
20,3521 

6,911! 

6,754! 
38, 295 1 

8,443 
13,699 

682,752 

781,909 
800,296 

814,  ia5 

847,616 
842,290 
799,142i 
792,265: 
853,7321 
926,740 


14,913 
19,876 
93,605 
19,537 
41,562 

5,981 
35,489 
34,084 
16,735 
30,934 
10,374 

7,580 
118,250 
18,6r>4 
10,944 
17,975 
43,885 
54,426 
26,215 
36,604 
47,524 
15,739 
22,757 
11,073 
22,211 
39,496 
24,214 

4,665 
21,151 
22,981 
46,497 
13,603 
26,575 
19,599 
28,713 
26,408 
15,942 

7,388 
67,133 

9,284 
93,772 

7,7251 
46,823 
15,111 
14,014 
79,499| 
17,469 
31,49:^ 

1,455,482 

1,642,627 

1,715,513 

1,761,799 

1,797,213 

1,772,604 

1,677,014 

1,690,350' 

1,849,:348' 

2,022,735! 


$   60,695; 

100,452' 

447,184! 

83,337 

183,541 

24,542 

161,821 

152,830 

59,045 

115,767 

47,209 

28,516 

525,9^ 

93,943 

41,917 

102,306 

162,962 

264,162 

114,164 

167,913 

178,898 

62,412 

85,828 

55,795 

79,652 

212.062 

96,728 

18,0a5 

88,102 

97,^0 

243,900 

62,681 

99,840 

93,481 

130,912 

106,218 

57,094 

28,466 

220,683 

38,672 

397, 181 ; 

34,9621 

194,733 

73,4791 

63,290' 

411,200 

89,474i 

165,542j 

6,425,100! 
7,228,498. 
7,634,284' 
7,772,793 
7,711,496 
7,315,729 
6,499,695 
6,003,194 
6,552,202i 
7,708,442 


No. 


5,967. 

8,040, 
42,100' 
10,259 
18,753 

3,527 
14,069 
17,831 

7,254 
16,165 

4,202 

5,104 
58,151 

8,894 

5,197 

9,954 
16,096 
31,817 
16,477 
17,669 
21,581 

8,460 
12,653* 

5,633 

8,456 
19,187 

9,473 

1,326 
11,205 
10,347 
17,794; 

8,335 
11,378 

8,275: 
16,22:3: 
11,157. 

6,552! 

4,228' 
^,4l4i 

4,023 
41,589 

4,016 
19,916 

8,668 

7,766 
40,a52 

9,3:31 
17,280 

687,144 
727,a50 
7:32,994 
729,148 
790,058 
665,238 
664,239 
732,872 
766,896 
632,315' 


Value. 


$  2:3,749 
39,798 

192,818 
:37,548 
82,701 
12,521 
63,029 
79,883 
26,:332 
64,175 
17,648 
16,843 

230,859 
38,(J00 
16,994 
53,055 
61,487 

139,358 
73,ei5^ 
80,217 
82,224 

:3:3,67i 

49,:^7 
24,447 
27,313 

100,7:32 
34.387 
5,251 
51,319 
39,629 
88,792 
:38,508 
:38,116 
38,396 
T2,841 
40,723 
21,753 
15,263 
76,172 
14,523 

163,861 
16,707 
74,486 
42,126 
a4,869 

189,654 
42,923 
87,091 

2,896,391 
3,074,393 
3,110,882 
3,iaS,513 
2,872,609 
2,629,201 
2,460,379 
2,538,171 
2,646,709 
2,484,612 
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SWINE. 

Tabi^e  XXI. — Showing  by  County  Municipalities  of  Ontario  the  number  and  value  of  swine  on 
hand  July  1,  1904,  together  with  the  totals  for  the  Province  for  the  past  ten  yeare ;  also 
the  number  and  value  of  the  swine  sold  or  slaughtered  during  the  year  ending  June  30. 


On  hand  Julv  I 


Sold  or  slaughtered  in 
year. 


Counties  and 
Dietricts. 


Over  1 
vear. 


Algoma 

Brant 

Bruce 

Oarleton 

Dufferin 

Dundas 

Durham 

Elgin 

Frontenac 

Glengarry 

Grenville 

Grey 

Haldimand 

Haliburton 

Halton 

Hastmgs 

Huron 

Kent 

Lambton 

Lanark 

Leeds 

Lennox  &  Addington . . .  j 

Lincoln i 

Manitoulin i 

Middlesex 

Muskoka 

Nipissing 

Norfolk 

Northumberland 

Ontario 

Oxford I   ... 

Parry  Sound 

Peel 

Perth 

Peterborough 

Prescott 

Prince  Edward 

Renfrew 

Russell 

Simcoe 

Stormont 

Victoria 

Waterloo 

Welland 

Wellington 

Wentworth .'. 

York 

The  Province : 

1904 

1903 

1902 

1901 

1900 

1899 

1898 

1897 

1896 

1895 


1,280 
6,019 
8,658 
5,403 
4,854 
4,010 
6,770 
0,291 

19,674 
3,460 
4,037 
3,006 

10,738 
3,387 
686 
3,215 
9,033 
8,857 

15,322 
7,825 
4,234 
6,284 
3,909 
2,851 
1,206 
8,986 
1,088 
1,346 
6,369 
6,953 
7,466 
8,607 
1,178 
4,224 
8,639; 
3,786' 
3,914! 
2,9781 
7,369 
2,464 

14,229 
2,938 
5,4G4i 
5,698! 
2,61^4 
8,901 
3,888 
8,495 

279,502 
267,796 
238,992 
222,916 
286,457 
295,349 
265,048 
235,479 
243,756 
244,185 


Under  1 
year. 


4,869 
35,578 
56,102 
26,291 
32,216 
21,433 
34.089 
66,358 
100,582 
19,401 
16,852 
17,024 
71,742 
25,279 

2,666 
21,679 
40,8a4 
70,160 
101,827 
54,993 
20,450 
32,681 
19,686 
19,766 

4,667 
65,250 

4,016 

2,525 
45,346 
35,731 
52,631 
67,218 

4,386 
27,497 
65,502 
25,284 
11,4W 
18,592 
19,646 

7,601 
90,334 
15,581 
31,804, 
45,239; 
17,989 
73,979 
28,168 
56,454 

1,729,482 
1,709,590 
1,445,043 
1,268,969 
1,506,184 
1,675,721 
1,375,739 
1,049,484 
1,025,875 
1,054,887 


No. 


Total. 

Value. 


6,129 
40,597 
64,760| 
31,694| 
37,070 
25,443; 
40,859' 
75,649' 
120,256 
22,861 
20,889 
20,030 
82,480 
28,666| 

3,342 
24,894 
49,867 
79,017 
117,149 
62,818 
24,684 
38,965 
23,595 
22,617 

6,873 
74,236 

5,104 

3,870 
51,715 
41,684 
60,097 
75,725 

5,554 
31,721 
74,141 
29,070 
15,408 
21,570 
27,015 
10,065 
104,56:3 
18,519 
37,268 
50,9:?7 
20,623 
82,880 
32,056 
64,949 

2,008,984 
1,977,:38« 
1,684,6:35 
1,491,885 
1,771,041 
1,971,070 
1,640,787 
1,284,96:3 
l,269,a*U 
1,299,072 


(  42,041 
280,764 
.430,120 
210,917 
236,780 
166,006 
292,735 
470,732 
739,714 
141,847 
135,638 
138,433 
546,218 
182,892 

18,838 
159,283 
363,327 
521,661 
724,243 
380,944 
140,970 
237,966 
162,339 
151,193 

33,148 
470,565 

34,620 

28,941 
305,324 
286,089 
380,666 
491,125 

36,278 
211,612 
498,625 
167,861 
107,632: 
140,827' 
179,932 

65,718 
623,427 
123,733 
232,453 
348,697 
135,396 
558,508 
211,634 
415,441 

12,921,743 

13,023,7443 

11,262,265 

9,298,712 

9,598,163 

10,180,338 

8,720,^2 

6,533,210 

6,605,2271 

7,101,211! 


No. 


Value. 


6,605 
38,970 
81,032 
31,807 
38,592 
31,960 
46,&48' 
84,660; 
101,934; 
23,867 
20,828 
21,603 
101,394 
33,606 

3,039 
32,437 
61,821 
96,750 
118,267 
70,853 
25,238 
•  38,157 
29,001 
27,298 

6,470 
89,475 

6,221 

2,862 
56,826 
62,401 
60,552 
87,871 

8,530 
39,283 
88,013 
35,666 
13,092 
26,784 
20,517 

8,373 
114,868 
20,176 
41,144 
58,^45 
25,316 
96,218 
42,062 
77,684 

2,240,083 
2,168,598 
1,991.907 
1,973,405 
2,056,049 
1,875,466 
1,592,697 
1,309,967 
1,304,350 
1,169,992! 


I  66,752 

381,127 
817,613 
327,204 
307,408 
300,104 
484,603 
826,054 
1,062,162 
234,374 
218,277 
202,636 
1,013,940 
328,604 

29,782 
310,604 
614,064 
1,006,204 
1,188,683 
712,073 
252,380 
389,683 
282,760 
285,537 

56,354 
018,014 

63,812 

30,010 
551,551 
528,202 
783,774 
010,344 

62,231 
372,010 
802,452 
334,004 
186,090 
252,683 
220,068 

00,177 
1,203,712 
198,935 
424,  ia5 
604,001 
246,821 
984,310 
424,725 
764,411 

22,665,164 
22,532,862 
20,164,100 
17,548,400 
15,800,799 
14,157,304 
11,852,535 
10,080,812 
10,022,5^ 
10,067,667 
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POULTRY. 

Table  XXII.  Showing  by  County  Municipalities  of  Ontario  the  number  and  value  of  Poultry 
on  hand  July  1,  1904,  together  with  the  totals  for  the  Province  for  thefpast  ten  years  ;  also, 
the  number  and  value  of  Poultry  sold  or  killed  during  the  year  ending  Juhe  30. 


Counties 
and  Districts. 


On  hand  July  1. 


Algoma 

Brant 

Bruce 

Carleton  .   

Dufferin   

I>unda« [ 

Durham    

Elgin  

Essex 

Frontenac 

Glengarr}' 

Grenville   

Grev    

Haklimaud    

Halihurton 

Plalton 

Hastings 

Huron 

Kent   ',,[[ 

Lambton    

Lanark   

I.eeds 

Lennox  and  Add... 

Lincoln 

Manitoulin 

Middlesex 

Muskoka 

Nipissing 

Norfolk 

Northumberland . . . 

Ontario  

Oxford 

Parry  Soun(l   

Peel 

Perth 

PeterlK)rough   

Prescott 

Prince  Edward 

Renfrew 

Russell    

Simcoe 

Stormont   

Victoria 

Waterloo   

Welland 

Wellington.. . .- 

Went  worth    

York   

The  Province  : 

1904 

1903 • 

1902 

1901 

1900 

1899 

1898 

1897 

1896 

1895 


Turkeys. 

2,368! 

2,651 

14,781 

16,370 

10,436 

11,117 

12,574 

26,74:3 

23,887 

14,770 

4,734 

8,345 

19,700, 

9,458, 

1,490 

5,767 

9,120 

28,574 

23,854 

30,1^ 

11,601 

13,2721 

7,409^ 

5,183t 

987 

53,9761 

3,243 

1,316 

15,8&4 

13,211 

10,321 

15,604 

2,650 

12,783 

14,896 

17,196 

4,617 

6,157 

9,527 

3,459 

20,745 

4,882 

11,043 

1,932 

6,047 

15,584 

4,471 

13,at9 

578,219 
647,056 
732,  .359 
825,823 
890,933 
927,456 
1,024,285 
890,228 
715,770 
606,604 


vjeese. 


1.240 
2,239 

13,984 
9,667 
8,412 
4,025 
8,885 
5,298 
8,232 
3,227 
2,555 
3,717 

16,661 

4,319 

647 

4,442 

5,949 

13,133 
6,788 
8,841 
5,053 
4,326 
3,545 
1,558 
1,070 

10,890 

918 

261 

4,626 

4,467 

10,580 
4,821 
1,358 
7,550 

11,490 
9,321 
4,509 
1,789 
7,661 
2,560 

16,648 
2,867 
7,516 
2,920 
2,232 

15,100 
3,183 
7,553 

288,723 

317,910 
332,781 
360,278 
398,890 
421,830 
454,335 
409,715 
391,547 
420,022 


Ducks. 


609 
2,203 

14,532 
5,776 
5,980 
2,465 
4,668 
8,312 

12,302 
4,889 
2,287 
1,754 

17,567 

2,544 

435 

5,666 

3,765 

18,022 

13,377 

16,620 
2,069 
3,772 
4,730 
5,037 
1,103 

13,402 
1,817 
403 
5,563 
6,138 
8,901 
7,262 
606 

10,513 

16,032 
5,866 
1,916 
3,024 
3,103 
2,186 

11,825 
741 
6,882 
4,484 
6,830 
9,931 
4,676 
9,126 


301,711 

358,802 

397,333 

435,094 

457,072 

458,497 

7,605, 

7,ia5, 

6,626, 

6,636. 


Other 
fowls. 


Total 
value. 


38,141 
116,257 
250,805 
175,659 
111,714 
133,719 
180,272 
235,500 
281,320 
102,942 
116,550 

99,939 
343,521 
119,975 

19,485 
114,950 
207,237 
392,222 
356,731 
310,227 
146,502 
128,130 
139,401 
106,661 

23,069 
420,134 

44,167 

21,456 
212,388 
205,757 
258,894 
242,193 

42,298 
155,2231 
291,964i 
148,709! 

91,790 
118,271 
135,0871 

56,250 
369,131 
101,090 
163, 7a5 
147,8791 
129,389 
258,175 
136,548 
242,578 

8,244,030 

8,359,805 

8,300,335 

8,124,041 

7,794,346 

7,536,!^1 

653 

398 

850 

214 


Sold  or  killed. 


No. 


I  16,011 
44,580 
88,192 
83,160 
44,622 
48,677 
64,753 
88,791 
98,427 
50,301 
40,405 
36,913 

128,757 

43,690 

6,984 

50,323 

70,828 

1^,162 

125,274 

109,754 
53,^ 
46,631 
54,127 
41,310 
8,005 

172,600 
17,721 
9,348 
70,343 
68,461 
96,943 
86,214 
15,254 
70,W9 
93,588 
62,169 
32,880 
42,591 
51,942 
26,227 

131,620 
36,346 
63,850 
43,394 
50,610 

103,706 
46,893 

106,704 

3,077,029 
2,973,646 
2,957,2861 
2,859,172, 
2,727,363, 
2,658,321 
2,578,136 
2,318,038 
2,130,807 
2,156,623 


16,262 
55,575 
86,016 
81,169 
51,053 
45,795 
72,542 

122,365 

138,684 
64,912 
59,811 
46,190 

131,526 

67,746 

7,074 

59,647 

89,142 

140,491 

127,661 

136,118 
50,145 
55,871 
55,615 
59,699 
.  8,081 

185,885 

23,116 

9,640 

96,466 

78,693 

107,194 
98,347 
16,356 
89,384 
92,586 
61,977 
37,446 
44,432 
65,467 
30,730 

146,330 
41,048 
59,446 
50,003 
75,791 

104,651 
67,173> 

138,0011 

3,537,358 
3.684,451 
3,674,198 
3,495,999 
3,164,287 
3,102,614 
3,072,767 
2,9a5,221 
2,711,771 
2,392,458 


Value. 

I  6,017 
21,674 
33,156 
34,903 
19,400 
16,944 
28,291 
45,275 
48,539 
23,368 
21,532 
17,552 
51,295 
•  24,389 

2,122 
26,841 
30,308 
53,387 
43,405 
50,364 
19,557 
22,907 
20,021 
23,880 

3,152 
78,072 

9,015 

4,051 
36,277 
31,477 
43,950 
39,339 

6,661 
38,435 
35,183 
28,650 
12,732 
15,551 
19,413 
12,292 
67,069 
12,314 
23,184 
17,601 
24,253 
39,767 
27,541 
56,580 

1,364,486 
1,407,340 
1,398,289 
1,305,556 
1,176,740 
1,162,991 
1,131,923 
1,083,914 
985,629 
860,334 
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WOOL.— BEES. 

Table  XXII T.  Showing  by  County  Municipalities  of  Ontario  tlie  number,  weight  and  value 
of  fieecea  of  the  wool  clip  in  IIKK^,  together  with  the  totalfi  of  the  Province  for  the  past  ten 
vears  ;  also  the  number  of  colonies  of  bee«  and  the  value  of  apiaries. 


Counties  and 
Districts. 


Algonia 

Brant : . . 

Bruce 

Carleton 

Dufferin. 

Dundas 

Durham 

Elgin 

P^esex 

Frontenac 

Glengarry 

(irenville 

Grey 

Haldimand 

Haliburton 

Halton 

Hastings 

Huron 

Kent 

Lambton 

Lanark  

Leeds  

Lennox  &  Addington 

Lincoln 

Manitoulin 

Middlesex 

Muskoka 

Nipissing 

Norfolk 

Northumlxjrland . . . . 

Ontario 

Oxford 

Parry  Sound 

PeeL 

Perth 

Peterborough 

Prescott 

Prince  Edward 

Renfrew 

Russell 

Simcoe 

Stormont 

Victoria 

Waterloo 

Welland 

Wellington 

Went  worth 

York 

The  Province : 

1904 

1!K)3 

1902 

1901 

1900 

1809 

1898 

1897 

18,% 

1>95 


No. 


8,2()8 
11,780 
47,Ii5.*5 
10,208 
22,554 

19,795 

17,:^J2 

8,8H9 

15,892 

4,172 
60,015 

9,425) 

6,178 

8,989 
24,070 
26,8V)1' 
14.8(« 
18,505 
24,987 

7,866; 
11,622; 

5,621' 
12,2(»0 
20,578 
18,155 

2;  828 
11,088 
12,1  HO 

26,901 : 

6,8i)8 
14,726 
10,956 
14,880 
15,092 

8,:^| 

3,aS4 
36,572, 

4,715 
52,129 

4,:iU 

2o,oa4 

8,418 

7,815 

48,200 

9,144 

18,189 

778,837 
865,503 
916,092 
950,229 
957,807 
928,184 
8«5,179 
887,008, 
991,871' 
1.109,140 


Clip  of  Wool. 

Poumls.    ,^^^«-  I^^^ 
'   fleece. 


50,978» 
83,464. 

2^)6,426 
55,608 

189,187 
19,000 

152,010 

115,659 
58,207 
89,252 
41,879' 
22,878 

368,842 

'    66,:J41 

:%,877 

70,828 

i:^),777 

164,590 

110,940 

124,8:57 

187,705 
44,424 
71,916 
84,295 
70, 753 

152,620 
67,906: 
15,0J>7 
65,955 
81,084. 

205,786, 
48,085 
88,064 
88,144 
91,984 
91,112 
47,440i 
22,477 

179,2()li 
28,427 

871,244 
2ft,  571 

15(J,241 
57,804 
44,026. 

298,928 
($7,612 

124,966. 

4,972,042' 
5,419,900' 
5,690,678 
5,8:^4,097 
5,805,921, 
5,525,122. 
5,104,6861 

«,i:^),a*a 

5,581, :i87' 
6.214,811 


6.17 

7.09, 

6.26i 

5.42! 

6.17i 

5.86 

7.68 

6.66 

6.5»> 

5.62 

6.40 

5.48 

6.15, 

7.04 

5.97 

7.82 

5.48 

6.12 

7.46. 

6.72, 

5.51 

5.65, 

6.19 

6.10' 

5.80 

7.42 

5.16 

5.34i 

5.98| 

6.671 

7.65i 

6  IK 

5.aS| 

7.59' 

6.18, 

6.04 

5.66' 

5.79: 

4.$)0' 

6.08 

7.12 

6.12 

5.99 

6.81 

6.10 

6  92 

7.:^i 

6  87 

6.:w' 

6.26 

6.21 

6.14 

6.0(5 

o.9;>i 

5. IK) 

5.79 

5.6:^ 

5.(^0 


Value. 


5,964 
9,765 

:i4,(>S2 
6,506 

16,279 
2,22:^ 

17,785 

1:^,5:^ 
6,810 

10.442 
4,811 
2,676 

48, 155 1 
7,7621 
4  :^15' 
8,228 

I5,:«)i, 

19,257 

12.980 

14,547 

16,111' 
5,198 
8,414 
4,013 
8,278 

17,857 
7,945 
1,766 
7,717, 
9,487. 

24,077i 
5,626' 

10,308 
9,728 

10,762 

10,660 
5,560 
2,6:^0 

20,974 
3,:326 

43,436 
3,109 

18,280 
6,704 
5,221 

:i4,975 
7,911 

14,621 

581,729' 
541,990' 
728,406' 
781,7()9 
894,112 
790,092 
847,378 
945,757, 
1,026,975' 
l,242,9f)2 


No. 


Colonies  of  Bees. 

Value  (in-  '    Value 
clud'g  outfits  per  hive. 


193 
4,559 

5,a']6 

5,781- 
3,1961 
:S,468 
:3,876 
4,874 
7,843 
6,955 
4,10)8 
4,524 
7,005 
5, 785 

()62 
1,049 
4,458 
9,705 
5,714 
7,716 
6,772 
7,669 
3,973 
1,762 
1,054 
11,6:^9 

335 
67 
4,342 
5,709 
2,809 
:^,645 

4:^3 

2  422 

6',088 

1,171 

7,385 

2,169 

6,2(J7 

1,385 

3,241 

4,395 

5,404 

1,276 

3,818 

1,9:^ 

3,410i 

4,0(M, 

201,064 
207,9:^6 
202,529 
202,247 
216, 7:u 
20:3,:i43 
190,080 
166,811 
1(50,076 
178,178 


i,:«8 

28,858 
:i:i790 
81,564 
18,5:^7 
18,700 
20,078 
29,731 
51,764 
42,286 
20,715' 
22,801 
4:3,2211 
3:3,842 

4,a51l 

6.997 
25,187 
58,2:30 
:30,627 
4:3,1:^2 
:W,199, 
:30,802; 
21,454: 
10,960 

5,354' 
62,385. 

1,9:36' 
:354 
24,489 
28,8:30 
19,888 
21,287 

2,862 
15,355 
30,426 

5,808 
46,230 
10,715! 
:30,583; 

6,:3Q9| 
17,6:31  j 
^,39:3; 

84,:5e9' 

8,256. 
22,259: 
11,899= 
22,1991 
24,831; 

1,146,502' 

1,180,165. 

1,160,523 

1,114,0991 

l,139,559i 

1,053,4&4 

998,049 

885,196 

854,4^ 

9:38,658 


6  88 

6  :3:3 

5  79 
5  46 
5  80 
5  40 

5  18 

6  10 
6  60 
6  OS 

4  97 

5  04 

6  17 

5  85 

6  12 
6  67 
5  65 


6 
5 
5 


00 
•My 
59 
05 
5  19 
5  40 
22 
08 

:36 

78 
28 

05 
08 


6 
5 
5 

5 

^ 
o 

5 

5 

mm 

i 


5  84 

6  61 
6  :34 

5  98 
4  96 

6  26 
4  94 
4  88 

4  02 

5  44 
4  (54 

6  29 
0  47 
6  83 
6  14 
6  51 
6  11 


o 
5 
5 

O 

5 
5 
5 
6 
5 
5 


70 
68 
68 
51 
2(5 
18 
25 
31 
Si 
42 
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FARM   PROPERTY,  IMPLEMENTS  AND  LIVE  STOCK. 

Table  XXIV.  Showing  by  County  Muniinpalities  of  Ontario  the  value  of  farm  lands,  build- 
ings, implements  and  live  stock  for  the  year  1904,' together  with  the  totals  for  the  Province 
for  the  past  ten  years  ;  also  the  aggregate  value  of  live  stock  sold  or  slaughtered  as  deter- 
mined from  Tables  xviii-xxii. 


Counties  and 
Districts. 


Algoma. . 

Brant 

Bruce . . . 
Carleton.. 
Dufferin  . 
Dundas. . 
Durham . 

Elgin 

Essex 


Land. 


Frontenac 

Glengarry 

Grenville 

Grey 

Plaldimand 

Haliburton 

Halton 

Hastings 

n  uron 

Lambton 

Lanark 

Leeds 

Lennox  and  Add . .  ■ 

Lincoln i 

M^nitoulin 

Middlesex 

Muskoka 

Nipissing 

Norfolk 

Northumberland  . 

Ontario 

Oxford 

Parrv  Sound 

Peef. 

Perth 

Peterborough 

Prescott 

Prince  Edward . . . 

Renfrew 

Russell 

Simcoe 

Stormont 

Victoria 

Waterloo 

Welland 

Wellington 

Wentwbrth 

York 

The  Province : 

1904 

1903 

1902 

1901 

1900 

18»9 

1>98 

1897 

XO«'\)  •••■••-•> 


4,204,800 
8,931,492 
2:^,627,074 
17,429,075 
10,5(J(J,0a4 
8,2(U,268 
18,ir>l,6:^| 
17,569,632 
17,900.462; 
10,18f5,999i 
8,224,743 
6,805,:^00 
23,730,069 
8,18(5,186 
1,204,744. 
9,:it4,784 
15,8(52,:^27 
30,624,ia5. 
26,a53.490i 
21,732,791, 
ll,190,a'«i 
11,60:^,247 
10,215,979: 
9,821,310 
1,317,691 
32,715,946 
2,478,45.3 
1,652,048' 
11,677,827, 
13,442,079, 
17,613,10^) 
21,617,812 
2,119,715 
ll,797,(K)0i 
22.710,428 
10,571,880i 
7,879,.'i02 
7,543,274: 
11,451,603 
6,020,28:^ 
27,683,114 
7,143,567 
12,:S12,W6 
13,052,1221 
8,455,8121 
22,511,265 
13,792,293 
25,860,079 

540,544,541 
620,809,475 
604,860,063 
685,354,294 
574,727,610 
563,271,777 
556,246,569 
554,054,552 
557,468,270 
^72.938,472 


Buildings. 


1,079,878 
4,570,113 
8,752,756 
6,302,717 
3,827,(J22 
3,759,520' 
5,4:i5,003| 
6,84:i,m)0' 
6,54«,467; 

3,822,()75 

3,i55,as:i 

10,429,119 

4,140,881 

449,00(5 

4,4^-),:^^:^ 

6,110,378' 
ll,908,:^71i 
9,045,075, 
7,218,417! 
4,:S(U,708, 
4,8:^,251  ■ 
4,515,76:^ 
4,278,013 
496,629 
11,969,884 
1,074,5:^7 
457,680; 
5,:^6,88:^! 
6,258,985 
7,:^50,8i)0| 
9,:^7,688, 
8(56,6051 
5,706,2671 
9,495,6921 
:^,4»),879i 
3,151,2:^41 
:i6(50,496 
4,315,200, 
1,908.029! 
10,707,:S99 
3,260,8:17 
4,:-J35,880 
5,970,145 
4,146,193 
9,235,028 
5,9^,427 
9,744,985 

257,995,484 
247,629,153 
237,289,668 
226,575,228 
219,488,370 
213,440,281 
210,054,:^96 
206,090,159 
205.2:^,429 
204,148,670 


Imple- 
ments. 


$ 

:iJM,091 

931,354 

2,156,:^17 

1,590,175 

a5:^,699 
ijO:^,:^^ 

1,365,376 
1,717,299 
1,873,193 
1,145,912 
1,096,110 

763,827 
2,822,452 
1,070,542 

159,75(5 

873,276 
1,881,376 
2,798,000 
2,56(5,(5(56 
2,029,207 
1,131^,145 
1,29:^,951 
1,190,201 
1,027,019! 

199,74:^ 
2,741,(U9 

:^2,717 

2i:^,724 
1,437,140 
l,a58,:«4 
1,748,042 
1.982,7:^ 

340,110 

i,:si7,8:« 

2,217,527 

970,618 

900,444] 
1,035,858 
1,384,040: 

661,903! 
2,971,892 

8:^6,818 
1,253,9:^1 
1,32:3,5561 

948,2:i5 
2,100,803| 
1,:«0,657 
2,186,552 

66.9J^,210 
63,996,190 
62,199,787 
59,897,513 
57,324,130 
54.994,857 
52,977,232 
51,299,0981 
50,730,:i")8 
50,944,385 


Live 
Stock. 


;  \'alue  of 
I  Live  Stock 
Total.  sold  or 

1     killed. 


886,575 
2,157,366 
6,559,&58 
3,708,56:^1 
2,925,998 
2,117,002 
3,436,694 
4,616,205 
4,071,778 
2,757,942j 
2,422,968, 
1,647,»20! 
7,817,512 
2,259,5651 

453,726 
2,167,778 
4,194,428 
8,:^9,741 
6,029,,345| 
5,320,858 
2,974,4051 
2,948,785! 
2,622,7731 
1,699,170; 

690,209, 
8,275,500 

874,425 

445,909 
2,742,412 
3,481,055 
4,933,:S08 
5,502,  (U9 

891,055 
3,089,220 
5,989,671 
2,591,88.3 
1,712,726 
1,795,415. 
3,275,295' 

1,307,250, 
7,295.525i 
1,737,722! 
3,411,017 
3,0.59,9451 
1,827,784- 
6,503,(52:? 
2,669,415| 
5,133,435 

163,:3&3,103 
154,:^27,267: 
140,544,8141 
129,496,261 
123,274,821 
115,806,445 
103,744,223 
93,649,804 
96,857,566 
ia3,958,047 


6,5(5,5,^44 
16,590,:^i") 
41,096,605 
29,030,5:^' 
18,273,413' 
15,175,170' 
23,391,7101 
30,746,22(5' 
:^0,393,900 
17,a57,046' 
15,566,49(5] 
12,:372,430; 
44,799,1521 
15,657,174, 

2,267,232 
16,881,171 
28,048.5091 
5:^680,277; 
44,2J4,576 

:^^,:?0i,273 

19,062,291 
20,771,2:U 
18.544,716 
16,825,512 

2,704,272; 
55,702,959' 

4,790,132 

2,769,361 
21,204,262 
24,840,453 
:31,545,:i46 
38,410,88(5 

4,217,485 
21,910,925 
40,413,:318i 
17.624,2(50| 
1:^,643.7061 
14,0:i5,04;Sj 
20,426,1381 

9,897,4551 
48,557,930! 
12,978,944: 
21,31:3,7771 
2:3,405,768; 
15,378,0^ 
40,:350,719 
2:3,77(5,792 
42,925,051 

1,127,915,:3:38 

1,086,822,085' 

1,044,894,:3:32; 

1,001,32:3,296' 

974,814,931, 

947,5i:3,360: 

923,022,420' 

905.09:3,613; 

910,291, 62:r 

9:31,989,574' 


$ 

227,6J)2 

792,029 

2,820,022 

1,180,157 

1,048,122 

520,863 

1,19«),528 

2.175,258 

1,7W),975 

(58:3,08:3 

517,911 

432,4.59 

:3, 184,581 

806,218 

118.853 

866,947 

l,085,a58 

:3,  ,58:3, 987 

2,:3(5:3,005 

2,1:39,079 

991,913 

799,445 

7(i0,6()0 

.582,802 

197,943 

,S,,507,828 

227,516 

97,297 

1,066,195 

1,093,822 

1,921,599 

2,148,-512 

232.8:39 

1,187,883 

2,526,448 

77.5,364 

394,190 

477,944 

807,156 

2:3:^,143 

2,(572,2.55 

:389, 1:32 

1,0(53.005 
1,660,:383 

.590,136 
3,281,046 

aS8,703 
2,064,617 

60,095,412 
59,13:30,931 
5:3,08:3,.395 
46,  .592, 103 
41.642,617 
:38,457,018 
:34,4,50,583 
29,75:3,.599 
28,748,995 
29,:301.131 
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FARM  VALUES  AND  RENTALS. 

Tabl^XXV. — Showing  by  Counts  Municipalities  of  Ontario,  average  values  per  acre  of  farm 
property  in  1904  and  rentals  of  leased  farms  based  upon  ( 1 )  the  total  acreage  occupied,  and 
(2)  the  area  cleared,  together  with  the  average  for  tne  Province  for  the  past  ten  yearp. 


Counties 

and 
Districts. 


Farm  values,  average  per  acre  occupied. 


Algoma 

Brant 

Bruce 

Carleton 

Dufferin 

Dundas 

Durham   

Elgin 

Essex 

Frontenac    

Glengarry 

Grenville  

Grey   

Haldimand    

Haliburton 

Halton   

Hastings 

Huron 

Kent 

Lambton 

Lanark 

Leeds 

Lennox  &  Addington 

Lincoln 

Manitoulin 

Middlesex  

Muskoka 

Nipissing   

Norfolk 

Northumberland   

Ontario 

Oxfoid 

Parry  Sound 

Peel  

Perth 

Peterborough   

Prescott 

Prince  Edward 

Renfrew 

Russell   

Simcoe 

Stormont  

Victoria 

Waterloo  ...     , 

Welland 

Wellington 

Wentworth   

York 

The  Province  : 

1904 

1903 

1902 

1901 

1900 

1899 

1898 

1897  

1896 

1895 


Land. 


$  c. 

4  38 
41  36 
25  64 
30  83 
29  69 

34  77 

35  47 

40  22 

41  82 

14  79 
28  50 
24  08 
^  24 
20  18 

2  13 
41  63 

15  04 
38  30 
46  85 
32  95 

16  56 
24  72 
23  15 
61  42 

5  28 
43  17 


4 
3 


43 

58 


29  25 

30  76 

35  05 
45  84 

3  63 
40  76 
43  83 
18  59 
26  99 
32  46 
11  13 

24  06 
28  66 
28  57 
20  35 
42  52 
37  09 

36  80 
50  70 
48  09 

26  53 

25  95 
25  49 
24  76 
24  37 
24  02 
23  78 

23  72 

24  06 
24  79 


Build, 
ings. 


$  c. 
1  13 

21  16 
9  50 

11  15 

10  75 
15  82 

14  65 

15  66 
15  30 

5  61 

13  25 

11  59 
9  78 

14  76 
79 

20  02 

5  79 

14  89 

15  90 

10  94: 

6  46 
10  22 
10  24 

22  39 
1  99 

16  80 
1  92 

99 

13  39 

14  32 

14  63 
19  74 

1  48 
19  72 
18  33 

6  15 

10  80 

15  75 
4  19 

7  62 

11  08 

13  04 

7  16 
10  47 
18  20 

14  71 

21  99 
18  12 

10  69 

10  35 

10  00 

9  59 

9  31 

9  10 

8  98 
8  82 
8  85 
8  83 


Imple-      Live    |  Total, 
ments.  :   stock.   , 


$  c. 
41 
4  31 
2  34 
2  81 


2 

4 


4 

1 


3 
1 
3 
4 
3 
1 
2 
2 
6 


68 
35 
3  68 
3  93 
37 
66 
3  80 
2  80 

2  64 

3  82 
28 
89 
78 
50 
51 
08 
68 
74 
70 
38 
80 
62 
65 
46 
60 
79 
47 
20 
58 
55 
28 
70 
08 
46 
34 
65 
07 
34 
07 
31 
16 
34 
89 
06 


3 
3 
3 
4 

4 
4 
1 
3 
4 
1 
2 
3 
3 
2 
4 
4 
3 
4 
4 


2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 


73 
67 
62 
53 
43 
34 
26 
20 

19i 
20> 


$  c. 

92 

9  99 

7  12 
6  56 

8  22 

8  90 

9  27 
10  56 

9  51 
4  00 
8  39 

6  05 

7  33 

8  05 
80 

9  66 

3  98 
10  44 
10  60 

8  06 

4  40 
6  23 

5  94 

8  89 
2  77 

10  92 
1  66 

97 

6  87 

7  96 

9  81 

11  67 
1  52 

10  67 

11  56 
4 

•^ 

o 
7 
3 
5 

7 


66 
87 
73 
18 
22 
65 
6  95 

5  64 
9  96 

8  01 
10  36 

9  81 
9  55 

6  77 
6  45 
5  93 
5  48 


5 

4 
4 
4 
4 
4 


23 
94 
44; 

or 
18! 

50l 


$  c. 
6  84 

76  82 

44  60 
51  35 
51  34 
63  84 
63  07 

70  37 

71  00 
26  06 
53  94 

45  42 

41  99 
65  81 

4  00 
75  20 
26  59 
67  13 

77  86 

55  03 
29  10 
43  91 

42  03 
88  08 
10  Si 
73  61 

8  56 

6  00 
53  11 

56  83 
62  96 
81  45 

7  21 

75  70 

78  00 
31  00 

46  74 
60  40 
19  84 
39  55 

50  35 

51  90 
35  22 

76  26 
67  46 
04  27 
87  39 

79  82 


Rent  per  acre 
on  land. 


^5  8=^-3 


?s-g  Occu-  Clear- 


46  72 

45  42 

44  04 

42  36 

41  34 

40  40 

39  46 

38  75 

39  28 

40  32 

pied. 


$  c. 

33  23 

40  52 

32  16 

37  08 

30  37 

41  60! 

34  55 

39  09 

40  11 
28  57 

38  13 

31  45 
31  50 

31  90 

27  42 

42  57 

28  55 

35  96 

39  45 

33  24 

26  35 

32  46 

29  08 

42  95 

33  39 

36  75 

37  81 

32  36 
36  06 

33  33 

38  80 

43  27 

30  26 

39  17 

40  63 

28  51 
30  67 

33  37 

27  65 

35  21 

34  06 
30  10 
32  66 

41  45 

sa  05 

36  89 
46  83 
38  89 

35  29 
^4  15 
32  43 
30  96 
30  09 

29  31 

28  23 
27  31 

27  84 

28  89 


ed. 


1  c. 

81 

2  46 

1  64 
97 
80 
13 

2  18 
2  46 

52 
62 


1 
1 
2 


2 

1 


1  67 


1 
1 
1 


1 
2 


26 
36 
74 
61 

2  00 

10 


2  77 


1 
1 
1 
1 
2 


65 
48 
54 
47 
14 
56 
2  11 
60 
64 

1  92 

2  01 
2  29 
2  64 

44 
2  29 
2  20 


a5 
m 

17 
17 
78 
H4i 
48! 

1  96i 

2  23i 
1  68' 

1  95' 

2  43l 
2  79i 


1 
1 
2 

1 
1 
1 
1 


1  91 

1  89 

1  85 

1  82 

1  80 

1  77 

1  76 

1  73 

1  88 

1  87 

$  c. 

2  17 
2  86 
2  10 
2  43 
2  23 
2  89 
2  59 


S 
3 
2 
2 
1 
1 
2 
1 
2 
1 


02 
07 
09 
33 
79 
83 
14 
19 
H4 
88 


2  46 

3  26 
2  22 
2  07 


2 
1 
2 
1 
2 


21 
89 
56 
46 
58 
2  12 
1.73 
2  44 
2  48 

2  75 

3  09 

1  74 

2  78 
2  53 
2  15 

53 
51 


2 

o 


2 
2 


12 
18 
37 
03 
2  66 
2  64 

1  86 

2  46 

2  88 

3  23 

2  40 
2  47 
2  47 
2  46 
48 
61 
60 
44 
54 
59 


2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
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MARKET  PRICES. 

Table  XXVI.  The  following  table  is  compiled  from  thirty-six  well  distributed  market  f)ointe 
from  quotations  in  the  local  press.  The  figures  for  the  four  months,  September-December, 
1904,  are  also  given,  together  with  the  average  price  for  the  past  ten  vears,  and  the  average 
for  twenty-three  years,  1882-1904.  x—  .        i  -vb 


Counties  and 
Districts, 


Barrie 

Belleville 

Bracebridge  .... 

Brampton 

Brantford 

Brockville 

Chatham 

Cornwall 

Dunnville 

Essex 

Forest ^ 

Goderich     

Ouelph 

Hamilton 

Kingston 

Lindsay 

London 

Morrisburg 

Mount  Forest 

Oakville 

Orange  ville 

Ottawa 

Owen  Sound 

Pembroke 

Perth 

Peterborough 

Picton 

St.  Thomas 

Simcoe    i 

Stratford 

Toronto 

Walkerton 

Waterloo 

Welland 

Whitby 

Woodfitook 

The  Province : 

September . . . 

October 

November . . . 

December  . . . 


CtS.     : 

97.2 
94.8 


a"* 


cts. 


cts. 

40.3 

45.3 


98.8 
93.5 


104.4 


86.6 
93.5 


cts. 
32.2 
31.3 
48.035.2 
46.132.4 
42.530.7 
58.337.5 


142.7 


28.5 


101.0   101.0 

105.0 

100.0 
97.9     98.2 
99.4     93.9 

101.5; 

99.6  92.2 
96.9     91.4 

100. 9| 

90.0!  90.0 
99.2  92.2 
98.8     97.1 

96.8  96.8 

86.3 

97.8, 

96.9;  96.0 
77.5:  87.5 
98.31  98.8 
90.0'    90.0 

101.3 

90.7 
99  4 

102^2!  i66!6 

100. 5| 

100.0  

103.6   103.6 

95.9  95.4 
101.21 


'50.033.6 
43.530.9 


40.0 
40.0 


30.0 
30.3 


40.6:29.4 


42.8 
46.5 
44.1 
38.8 
43.7 


33.1 
36.1 
33.1 
29.8 
33.0 
32.6 
38.031.0 
44.334.0 
40.430.1 
53.6|37.5 
43.4ia4.4 
44.835.8 


49.0 


31.4 


98. li  93.2 

99.2.  94.8 

99.4  94.3 

98.2  90.6 


1904 

1903 

1902 

1901 

1900 

1899 

1898 

1897 

1896 

1895 

1882-1904 


40.432.2 

42.031.7 

42.5|30.1 

41.0  30.3 

38.028.5 

i48.4'36.0 

40.030.6 

42.7,32.4 

46.413:^.2 

40.8  29. 7i 

42.132.0 

43.0I32.7! 
43.5131.9' 
44.432.2 
43.932.3 


98.7. 

75. 1| 

70.7 

66.1 

66.4 

66.7 

69.4 

78.2 

71.0 

69.3 

78.6 


94 
74 
69 
66 
67 
66 
69 
78 
70 
69 
80 


.2 

.4 
.6 
.8 
.5 
.5 
.2 
.6 
.6 
.8 


43. 
42. 
45. 
45. 

:«. 
39. 

38. 
27. 
31 
40 


7  32.3 
129.3 
184.8 
0136.2 
9  26.5 


.9i47 


.527.7 
,025.8 
,0'22.6 
.6120.0' 
,0'29.1 
231.5 


*  Average  for  the  thirteen  years  1882-1901. 
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CHEESE  FACTORIES. 


])aid  to  pat 
for  the  Province  for  the  past  ten  year?. 


Counties  and 
Districts. 


Brant 

Bruce 

Carleton 

Dufferin 

Dundas 

Durham 

p]]gin * 

Epsex 

Frontenac 

Glengarry 

Grenville 

Grey *. 

Haldimand 

Haliburton 

Hastings 

Huron 

Kent 

Lambton 

Lanark 

Leeds 

Lennox  and  Addington. 

Lincoln i 

Middlesex 

Muskoka 

Norfolk 

Northumberland 

Ontario 

Oxford 

Peel 

Perth 

Peterborough 

Prescott 

Prince  Edward 1 

Renfrew | 

Russell 

Simcoe ' 

Stormont ' 

Victoria ' 

Waterloo 

Welland 

Wellington 

Wentworth 

York 

The  Province : 

1904. . . . '. 

1903 

1902 

1901 

1900 

1899 

1898 

1897 

1896 

1895 


"^  c 


Quantity  of 


Milk  used. 


71 
12| 
501 
4l 
78' 
11 
20 
2 
09 
68 
39 
3 
9 
4 
97 

7; 
11 

46 
88 

:30 

5 

80 

1 

22 

39 

2 

42 

2 

24 

40 

67 

23 

24 

56 

9 

46 

17 

8 

3 

?i 
6' 

2- 


,141 

,126 

,127 

,167 

,173 

,20311 

,187ll 

,1611 

,1471 

,1641 


.m>' 


10,323,:^)4 
12,493,859 
65,225,445 

3,874,173 

107,119,799 

13,272,838 

45,226,3651 

1.000,000' 
88,819,4531 
.69,536,071 
50,907,941 

1,720,000 
12,783,205 

1,591,724 
150,983,185 

8,430,873 

1,087,151' 

14,251,126 

65,032,6161 

136,270,994 

68,582,096 

8,300,476 

56,991,871 

267,601 

36,000,740 

71,a50,929 

1,209,550 
119,475,723 

1,253,523 
48,530,024 
56,384,963 
57,005,867 
54,035,244 
23,608,451 
53,058,128 

4,251,604 
65,998,816 
19,591,234 

5,316,400 

3,682,948 
13,099,364 
10,012,304 

1,157,146 

,639,121,124 
,734,676,167 
,537,532,591 
,434,540,520 
,366,433,199 
,311,530,927 
,374,399,482 
,465,937,148 
,108,124,659 
,174,008,592 


Cheest' 
made. 


tt)S. 

944,020 
1,179,060 
6,252,005 
.  355,161 
10,373,829 
1,220,419 
4,164,727 

100,000 
8,464,362i 
6,705,429; 
4,784,807] 

160,000l 
1,191,207' 

152,792; 
14,190,082, 

787,311 

104,399, 

1,346,528 

6,118,582, 

12,863,813 

6,612,220 

775,039: 

5,255,769 

25,924 

3,418,233 

6,514,814: 

113,928 
10,931,794! 

119,664, 
4,516,434 
5,199,4521 
5,559,652 
5,144,487 
2,286,251 
5,236,928 

401,243 
6,358,715 
1,844,990 

494,629! 

349,8671 
1,218,135! 

931,817 

110,920; 

154,879,438 
165,306,573, 
146,805,776j 
134,942,517 
127,789,543 
123,323,923 
128,116,924 
137,362,916 
104,393,985 
109,230,340 


Gross  value 

of 

cheese. 


$    I 
80,2551 
97,204i 
615,378 
29,304 
857,406 
101,094 
345,058 
8,000 
702,923 
578,810 
402,882 
13,000 
101,716 
12,600 
1,180,077 
65,471 
8,386 
110,840 
513,171 
1,076,426 
547,5o6i 
63,098, 
440,146; 
2,413' 
280,987. 
534,373 
9,994i 
922,102 
9,911 
381,827 
434,729 
454,437 
431,598 
188,717 
433,563 
32,918 
526,041 
155,077 
41,41i; 
28,460 
102,143 
77,117 
9,500 

12,908,118 
17,203,233 
14,792,924 
12,269,073 
13,023,025; 
12,120,887 
10,252,240 
11,719,468 
8,646,735 
8,607,389 


ir  s  :« 


387 

845 

2,237 

282 

2,393 

7W 

1,762 

lOOl 

2,587 

2,097 

1,647 

150 

8:^5' 

96! 

4,421' 

554 

150 

1,081 

2,314 

2,932 

2,454 

636 

2,173 

26 

2,095 

2,549 

107 

3,290 

39 

2,089 

2,239 

1,954 

1,976 

1,278 

1,740 

360 

1,779 

997 

352' 

310' 

771 

533 

74 1 

57,485! 

57,102 

55,843 

59,377 

59,294 

60,443 

65,121 

66,104 

57,6361 

65,661 


69,814 

84,(KI7 

441,617 

24,799 

744,:is;^ 

87,267 

301,662 

6,902 

607,784 

501,563 

a48,862 

11,070 

87,492 

10,229 

1,044,988 

57,039 

7,029 

94,103 

444,704 

942,825 

467,879 

55,309 

384,a« 

1,959 

248,52:$ 

464,839 

8,277 

817,1:^5 

8,458 

49,252 

375,923 

388,331 

371,35(5 

156,765 

373,28t5 

26,:^ 

459,465 

132,:U7 

'35,89:S 

3,677 

89,5a3 

65,726 

7,9R) 

10,904,159 

16,393,250 

13,153,255 

10,814,538 

11,682,470 

10,682,193 

8,417,535 

9,709,004 

7,040,927 

6,922,962 
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CROPS  IN  THE  NORTHWEST  TERRITORIES. 


Year. 


IK9S 

18^)9 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1908 

1904 


Spring  Wheat. 


Oats 


Harlev. 


Flax. 


Aeren.        BiLsliels.      Acivs.      Bu.sheis.   i    A<res.   ,  Bushels.   |   Acres. 


307,580; 
368,523 
412,8r)4i 
504.697 
625,728 
887,284 
957,258 


5,542,478! 

6,915,628; 

4,028,294; 
12,808.447| 
18.956,850' 
16,029,149, 
16,723,412 


105,077; 

184,988 

175,489, 

229,4891 

810,867 

440,662 

528,684 


3,040,807 
4,686,086 
4,226,152 
11,018,066; 
10,661,295 
14,179,705' 
16,885.519 


17,092! 
14,276; 
17,044 
24,702i 
86,445 
68,974' 
86.154 


449,512 
387,421 
;i58,216 
795,100 
870,417 
1,842,824 
2,205,434 


Buelielp. 


17,067| 
32,431; 
16,2(>4' 


158,185 
292,852 
171,279 


CROPS  IN  :\rANITOBA. 


Wlieat. 


r)ats. 


Barley. 


Elax. 


Tear . 


Acres.         Bushels.      Acres.       Bushels.      Acres.       Bushels.      Acres.      Bushels. 


1SS9 628,245 

1890 746,058 

1891 916,614 

1892 875,990 

1898 1,008, 640f 

1894 1,010,186 

1895 ■  1,140,276 

1896 999,598, 

1897 1,290,8821 

1898 1  1,488,232, 

1899 1,629,995 

1900 1,457,896, 

1901 2,011,885 

1902 '  2,039,940 

1W3 2,442,873 

1904 2.412,235' 


7,201,519 
14,655,769 
28,191,599 
14,458,8851 
15,615,928 
17,172,8^8 
32,775,088 
14,871,806; 
18,261,950 
25,818,745 
27,922,280- 
13,025,252 
50,502,085' 
58,077,267 
40,116,878, 
89,162,458! 


218,744 

2:i5,584i 

805,644 

882,974' 

888,529 

418,686 

482, 658 1 

442,445 

468,141 

514,824, 

575,186 

429,108 

689,951 

725,060' 

855,431 

948,574 


3,415,104 

9,513,448 
14,752,60i9 
11,654,090 

9,828,985 
11,907,854 
22,555,788 
12,502,818 
10,629.518 
17,808,252 
22,318,878 

8,814,812 
27,796,588 
34,478,160 
33,035,774 
36,289,970 


80,288, 
66,0:?5 
89,8281 
97,644 
114.762! 
119,5281 
158,889' 
127,885' 
158,266, 
158,058; 
182,912' 
155,111 
191,0091 
329,790; 
326,537| 
361,004; 


1,051 
2,0<59 
8,197 
2,881 
2,547 
2,981 
5,(i45 
8,171 
8,188 
4,277 
5,879 
2,989 
6,586 

11,848 
8,707 

11,177 


551 
415 
876 
676 
658 
716 
086 
747 
602 
927 
156 
477 
155 
422 
252 
970 


9,787 
30,500 


21,780; 
20,437 
20,978 
41,200 
55,900 
35,428' 


116.454 
88M,000 
l,2cS  1,854 
259,148 
247,836 
850.000 
804,420 
H)4,313 
266,420 
564,440 
586,950 
464,106 


Year. 


1898 

1894 

1895 

1S9« 

1897. 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901. 

1902. 

1903. 

1904. 


CROPS  IN   MANITOBA.— Cw?</«w^d. 


Rve. 


Peas 


Potatoes. 


Root,«. 


Acres.       Bushels.      Acres.      Bushels.  '  Acres.      Bushels. 


2,229! 


3,217 
2,480 
2,707 
2,569 
4,899 
6,293 


29,422 
59,924 
81,082 
52,255 
48,344 
63,860 
64,340 
25,792 
62,261 
49,900 
88,182 
126,860 


1,366 
780 
879 
1,696 
2,367 
2,662 


18,4341 
28,229. 
23,3881 
33,380 
31,880 
20,490 
9,048 
16,349 
34,154 
41,483 
61,240 


16,716| 

12,260 

13,576; 

19,781' 

19,1511 

16,880 

24,429 

22,005 

27,198 

24,471 


1,649,385 
2,036,336 
4,042,662 
1,962,490 
2,033,298 
3,253,038 
3,226,395 
2,226,880 
4,797,433 
3,469,326 
4,767,000 
3,799,669 


Acres.   I  Bushels. 


20,919! 

7,880' 

6,785| 

6,715! 

6,130j 

8,448' 

10,079, 

7,482 

10.214! 

12,175 

12,261 

14,870 


3,896,798 
1,841,942 
2,285,283 
1,898,805 
1,220,070 
2,471,716 
2,670,108 
1,462,780 
2,926,362 
3,230,995 
3,462,340 
3,741,680 
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AGRICULTURAL  STATISTICS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Whbat. 


Year. 


1904 
1903 
1902 
1901 
1900 
1899 
1898 
1897 
1896 
1895 
1894 
1893 
1892 
1891 


44,074,876 
49,464,967 
46,202,424 
49,896,514 
42,496,385 
44,592,516 
44,056,278 
39,466,066 
34,618,646 
34,047,332 
34,882,436 
34,629,418 
38,654,430 
39,916,897 


Bushels. 


562,399,617 
637,821.836 
670,063,008 
748,460,218 
522,229,506 
647,303,846 
676,148,705 
530,149,168 
427,684,346 
467,102,947 
460,267,416 
396,131,726 
616,949,000 
611,780,000 


Averace 

yield 
per  acre. 


12.5 
12.9 
14.6 
15.0 
12.3 
12.3 
15.3 
13.4 
12.4 
13.7 
13.2 
11.4 
13.4 
15.3 


Total  Tahie. 


510,489,874 
443,024,826 
422,224,117 
467,350,156 
323,525,177 
319,545,259 
392,770,320 
428,547,121 
310,602,539 
237,938,998 
226,902,025 
213,171,381 
322,111,881 
513,472.711 


Corn. 


Year. 


1904. 
1903. 
1902. 
1901. 
1900. 
1899. 
1898. 
1897. 
1896. 
1895. 
1894. 
1893. 
1892. 
1891. 
1881. 


Acres. 


92,231,581 
88,091,993 
94,043,613 
91,349,928 
83,320,872 
82,108,587 
77,721,781 
80,095,051 
81,027,166 
82,075,830 
62,582,269 
72,036,465 
70,626,668 
76,204,615 
64,262,025 


Bushels. 


2,467,480,934 
2,244,176,926 
2,623,648,312 
1,622,519,891 
2,105,102,526 
2,078,143,933 
1,924,184,660 
1,902,967,933 
2,283,876,165 
2.161,138,680 
1,212,770,052 
1,619,496,131 
1,628,464,000 
2,060,164,000 
1,194,916,000 


Average 

yield 
per  acre. 


26.8 

26.5 

26.8 

16.7 

25.3 

26.3 

24.8 

23.8 
28.2 
26.2 
19.4 
22.6 
23.1 
27.0 
18.6 


Total  value. 


1,087,461,440 
952,868,801 

1,017,017,349 
921,555,763 
751,220,034 
629,210,110 
552,023,428 
501,072,a52 
491,006,967 
544,9a5,534 
654,719,162 
591,626,627 
642,146,630 
836,439,228 
759,482,170 


Other  Croi*s. 


1904. 


Acres. 


Oats 

Barley 

Rye   

Buckwheat 


27,842,669 

6,145,878 

1,792,673 

793,625 


Bushels. 


894,595,552 

139,748,958 

27,241,515 

15,008,336 


1903. 


Acres. 


27,638,126 

4,993,137 

1,906,894 

804,393 


Bushels. 


784,094,199 

131,861,391 

29,  ,363, 416 

14,243,644 


Acres. 


190:^. 


28,663,144 

4,661,063 

1,978,648 

804,889 


Bushelp. 


987,842,712 

134,964,023 

33,630,592 

14,629,770 


PART  II.— CHATTEL  MORTGAGES. 


Table  showing?  by  County  Municipalities  of  Ontario  the  total  number  and  amount  of  Chattel 
Mortgages  on  record  and  undisirharged  on  December  3l8t,  1904,  against  (1)  all  occupations, 
(2)  farmers ;  together  with  totals  for  the  Province  for  the  past  ten  years. 


Counties  and  Districts. 


Chattel  Mortgages  against  all 
occupations. 


To  secure  existing 
debt. 


For  future 
indorsation . 


Chattel  Mortgages  against 
Farmers. 


Algoma 

Brant 

Bruce 

Carleton  

Duiferin   

Elgin 

Essex 

Frontenac 

Grey 

Haldimand 

Haliburton 

Halton 

HasUngs 

Huron 

Kent   

Lambton 

Lanark  

Leeds  and  Grenville 

Lennox  and  Addington 

Lincoln 

Manitoulin 

Middlesex   

Muskoka  ...    

Nipiasing 

Norfolk : 

Northumberland  and  Durham. 

Ontario 

Oxford 

Parry  Sound 

Peel 

Perth 

Peterborough 

Prescott  and  Russell 

Prince  Edward 

Rainy  River 

Renfrew 

Simcoe 

Stormont,  DundasA  Glengarry 

Thunder  Bay 

Victoria 

Waterloo 

Welland 

Wellington 

Wentworth  

York 

The  Province :  i 

1904 ! 

1903 ' 

in02  

1901 

1900 

18^) 

1898 

1897 

1896 

1895 


No. 


225 
339 
453 
645 
129 
426 
738 
330 
631 
122 

61 

70 
593 
263 
773 
530 
155 
317 
205 
155 
103 
449 
221 
413 
211 
415 
237 
188 
177 

88 
146 
220 
147 
113 

94 

,  245 

593 

271 

49 
165 
193 
201 
223 
921 
2,325 

16,568 
14,885 
15,684 
16,299 
17,321 
18,216 
19,526 
21,144 
21,402 
22,018 


Amount.  I  No. 


Amount. 


$ 

*1,116,658 

246,317 

185,435 

792,846 

53,345 
170,034 
508,571 
127,228 
426,769 

68,025 

13,090 

44,730 
276,248 
229,498 
216,118 
307,413 

61,663 
136,952 

94,064 
191,439 

34,300 

246,937 

185,415 

t2,lll,366 

t    434,963 

240,065 

156,918 

184,586 

§  543,083 

39,820 

70,042 
138,899 

55,134 
165,207 
H  204,253 
119,410 
601,822 
130,363 

61,195 

80,043 
158,681 
189,470 
184,282 
434,774 
1,620,269 

13,656,740 
14,354,605 
10,890,615 
10,613,564 
11,669,806 
11,067,664 
12.001,075! 
13,004,342i 
13,180,205' 
10,555,9221 


6 

$ 

78,500 

4 
1 

4,785 
5J)0 

1 

1,500 

12 
1 
2 
4 
2 
1 
3 
4 

1,250 
25 

616 
1,267 

200 

168 
3,810 

551 

4 
1 

9,696 
488 

5 

2,469 

2 

772 

1 

103 

9 

"7 
3 
2 

•  •  •  • 

20,674 

'1*1*596 

2,237 

283 

i2 

311,277 

94 
187 
142 
247 
307 
291 
283 
382 
387 
373 


1 


20,000 

472,761 
491,978 
,099,188 
237,445, 
499,184 
324,628 
281,142 
377,853 
381,511 
456,398 


To  secure  exist- 
ing debt. 


No.  I  Amount. 


For  future 
indorsation . 


No. 


123 

116 

291 

82 

108 

201 

318 

163 

478 

91 

51 

30 

443 

116 

592 

351 

72 

191 

115 

44 

82 

140 

111 

207 

158 

298 

145 

59 

76 

63 

71 

112 

98 

66 

22 

171 

396 

166 

13 

114 

50 

81 

88 

137 

201 

7,100 

7,085 

7,193 

7,757 

8,440 

9,392 

10,514 

11,902 

11,638 

12,121 


I 

38,629 
75,711 
98,895 
28,726 
38,631 
81,117 
99,305 
43,365 

140,791 

34,597 

6,605 

10,615 

134,900 
65,115 

142,012 

112,902 
24,364 
54;596 
44,601 
16,025 
12,989 
76,138 
27,408 
40,741 
34,365 

157,420 
71,802 
22,425 
11,294 
27,540 
35,890 
63,306 
30,799 
37,228 
5,291 
71,911 

147,712 
73,932 
3,047, 
38,2171 
32,209 
18,700 
53,282 
60,403 

113,644 

2,559,195 
2,548,758 
2,616,538 
2,854,759 
3,110,543 
2,988,853 
3,547,554 
3,889,190 
3,826,582 
3,711,338 


Amt. 


42 
88 
42 
134 
121 
124 
117 
201 
20(> 
167! 


$ 


2 

16,760 

12 

1,250 

4 
2 
1 
1 
2 

1,267 
200 
168 
150 
251 

4 

2,369 

2 

772 

.... 

i63 

374 


100 
500 
283 


1,497 


25,034 
19,446 
21,:^7 
30,207 
30,840 
34,798 
32,943 
44,410 
51,416 
56,258 


*  Including  '2  mining  companies  for  f269.000  and  10  lumbermen  for  $71 1,815. 
t  Including  12  lumbermen  for  «1. 938, 482.  1  Including  1  Doc-k  Co.  for  f876.000. 

«  Including  23  lumbermen  for  $492,902.  ^  Including  4  mining  companie-s  for  $93,800. 

II  Including  1  (  otton  Co.  for  $300,000. 


INDEX. 

1904. 


Acreage :    Total  assessed,    fi4 — Crops,   32. 
Apples :    34. 

Barley:   Description,  10 — Statistics.  2f>. 
Beans:   Description,  10 — Statistics,  27. 
Bees  :    Review,   16 — Colonies,  40. 
Buckwheat:     Description,    11 — Statistics, 

28. 
Buildings:    40,  41. 

Carrots:    Description,    13 — Statistics,  30. 
Cattle  :    Review,   15 — Statistics,  36. 
Chattel  Mortgages :    47. 
Cheese  factories :    17,  44. 
Ck  nred  lands  :   24. 
Clover  seed :    11. 

Corn :    Description,  11-  Statistics,  29. 
Creameries :    17. 

Crops:    Area,  32 — Ratio  per  1,000  acres 
cleared,  33— value.   32. 

Dairy:   Review,  IG- -Cheese  factories,  17, 
44-  Creameries,  17. 

Fall   plowinp; :    1.^. 

Flax:    14. 

Fruit  and  Fruit  Trees:    Review,    13., 

Hay:    Description,   11 — Statistics,   32. 
Hops :     14. 
Horses :    35. 

Implements:    40.  41. 

Labor  and  wa.c;es:    18. 
Lands:    Areas,    24 — Values,    40,  41. 
Live    Stock :     Condition    of,    15 — Values, 
16.    40. 

Mangel- Wurzels  :     Description,     13 — Sta- 
tistics, 31. 
Manitoba :    Crops  in,  46. 
Market  nrices :    42. 


Northwest  Territories :   Crops  mi,  46. 

Oats:    Description.  10 — Statistics.  26. 
Orchard  and  Garden :    13,  34. 

Pasture  lands:   34. 
Pc^as  :   Description,  10 — Statistics,  27. 
Potatoes  :   Description,  13 — Statistics,  30. 
Poultry :    Review,  15— -Statistics,  39. 

Rainfall:    7,  21. 

Rape :    14. 

Roots :    13. 

Rye:   Description,  10 — Statistics,  28. 

Seeding :    9. 
.Sheep  :    37. 
Sugar  beets :    13. 
Sunshine :  8,  22. 
Swine :    38. 

Temperature :   7,  19. 

Thrashing  and  Marketing :    14. 

Tobacco :    14. 

Turnips:    Description.   1*^ — Statistics,  31. 

United  States :  Agricultural  Statistics,  41. 

Values :    Farm  property,  40 — Live  Stock. 

40— Crops,  32,  42. 
Vegetation :   9. 
Vineyard :   34. 

Wastelands  (swamp,  marsh,  etc.):  24. 

Weather  :  Temperature,  7,  19 — Sunshine, 
8.  22— Rain  and  Snow,  7,  21— Toronto 
Observatory,    23. 

W^heat,  Fall:  Description,  9 — Statistics, 
25. 

Wheat,  Spring:  Description,  10 — Statis- 
tics, 25. 

W^oodland:    24. 

Wool:   40. 
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PART  III.— MUNICIPAL  STATISTICS. 


POPULATION,  ASSESSMENT  AND  MUNICIPAL  DEBT. 

The  following  statement  is  compiled  from  the  summarized  tables  and  gives  population,  total 
assessment,  amount  of  taxes  imposed,  the  amount  of  debenture  and  floating  debt,  all  munici- 
palities of  the  Province  for  the  nineteen  yeai^,  1886-1904. 


Year. 


Popula- 
tion. 


Taxes  imposed  for  all 
purposes. 


Total 
assessment. 


Total. 


Rate 

per 

head. 


Mills 
on  the 
dollar. 


Debenture  debt. 


Total. 


Rate 

j>er 

head. 


Floating 
debt. 


1904.. 
1903.. 
1902.. 
1901.. 
1900.. 
1899.. 
1898. . 
1897.. 
1896.. 
1895.. 
1894.. 
1893.. 
1892.. 
1891 . . 
1890.. 
1889.. 
1888.. 
1887.. 
1886.. 


2,076,970 

2,056,516 

2,037,267 

2,028,889 

2,013,860 

2,010,748 

2,001,350 

1,990,977 

1,972,286 

1,957,390 

1,936,219  ! 

1,910,059 

1,909,527 

1,922,121  , 

1,917,544 

1,906,901  I 

1,880,145 

1,848,457  i 

1,828,495 


906,105,659 

888,495,028 

859,943,2(^3 

835,697,607 

822,435,670 

816,765,473  ; 

809,184,833 

803,625,377 

814,917,633 

821,466,166 

826,179,370 

825,580,052 

825,211,127 

818.847,394 

798,616,271 

761,905,816 

748,654,570 

717,311,938 

694,380,659 


15,553,950 
14,764,032 
14,146,831 
13,341,355 
12,992,821 
12,535,284 
12,222,966 
12,206,325 
12,122.785 
12,316,429 
12,320,312 
12,512,660 
11,803,570 
11,767,748 
10,897,485 
10,249,198 
9,919,962 
9,300,113 
9,009,385 


I  c.  , 

I 
I 

I  7  49  j 
I  7  18 
i  6  94 
I  6  58 
I  6  45, 
,6  23  I 

|6io; 

6  13  I 

I  6  16  ' 

I 
•  6  29  I 

6  36 

6  56 

6  18  I 

6  12  j 

5  68  ' 

5  37 

I 

5  28  ' 
'  5  03 
4  93  I 


I 


17.2 

16.6 

16.5 

16  0 

15.8 

15.35 

15.11 

15.19 

14.88 

14.99 

14.91 

15.17 

14.30 

14.37 

13.65 

13.45 

13.25 

12.97 

12.97 


« 

63,927,5:i9 

61,179,468  I 

59,4^)6,650  I 

57,172,802  ! 

56,389,603 

54,506,372 

53,577,475 

52,948,275 

51,895,991 

49,724,587 

48,083,243 

47,166,962 

43,888,853 

40,720,985 

38,988,332 

34,729,527 

31,943,320  I 

29,924,863  I 


$  c. 

« 

31  09 
30  03 
29  32 
28  39 
28  04 
27  11 
26  91 
26  85 
26  51 
25  68 
25  17 
24  70 
22  83 
21  24 
20  41 
18  47 
17  28 
16  37 


$ 


* 


8,526,49a 

7,760,872 

I 

7,223.781 

7,768,033  ; 

6,302,266 

6,883,735 

6,482,953 

6,261,394 

5,834,129 

6,669,567 

6,796,422 

6,469,899  , 

7,629,730 

8,387,186 

6,493,519 

6,437,363  I 

5,645,208  ' 

4,841,717  I 


*  Statistics  of  debts  for  1904  are  not  yet  complete. 

In  1904  there  were  520  township  municipalitiep,  114  towns,  133  villages,  15  cities  and  38 
counties.     The  aesensed  area  of  the  Province  was  24,435,174  acres. 

The  changes  in  population,  assessment  and  taxation  for  townships,  villages,  towns  and 
cities  for  the  nineteen  years  are  shown  in  table  on  page  212,  while  a  comparison  of  the  aggre- 
gate financial  transactions  of  townships  for  ten  years  will  be  found  on  page  142,  of  villages  on 
page  144,  of  towns  on  page  146,  of  cities  on  page  134,  and  of  counties  on  page  128.  The 
combined  transactions  of  all  Ontario  municipalities  for  ten  years  are  given  herewith. 

[•  •  •    — 
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THE    REPORT    OF    THE 


No.  19 


FINANCIAL  STATEMENT— 

Satnmary  statement  showing  for  all  Municipalities  in  Ontario  (including  counties,  townBhips, 

Liabilities  for  the  ten  years  endin^r 


Schedule. 


Rbceipts. 

I 

Balance  from  previous  year : . . . !  a 

Ordinary  municipal  revenue :  ' 

Municipal  and  school  taxes b 

Licenses  ( liquor  and  other)  a 

Fees,  rents,  tolls,  fines,  etc , a 

Water  rates,  electric  light  or  gas  rates,  etc l  c 

Surplus  fees  from  registrar ,  d 

Ratf s  from  local  municipalities d 


Subsidies  and  tefunds : 
Received  from  Legislature  on  account  of— 

Schools 

Administration  of  justice   

Refund  of  loans,  investments  and  special  deposits 
Interest  and  dividends 


d 
d 
a 
a 


Loan^  : 

Money  borrowed  for  current  expenses j  a 

Money  borrowed  on  debentures  (face  value)  for— 

School  purposes 

Other  purposes 

Non-resident  taxes  collected 

Towns  or  cities  separated  from  counties 

Miscellaneous 


a 
a 
d 
d 


a 


1903. 


$ 

2,046,125 


14,939,761 

375,238 

755,232 

1,866,174 

17,929, 

1,115,242 


185,600 

90,283 

2,156,043 

525,450 


230,  a55 

4,548,817: 

32,525 

68,729" 

887,3061 


1902. 


1,578,195: 


14,297,780 

347,740 

728,062 

1,688,811 

14,5z0i 

1,114,7661 


137,792 

140,288 

2,186,385 

548,181 


497, 068  i 

3,261,285; 

34,604' 

93,019i 

739,626 


1901. 


$ 

1,413,467 


13,544,383 

356,352 

68:^,629 

1,444,789 

12,614 

1,060,743- 


144,370 

122,330 

2.257,041 

502,929 


8,241,547        7,085,441         6,260,577 


173,272 

4,442,646 

36,861 

90,186 

677,752 


Totals 


38,082,051       34,493,563      33,323,941 


Disbursements. 

Erpenses  of  municipal  aovemment : 
Attendance  at  nieetmgs  of  council  and  committees   d 

Allowances,  salaries  and  commissions a 

Lighting  of  streets,  water  supply,  fire  protection . .    c 

Law  costs  (including  salaries)  . ' 'a 

Other  expenses  of  municipal  government ■  a 


a 
d 


Construction  works : 

Roads,  bridges,  street*  and  parks    

Grants  to  minor  municipalities  for  roads 

Water  and  electric  light  works c 

Buildings  and  other  works   '  a. 

Drainage  works  e 

Administration  of  justice,  gaols,  police,  etc |  / 

Support  of  the  poor  and  other  charities a 

County  treasurer  for  levy g 

Payments  on  account  of  schools  and  education j  a 

Sinkinjj;  Fund  investments  and  deposits ■  a 

Other  investments  and  special  deposits I  a 


47,504 

838,869 

2,077,426 

137.526 

607,458 


4,613,946; 

105,007 
1,607,030 

63:^,277 

350,090 
1,202,552 

446,204 
1,139,361  i 
5,188,486 
2,329,689 
1,296,803, 


42,768; 

817,406| 

1,855,821, 

161,833 

482,473] 


3,82:^,574; 

23,657 

1,318,909 

627,171 

219,891 
1,143,062 

418,343 
1,083,203 
4,937,354, 
2,046,632' 

611,050i 


41,407 

794,462 

1,709,301 

165,563 

597,345 


3,5(^,315 

19,873 

1,171,264 

368,549 

312,3as 
1,157,413 

400,945 
1 ,073,442 
4.685,150 
1,963,474 

757,113 


1904 


BUREAU  OF  INDUSTRIES. 


ONTARIO  MUNICIPALITIES. 

cities,  towns  and  villages),  th«  total  of  the  several  items  of  Receipts,  Disbursements,  Assets  and 
December  31et,  1»H-1903. 


1900. 

1 

1899. 

1 

1 

1898. 

1 

1 

1897. 

1 

i   1896. 

1 

1895. 

1 

1894. 

$ 

1 

1 

$ 

$ 

$ 

t 

1 

9 

1,645,145 

1,849,739 

1 

•;   1,641,559 

1 

1,728,747 

1,648,455 

1,314,226 

1,356,761 

t 

18,203,140 

322,151 

575,683 

1,349,986 

16,131 

1,099,357 

12,669,127 

!     338,142 

533,076 

1,401,458 

11,716 

1,110,356 

1 

12,217,687 

331,603 

501,409 

1,289,755 

10,957 

1,047,924 

1 

12,178,312 

337,530 

483,134 

1,242,235 

13.292 

1,097,689 

11,881,641 

334,559 

514,408 

1,187,751 

16,951 

1,111,04? 

12,159,570 

844,036 

480,160 

1,151,102 

13,626 

1,243,999 

12,148,097 

;}      836,158 

1,118,410 
13,351 

1,258,060 

1 

142,954 

147,437 

1,444,024 

514,873 

1 

149,361 

144,228 

2,695,613 

500,273 

147,418 
;     146,726 
!   2,451,302 

493,578 

149,606 

180,877 

2,232,984 

451,879 

1 

142,717 

169,304 

1,790,130 

432,287 

144,095 

161,820 

1,120,830 

391,064 

142,180 
!       141,868 

}     1,721,963 

6,807,547 

5,525,298 

5,205,349 

4,892,579 

4,516,049 

4,592,405 

5,483,286 

165,842 

3,031,113 

42,540 

89,910 

458,722 

156,105 

4,079,658 

55,524 

81,535 

567,932 

338,993 

4,267,653 

73,120 

79,175 

677,370 

162,866 

3,785,949 

81,235 

97,267 

660,422 

253,325 

4,137,606 

71,1761 

107,562 

672,585 

366,686 

3,953,322 

99,044 

95,797 

543,264 

214,074 

5,759,403 

89,459 

102,615 

568,275 

31,056,555 

31,869,141 

30,921,578 

! 

1 

29,776,603 

28,987,549 

1 

28,175,046 

30,953,960 

39,616 

773,736 

1,623,999 

157,984 

529,808 

44,548 

772,441 

1,449,992 

137,986 

503,775 

1 

38,934 

709,169 

1,490,253 

149,569 

467.339: 

1 

1 

43,44:3 

717,526 

1,346,0081 

156,287! 

445,967 

72,772 

719,371 

1,337,712 

143,877 

451,167 

) 
1 

62,740 

696,348 

1,372,206 

176,121 

465,008 

67,512 

673,268 

1,369,531 

}      614,722 

3,741,106 

23,829 

1,358,820 

334,133 

284,553 
1,084,909 

4a5,953 
1,083,298 
4,694,876 
1,266,082 

753,507 

3,325,856 

20,620 

l,195,4a5 

529,596! 

327,578 
1,072,526 

381,554 
1,105,637 
4,380,777 
2,675,969 

501,007 

2,657,5221 

18,252 

812,117 

713,208 

311,3111 

1,066,013' 

365,071 

1,043,123 

4,434,194,' 

2,473,950! 

436,681 

2,654,732 

26,244 

824,418 

719,966 

275,869 

1,066,070 

363,608 

1,093,505 

4,258,034 

2,501,517 

393,364 

1 

2,090,683 

39,621 

769,3651 

697,881 1 

238,919 

1,054,6051 

333,423 

l,117,90fi 

4,257,033 

1,969,068; 

545,255* 

2,407.180 

39,621 

847,599 

377,010 

227,692 

1,077,891 

321,965 

1,228,096 

4,296,862 

1,699,407 

290,121 

2,619,906 
63,808 

}     1,238,794 

297,286 
1,045,597 

323,288 
1,222,835 
4,239,625 

}     1,846,747 

Vl 


THE   REPORT   OF   THE 


No.  28 


FINANCIAL  STATEMEXT- 

Summary  etAtement  shewing  for  all  Municipalities  in  Ontario  (including  counties,  townshipe, 

liabilities  for  the  ten  years  ending 


Schedule. 


JjHinH  repaid  : 
Debentures  redeemed  (principal) ■[  a l/ other  '  a 

Interest  on  loans,  advances  and  debentures (f 

Refund  of  money  borrowed  for  current  expenses  ..a 

Non-resident  taxes  paid d 

Board  of  Health  (including  salaries)    b 

Miscellaneous a 


Totals 


Assets. 


Cash  in  treasury  (exclusive  of  Sinking  Futids)    i  a 

Taxes  in  arrears ^  b 

Rates  due  from  local  municipalities   |  d 

Sinking  Fund  investments  and  deposits    * i  a 

Other  investments  and  special  deposits a 

Waterworks  and  electric  light  plant c 

tOther  buildings  and  property 

Miscellaneous 


Totals 


a 
a 


Liabilities. 


Countv  levy </ 

Sohoof  rates  and  grants  unpaid « 

Debeuturea  outstanding  (principal)  for — 

Aid  to  railways  'a 

Schools '^  b 

All  other  purposes   a 

Loans  for  current  expenses  and  interest  due  on  samei  a 

Local  municipalities  for  non-resident  taxes    I  d 

Miscellaneous '  <» 


Totals 


1903. 


1902. 


1901. 


$ 

179,700j 

1,850,1231 

2,784,757 

7,677,590 

46,584 

214,381 

970,947 


208,271 
1,873,592: 
2,762,612i 
6,596,080 
*34,835 
238,717 
1,120,184 


I 

166,86S 

2,123,937 

2,700,<j53 

6,660,448 

40,847 

198,»12 
1,063,771) 


36,345,300      32,447,438;      31,74o,74ti 


1,736,751 

3,829,618 

527,890 

12,099,680 

4,070,337 
»8,981,162 
22,896,172 

9,293,238 

2,046,125 

3,916,407 

482,43^ 

ll,044,84t) 

3,698,117 
17,804,397 
22,674,469 

8,232,626 

1,578,195 

4,159,807 

610,246 

10,442,6^3 

3,835.2liy 
16,995,.V>2 
22,13^),669 

7,472,707 

73,434,848 

69,899,424 

67,234,038 

444,350 
609,447 

422,234 

590,801 

425,019 
541,491 

3,733,760 
4,577,471 
55,616,308 
5,178,828 
6,537 
2,287,331 

3,697,804 
4,527,116 
52,954,548 
4,670,123 
20,192 
2,057,522 

3,740,675 
4,241,070 
•      61,514,905 
4,190,162 
7;308 
2,059,801 

72,454,032 

68,940,,^U0 

66,720,431 

«  Including:  $763  for  liability  not  previoiialy  reported.  t  Exclusive  of  school  property.  (a)  All  municipali 
ties:  (t>)  townships,  cities,  towns  and  villages:  (c)  cities,  towns  and  villages;  (tf)  counties;  (e)  towmbips 
^/)  counties,  cities,  towns  and  villages ;  {g)  townships,  town^  and  villages. 


1904 


BUREAU  OF  INDUSTRIES. 


Vll 


ONTARIO  MUNICIPALITIES. 

cities,  towDB  anil  villagefl),  the  total  of  the  several  items  of  Receipts,  Disbursements,  Assets  and 
December  3l8t,  1894-1903. 


19(»0. 

1899. 

1898. 

1897. 

1896. 

■ 

1895. 

■w 

1894. 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

1 

$ 

181,157 

2,231,993 

2,652,749 

5,429,438 

42,272 

128,250 

821,020 

163,722 

2,188,816 

2,508,955 

6,057,300 

70,386 

118,111 

691,539 

216,858 

3,463,746 

2,633*762 

4,689,474 

66,343 

100,750 

714,200 

183,014 

3,181,278 

2,553,988 

4,301,229 

83,313 

102,430 

893,234 

215,934 

3,129,832 

2,588,759 

•   4,411,493 

75,288 

92,312 

906,026 

187,526 
1,966,061 
2,578,220 
5,201,538 

112,915 
97,534 

796,930 

}     4,424,647 

2,552,607 

5,992,779 

94,583 

}      952,200 

29,643,088 

30,223,996 

29,071,839 

28,135,044 

27,258,802 

26,526,591 

29,639,734 

1,413,467 

4,252,611 

489,635 

10,104,879 

3,741,275 
16,203,624 
21,986,563 

7,004,484 

1,645,145 

4,329,972 

533,868 

9,821,918 

3,593,175 

15,312,773 

21,600,123 

6,584,596 

1,849,739 

4,614,387 

531,222 

9,395,774 

3,557,079 

16,085,883 

19,974,122 

5,918,589 

1,641,659 

4,652,431 

550,055 

8,994,790 

3,542,472 

14,137,268 

20,912,711 

5,745,594 

1,728,747 

4,617,196 

587,538 

8,350,555 

3,604,475 

13,720,675 

20,736,433 

5,901,072 

1,648,455 

4,597,668 

663,043 

7,932.668 

3,277,020 

13,464,113 

20,635,993 

4,882,280 

1,314,226 

4,411,047 

668,960 

}.    10,325,356 

}    32,694,526 
5,296,549 

65,196,538 

63,421,570 

61,926,795 

60,176,880 

59,246,691 

57,101,240 

54,710,664 

437,388 
565,055 

466,965 
536,240 

478,835 
589,389 

491,415 
562,262 

529,512 
621,842 

631,502 
602,998 

• 

617,942 
570,344 

3,689,546 
4,169,382 
49,313,874 
4,602,864 
11,295 
2,151,431 

3,837,041 
4,180,673 
48,371,889 
3,191,709 
11,027 
2,096,325 

4,194,554 

46,367,074 

3,720,632 

25,889 

2,068,990 

4,523,719 
4,072,628 
44,981,128 
3,219,853 
19,112 
2,190,311 

4,616,120 
4,201,547 
44,130,608 
2,682,520 
21,540 
2,405,980 

4,539,187 
4,164,156 
43,192,648 
2,546,343 
30,070 
2,023,216 

4,805,897 
3,990,317 
40,928,373 
3,151,628 
18,518 
2,311,135 

64,940,835 

62,691,869 

61,390,107 

60,060,428 

59,209,669 

57,730,120 

56,394,154^ 

STATISTICS   OF 


ONTARIO  MUNICIPALITIES 


1  B.L  (III) 


THE  REPORT  OF  THE 


8TATI8TICB  OF  ONTARIO- 
RECEIPTS,  DISBURSEMENTS . 


Bec«ipt8,  1902. 

Township 

HonicipalitieB  and  Couotiee  in  which 
lo<»led. 

i 

1| 
11 

B 

1 

A 

]ll 

-a  •£ 

^ 

si 

k 
if 

1^ 

§ 

6. 
1, 

I, 
2, 

1 

12,136 
8.466 
6,926 
2.974 
4,854 
1,119 
11,026 
■  24,584 
9,737 
1,368 
3,419 
3.343 
11.161 
14,336 
11,165 
3,605 
18,546 
6,804 
846 
1,959 
9,748 
14.270 
12.287 
12,577 
9,123 
3,087 
3,941 
2,477 
14,403 

2;iw 

2,117 
1,264 
11,604 
12,329 
8.653 
19,532 
6,345 
5,089 
6,568 
11,145 
14,650 
14,467 
4,150 
11,071 
1,057 
6,250 
8,636 
14,500 
21,100 
3,135 
3.019 

$ 

32 

107 
51 
2 
66 

f 

9 

56 

f 

492 
489 
60O 
130 

700 

200 

1,900 

13,138 

500 

1 

4.  AdolphaBtown,  Lennox  and  Add. 

120 

87 

413 

237 

5 

"78 

104 

9 
17 
27 
2,480 
32 
14 
3 
40 
159 
36 
165 
44 
137 

441 

248 

18 

800 

280 

1,500 

370 

825 

1.224 

1,685 
431 
1,334 
697 
47 
548 
60 

•12,300 

1,170 

2,800 

18 
356 

23 

86 

'I 

2,566 

i:6oo 

1,300 
1,600 

,     230 

177 

2,000 
3,000 

2,795 
999 
695 

775 
100 

242 

20 
53 
182 
134 
2 
387 
96 

49 

647 
146 

42 
113 

16 

2 

174 

654 

30.  Bagot  and  Blithefiekl,  Renfrew.. 

2,275 
23 

32.  Bangor,  WicfclowA  McOure,  Hast- 

1,040 

69 

3,482 

774 

697 

5,364 

487 

1,951 

.... 

373 

43 

35.  Bastard  and  Bursem,  S.  Lc«ds 

22,000 

496 
210 

345 

500 

40.  Belmont*  Methuen.Peterborongli 

27 

500 
271 

3,486 

552 
97 

134 
3,112 

236 
1,340 
1,936 
4,164 

536 
14 

173 

::::::::::::: 

50 
33 
4 

2,Sli> 

5.869 
2.600 
1,361 

800 

50.  Blenheim,  Oxford 

51.  Blind  River,  Algoma 

52.  Bonfleld.   NipiBsinR 

781 
312 
34 

•lDcludlng»10,»» 

Sproeee. 

iBDiAncu 

terRoati 

t«  County 

1904 


BUREAU  OF  INDUSTRIES, 


TOWNSHIP   MUNICIPALITIES. 

ASSETS  AND  LIABILITIES,  1902. 


$ 

26 
181 
112 

t  •  •  • 

39 

I  •  •  « 

129 

501 

67 

I  ■  •  « 

149 
67 
86 
42 
26 

4 

334 

164 

54 

104 

9 
102 
207 


39 
35 


•  •  •  > 


391 


705 

2 

552 

22 

33 

332 

358 

881 

7 

8 

136 

I  •  •  • 

163 

79 

512 

229 
161 

77 


Disbursements,  1902. 


19,029 

10,834 

8,033 

3,595 

6,424 

1,546 

13,246 

40,651 

10,597 

1,396 

3,857 

4,461 

14,299 

17,025 

12,403 

3,648 

36,216 

9,571 

1,079! 

3,2401 

13,118i 

18,955 

15,275 

15,306 

10,814 

3,772 

4,408 

4,477i 

21,666 

4,430 

5,318 

3,591 

1,686 

16,596 

15,102 

9,397 

47,835 

7,791 

6,585 

8,709 

11,732 

18,529 

18,918 

4,431 

16,432 

1,308 

7,755 

13,194 

23,058 

25,150 

4,983 

4,103 


$ 

920 

602 

296 

179 

600 

153 

687 

1,279 
491 
197 
344 
424 
628 
480 
542 
90 

1,140 
449 
151 
293 
686 
819 
859 
754 
386 
274 
123 
330 
971 
355 
482 


I 

C 

Xi 

9 

EC 


$ 

2,104 

996 

543 

254 

1,042 

496 

1,701 

7,731 

897 

26 

271 

1,037 

702 

1,644 

600 

191 

4,967 

1,156 

84 

167 

1,121 

2,184 

1,882 

2,080 

1,645 

426 

90 

1,794 

3,327 

528 

408 

291 

154 

2,016 

1,296 

480 

3,613 

822 

462 

1,180 

1,993 

5,797 

1,379 

271 

2,694 

117 

1,077 

1,498 

5,626 

4,041 

745 

742! 


o 
c  . 

G  rt 

a 


230 


89| 
150| 
250' 


119 


230 
150 


247! 


125 


>* 

> 

• 

a> 

$ 

'-5 

c 

08 

s 

U3 

5 

88 

79 

29 

146 


5 

5 

153 

38 


17 
22 


537 
265 
471 
153 
5 
5 

13 

232 

5 

38 

148 

73 

251 


168 
40 
20 

34 

8 

123 


32 

128 
12 
21 
77 
64 
69 

304 
21 

121 
5 

180 
5 

107 

111 
16 
62 


$ 

4,199 
4,341 
1,121 
1,105 
352 


2,410 

3,762 

1,174 

100 

482 

512 

35 

1,820 

2,040 

500 

3,906 

974 

105 


2,456 
1,721 
3,710 
2,199 
2,713 


871 


§o|g 


2,862 
366 


225 

224 
2,063 
1,993 
2,111 
2,272 
1,584 
1,359 

756 
1,969 
3,448 
4,511 

289 
2,216 


$ 

4,161 
3,407 
3,663 
1,305 
2,793 

320 
5,105 
7,597 
4,989 

704 
2,162 
1,353 
5,300 
6.033 
5,314 
1,879 
8,023 

917 

538 
1,367 
6,182 
8,190 
5,196 
6,332 
3,439 
2.137 
2,460 

600 
7,315 
1,949 
1,124 


2, 

4, 
5, 
4, 
7, 
3, 
3, 
5, 
5, 
4, 
6, 
2, 
3, 

2, 
2, 
4, 
9, 

2, 


234 
644 
358 
640 
481 
488 
389 
177 
080 
030 
141 
996 
203 
670 
769 
436 
658 
475 
165 
300 
014 


M 

u 
O 


5 


^5 
.3  o  « 

Z/2 


12 


21 

57: 


75' 


60 
384 


2,444i       1,167 
454. 




18 

630 

504 

382 

2,931 

• 

'  "M9 

107 


347 


1,107 
1,539 


15 

3,4i4 
542 

834 
54 
11 

133 

261 

o 


1 

2 
3 

4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
Id 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 

32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 
51 
52 


*  Including  $3,060  for  law  costs. 


THE  REPORT  OF  THE 


No.  28 


STATISTICS   OF   ONTARIO 

RECEIPTS,  DISBUBSEMSNT^. 


Townships. 


1 .  Adelaide 

2.  Adjala 

3.  Admaston 

4 .  Adolphustown  . . . 
6 .  Albemarle    

6 .  Alberton 

7 .  Albion 

8 .  Aldborough 

9.  Alfred 

10 .  Algona   

11 .  Alice  and  Fraser  . 

12.  Alnwick 

13 .  Amabel 

14.  Amaranth    

15.  Ameliasburg 

16 .  Amherst  Island . . 

17.  Ancaster 

18 .  Anderdon 

19.  Anson  and  Hind,on 

20.  Armour 

21 .  AiTan 

22.  Artemesia 

23.  Arthur   

24.  Ashfield 

25 .  Asphodel  

26.  Aesiginack 

27.  Athol 

28.  Atwood 

29 .  Augusta 

30.  Bagot  &  BUthefield 

31 .  Balfour 

32.  Bangor,     Wicklow 

andMcClure 

33.  Barrie 

34.  Barton 

35 .  Bastard  &  Buigess . 

36.  Bathurst 

37 .  Bavham   

38.  Beckwith  

39.  Bedford 

40.  Belmont  &Bethime 

41 .  Bentinck 

42.  Bertie  

43.  Beverly 

44 .  Bexley   

45.  Biddulph 

46.  Billings 

47 .  Binbrook 

48.  Blandford 

49 .  Blanshard 

50 .  Blenheim 

51 .  Blind  Biver 

52.  Bonfield 


Disbursements,  1902.— Qmtinued. 


CDTS 

a  ^ 


253 


101 
2,000 
118 
154 
300 


1,307 
2,693 

478 


837 

48 


503 
834 


68 
1,000 


2,049 


49 
136 

82 
648 


w 

C 

O 


492 
489 
500 


1,030 
200 
1^900 
9,200 
1,125 


e  "-■ 

S  "" 
on 

^  c 

ofi 

H  >  G 


800 
100 
1,500 
957 
135 


3,500 


2,500 
1,500 
1,300 
1,600 


300 
750 


2,300 

336 
323 


360 


110 
542 


673 


24,000 
496 
200 


500 
230 


2,000 


3,859 

2,500 

600 

500 


$ 


48 
11 
12 


80 

4 

161 

2,224 

168 

36 

15 

22 

1,025 

447 

868 

29 


354 
6 


393 
130 
163 
225 


218 


44 

20 

4 

400 

1,150 


1,909 

4 

55 

82 

79 

226 

9 

375 

131 


45 
153 

72 
460 
269 

43 


P 
o 

(3 
08 


144 

59 
133 

10 

284 

3 

82 

*1,777 

924 

•19 

95 

53 

t2,624 

120 

156 

93 

1:3,809 

285 

50 

77 
121 

82 
361 
365 
195 
113 
6 

36 

123 

9 

374 

114 
2 
460 
139 
407 
299 

11 
368 
147 

85 
301 
600 

62 

42 

87 
268 

83 
247 
233 
586 

68 


QD 


a 

H 


I 

12,562 

10,198 

6,461 

3,273 

6,356 

1,240 

12,488 

40,515 

10,488 

1,286 

3,849 

4.459 

12,277 

15,698 

12,360 

3,225 

25,971 

9,469. 

l,033l 

1,975 

10,793 

16,957! 

14,420 

14,278 

10,605 

3,125 

4,195 

3.567 

19.640 

3,347 

4,798 

3,591 

1,672 

13,238 

12.933 

8,291 

43,653 

7,429 

6,536 

8,130 

10,074 

16,282; 

18,918 

4,158' 

12,0931 

1,184 

6,166 

8,625 

19,661 

24,034 

3,872 

3,995 


AseetBon 


08 

JZ 

c 
o 

8 


06 
OQ 


c 

*  6,467 

636 

1,572 

322 

68 

306 

758 

136 

109 

110 

8 
2 

2,022j 

1,327, 

48' 

423! 

10,245 

102 

46 

1,265 

2.325 

1,998 

855 

1,028 

^09 

647 

213 

910 

2,026 

1,083 

520 


273 
4,339 

124 
1,589 
4,569 
3,397 
1,116 
1,111 

108 


*  Including  $674  paid  to  other  municlpalitieB  as  share  of  debt, 
t  Including  i'2,509  cash  destroyed  by  nre  in  Treasurer's  office. 
X  Including$3,206  transferred  to  C.  R.  fund. 


OS 


795 
1,2^ 


4,503 
285 


21,074 
4,389 

661 

965 

62 

4,535 

622 
1,400 
1,206 
3,6(6 
9,173 

682 

2,057 

13 

126 


4,047 
232 
212 
230 

1,391 

4,624 
599 

1,465 

2,247 

900 

1,231 

33 

489 

9.387 

8 

1,690 

2,866 

1,692 

2,835 

3,149 

1.676 

105 

1,223 

379 

4 

200 

252 

1,418 

2,994 


1904 


BUREAU  OF  INDUSTRIES. 


TOWNSHIP    MUNICIPALITIES.— Co/ifi/iuttf. 

ASSETS  AND  IdXBlUTlES.—Vontintud. 


I 


December  31,  1902. 


7,634 


34,88€ 
*27',783 


4,08- 


2,912 
*2,62a| 
iVl531 


13,780 
3,394 


3,702 
24,517 

636 

804 
43 

917 
2,320 
1,400 
7,047 

225 
5,597 
1,899 

529 

112 
2,338 
9,210 
2,704 
1,402 
4,866 

659 
1,250 

150 
3,000 
1,000 

682 
1,265 

300 
6,221 
2,000 

600 
1,967 

360 
l,068i 
2,817 
l,51li 
9,479| 
3,500l 

887- 

1,3681 

2i 

1,340| 

130| 
1,244 
7,624 
4,739t 
81 


o 


I 

8,536 
1,431 
3,524 
3,752 
7,886 
591 
4,4601 

53,361 
5,134 
1,575 
1,016 
981 
8,877 
3,349 

43,378 
1,864 

47,230 

11,174 
1,257 
3,434 
4,676 

15,416 
3,569 
6,477 
8,219 
1,518 
3,713 
2,454 

27,181 
2,682 
2,667 
3,612 

1,214 

26,973 

35,536 

2,975 

15,536 

9,050i 

2.758" 

6,262! 

4,86i; 

14,561 1 

20,429 

6,230 

5,812 

1,349; 

8,808' 

4,708' 

4,841. 

9,125 

7,524 

8,183 


Liabilities  on  December  31,  1902 


$ 

4,214 


1,289 


1,459 
4 


4,872 

2,5061 

585 

437 


•2,626 


663 


4,274 
1,023 
1,579 


169 
2,i9^: 


2,862 
422 
810 

1,791 

598 
287 


G 
S    08 

5  5 
o 


£^ 


00 

C 
OS 

03 

a 

H 


545 


3 


875 


600 
130 
715 


2,702 

39,886 

236 

454 


21,116 

5,424 

16,022 


145 
170 


721; 


16,857 
1,475 


I 


6,347 
50 


150 


1151 

1,420; 

25' 

117 

266 


1,500 
8,400 
1,425 
1,302 
3,166 


600 
5,060 
2,579 


516 

1431 

76i 


793 

194 

1,182 

4! 


190: 

1,415| 


3,200] 


1,700 
3,000; 


1,040; 

232' 

6,000 
23,000 


586 
28 


837 

76. 

834' 

62 
647i 
150 


3,480  30,083 


1,3391 
1,028 


1,164, 


1,068 
2,817 
1,511 
8,751 


8,000; 

I 

lOl 


242 


S 


OS 


o 
H 


o 


4,759 
145 

2,059 
1130 

3,770 
4 

2.817 
63,036 

4.242 

1,166 
703 


23,892 
5,940 

16,165 
1,338 
5,050 

13,993 
1,267 
2,761 
1,504 
8,569 
1,425 
3,691 
4,581 


1,700 
9.062, 
7591 
1,472 
3,188, 


1 
') 

3 

4 

o 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 


2191 
50 


271 


616, 


533, 

2,137 

836 


7,500i 
540 


50. 

78 
185 


3,945 


790 
5,601; 


ios' 


1,786 


7,332; 

5,000 


1,098 
723i 


329 


892    38 

6,9341  34 

23,150    35 

'  86 

41,805!  37 

38 

2,686   39 

8,890;  40 

1,511    41 

5,581    42 

271    43 

8,083   44 

2,755   45 

521'  46 

790   47 

5,tK)l;  48 

4,050   49 

7,382   50 

6,098   51 

2,888.  52 


*  Omit  $10,000,  depreciation  in  value  of  stock  in  roads. 


THE  REPORT  OF  THE 


No.  28 


STATISTICS   OF   ONTARIO 


.   RECEIPTS,  DISBUBSEMENTa 


Township 

Municipalities  and  Counties  in  which 

located. 


53.  Bosanquet,  Lambton 

64.  Brant,  Bruce  

55.  Brantford,  Brant   

56.  Brighton,  Northumberland 

57.  Brock,  Ontario 

58.  Bromley,    Renfrew 

59.  Brooke,  Lambton 

60.  Brougham,  Renfrew 

61.  Bruce,  Bruce  

62.  Brudenell   &  Lynedoch,  Renfrew 

63.  Brunei,  Muskoka 

64.  Bucke,  Nipissing 

65.  Burford,  Brant 

66.  Bureees  !«.,  Lanark 

67.  Burleigh  &  Anstruther,  Peterboro* 

68.  Burpee,  Manitoulin 

69.  Caistor,  Lincoln 

70.  Caldw^ell,  Nipissing 

71.  Caledon,  Peel 

72.  Caledonia,  Prescott 

73.  Calvin,  Nipissing 

74.  Cambridge,  Russell  

75.  Camden,  Kent 

76.  Camden  East,  Lennox  &Addingt'n 

77.  Cameron,  Nipissing 

78.  Canborough,  Haldimand 

79.  Caradoc,  Middlesex  

80.  Carden,  Victoria 

81.  Cardiff,  Haliburton 

82.  Cardwell,  Muskoka 

83.  Carling,  Parry  Sound 

84.  Carlow,  Hastings 

85.  Carnarvon,  Manitoulin 

86.  Carrick,  Bruce 

87.  Cartwright,  Durham 

88.  Cavan,  Durham  

89.  Cayuga  N.,  Haldimand 

90.  Cayuga  8.,  Haldimand 

91.  Chaffey,  Muskoka 

92.  Chandos,  Peterborough 

93.  Chapleau,  Algoma 

94.  Chapman,  Parry  Sound 

95.  Chappie,  Rainy  River 

96.  Charlottenburg,  Glengarry  

97.  Charlotteville,  Norfolk 

98.  Chatham,  Kent 

99.  Chinguacousy,  Peel 

100.  Christie,  Parry  Sound 

101.  Clarence,  Russell 

102.  Clarendon  and  Miller,  Frontenac. 

103.  Clarke,  Durham   

104.  Clinton,  Lincoln 


B 
& 
8 

a 

08 


$ 

787 

499 

1,234 

1,525 

964 

690 

1,031 

170 

432 

878 

71k 


3,641 

320 

306 

10 

44 

165 

134 

220 

2 

1,594 

1,598 

834 

36 

634 

5,670 

80 

30 

1,073 

166 

444 

761 

1,158 

29 

1,703 

27 

242 

215 

410 

134 

1,093 

204 


542 
1,024 


908 
505 
130 
171 
359 


Receipts,  1902. 


I 

15,761 

16,178 

27,196 

9,540 

16,214 

6,758 

33,027 

902 

14,243 

3,178 

1,674 

572 

19,647 

2,971 

2,386 

985 

6,809 

2,357 

19,124 

6,436 

1,386 

12,022 

14,116 

19,584 

346 

3,499 

22,287 

2,257 

3,041 

1,747 

1,114 

2,501 

995 

15,432 

4.835 

13,755 

6,326 

4,082 

3,081 

1,961 

2,410 

1,184 

983 

20,887 

12,733 

40,981 

18,445 

1,165 

18,469 

1,959 

14,915 

11,013 


$ 

36 

203 

170 

1 

115 

212 

45 

40 

63 

40 

50 


CD 


aa  G  C 

|q3§ 


20 


37 


1 

229 

299 

95 


195 

47 

212 


7 
58 


10 


21 
303 

87 
110 

61 


16 


292 
38 
38 

722 
31 

112 

205 
52 

295 
5 

285 


4,719 
4,000 


2,156 


a 


a 


189 
2.924 


u 

I- 

o  ^ 

PQ 


2,900 


198 


78 


408 


1,462 


400 


7,607 


123 


11 

is 


1,037 


6 


13 
241 


450 
4,000 
1,000 
8,196 


3,000 


100 


706 


600 

600 

8,000 


600 
1,205 

947 
1,476 

100 


400 


600 
265 


350 
1,400 


300 


471 


1,354 


1,709 

1,539 

29,927 

1,42J 


3,000 


15i       4,600 


0  s 


1,430 
1,800 
2,250 


15,in 


12,247 
1,870 


388 


600 


4,500 
"566 


774 


1,300 


700 
2,700 


BUREAU  OF  INDUSTRIES. 


TOWNSHIr-    MUNICIPALITIES. 

ASSSTS  AND  LIABIUTIES,  ItOl. 


02. 

1 

2,680 
3,787 
4,102 
1,682 

3,518 
1,645 
2,880 

110 
2,886 

384 

1 

1 

E 

i 
1 

ill 

5 

III 

1 

1|. 

pi 

* 

4',64i 

4,000 

£ 

S 

260 
416 
687 
136 

21,174 
24,003 
38,361 
11,66a 
21,342 
8,667 
58.309 
1,116 
20,600 
4;231 
2,437 
684 
23,660 
3,293 
3,746 

nil 

3,351 

27,832 
6,877 
1,988 

30,032 

;«. 

813 
2,229 
618 
1,194 
422 
674 
166 
681 
303 
241 
137 
901 
270 
299 
103 
336 
209 
845 
573 
228 

401 
710 
252 
198 
127 
693 

36 
240 

47 

86 

41 
309 
144 
127 

76 
140 
146 
1,626 
861 

99 
468 
238 
468 

14 

365 

52 
36 
84 
104 
81 
61 
620 
346 
139 
102 
18 
69 
62 
120 
204 
71 
48t 

678 
60 

";; 

3,807 
4,626 
4,002 
1,266 
3,270 
1,188 
7,320 

S 

99 
48 

1,161 
163 
862 

t 

6,691 
8,492 
12,438 
5,138 
6,293 
3,043 
9,221 

500 
4,766 
3,016 
1,012 

125 
8,578 
i;680 
1,042 

613 
2,788 
1,026 
7.622 
3,520 

624 
4,448 
4,445 
8,795 

145 
1,784 
6,606 
1,264 
1,216 

708 

805 
1,107 
1,011 
9,004 
8,004 
6,5!7 
3,123 
2,706 
1,311 

927 

$ 

1,099 

5S 
64 

66 

« 

1 

206 
2,704 

641 

4 

380 

5{ 

628 
135 

121 

"i 

5,284 
211 
122 
11 
456 
348 

670 

296 

2,902 

i;43S 

3,494 

37 

547 

4,000 

197 

102 

409 

64 

553 

231 

1,219 

779 

4,894 

248 

86 

845 

80 

374 

169 

186 

4,763 

1,969 

2,320 

6,150 

588 

1,192 

139 

3,014 

1,831 

32 

38 
76 
39 

2,316 

61 

1 

119 
2 

622 

3,284 
592 

374 

69 

6E 

63 

m 

14 
3 
241 
15 
20 
4& 
240 
363 

1,784 

2;  WO 
1,022 

i',i84 

1,720 
5,670 

,     10 

26C 

11 

i2e 

*   270 

37 

7 

2 

18,678'       880 

22,114,       941 

482;         95 

4,140|       285 

28,603!    1,004 
2,774,       231 
3,869;       272 
2,838'       322 
2,480,       103 
3,442;      236 
1,790       173 

17,484|      693 

2,040 

71 

138 

1,183 
4,900 

299 
600 

ise 

697 

3C 

62 
38 
43 

198 

8 

232 

42 

3,426 
1,368 
2,480 
1,862 

900 

3i4 

490 

96 

15,663 
6,715 
4,324 
3,347 
2,371 
7,361 
2,317 
1,7K 

15I3I6 
73,343 
29,171 
2,331 
23,736 

275 
164 

409 
285 
146 
250 

240 

997 

766 

3,677 

i.ii: 

80t 

1            67 

6 

94 

;             5 

36 

*' 

25 

720 
1,050 

9,422 
5,698 
9,959 
8,276 
569 
8,193 
i;204 
8,232 
6,634 

1 

37 



14 

'■■525 
138 
206 
187 
15 

19 
92 

948 
66 
43 
20 
16 

417 

2,436 
i;995 

4,913 
5,921 

i',887 

287 

2,000 

4,028 

606 

6 

2,695 

""77 
454 

7^555 

96 

9 

98 

9S 
100 
101 

5 

10,0761      976 
18,8181      460 

131 

104 

8 


THE  REPORT  OF  THE 


N#.  28 


STATISTICS   OF   ONTARIO 


RECEIPTS.  DISBURaBMBNTS. 


Townships. 


63.  Bosanquet    

64.  Brant 

66.  Brantford 

66.  Brighton 

67.  Brock 

68.  Bromley  

69.  Brooke 

60.  Brougham 

61.  Bruce 

68.  Brudenell 

63.  Brunei 

64.  Bucke   

66.  Burford 

66.  Burgess  N.  ...*. 

67.  Burleigh  and  Anstruther 

68.  Burpee 

69.  Caistor 

70.  Caldwell 

71.  Caledon 

72.  Caledonia. 

73.  Calvin 

74.  Cambridge 

76.  Camden 

76.  Camden  East 

77.  Cameron 

78.  Canborough 

79.  Caradoc 

80.  Carden 

81.  Cardiff 

82.  Cardwell 

83.  Cariing 

84.  Carlow 

85.  Carnarvon    

86.  Carrick   

87.  Cartwright 

88.  Cavan    

89.  Cayuga  N 

90.  Cayuga  8 

91.  Chaffey 

92.  Chandos  

93.  Chapleau 

94.  Chapman  

95.  Chappie 

96.  Charlottenburg 

97.  Charlotteville 

98.  Chatham 

99.  Chinguacousy 

100.  Christie 

101 .  Clarence  

102.  Clarendon  and  Miller  . 

103.  Clarke  

104.  Clinton 


Disbursements,  1902. — Omtinued. 


1,440 

67 

1,069 


120 


9,263 


160 


100 


664 


242 
300 


76 


71 

100 

3,236 

3,860 

90 


1,932 

60 

111 


132 
172 


174 


GO 


5 


$ 

2,900 


460 
4,000 

600 
14,082 

100 
3,000 


100 


400 

1,406 

60 

600 

813 

10,198 

335 

300 

14,487 

2,600 

1,476 

100 


444 
881 


600 
623 

»  •  •  • 

360 


272 


136 


100 

1,024 

1,487 

12,862 

260 

100 

388 


573 


300 


S3 


^  >  O 


1,728 

1,539 

27,530 


5,600 
63; 


4,600 


I 

307 

80 

774 

9 

166 

19 

3,138 


289 


6 

6 

96 

10 

116 

120 

21 

40 

73 

141 

29 

478 

812 

61 

6 


283 

69 

101 


5 

34 
62 
365 
27 
97 
8 


46 


270 


15 

629 

474 

4,639 

82 

30 

289 

2 

67 

99 


OQ 

o 


I 


$ 


395 

628 

634 

186 

718 

668 

93 

18 

649 

38 

39 

25 

531 

4 

176 

116 

135 

174 

154 

63 

46 

768 

374 

326 


94 

734 

63 

17 

58 

12 

18 

10 

196 

86 

375 

421 

7 

224 

139 

184 

55 

53 

1,223' 

588' 

*1,736: 

169 

164 

t2,419 

25 

244 

219 


a 
I 

a 
— -^ 

■gT3 
H 


$ 

20,657 

23,678 

31,109 

9,764 

20,338 

7,908 

60,448 

928 

18,780 

3,986 

2,330 

469 

20,601 

3,211 

3,630 

1,362 

6,249 

2,844 

27,646 

6,771 

1,779 

28,764 

18,644 

21,677 

396 

4,044 

20,609 

2,731 

3,274 

1,624 

1,606 

2,870 

1,710 

16,206 

6,318 

14,642 

6,346 

3,975 

3,171 

1,841 

7,160 

1,398 

1,702 

23,332 

14,991 

72,322 

29,171 

1,899 

21,756 

1,984 

15,964 

18,408 


on 


a 

C 

o 

8 
§ 


$ 

617 

426 

7,252 

1,898 

1,004 

759 

7,861 

188 

1,720 

246 

107 

215 

2,949 

82 

216 

52 

1,244 

607 

187 

106 

209 

1,268 

34 

437 

86 

96 

7,994 

43 

395 

1,214 

874 

572 

80 

1,279 

331 

1,121 

370 

349 

176 

530 

201 

919 

27 


325 
1,021 


432 

1,980 
125 
112 
410 


s 

M 


200 

1,205 

1,645 

13 

69 

1,150 

10,259 

376 


655 

1,965 

136 


210 

171 

569 

900 

1,485 

1,487 

4.421 

957 

1,671 

8,253 

970 

379 

483 

1,947 

457 

751 

900 

1,635 

1,656 

1,531 

61 

1,470 

502 

137 

56 

3,473 

1,595 

106 

688 

2,421 

7,746 

756 

36,582 

m 

1,155 
3,502 
l,fi61 
3,442 
669 


*  Including  $948  Board  of  Health,  of  which  (ibout  f850  were  on  account  of  small-pox. 

t  Including  $815  Board  of  Health  and  $1000  paid  to  Cumberland  Tp.  as  share  of  drainage  debt. 


1904 


BUREAU  OF  INDUSTRIES. 


TOWNSHIP   MUNICIPALITIES.— Ow^itmfd. 
A8SBTS  AND  LIABILITIES,  IWi.— Continued, 


December  31,  1902. 


s  I  S 

CI:?  S 

ggoa 


6,589 
68,742 


2,316 


2,861 

"Ha 


4,540 


8,764 


32,654 


3 

I 

8 


$ 

6,884 

3,733 

13,799 

700 
2,890 

700 
4,065 


7,330 
650 
700 
40 
550 
698 
669 


1,000 

749 

2,000 

1,362 

252 

2,295 

3,964 

955 


5,075 
500 
529 


600 

285 
1,219 
4,950 
2,699 
6,520 

238 
1,200 

666 


4,364 

310 

7501 

7,450i 

600 

67,053 

2.120f 

1,OdO 

1,018 


6,700 

428 


3 


I 


I 

7,601 

11,952 

91,438 
2,611 
3,963 
2,609 

22,185 
564 

11.366 

1,551 

2,772 

391 

5,860 

990 

1,056 

633 

3,144 

2,741 

3,674 

5,889 

1,418 

5,234 

12,251 

2,362 

465 

579 

15,016 
1,000 
1,675| 
2,1141 
3,1091 
2,513 
2,830 

10,830 
4,202 
8,143 
745 
1,605 
4,315 
2,125 
4,671 
1,917 
3,198 

15,196 

10,445 
104,656 

35,178 
2,637 
6,500 
1,786 

10,254 
1,507 


Liabilities  on  December  31,  1902. 


s 
o 
O 


S^§ 


318 


136 
495 


110 


188 
950 
100 


101 
150 
236 
1,664 
678 


2,153 

661 

1,055 

1,872 


150 


4,918 
262 
401 
845 
853 

1,457 
710 


36 


1,150 


775 

792 

3,269 


7,162 


100 
6,620 
230 
666 
740 


6,264 

3,733 

12,833 


1,073 
'33,868 
*6,i36 


1,910 


1,234 
1,700 


449 


835 

200 

12,845 

16,795 

355 


6,467 
500 
529 


a 


400 
2i8 


314 


588 
308 
925 
947 


i 


229 


600! 

210 
1,119 
7,200 
5,206| 


600 
276 


1,449 


666 
4,364 


7001 

12,855| 

7,5641 

64,816 

1,120 

400 

1,932 


70:  J 


29.927 
1,796 


$ 

730 

174 

4,719 


120 


430 

12 

380 


70 

1,298 

74 


96 


1,277 

6 

4901 

1,150' 

164| 

50: 


134 
56 


276, 

341 

215, 


501 


1,172 
49 


513 

307 

111 

93 

1,735 


1,360 
2,700 


191 


64 

90| 

1911 


s 


.2 

3 


6,994 

3,907 
17,870 


1,329 

895 

34,298 

340 

6,510 

138 

950 

170 

3,208 

175 

1,384 

1,936 

1,664 

1,537 


4,853 

1,175 

15,315 

20,764 

519 

200 


11,519 
1,047 
9B0 
1,121 
2,087 
2,158 
1,829 
7,250 
6,655 
1,172 
85 


666 
1,668 
4,671 

886 

1,585 

18,568 

7,564 

101,905 

2,916 

500 
8,552 

485 
2,116 
3,681 


o 


53 
54 
55 

56 
57 
58 
59 
69 
61 
62 
63 
64 
65 
66 
67 
68 
69 
ZO 
71 
72 
73 
74 
75 
76 
77 
78 
79 
80 
81 
82 
83 
84 
85 
86 
87 
88 
89 
90 
91 
92 
93 
94 
95 
96 
97 
98 
99 
10« 
101 
10 
103 
IO4 
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THE  REPORT  OF  THE 


No.  28 


STATISTICS   OF   ONTARIO- 
RECEIPTS,  DISBURSEMENTS. 


Township 

Municipalities  and  Counties  in  which 

located. 


05.  Cockbum,  Manitoulin 

06.  Colbome,  Huron 

07.  Colchester  N.,  Essex 

08.  Colchester  S.,  Essex 

09.  Collingwood,  Grey 

10.  Cornwall,  Stormont 

11.  Cramahe,  Northumberland 

12.  Crosby  N.,  Leeds 

13.  Crosby  S.,  Leeds 

14.  Crowland,  Welland 

15.  Culross,  Bruce 

16.  Cumberland,  Russell 

17.  Dalhousie,  Sherbrooke  N.,  Lanark. 

18.  Dalton,  Victoria 

19.  Darling,  Lanark 

20.  Darlington,  Durham 

21.  Dawn,  Lambton      

22.  Delaware,  Middlesex 

23.  Denbigh,  Ab.<&Ash.,  Lennox&Add 

24.  Derby,  Grey 

25.  Dereham,  Oxford 

26.  Dorchester  N.,  Middlesex 

27.  Dorchester  S.,  Elgin 

28.  Douro,  Peterborough 

29.  Dover,  Kent 

30.  Downie,  Perth 

31.  Draper,  Muskoka 

32.  Drummond,  Lanark 

33.  Dniry,  Denison,  Graham,  Algoma. 

34.  Dumfries  N.,  Waterloo 

35.  Dumfries  S. ,  Brant 

36.  Dumraer,  Peterborough 

37.  Dungannon,  Hastings 

38.  Dunn,  Haldimand 

39.  Dunwich,  Elgin 

40.  Dymond,  Nipissing 

41.  Dysart,  Guilford,  etc.,  Haliburton. 

42.  EasthopeN.,  Perth 

43.  Easthope  S.,  Perth 

44.  Eastnor,  Bruce 

45.  Edwardsburg,  Grenville 

46.  Egremont,  Grey 

47.  Ekfrid,  Middlesex 

48.  Elderslie,  Bruce 

49.  Eldon,  Victoria 

50.  Elizabeth  town,  Leeds 

51.  Ellice,  Perth 

52.  Elma,  Perth 

53.  Emsley  N.,  Lanark 

54.  Emsley  S.,  Leeds 

55.  Elzevir  &  Grimsthorpe,  Hastings . 

56.  Emily,  Victoria 


f — ^ 

S 

e 
i 

O 

s 


139 

13 

460 

1,800 

318 

283 

322 

693 

1,543 

],314 

1,492 

70 

731 

387 

227 

4.925 

2,284 

827 

46 

424 

2,995 

4,305 


422 

3,189 

2,323 

656 

25 

1,669 

948 

1,898 

190 

165 

608 

1,448 

196 

1,319 

4,930 

824 

316 

113 

2,721 

1,970 

614 

744 

1,633 

2,329 

14,114 

674 

686 


610 


•3  8 


698 

8,207 

17,643 

17,054 

15,585 

17,476 

9,005 

6,456 

6,254 

4,465 

10,900 

14,if)60 

4,669 

1,339 

1,600 

19,506 

23,908 

6,485 

1,525 

9,063 

25,838! 

17,419 

11,359 

7,049 

31,067 

17,391 

2,795 

9,379 

1,222 

9,027 

15,682 

6,136 

2,035 

3,351 

25,109 

1,708 

6,447 

13,305 

8,299 

5,983 

12,700 

10,683 

18,522 

11,247 

11,558 

18,115 

21,659 

23,740 

3,717 

4,032 

3,675 

10,277 


Receipts,  1»02. 


41 
9 

336 
36 

378 
47 
70 
66 
31 
80 

187 
75 


7 
47 
26 


14 
630 
104 


«-2 


& 


479 

117 

37 

63 

286 

115 

101 

13 

17 

37 

61 

44 

36 

77 

197 

292 

96 

54 

48 

12 

176 

2;  140 

195 

147 

6 

210 

45 


46 


g 


1,500 


572 


160 
319 


9 


14 


21 


2 
300 
341 


36 
41 


17 


17 

2.S 


1,500 
3,123 
4,300 
538 
2,760 


100 
1,000 


50 
1,450 


2,450 
2,911 
2,000 


1,000 


3,300 


1,100 
2,873 

700 
1,800 

600 


5 
21 


8821 


64 
8,463 


28 

1 

43 

692 

47 


232 

252 

44 

254 


7,000 


800 


1,952 

2,187 

714 


2,000 
1,610 
1,700 


12,400 


307 
1,500 


9  G 


1,943 
1,855 


6,221 


3,178 


100 


2,352 


10,000 


2,600 


1,622 
6,972 


1904 


BUREAU  OF  INDUSTRIES. 


11 


TOWNSHIP   MUNICIPALITIES. 


ASSETS  AND  LIABILITIES,  1902. 


s 


c? 
^ 


51 

*2,129 

367 

98 

9181 

16 

30 


400 

1,505 

44 


8 

540 

2 

100 

17 

27 

255 

304 


227 
229 
392 
330 
200 


15 

103 

9 

220 


906 


645 

328 

209 

1,204 

622 

1,152 

9 

230 

t2,170 
t6,292 

113,771 
1 

"492 
12 


S 

3 

o 


DiBbursements,  1902. 


►  fl  o 


is  I 


837 

9,812 

22,230 

22,912 

19,160 

29,576 

9,928 

10,159 

8.754 

5,810 

12,981 

20,900 

5,519 

1,726 

1,799 

26,428 

26,341 

7,459 

1,588 

11,980 

32,929 

24,473 

11,359 

8,698 

35,000 

23,564 

3,818 

10,767 

6,067 

10,805 

19,601 

6,971 

2,437 

4,001 

34,545 

1,948 

8,247 

21,020 

11,482 

20,907 

14,315 

14,127 

23,692 

16,092 

14,704 

32,773 

44,541 

47,998 

4.398 

4;933 

4,519 

12,399 


158 
513 
828 
822 

1,039 
845 
647 
391 
396 
240 
649 
850 
350 
188 
119 
903 

1,085 
543 
183 
536 

1,347 
944 
719 
405 

1,308 
843 
351 
454 
525 
716 
843 
457 
240 
224 

1,009 
51 
385 
700 
602 
431 
735 
507 
842 
525 
618 

1,135 

1,136 
973 
228 
299 
414 
777 


63 

274 

1,223 

575 

190 

602 

347 

.  97 

87 

133 

236 

281 

55 

18 

14 

331 

373 

213 

58 

228 

1,454 

429 

202 

147 

940 

189 

68 

242 

80 

192 

357 

155 

40 

35 

845 

141 

146 

186 

206 

695 

453 

250 

172 

135 

309 

1,780 

981 

4,349 

109 

59 

86 

120 


X 

G 
OS 

-3 


28 

1,823 

1,864 

2,751 

3,514 

4,174 

1,390 

638 

722 

615 

2,223 

3,476 

432 

199 

42 

3,197 

4,183 

860 

60 

2,386 

4,357 

3,637 

2,977 

1,337 

514 

5,086 

1,699 

2,092 

468 

1,492 

3,592 

885 

182 

159 

5,553 

173 

1,407 

1,770 

2,300 

834 

1,356 

2,585 

3,894 

2,681 

1,772 

8,603 

3,509 

4,175 

639 

1,205 

476 

1,865 


o 


28 


1,200 
•  53 


980 


35 


41 


100 


42 


155 


204 


25 


>» 

> 

s 

^ 

•^    , 

^ 

fi 

c8 

S 

5 

10 

149 

77 

447 

538 

197 

2 

15 


24 
66 


5 

51 

412 

349 

87 

3 

273 

65 

6 


81 

167 

190 

14 

31 

19 

4 

380 

119 


119 
32 


47 

228 

25 

45 

40 

114 

13 

5 

331 

149 

266 

125 

2 

19 

84 

289 


1,480 

1,455 

1,891 

2,035 

1,837 

1,555 

792 

878 

1,491 

2,710 

1,898 

661 

125 

184 

7,595 

1,925 

2,222 

156 

1,071 

5,212 

4,669 

2,750 

2,196 

3,408 

3,771 


2,181 


2,628 
2,668 
1,525 
150 
1,073 
4,174 


goSc 
o      «  o 


£ 


s'i 


1,150 
3,284 
1,969 
1,119 
2,609 
2,035 
4,594 
2,601 


3,180 
4,353 

894 
1,417 

629 
2,590 


341 
3,759 
3,765 
5,727 
6,672 
10,050 
4,947 
2,998 
3,708 
2,372 
5,691 
5,544 
2,960 

«47 

889 
9,336 
5,958 
2,611 

854 
3,274 
7,674 
6,252 
3,250 
2,836 
6,515 
4,826 
1,098 
3,499 
1,562 
4,535 
6,122 
2,596 
1,357 
1.639 
5,358 
1,083 
2,322 
4.312 
3,262 
2,843 
8,458 
5,220 
6,148 
7,522 
4,262 
8,101 
5,182 
6,397 
1,830 
1,793 
2,133 
4,387 


-a 

o 


g 

p 


2,229 
2,625 


773 


26 
4,345 


3,942 
10 


6,609 
862 
113 


2,915 
647 


30 


1,248 


1,664 
358 

1,154 
308 


310 

no 


750 
7,904 

48 


so 
p  ^ 


S 


9 


521 
936 


17 


3,938 


2,184 
6,282 


5§ 


105 
106 
107 
108 
109 
110 
111 
112 
113 
114 
115 
116 
117 
118 
119 
120 
121 
122 
123 
124 
125 
126 
117 
128 
129 
130 
131 
132 
133 
134 
135 
136 
137 
138 
139 
140 
141 

142 

143 

144 

146 
147 

148 
149 
15o 
15i 
169 

15q 

15? 
15 


*  Including  $1,034  for  law  costs  from  Goafleld  North . 

t  Including  91.104  from  other  mnnicipallties  as  share  of  debt  and  $972  from  Tp.  of  Augrusta  for  law  costs. 
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THE  REPORT  OF  THE 


N».  28 


STATISTICS   OF    ONTARIO 


RECEIPTS.  DISBURSEMKNT^-. 


DisburBemente,  J  902. — Continued. 


ABsetson 


Townships. 


105. 
106. 
107. 
108. 
109. 
LIO. 
.11. 

12. 
[13. 
14. 
[15. 

16. 
17. 
18. 
[19. 
120. 
[21. 
[22. 
[23. 
[24. 
[25. 

26. 
.27. 
[28. 
[29. 
[30. 
[31. 
[32. 
133. 
[34. 
[35. 
[36. 
[37. 
.38. 
[39. 
[40. 
[41. 
[42. 
[43. 
[44. 

45. 
146. 
[47. 
[48. 
[49. 
[50. 
[51. 
152. 
[53. 
[54. 

55. 
156. 


Cock  bum  Island 

Colborne 

Colchester  N 

Colchester  S 

Collingwood 

Cornwall 

Cramahe 

Crosby  N 

Crosby  S 

Crowland   

Culross 

Cumberland 

Dalhousle,  Sherbrooke  N 

Palton 

Darling 

Darlington    

Dawn 

Delaware 

Denbigh,  Ab.  &  Ash 

Derby 

Dereham 

Dorchester  N 

Dorchester  S 

Douro 

Dover  

Downie   

Draper 

Drummond 

Drury 

Dumfries  N 

Dumfries  S 

Dummer   

Dungannon 

Dunn    

Dunwich  

Dymond   

Dysart,  Guilford,  etc  . .  - 

Easthope  N 

Easthope  S  

Eastnor   

Edwardsburg 

Egremont 

Ekf rid    

Elderslie 

Eldon 

Elizabethtown 

Ellice 

Elma 

Elmsley  N 

Elmsley  S 

Elzevir  &  Grimesthorpe. 
Emilv 


4,440 

4,120 

118 

659 


93 
66 


81 
668 


136 

5,860 

184 


60 
4,342 


119 

10,056 

1,036 

90 

180: 


go 

O 

-'3 

o 


1,500 
3,000 


3,123 
606 


2,300 


100 
1,000 


359 
1,450 


2,460 


2,000 

197 

1,000 


3,300 


276 
90 
52 


3,320 
114 
122 
2,253 
1,095 
1,738 


1,100 
2,337 

900 
1,000 

600 


6,000 

102 

1,600 


1,313 
6,659 


a 
o 


2,167 


219 
5,000 
5,551 
3,666 


2,000; 
1,6101 
1,700! 


18,200 


299 
271. 


225 
1,500' 


108 
1,441 

933 
•    169 

657 


752 
232 


51 
365 


15 

71 

987 

82 


53 

1,418 

43 

90 

38 

2,406 

403 

18 

87 

126 

8 

362 

30 

11 


771 
90 
35 

350 

125 
1,060 

100 


457 
21 
635 
600 
1,961 
2,163 
11 
1, 
1171 
125; 


S 

o 

c 

'© 
o 

X 


601 

2471 

502| 

366! 

357 

*6,140 

846 

tl,575 

37 

61 

103 

757 

101 

6 

6 

300 

991 

104 

29 

191 

451 

398 

164 

101 

t4,463 

130 

192 

182 

892 

261 

240 

208 

16 

82 

1,090 

102 

47 

92' 

227 

107. 

256] 

438 

111,903 

117 

356 

790 

111,755 

§2,322 

78. 

81 

31 

260 


Si 


683i 
9,7141 
20,896' 
21,087 
17,717 
26,881 
9,928 
10,159 
7,077 
4,912 
11,794 
19,2501 
4,549i 
1.3881 
1,6791 
23,731! 
26,653! 
6,916 
1,342 
11,502 
32,929 
19,240i 
10,462 
8,260 
32,727; 
20,421 1 
3,530 
10,048 
6,067 
10,736 
16,770 
6,665 
2,048 
3,373 
29,400 
1,856 
7,416 
14,8391 
11,482 
20,827 
14,315 
11,149 
22,500 
J5,217 
12,556 
32,440; 
42,47l! 
36,427 
3,839 
4,874j 
4,519i 
12.184, 


13 

S 
08 


154 
98 
1,334 
1,825 
1,443 
2,695 


1,677 
898 

1,187 

1,650 
970 
338 
120 

2,697 
688 
543 
246 
478 


5.233 
897 
438 
2,273 
3,143 
288 
719 


69 

2,831 

306 

389 

628 

5.145 

92i 

83i; 

6,181 


80| 


2,978 

1,192 

875 

2,148 

333 

2,070 

11,671 

659 

69 


215 


8 

M 

OS 


1,265 

1,479 

13,502 

11,303 

388 

8,755 

2,826 

2,571 


1,099 
394 
10,992 
23? 
b^ 
936 


20,087 

3,633 

1,552 

27 

35 

2,301 

302 

240 

9,430 

97 

2,152 

85 

6,528 

1,538 


681 

2,200 

11 

4,942 

699 
1,536 

100 

603 
5.391 
5.968 


7,982 
^  12 
280 
4,421 
837 
275 
112 


1,951 


*  Includinif  $5.r21  paid  Roxboro'  Tp. 
I  Including  $3,6.51  Board  of  Health. 


ns  share  of  drainage  debt.      f  Including  $1,469  Board  of  Health- 
I  Including  SI, 129  Board  of  Health. 
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TOWNSHIP    MUNICIPALITIES.-Con/mu/;rf. 


ASSETS  AND  lAJLBlLmES.—ConUnued. 


December  31,  1902. 


s  s 

111 


9,123 
7,668 


200 


5,000 
6,400 


307 


2I»2 


2,421 


4,945 
17,877 


8,891 
5,766 


C 

4> 


126 
1,400 
6,178 
6,601 
3,049 
6,606; 
4,716 
5,298 
1,243 

726 
1,141 
7,765 

800 


60 
2,116 
7,533 
1,300 


1,130 

658 

9,641 

2,238 

445 

180 

705 

600 

7,060 

1,180 

363 

1,025 

2,945 

1,386 

2,674 

1,499 

693 

3,281 


4,413 

3,800 

2,197 

2,366 

19,882 

68,548 

400 

402 

3,201 

431 


1,544 

2,977 

20,014 

19,729 

4,880 

12,966 

7,541 

16,992 

10,578 

2,722 

2,722 

20,397 

2,002 

884 

1,316 

4,813 

28,308 

5,47« 

1,798 

2,727 

11,864 

13,934 

2,329 

1,336 

21,244 

6,478 

2,885 

984 

7,640 

2,207 

9,891 

2,167 

3,194 

1.664 

13,032 

2,177 

5,041 

10,201 

1,296 

13,697 

23,845 

2,978 

13,587 

4,687 

13,616 

12,884 

22,789 

70,394 

1,071 

461 

6,152 

646 


Liabilities  on  December  31,  1902. 


111 


1,480 
3,777 
6,490 


1,078 
i',297 
i*666 
6,094 


125 
382 


8,699 
2,231 


4,686 


4,363 
i',i64 


825 


27 
1,618 


6,026 

692 

1,676 


600 
2,609 


4,610 


1,618 
2,957 


50 
63 


629 


3 
G 

£ 

a 


c 

P 

o 


27,865 

14,817 

1,549 

17,931 


16,818 
4,543 


1,141 
10,963 


958 

15,509 

1,364 


120 
25,421 


268 
36,9^ 
7,649 
270 
180 
500 


6,260 
180 
153 


9,220 

1,386 

113 

8,843 


15,825 


7,114 

2,600 

12,019 

7,000 

18,356 

53,113 


2,251 
2,091 


OD 

c 


a 

B 


400 
'1,536 


6,404 

538 

3,832 


60 


2,960 
'423 


775 

1,836 

700 


4,081 


639 
2,336 
3,214 


9,000 
"266 
'367 


00 

o 

p 
08 


82 


3,040 
2,417 

130 

1,147 

75 

638 


265 

1,178 


141 

137 

140 

1,268 


189 


6,634 
1,160 
175 
639 
2,722 
500 
619 


313 
125 


50 


1,436 
426 


1,720 
716 

1,368 
145 


1,439 
'266 


776 
7,373 


-s 


3 


82 

1,880 

34,682 

25,264 

1,679 

26,560 

613 

•  21,485 

4,643 

1,560 

1,406 

17,235 


266 
569 

1,098 
25,476 

3,695 

189 

120 

34,006 

6,836 

698 

897 

44,026 

8,049 

1,943 
955 

3,474 
825 

6,260 
257 

1,671 


19,762 
2,603 
1,789 

10,663 
1,365 

20,029 
6,968 


13,163 
2,600 

13,837 
9,967 

28,132 

60,536 
263 


3,187 
2,091 


o 


105 
106 
107 
108 
109 
110 
111 
112 
113 
114 
115 
116 
117 
118 
119 
120 
121 
122 
123 
124 
125 
126 
127 
128 
129 
130 
131 
132 
133 
134 
136 
136 
137 
138 
139 
140 
141 
142 
143 
144 
145 
146 
147 
148 
149 
160 
151 
162 
163 
164 
156 
166 


u 


THE  REPORT  OF  THE 


No.  28 


STATISTICS    OF   ONTARIO 


RECEIPTS.  DISBURSEMENTS. 


.Township 

Municipalities   and  County  in    which 

located. 


157.  Emo,  Rainy  River 

158.  Knniskillen,  Lambton 

159.  Ennismore,  Peterborough 

160.  Eramosa,  Wellington 

161.  Erin,  Wellington 

162.  Emestown,  Lennox  &  Addington. 

163.  Esquesing,  Halton 

164.  Eesa,  ^imcoe 

165.  Etobicoke,  York 

166.  Euphemia,  Lambton 

167.  Euphrasia,  Grey 

168.  Faraday,  Hastings 

169.  Fenelon,  Victoria 

170.  Ferris,  Nipissing 

171.  Finch,  Stormont 

172.  Fitzroy,  Carleton 

173.  Flamboro  E . ,  Wentworth 

174.  Flamboro  W. ,  Wentworth 

175.  Flos,  Simcoe 

176.  Foley,  Parry  Sound 

177.  Fredericksburg  N.,  Lennox  &  Add. 

178.  Fredericksburg  S.,  Lennox  &  Add. 

179.  Fullarton,  Perth 

180.  Gainsborough,  Lincoln 

181.  Gal  way  and  Cavendish,  Peterboro 

182.  Garafraxa  E.,  Dufferin 

183.  Garafraxa  W.,  Wellington 

184.  Georgina,  York 

185.  Glamorgan,  Haliburton 

186.  Glanford,  Wentworth 

187.  Glenelg,  Grey 

188.  Gloucester,  Carleton 

189.  Goderich.  Huron 

190.  Gordon,  Manitoulin 

191.  Gosfield  N.,  Essex 

192.  Gosfield  S.,  Essex 

193.  Goulboum,  Carleton 

194.  Gower  N.,  Carleton 

195.  Gower  S.,  Grenville 

196.  Grantham,  Lincoln 

197.  Grattan.  Renfrew 

198.  Greenoch,  Bruce 

199.  Grey,  Huron 

200.  Griffith  and  Matawatchan,  Renfrew 

201.  Grimsby  N.,  Lincoln 

202.  Grimsby  S.,  Lincoln 

203.  Guelph,  Wellington 

204.  Gwillimbury  E.,  York 

205.  Gwillimbury  N.,  York 

206.  Gwillimbury  W.,  Simcoe 

207.  Hagarty,  Jones,  etc . ,  Renfrew  . . . 

208.  Hagerman,  Parry  Sound 


B 
2 

8 

d 

OS 


$ 

717 

7,830 

412 

822 

1,270 


3,395 

3,311 

12,716 

542 

731 

563 

1,263 

877 

251 

269 

181 

1,590 

7,171 

703 

573 

73 

1,214 

21 

"884 

381 

56 


1,323 
1,909 

651 
3,157 

264 
1,464 
45 
2,556 
1,250 
1,110 

362 

1,»46 

2,438 

1,000 

67 


914 
937 
1,700 
524 
561 


594 


Receipts,  1902. 


u  o 

s  « 


$ 

1,481 

29,993 

2,790 

10,491 

12,332 

14,003 

14,321 

12,201 

24,866 

9,134 

12,528 

3,503 

8,062 

1,561 

17,534 

11,779 

8,846 

11,623 

16,134 

1,001 

6,278 

5,763 

13,768 

8,415 

1,740 

9,740 

10,398 

6,040 

1,301 

5,801 

8,727 

24,599 

9,483 

1,899 

12,166 

13,612 

11,745 

10,976 

4,814 

9,411 

3,264 

9,878 

13,936 

1,027 

5,015 

8,222 

9,000 

13,057 

5,833 

10,096 

5,599 

864 


I 

146 

67 

6 

169 

96 

50 
113 

98 
248 
104 

26 
200 

43 

5 

388 

48 
266* 
278 

64 
142 


'§1 

BPB 


T3  OD 
08  C 

1^ 


35 
9 


35 
53 
28 
35 
55 
463 
10 


20 

137 

61 

84 

5 

61 

13 

156 

79 

5 


111 
69 

122 
71 


287 
20 


4,993 
557 


2,137 


152 


54 
300 


12 


243 
5,024 


2,256 
627 


100 


% 


379 


9 


1,126 
1,918 


547 


S  . 

U    OD 

o  s 
o  ^ 

pa 


-g 


$ 

250 


2ft0 
1,000 
2,000 

987 


16 


9 

643 

35 


117 
46 


400 


3,600 


2,437 
2,500 


358 
15 
29 


58 

38 

300 


15 


15 
101 


3,900 
450 


1,500 

1,967 

250 


300 

8,846 

925 


2,500 

3,000 

942 


521 
541 


12 


1,000 
2,185 


1,000 
2,602 


340 


c 
o 

si 


I 

l,6o0 


680 


8,990 


1,200 


1,450 


4,537 
1,847 


7,963 


504 

i',8i9 


BUREAU  OF  INDUSTRIES. 


T0W^8HIP   MUNICIPALITIES. 

ASSETS  AND    LIABILITIES,  ixi. 


Disbutsemente, 

1902. 

7;i96 
1,529 
1,821 

262 
1,963 

ti 

■■ 

f 

|1- 

< 

I! 

1 

K 

58 

t 

4,297 
39,124 
3,208 
11,777 
13,711 
20,234 
20,31  S 
16,030 
42,830 
11,876 
14,575 
4,791 
9,914 
2,493 
33,982 
12,171 
9,322 
16,768 
28,091 
1,868 
6,968 
5,882 
19,276 
8.902 
2,042 
12,124 
12,824 
6,618 
1,487 
7,845 
li;i39 
34,726 
15,136 
2,163 
21.t>87 
18,468 
15,810 
21,561 
5,931 

14;04J 

23,486 
1,135 
7,061 

ijoi 

?;£ 

% 

266 

1,501 
225 
699 

618 
866 
866 

1,741 
670 
724 
354 
BI6 
449 
652 
762 
641 
822 

1,059 
219 
368 
249 

437 

182 
491 
952 
377 
190 
431 
781 
2,124 
576 
227 
746 
842 
950 
635 

615 
301 
738 
767 
195 
611 
446 
744 
653 
413 
664 
488 
203 

i45 
411 
1,091 
157 
236 

81 
837 

72 
494 
534 
451 

87 
13( 

22S 
120 

63 
121 
146 
133 

64 
146 
310 
799 
305 

51 

3,212 

689 

312 

79 
139 
466 

96 
173 
237 

15 

64 
115 
244 
376 
136 
138 
315 

79 

865 

158 

286 
13 

160 

62 

14 

170 

4,850 
487 

162 
163 

636 
96 
303 

4,387 
2,536 

1,560 
1,902 
1,492 
31 
4,159 
1,729 

m 

127 
133 

7.618 
3,602 
7,156 
1,538 
4,032 
1.003 
6,986 
5,474 
4,209 
6,920 
7,463 

538 
2.699 
2,288 
4,022 
4,223 
1.157 
4.687 
2,682 
2,909 

634 
2,519 
4,201 
11,128 
5,230 

260 
3.002 
3,160 
4,972 
4.127 
1,413 
3,116 
1,847 
4,735 
5.433 

540 
2.291 
S.384 
4,196 
6,487 
3,167 
6,047 
3,488 

976 

«18 
122 

1,900 

166 
166 

IM 

15 

94 

.,,.. 

56 
38 
157 

529 
84 
190 
222 
20 
28 

1,149 
2,236 
2,511 

2,296 
2,841 

2,031 
2,364 
3,393 

2,579 

436 

1,379 

2,972 

1,466 

148 

1,740 

964 

4,121 

2,205 

7,528 

171 

709: 

45 
987 
22 

2,088 

2,635 

142 

1,246 

656 

4,895 

705 

24 

1,917 

2,482 

630 

114 

273 

2,079 

6,214 

2,288 

371 

2,825 

2,983 

3,890 

703 

455 

790 

383 

3,533 

M» 

860 
1,221 
2,032 
2,336 

521 
1,304 

874 
62 

si 

ioe 

198 

128 

IS 

177 

7 

■"■■57 

46 

178 
179 

302 

'""39 

i? 
5 

181 
182 

21s 

225 

5 
54 
124 

320 

112 
5 

IQA 

.:.::: 

26 
133 

SCO 

186 

ISfl 
111 

654 

79 

188 
189 

942 
194 

203 
22 

72 
72 

1,194 
1,647 

1^712 

747 

4,618 

506 
2,454 
2,414 

168 

""im 

3,066 

3,167 

1,624 

2,517 

444 

?:S 



191 
192 

l,28fl 
2 

2,159 

1,630 

8,445 

194 

36 

22 

'  6,943 

87 

656 

54 

125 

199 

227 

3 

1 

105 

15 
18 
229 
36 
21 

876 

918 

201 

201 

63 

5 

276 

2,206 
627 

203 
204 
205 

214 



208 

■  [ncludlDg  (3,116  u  share  of  di 


it  muniqipalitlra. 
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THE  REPORT  OF  THE 


N«.  28 


STATISTICS    OF   ONTABIO 

RECEIPTS.  DI6BURSKMENT8. 


Townships. 


157. 

158. 

159. 

160. 

161. 

162. 

163. 

164. 

165. 

166. 

167. 

168 

169. 

170. 

171. 

172. 

173. 

174. 

175. 

176. 

177. 

178. 

179. 

180. 

181. 

182. 

183. 

184. 

185. 

186. 

187. 

188. 

189. 

190. 

191. 

192. 

193. 

194. 

195. 

196. 

197. 

198. 

199. 

200. 

201. 

202. 

203. 

204. 

205. 

206. 

207. 

208. 


Disbursements^  1902. — Continued, 


Emo 

Enniskillen 

Ennismore 

Eramosa 

Erin 

Emestown , 

Esquesing 

Essa  *. , 

Etobicoke 

Euphemia 

Euphrasia 

Faraday  

Fenelon 

Ferris 

Finch 

Fitzroy 

Flamtioro  E 

Flamboro  W 

Flos 

Foley 

Fredericksburg  N 

Fredericksburg  8 

Fullarton 

Gainsborough 

Gal  way  and  C  avendish . 

Garafraxa,  E . . 

Garafraxa,  W 

Georgina 

Glamorgan 

Glanford 

Glenelg 

Gloucester 

Goderich 

Grordon 

Gosfield,  N 

Gosfield,  8 

Goulbourn 

Gower,  N 

Gower,  8 

Grantham 

Grattan. 

Greenoch 

Grey 

Griffith  &  Matawatchan. 

Grimsby.  N 

Grimsby,  S 

Guelph 

Gwillitobury,  E 

Gwillimbury,  N 

Gwillimbury,  W 

Hagarty,  Jones,  etc 

Haien^^n 


.-  * 


3 


73 
6,711 


270 
63 


135 

5,858 

1,102 

112 

288 

211 

51 

3,082 


1,684 


666 


211 
135 


08 

O 


550 


1,144 


250 

1,351 

500 

987 


2  (i> 
o  S 


>  C 
G 


■♦i* 
I 


400 


4,250 


2.537 
2,500 


4,300 
450 


1,500 

1,967 

250 

1 


1,485 


2,726 
3,386 


958 


100 

242 

1,196 


92 
570 


70 


300 

5,251 

925 


2,500 

3,000 

800 


1,000 
2,185 


708 
2,000 
2,800 


316 


$ 

33 
1,400 


12 
49 
99 


76 

1,406 

82 

46 

210 

38 

103 

1,644 

3 


134 
1,432 


145 
10 


205 
33 
21 
28 


3 

871 

16 

69 

951 

1,084 

20 

811 


31 

64 

1,201 


121 
332 

24 
76 


301 


OQ 
O 

s 


I 

49 
758 

22 

193 

214 

157 

1,086 

230 

1,206 

1,069 

307 

5 

124 

168 

*3,620 

195 

429 

210 

441 

148 

100 

19 
132 
153 

37 
216 
228 

78 

47 

150 

223 

tl,645 

54 

54 
826 
388 
417 
415 
165 
322 
115 
559 
527 
166 
294 

70 
169 
203 

20 
125 
309 

79 


Assets  •n 


OB  »mm 


$ 

4,246 

32,483 

3,052 

11,198 

12,955 

20,233 

17,964 

15,137 

34,248 

11,750 

13,937 

4,716 

9,120 

1.886 

33,962 

10,509 

9,150 

16,268 

20,905 

1,324 

6,798 

5,727 

17,835 

8,677 

1,916 

11,208 

12,039 

6,080 

1,415 

5,683 

9,181 

34.483 

11,829 

1,022 

21.048 

1:<,374 

13,819 

20,116 

4,934 

9,926 

3,401 

13,565 

23,304 

1,116 

6,858 

9,432 

15,586 

13,928 

5,898 

10,014 

6,641 

1,420 


1,222 
1,855 


25,097 

977 
7,928 
9,259 
1,435 
2,510 

324 

2,225 

38 

950 
1,746 

610 
2,780 

101 
7,671 

214 
57 

857 
1,198 

969 


•  iDcluding  $1,648  Board  of  Health  ezpeiues  and  |1,SS0  from  otber  municipalities  aa  share  of  debt 
t  Including  $1,618  Board  of  Health  expenses. 


1904 


BUREAU  OF  INDUSTRIES. 
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TOWNSHIP   MUNICIPALITIES.— Can«tnu«i. 


ASSETS  AHD  LIABILITIES,  1902.— CbntMiMd. 


December  31,  1902. 


13,204 


15,454 
1,305 


3,500 
1,237 


7,300 


1,343 


918 


14,506 
12,974 


1,836 


1 
I 


00 

S 

1 

1 

2,177 

19,403 

"23",iq6 

39,475 

33 
811 
821 

1,515 

15,646 

798 

506 

915 

925 

731 

5,647 

800 

2,000 

6,133 

4,661 

160 

481 

800 

800 

12 


73 

750 

300 

397 

864 

1,260 

>*,978 

1,450 

40 

3,834 


7,691 
8,676 

649 
2,500 

67 

7,607 

960 
651 

2,774 

2,047 

1,976 

19 

300 


166 
435 


$ 

3,663 

56,785 

1,424 

8,992 

4,967 

29,093 

42,526 

3,376 

42,764 

5,004 

2,408 

5,225 

5,565 

2,953 

8,154 

8,146 

7,102 

28,505 

15,026 

1,144 

6,701 

2,610 

2,241 

1,459 

1,981 

989 

6,832 

843 

2,551 

10,336 

3,218 

35,661 

4,764 

2,158 

12,401 

9,353 

11,766 

16,131 

1,321 

2,225 

2,256 

2,146 

12,308 

629 

5,948 

2,970 

22,196 

15,670 

592 

1,776 

3,200 

1,676 


Liabilities  on  December  31,  1902. 


I 

466 
3,065 
2,043 
6,873 
1,232 
2,828 


4,167 
2,228 


2,622 
2,942 
1,006 
1,208 
3,451 
3,180 


5,842 

449 

1,035 

2,663 


1,228 
6,244 
**8i9 


14,077 

2,220 

900 

1,194 

2,648 

2,440 

1,712 

747 

742 

543 


214 
415 

2,281 
280 

2,907 


630 


^ 
H 


$ 

2,177 
24,899 


810 
66 


1,515 

23,153 

110 

506 

3,215 

800 

731 

29,896 


«6 


I 
I 


$ 


1,000 


1,538 


426 
5,263 


27,593 


3,714 


219 
351 


13,367 
1,460 


20,930 
20,762 


7,843 


600 

651 

28,636 


2,476 
4,267 


3,340 


3,638 


8 


w^^ 

S 


600 


6,500 


1,000 
1,104 


2,602 
1,851 


370 


I 

7i2 


100 

26 

5 

467 

105 

327 

953 

90 


263 

147 

1,900 


831 
550 


53 
62 


445 


121 
219 


200 


6 

3,698 

2,437 

937 


194 

100 
26 
76 
80 

203 
20 
30 

200 


7 
85 


73 


s 


-8 


I 


I 

2,633 
28,676 
2,043 
6,973 
2,068 
3,899 

467 

1,620 

27,647 

4,839 

596 
5,837 
4,006 
2,310 
38,257 
3,461 
3,180 
3,969 
33,986 

449 
1,036 
2,663 

600 

53 

1,290 

3,714 

6,689 

219 
1,291 

219 


83,134 

3,670 

906 

25,722 

26,847 

4,481 

9,555 

941 

842 

1,068 

726 

28,929 

618 

4,777 

4,577 

5,709 

1,851 

7 

85 

3,710 

703 


o 


157 
168 
159 
160 
161 
162 
1,63 
164 
165 
166 
167 
168 
169 
170 
171 
172 
173 
174 
175 
176 
177 
178 
179 
180 
181 
182 
183 
184 
185 
186 
187 
188 
189 
190 
191 
192 
193 
194 
195 
196 
197 
198 
199 
200 
201 
202 
203 
204 
206 
206 
207 
208 
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THE  REPORT  OF  THE 


No.  28 


STATISTICS   OF   ONTABIO 

RECEIFTS,  DI8BUB8BHKSTS. 


Township 

Manicipalities    and    Counties   in    which 

located. 


209..  Haldimand,  Northumberland 

210.  Hallam,  Alsoma 

211 .  Hallowell,  Prince  Edward 

212.  Hamilton,  Northumberland 

213 .  Harvey,  Peterborough 

214.  Harwich,  Kent 

215.  Hawkesbury  E.,  Prescott 

216.  Hawkesbury  W.,  Prescott 

217.  Hay,  Huron 

218.  Head,  Clara  and  Maria,  Renhew 

219.  Hibbert,  Perth 

220.  Hillier,  Prince  Edward  

221 .  Hilton,  Algoma 

222.  Himsworth  N.,  Parry  Sound 

223.  Himsworth  S.,  Parry  Sound 

224.  Hinchinbrooke,  Frontenac 

225.  Holland,  Grey 

226.  Hope,  Durham 

227.  Horton,  Renfrew  

228.  Houghton,  Norfolk 

229.  Howard,  Kent 

230.  Howe  Island,  Frontenac 

231 .  Howick,  Huron 

232.  Howland,  Bid  well,  Sheg.,Manitoulin 

233.  Hullett,  Huron 

234 .  Humberstone,  Welland 

235 .  Humphrey.  Parry  Sound 

236.  Hun^rford,  Hastings 

237 .  Huntingdon,  Hastings 

238.  Huntley,  Carleton 

239.  Huron,  Brnce 

240.  Innisfil,  Simcoe 

241 .  Jocelyn,  Algoma   

242.  Johnston,  Tarbutt,  etc.,  Algoma 

243.  Jolv,  Parry  Sound 

244.  Kaladar  and  Ang.,  Lennox  and  Add 

245 .  Keewatin,  Rainy  River 

246.  Kennebec,  Frontenac 

247 .  Kenyon,  Glengarry 

248.  Keppel,  Grey 

249 .  Kincardine,  Bruce 

250.  King,  York 

251 .  Kingston,  Frontenat; 

252 .  KinloBs,  Bruce 

253.  Kitley,  Leeds 

254 .  Laird,  Algoma    

255 .  Lanark,  Lanark 

256 .  I^ncaster,  Glengarry  

257 .  tavant.  l^anark 

258.  Laxton,  Digby, Longford,  Victoria 

259.  I^eds  and  Lansdowne  Front,  Leeds. 

260.  Leeds  and  Lansdowne  Rear,  Leeds.. 

2a  B.I.  (lll^ 


r     1 

S 

a 

2 

I 

15 
PQ 


I 

2,658 

1,054 

308 

506 

79 

8,916 

2,314 

1,883 

118 

126 

934 

340 

546 

1,245 

639 

515 

669 

746 

1,188 


4,377 
443 

1,911 
426 
132 
454 
794 


68 

2,514 

2,620 

1,878 

179 

235 

86 

208 


318 


1,650 
144 


7,635 

2,319 

1,556 

341 

481 

1,603 

219 

555 

211 

1,474 


Receipts,  1902. 


.STO 
«  O 


$ 

15,110 
2,881 
9,919 

14,609 
3,295 

26,296 

12,374 
8,388 

14,757 
916 

13,593 
7,125 
1,201 
1,701 
5,022 
4,967 
8,824 

10,957 
3,195 
6,851 

17,95? 
1,339 

15,699 
2,971 

12,571 
8,951 
1,962 

11,127 
8,133 
9,061 

16,077 

16,153 
1,029 
3,533 
703 
2,504 
4,799 
2,796 

12,489 
8,144 

11,853 

21,010 

13,876 
8,520 
8,005 
1,623 
6,102 

11,014 
1,610 
2,376 

15,118 
9,703 


i 


a  e 


QD    C    C 


I 


119 

139 

19 

186 


236 
180 


150 
91 
96 
27 
56 

130 

230 
32 

109 

55 

6 

51 

42 


91 
38 
64 

275 
66 

254 
20 
87 

273 
85 
12 
33 


20 

223 

20 

288 

69 

24 

472 

76 

64 

80 


28 
174 

67 

25 
101 

80 


111 


2,445 


50 


1,140 


2,123 


50 


2,183 


I- 


$ 

103 


$ 
1,500 


1 

78 


146 


51 


9 
5 


500 

600 

64 


1,600 

2,000 

60 


49 
550 


200 


1,564! 

48 


70 


322 


51 


32 
43 

10 


45 


191 


1,883 
45 
31 
24 


2,122 


11 


9 
100 


15 
335 
100 


2,155 


6,228 


1,827 
967 


3,72R 
1,265 


§1 

n 

O  " 

pa 


I 


.3,000 

296 


4,201 


e,?oi 


4,095 
1.260 


600 
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TOWNSH-IP   MUNICIPALITIES. 

ASSBTS  AND  LIABILITIES,  1902. 


S 

8 
.a 


125 


53 
72 

234 
7 

976 
63 


685 
81 


34 
3 


77 

607 

10 

36 

126 


76 


2101 
13 
43 


273 


609 

553 

34 

12 

25 

190 

226 

4 

539 

220 

125 

60 

3 

2391 


21 

29 

133 

28 

133 

llOJ 


5 

8 


% 

19,615 

3,574 

10,747 

16,093 

6,510 

36,124 

16,475 

13,246 

17,634 

1,133 

19,558 

8,059 

1,808 

3,110 

6,094 

5.514 

9,679 

20,830 

4,497 

8,124 

22,572 

1,782 

22,239 

3.985 

15,151 

11,679 

3,045 

11,402 

8,804 

11,662 

19,611 

22,807 

1,279 

5,398 

914 

2,922 

7,403 

3,138 

19,544 

10,128 

13,973 

26,575 

21,635 

11,192 

9,665 

2,585 

6,651 

12,924 

1,924 

5,211 

19,274 

12,622 


00 

-CO 

»  <•» 

S  CD  QD 

ill 

^  «  S 
< 


I 

1,050 
287! 
310 
897 
379 

1,701 
418 
330 
604 
233 
677 
372 
222 
222 
471 
361 
690 
928 
302 
491 

1,159 
99 
887 
205 
741 
685 
339 
715 
508 
810 
819 

1,056 
166 
299 
179 
216 
459 
282 
627 
993 
722 

1,111 
597 
578 
476 
171 
404 
753 
276 
292 
816 
502 


o 


$ 

631 

92 
339 
369 

64 
768 
644 

92 
517 

27 
175 
167 

49 

99 

78 
106 
171 
406 
117 
221 
377 

22 
289 
109 
156 
289 

63 
187 
109 
190 
332 
325 

51 
102 

36 

94 
135 

44 
589 
189 
217 
1,453 
409 
104 
329 

90 
109 
320 

53 

54 
226 
261 


Disbursements,  1902. 


OD 


pc; 


$ 

3,402 

693 

386 

3,034 

172 

5,546 

1,511 

1,352 

1,716 

8 

3,101 

371 

334 

165 

400 

1,139 

879 

8,682^ 

300 

1,834 

2,737 

26 

1,887 

222 

2,500 

989 

418 

808 

201 

1,726 

4,476 

2,913 

138 

558 

70 

304 

1,550 

178 

1,326 

2,871 

2,494 

4,388 

1,677 

1,513 

2,704 

310 

664 

1,761 

65 

775 

7,213 

2,574 


&) 


$ 


56 


400 


2,500 


516 


264 


128 


58 


66 


17 


863 


263 


1 


9 


8 


I 

366 

16 

463 

228 


747 
10 


50 


68 
406 


39 

17 

58 

185 

631 

63 

12 

287 


13 

20 

10 

50 

5 

255 

202 


-50 

482 


6 


80 
94 
95 
17 
71 
227 
35 
15 


101 
63 


7 

30 

5 


> 


0 


$ 

4,403 


2,439 
2,822 

497 
6,151 
1,904 

903 

2,606 

93 

3,291 

1,452 


281 
1,427 
3,193 

663 
1,095 
3,993 

506 
2,547 


2,361 
2,522 


3,306 
3,364 
1,756 
3,189 
3,601 


302 

1,408 
1,500 
2.811 
6,073 
7,046 
2,114 
1,695 


1,141 
1,776 
163 
249 
2,019 
1,268 


ooig 


C    H 

S  " 


8 

9 


$ 

7,114 

663 
5,143 
7,070 
2,084 
9,915 
7,658 
2,978 
5,943 

536 
3,836 
4,011 

565 
1,564 
2,367 
2,627 
5,620 
6,176 
2,102 
3,088 
5,302 

775 
6,675 
1,816 
6,104 
3,381 
1,114 
5,703 
4,105 
3,575 
6,513 
8,368 

704 
2,899 

538 
1.792 
3,160 
1.865 
7,226 
1,660 
5,177 
10,179 
4,858 
3,816 
4,148 
1,134 
3,034 
5,390 
1,073 
1,349 
6,037 
4,568 


u 
O 

s 

e 


329 


C  cr  .^i 
J-  O  QD 


955 


396 


1,387 


301 


145 
338 


1,110 


3,629 

2\ 


210 


1,260 
3,935 


83 


2,122 


2,000 


1,761 
36 


189 

67 

180 


1,376 


251 


209 
210 
211 
212 
213 
214 
215 
216 
217 
218 
219 
220 
221 
222 
223 
224 
225 
226 
227 
228 
229 
230 
231 
232 
233 
234 
235 
236 
237 
238 
239 
240 
241 
242 
243 
244 
245 
246 
247 
248 
249 
250 
251 
252 
253 
254 
255 
256 
257 
258 
259 
260 
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THE  REPORT  OF  THE 
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STATISTICS   OF   ONTARIO 


RECS1PT8.  DI8BUB8SKXIIT8 


Townships. 


200.  Haldixnand 

210.  Hallam 

211.  Hallowell 

212.  Hamilton 

213.  Harvey 

214.  Harwich 

215 .  Hawkeabury  East 

216.  Hawkesbury  West 

217.  Hay  

218.  Head,  Clara  and  Maria 

219.  Hibbert 

220.  Hillier .' 

221.  Hilton 

222.  Himsworth  N 

223.  Himsworth  S 

224.  Hinchinbrooke 

225.  Holland 

226.  Hope 

227.  Horton 

228.  Houghton 

229.  Howard 

230.  Howe  Inland  

231     Howick 

232 .  Ho  wlandV  Bid  well  and  Sheg. 

233.  HuUett  

234.  Humberstone   

235 .  Humphrey 

236.  Hungerford 

237 .  Huntingdon 

238.  Huntley 

239.  Huron 

240.  Innisfil 

241 .  Jocelvn 

242.  Johnston,  Tarbutt,  etc 

243.  Joly  

244.  Kaladar  and  Anglesea 

245 .  Keewatin 

246 .  Kennebec 

247 .  Ken  yon 

248.  Keppel: 

249.  Kincardine 

250.  King   

251 .  Kingston 

252.  Kinloss 

253.  Kitley  

254.  Laird 

255 .  Lanark 

256.  Lancaster 

257.  Lavant 

258.  I-axton,  Digby  and  Longford 

259 .  I^eds  and  Lansdowne  Front 

260.  Leeds  and  Lansdowne  Rear. 


Disbursements,  1902. — Continued . 


is 

II 


I 

56 
150 


148 
4,300 

190 
1,309 
2,308 


804 


89 
474 


342 

1.919 


338 
100 
686 
592 
304 


165 
5ft6 
620 
302 


500 


500 
600 


2,442 
50 


49 
550 


200 
387 


795 


3,000 
175 

"566 


261 


100 


514 


140 


f6 
o'd 

§11 

^  >  fl 


585 


174 

372 

54 

399 


3,624 


130 


80 
239 


1,867 


2,525 
1,265 


13 

162 

6 

10 

37 
654 

75 
725 
418 


182 
12 
50 
70 

185 


155 
385 


1,147 

21 

280 

70 

48 


32 

170 

132 

183 

42 

52 


300 


197 

330 

63 

100 


42 


33 
38 


250 

56 

274 


8 
I 


$ 

432 
106 
196 
387 
'3,129 
1,409 
819 
211 
545 

20 
226 
179 

83 
147 
484 
128 
302 
334 

31 

91 
669 


202 
643 

99 
906 
101 
167 

22 

326 

526 

'  240 

2 

215 

21 

36 
700 
112 
650 
212 
484 
t2,621 
385 
307 
3 
104 
107 
557 

69 
364' 
232| 

43i 


5 

a 

a 
S 

I" 


18,023 

2,169 

10,182 

15,417 

6,510 

31,520 

15,229 

10.342 

17,488 

917 

16,740 

7,784 

1,336 

2,395 

4,676 

4,834 

9,274 

20,478 

3,578 

8,124 

18,215 

1,427 

19,408 

3,369 

15,082 

10,388 

2,392 

11,402 

8,725 

9,149 

17,520 

20,341 

1,279 

4,488 

844 

2,448 

7,403 

2,863 

19,544 

8,413 

13,973 

26,575 

15,204 

8,639 

9,370 

1,922 

5,756 

10,830 

1,707 

4,716 

19,154 

11,011 


Assets  on 


-a 

c 

.£3 

C 
O 

s 


& 


$ 

1,592 

1,405 

565 

676 


4,604 

1,246 

2,904 

146 

216 

2,818 

275 

472 

715 

1,418 

680 

405 

852 

919 


4,357 
355 

2,831 

616 

69 

1,291 
653 


79 
2,513 
2,091 
2,466 


910! 

70 

474 


276 
i*,7i5 


6,431 

2,563 
295 
663 
896 

2,094 
217 
495 
120 

1,611 i 


M 
5 


I 

1,401 
1,514 


1,958 

2,688 

4,064 

115 


1,148 

QQO 
uvo 


100 
2,333 

760 
1,216 

364 
1,282 
8,763 
1,477 
1,303 
2,191 

359 
1,671 

362 


1,488 
1,083 
5.872 
3,668 
947 
147 
307 
448 
748 
799 
1,410 
1,906 
2,598 
2,845 
9,417 
1,401 
2,125 
2,908 
4 
61 
347 
729 
3,254 
6 


168 
177 
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TOWNSHIP  MUNICIPALITIES— OwUinti^d. 
ASSETS  AND  LIABIUTIB8,  1902^- Cbntinued. 


December  31, 19Q2. 


163 


1,260 


3,935 


185 


30,840 
410 


8,632 
2,697 


1,761 
328 


1,413 

134 

39,264 

1,650 


6,501 


3,482 


S 

8 

c 


•^^ 

s 


3,003 
3,463 
2,016 
2,127 
633 

11,624 
2,629 

10,746 
1,944 


800 
2,000 
1,490 
1,322 
2,614 
1,000 
360 
600 
1,350 
5,810 
7,882 


2,100 
307 


4,373 
1,117 
3,000 
1,170 
1,605 
4,018 
1,950 
1,172 
500 


353 
6,036 

600 
5,705 
1,262 

696 
2,149 
1,839 
1,512 
2,000 
1,470 
1,800 


5,000 


5,996 
6,382 
2,581 
4,924 
3.321 

20,292 
3,990 

13,650 
4,498 
1,215 
7,5531 
2,375 
4,4«0 
2,797 
5,248 
2,044 
2^7 

35,545 
4,156 
7,113 

14,430 
714 

15,134 
1,285 
2,666 
7,152 
2,853 
8,872 
4,917 
5,065 
6,256 
6,484 
1,948 
2,158 
869 
2,237 
7,942 
3.473 
8;550 

13,807 
2,231 

43,538 

12,828 
4,069 
2,356 
2,480 
3,425 
5,348 
223 
6,996 
5,288 
5,270 


Liabilities  on  December  31,  1902. 


111 
o 


900 


1,374 
118 


415 


444 

701 

1,510 

1,141 


340 
768 
262 
505 
2,617 
382 


1,100 
530 
3,700 
2,830 
1,756 


715 

245 

1,307 


2,708 
6,033 


7,487 


214 

21 

3,295 

100 


11 


2 


c 
o 


I 

124 
3,088 


3,530 

9,584 

629 

11,756 

8,226 


6,159 


1,000 
1,077 
2,614 


6,901 


2,261 
6,382 


20,536 

400 

5,479 

1,866 

168 


670 
2,753 
2,018 
4,769 

600 
1,500 


5,235 


577 
7,845 

531 
174 


910 


1,070 
516 


5,000 


5,000 


CD 


1*^ 

o 
a, 

B 
H 


$ 

1,025 


64 


2,319 
1,238 


207 
836 


486 
660 


15 
549 
100 


3 

^8 


S 


2,155 
6,228 


27 
3,281 


1,200 


99 

11 


100 

500 

1,371 

833 


28 


242 
'53 


172 
95 

118 
75 


370 
75 
90 

207 


768 

180 

21 

450 

255 

130 
70 
127 
113 
198 


168 


109 
16 


345 
1,52& 


80 
60 


-s 


3 


1,248 
3,999 


100 

5,468 

11,073 

3,781 

12,994 

8,254 

415 
6,159 

242 
1,444 
1,831 
4,124 
1,520 
95 
7,855 

415 
3  515 
7,014 

580 
23,903 

989 
5,479 
3,734 

878 
4,171 
3.500 
4,764 
2,018 
4,769 

615 
2,894 

415 
1,434 
7,503 
2,906 
6,805 
14.046 

608 
3,564 
7,503 

910 


1,284 
882 
4,820 
100 
5,000 
1,280 
5,071 


o 


209 
210 
211 
212 
213 
214 
215 
216 
217 
218 
219 
220 
221 
222 
223 
224 
225 
226 
227 
228 
229 
230 
231 
232 
233 
234 
235 
236 
337 
238 
239 
240 
241 
242 
243 
244 
245 
246 
247 
248 
249 
250 
251 
252 
253 
254 
255 
256 
257 
258 
259 
260 
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RiiXJEIPTS,  DISBURSEMENTS. 


Township 

Mimicipalitiee  and  Ck)unties  in  which 

located. 


2^1 .  Limerick,  Hastings 

262.  Lindsay  and  St.  Edmands,  Bruce. . . 

263.  Lobo,  Middlesex  

264.  Lochiel,  (ilengarry   

265.  Logan,  Perth 

266.  London,  Middlesex 

267.  Longueuil,  Prescott 

268.  Loughborough,  Frontenac     

269.  Louth,  Lincoln 

270.  Luther  E.,  Dufferin 

271 .  Luther  W.,  Wellington 

272 .  Lutterworth,  Haliburton 

273.  McDoutfall,  Parry  Sound  

274.  AJcGillivrary,  Middlesex 

275.  Mclrvine  (Fort  FranciB)  Rainy  River 

276.  WcKellar,  Parrv  Sound 

277.  McKillop,  Huron ,. . 

278 .  McKiin,  Nipissing 

279 .  McLean  and  Ridout,  Muskoka 

280.  McMurrich,  Parry  Sound  

281.  McNab,  Renfrew 

282.  Macaulay,  Muskoka 

283.  Macdonald  and  Meredith,  Algoma  . 

284 .  Machar,  Parry  Sound 

285.  Madoc,  Hastings 

286 .  Maidstone,  Essex 

287.  Malahide,  Elgin 

288.  Maiden,  Essex 

289 .  Manvers,  Durham 

290.  Mara,  Ontario 

291 .  March,  Carleton 

292 .  Mariposa,  Victoria 

293.  Markham,  York 

294 .  Marlborough,  Carleton 

296.  Marmora  and  Lake,  Hastings 

296.  Maryborough,  Wellington 

297.  Marysburg  N.,  Prince  Edward 

298.  Marysburg  S.,  Prince  Edward 

299.  Matchedash,  Siracoe 

300.  Matilda,  Dundas 

301 .  Mattawan,  Nipissing 

302.  Mayo,  Hastings 

303 .  Medonte,  Simcoe 

304 .  Medora  and  Wood,  Muskoka 

305 .  Melancthon,  Dufferin 

306 .  Mersea,  Essex 

307 .  Metcalfe,  Middlesex 

308.  Middleton,  Norfolk 

309.  Minden,  Haliburton 

310.  IVIinto,  Wellington 

311.  Monaghan  N.,  Peterborough 

312.  Monaghan,  S.,  Northumberland  . . . 


Receipts,  1902. 


e 

8 

s 


$ 

45 

268 

13,210 

1 

1,523 

14,726 

37 

46 

10 

1,880 

2,549 

467 

322 

1,357 

446 

161 

2,212 

1,355 

38 

869 

1,969 

238 

472 

718 


676 

3,449 

307 

468 

331 

869 

9,766 

5,680 

929 

597 

2,537 


67 
525 


67 

1,823 

476 

107 

1,226 

1,017 

50 

5 

212 

1,847 

82 


3 


I 

1,456 

4,549 

15,798 

12,475 

18,050 

34.542 

2,275 

6,675 

10,074 

8,181 

9,022 

1,346 

1,674 

15,514 

5,426 

1,397 

14,054 

6,174 

2,462 

1,768 

9.280 

3,307 

1,701 

2.469 

11,893 

15,979 

23,248 

7,237 

12,914 

10,411 

3,930 

19,772 

27,982 

5,331 

4,226 

17,656 

3,776 

3,946 

1,346 

20,428 

693 

1,343 

12,248 

7,450 

14,065 

28,970 

12,999 

10,543 

3,046 

10,069 

4,388 

4,236 


it 

82 


$ 


20 


100 
499 
86 
428 
30 
66 
64 


37 


31 
666 
70 
19 
95 
59 
43 
125 
12 


34 


213 

36 

65 

215 

130 

51 


233 
24 
91 
50 


3 
3 


207 
120 
1 
62 
16 
97 
13 
23 
60 
37 


CO 

08  a 


284 


200 


21 

144 

13 


96 


21 

7 
20 


20 


739 


55 


42 
59 


32 

86 
48 


65 
169! 
148; 


16 

217 

417 

6 


18 


2,705   295 


3,278 


7 
16 


12 


0 


g| 


2  ^ 

o  ^ 


57 
1,100 


2,000 

2,99ft 

3,000 

77 

376 

567 

2,000 

400 


71 
1,650 
1,200 


2,595 

2,263 

100 


820 


1,529 
2,000 
4,300 
1,080 
2,160 
3,000 


700 


2,538 

4,000 

611 

1,174 

19,'i85 


li 


5,407 

2,000 

300 


950 
800 


o  g 

c  ^ 


280 
5,945 


1,475 
1,000 


3.476 


1,800 

1,971 

4,878 

863 

"766 


1,256 
"1,866 


500 


570 


6,604 


4,549 


s 
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TOWNSHIP   MUNICIPALITIES. 

A£SBTB  AND  UABILITIES,  1902. 


8 


I 


$ 

310 
169 
277 
16 
662 
409 


437 

391 

215 

110 

126 

29 

92 

140 

289 

95 

93 

7 

78 


27 
286 
675 
143 


83 
74 


80 
159 

27 

304 

454 

9 


120 
60 


220 
222 
322 

67 
315 
761 
270 
182 
241 
4 

64 


Disbnrsements,  1902. 


Sll 


$ 

1,888 

6,107 

29,529 

15,568 

29,262 

53,201 

2,419 

7,163 

10,736 

12,705 

12,419 

2,028 

2.177 

20,173 

8,767 

1,710 

23,2a5 

10,176 

2,754 

2,7^3 

11,436 

4,455 

2,173 

5,048 

15,679 

24,463 

32,098 

8.689 

16,540 

13,946 

4,K72 

30,404 

34,102 

7,567 

7,756 

26,513 

4,678 

5,775 

2,648 

39,675 

693 

1,642 

15,088 

8,367 

22,647 

39,177 

15,100 

10,976 

3,246 

19,334 

7,099 

4,419 


$ 

370 

641 

843 

782 

1,001 

1,753 

213 

433 

454 

412 

627 

199 

230 

818 

600 

245 

692 

567 

239 

288 

637 

272 

173 

184! 

599I 

1,206 

1,109 

557 

850 

761 

350 

1,079 

1,278 

602 

495 

875 

244 

259 

200 

470 

166 

262 

785 

446 

654 

1,417 

636 

914 

242 

989 

362 

296 


73 
143 
383 
725 
282 
1,540 

48 
176 
136 
719 
295 

53 
114 
221 
614 

78 
236 
180 
119 
154 
171 
120 

58 
101 
296 
203 
398 
147 
262 
246 
210 
443 
420 
136 
.  258 
255 

75 
148 

70 
1,292 

66i 

92 
263 
267 
309 
845 
252 
158 

67 
265 
104 
273 


I 
406 
436 
3,545 
1,320 
3,801 
5,508 
91 
667 
1,515 
1,997 
1,321 
98 
587 
3,257 
2,474 
289 
5,199 
1,351 
485 
257 
543 
1,278 
440 
176 
350 
2,958 
5,300 
1,398 
3,172 
2,511 
492 
2,956 
3,991 
660 
957 
6,667 
245 
533 
349 
2,487 
15 
248 
2,973 
1,948 
2,637 
4,927 
2,492 
4,679 
382 
2,618 
1,096 
589) 


•p 

to  s 


235 
234 


O 


500 


120 


125 
150 


122 


117 


50 


16 


16 

67 

348 

531 

2 

13 


5 
5 
5 

15 
5 

86 
5 

33 


7 

12 
94 
56 


5 
205 
524 
25 
83 
297 
130 


631 

233 

5 

256 

6S 

14 

27 


379 


348 

18 

60 

246 

8 

5 

5 

18 

10 

8 


> 
9 


a 
0 


112 

291 

5,243 

1,487 

3,662 

11,300 

520 

721 

2,966 

1.158 

2,359 

184 


gg88 

a  8|^ 

>k  3  a>  V 


3,554 


2,297 


1,3241 


3,238 

3,425 

4,926 

1,150 

1,734 

1,352 

760 

5,567 

7,013 

1,138 

1.599 

3,633 

884 

842 

234 

4,456 


113 
2,331 


4,104 
2,703 
2,948 
1,100 
325 


1,447 
983 


$ 

763 
2,132 
4,537 
7,191 
5,759 
10.922 
1,427 
4,171 
3,762 
3,405 
4,207 
877 
890 
7,219 
1,600 
►621 
6,006 
2,969 
1,035 
1,138 
5,523 
1,394 
1,025 
3,387 
7,460 
4,931 
7,196 
2,660 
6,661 
4,116 
1,756 
8,454 
11,901 
2,980 
3,148 
9,220 
2,585 
3,074 
883 
7,288 
433, 
826! 
5,684 
3,958 
7,518 
10,202 
3,«85 
3,036 
1,974 
5,939 
1,366 
1,580 


M 
o 


$ 


1,117 


1,940 

215 

73 


42 
554 


'OS 

lis 

§8-8 

:s«  O  n 
QD 


1,433 


50 


1,187 
651 


17 

183 

1,468 


639 


4,390 


587 


135i 

2, 662 1 

847' 

37 


I 


31 


185 
50 


561 


o 


2,787]   4,932 


261 

262 

263 

264 

265 

266 

267 

268 

269 

270 

271 

272 

273 

274 

275 

276 

277 

278 

279 

280 

281 

282  . 

283 

284 

285 

286 

287 

288 

289 

290 

291 

292 

293 

294 

295 

296 

297 

298 

299 

300 

301 

302 

303 

304 

305 

C06 

307 

308 

309 

310 

311 

312 
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THE  REPORT  OF  THE 
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STATISTICS   OF   ONTARIO 

BBCEIPTS,  DISBaRSEMEIiTB 


Townships. 


261. 
262. 
263. 
264. 
265. 
266. 
267. 
268. 
269. 
270. 
271. 
272. 
273. 
274. 
276. 
276. 
277. 
278. 
279. 
280. 
281. 
282. 
283. 
284. 
285. 
286. 
287. 
288. 
289. 
290. 
291. 
292. 
293. 
294. 
295. 
296. 
297. 
298. 
299. 
300. 
301. 
302. 
303. 
304. 
305. 
306. 
307. 
808. 
309. 
310. 
311. 
312. 


Limerick 

Lindsay  and  St.  Edmunds. 

Lobo  

Lochiel 

Logan  

London 

Longueuil 

Loughborough 

Louth  

Luther  E 

Luther  W 

Lutterworth    

McDou^l 

McGilhvray 

Mclrvine  (Fort  Francis) . . . 

McKellar 

McKillop 

McKim 

McLean  and  Ridout 

McMurrich 

McNab 

Macaulay 

Macdonald  and  Meredith . . 

Machar 

Madoc 

Maidstone 

Malahide 

Maiden 

Manvers 

Mara 

March  

Mariposa   

Markham 

Marlborough 

Marmora  and  Lake 

Maryborough  

Marysburg  N , 

Marysburg  8 

Matchedash   

Matilda 

Mattawan 

Mayo 

Medonte 

Medora  and  Wood 

Melancthon 

Mersea 

Metcalfe  

Middleton  

Minden 

Minto 

Monaghan  N 

Monaghan  S 


Disbursements,  lti02. — OonHmud. 


3S 


306 

760 

2,234 

120 


308 


1,193 
1,016 


447 
94 


288 
248 
175 
77 
212 


74 

1,431 

4,219 

2,135 

18 

89 

389 

430 

628 

242 

41 

•  242 

525 


I 

i',i4i 


1,000 
1,996 
3,000 


376 

567 

2,000 

400 


300 

1,650 

673 


2,576 

4,100 

100 


997 


148 
3,034 


60 

290 

200 

3,378 

7,892 

853 

420 

94 

143 


285 
3,500 
4,300 
1,700 
2,160 
3,000 


450 
200 


i^'S'S 


4,000 
593 
490 


15,026 
4 


2,800 

4,500 

300 

'*36 
950 
800 


52 
127 
156 
812 

60 
7 

22 

10 
440 
298 


2 

168 

203 

24 

258 

226 

42 

32 

11 

42 


75 

1,224 

774 

637 

81 
156 
271 

90 
329 
192 

75 
102 
201 

11 

74 

6 

770 


4 
99 
36 

388 

2,073 

66 

180 
83 

185 
25 


OQ 

I 


S 


$ 

100 
491 
240 
*2,059 
1,219 
657 

38 

27 
685 

91 
161 

28 

39 
329 
416 

67 
165 
335 
193 
184 
1,097 

77 
239 
149 
591 
1,041 
184 
271 
150 
332 

22 
122 
838 
139 
524 

83 

27 

122 

2 

83 


37 
168 
188 
103 
373 
717 
300 

28 
166 

23 

14 


5 

s 

0 


I, 
1,824 

6,327 

16,357 

15,647 

23,054 

35,606 

2,419 

6,914 

10,095 

11,697 

11,508 

1,444 

2,177 

17,668 

7,260 

1,329 

19,183 

9,976 

2,515 

2,142 

9,612 

4,236 

2,110 

4,301 

15,679 

23,968 

26,811 

8,065 

15,530 

13,125 

4,293 

22,127 

26,230 

6,615 

7,581 

25,649 

4,678 

5,754 

1,942 

39,675 

684 

1,642 

13,578 

7,011 

22,647 

37,840 

12,204 

10,829 

3,236 

19,008 

5,283 

3,743 


on 


I 

a 
o 

S 
I 


I 

64 

780 

18,172 

21 

6,208 

17,595 


249 
641 
1,008 
911 
584 


2,505 

1,507 
381 

4,052 
200 
239 
621 

1,824 

219 

63 

747 


495 

5,287 

624 

1,010 

821 

579 

8,277 

7,872 

952 

175 

864 


21 

706 


9 


1,510) 
1,356 


1,337 
2,896 

147 
10 

326 
1,866 

676^ 


B 


$ 

1,365 

5,847 

146 

15,049 

206 

7,167 

1,738 

3,901 

1,001 

496 

536 

560 

1,666 

5 

2,096 

1,699 

116 

2,228 

1,604 

2,000 

2,at« 

890 

635 

1.075 

7,385 

15,011 

958 
5,033 

210 

2,080 

'  i',iw 

2,933 

4,893 

1,048 

380 

"508 
2,148 
485 
l,48d 
2,561 
4,834 
2,376 

16,906 
3,005 
3,857 
2,290 
6,391 


*  Including  11,966  Board  of  Health  expenses. 
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TOWNSHIP    MUNICIPALITIES— am/inu«f. 

ASSETS  AND  LIABILITIBS,  1902,- Continued, 


December  31;  1902. 


247 


14,682 


400 


6,899 

10,252 

60 


1,818 


s 

8 
S 


285 


4,946 
2,370 
2,680 
2,888 


50 

306 

4,166 

1,185 

229 

60 

3,178 

4,846 

646 

9,300 

4,091 

1,487 

853 

760 

676 

126 

3,330 

2,406 

906 

366 

834 

2,971 

5,631 

3,000 

7,404 

2,493 

261 

1,766 

3,159 

1,000 

850 

600 

8,673 


2,599 
763 
3,937 
5,829 
1,430 
2,376 
893 
1,060 
1,360 


I 


I 

1,714 
6,627 

18,263 

17,440 
9,096 

27,650 
1,739 
3,800 
1,947 
6,609 
2,879 
1,373 
1,706 
6,688 
8,448 
2,666 

28,050 
6,519 
3,330 
3,564 
4,842 
1,784 
823 
5.162 
9,790 

16,412 
6,611 
6,491 
4,191 
6,452 
6,069 

16,681 

11,474 
4,146 
6,833 
6,071 
8,279 

11,123 
1,764 

10,721 
494 
1,486 
6,670 
6,943 
6,313 

24,071 
7,331 
6,379 
3,193 
9,686 
3,216 
676 


Liabilities  on  December  31,  1902. 


d  9 

08-0 

111 

11  a 


682 


5,261 
8,489 


12,092 
1,332 

2,874 


452 


1,650 
860 


772 

1,088 

1,176 

868 

682 


703 
3,929 
2,963 


760 
4,871 
7,171 
1,138 
1,760 
4,016 


621 
1,138 

341 
1,144 


1,356 
23 
2,917 
2,959 
1,496 
1,503 
3,643 
1,501 


2,649 

2,300 

16,527 

763 


7,700 
6,639 


1,928 

3,286 

400 

9,172 

3,582 

487 

458 


2,969 

30,240 

10,945 

10,618 

461 

2,930 

3,781 

1,820 

7,190 

1,093 

1,215 

1,766 

2,525 


600 
9,604 


$ 

67 
2,391 


3,094 
3,500 


77 


71 
700 


163 


344 


1,529 
2,000 


1,114 


900 


325 
2,588 


221 
1,949 


2,346 
400 

2,338 

38,818 

500 

4,272 
683 

8,547 


7,613 

"ii 


8 


S 


2,607 


600 


I 


134 


827 

2,112 

28 


527 
75 

102 
46 
15 


991 
14 
80 

627 


224 


129 


2,314 

390 

118 

80 


860 

1,662 

198 

165 

6 


170 


260 

82 

1,386 


3,548 
621 


129 
'26 


-s 


3 


I 

873 

2,391 

7,810 

14,710 

22,139 

12,873 

1.409 

3,401 

75 

7,802 

6,685 

467 

71 

1,928 

6,627 

1,274 

9,262 

6,144 

1,676 

1,634 

1,092 

926 


3,801 

31,769 

19.188 

11,008 

4,646 

3,010 

3,731 

2,580 

12,961 

9,114 

4,330 

6,262 

6,706 

227 

1,949 

1.121 

18,425 

341 

1,416 

2,428 

3,142 

4,968 

46,283 

4,080 

6,768 

2,915 

12,190 

1,621 


o 
|Z5 


261 

262 

263 

264 

265 

266 

267 

268 

269 

270 

271 

272 

273 

274 

275 

276 

277 

278 

279 

280 

281 

282 

283 

284 

285 

286 

287 

288 

289 

290 

291 

292 

293 

294 

295 

296 

297. 

298 

299 

300 

301 

302 

303 

304 

h06 

306 

307 

308 

309 

310 

311 

312 
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THE  REPORT  OF  THE 


No.  28 


STATISTICS  OF  ONTARIO 


RECEIPTS,  DLSBURSEMBNTS, 


Township 

Manicipalitiee  and  Counties  in  which 

located. 


313.  Monck,  Muskoka 

314.  Monmouth,  Haliburton 

315 .  Mono,  Dufferin 

316.  Montague,  Lanark 

317.  Monteagle  and  Herschel,  Hastings  . . 

318.  Moore,  Lambton 

319.  Mornington,  Perth 

320.  Morris,  Huron 

321 .  Morrison,  Muskoka 

322.  Mosa,  Middlesex 

323.  Moulton,  Haldimand 

324 .  Mountain,  Dundas 

325.  Mulmur,  Dufferin 

326.  Murray,  Northumberland 

327.  Muskoka,  Muskoka 

328.  Nairn,  Hyman  and  Lome,  Algoma. . 

329.  Nassagaweya^  Halton 

330.  Neebing,  Thunder  Bay 

331.  Nelson,  Halton    

332.  Nepean,  Carleton 

333 .  Niagara,  Lincoln 

334.  Nichol,  Wellington 

335 .  Nipissing,  Parrv  Sound 

336.  Nissouri  E.,  Oxford 

337.  Nissouri  W.,  Middlesex 

388.  Normanby,  Grey 

339.  Norwich  N.,  Oxford 

340.  Norwich  S.,  Oxford 

341 .  Nottawasaga,  Simcoe 

342.  Oakland.   Brant 

313.  Oakley,  Muskoka 

344 .  Olden,  Fron  tenac 

346.  Oliver,  Thu  nder  Bay 

346.  Oneida,  H  aldimand 

347 .  Onondaga  *  Brant 

348.  Ops,  Victoria 

349.  Orford,  Kent 

350.  Orillia,   Simcoe 

351 .  Oro,  S  imcoe 

352.  Osgoode,  Carleton 

353.  Osnabruck,  Stormont 

354 .  iOso,  Frontenac 

355.  Osprey,  Grey 

356.  Otonabee,  Peterborough 

357 .  Oxf ord-on-Rideau,  Grenville 

358.'  Oxford  E.,  Oxford 

359.  Oxford  N.,  Oxford 

360.  Oxford  W.,  Oxford 

361 .  Pakenham,  Lanark 

362.  Palmerston  and  Canon  to,  Frontenac. 

363. '  Papineau,  Nipissing 

364.  Peel,  Wellington 


8 

i-i 

a 

8 


OS 


I 

813 
206 
813 
323 


2,489 
2,128 
2,616 
903 
1,504 


2,273 

1,247 

2,056 

540 

428 

1,185 

992 

369 

417 

801 

2,950 

7 

1,005 

8,045 

1,424 

1,305 

429 

1,989 

537 

72 

450 

335 

1,242 

747 

6,201 

5,066 

881 

2,032 

1,945 

677 

218 

68 

2,494 

955 

2,418 

1,348 

1,701 

725 

470 

112 

1,066 


Receipts,  1902. 


o  o 


$ 

3,094 

1,862 

11,763 

7,574 

2,839 

22,592 

18,454 

10,183 

1,592 

13,683 

6,051 

17,369 

11,248 

10,031 

1,901 

1,185 

7,457 

3,723 

11,609 

19,071 

7,891 

7,040 

1,351 

14,112 

19,887 

14,562 

13,845! 

11,473 

21,684 

3,381 

994 

4,654 

2,183 

6,400 

5,588 

14,058 

14,368 

11,746 

12,497 

16,543 

16,352 

3,786 

9,652 

16,569 

10,188 

11,319 

7,355 

10,297 

7,711 

2,298 

806 

18,572 


3 

3 


$ 


17 


35 
16 
70 
406 
259 
48 
34 


1 

296 

32 

76 


75 

30 

33 

65 

203 

96 

88 

42 

355 

110 

283 

34 

45 

249 


12 
75 


57 


67 

29 

47 

823 

187 

111 

40 

57 

64 

26 

120 

711 

223 

64 


103 


'Si 

2  00  3 


100 
520 


4,490 


115 


V  CD 


^1 

G 


0? 


Q) 


2  a 


i 


a 
o 

u 


$ 


10 
12 


25 


246 


520 

64 

1,024 

476 
13 
29 


21 
22 


4 
8 


194 


14 


54 


22 

265 


14 
13 

129 
39 

215 


700 


1,800 
700 


1,000 

500 

245 

4,545 

1,387 

5,050 

1,900 

750 


2,134 


2,200 


2,000 
5,360 

225 
1,500 
2,000 
2,000 

525 


213 


4,000 
5,000 


3.900 
6,700 


1,000 
i',866 


6 
1,962 


& 


2,119 
2,000 


1,490 


1,500 


13,641 


1,10Q 
600 


409 


2,500 
1,000 
2,008 


10,396 
530 


1,536 


2,005 
16,500 
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TOWNSHIP  MUNICIPALIES. 


^SSBTB  4KD  LIABILITIES,  1902. 


DisbnTsements,  1902. 


53 

I 


26 
40 
54 


432 
690 
1,239 
234 
23 
297 
142 

"i2i 

442 
27 


211 
116 
106 
♦1,770 
50 
132 


254 

135 

371 

82 

66 

162 

27 

43 

89 

4 


89 
560 
664 
436 
601 
741 
165 

12 


304 

12 

38 

17 

147 

713 

3 


158 


8 
2 

O 


4,650j 

2,118 

14,477 

8,613 

3,341 

28,296 

26,105 

13,581 

2,797 

20,029 

7,927 

26,998 

14,5481 

13,365' 

2,468 

1,688 

9,403 

6,428 

19,797 

35,578 

11,051 

11,339 

2,000 

17,747 

33,559 

16,865 

17,179 

14,021 

26,084 

4,664 

1,109 

5,320 

2,824 

7,642 

8,985 

21,873 

26,173 

17,591 

15,199 

34,613 

24,611 

4,127 

10,760 

19,438 

13,032 

15,466 

8,879 

15,076 

25,872 

2,835 

924 

21,861 


5,234 
2,093 
2,906 
1,690 
2,108 
1,448 
159 


1,288 

834 
6,780 
4,250 
1,978 
5,173 
7,047 
4,419 

821 
4,139 
2,586 
7,425 
5,V92 
5  079 
1,212 

641 
3,452 

556 
5,771 
8,972 
3,221 
6,021 
1,319 
4,467 
5,296 
8,035 
4,459 
4,285 
9,541 
1,540 

334 
2,362 

827 
3,175 
2,232 
4,959 
4,289 
5,899 
6,764 
10,319 
9,095 
2,360 
5,396 
5,341 
5,159 
4,107 
2,674 
3,654 
2,910 
1,406 

695 
8,288 


o 
lit 

e 


50 

154 

922 
1,004 

7 

•  ••••••« 

316 

312 

1,110 

i24 

1,320 


6 
53 


637 
49 


394 


1.079 
1,335 


96 

488 

64 

40 

1,133 


66 


-of 

s  ^ 

.2  o  flj 


39 

39 

417 

4,230 


1,294 


115 
390 


3 
544 


5,907 


25 


o 


313 
3l4 
315 
316 
317 
318 
319 
320 
321 
322 
323 
324 
325 
326 
327 
328 
329 
330 
331 
332 
333 
334 
336 
336 
337 
338 
339 
340 
341 
342 
343 
344 
345 
346 
347 
348 
349 
360 
351 
362 
363 
364 
355 
366 
367 
358 
359 
360 
361 
362 
363 
364 


*  Including  $81^,  premium  on  debentures  sold,  and  $307  from  other  municipalities  as  share  of  debt. 
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No.  28 


STATISTICS  OF  ONTARIO 


RECEIPTS.  DI8BURSEMSNT8, 


Townships. 


313.  Monck 

314 .  Monmouth 

315 .  Mono 

316.  Montague 

317.  Monteagle  and  Herschel 

318.  Moore.... 

319 .  Mnrnington 

320.  Morris 

321 .  Morrison 

322.  Mosa  

323.  Moulton 

324.  Mountain j ,. 

325.  Mulmar    

326.  Murray 

327.  Muskoka 

328.  Nairn,  Hynian  and  Lome  . . 

329 .  Nassagaweya 

330.  Neebing   

331 .  Nelson 

332.  Nepean 

333.  Niagara 

334.  Nichol 

336 .  Nipissing 

336.  Nissouri  E 

337.  Nissouri  W 

838.  Normandy 

339.  Norwich  N 

340.  Norwich  8 

341 .  Nottawasaga   

342.  Oakland 

343.  Oakley 

344.  Olden 

345.  Oliver 

346.  Oneida 

347 .  Onondaga 

348.  Ops 

349.  Orford 

350.  Orillia... 

351.  Oro      

352.  Osgoode   

363.  Osnabruck 

354.  Oso 

355 .  Osprey 

356.  OtonaW 

357.  Oxford-on-Rideau 

368    Oxford  E 

369.  Oxford  N 

360.  Oxford  W 

361 .  Pakenham 

362.  Palmeiiston  and  Canonto  . . . 

363 .  Papineau 

364.  Peel 


Disbursements,  1902, —Continued, 


$ 

129 
200 


107 
5,683 
2,122 

600 


1,894 
"270 


594 


149 

79 

175 


977 

142 

76 

500 


1 

8 


700 


1,800 

300 

70 

3,000 

],000 

500 


3,100 
2,705 
3,206 
1,900 
750 


300 


550 
2,134 


2,200 


2,000 
5,620 


As 

5-3 'S 


42 


501 

486 

1,562 

485 


1,844 

938 

46 

232 


104 
261 
680 
854 
100 


2,300 
2,000 
2,000 


213 


8,125 
2,500 


3,000] 
1*666 


1,800 


378 


16,400 


1,962 


$ 

69 

108 

34 

6 

47 

1,946 

1,285 

1461 


289 

146 

145 

53 

17 


24 


596 
66 

291 
57 
31 
51 

299 

108 


170 

85 

77 

175 


176 


63 
323 
549 
321 


949 

604 

8 

132 


88 
37 
45 
136 
761 
70 


222 


8 

c 


s 


$ 

16 

134 

86 

484 

28 

♦1,871 

1,279 

63 


794 

383 

94 

180 

530 

228 

4 

170 

280 

145 

t2,420 

692 

195 

"  3i4 

529 

386 

396 

140 

294 

53 

30 

53 

185 

159 

266 

118 

t2,276 

208 

66 

1,611 

111,713 

94 

111,773 

353 

115 

42 

287 

63 

1,082 

56 


838 


a 

1 

SB  twm 


Assets  on 


I 

3,988 

1.970 

13,819 

8,433 

8,260 

26,719 

23,033 

10,117 

1,618 

17,295 

7,927 

23,111 

12,874 

11,356 

2,114 

1,552 

7,850 

5,976 

19,080 

34,056 

10,038 

9,966 

1,912 

16,205 

24.303! 

15,035 

15,823 

12,631 

24,902 

4,014 

1,005 

5,304 

2,696 

6,375 

8,264 

15,383 

25,127 

16,637 

12,257 

33,966 

21,982 

3,628 

10,628 

15,623 

12,167 

9,899 

6.709 

12,640 

24,473 

2,366 

924 

21,542 


I 

662 

148 

668 

180 

81 

1.577 

2,072! 

3,464| 

1,179' 

2,734 


3,887 
1,674 
1,999 

354 

136 
1,663 

463 

717 
1,623 
1,013 
1,373 
88 
1,642 
9,256 
1,830 
1.366 
1.390 
1,182 

650 

104 
16 

129 
1,267 

721 
6,490 
1,046 

954 
2,942 

647 
2,629 

499 

132 
3,916 

876 
6,567 
2.170 
2,436 
1,399 

479 


319 


8 
H 


2,548 


746 

3,338 

18,026 

265 

402 

6,155 


729 
1,059 
1,022 

700 

.455 
2,713 
5,715 

774 

18,932 

3.438 

3.426 

1,263 

125 

2,528 

22 

139 
17 

124 
88 

645 

786 
1,388 

"iis 

145 
5,399 
4,562 

2,618 

3,303 

1,428 

4,503 

4,462 

1,214 

56 

12 

382 

1,154 

476 

413 

52 


*  Including  $667  dralnae«  rates  refunded. 

t  Including  $2,221  Boara  of  Health  expenses  largely  on  account  of  8maU-i)ox  Tisitation. 

X  Including  $2,000  bonus  to  L.  E.  <&  D.  R.  Ry. 

I  Including  $407  Boatd  of  Health  expenses,  and  $1,078  paid  to  other  municipalltieB  as  share  of  debt. 

f  Including  $1,481  Board  of  Health  expenses  mostly  due  to  small-pox  visitation. 
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TOWKSHIP  MUNICIPALITIES-Omftnwtti. 


A8SBT8  AND  LXABILITIES.  iWl."OanUnued. 


December  31,  19Q2. 


-^5 


s 


III 

00 


170 


4,112 

124 

9,000 


139 

9,080 

2.768 

26,713 

9,600 


6,676 
4,644 


1,971 


3 
1,066 


21,707 


448 


3 
8 

I 

1 


1,620 

962 

17 

1,000 

676 

26,469 

2,000 

3,370 
246 
618 


2,013 

600 

2,063 


1,269 

2,786 

3,300 

10,636 

164 
3,410 
1,528 
6,166 

360 
1,360 

260 
2,600 
1,668 
1,700 


1,000 
2,658 

660 
3.300 
4,177 
7,971 
3,667 
1,350 
6,960 
3,189 

651 
1,058 
3,500 
6,000 

600 
1,475 
1,712 
3,100 

200 


206 


I 


I 

2,878 

3,818 

676 

1,926 

4,094 

45,062 

4,072 

7,099 

1,826 

9,407 

4,112 

6,763 

12,333 

6,074 

1,054 

730 

14,615 

11,712 

31,504 

40,490 

4,605 

8,209 

2,879 

6,832 

12,144 

3,202 

1,745 

3,907 

9,550 

6,932 

749 

1,802 

6,046 

1,917 

4,142 

11,880 

14,416 

9,173 

6,910 

28,304 

9,121 

2,478 

6,693 

11,877 

8,637 

6,223 

3,657 

4,530 

5,653 

1,155 

413 

577 


Liabilities  on  December  31,  1902. 


Ut 

1*^ 


1,332 


30 
2,899 
7,437 


1,948 

811 

4,146 


1,016 

1,844 

1,865 

665 


259 


12,666 
4,376 
2,128 


6,395 


14 
6,388 


68 


3,097 


1,797 
2,996 


1,996 
612 
2,206 
5,261 
2,093 
6 


203 
362 


$ 

1,320 
800 


676 

24,209 

31,694 

2,200 


3,664 
ii226 


12,000 
i*9,i22 


3,391 
1,621 
6,169 


1,282 
526 
653 

3,000 


3,358 


1,999 

7,688 

10,865 

2,682 


14,748 
16,486 


1,068 


832 
2,265 
1,846 
4,043 
17,746 
1,300 


8,248 


400 

700 

78 


246 
3,946 

1,387 
6,020 


561 


3,324 
226 


625 


2,600 


2,600 
12,1660 


1,100 


6 


I 


114 

47 

339 


881 
3,638 


669 


486 


27 

176 

10 

22 

290 


2,486 
141 
264 


65 


1,176 
32 


39 
61 


1,090 

3,902 

339 

26 


1,974 

49 

600 

466 


338 
2,830 


296 


14 
171 


I 
I 

i 


$ 

1,434 

2,679 

339 

730 

3,955 

36,262 

81,694 

4,148 

1,066 

12,414 

1,387 

8,741 

1,844 

1,892 

840 

10 

22 

13,100 


34,174 
4,617 
6,773 
1,621 
5,214 
8,719 

226 
2,468 

672 

6,041 

3,626 

39 

119 
3,358 


1,999 

11,875 

14,767 

7,318 

3,020 

17,248 

32,106 

561 

4,864 

5,717 

2,925 

2,609 

4,176 

4,043 

18,041 

1,603 

382 

3,419 


o 


.313 
314 
315 
316 
317 
318 
319 
320 
321 
322 
323 
324 
326 
326 
327 
328 
329 
330 
331 
332 
333 
334 
336 
336 
337 
338 
339 
340 
341 
342 
343 
344 
346 
346 
347 
348 
349 
360 
351 

362 
363 
364 
366 
366 
357 
368 
359 
360 
361 
362 
363 
364 
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.  Pelee  leluid,  Eeeei 

.  Pelham,  Welland 

.  Pembroke,  Renfrew   

.  Percy,   Northumberland 

.  Perry,  Parry  Sound 

.  Pete wawa,  K«nf raw 

.   Pickering,  Ontario 

.  Pilkingtnn,  WellinglAn 

.  Pittsburg,  Frontenac 

.  Plantagenet  N.,  Preecott 

.   Plantagenet  8.,  Pr^cott 

.  Ptummer  Additional,  Algoma 

.  Ptympton,  LambtoD 

.   Portland,  Frontenac 

.  Prince,  Algoma 

.  Proton,  Grev , 

.  Pufilinch,  Wellington 

.  Kadcliffe.  Renfrew 

.  Raglan,  Renfrew 

.   Rainbam,  Haldimand 

.   Raleigh,  Kent 

.  Rama,  Ontario 

.   Ramsay,  Lanark 

.   Katt«r  and  Dannt^tt,  Nipigeing 

.  Rawdon,  Hastings 

.  Rayeide.  Algoma 

.  Reach,  Ontario 

.  Richmond,  Lennox  and  Addingtnn. . 

.  Rochester,  Essex 

.  Rolph,  BuchananandWylie,  Renfrew 

.  Romney,  Kent 

.  RoBH,  Renfrew 

,   Roxborouith,  Storraont 

.  Ruesell,  Ru«ell 

.   Ryde,  Muakoka  

.  fiyenon,  Parry  Sound 

.  St.  Joseph,  Algoma 

.  St.  Vincent,  Grey 

.  Salter,  Mav  and  116.  Algoma 

.  Saltfleet,  Wentworth 

.  Sandfieid,   Manitoulin.; 

.  Sandwich  K.,  Eteex 

.  Sandwich   S..  E*iBejt 

.  Sandwich  W.,  Esaes 

.   Sarawak,  Grey 

.   Samia,  Lambton 

.  Saugeen,  Bruce 

.  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Algoma 

.  Scarborough,  Yoi"k 

.  Schreiber,  Thunder  Bay 

.  Scott,  Ontario 

.   Scugi^,  Ontario 


13 
2 

iC 

!A 
<hH 

40 
148 
399 
165 
211 
96 
80 
2 
97 
153 
64 
19 
100 
197 
10 
200 
65 
83 
84 
62 
22 
188 
30 
650 
27 
263 
246 
9 
2 
401 
15 
134 
85 

ill 

11 

II 
1^ 

s| 

1^ 

t 

$ 

3,826 

c 

1,336 

740 

:::;::  :::::: 

8,800 

7,354 
13,151 
11,147 
9,492 
6,496 

2,200 

600 
1,600 

660 

7,889 

700 

15 

200 

11,607 
11,631 

4,938 

108 
463 

1.900 

368 

5,727 
33,343 
3,574 

n,8i7 

729 

203 

149 

5,364 
1,400 

426 

672 

51356 
1,000 
3,600 

13,28B 
11,015 

1,664 

5,366 

"*535 



'599 

15,206 

73 

4,718 

7,579 

18,236 
17,802 

7,267 

412 
42 

19,646 

25.508 

19,700 

300 

2,505 

142 

1,800 

2,800 

■366 

15,867 

338 

5,000 

2,850 

14,179 
10,882 

544 
192 

IS 

175 
417 

246 
53 

24 

3,000 

551 

635 
1,24( 
1,000 

5,792 
15,375 

5,78! 
16,868 
17,872 

671 
"'252 

453 

11 

7 

"597 

*   284 

8,00c 

».468 
2.074 

22(> 

i,9ef 

BUREAU  OF  INDUSTRIES. 


TOWN&HIP,  MUNICIPALITIES. 

AaSHTS  AKI>  UABtLITIKS.  1«01. 


{ 

247 
170 
285 
241 
101 
360 
231 

20 
616 
179 

46 

86 

97 

1,068 

106 

268 

17 
170 
173 
397 
1,453 
357 

65 
234 
160 
602 
863 

66 

37 
148 
346 

72 
1,265 

32 
246 
164 
118 
209 
204 

74 
1,601 
1,070 

43 
309 

60 

DisbureemeDb 

,  1002. 

ijis 

5,JS4 
1,486 
1,268 

3,028 
3,7K 

3,4i6 
2,842 

80 

,,K 

4,&36 

196 

2,117 

jl 

M 
1 

11 

1 

j 

i 

i 

10 

I 

13,679 
13,812 
2,447 
18,817 
6,811 
2,337 
38,403 
10,141 
19,067 
13,113 
11,347 

ia,ioo 

21,810 
9,646 
1,198 
17,180 
18,317 
1,576 
3,529 
7;3I5 
37,430 
5,272 
15.186 
3,186 
14,814 
2;897 
20,730 
18.010 
21,221 
2,088 
33,040 
6,948 
80,137 
44,702 
1.798 
3,017 
4565 
22,117 
3,777 
27,671 
930 
18,457 
13,111 
12,896 
8,682 
17.017 
6,727 
2.'i,SM2 
20,582 
2,084 
12,922 
2,376 

1,„- 
521 
616 
419 

874 
406 
886 
456 
22; 

397 
336 

1,104 
537 
646 
258 
675 
162 
950 
656 

1,064 
195 

1,186 
317 
562 

1,363 
220 
216 
348 
966 
236 
849 
92 

1,245 
485 
59S 
514 
820 
526 

2,985 
950 
104 
746 
181 

s 

,419 
,853 
936 

,429 
,327 

m 

6>11 
4,916 

6.000 
6,189 
6,666 
6.841 
3,767 
441 
6,787 
5:420 

$ 

3,772 

1,194 

366 
366 

42! 

iz: 

1,2:16 
3,714 
2:408 
1,194 
1,870 
3,534 
1,219 
119 
2,323 

436 
360 

2,104 
912 

2,084 
272 
819 
246 

2,324 

IS 

2,296 

^•s 

274 
1,266 

6,467 

537 

6,415 

15 
55 
133 
5 
140 
393 
139 
22 
69 
79 

25 

12 

496 

375 

64 

375 

377 

4 

364 
163 

* ■ *974 

288 

6,016 

379 
380 
381 

1,069 
2,873 
9.846 
1,706 
4,728 
1,377 
8,000 
1,056 
6.093 

400 

787 

46 
314 

i22 

81 
251 
10 

745 

384 

65 

'     i,6i8 

387 

42 

202 

2.625 

3 

tr 

606 
120 
100 

6,664 
2.955 
2,763 
126 
1.116 
1,117 
1,771 
1,680 

2,205 

5,266 

ioo 



391 

381 

5.005 

1,468 
7,864 
3,244 
7,200 
6,239 
1.101 
1,314 
1,876 
8.677 
l.«ai 
6,410 
727 

1,426 
'2,8i8 

393 

370 

42 

396 

17,257 
450 

189 
12 

29,003 

10.566 

7,104 
376 

397 
398 

i7          6 

20         12 

100 

401 

697 

:::;:* 

669 
2,013 

Am 

24d 

53:       200 

2,690 

404 

1,281 

1,234 

:;::::;;  "■'sift 

1,213 
943 

1.166 
393 

1,475 

1,713 

4,4i4 

43 

.1? 

3.199,       609 

i'.oio 

407 

338 

190 

889 

2 

400 

1,658 
4.101 
2,557 
4.367 
6,662 
1,246 
3,981 
1.194 

'"m 

409 
410 

14 

2,312 

216 

47 

:::::::;i  747 

1         48 

1,886 
451 

415 
416 

.1>      '  *        ■  '  '.4 
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Townahipfl. 


966.  Pelee  Island 

366.  Pelham 

367.  Pembroke 

368.  Percy 

369.  Perry 

370.  Petewawa 

371.  Pickering 

372.  Pilkington 

373.  Pittflburg 

374.  PlantagenetN 

375.  Plantagenet  S 

376.  Plummer  Additional 

377.  Plympton 

378.  Portland 

379.  Prince 

380.  Proton 

381.  Puslinch 

382.  Radcliffe 

383.  Raglan 

384 .  Ramham 

385.  Raleigh 

386.  Rama 

387.  Ramsay 

388.  Ratter  and  Dunnett. 

389.  Rawdon 

390.  Rayside 

391.  Reach 

392.  Richmond 

393.  Rochester 

394.  Rolph 

395 .  Romney 

396.  Ross 

397.  Roxborough 

398.  Russell 

399.  Ryde 

400.  Rverson    

401.  St.  Joseph 

402.  St.  Vincent 

403.  Salter,  May  and  116. 

404.  fialtfleet 

405.  Sandfield 

406.  Sandwich  E 

407.  Sandwich  S 

408.  Sandwich  W 

409 .  Sarawak    

410.  Samia   

411 .  Saugeen 

412.  Sault  Ste.  Marie 

413 .  Scarborough 

414 .  Schreiber   

416.  Scott 

416.  Scugog  


Disbursements,  1902. — ConHmud, 


SB'S 

Is 

I1 


$ 

1,301 


219 

349 

56 

1,286 


I 


700 
800 


3,000 


7,763 
430 


442 

104 

200 

3,600 


606 


9,957 


93 
682 


2,105 


6,565 

100 

4,558 

1,296 

42 

171 

114 

412 


3,662 
3,245 
2,262 

904 
2,684 

127 


443 


1,500 


200 


180 
638 


3,891 
1,194 


651 


911 
4,500 

950 
4,500 


2,109 


20,610 
5,604 


100 

1,800 

24 

5,000 


3,000 
1,625 


1,840 
2,500 


5,000 


1,969 
50 


I 

1,387 
22 


105 

38 

8 

486 
14 


91 
136 
246 
634 


310 


3,618 

30 

460 

74 

183 

47 

118 

26 

600 

56 

2,351 

18 

2,851 

1,202 

11 

42 

138 

111 

1 

370 


799 
408 
250 
729 
1,082 
13 
296 
447 


72 
2 


o 

I 


s 


$ 

463 
137 
146 
387 
557 

16 
486 
116 

22 
646 
559 
759 
684 

70 

6 

282 

1,064 

37 
161 
155 
965 

21 
511 
416 
100 
153 
102 

63 
266 

69 

*8,259 

249 

t3,492 

928 

5 

49 
112 
166 
275 
426 

18 
628 
564 
538 

45 
924 
100 
617 
614 
166 
196 
3 


Assets  on 


I 

11,642 
13,752 

2,447 
16,670 

4,045 

1,907 
36,716 
10,003 
14,617 
12,810 
10,065 
10,877 
20,135 

9,697 

1,034 
16,221 
16,670 

1,290 

3,308 

6,587 
37,430 

4,833 
12,576 

3,158 
13,456 

2,792 
20,644 
17,942 
19,524 

2,066 
80,740 

6,045 
80,137 
33,346 

1,573 

2,126 

4,233 
20,539 

3,618 
24,681 
864 
18,129 
12,542 
12,676 

8,371 
16,504 

6,714 
23,163 
19,510 

1,573 
12,247 

2,205 


o 

8 

I 

PP 


I 

1,937 
60 


147 

1,766 

430 

1,687 

138 

4,450 

303 

1,282 

.1,223 

1,675 

49 

164 

959 

1,647 

286 

221 

728 


439 

2,610 

27 

1,358 

105 

86 

68 

1,697 

22 

2,300 

903 


11,356 

225 

801 

322 

1,578 

159 

2,990 

66 

328 

569 

221 

319 

513 

1,013 

2,789 

1,072 

611 

675 

171 


I 

6,481 

780 
1,216 

312 
1,660 

369 
1,594 
4,286 
1,877 
7,389 
3,812 

228 
6,932 
4,417 
2,465 
1,922 
2,050 

846 

1,006 

25 

18,142 

1,939 

19 

796 
4,729 
1,549 

513 

4,344 

5,924 

2,199 

13,313 


10,000 

1,267 

727 

1,784 

1,630 

202 

879 


265 

14,516 

7,787 

11,699 

669 

2,190 

5 

29,797 

957 
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TOWNSHIP    MUNICI  P  AL I  TIES.— Ow/mu^d. 


ASSETS  AN.'  LIABILITIES.— Continued. 


December  31,  1902. 


18,000 


2,250 


1,875 
10,153 


400 
4,652 


12,068; 


17,495 
"307 


7,104 
1,782 


200 

1,069 
8,946 


$ 

37,450 
4,638 
200 
8,833 
1,379 
90 
4;494 
2,200 
2,400 
2,366 
1,840 
4,400 

11,690 
1,000 


3,967! 
2,500 


750 
67,519 

800i 

500 
1,346 
3,355 

640 
2,655 
2,500} 
33 
1,238 
6,769 
1,400! 

869 
1,487 
1,846 

451 
2,663 
4,174 
1,500 
4,715 


Liabilities  on  December  31,  1902. 


1 

7,914 
5,400 

8,051 

1,000 

2,056 

12,996 

147 

875 

13,129 

8,865 

4,761 

920 
1,503 

$ 

45,868 

23,478 

1,416 

9,292 

4,805 

889 

7,775 

6,623 

8,727 

10,058 

6,934 

5,851 

20,297 

7,716 

2,629 

8,723 

16,350 

1,131 

1,626 

6,155 

85,661 

3.178 

15,197 

2,169 

9,442 

2,294 

3,254 

24,407 

7,654 

3,766 

22,382! 

2,303 

17,973 

15,882 

2,798 

3,126 

4,815| 

5,954| 

3,607 

16,651, 

331  i 

22,757: 

13,756 

12,920 

11,095 

15,699 

1,165 

33,461 

24,023 

511 

6,376 

1,674 


1,045 
"883 


2,987 
5,210 
4,704 
3,899 
1,084 
2,528 
3,660 


1,501 

809 

1,047 


»i 


1,306 
325 
760 

4,625 
565 


3,068 

817 

1,586 

2,366| 


2,772 
1,309 

425 
1,401 

700 


300 

262  j 

104! 

5,618 

2, 697 1 

5,940' 


126, 

20: 

6,212 

'  I 


G 


II 

r 


21,706 


333 

1,255 

90 

5,036 

2,200 


1,676 
1,074 
3,800 
9.957 


OD 

i 


E 

Of 

H 


$ 
4,767 
109 
930 


o 


8 

OD 


2,890 


7,879 


81,337 


11,500 
1,346 
2,110 


1,550 


181 

■ 

2i2i 


415 

3,864 

824 


21! 


7,485 

1,400 

49,166 

200 

70,779 

43,870 

446 

451 

1,883 

4,155 

1,500 

8,850 


663; 

866 
1,000 
2,000 


10,159 

5,521 

2,596 

18,917 

20,953 

134 


7,765 
"585 


$ 

300 

250 


16 

81 


150 

108 

272 

1,917 

1,004 


177 


80 
95 


227' 


8,810, 

no! 


60 
38 

uo 

2 
142 
373; 
264 


c6 


C 


o 


$ 
27,773 

359 
1,9751 

349 
2,219 
90 
8,076 
5,295 
5,482 
8,297 
7,527 
4,884 
12,662 
3,660 


365 
366 
367 
368 
369 
370 
371 
372 
373 
374 
375 
376 
377 
378 
379 
8,140  380 
1,596  381 
1,021 


1,274 
415. 

93,511 
2,240 

11,825 
2,127 
6,795 
1,266 
966 
4,070 


382 
383 
384 
385 
386 
387 
388 
389 
390 
391 
392 


10,4441  393 
3,359'  394 

54,405|  395 
200:  396 

85,654;  397 

45,179  398 
1,091  399 
1,967,  400 
2,685  401 
4,229  402 
1,875  403 
9,112  404 
119  405 

18,777  406 


9,269 
10,851 
14,342 
21,151 
199 
13,272 

7,765 


585' 
96! 


407 
408 
409 
410 
411 
412 
413 
414 
415 
416 
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THE  REPORT  OF  THE 


No.  28 


STATISTICS  OF  ONTARIO 


RECEIPTS,  DISBUBSEMENTS. 


Township 

Municipalities  and  Counties  in  which 

located . 


417 .  Sebastopol,  Renfrew 

418.  Seneca,  Haldimand 

419.  Seymour,  Northumberland 

420 .  Sheffield,  Lennox  and  Addin^toh  . . . 

42 1 .  Sherbourne,  McClintock,  etc. ,  Halib'  n 

422 .  Sherbrooke,  Haldimand 

423.  Sherbrooke,  S.  Lanark 

424.  Shuniah,  Thunder  Bay 

425 .  Sidney,  Hastings 

426.  Smith,  Peterborough 

427 .  Snowdon,  Haliburton 

428.  Sombra,  Lambton 

429.  Somerville,  Victoria 

430.  Sophiasbui^,  Prince  Edward 

431.  Southwold,  Elgin 

432 .  Springer,  Nipissing 

433.  Stafford,  Renfrew 

434.  Stamford,  Welland 

435 .  Stanhope,  Haliburton 

436.  Stanley,  Huron 

437 .  Stephen,  Huron 

438.  Stephenson,  Muskoka 

439.  Stisted,  Muskoka. 

440.  Storrington,  Frontenac 

441 .  Strong,  Parry  Sound 

442 .  Sullivan,  «Trey 

443.  Sunnidale,  Sinjcoe 

444 .  Sydenham,  Grey 

445 .  Tay,  Simcoe 

446 .  Tecumseth,  Simcoe 

447.  Tehkummah,  Manitoulin 

448.  Thessalon,  Algoma 

449 .  Thorah,  Ontario 

450.  Thorold,  Welland 

451 .  Thurlow,  Hastings 

452.  Tilbury  E.,  Kent 

453.  Tilbury  N.,  Essex 

454.  Tilburv  W.,  Essex 

455 .  Tinv,  Simcoe 

456.  Torbolton,  Carleton 

457.  Toronto,  Peel 

458.  Toronto  Gore,  Peel 

459.  Tossorontio,  Simcoe 

460 .  Townsend,  Norfolk 

461 .  Trafalgar,  Halton 

462.  Tuckersmith,  Huron 

463.  Tudor  and  Caahel,  Hastings 

464 .  Turnberry,  Huron 

465 .  TyendinaJ^a,  Hastings 

466.  Upborne,  Huron 

467 .  I'xbridge,  Ontario 

468.  Van  Home.  Rainy  River 


Receipts,  1902. 
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& 


I 

47 

1,314 

204 

195 

55 

15 

185 

544 

592 

2,146 


2,662 
104 
212 

5,953 
138 
403 

1,273 
856 
780 
331 
127 
209 
150 
536 
229 

1,286 


62 

2,847 

151' 

275 


183 

1 

1,789 

8,914' 

7,382, 


252 
1,901 

432 

651 
3,752 

699 
4,640 

510 
1,892 
1,835 
3,201 

183 

161 


817 

8,278 

14,030 

8,144 

723 

1,235 

2,220 

1,906 

18,003 

12,890 

2,274 

23,596 

7,634 

7,909 

23,695 

2,732 

2.966 

9,453 

1,232 

10,779 

14,166 

4,367i 

2,447 

8,419 

1,605 

11,823 

8,401 

14,467 

11,708 

18,868 

1,226 

1,748 

7,323 

9,087 

18,205 

30,515, 

11,671 

14,172 

12,454 

3,507 

21,294i 

5,683 

6,663! 

15,737 

13,284 

11,270 

2,440; 

6,8391 

14,959, 

10,839 

11,211 

1,015 
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TOWNSHIP  MUNICIPALITIES. 

ASSETS  AND  UABIUTIES,  19CQ. 
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4 

9,684       485 
17,609      692 

419 

1( 

8,476       652 

420 
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1,502       1^ 
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1,883       16- 

422 

2,814       27; 

423 
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3,0ia       58^ 

424 

63( 
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16,630'      566 
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475 
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7.35* 
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438 

95 

3,0021      314 
8,6341       412 

440 

1( 

2,160 1      252 

441 

14,326      515 

2,471j 

1,8661 

273 

5 

1,635 

4,961 

179 

443 

86 

14,602       37: 

m 

3,144' 

405 

l,73t 

444 

318 

12,259       848 

4.972 

1,542 

3,903 

295 

n 

6,919 

48 

446 

1.377 
2,023 

168 

65 

380 

5 

m 

641 

326 

3,130           250 

174 

888 

2,255 

', 

449 

2,080 
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18.670 
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6,544 

1.186 
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2,457,          450 

!!37 

2,270 

4,245 
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Uf 

20,541 
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4h» 
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m 
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61 
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11.03« 
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w 

48( 

7,592 

474 
1,028 
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1,244 

4,275 
3,082 
2,116 

183 
31 

20!350 

514 

8,817 

66? 

80 

10 

1,223 

3,815 

48 
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i? 

17,527 

1,299 

2^028 

2,216 
1,347 

004 
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THE  REPORT  OF  THE 


No.  28 


STATISTICS  OF  ONTARIO 


RECEIPTS,  DISBURSEMENTS 


Disbureemente,  1902 . — Continued . 


Townships. 


417 .  Sebastopol 

418 .  Seneca  

419 .  Seymour 

420.  Sheffield,  Lennox  &  Ad' gt'n 

421 .  Sherbourne,  McClintock,etc. 

422.  Sherbrooke 

423.  Sherbrooke,  S 

424.  Shuniah 

425.  Sidney 

426.  Smith 

427.  Snowdon 

428.  Sombra 

429.  Somerville 

430 .  Sophiaeburg 

431.  Southwold 

432.  Springer 

433.  Stafford 

434.  Stamford 

435 .  Stanhope 

436.  Stanley 

437.  Stephen 

438 .  Stephenson 

439.  Stiflted 

440.  Storrington 

441 .  Strong. 

442.  Sullivan 

443 .  Sunnidale 

444 .  Sydenham 

445.  Tay  

446.  Tecumseth 

447 .  Tehkummah 

448.  Thessalon 

449.  Thorah 

450.  Thorold 

451.  Thurlow 

452.  Tilbury  E 

453.  Tilbury  N 

454.  Tilbury  W 

455.  Tinv 

456.  Torbolton 

457.  Toronto 

458.  Toronto  Gore 

459.  ToBSorontio 

460.  Townsend 

461 .  Trafalgar 

462.  Tuckersmith 

463.  Tudor  and  Cashel 

464 .  Turnberry 

465 .  Tvendinaga 

466.  l/sborne 

467.  Uxbridge 

468.  Van  Home 


309 
54 


% 


QCi    0? 

^  c 

at 

o  s 


to  2  "^ 


4,158 


221 

299 

46 

7,259 

100 


1,449 
436 


375 
27 


328 

i,*4o6 

'*569 


500 
4,000 


1,725 

500 

30 

220 


1,500 


50 
225 

70 
475 
339 


200 

1.700 

'700 

200 


2,000 

1,800 

566 


2,000 


1,000 


11,722 

2,988 

5,362 

956 


385 
208 


234 

1,010 

936 

700 

7,808 


5,000 
1,964 


264 


5,028 
1,0741 


I 


835 


200 
200 


4,000 


1,600 
144 


85 

317 

62 


10 

375 

95 

41 

24 

1,475 

536 

13 

237 

2381 


298: 

13 

8 

295 

132 

61 

54 


70 
221 
118 
170 
406 


10 

465 

93 

13 

6,913 

1,473 

1,228 

1,966 


317 
122 


45 

91 

182 


10 


1,193 


8 
8 


$ 

10 
236| 
738' 

83  i 
1711 

361 

62: 
344! 
171' 

15i 
209| 
660, 
257 

73 
222, 
5441 

49 
647, 

72l 

187: 

1,246 

94 
200, 
106! 

21 

82' 
212 
340 
346 
429 

5 
146; 
5331 
268. 

79; 

l,338i 

587, 

196 

189 

29 

1,156 

123 

56 

133 

1,029 

141 

7' 

82, 

63 

61 

295 


iS 

c 

& 
« 

U 
OS  '1^ 


$ 

555 
8,307 
16,471 
7,968 
1,248 
1,790 
2,735 
2,248 
21,479 
14,388 
2,803 
25,593 
7,862 
8,445 
27,634 
4,573 
2,930 
12,6-1 
1,374 
13,234 
16,575 
7,107 
2,936 
8,631' 
1,511 
14,326 
12,394 
13,835 
ll,4i7 
20,181 
1,251 
1,768 
10,679 
8,746 
19,234 
45,751 
16,707 
19,916 
14,998 
2,583 
36,817 
7,062 
7,004 
17,751 
17.822 
14,679 
3,096 
6,838 
15,772 
9,573 
13,980 
862 


AsBetfion 


2,2421 


e 
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TOWNSHIP  MUNICIPALITIES.— Continued. 


ASSETS  AND  LIABILITIES.  19(n  .^Qmtinwd. 


December  31,  1902. 

Liabilities 

on  December  31,  1902 

Sinking  Fund  and 
other  investments 
and  deposits. 

• 

B 

8 

1 

3 

las. 

-  s 

lis 

If 

• 

w 

a 

a 

• 
OD 

1 

•  •.4 

3 
0 

Eh 

■ 

0 

5Z5 

$ 

$ 

5 
2,000 
1,117 
2,000 
2,508 
600 

1 

1,160 

3,380 

3,769 

4,100 

3,446 

2,958 

661 

13,811 

13,509 

5,479 

2,152 

48,821 

15,362 

7,685 

10,838 

5,356 

1,488 

15,341 

1,258 

4,587 

4,993 

6,800 

2,835 

2,365 

2,058 

2,470 

4,704 

1,692 

13,419 

4,536 

1,346 

1,585 

52,848 

4,458 

7,790 

37,151 

11,613 

25,192 

11,221 

3,367 

30,464 

4,878 

796 

6,434 

60,238 

22,094 

3,033 

2,491 

2,733 

5,213 

11,670 

1,670 

856 

1 

$ 

1 

856 

417 

418 

1,361 
649 
520 

1,361 
8,309 
2,036 

419 

51 
375 

7,609 
1,141 

420 

421 

1,892 

422 

108 

108 

7,908 

10,031 

2,302 

1,719 

39,316 

13,797 

421 

7,513 

6,357 

129 

8,534 

822 

423 

2,150 

4,500 

1,281 

2,001 

449 

26,300 

1,200 

3,500 

1,860 

1,401 

625 

11,632 

201 

1,690 

4,226 

2,513 

1,225 

1,000 

11 

2,150 

2,081 

925 

3,160 

7,500 

281 

2,001 

149 

30,455 

10,800 

408 

424 

9,056 
228 
1,516 
7,166 
2,911 

694 

425 

73 

426 

54 

427 

1,695 
86 
421 
125 
242 
114 
612 
45 

428 

7,595 
3,561 

429 

430 

5,210 

1,494 

15 

2,965 

576 

2,178 
3,221 

431 

1,400 

432 
433 

4,957 
201 

434 

435 

2,348 

436 

3,267 

1,190 

960 

980 

3,267 

4,077 

966 

1,567 

942 

708 

6,668 

325 

6,413 

8,366 

205 

266 

6,000 

4,267 

4,095 

148,187 

32,726 

36,306 

47,510 

2,184 

1,895 

2,332 

437 

1,843 
810 

924 

1,828 

135 
6 

438 
439 

.  587 
942 

440 

441 

400 
4,396 

325 
2,985 
8,366 

71 

237 
100 

442 

2,172 

443 

444 

3.128 

300 

445 

688 

446 

200 

675 

1,200 

135 

70 

447 

266 

448 

51,491 

6,000 

449 

3,441 
4,003 
5,024 
2,392 
952 

514 

312 

92 

105 

1,707 

344 

450 

2,000 

6,019 

562 

7,884 
5,137 

451 

139,508 
28,627 
28,648 
46,006 

3,550 

452 
453 

6,362 
1,504 

454 
455 

1,865 

319 

456 

28,037 

1,500 
1,015 

100 
3,738 
6,060 

760 

1,895 
2,292 

457 

3,503 

40 

458 

■ 

459 

340 
7,152 

490 
2,000 
3,556 

830 
9,532 
4,334 
1,871 
1,364 
1,175 
2,606 
19,711 
389 

460 

45,173 

380 
100 
20 
141 
1,175 
390 

461 

17,683 

678 

462 

1,851 
1,223 

463 

48 

145 

834 

625 

1,390 

362 

464 

465 

2,216 

466 

9,111 

19,200 

511 
323 

467 

66 

468 
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THE  REPORT  OF  THE 


No.  28 


STATISTICS    OF    ONTARIO 


RECEIPTS.    DISBURSEMENTS 


Township 

Municipalities  and  Counties  in  which 

located. 


469.  Vaughan,  York 

470.  Verulam,  Victoria. 

471 .  Vespra,  Simcoe 

472.  Wainfleet,  Welland 

473.  Wallace,  Perth 

474.  Wali)ole,  Haldimand 

475 .  Walsingham  N.,  Norfolk 

476.  Walsinffham  S.,  Norfolk 

477.  Warwick,  Lambton 

478.  Waterloo,  Waterloo 

479.  Watt,  Muskoka 

480.  Wawanosh  E.,  Huron 

481 .  Wawanosh  W.,  Huron 

482.  WellesJey,  Waterloo 

483.  Westmeath,  Renfrew 

484.  Westminster,  Middlesex 

485.  Whitby  E.,  Ontario 

486.  Whitby,  Ontario 

487.  Whitchurch,  York 

488.  Widdifield,  Nipissing 

489.  Wilberforce  and  Algona  N.,  Renfrew. 

490.  Williams  E.,  Middlesex 

491 .  Williams  W.,  Middlesex 

492 .  Williamsburg,  Dundas 

493.  Willoughby,  Welland 

494.  Wilmot,  Waterioo 

495 .  Winchester,  Dundas 

496.  Windham,  Norfolk 

497 .  Wolfe  Island,  Frontenac 

498.  Wolford,  Grenville 

499.  WoUaston,  Hastings 

500.  Woodhouse,  Norfolk 

501 .  Woolwich,  Waterloo 

502.  Yarmouth,  Elgin 

503.  Yonge  and  Escott  Front,  Leeds 

504 .  Yonge  and  Escott  Rear,  Leeds 

505.  York,  York 

506.  Zone,  Kent 

507.  Zorra  E.,  Oxford 

508.  Zorra,  W.,  Oxford 


6,324 

3,704 

1,528 

236 

28 

869 

130 

555 

290 


220 

1,776 

745 

120 

1,176 

9,543 

589 

512 

864 

5 

1,099 

5,412 

2,191 

3,152 

446 

3,069 

52,357 

62 

178 

1,176 

94 

1,097 

3,516 

6,401 

592 

1,076 

314 

597 

4,978 

12,146 


Receipts,  1902. 
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22,954 

9,155 

11,702 

10,787 

11,841 

20,263 

12,424 

10,007 

16,848 

28,841 

2,143 

7,882 

8,554 

19,413 

10,053 

23,365 

10,761 

12,682 

11,977 

2,052 

3,033 

9,013 

8,883 

18,905 

4,030 

20,257 

28,793 

13.377 

9,974 

6,351 

2,211 

9,550 

19,420 

29,439 

12,435 

5,766 

91,912 

6,682 

26,950 

15,082 
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40 
46 
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32 

54 

5 

354 
18 
40 


447 

114 

223 

149 

128 

27 

57 

74 

41 


6 
101 
468 


76 

40 

44 

22 

18 

157 

153 

175 

81 

724 

10 

456 


4,185 
582 


103 


7 
235 


614 


5,710 


G 


e 
ST 

G 

2 


G 
O 


•s 


3 

0:^ 


$ 

1,646 
66 


845 

275 

19 


1,550 


12 

4 

607 


639 

2,000 

240 

500 

3,100 

33 


3,090 
460 


1,000 
1,300 


49 
160 

11 
700 


57 


1,423 


2,340 
"2i7 


3.500 
2,100 
2,150' 
1,500 
500 


2,251 

4,000 

200 


1,200 


10,914 


3,000    6,857 


11 

330 

5 

207 

314 

1,984 

20 

74 

539 


125 


15,000 
1,300 


1,400 


447 
1,500 
2,000 
1,618 
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TOWNSHIP   MUNICIPALITIES. 

ASSETS  AND  UABILITIES,  1902. 


$ 
892 

5 

467 

802 

341 

3 

3 

535 

449 

221 

93 

75 

25 

21 

8 

245 

118 

2 

4 


97 

130 

*2,795 

54 

40 
595 

29 


227 
28 

369 

722 
5 

396 

1,185 

38 

50 

12 


Disbursements,  1902. 


3 

o 
H 


$ 

49,379 
12.930 
16,809 
13,170 
13,170 
23,291 
12,829 
11,656 
20,692 
35,184 

3,056 
10,785 
12,968 
20,711 
11,568 
36,925 
13,877 
15,492 
15,307 

2,614 

5,406 
14,620 
13,455 
39,772 

4,831 
23,834 
93,025 
13,544 
10,317 

7,571 

2,554 
10,704 
24,406 
53,120 
14,714 

7,633 
102,2761 

8,847 
34,ft08 
29, 397  i 


$ 

1,297 
515 
869 
612 
745 
843 
502 
523 
488 

1,420 
284 
528 
651 
957 
831 

1,421 
784 
813 
792 
356 
388 
515 
511 
425 
251 

1,250 
669 
898 
432 
455 
286 
581 

1,146 

1,746 
561 
304 

6,808 
716 

1,226 
620 


Ms 


^  E 

> 
o 

50 


753 
126 
585 
743 
325 
340 
121 
190 
165 
404 
109 
132 
104 
293 
264 
340 
172 
210 
247 

51 
101 
104 
105 
308 

85 
780 
433 
119 
241 
231 

56 

127 

326 

4,493 

344 

83 
4,251 

90 
220 
194 


'3'E 


$ 

5,290 
1,920 
2,705 

776 
1,446 
2,727 
1,731 

846 
4,244 
5,613 

337 
1,071 
1,469 
2,620 
1,527 
5,964 
2,746 
3,167 
2,565 

759 

577 
1,876 
1,912 
3,385 

503 
2,345 
4,321 

794 
1,206 

645 

372 
1,242 
3,663 
7,364 
3,756 

314 
27,357 

917 
5,700 
4,251 


o 


22 


a 


0 


77 
240 


25 


415 


430 

49 


250 


38 


$ 

28 

31 

29 

9 

120 

630 
12 
30 

142 
30 
12 
83 
87 
48 
60 
23 

169 
85 
43 
24 
39 
91 

173 

412 


10 

210 

16 

201 

24 

10 

75 

7 

102 

60 

9 

540 

176 

63 

15 


> 

c 
:s 
o 
O 


^-^ 


$ 
6,724 


1,978 
1,211 
3,783 
5,149 
2,506 
1,305 
4,029 
5,068 


I  ill 


1,424 
1,571 
3,656 
1,575 
7,266 
2,292 
2,246 
3,707 


722 
3,757 
2,797 
2,382 
1,407 
3,754 
2,134 
2,925 
3,073 
1,486 

131 
2,055 
3,353 
7,111 
1,589 

765 
10,363 

844 
4.808 
4,607 


I 

9,535 
4,356 
7,230 
6.089 
4,724 
8,501 
4,566 
3,862 
6,059 

16,014 
1,248 
3,981 
5,340 

11,440 
5,652 
7,593 
5,013 
4,369 
5,397 
679 
2,781 
3,212 
2,609 
9,286 
1,523 

10,454 
9,166 
6,014 
4,476 
3,817 
1,296 
3,382 
9,219 
9,786 
5,741 
8,490 

24,948 
1,870 
7,709 
4,627 


G 


544 

1,682 

22 


10 


201 


789 


343 
93 


45 

8,3101 

259 


14,903 
500 


530 
2,638 
1,321 


16,538 
1,382 


914 


4,033 
186 


190 


306 


1,166 


929 

853 

2,246 


o 


469 
470 
471 
472 
473 
474 
475 
476 
477 
478 
479 
480 
481 
482 
483 
484 
485 
486 
487 
488 
489 
490 
491 
492 
493 
494 
495 
496 
497 
498 
499 
500 
501 
502 
503 
504 
505 
506 
507 
508 


*  Including  92,475  from  other  municipalities  as  share  of  debt. 
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Townships. 


4,69. 

470. 

471. 

472. 

473. 

474. 

476. 

476. 

477. 

478. 

479. 

480. 

481. 

482. 

483. 

484. 

485. 

586. 

487. 

488. 

489. 

490. 

491. 

492. 

493. 

494. 

495. 

496. 

497. 

498 

499. 

500. 

501. 

502. 

563. 

504. 

505. 

506. 

507. 

.'>0«. 


Disbursements,  1902 . — Continued. 


is 


84 

471 

1,315 


300 

100 

2,396 

1,470 

1,410 

500 


467 
119 
402 
320 


Vaughan  

Verulam  

Vespra 

Wainfleet   

Wallace 

Walpole 

AValsingham  N  

Walsingham  S 

Warwick 

Waterloo 

Vatt 

Wawanosh  E 

AVawanosh  W 

Welle^ley 

Westnieath 

We.stminster 

Whitbv  E 

Whitby 

Whitchurch 

Widdifield 

Wilberforce  and  Algona  N  . 

Williams  E 

Williams  W 

Williamsburg 

Willoughbv 

Wilmot  . ." 

Winchester 

Windham 

Wolfe  Island 

Wolford 

Wollaston 

Woodhouse 

Woolwich  

Yarmouth 

Yonge  and  Escott  Front , 

Yonge  and  Escott  Rear ' 

York 10,413 


O 

H 

o 


% 


O  g8     • 
f3  «  fc 

^^  % 
■2  =3'^ 


1,255 
320 


2,000 
120 
800 

3,100 


1,000 
1,300, 


5,000 
2,100 
2,150 


250i 


1,639 
102 
445 

5,522 


2,251 

4,461 

425 


3,788 


2,524 
420 


3931 
400 


20,000, 
800- 


Zone. 
Zorra  E. 
Zorra  W 


1,656' 
2,287 
1,600 


500 
2,000 


$ 


173 

187 

211 

901 

141 

5 

827 

257 

644 

47 

30 

82 

162 

84 

223 

40' 

168 

16 

10 


63 
518 

46 

222 

2,9a5 


8! 
18: 


4 
1,056 
561- 
605 
750 
4,724. 
292 
659' 
604' 


o 


I 

857 

186: 

105, 

92; 

68, 
437; 

193; 

131 

403| 

5481 

18' 
850 
396 
250 
802 
363 

82 
227 
2231 
3461 
151 
276; 
135 
457 

64 
4591 
766i 
159 
9 
144 

19 
446 
180 
566i 
227j 

25 

*10,102 

218 

297 

218 


Assets  on 


iS 

c 

a 

£ 


$ 

41,022; 

8,773 

14,703 

12,740 

13,048j 

21,145 

10,106, 

10,910; 

20,5581 

35,184' 

2,741 

8,599 

12,256 

19,545 

11,545' 

28,606 

13,398 

14,690 

13,500 

2,500 

4,759 

9,831 

10,601 

32,304 

4,665 

19,719' 

45,327 

11,474 

10,039 

7,220 

2,170 

7,912 

22,640 

52,149 

14,612 

6,593 

102,002 

7,809 

27,645 

18,057 


G 

o 

O 

C 

PC 


$ 

8,a57 

4,157 

2,106 

430 

122 

2,146 

2,723 

746 

134 


315 

2,186| 

712' 

1,166| 

23; 

8,319' 

479 

802 

1,807 

114 

647  i 

4,789 

2,854 

7,468 

166 

4,115 

47,698 

2,070 

278 

351 

384 

2,792 

1,766 

971 

102 

1,040 

274 

1,038 

6,863 

11,340 


03 


03 


$ 


433 


1,493 

4,196 

3,306 

3 

1,686 

22 

446 


936 

208 

1,931 

661 


2,993 

352 

232 

1,072 

3,923 

2,418 

666 

639 

52 

1,164 


3,231 
1,666 
1,572 

4 

D 

2,780 

307 

10 

33,5M 

4,204 

245 

1,519 


*  Including  $8,879  paid  to  county  re  uon-resident  tax  debentures. 
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TOWNSHIP    MUNICIPALITIES.— Con^inw^rf. 


ASSETS  AND  LIABILITIES,  IW2.— Continued. 


December  31,  1901. 


§g  I 

c:  4/  30 

^^a  ! 

•l-l   aj , 

q5  ®  °*      ! 
$  ' 

a5,332| 
3,039 


26,000 
6,425' 


36,401, 
186 


12,611 


3,200, 

60 

14,233 


1,448, 


9,166 


7,904 
11,137 
32,906, 


O 

G 

o 


2,657 
2,060 
1,750 
8,049 

736 
2,400 
1,437 
3,979 
3,452 
7,519 

300 


3,786; 

3,951 ; 

2,331 
750| 
1,700' 

4oo; 

290 

610 

1,382 

61 

a52 
2,821 
1,225 
4,862, 
5,210l 
2,450 
2,306 

750 
1,000 


14,5411 


956! 
5,726 
2,150 
2,315 
82.022! 
1,484! 
4.765, 
450! 


iS 


o 


46,779 
9,256 
5,349 

38,675 

10,589 
4.549 
6,846 
4,747 
4,032 

43,920 
1,737 
2,394 
6,429 

18,389 
2,354 

12,062 
5,731 
1,494 

17,402 
4,647 
4,447 
5,516 
3,845 

11,789 
2,555 
8,977 

52,^08 
4,520 
5,815 
2,767 
2,956 
2,796 

11,892 
9,477 

10,463 

14,502 

148,756 

6,726 

11,873 

27,850 


w 

Liabilities  on  December  31,  1902. 


S3  73 
g    OQ    08 


$ 

100 
1,932 
1,978 
2,938 
1,110 


826 


908 
706! 
1,4241 
1,571 


7,292! 
'  *  32I 


1,441 
1,612 
3,770 
2,816, 


886: 


3,187 

1,486 

913 


326 


21,331 
2,266 


s 

o 


3,666 
3,769 
3,230 
20,000 
1.800 


13,888 

2, 751 1 

13,612 

300 


2,786 

3,951 

2,233 

750 

i',3i8 


1.200 


18,481 

602 

3,482 

73,115 


21,361 
4.223 
8,788 

15,000 

76,9^8 
4,702 

13,609 
9,645 


08 

O 


>» 

g 


o 
H 


639 
120 


826 
3,837 


1,500 
250 


125 


8 

.2 


4,000 
3,500 


.  7,697 
1,000 


2491 

lOOi 

900| 

2,529 

65i 


00 


69 

ioo 

36 


80 
561 
448 
161 
262 
130 

45 


32 
633 
3i2 
'76 


860j 
31, 


9,625! 


10,243 
"  3,8i4 


c9 

O 


o 
55 


349!  469 

5,698,  470 

6,647l  471 

8, 697 1  472 

21,814  473 

1,800  474 

946  475 

13,888,  476 

3,632|  477 

18,3571  478 


1,075, 
1,424, 
4,4571 
3,951 
2,269' 
8,042 
80 
1,911 
1,948 
1,852 
3,074 
3,900 
2,861 

18,481 
1,645 
3,482 

73,748 


3,499 

1,486 

983 


21,361 
9,409 


479 
480 
481 
482 
483 
484 
486 
486 
487 
488 
489 
490 
491 
492 
493 
494 
495 
496 
497 
498 
499 
500 
501 
502 


12,319!  503 
15,000,  604 


116,209 

7,967 

17,423 

19,170 


605 
506 
507 
608 
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in  which  located. 


1.  Acton,  Halton 

2.  Ailsa  Craig,  Middlesex 

3.  Alexandria,  Glengarry 

4.  Alvinston,  Lambton 

5.  Arkona,  Lambton 

6.  Arthur,  Wellington 

7.  Ashbumham,  Peterborough 

8.  Athens,  Leedis 

9.  Ayr,  Waterloo 

10.  Bath,  Lennox  and  Addington . . 
IL  Bayfield,  Huron 

12.  Beamsville,  Lincoln 

13.  Beaverton,  Ontario 

14.  Beeton,  Simcoe 

16.  Belle  River,  Essex 

16.  Blyth,  Huron 

17.  Bobcaygeon,  Victoria 

18.  Bolton,  Peel 

19.  Bradford,  Simcoe 

20.  Bridgeburg,  "Welland 

21.  Brighton,  Northumberland 

22.  Brussels,  Huron 

23.  Burk*8  Falls,  Parry  Sound 

24.  Burlington,  Halton 

25.  Caledonia,  Haldimand 

26.  Campbellford,  Northumberland 

27.  Cannington,  Ontario 

28.  Cardinfu,  Grenville 

29.  Casselman,  Russell 

30.  Cayuga,  Haldimand 

31.  Chesley,  Bruce 

32.  Chesterville,  Dundas 

33.  Chippewa,  Welland 

34.  Clifford,  W^ellington 

35.  Cobden,  Renfrew 

36.  Colborne,  Northumberland 

37.  Creemore,  Simcoe 

38.  Delhi,  Norfolk 

39.  Drayton  Wellington 

40.  Dundalk,  Grey 

41.  Dutton,  Elgin 

42.  East  Toronto,  York 

43.  Eganville,  Renfrew 

44.  Elmira,  Waterloo  

46.  Elora,  Wellington 

46.  Embro,  Oxford 

47.  Erin,  Wellington 

48.  Exeter,  Huron 

49.  Fenelon  Falls,  Victoria 

60.  Fergus,  Wellington 


8 

B 
2 

8 

08 


$ 


440 
86 
61 


249 
234 
446 
424 


144 

227 

938 

956 

348 

1 

88 

3,641 

23 

264 

1,235 

2,522 

2,334 

2,278 

466 

152 

90 

78 

648 

224 

136 

3,421 

480 

1,675 

636 

333 

451 

354 

313 

6,396 


326 

61 

1.755 

723 
1.687 
1,660 

270 
3,979 

699 

859 


Receipts,  1902. 


'2  " 


I 

7,546 
2,758 
8,303 
3,922 
1,212 
6,427 
8,112 
3,763 
4,743 
1,988 
1,305 
4,400 
2,982 
3,706 
1,566 
4,697 
3,976 
2,627 
3,901 
6,843 
6,013 
7,899 
3,929 
6,454 
4,462 

16,164 
4,413 
4,691 
2,116 
3,696 
9,752 
2,410 
1,767 
1,983 
2,249 
4,965 
2,687 
3,643 
4,187 
3,219 
5,404 

17,349 
4,959 
4,412 
6,842 
2,877 
1,785 
9,881 
4,350 
7,697 


9 


8 


a 
c 


I 

397 
209 
953 
500 
187 
691 
760 
129 
200 
92 
160 
366 
193 
248 
142 
413 
258 
202 
238 
165 

.342 
562 
144 
419 
377 

1,080 
345 
628 
•  60 
301 
360 
213 
341 
89 
259 
153 
135 
149 
324 
240 
262 
103 
424 
186 
655 
228 
163 
486 
465 
897 


3  to 


i 


w 


m 
^ 


-s 


<0 


$ 

2,161 
3,833 


E3  B  I 

a  c 

•  M  •0m 


$ 

2,344 
6 


Id  CD 

I-- 


$ 


89 


I- 

t  9 

o  *■• 


o 

03 


116 

2! 


4,251 

273 

37,050 

15,845 


2,204 
5,000 
8,500 


768t   231 


393 
2,098 


1,051 


303 


160 
60 


9,007 
2.787 
1,000 
4,650 
150 


4,000 


260 
130 


2,757 
38 


I  1,371 

I 

4,183   978 


77 
8 


668 


1,934 
550 

"'.360 
1,765 

2,500 


7,000 

'6^666 


4,203   4781 

59; 

106 


10,800 
2,399 


32,000 


1,706 
2ii08 


3,306 


2,000 


261 


103 
1,216 


73 


500 
2,000 
2,000, 
8,100 
2,030 
1,100 


1,408 


29 
24 


8,651 
5,513 
2,220 


12,443 

538 


5 

142 


464 


1,870 

1,000 

200! 


1,200 


2,975 
2,066 
1,000 


8.685 
3,500 


12,013  11,834 


20 

39 

3 


81 
77 


1,000    2,500 


575 
1,600 


1,431 


2,393    2,000 


BUREAU  OF  INDUSTRIES. 


VILLAGE   MUNICIPALITIES. 

ASSEIS  AND  UABIUTIES.  \Wi. 


Diebnrsements,  ] 


. 

fi 

i 

I 

3 

i 

s 

H 

^ 

( 

f 

459 

19,861 

8J 

8,41f 

•1,04( 

59,85f 

242 

20,611 

« 

l,73f 

13- 

15,3« 

2K 

13,607 

n 

6,39f 

162 

13,905 

2 

2.43(1 
1,682 

12C 

5,06< 

8f 

13,62S 

16 

14,091 
7,783 

302 

6,664 

51 

7,211 

.     211 

61,96( 

116 

7 

15,483 

301 

9.m 

4J 

8,48t 

H 

7,067 

251 

29,846 
6,866 

181 

7,148 
2,400 

265 

31,82: 

65 

5,926 
3,802 

2,771 

s; 

6,94S 

14 

4t 

3,322 

122 

4,232 

351 

22,0« 

85 

7,3H 

652 

11,044 

267 

47,485 

1 

207 

52 

s.m 

396 

ll,41f 

157 

6,266 

6 

2,79f 

13f 

16,425 

IC 

6,617 

630 

16,669 

» 

f 

fl«9 

2,a3S 

ik;- 

a7} 

4,53( 

m;- 

■m 

411 

5B1 

2,842 

■/I? 

6^ 

16t 

49r 

?!>-, 

12 

47f 

442 

m? 

24( 

V&. 

2,044 

331 

664 

nil 

165 

61 

4ht 

318 ! 

■»* 

25r 

5i; 

411 

61t 

?7'1 

242 

Wl> 

905 

'IM 

28 

7M1 

3,846 

«H? 

407 

«>!■ 

q72 

311 

199 

70? 

792 

Il* 

116 

y& 

105 

ifif 

52 

itii 

8 

231 

517 

14.'! 

160 

14? 

7 

347 

287 

265 

],58S 

fH* 

43!i 

25S 

3,824 

14 

1HV 

242 

34i 

46(1 

21  f 

150 

1H 

229 

6U 

1,5« 

462 

471 

637 

966 

11.8 

ill 


1-^ 


2,313 

5,496  . . 
1,318 


3,672 

610 

1,307  , 


1,794  1 

918 
2,487  . . 


2,fll2  . . 

649 
2,402.. 


2,069  10,824    ! 
1,300.... 
1,728    5,78 
1,482    2,86 


2,2061,, 
1,0781 . . 
1,113  ., 


1,075  . . 
1.933  . . 
2.651 
2,566 
1,181  .. 
2,879  . . 
1,000. 


*  IncladlDg  fSlG  premium  on  debanlurei. 
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STATISTICS    OF   ONTARIO 


RECEIPTS,  DISBURSEMENTS. 


Disbursements,  1902 — Continued. 


Villages. 


1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 

/. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
M. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 
31. 
32. 
33. 
34. 
35. 
36. 
37. 
38. 
39. 
40. 
41. 
42. 
43. 
44. 
45. 
46. 
47. 
48. 
49. 
50. 


Acton 

Ailsa  Craig. .. 
Alexandria  . . 
Alvinston. . . . 

Arkona  

Arthur 

Ash  burn  ham. 

Athens  

Ayr 

Bath 

Bayfield 

Beamsville. . . 
Beaverton  . . . 

Beeton 

Belle  River. . 

Blvth 

Bobcaygeon . . 

Bolton 

Bradford 

Bridgeburg. . . 

Brighton 

Bru8.«e]8 

Burk'e  Falls.. 
Burlington. . . 
Caledonia. . . . 
Gam  pl>ell  ford 
Cannington  . . 

Cardinal 

CasRelman  . . . 

Cayuga  

Chesley 

Chesterville. . 

Chippewa 

Clifford 

Cobden  

Colborne  

('reeniore  . . . 


Delhi 

Drayton . . 

Dundalk 

Dutton   

East  Toronto. 
EganNdlle  . . . . 

Elraira 

Flora  

Embro 

Erin 

Exeter 

Fenelon  Falls 
Fergus 


Assets  on 


183        4,299 

I  ' 


969 
166 


36, 101 
9,886 


734 
216 


2,500 


507 


5,062 

150: 


598 
476 
813 


93 


1,934; 

350 
2.2OOI 

300 
2.181 


400 
977 
407 
849 
270 
294  j 
1,000 
2,515 
418 
188 


2,406 


563 
597. 

971 
134 


975 
2,600 
1,000 
7,970 
1,500 
1,100 

164 

4,200 

13,552 

2,096 


370 

1,000 

612 


245 
476 
532 

1,448 
112 
768 

.,459 
281 


8,066 

1,858' 

1,5001 

15,930 

'  i',666 


1,186 


1,150 


1,500| 

575 

1,600 


l,700i 


1,244 

27 

2,376 

134 


787 
948' 


8i8 

4, 


768 
200 

1,978 

14 

302 

150 

45 

147 

1,070 
262 

2.361 
415 
113 
319 

2,227 
153 
161 
169 
267 

1,464 

84 

190 


17 

66 

4 


342i 

277 

4431 

3,8271 

543 

761 

227 

13 

1,010 


373 


n,792i 
509  i 
831 

68, 

45' 
125 
315 
416 
tl,151 
215 
2 

25 

77 
294 
121 
290 

35 
816 

17 

tl,338 

317 

166 

191 

73 
116 
445 

70 
189 
340 
216 
ai8 
146 

25  i 
132 
205 

73 

54 

540 

298; 

378| 

||2i939 

93 

28 

556 

Tfl,957 

206 

85 
515. 
347 1 
3161 


19,348 
8,415, 

59,7571 

20,511 
1,563 

15,396i 

13,607! 
5,028 

13,736 
2.042 
1,505! 
6,678 
4,211 

11,670 
1,905 

12,095, 
3,749i 
5,536; 
5,292 

61,760 
9,277 

12,792! 
7,337 
7,632. 
6,903, 

29,845, 
6,866 
6,426 
2,201 

12,890; 

27,678! 
5,926 
2,120 
1,869 
5,481 
6,078 
3,292 
2,902 

18,661 
7,316 

10,794! 

47,4^5' 
7,320 
7,559 
9,567 
5,021 
2,664 

13,458 
4,4()5 

14,989' 


633 

99 
175 


370 

170 

394 

177 

1,502 

849 

1,958 

170 

1,996 

4,034 

118 

1,919 

200 

2,115 

2,691 

2,653 

8661 

1,164' 

1 


722 

1991 

3681 

4,149 


1,682 

902 

467 

495 

30 

1,330 

3,405 


2501 


25 
1,334 
1,851 
1,235 

134 
2,967 
1,152 

680 


559 

54 

1,453 

107 


794 
504 
253 
379 
56 


183 
186 
70 
355 
202 
320 


1,785 
527 


492 
155 
146 
349 
606 
928 
200 
623 
332 
197 

1,158 

100 

551 

391 

2 

1,628 
326 
293 
524 
871 

3,099 


3,853 

54 

19 

62 

3,121 

4,34^ 


*  IneludiDR  $1,653.  Board  of  Health  expenses. 
ing  $868  paid  to  other  municipalities  as  share  of  de 


t  Including  SI  ,000  Bonus  to  Electric  Light  Oo. 
bt.   I  Including  92,500  Bonus  to  L.  £.  &  D.  R.  By. 


cluA. 

us- 


X  IncluA. 


1904 


BUREAU  OF  INDUSTRIES. 
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Y  ILL  AGE      MUNICIPALITIES.— Can/inued. 


ASSETS  AND  LIABILITIES,  1902.— Continved. 


December  31,  1902 


5,221 
108 


3,848 

700 

6,924 

2,000 


10,824 

13^009 

18,671 

2,000 


231 


418 


873 


46,500 
1,390 


10,230 


"3,i85 

15,000 
36,666 

7,310 
2,862 

600 
580 

21,430 
140 


1,350 
34,466 


500 

822 

6,500 

17, 361 
2,259 

48,065 

4,500 

2,495 

2,900 

2,037 

20,959 
1,455 
8,810 
4,611 
1,055 
9,958 
6,325 
1,725 
5,475 
1,718 
700 
3,308 
8,441 
7,465 
800 

16,085 
5,712 
1,475 
8,800 
5,012 

10,493 
6,925 
2,792 
7,873 
6,200 
8,390 
8,715 
4,002 
589 
7,115 

30,630 

1,075 

8,250 

950 

50 

4,340; 

100 

100 

11,229 

950 

5,800 

27,637 

4,148 

800 

13,232 

7,000 

533 

12,590 
5,330 

18,520 


37,272 

1,617 

56,862 

6,108 

1,230 

10,752 

20,907 

3,048 

11,948 

4,168 

877 

19,993 

12,661 

45,493 

1,325 

26,193 

13,508 

1,593 

12,504 

37,993 

12,748 

23,117 

24,271 

12,225 

7,713 

43,628 

9,643 

4,924 

1,829; 

7,8151 

a5,849 

2,233 

10,532 

3,225 

908 

4,837 

1,758 

1,756 

14,927 

7,974 

6,921 

96,162 

6,432 

2,134 

23,436 

8,289 

686 

21,014 

9,603 

25,581 


Liabilities  on  December  31,  1902. 


^     "55 


200 


106 


845 


550 


377 


QD 


00 


£ 


27,476 

6,000 

41,057 

826 


13,796 
19,500 


15,306 


11,975 

3,500 

24,714 


CO 

C 
03 

2 

O 

B 


QD 

9 
O 


561 

273 

7,709 

6,743 


$ 


605 


6,507 

2,787 
1,000 


948 
25 


138 
52i 


1,060 
1,570 


1,108 
1,861 


2,927 
2,250 
2,600 


27,932 
3,000 


271 


571 
194 

28 
10 


200 


2,000 


8881 


256 


2,577 

32,748 

4,593 

53,482 

25,465 

308 

4,500 

38,205 

1,895 

2,478 

2,000 

1,2001 

28,406 

659 

3,8661 


686 

300 

470 

3,874 


1,000 
130 
530 


1,278 

4,651 

15,181 

874 

600 


1,200 


13,966 
4,775 
8,472 

75,650 
46 

13,332 

16,49H 

3,483 


1,500 


716 


1,068 


438 


50 
125 


300 
375 
200 


12 


88 

1,575 

749 

1,544 


8,602 


748 


3,126! 
2,424' 
2,117| 


19,181 


7,742 


355 
200 


62 


775] 


787 


?> 
o 


OS 


o 

Eh 


o 

52; 


I 


28,8321 
5,273 

49,8201 
7,094i 


21,286 

22,287 

1,521 

15,306 

550 


1 
2 
3 

4 
6 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 

13,983i  12 

5,264    13 

24,742    14 

281 1  15 

29,040'  16 

5,497    17 

500    18 

5,974    19 

38,872|  30 


7,193' 

53,482 

28,533 

308; 

5,500! 

39,6611 

2,425! 

2,7841 

3,408l 

5,851 

43,887 

1,908 

5,516 


2,822 


6461 
2,630; 


21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 


15,059  39 


7,158 

8,472 

86,741 

577 

13,687 

19,081 

5,032! 

621 

22,307' 

2,424 


40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 


11,421  50 


46 


THE  REPORT  OF  THE 


No.  28 


STATISTICS   OF  ONTARIO 

RECEIPTS,  DISBURSEMENTS. 


Village 

Municipalitiee  and  Counties 
in  which  located. 


61.  Fort  Erie,  Welland 

52.  Garden  Island,  Frontenac 

63.  Georgetown,  Halton 

64.  Glencoe,  Middlesex 

65.  Grand  Valley,  Dufferin 

56.  Grimsby,  Lincoln 

57.  Hagersville,  Haldimand 

58.  Hanover,  Grey 

69.  Hastings,  Northumberland 

60.  Havelock,  Peterborough 

61.  Hensall,  Huron 

62.  Hintonburg,  Carleton 

63.  Holland  Landing,  York 

64.  Iroquois,  Dundas 

65.  Kemptville,  Grenville    

66.  Lakefield,  Peterborough 

67.  I^anark,  Lanark 

68.  Lancaster,  Glengarry 

69.  L*Orignal,  Prescott 

70.  Lucan,  Middlesex 

71.  Lucknow,  Bruce 

72.  Madoi',  Hastings 

73.  Markdale,  Grey 

74.  Markham,  York 

75.  Marmora,  Hastings 

76.  Maxville,  Glengarry 

77 .  Merrickviile,  Grenville 

78.  Merriton,  Lincoln 

79.  Millbrook,  Durham 

80.  Milverton,  Perth 

81 .  Morrisburg,  Dundas 

82.  Newboro',  Leeds 

83 .  Newburg,  Lennox  &  Addington 

84.  Newbury,  Middlesex, 

85.  Newcastle,  Durham 

86.  New  Hamburg,  Waterloo 

87.  Niagara  Fails  South,  Welland. 

88.  Norwich,  Oxford 

89 .  Norwood,  Peterborough 

90 .  Oil  Springs,  Lambton 

91 .  Omemee,  victoria 

92.  Ottawa  East,  Carleton 

93 .  Paislev,  Bruce 

94 .  Point  Edward,  Lambton 

95.  Port  Carling,  Muskoka 

96.  Port  Colbome,  Welland 

97.  Port  Dalhousie,  Lincoln 

98.  Port  Dover,  Norfolk 

99.  Port  Elgin,  Bruce 

100.  Port  Perry,  Ontario 


Receipts,  1902. 


1,116 

365 

5,888 

122 

124 

90 

167 

11,105 

165 

263 

491 

466 

77 


2,822 
170 
99 
209 
371 
413 

2,461 


636 

1,473 

284 

217 

1,010 

969 

801 

748 

275 

875 

384 

606 

1,281 


238 

2,421 
194 


125 
1,129 
1,365 
1,099 

379 
1,547 
2,021 

470 
60 

530 


3  B 

CVS 
•So 
•a -a 


4,993 
1,668 
7,929 
4,362 
3,664 
4,523 
4,819 
6,822 
3,412 
3,389 
2,689 

14,065 
812 
8,512 
7,154 
5,928 
4,262 
1,901 
2,171 
3,769 
6,022 
6,884 
3,969 
6,960 
1,625 
2,307 
5,971 

14,964 
3,478 
2,704 

13,142 
1,815 
3,067 
984 
3,798 
5,704 
7,666 
9,209 
5,505 
5,109 
2,449 
4,243 
7,156 
4,986 
1,911 
5,462 
5,510 
5,711 
6,561 
9,765 


*.§ 


...4 

1-^ 


403 


73  ♦» 


6C 


13 

|l| 

flS  «  E 


m  C  0 

rS-rJ  — 


408 
745 
282 
165 

98 
206 
569 
637 
145 
169 

55 
507 
666 
414 
410 
280 

90 
315 
540 
510 
245 
228 
279 
6 
180 
692 
629 
256 
431 
108 

23 
116 
102 
331 
229 
313 
332 
369 
200 
151 
975 
274 

84 
296 
874 
150 
850 
653 


2,280! 


297! 


8,667 
1,386 


1,066 


3,814 


4,749 


1,528 


1,434 


138 


c 


I 


48 


824' 
1,802| 


37 

178 


1,047 
7,589 


129 


3,644 

4,500 

17,485 

1,500 

1,400 

1,000 

500 

1,091 

3,429 

4,576 

416 

29,204 

2,000 

2,400 

800 

600 


5,524 
4,100 

Vo,666 


6,000 
1,556 
2,998 


197 
452 


8 


6,389 

1,264 

1,000 

200 


7,100 

V,666 

5,000 


25 


12 
180 


28 


1,030 


8,670 


178 


99 


447 


329 
117 


3,230 
500 
1,850 
1,894 
1,112 


8,170 


200 
180 
200 
1,152 
5,500 
5,000 
1,000 
1,728 
1,215 


5,000 
i',766 


4,877 

1,700 

321 

'3,566 
1,200 
3,269 
7,000 


14,000 
10,000 

1,600 
12,272 

6,500 


BUREAU  OF  INDUSTRIES. 


VILLAGE   MUNICIPALITIES. 

ASSETS  AND  LIABIUTIES,  ISDl. 


DiBbureements,  1902. 

, 

i 
1 

1 

III 

Hi 

ill 

i 

1 
1 

i 

S 

II 
1 

^ 

t-" 

hJ 

o 

£ 

d>  ^ 

1 

$ 

t 

1 

• 

9 

s 

» 

6,612 

351 

481 

18 

2,208 

20,210 

213      856 

£ 

■"iw 

66 
807 

325 

769 
3,051 

1,896 
1,705 
2,186 
2,149 

'8,666 

6: 

104 

i« 

9,87i 

■M 

2o; 

1.085 

m- 

252 

151 

214; 

1.121 

29,75; 

If 

486 

10  ?7? 

267 

17( 

Id 

m 

2; 

1* 

IW 

HI 

sa 

23.125 
1,400 

756    3,093 
SI 

241 
61 

43S 

a 

3,990 

2,619 

257 

166 

1,050 
3,590 

"223 

145 

3,821 

4( 

m 

7 

6,101 

^9.m 

iif 

1,70( 

3,500 

Mi 

35 

2,647 

1^ 

6,58f 

3471       16f 

91 

14( 

341 

7f 

426 

]( 

i: 

1,12( 

24 

61( 

l,168l 

1,7321       469 
1,732    8,633 
2,541..:... 

2,016 

1,372    5,000 

16 

12,146 

178       28] 

95 

508 
90 

8,748 

2801       277 

220 

6 
147 

2,040; 

l,023l 

84 
182 

377 

38C 

7,23( 

211        33; 

27t 

7! 

105 

22 

912 

J 

9C 

71 

132 

102 

6231 

1 

( 

83 

t 

1,334, 

2( 

,      62 

2l,14£ 

54t 

57 

2,351 1       7* 

l< 

111 

17 

1.662         72 

7 

13« 

38f 

JH 

2.636    7,36t 

6,238 

f 

327 

15 

lit 

1( 

412 

66 

31S 

1,200 

5 

67 

n 

447 

1 

lOO 

5,481 

9a 

lilt 

7;- 

2,000 
2,103 
2,430 
1,804 

5* 

2 

366 

> 

1,193       62( 

17 

2M 

19,931 

28f 

37? 

2,843 

1,075 

32 

878 

fl 

536 

m 

362 

956!        7t 

40 

3,989 

m 

15 

437 

1,060 
2,337 

28,836 

660 

13 
3S6 

2,964 

5tS 

46£ 

317 

946 

1,786 

1,950 

9S 

in 

36 

35 

13,707       S82 

31 

1,500 
1,731 

18,405 

139 

6,325  

25 

«7 

406 

3,296           4 

458 

117 

639 

42 

640 

3,283 
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REGRIPT8,  DISBURSEMENTS, 


Villages. 


Disbursements,  1902 — Continued. 


39 


QQ 
O 


??  OS 


g 


Fort  Errie 

Garden  Island. ... 

Georgetown 

Glencoe , 

Grand  Valley 

Grimsby 

Hagersville 

Hanover 

Hastings 

Havelock 

Hensall 

Hintonburg 

Holland  Landing, 

Iroquois 

Kemptville 

Lakefield 

Lanark 

Lancaster 

L'Orignal 

Lucan 

Lucknow 

Madoc 

Markdale 

Markham 

Marmora 

Maxville 

Merrickville 

Merriton 

Millbrook 

Milverton 

Morrisburg 

Newhoro' 

Newburg 

Newbury 

Newcastle 

New  Han^burg. . . 

Niagara  Falls 

Norwich 

Norwood 

Oil  Springs 

Omemee 

Ottawa  East 

Paisley 

Point  Edward 

Port  Carling 

Port  Col  borne. . . . 
Port  Dalhousie. . . 

Port  Dover •. . 

Port  Elgin 

Port  Perry 


469 


1,619 
950 


671 
310 
446i 


117 


1,000 

2,500 

19,485 

900 

1,600 

1,000 

700 

1,500 


00 


flj  73   <D 

-5  *'^ 


CD 

$ 


Xi 

O  ^ 


436, 


3,036; 

562 

162 

303 

222 
1,016|    tl0,213 


$ 

93 
107 
525 
318 
810' 
*3,202i 
157. 


941 
720 


2,188 


1,396 
1,373 


299 


400 

18,024 

2,000 

2,400 

800 


120- 
195 


4,473 

12 

1,899 

550 

958. 
158: 


145 
239 
964 
817 
1,236 


3,700 
4,497 
1,465- 
1,000. 
200, 


733 
1,522; 
763i 
637 
821 
6 


i,3oo; 

2,608; 
291 
246 

2,508 
152 
500 
300 
193 
985 

1,077| 
683| 
148 

1,938 

341 

204 

1,071 

391 

48 

1,000 
641 
768 
565 

1,593 


3,230| 

500 ' 

l,850i 

1,764, 

i,ooo; 


700 


200 
530 

5,000 

4,980; 

1,000! 
757' 

1,215 


2,500 
700 
321 


3,500 
1,200 


6,624 


421! 
2,819' 

198' 

215! 
2,505' 

257' 
401 

18| 
68 
392 
870 
962 
558 
659 
54' 
142, 
6371 
266 

88; 

1,354, 
557; 
269j 
6801 

1,560; 


205 

336 

239 

tl,538 

42 
433| 
328; 
200; 
132' 

85 
222. 

58 
303 
127 
477 

51 
301 
] 
187 
205 
213 

73 

111,256 

6 

43 

95 

42 1 

1f5,100; 

349 1 

§1,6491 

145 

206 

75 

226 

555 

10,220 

951 

95 
510 
111 
294 
388 


100 
966; 
721 
276' 
2,430 
310 
137. 
776 
145 


1,361 : 

46, 
544i 
700= 
479 
227 
114 
2,218 


597; 
1,578; 


777 

53 

1,663 

655 


863 

90 

216' 

1,368: 


112 

2,985 

313 


151. 

623 
2,628 
1,657; 

6971 
1,395 
3,157 
1,076 


915 


799 


1,388 

1,797 

13 

106 

106 

620 

82 

380 


9,084 
410 
530 

2,484 
4 


144 
1,038 

362 
2,066 
5,283 

129 

542 
1,656 

207 


51. 
52. 
53. 
54. 
55. 
56. 
57. 
58. 
59. 
60. 
61. 
62. 
63. 
64. 
65. 
66. 
67. 
68. 
69. 
70. 
71. 
72. 
73. 
74. 
75. 
76. 
77. 
78. 
79. 
80. 
81. 
82. 
83. 
84. 
85. 
86. 
87. 
88. 
89. 
90. 
91. 
92. 
93. 
94. 
95. 
96. 
97. 
98. 
99. 
100. 

*  Including  $2,500  bonus  to  manufacturers.        f  Including  $10,000  bonus  to  Knecbtel  Furniture  Co.       t  In- 
cluding $1,034,  Board  of  Health  expenses.       |  Including  $1,170  paid  to  other  municipalities  as  share  of  debt. 


$ 

5,571 

1,303 

20,216 

9,777 

26,662 

10,558 

6,226 

27,323 

4,336 

5,327 

6,047 

22,980 

1,400 

44,263 

15,030 

13,517 

4,885 

2,521 

2,405 

12,032 

21,544 

8,748 

6,633 

13,462 

2,271 

1,754 

10,421 

19,482 

6,306^ 

5,713' 

28,027 

2,145 

3,584 

1,675 

4,113 

12,536 

15,079. 

16,946; 

7,264 

7,344 

3,838 

4,939 

26,208 

16,405 

3,691 

20,098! 

15,248 

6,480 

14,806i 

17,150. 


c 
OS 


0) 

c 
« 

15 

PQ 


Assets  on 


ao 
X 

H 


539 

330 

9 

42 


3,412 
850 


5,468 
1,372 
1,461 
50 
4,964 


2,585 

992 

841 

200 

16 

67 

1,072 

2,112 

3,221 
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S    TTi/tliiHfn<r      <Mil       n^avvl    nt     'CTA«1»k     av. 


BUREAU  OF,  INDUSTRIES. 


VILLAGE    MUNICIPALITIES.— QwiMnued. 

ASSKT8  AND  UABILITIES.  1902.— Cboffnaol. 


December  31, 1902. 


Liftbilitiee  on  December  31, 1902. 


1 

pi 

-' 

10,000 

40,000 

12,244 
7962 

994 
6,100 
1,307 

228 

1,606 

26,000 

4,611 

8,650; 

1,854 

M,647 

11,385 

300 

37,400 

14,068, 

6,139 

250 

10,300' 

<,809 
16,152 

ib^ooo 

3,766 
5,800 

5,000 

14,100 

3,784! 

566 

73,807 

12,823 

200 
60,000 

8,892 

2,327 

1,210 

3,830 

2,300 

'"5,298 
5,895 

ii;666 

10,459, 
2.236' 

fl,23«i 
4,669 

606 
14,000 

3,668, 
2O6O0! 
2,500; 

ejsoo 

22,767 

■Sj 

8,479 

13,118 
14,0501 

6,612 

3,112.. 
34,554. 


1,218 

256 

2,447 


15,785 
13,387  . 
19,761  . 


500., 

']',i22  . 

10,077 
14,753 
22,657 
9,651  . . 


1,734;      17,.348  . 
1,009        4.647  . 

250|    20,  sr 


1,152 
1,500 
4,178  . 


13,756  ; 
22,213  ; 
2.945    ; 


55.014  ( 
5,159  ( 
2,804   ( 


11,92 
2.W   1 

4,346,  92 
16,147  93 
12,137i  94 

2,41 2i  95 
31.4831  96 
19,082  97 
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THE  REPORT  OF  THE 


No.  28 


STATISTICS   OF    ONTARIO 


KECEIPTS,  DISBURSEMKXTS, 


Village 

Municipalities   and  Counties 
in  which  located. 


101. 
102. 
103. 
104. 
105. 
106. 
107. 
108. 
109. 
110. 
111. 
112. 
113. 
114. 
115. 
116. 
117. 
118. 
119. 
120. 
121. 
122. 
123. 
124. 
125. 
126. 
127. 
128. 
129. 
130. 
131. 
132. 
133. 
134. 
135. 


Port  Rowan,  Norfolk 

Port  Stanley,  Elgin 

Portsmouth,  Frontena<* 

Richmond,  Carleton 

Richmond  Hill,  York 

Rockland,  Russell 

Shelburne,  Dufferin 

Southampton,  Bruce 

Springfield,  Elgin 

Stirling,  Hastings 

Stouffville,  York 

Streetsville,  Peel 

Sturgeon  Point,  Victoria 

Sundridge,  Parry  Sound 

Sutton,  York 

Tara,  Bruce 

Teeswater,  Bruce 

Thamesville,  Kent 

Thedford,  Lambton 

Tilbury,  Kent 

Tiverton,  Bruce 

Tottenham,  Simcoe 

Tweed,  Hastings 

Vienna,  Elgin 

Wardsville,  Middlesex 

Waterdown,  Wentworth 

Waterford,  Norfolk 

Watford,  Lambton 

Wellington,  Prince  Edward . . . 

Weston,  York 

Winchester,  Dundas 

Woodbridge,  York 

Woodville,  Victoria 

Wroxeter,  Huron 

Wyoming,  Lambton 


Receipts,  1902. 


B 
o 

8 


2 


8 
226 
219 
95 
277 
501 
426 

2,111 
2 
701 
745 
962 
426 
342 
349 
275 

1,315 


208. 

46 

316 

396 

1,253 

415 

95 

80 

194 

30 

303 

129 

163 

26 

78 

55 


S  M 

•n 

s  ^ 

P    QQ 


3,124 
2,343 
1,916 
1,256 
2,368 
4,762 
7,679 
6,891 
1,589 
3,593 
5,302 
2,242 
405 
1,678 
1,731 
3,426 
4,644 
5,937 
1,899 
6,878 
1,719 
3,137 
4,195 
1,634 
1,251 
1,814 
6,915 
7,286 
2,278 
7,574 
5,640 
2,011 
1,617 
1,395 
3,273 


OD 

c 


3 
2 


$ 

74 
279 

80 
169 
402 
163 
678 
313 

92 
131 
174 
167 


$ 


5 

all 

QQ    d    C 


& 


m  flfi 


% 


^11 


82 
105 
609 
418 
255 

84 
194 
139 
182 
362 

95 
122 
157 
194 
583 
170 
201 
357 
148 
123 
102 
3^5 


^3  no 

CO 

OD'O 

£•> 


i_  « 
•o  M 
gs 


T  & 


fit) 


2,044! 

2,000| 
213; 


$ 


10 


32, 

2! 


3,975 
415 


124, 
31 


400 
1,000 
3,a50 
1,00() 

700 
1,100 


23,925 
1,200 

'5,666 


917 


910 


759 


1,200 


2,319 


6|      300 

174 

...!      150 

...I      650 

93 

2,800 

...'   3,399 

139    5,654 

325 

...     2,000 


27! 


300 


16 


4,643 
900 


6,000 


1,340    2,500 
14i;       410 

100 

400 

1,700    1,390 


2,000 
11,680 


Towns. 

1 .  Alliston,  Simcoe . . . 

2.  Almonte,  Lanark 

3.  Amherstburg,  Essex  ... 

4.  Arn  prior,   Itenfrew 

5.  Aurora,  York 

6.  Aylmer,  Elgin 

7 .  Barrie,  Simcoe  

8.  Berlin,  Waterloo 

9.  Blenheim,  Kent 

10.  Both  well,  Kent 

11.  Bowmanville,   Durham 


3  437 

3,659 

83 

3,022 

195 

924 

1 


937 
2,256 
6,153 


7,872 
19.979 
14,113 
21,482 
10,947 
20,568 
42,720 
71,192 
9,859 
4,848 
24,292 


479 
1,742 

592 
2,310 

239 

898 
2,494 
4.105 
1,226 

920 
1,74; 


166 
6,861 
3,369 
1,188 

713 

6,044 

17i878 

19,807 

3,024 

1,245 

259 


101 


2,286 


285 
31'   6,806 
17,106 
16,056 


161 


2,685 
1,198 


6,400 
12,566 


10,572 

1,498 

723  22.501 

23,280 

3,200 

110  36,850 


66,600 

•  ■   •   «  •  • 

45,422 

1,356 
5,7CK> 


BUREAU  OF  INDUSTRIES. 


VILLAGE   HV1I1C1PAI.ITIH8. 

ASSETS  AND  LIABIUTIB9.  IWi.-OMlinatd. 


DiaboraeD 

lenU,  1902. 

^1 
II 

ill 

1 
1 

1 

ill 
III 

^8  8 

ill 

ill 

lit 

1 
1 

.  1 

H 

-^ 

o 

■< 

f 

« 

t        < 

I 

9 

t 

f 

« 

J 

6& 

6,316 

lial      35C 

91 

S7£ 

> 

255 

1,227 

101 

4,84t 

295       I2J 

m 

24 

1,155 

6 

675 

2( 

67C 

1,]4J 

^m 

82 

1,634 

161 

64 

12 

252 

W 

15( 

63( 

12 

Ut4 

176 

3.634 

145i       lOf 

.  37- 

12.' 

f 

31( 

1,03J 

MV> 

6,42f 

208       664 

62 

164 

72! 

2 

304 

41S 

]2,24t 

432!       687 

35t 

181 

415 

( 

375 

2,361 

107 

m 

34,524 

339       751 

49l 

8t 

3,76f 

17,  922 

11 

882 

i 

324 

182 

20C 

74f 

15£ 



807 

191 

65i 

1,891 

40( 

iin 

56 

232 

241 

15* 

It 

4,441 

35 

4 

64* 

2,081 

1,067 
38 

112 

lis 

53 

6f 

25 

220 

455 

25 

103 

2,37t 

142 

It 

92 

257 

43t 

6 

63( 

174 

114 

IM 

lit 

W 

IK 

f 

502 

flf 

21* 

2W 

0,151 

20( 

364 

34 

411 

67f 

12 

24f 

1,341 

116 

] 

2K2 

:i74 

m 

■! 

565 

362 

1.6K 

115 

9,107 

32F 

584 

m 

835 

4( 

275 

2 

5,592 

131 

V( 

S', 

■a: 

3,13C 

12 

15t 

772 

119 

18,587 

:wi 

2,;wf 

2(11 

14 

iiti 

If 

24e 

l,40e 

123 

12 

95 

E 

IS* 

I5t 

11,866 

316 

196 

392 

M 

1,237 

3,7m 

4 

244 

505 

1?? 

174 

5,984 

iw: 

fiftC 

192 

9] 

42C 

M 

1,296 

1,5011 

m 

2,171 

104 

', 

305 

711 

2f 

1,496 

8V 

8 

2i 

es' 

^ 

112 

715 

i?fi 

64 

2,415 

i;fl 

65 

Ktf 

21 

6531         34 

V 

195 

696 

606 

9,925 

17 

« 

1,7731   3,26t 

6C 

45( 

27f 

25,69f 

614       601 

30i 

4,078         1£ 

^f 

691 

3,0OC 

90C 

2 

702 

15 

1*^ 

211 

9,037 

526'   2,032 

m 

6601         9E 

2t 

63: 

2,027 

130 

S84 

12.70f 

164!       48^ 

44: 

2t 

1,480:    1,901 

12 

214 

l,67t 

131 

184 

2,92( 

178         66 

122 

31 

640 

f 

21f 

72C 

l,91i 

115         2f 

114 

', 

133!      15* 

<5 

201 

34! 

2,294 

18f 

271 

47 

2911 

M 

8f 

63£ 

134 

140 

6,818 

279 

171 

138 



'M 

26 

203 

1,561 

136 

441 

12,781 

600 

™ 

352 

233 

502 

ai 

570 

2,032 

1,386 

1 

77 

45,555 

781 

1,821 

1,3W 

641 

7,714 

4.1W 

6f 

,641 

27( 

35,5K 

66f 

1,214 

1,527 

1.191 

42t 

2.395 

3 

47; 

57,192 

l,19f 

3,06t 

1,31J 

69( 

1,172 

18,52! 

21 

1,231 

6,9M 

691 

IGi 

12,257 

m 

1,622 

1,37> 

34 

460 
3,638 

2? 

811 

2,975 

ft 

108,312 

91t 

»K7( 

8fif 

294 

23,456 

4] 

1.404 

21f 

68,29f 

1,355 

17,19; 

l,33t 

l,27t 

4,655 

l.O.'M 

895 

2,671 

12,131 

15,6W 

3,79J 

8 

195 

38,521 

4,471 

26; 

3( 

3,071 

9 

9f 

13,92; 

66!i 

961 

411 

43( 

1,49{ 

99( 

13( 

222 

i,m 

H) 

663 

76,768 

1,068 

2,8V  1 

1,600 

1,235 

2,823 

1,926 

96S 

1,181 

6,950 

5,969 

11 

52 


THE  REPORT  OF  THE 


No.  28 


STATISTICS   OF   ONTARIO 


RECEIPTS,  DISBURSEMENTS, 


Villages. 


101.  Port  Rowan  .. . 

102.  Port  Stanley  .. . 

103.  Portemouth 

104.  Richmond 

105.  Richmond  Hill 

106.  Rockland 

107 .  Shelbume 

108.  Southampton  . . 

109.  Springfield  .... 

110.  Stirling 

111.  Stoutfville  ..... 

112.  Streetfiville  .... 

113.  Sturgeon  Point. 

114.  Sundridge 

115.  Sutton 

116.  Tara 

117.  Teeswater 

118.  Thameeville  ... 

119.  Thedford 

120.  Tilbury 

121.  Tiverton 

122.  Tottenham 

123.  Tweed 

124.  Vienna 

125.  Wardsville 

126.  Waterdown  ... 

127.  Waterford  :.... 

128.  Watford 

129.  Wellington 

130.  Weston 

131.  Winchester.... 

132.  Woodbridge  ... 

133.  Woodville 

134.  Wroxeter 

135 .  Wyoming 


DiBbursementfii  1902. — Continued . 


$ 

155 


56 
59 


OQ 

o 


Q 


I 

2,000 
2,100 


844 
672 


400 


OD 


o 


s 

e 


120 
690 


2,368 
153 
792 


3,874 

1,000 

665 

200 


150 
1,1501 


2,149 


100 
444 


1,617 
1,504 

200 
1.179 
1,065 

149 


2,919 
1,050 
9,280 
325 
1,408 


67 

104 

1 

169 

132 

24 

1,277 

1,239 

26 

36 

951 


240 
500 


300; 


11,814 
1,650 

*  i',546 

410 

100 

151 

1,916 


340 

4 

449 

683 

218 

42 

1,362 

75 

172 

.  518 

150 

31 

6 

432 

1,184 

136 

1,043 

641 

317 

b 

11 

73 


00 

o 

4? 


$ 

653 

30 

4 

33 

/  159 

638 

577 

474 

124 

8 

413 

178 

88 

168 

41 

362 

71 

239 

61 

143 

108 

68 

10 

28 

43 

58 

179 

376 

62 

161 

2,847 

10 

108 

194 

65 


5 

& 

B 

e 


Aasets  on 


$ 

5,315 
4,673 
2,428 
1,697, 
3,286 
'  6,126 
12,245 
291889 
3,822 
5,321 
9,819 
2,349 
967 
2,257 
2,057 
7,518 
4,945| 
7.867 
5,553 
18,547 
1,780 
8,456 
6,275 
1,858 
1,325 
2,376 
8,850 
25,009 
3,624 
8,666 
12,395 
2,864 
1,481 
1,787 
6,225 


a 
o 

8 


S 


175 


37 

348 

800; 

1 

4,635, 

60i 

386; 

1,834 

1,022 

170 

122 

443 

1,633 

1,941 

1,240 

40! 
719 
3,410 
709 
313 
171 

39 

1,075 

689 

29 
872; 
308 

56 
488 
507; 
593 


s 

H 


I 

222 

1,451 

1,897 

1,368 

6 

2,753 

855 

972 

192 

1,601 

i07 

627 

11 

1,195 

65 


13 

484 

121 

1,807 

892 

2,640 

2,668 

1,069 

478 

716 


21 
354 
731 

93 
372 

96 

235 


Towns. 

1.  Alliston 

2 .  Almonte 

3.  Amherstburg  . . 

4 .  Arnprior 

6 .  Aurora 

6.  Aylmer 

7.  Barrie   

8.  Berlin 

9.  Blenheim 

10.  Bothwell 

11.  Bowmanville  .. 


760 
3,816 
3,162 
2,573 
1,431 
6,460 
9,886 
12,629 
1,789 
466 
3,238 


6,806 
15,546 
12,000 

43,903 
2,398 

a5,096 

23,115 
3,900 

38,350 


2,279 
3.469 
4,560 
5,036 
1,816 
4,433 
9,672 
14,692 
2,007 
261 
6,804 


67 
1,638 

656 
•1,577 

883 
1,289 
1,483 
4,661 

235 

238 
1,151 


9,520 
42,340 
35,633 
56,871 
12,027 

101,686 
65,794 

179,356 
38,460 
11,497 
75,129 


3,261 
3,216 


1,292 
209 
6,493 
8,391 
725 
1,195 
5,056 
2,387 
2.740 
1,020 
2,198 


1904 


BUREAU  OF  INDUSTRIES. 


53 


VILLAGE    MUNICIPALITIES.— Contintted. 


ASSETS  AND  UABILITISS.  1W2.— Continued. 


10,986 
1,280 

'35,289 
200 

30,997 
71 


tl3,567 


19,341 

27,750 

43,500 

92,000 

16,800 

65.000 

146,605 

140,504 

9,500 

6,400 


10,642 
60,500 
35,168 
32,117 
10,000 
18,410 
54,642 
252,172 
31,035 
9,564 
58,618 


45,522 

92,954 

85,161 

169,118 

27,955 

91,231 

239,798 

395.134 

43,336 

19,410 

75,022 


2,561 


5,184 
4,992 
1,000 


8,797 


648 


50,683 
80,688 
84,809 

130,307 
19.129 
86,951 

234,393 

348,383 

29,873 

8,860 

102,941 


4,351 
4,556 

11,590 
2,200 
9,620 

22,501 
4,465 
1,600 

15,000 


312 

1,196 

260 


500 
4,312 
1,513 

196 


December  31,  1902. 

Liabilities  on  December  31,  1902. 

Sinking  Fund  and 
other  investments 
and  deposits. 

1, 

i 

3 
5 

TS  eg 

Hi 

• 

1 

i 
1 

1 

■s 
i 

• 

0 

$ 

$ 

$ 

11 
1,550 
3,109 
2,328 
4,180 
1,688 
15,368 
7,600 
3,421 
2,950 
3,240 
1,695 
550 
1,470 
4,042 
200 
7,241 

$ 

233 
3,216 
5,006 
4,804 
4,555 
4,741 

34,224 

43,207 
3,673 
5,412 

30,981 
3,344 
731 
8,895 
4,550 
4,833 

21.221 

$ 

t 

44 
800 
213 

$ 

2,282 

89 
241 

1 

2,326 

1,280 

1,306 

5,035 

2,731 

3,194 

27,451 

43,949 

1,734 

5,426 

28,262 

850 

300 

8,945 

101 

40 

391 

852 

1,831 

3,264 

2,731 

'25',966 

43,949 

1,200 

3,480 

27,949 

102 
103 

1,081 
21 

104 

105 

1,245 
1,318 

1,049 
38 

900 
189 

106 

10,666 

18,000 
20,000 

107 
108 

534 
1,119 

3i3 

15 

108 

109 

400 

175 
25,000 

827 

110 
111 

835 

112 

300 
2,977 

113 

6,108 

••.••••. 

760 

5,100 

114 
115 

3,000 
5,026 

7,666 
1,000 

8,910 

14,652 

2,535 

8,910 

14,682 

4,635 

2,599 

116 





2,599 
805 

30 
700 

117 

10,800          13,524 
70               230 

1,400 

118 
119 

3,532 

16,969 

7,367 
2,000 
3,839 
4,950 
1,500 
1,254 
1,140 
4,000 

29,715 
3,611 
16,>89 
13,327 
3,580 
1,903 
1,895 
5.075 

246 

24,767 
1,500 
8,865 

12,125 
3,000 

2,052 

27,870 

1,500 

14,582 

13,433 

3,481 

889 

120 
121 

5,666 
698 

7,000 

745 

1,040 

469 

252 

"1,666 
586 

*3,972 

268 

12 

51 

122 
123 
124 
125 

126 

1,360 

7,972 
22,754 

1,200 
15,042 
11,699 

5,994 

9,332 
22,754 

127 

266 

275 

6,400 

5,542            6,452 
780            1,495 
6,357         13,860 
9,305           9,706 
3,012           6,994 
926            1-490 

128 

57 

500 

566 

854 

1,700129 

708 

26 
283 

15,776  130 
12,482  131 

3,554 

36 

6.848  1.S2 

302 

109,                 411 
1                  400 

133 

5,737 
1,650 

6,244 

400 

134 

2,478 

1,277 

1,277 

135 

53,244 
81,000 
95,540 

140,115 
31,719 
89,651 

257,122 

372,397 
35,182 
10,660 

117,941 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 


^Including  S3,847  due  on  electric  light  plant  construction. 

flncluding  17,608  for  loan  to  foundry,  not  previously  reported  as  an  investment. 
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THE  REPORT  OF  THE 


No.  28 


STATISTICS   OF  ONTARIO 


RBCEIPTS,  DI8BURSEMKKT8, 


Town 

Municipalities  and  Counties  in 
which  located. 


^„ 


12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 
31. 
32. 
33. 
34. 
36. 
36. 
37. 
38. 
39. 
40. 
41. 
42. 
43. 
44*. 
45. 
46. 
47. 
48. 
49. 
50. 
51. 
r»2 . 
53. 
54. 
55. 
56. 
57. 
58. 


firacebridge,  Muokoka 

Brampton,  Peel 

Brockville,  Leeds 

Carleton  Place,  Lanark 

Clinton,   Huron 

Cobourg,  Northumberland . . . 

Colli  ngwood,  Simcoe 

Copper  Cliff,  Nipissing 

Cornwall,  Stormont 

Deseronto,  Hastings 

Dresden,  Kent 

Dundas,  Wentworth 

Dunnville,  Haldimand 

Durham,   Grey 

Essex,  Essex ^ 

Forest,  Lambton 

Fort  William,  Thunder  Bay. . 

Gait,  Waterloo 

Gananoque,  Leeds  

Goderich,  Huron 

Gore  Bay,  Manitoulin 

Gravenhurst,  Muskoka 

Harriston,  Wellington 

Hawkesbury,  Prescott 

Hespeler,  Waterloo 

Huntsville.  Muskoka 

Ingersoll,  Oxford 

Kincardine,  Bruce 

Kingsville,  Essex 

Leamington,  Essex 

Lindsay,  Victoria 

Listowel,  Perth 

Little  Current,  Manitoulin  . . . 

Mattawa,  Nipissing 

Meaford,  Grey 

Midland,  Simcoe 

Milton,  Halton 

Mitchell,  Perth 

Mount  Forest,  Wellington  . . . 
Napanee,  Lennox  &  Addingt'n 

Newmarket,  York 

Niagara,  Lincoln 

Niagara  Falls,  Welland 

North  Bay,  Nipissing 

North  Toronto,  York 

Oakville,  Halton 

Orangeville,  Dufferin 


Receipts,  1902. 


8 


cS 


% 

848 
659 
166 

8,050 
10,326 

2,141 


1,751 
1,063 


5,163 
105 
887 
147 


1,162 

3,093 

1,576 

157 

2,467 

773 

819 

676 

4,803 

3,146 

80 

1,236 


•§■§ 


I 

13,650 
21,749 
79,678 
20,841 
15,052 
37,419 
41,852 

7,768 
45,698 
22,593 
13,264 
21,675 
13,729 

6,415 
12,783 

9,595 
46,063 
65,378 
21,922 
30,220 

3,453 
10,538 
11,343 

9,851 
12,060 
13,088 
37,397 
15,558 
12,211 
21,661 
58,806 
19,749 

2,651 

8,328 
16,200 
21,937 

8,268 
15,164 
15,583 
27,319 
12,756 
11,865 
50,515 
16,596 
19,262 

9,492 
19.509 


ii 


% 

922 

878 

8,220 

3,436 

1,340 

6.854 

4,387 

969 

4,498 

1,202 

956 

1,109 

1,229 

657 

643 

519 

4,386 

3,943 

1,696 

957 

90 

731 

605 

1,702 

303 

699 

3,oa5 

965 

451 

779 

3,484 

900 

404 

1,159 

1,041 

1,296 

579 

913 

1,380 

2,171 

832 

912 

1,428 

1,982 

554 

253 

1,026 


m 


$ 

6,036 

3,693 

*58,307 


12,794 


8,855 
1,382 
3,070 
1,536 
1,483 


1,566 


t25,496 
9,378 


11,557 


1,717 
6,773 


4,702 
3,383 
7,811 
8,526 


1,444 

670 

1,164 

2,488 

7,845 

50 

6.464 

2,750 

t27,627 

3,720 

2,172 


2,094 


00  fl  a 


I 

586 

39 

1,175 


39 
585 

HI 


73  CO 

d 

BD'O 


40 


6,323 
114 
546 
890 
233 


491 
800 


300 
3,994 
1,170 


76,228 


5,157 


1,617 
3,057 


23.081 
690 

"  i',842 

"664 


845 
40 


l,a50 

192 

1 


57 

1,667 

3,346 

650 

4,022 


u 

S. 

H 

2  ^ 

o  ^ 


-2 


6 
82 


1,642 

561 

10 


1,609 
131 


1,821 
1,152 
1,694 


692 

10 

254 

45 

642 

9 

13 

25 

2,189 

133 

550 

310 

531 


f 

3,000 

6,000 

227,461 

4,000 

8,599 

12,000 

200 

5,000 

22,172 

600 

14,000 

8,683 

8,396 

227 

9,851 

4,300 

56,600 

12,944 

13,000 

165,054 


11,450 

18,300 

6,800 

9,600 

14,000 

11,529 

1,400 

4,500 

26,934 

26,440 

1,161 


2,626 
34,508 
11,276 

1,000 
72,375 
31,700 

'4,666 
6,200 

44,607 

19,000 
8,433 
5,125 

12,349 


*  Including  S34,837  for  light  and  power.  f  Including  |18,283for  electric  light  and  power. 

X  Including  fl5,2S5  for  electric  light  and  power  rate. 


\ 
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TOWN    MUNICIPALITIES 


ASSETS  AND  LIABILITIES,  1902. 


o  c 

t  ^ 


$ 

12,000 

9,872 

108,9(57 

1,400 

8,689 

43,360 

49,700 
4,216 

24,061 

5,666 
2,500 


32,000 
32,046 

83,i93! 


10,000; 


22,000 
8,518 
4,757 
2,054 


13,049 


18,547 

2,666 

5,191 

13,700 


10,655i 

'466 
2,000 


OQ 

o 


1,280 

965 

1,336 

61 

403 

3,467 

2,879 

4i 

345 

472 

330 

1,030 

259 

22 

1,545 

119 

3,437 

13,614 

43 

1,799 


219 
294 
393 
209 
1,931 


2,250 

386 

312 

587 

2,520 

6 

595 

26,426 

972 

5 

1,125 

67 

163 

1,085 

35 

1,508 

3 

101 

905 

236 


Disbureements,  1902. 


$ 

38,362 
43,855 

491,633 
37,902 
44,994 

106,131 

112,580 
17,957 

106,615 
26,289 
38,371 
84,137 
26,088 
12,485 
26,493 
15,777 

173,590 

141,819 
38,473 

376,123 
5,119 
23,101 
43,091 
19,519 
24,708 
59,167 
.  62,151 
40,153 
26,141 
57,577 

102,105 

40,567 

3,954 

12,711 

102,526 
59,242 
16,287 
97,560 
73,615 
31,775 
26,983 
22,014 

159,364 
42,643 
33,353 
19,3871 
37,439 


$ 

1,951 

1,390 

3,886 

1,186 

895 

2,708 

2,258 

702 

1,760 

646 

523 

1,416 

606 

479 

346 

338 

2,289 

3,132 

883 

2,470 

187 

803 

755 

558 

530 

1,268 

1,821 

592 

699! 

875 

3,935 

688 

207 

747 

1,545 

1,205 

592 

855 

704 

1,491 

742 

815| 

5,4391 

883 

1,300 

491 

946 


8  "  G 

^^  ^4  •^ 

o  p-g 

3 


•rS  .is 


s:§ 


0? 


0 


u 


n 


& 


$ 

3,269 
1,893 

40,877 
1,995 
1,439 
6,707 

13,177 
326 
8,815 
3,353 
4.565 
2,264 
3,438 
222 
3,214 
1,044 

22,682 

15,933 
2,920 
9,529 
78 
1,211 
1,3361 
321 
5,193' 
6,777! 
6,8291 
4,897| 
2,135 
3,566' 

10,793 
2,482 
19 
1,328 
2,201 
2,096 
1,291 
4,628 
8,5a5 
4,370 
5,922 
3,850 

21,989 
4,829 
3,153 
1,196 
2,464 


$ 

887 
540 

6,139 
941 
922 

1,805 

1,767 
379 

2,003 
388 
470 

1,543 
654 
786 
899 
459 

3,188 

3,494 
718 

1,653 
134 

1,950 
484 
544 
582 

1,710 

1,150 
963 
317 
397 

2,369 
824 
137 
354 

2,740 
943 
496 
884 
544 
511 
548' 
422 

1,888 
916 
721 
390 
871 


01 


be 

alt 


$ 

894 

449 

7,758 

438 

250 

1,442 

1,273 

308 

2,620 

676 

458 

978 

342 

55 

501 

320 

2,309 

2,182 

1,383 

850 

7 

649 

210 

846 

370 

219 

1,318 

362 

21 

93 

2,066 

210 

353 

496 

89 

876 

127 

363 

30 

665 

132 

445 

1,644 

1,111 

400 

600 

736 


OQ 

T3 


5 


QQ 


$ 

1,993 

3,368 

10,388 

3,191 

10,282 

3,610 

10,298 

1,482 

6,669 

2,341 

1,001 

2,239 

1,369 

730 
2,821 

978 

3,609 

20,229 

2,831 

1,912 

306 

721 

664 
2,678 
2,239 
2,020 
6,742 
1,721 
1,463 

746 

20,291 

1,282 

474 

904 
3,463 
2,476 

679 
3,168 

426 
4,021 
1,121 
1,885 
8,834 
2,458 
2,085 
1,729 
3,678 


»4 

•si  . 

.2  Si'cu 


$ 

17,103 

75 

84,876 

184 


29,328 

23,477 

4,216 

11,859 

184 

298 

1,248 

3,993 

666 


24,141 

17.843 

42 

2,224; 

400 

435 

'"283 

1,022 

11,310 

'"767 

*2,050 

6,198 

8,397 

461 


3,166 
31,895 
501 
500 
495 
177 
1,111 

14,762 
6,471 
5,617 

'476 


i 


$ 

108 
74 

1,829 

273 

86 

636 

767 

11 

1,145 
280 
199 
562 
440 
162 
44 
128 
264 

1,347 
183 
246 


309 
17 


100 

23 

363 

40 

254 

449 

1,085 

148 

8 

23 

30 

72 

20 

199 

66 

727 

37 

29 

1,024 

166 

341 

170 

105 


> 


c 
s 


1,764 
2,191 


3,664 
1,318 


732 
716 
686 


2,640 
673 
710 
604 

3.012 
9a5 


617 
947 
436 
843 
1,290 
2,400 
872 
802 


o 


$ 

12 

1,041  13 

!  14 

2,096  16 
696  16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
28 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
963  31 
32 
33 
34 
36 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
46 
46 
47 
48 
49 
60 
51 
52 
63 
64 
66 
56 
57 
875  68 


*  Gas  plant. 
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THE  REPORT  OF  THE* 


No.  28 


STATISTICS    OF    ONTARIO 


RECEIPTS,  DISBUBSEMENT8, 


Towns. 


Disbursements,  1902. — Continued. 


goSg 


12.  Bracebridge 

13.  Brampton 

14.  Brock  ville 

16.  Carleton  Place  . . . 
16   Clinton 

17.  Cobourg 

18.  Collingwood 

19.  Copper  Cliff 

20.  Cornwall 

21.  Deseronto 

22.  Dresden 

23.  Dundas 

24.  Dunnville 

25.  Durham 

26.  Kssex 

27.  Forest 

28.  Fort  William 

29.  Gait 

30.  Gananoque 

31.  Goderich 

32.  Gore  Bay 

33.  Gravenhurst 

34.  Harriston 

85.  Hawkebbury   

36.  Hespeler 

37.  Huntsville 

38.  IngersoU .  i 

39.  Kincardine 

40.  Kingsville 

41.  Leamington 

42.  Lindsay 

43.  Listowel 

44.  Little  Current 

45.  Mattawa   

46.  Meaford 

47.  Midland 

48.  Milton 

49.  Mitchell 

50.  Mount  Forest 

51 .  Napanee 

52.  Newmarket 

53.  Niagara 

54.  Niagara  Falls 

55 .  North  Bay 

56.  North  Toronto. 

57.  Oakville 

58.  Orangeville 


■filS 


$ 

3,374 
7,150 

22,522 
7,500 
4,500 

28,106 

16,751 
2,500 

14,352 
6,155 
2,815 
6,598 
3,400 
2,112 
2,686 
2,900 

10,264 

20,025 
7,000 
7,188 
940 
4,400 
3,724 
4,569 
3,173 
3,027 
9,095 
6,135 
2,223 
5,278 

15,979 
3,991 
887 
4,108 
4,285 
5,050i 
2,013 
3,727 
6,433 
6,800 
3,930 
2,382; 

10,891 
6,683 
4,261 
2,900 
5,600 


725 

755 
38,344 

*  2,362 
600 
557 

'  5,538 


3,378 
403 


1,500 

300 

16,394 

17,942 

2,610 

41,063 

236 

24 

11,413 

1,370 


12,180; 

9,477 


2,326 
5,065 


-^8 


171 

100 

710 

5,430 


1,036 


1,962 

309 

2,958 


00 


O 

is 


$ 

1,648 

8,881 

8,371 

3,100 

403 

5,488 

10,586 

518 
9,178 
2,006 
1,331 
2,957 
1,644 
1,633 
1,817 
2,163 
2,253 

918 

336 
1,394 


1,761 
1,062 

211 
1,077 
1,467 

626 
1,327 
3,480 
4,699 
6,048 
1,929 


3,000 
8,104 
210,568 
4,000 
8,699 

10,000 
2,383 

.4,000 

24,961 
1,912 

11,000 
3,500 
6,754 

9,666 

4,100; 

66,000| 

14,800 

13,500 

242,019 


724 
1,614 
2,625 
2,274 
1,079 
1,872 
4,564 
2,733 
2,231 
11,346 
1,901 

917 

*2,7i9 


8,394 

18,900 

6,300 

7,600i 

26,913 

10,868 

'  *7",466 

27,626 

8,305 

16,484 


cd 

Hi 


1,439 

32,377 

4,670 

1,261 

77,333 

40,2001 

*  i',566 
6,609 
39,100 
11,900 
5,410' 
2,000i 
9,916 


2,718 
8,007 

32,858 
3,129 
2,629 

13,102 

13,843 
315 

12,129 
2,868 
1,352 
3,706 
1,803 
1,853 
2,284 
907 

17,967 

13,647 
3,445 

11,218 
119 
1,560 
1,788 
606 
1,107 
3,286 
7,903 
3,362 
2,686 
4,968 

13,907 
5,807 


1,503 
1,929 
5,990 
2,395 
2,587 
5,731 
2,739 
2,872 
2,646 
tl8,177 
3,382 
4,619 
1,346 
5,660 


00 

s 


654 

1,659 

20,824 

953 

633 

607 

10,163 

1,289 

4,794 

1,723 

5,397 

2,158 

532 

234 

657i 

419 

999 

6,663 

406 

51,747 

187 

370 

781 

1,870 

456 

1,659 

716 

5,026 

997 

662 

2.919 

301 

232 

505 

*43,760 

827 

348 

388 

393 

1,465 

403 

449 

1:6,604 

425 

2,577 

265 

746 


0) 

B 

I 

15.2 


I 

38,324 
43,386 

488,239 
28,986 
33,595 

105,768 

109,481 
16,046 

106,615 
24,382 
30,008 
34,109 
26,088 
9,090 
26,056 
14,556 

172.359 

141,819 
37,574 

374,475 
2,593 
22,487 
41,766 
19,382 
24,135 
68,679' 
62,161 
34,342 
24,434 
66,069 

101,422 
40,567 
2,317 
12,130 
97,806 
59,242 
12,523 
97,244 
72,109 
29,920 
22,959 
21,464 

141,698 
41,125 
33,353 
11,296 
37,439 


o 


as 

as 


38 

469 

3,394 

8,916 

11,399 

363 

3.099 

1,911 

1,907 

8,363 

28 

3,395 

437 

1,221 

1,231 

"899 

1,648 

2,626 

614 

1,335 

137 

573 

488 

'  5,8ii 

1,707 

1,518 

683 


1,637 

581 

4,720 


3,7&4 

316 

1,506 

1,855 

4,024 

»550 

17,666 

1,518 


8,091 


*  Including?  S25,000  bonus  to  G.T.R.  omitted  in  1901,  and  $10,000  paid  Meaford  Manufacturing  Co. 

t  Including  $1,350  interest  paid  on  electric  light  plant  mortgage. 

I  Including  paid  County  $1,576  ;    paid  mortgage  principal  $2,000  ;  sundries  $1,476. 
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TOWN    MUNIGIPALlTIEM.~Con/inti6rf. 


A8SST8  AND  LIABILITIES.— CSon/tntceii. 


Assets  on  December  31,  1902. 


hi 


U 

08 


$ 

1,631 

4,248 

35,717 

51 

354 

6,458 

293 

1,049 

51,440 

6? 

3,756 

12,643 

8,318 

1,418 

3,847 

832 

18,217 

4,442 

1,618 

5,034 

223 

1,452 

3,886 

4,351 

1,944 

1,193 

9,598 

5,445 

1,524 

14,706 

12,661 

1,135 

727 

8,098 

3,131 

5,756 

1,688 

318 

287 

15,869 

301 

3,282 

10,367 

14,498 

11,638 

1,436 

4,202 


.So- 


I 

2,000 

755 

201,425 


38,950 

600 

5,460 


26,751 


24,733 

9,755 

10,000 

1,500 

7,000 

73,758 

74,772 

24,288 

56,791 

1,598 

134 

11,998 

1,370 


65,874 
19,600 


38,740 
31,297 


171 
12,190 

2,oa3 

17,043 


1,036 


122,580 
10,478 
14,043 


to 


GO    U 


$ 

85,000 
120,000 
359,076 


133,192 


134,235 
44,000 
12,000 
47,574 
15,000 

*32,93i 


109,000 

163,500 

30,000 

101,777 


14,037 
55,650 

57,029 
38,000 
40,000 
83,600 
9,500 


22,000 
68,819 
25,500 
24,000 
44,500 


52,350 
51,500 
193,050 
53,247 
56,366 

'  50,132 


OQ 

S3 
O 

a 

s 

w 


$ 

21,143 

12,479 

216,064 

58,700 

24,500 

153,520 

106,895 

5,201 
50,154 

9,564 
36,150 
80,662 
13,947 

6,600 

7,452 
15,443 
102,260 
91,321 
28,067 
44,586 

2,850 

23,050 

22,777 

700 

15,208 

4,160 
84,131 
36,472 
12,096 
23,067 
85,631 
27,251 

2,485 
11,032 
26,754 
16,928 

8,470 
14,490 
34,461 
26,296 
21,479 
26,589 
261,343 

4,317 
23,852 
30,180 
23,043 


Liabilities  on  December  31,  1902 . 


109,812 

137,951 

815,676 

67,667 

75,203 

160,941 

248,939 

8,161 

262,580 

55,534 

60,269 

165,640 

47,020 

21,413 

46,167 

24,496 

304,466 

334,035 

84,872 

209,836 

7,197 

25,250 

39,996 

6,558 

31,762 

61,491 

159,603 

124,357 

53,327 

79,291 

221,315 

«9,183 

4,849 

19,711 

56,605 

91,674 

51,612 

41,207 

97,797 

44,020 

79,190 

81,921 

482,426 

73,580 

114,436 

50,187 

91,420 


el's 
o 


1,818 
4,600 


5,000 
^  2,296 

2,326 
1,966 
13,146 
1,700 
4,800 

2,950 

3,5i3 
400 
165 


OD 


1,624 
1,700 

*'687 

41 1 
3,500 

"  3,475 

"5,846 

2,629 

600 

375 

3,045 

*  1,158 

""870 

10,266 
2,277 

758 


to 

a 

O 


$ 

84,041 

143,358 

801,562 

74,700 

74,399 

245,907 

336,170 

3,698 

285,078 

61,916 

30,160 

80,328 

'35,448 

86,741 

39,252 

22,791 

295,279 

328,385 

76,200 

258,702| 

1,8501 

28,962, 

38,3981 

6,922 

22,586 

50,429 

181,635 

73,158 

45,648 

88,904 

308,019 

121,690: 

3,548 

26,926 

103,866 

145,541 

47,414 

50,304 

122,459 

51,149 

57,621 

46,566 

312,650 

51,788 

91,716 

27,500 

118,572 


2 

a 
I 


% 

7,136 

2,000 

51,503 


12,000 

5,175 

1,000 

22,172 

600 

5,000 

183 

8,396 

227 

5,973 

700 

90,562 

12,944 

2,000 

15,000 


CD 

S 

a 

08 


£ 


■% 


S 

o 

en 


100 


4,500 
15,177 
2,500 
2,000 
5,236 
11,529 
1,400 

10,666 

38,279 

1,161 

'  i*925 
11,858 
11,276 


$ 

94,839  12 

150,328  13 

863,305  14 

80,208  15 

77,185  16 

258,387  17 

355,332  18 

10,316  19 

320,396  20 

64,316  21 

39,960  22 

80,832  23 

46,934  24 

37.078  25 

50,238  26 

23,891  27 

389,382  28 

343,985  29 

79,035  30 

277,307  31 

3,474  32 

35,262  33 

53,575  34 

10,109  85 

24,985  36 

59,450  37 


o 


1,000 
6,000 


2,500 
3,807 
30,407 
15,500 
8,433 
5,125 
2,848 


298 
827 
268 

21,000 
42 

tl,979 
104 
502 


199,758 
78,208 
46,804 

105,765 

352,527 

124,075 

4,826 

32,154 

119,889 

161,761 
47,414 
52,552 

128,459 
61,647 
62,725 
51,399 

364,057 
73,087 

102,128 
36,295 

126,755 


38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 
51 
52 
53 
54 
55 
56 
57 
58 


*  Including  fire  hall  appliances.       f  Including  $2,877  not  previously  in  returns— explained  by  personal  visit  of 
Town  Treasurer,  Nov.  2,  1903. 
*  X  Due  Tp.  of  York  for  share  of  debentures. 
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THE  REPORT  OF  THE 


No.  28 


STATISTICS  OF  ONTARIO- 


RBCEIPTS,  DI8BUB8EMKNTS. 


Town 

Manicipalities'^and  i Counties  in* 
which  located. 


69.  Orillia,  Simcoe 

60.  Oshawa,  Ontario 

61.  Owen  Sound,  Grey 

62.  Palmerston,  Welhngton 

63.  Paris,  Brant 

64.  Parkhill,  Middlesex 

65.  Parry  Sound,  Parry  Sound . . 

66.  Pembroke,  Renfrew 

67.  Penetanguishene,  Simcoe. . . . 

68.  Perth,  I^nark 

69.  Peterborough,  Peterborough 

70.  Petrolea,  Lambton 

71.  Pi<'ton,  Prince  Edward 

72.  Port  Arthur,  Thunder  Bay. . 

73.  Port  Hope,  Durham 

74.  Prescott,  Grenville 

75.  Preston,  Waterloo 

76.  Rat  Portage,  Rainy  River  . . 

77.  Renfrew,  Renfrew 

78.  Ridgetown,  Kent 

79.  St.  Marys,   Perth 

80.  Sandwich,  Essex 

81    Sarnia,  Lambton 

82.  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Algoma.. 

83.  Seaforth,  Huron 

84.  Simcoe,  Norfolk 

85.  Smith's  Falls,  Lanark 

86.  Stayner,  Simcoe 

87.  Strathroy,  Middlesex 

88.  Stui^on  Falls,  Nipissing  . . . 

89.  Sudbury,  Nipissing 

90.  Thessalon,  Algoma 

91.  Thornbury,  Grey 

92.  Thorold,  Welland 

93.  Tilsonburg,  Oxford 

94.  Toronto  Junction,  York 

95.  Trenton,  Hastings 

96.  Uxbridge,    Ontario 

97.  Vankleek  Hill,   Prescott 

98.  Walkerton,  Bruce 

99.  Walkerville,  Essex 

100.  WAllaceburg,  Kent 

101 .  Waterloo,  Waterloo 

1Q2.  Welland,  Welland 

103.  Whitby,  Ontario 

104.  Wiarton.  Bruce 

105.  Wingham,  Huron 


Receipts,  1902. 


i  a 


$ 

12,690 


28,641 
832 
243 
300 
640 


1,976 
2,938 


2,294 

2,190 

9,843 

109 

452 

156 


369 

834 

13,583 


2,171 


705 
3,213 


6,824 

2,094 

10,327 

2,991 

29,190 

975 

276 

1,423 

953 


467 

2,076 

315 

670 


'2  « 


$ 

35,211 
25,017 
57,899 
10,462 
21,097 

8,478 
12,949 
29,761 
15,866 
25,741 
86,391 
51,680 
22,709 
47,345 
30,596 
20,845 
13,582 
54,301 
31,973 
16,315 
29,708 

6,978 
63,075 
53,729 
15,313 
23,182 
36,753, 

6,329 
20,035 
11,325 
13,711 

5,569 

4,769 
15,668 
19,195 
64,777 
32,289 
13,789 

8,126 
17,875 
25,617 
19,850 
27,959 
17,250 
16,208 
13,129 
14,637 


is 

"^  c 


2,665 

1,269 

3,685 

423 

1,209 

815 

1,376 

2,317 

860 

2,056 

8,358 

2,445 

2,412 

5,191 

4,621 

3,161 

642 

2,469 

1,197 

1,289 

1,420 

438 

3,201 

7,515 

1,065 

964 

3,267 

384 

1,143 

995 

799 

314 

112! 

574 

1,372 

1,9891 

2,655 

961 

655 

1,432 

610 

1,308 

1,333 

880 

864 

936 

1,552 


09' 


8.2  . 

ill 

(0  Q>  C 


$ 

15,733 


9,783 
8,485 


6,905 
7,775 
2,504 


22,958 

15,615 

8,949 

25,828 

3,140 

9,358 

*  7.i96 
6,470 


5,510 

1,963 

18,125 


689 


4,837 
613 


no,  203 
2,774 


t2,654 
2,328 


2,003 


4,104 
3,476 


3,075 
t700 


OD  C  fi 

•Soo  S 


36 

1,746 

17,432 

649 


780 
8,370 


354 
42i 


1,000 
'2,994 


1,370 
1,246 


972 
100 


3,917 


10,200 
894 


500 
8,206 


B 


36 


6.284; 

1,045! 

196 

254: 

269 

355 

137 

13 

7,124 

118 

12 

3,519 

866 

62 

250 

284 

93 


379 
4,083 

514 


357 

is 


29 
150 
1,405 
312 
425 
386 


41 
108 
428 
148 
699 


329 
253 


• 

ft. 


£ 


$ 

15.316 
4,086 

10,800 
6,384 

14,600 
6,936 
5,903 

21,000 


253,346 
11,526 

1,0&I 
79,000 
46,531 
16,600 

5,400 

206,500 

59,203 

17,570 

44,500 

7,000 

163,467 

57.529 

8,906 

1,730 
82,613 

5,041 
49,594 

2,650 
10,159 

2,800 

2,000 
10,000 
12,000 

'70,576 
25,000 

2,450 
11,480 
23,200 
14,748 
12,460 

5,767 

41,472 

41,000 

»    5,431 


*  IncludlnK  S6.530  electric  light  rates.       f  Including  92,529  for  electric  light  and  power  rat^ 
t  Surplus  water  power. 


1904 


BUREAU  OF  INDUSTRIES. 


69 


TOWN    MUNICIPALITIES. 


ASSETS  AND  LIABILITIES,  1902. 


§8 

'SB 


$ 

2,900 


49,216 

7,156 

11,115 


5,850 
18,0001 
33,000 
17,186 
247,5971 
15,816 

131,666 


2,000 

"  33,565 
10,000 

" '.  6,666 

5,000 
125,010 
tl2,589 

'  13,956 

2,734 


6,000 


2,292 
1112,435 


7,154 

6,037 

5,693 

27,668 

30,000 

.  9,970 

1.875 

40,334 
1,898 


QQ 

£ 


$ 

*2,213 

20 

1,215 

414 

851 


236 

406 

494 

429 

1,249 

665 

75 

4,401 

243 

332 

12 

431 

313 

1,254 

2,789 

27 

1,364 

115,800 

109 

367 

1,061 

53 

677 

651 

19 

109 

39 

65 

413 

6,886 

42 

198 

490 

1,043 

18 

720 

614 

198 

99 


8 
5 


Disbursemente,  1902. 


a  ^ 


00 


a 
s 

o 

o 


I 

86.800 
32,138 

184,955 
27,365 
57,796 
16,783 
34,908 
87,984 
54,837 
48,363 

627,023 
97,865 
35,575 

298,578 
88,608 
60,201 
22,995 

271,683 

135,904 
46,428 
84,297 
23,240 

269,564 

253,666 
42,602 
26,243 

142,838 
11,420 
74,903 
18,834 
34,891 
24,390 
9,043 
41,730 
50,783 

113,899 

109,284 
47,764 
19,181 
44,437 
77,216 
77,254 
57,482 
30,612 
61,214 
99,018 
33,517 


2,472 

950 

4,426 

509 

2,193 

439 

1,032 

2,071 

691 

880 

3,804 

2,671 

1,202 

1,936 

3,022 

1,342 

565 

1,860 

692 

552 

922 

948 

4,853 

7,765 

857 

796 

1,496 

540 

981 

351 

951 

1,203 

307 

710 

670 

2,075 

2,187 

525 

262 

1,016 

1,195 

1,012 

2,200 

2,009 

1,327 

726 

746 


•^  ^^  "-^ 

o  :3-g 


$ 

8,937 
2,^32 
5,638 
754 
7,583 
921 
4,483 
4,898 
3,347 
3,886 

23,099 

11,812 
9,303 
3,679 
5,121 

10,638 
1,704 
9,512 
6,342 
3,226 
6,269 
3,058 

16,677 
3,594 
2,096 
4.473 
8,059 
525 
2,741 
2,706 

11,168 

1,650 

288 

1,900 

1,817 

18,866 

•3,855 
1,297 
394 
1,781 
3,907 
3,910 
5,607 
3,274 
1,847 
2,563 
1,176 


"^  -^  JS 

J  si 


o 

a 
o 


60 

C 


g-sj 


to 


$ 

1,596 

1,191 

2,482 

800 

696 

506 

1,051 

788 

445 

904 

3,541 

2,664 

615 

2,041 

966 

4,175 

425 

2,996 

635 

754 

2,703 

580 

2,512 

1,633 

1,217 

627 

2,462 

151 

647 

582 

574 

395 

144 

856 

751 

7,568 

2,349 

918 

259 

1,383 

652 

751 

563 

1,225 

1,255 

1,002 

884 


$ 

834 

899 

3,633 

404 

872 

217 

435 

865 

462 

796 

6,429 

1,137 

1,023 

2,013 

691 

788 

204 

1,612 

585 

576 

1,273 

32 

3,333 

1,511 

415 

614 

668 

36 

527 

50 

30 

445 

38 

579 

639 

4,517 

1,489 

421 

12 

674 

1,979 

850 

487 

186 

228 

358 

633 


OQ 

M 
u 

08 
P* 

d 

08 

S 
0 


00 


$ 

3,847 
3,573 

12,941 
2,723 
7,025 
5,017 
1,637 

16,383 
1,010 

21,553 

14,887 

11,460 
5,566 

20,733 
4,188 
8,611 
1,128 
1,173 

12,797 

693 

4.396 

2,458 

16,819 

48,858 

3,155 

1,737 

6,042 

582 

4,060 

1,636 

1,558 

366 

2,632 

§13,986 

10,201 
9,703 
4,353 
3,721 
368 
2,90f> 

32,888 
3,919 
6,675 
1,169 
1.985 
5,187 
2,305 


o 


$ 

37,313 

277 

10,060 

3,336 

6,8i9 

6,950 

1,027 

274 

245,842 

8,630 

629 

t50,328 

1,165 

2,291 

275 

6,240 

1,826 

9.609 

5,111 

668 

34,401 

98,398 

6,100 

207 

43,709 


831 

1,177 

8,346 

19 

3,214 

**4,626 
350 

2,091 
508 

1,184 


8,371 

1,134 

1,019 

473 

80 


*5 


I 


568 

790 

662 

18 

463 

45 

89 


91 

286 

4,262 

419 

793 

557 

443 

208 

10 

192 

628 

159 

499 

274 

2,361 

258 

25 

384 

187 

36 

84 

24 

115 

85 

92 

66 

203 

659 

766 

458 

198 

203 

49 

183 

213 

32 

131 

18 

19 


> 
a 


$ 

2,137 

1,446 


708 

1,100 

493 


2,093 

740 

2,325 


1,303 
1,089 


1,754 


878 


1,021 


387 
6,386 


564 
1,463 
2,862 

369 
1,409 


o 

5?5 


69 
60 
61 
62 
63 
64 
65 
66 
67 
68 
69 
70 
71 
72 
73 
74 
75 
76 
77 
78 
79 
80 
81 
82 
83 
84 
85 
86 
87 
88 
89 
90 
91 
92 
93 
94 
96 
96 
97 
98 
99 
100 
101 
102 
103 
104 
105 


*  Including  $2,152  for  installation  of  electric  light  and  water  nervice.  ' 

-  -  Including  Telephone  f  10,000.    Current  River  development  $30,000. 

;  Including  $1,000  issued  previously  for  library,  but  not  then  negotiated. 

Including  $5,000  Carnegie  grant  to  library.       §  Including  tl0,683  for  cement  walks. 
'  Including  110,000  for  bonus.       **  Including  $1,380  rent  paid  to  City  of  Toronto  for  use  of  sewers. 
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THE  REPORT  OF  THE 


No.  28 


STATISTICS   OF   ONTARIO 


RECEIPTS,  DI8BURSEMEKT8. 


Towns. 


Disbursements,  1902. — Continued. 


59.  Orillia 

60.  Pshawa 

61.  Owen  Sound 

62.  Palmerston 

63.  Paris 

64.  Parkhill 

65.  Parry  Sound  — 

66.  Pembroke 

67.  Penetanguishene 

68.  Perth 

69.  Peterborough  . . . 

70.  Petrolea 

71.  Picton 

72.  Port  Arthur 

73.  Port  Hope 

74.  Prescott      

75.  Preston 

76.  Rat  Portage 

77.  Renfrew 

78.  Ridgetown   

79.  St.  Marvs 

80.  Sandwich   

81.  Sarnia 

82.  Sault  Ste.   Marie 

83.  Seaforth 

84.  Simcoe 

85.  Smith's  Falls 

86.  Stayner 

87.  Strathroy 

88.  Sturgeon  Falls  . . 

89.  Sudbury 

90.  Thessalon 

91.  Thornbury 

92.  Thorold 

93.  Tillsonburg 

94.  Toronto  Junction 

95.  Trenton 

96.  IJxbridge 

97.  Vankleek   Hill.. 

98.  Walkerton 

99.  Walkerville   .... 

100.  Wallaceburg 

101.  Waterloo 

102.  Welland 

103.  Whitbv 

104.  Wiarton 

105.  Wingham 


Sg88 


6,686 
9,080 

23,971 
2,800 
7,490 
769! 
3,500 
9,510 
3,518 
8,357 

28,400 
9,000 
8,600 

18,480 
8,683 
6,203 
3,588- 

17,451 
8,426 
5,715 
7,600 
1,552 

19,200 

19,891 
4,743. 
5,977 
9,000 
1,753 
6,200 
4,074 
2,149 
1,481 
1,779 
4,759 
4,910 

21,482 

10,084 
3,600i 

10,5m4i 
6,093! 
4,776| 
4,779i 
6,4861 
5,550 
6,700 
5,200 
3,865 


^  5R-ffi 


f*<  q  ft 

.So* 


281 


19,606 

1,497 

750 

1,127 

1,235 

2,696 

20 

380 

25,054 

" 1,242 

21,508 

1,021! 


2,251 
875 


2,128 
6,287 
2,662 


2,815 


7 

78 


5,606 

13,831 

122 

1,549 


994 


10,0001 
7461 

2,711! 
500' 
489 

9,462 


$ 

9,653 
3,710 
4,134 
1,809 
3,939 


1,970 
11,777 
2,491 
2,969 
J,645 
11,338 
1,829 

'  2,020 
2,973 
3,217 
8,709 
6,551 
3,932 
6,057 
1,193 

29,727 
297 

*  2,446 

8,508 

482 

3,667 

934 

2,125 

362 

297 

3,366 

784 

1,000 

587 

134 

239 

7,621 

4,485 

3,274 

4,560 

1,674; 

9a5. 

4,095! 
2,459 


67 

2,-806 

52,000 

10,950 

16,928 

5,250 

6,250 

17,596 

33,500 


»>  I 

^^  c 

O 


240,476 

26,847 

908 

67,750 

47,913 

6,400 

6,100 

201,245 

89,314 

17,228 

43,500. 

5,000 

105,075; 

41,455 

12,006 

1,345 

38,'622 

5,682 

48,300' 

3,500l 

10,688! 

6,500 

2,000 

7,000 

5,000 

'  '68,670 
28,800, 

3,530' 

11,053 

22,829, 

tl2,422, 

12,038' 

4,872, 
39,427 
46,800 

4,800 


U 


^liZ 


% 

10,633 
3,696 

27,017 
4,182 
3,531 
911' 
3,401 
8,491 
5,314i 
1,078! 

22,028i 
9,732i 
1,640 

21,743 

10,708 
6,731 
2,110 

13,462 
5,012 
3,697 
4,452 
1,845 

21,814i 

22,824 
2,545 
3,717 
9,381 
1,082| 
2,408' 
1,850; 
3,223 
1,559 
267 
3,3621 
5,279 

10,744 
8,160i 
2,729j 
645, 
5,598 
2,425| 
4,415 
5,589 
4,827; 
3,1291 
4,910: 
4,108 


o 


OQ 


98 


% 

1,399 

889 

1,619 

.     211 

625 

328 

*2,874 

3,333 

1,343 

1,488 

7,556 

852 

876 

t79,277 

652 

1,543 

603 

4,148 

1,200 

287; 

1,446' 

491 

§5,146 

895 

1,421 

112,457 

3,645 

183 

1,064 

2,287 

848 

355 

140 

955 

1fl0.931 

9,388 

4,726 

484 

938 

1,138 

1,642 

^^31,0§4, 

2,284| 

718 

675 

tt26,403 

996 


$ 

86,423 
32,138. 

168,089: 
27,365! 
56,531 
16,023 
34,776 
87,451 
53,999 
45,176, 

627,023, 
97,865 
35,315 

290,045 
88,347 
51,903 
20,807i 

270,851 

135,904 
46,428 
84,228 
18,486 

269,432 

253.666 
37,806 
26,243 

134,641 
11,420 
74,903. 
18,825; 
34,606 
22,751 
8,295 
40,753! 
48,0861 

104,459! 

107,698, 
47,287- 
18,372. 
42,619, 
76,827; 
77,254! 
57,482| 
30,376, 
60.447= 
98,878' 
31,923 


% 

377 


16,866 

'  1,265 
760 
132 
533 
838 
3,187 


260 
8,533 

261 
8,298 
2,18S 

732 


69 

4,754 

132 

4,7% 

*8*i97 


9 

285 

i.a^ 

74^ 

977 

2,697 

9,440 

1,586 

477 

809 

1,818 

389 


236 

767 

140 

1,594 


*  Including  92,560  on  account  of  small-pox  visitation.  t  Including  $50,000  bonus  to  O.  <&  ItR.  Ry. 

t  Including  $440  due  treasurer  in  1901,  overlooked.  p  Including  Sl.lOO  on  accounc  of  smallpox  visitatioo. 

f  Including  $10,000  bonus  to  "Whirling  and  Dietrich."    fli^cluding  smallpox  Isolation  Hospital  and  attendance. 
$2,536.       **  Including  $30,000  bonus  to  beet  sugar  factory.       ft  1  including  $25,000  bonus  to  beet  sugar  factoir. 
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TOWN    MUNICIPALITIES.— Cwi/mM€d. 


ASSETS  AND  LIABILITIES,  1902.— Otmltntted. 


Assets  on  December  31,  1902. 


m 


G 


.S  O  OS 
CIQ 


$   — 

9,706 
2,755 

78,133 

3,543 

165 

714 

4,881 

36,032 
4,206 
1,003 
7,835 

13,513 
981 

10,954 

11,847 

15,179 
3 

10,7441 
2,765; 
1,153 
3,534 
7,643 

40,515 

25,951 

1,082 

2,439 

1,642 

2,264 

866 

3,274 

2,285 

1,396 

17 

4,237 

609 

9,759 

19,837 
3,186 
2,466 
1,200 
110 
9,271 
1,275 
5,247 

10,672 

;962 

£311 


tit 


§' 


$ 

1,151 

46,575 

131,382 

26,476 

7,250 

6,899 

3,267 

3,565 

5,690 

380 

140,932 

*"l*,242 
67,055 
21,000 

•  •  •       ■  •  • 

2,000 
4,508 
1,005 


32,871 

285,038 

35,115 


I 

102,700 

136,217 

*  '78,499 

'  69]m 
68,000 
38,000 

236,859 
187,573 

53,947 
139,249 

80,280 
126,283 

11 8,243 
95,000 


116,815 


432 
1,378 

'  31,642 

§13,831 

8,855 

12,439 


12,680 


900 

2,476 

19,049 

22,757 
30,862 


62,000 

19,000 

136,550 

*  "13^666 


213,900 
25,000 

"  i7,i3i 

60,000 
27,347 

'  25,666 
33,500 

175,000 
15,000 
10,000 


45,000 


55,000 
57,458 
4,000 
30.000 
20,300 


OD 

s 
o 

I 


I 

151,008 
18,180 

117,070 
7,648 
54,300 
15,429 
10,903 
47,900 
15,636 
26,200 

333,230 
64,995 
11,918 

132,698 

193,528 
56,317 
20,041 
75,618 
18,525 

t24,200 
31,754 
12,709 

198,342 

35,726 

19,800 

25,640 

56,345 

2,665 

13,030 

2,393 

9,191 

6,300 

1,822 

19,026 

33,535 

**527.100 

119,581 
24,697 
4,850 
31,577 
41,876 
28,064 
80,819 
W52.786 
23,179 
15,838 
18,702 


3 


Liabilities  on  December  31,  1902. 


I 

264,942 

67,510 

479,668 

37,667 

141,479 

23,802 

89, 143 

156,030 

64,370 

30,770 

718,856 

266,081 

68,348 

348,489 

306,916 

206,077 

24,232 

209,845 

117,295 

25,3^3 

97,357 

44,1061 

408,410 

346,715; 

73,793; 

28,079 

280,084 

29,929 

20,711 

22,807 

71,761 

37,114 

3,965 

49,240 

101,383 

735,130 

164,859 

50,799 

8,125 

92,275 

42,375 

38.235 

139,570 

134,776] 

38,618 

69,697 

71,769 


9 

hi 

lis 


10,472 

23,636 
*891 

'  2,435 
940 

16,490 
1,696 
3,749 

ii',466 

•  •       •  ■  • 

5,047 

'  '3,646 

1,463 

9,100 

528 

928 

*  '2,837 

'  '7,938 


816 

4,629 

3,790 

11,224 

684 

726 

1,345 

'"566 

6,453 
1,300 

"774 
390 


60 


$ 

207,224 

81,128 

694,399 

92,169 

68,969 

14,200 

63.514 

130;i87 

83,638 

30,617 

581,223 

218,114 

•  42,980 

390,275 

244,882 

152,692 

38,215 

189,783 

141,472 

66,697 

80,503 

29,250 

267,554 

514,996 

70,589 

74,288 

232,707 

22,182 

35,334 

33,707 

53,751 

29,761 

4,463 

44,561 

112,103 

1,063,650 

145,595 

46,920 

10,446 

Ul07,818 

43,660 

91,471 

127,152 

102,933 

58,472 

113,291 

96,890 


g 

o 

Pi 

H 


I 

15,316 
4,086 

39,282 

184 

4,200 

1,686 

5,903| 

21,000 


67,302 
1,526 
1,064 

87,479 
7,031 

12,200 

ibl',855 
9,794 
5,685 
6,000 
7,040 

110,810 
57,529 

'1,736 
82,613 
1,391 
6,294 
692 
3,735 
1,344 

'3,666 
7,000 

'  13*384 

3,797 

3,098 

§2,614 

23,200 

22,666 

4,925 

5,767 

11,497 

2,009 

631 


OQ 

o 
o 
a> 

G 

o 

00 


645 

360 

1,778 


459 

5,200 

877 

t6,138 

600 

10,234 

6,557 

589 

251 

2,563 

600 

427 

750 

250 

"636 

1,293 

9,492 

17,716 

2,700 

999 

2,225 

20 

"  *  *648 
5,395 

11425 

106 

2,792 

*  6,139 

al0,505 

669 

4,610 

400 

264 

2,528 

""*242 

""697 


08 


3 


I 

233,557 

85,574 

658,495 

93,244 

73,169 

18,780 

76,657 

168,554 

90,472 

34,966 

658,759 

237,603 

44,633 

483,052 

254,476 

169,138 

40,105 

301,488 

152,044 

73,310 

87,133 

40,420 

387,866 

598,179 

73,289 

77,017 

317,545 

25,099 

42,042 

35,562 

64,233 

31,530 

5,385 

64,982 

122,893 

1,081.013 

170, 168 

52,112 

19,499 

110,832 

67,624 

114,772 

141,058 

110,000 

70,211 

116,074 


o 

J25 


69 
60 
61 
62 

6;^ 

64 
66 

67 
68 
69 
70 
71 
72 
73 
74 
75 
76 
77 
78 
79 
80 
81 
82 
83 
84 
86 
86 
87 
88 
89 
90 
91 
92 
93 
94 
95 
96 
97 
98 
99 
100 
101 
102 
103 
104 


98,6081  105 


*  As  per  County  audit.  f  Pavable  to  Tp  of  Tiny  as  share  of  debentures, 

t  Including  $15,250  for  new  town  hall.  I  Omitting  $2,000  written  off  Industrial  Loan  mortgages,  ttli^cludlng 
$2,106  unsold  consolidated  debentures  held  in  bank  as  collateral.  S  Including  $10,637  to  meet  debenture 

coupons.  **  Including  $350,000  for  bridge  and  subway  and  $150,000  for  sewers.  $  Omit  $807  overstated  in  1901. 
^  Being  balance  on  road  machine,  a  Including  $7,645  due  county  for  various  services.  %1  Including  $25,288  for 
permanent  roadway,  sidewalk  and  iron  bridge  not  previously  reported  in  returns. 
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THE  REPORT  OF  THE 


K«.28 


STATISTICS  OF  ONTARIO 
Showing  abstract  statement  of  Receipts,  Disbursements,  Assets  and  Liabilities 


County  Municipalities. 


1.  Brant 

2.  Bruce 

3.  Carleton 

4.  Dufferin 

6.  Elgin 

6.  Essex 

7.  Frontenac 

8.  Grey 

9.  Haldimand 

10.  Haliburton 

11.  Halton 

12.  Hastings 

13.  Huron 

14.  Kent 

15.  Lambton 

16.  Lanark 

17.  Leeds  and  Grenville 

18.  Lennox  and  Addington 

19.  Lincoln 

20.  Middlesex 

21.  Norfolk  

22.  Northum1)erland  &  Durham 

23.  Ontario   

24.  Oxford    

25.  Peel   

26.  Perth  

27.  Peterborough 

k8.  Prescott  and  Russell   

29.  Prince  Edward 

30.  Renfrew    

31.  Simcoe 

32.  Stormont,  Dundas  and  Glen- 

garry   

33.  Victoria 

34.  Waterloo 

35.  Welland 

36.  Wellington  ..• 

37.  Wentworth    

38.  York    


Receipts,  1902. 


Totals  1902 


o 

s 

2 
8 

c 


10,202 

9,539 

2,243 

105 

1.0,856 

4,231 

249 


78 

1,149 

2,532 

14 

1,676 

199 

2,381 

1,177 

202 

11,686 

2,395 

4,005 

9,910 

7,828 

12,934 

37,788 

429 

17,222 

988 

140 

35 

4,231 

3,276 

94 
467 
274 


6,756 
22,913 


190,104 


2*3 


^ 


$ 

12,720 
36,039 
22,109 
15,122 
36,067 
31,427 
30,309 
28,054 
25,298 
3,304 
10,886 
41,851 
36,181 
35,522 
10,816 
24,570 
24,352 
24,357 
24,906 
70,513 
20,449 
42,462 
28,566 
43,560 
18.797 
43,065 
23,396 
16,17lJ 
11,800 
16,793 
51,753 

28,567 
19,022 
30,264 
19,787 
39,672 
23,000 
63,231 


1,114,766 


1,907 
5,051 
3,580 
2,141 
3,589 
3,605 
3,067 
6,119 
2,023 
2,947 
1,475 
4,561 
5,738 
4,  SOI 
4,256 
2,993 
4.209 
2,783 
1,714 
6,645 
2,759 
5,246 
3,827 
3,792 
2,062 
3,633 
2,753 
2,343 
1,580 
5,021 
6,958 

5,973 
3,147 
2,600 
2,168 
3,951 
2.975 
4.797 


137,792 
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COUNTY  MUNICIPALITIES. 

of  the  County  Municipalities  of  Ontario  for  the  year  ending  December  Slst,  1902. 


Receipts,  1902. — Continued. 


c 
9  o 

Ob  •^^ 


£•2  0 


3,781 
2,383 
10,036 
1,166 
2,768 
6,076 
2,193 
3,361 
2.960 

150 
1,126 
3,442 
2,235 
6,257 
4,091 
1,871 
3,148 
1,812 
3,439 
7,639 
1,489 
3,017 

798 
2,952 
2,888 
3,661 

*  *2',785 
1,30« 
2,166 
6,298 

2,670 
1,643 
4,917 
2,957 
4,370 
6,880 
9,163 


127,786 


CD 


c 

08 


*sz  o 


4> 


;::;  > 


$ 


*9,000 

'  i",76o 


♦2,455 


2 


-I 

>*^  ® 
G  5  X 


17,461 

17,787 

8,018 


85 


217 


56,723 


$ 


12,000 
14,000 
4,900 
28,000 
27,167 
20,000 


3,000 
33,065 


51,466 

14,000 

15,000 

9,770 


'2  « 
|§ 

2-3 
u  a 

o  o 


$ 


20,000 


2,000 


**24,000 


8,000 
76,000 


14,000 
13.000 
11,476 


2.600 
20,000 

38,161 
14,000 
16.322 
4,642 
17,000 
68,132 


20,000 


§681 


536,480 


386 


c84,000 


149,067 


S 

•*» 

no  © 

II 

rj  O 
O  " 


$2^ 

•p4  -■  ■  . 


o 

OB 

O 

H 


81 

2,002 

860 

215 

1,273 

5,268 

1,198 

1,302 

221 

602 

14 

1,158 

244 

1,002 

3,067 

271 

689 

263 

466 

794 

880 

243 

637 

73 

102 

44 

1,663 

2,686 

67 

541 

1,893 

366 
760 
24 
2,534 
224 
660 
637 


34,604 


08 

> 

u 

o 


Si  S  o 


QQ 

o 

0) 


3,408 
ii',687 
"'867 
*  5,749 


o 
^ 


7,644 
2,303 


4,051 


2,477 
7,908 


1,776 

1,486 
3,097 


560 


1,676 

3,181 

6,841 

30,034 


$ 

19 

1,693 

2,735 

33 

3,002 

192 

4,543 

271 

46 


15 

317 

1,271 

2,766 

450 

202 

463 

11 

2,139 

1,868 

457 

135 

786 

1,568 

711 

t2,440 

18,713 

200 


93,019 


976 

1,799' 

22 

401 

211 

1.545 

611 

1,542 

7,664 


51,806 


OQ 


£ 


32,677 
79,866 
68,735 
26,641 
87,331 
78,564 
70,636 
44,206 
30,735 
8,336 
19,284 

111,463 
69,046 

114,386 
71,226 
66,329 
48,382 
41,635 
40,145 

124,973 
86,360 
67,973 

142,926 
94,164 
39,321 
86,364 
53,813 
24,962 
14,899 
33,240 
94,198 

77,396 
40,978 
56,319 
35,950 
76,407 
133,776 
200,774 


^ 


'2$ 


5  c:;3-2 


as 


2,643,293 


si 

o  o 


722 

1,074 

933 

376 

1,295 

832 

1,631 

1,360 

917 

205 

268 

1,482 

J*33 

1,570 

869 

1,169 

1,433 

567 

737 

1,252 

914 

2,754 

1,238 

1,662 

400 

500 

1,018 

767 

291 

1,170 

2,281 

1,031 
889 
1,223 
792 
1,053 
2,282 
3,008 


42,768 


.^e  o 

^  OS'S 
8  op  .2 

o8  fc.  g 

if  *  a 


$ 

1,462 
2,592 
2,193 
1,160 
2,480 
2,522 
1,759 
2,189 
1,163 

660 
1,182 
2,098 
2,900 
2,119 
2,479 
1,575 
2,200 

960 
1,473 
4,407 
1.243 
2,088 
1,680 
3,186 
1,192 
1,674 
2,006 

891 

980 
1,620 
3,688 

1,550 
1,811 
1,449 
1,320 
2,521 
2,250 
2,955 


73,516 


o 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

16 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 
33 
34 
36 
36 
37 
38 


♦Special  deposit.     ||  Including  $2,334  Fees  of  County  High  School  pupils. 

♦♦Including  $4, 000  consolidated  debentures  bought  by  the  County  for  its  own  sinking  fund. 
X  Including  $2,381  revenue  from  House  of  Refuge.  c  For  Court  House.  §Balance  of 

issue  of  1901  not  previously  reported,  being  discount.  t  Including  $8,000  from  Dominion 

Government  for  noating  bridge. 
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STATISTICS  OF  ONTARIO 
Showing  abstract  statement  of  Receipts,  Disbursements,  Assets  and  Liabilities 


County  Municipalities. 


1.  Brant ^ 

2.  Bruce 

3.  Carleton 

4.  Dufferin 

5.  Elgin 

6.  Eesex 

7.  Frontenac • 

8.  Grey 

9.  Haldimand 

10.  Haliburton 

11.  Halton 

12.  Hastings 

13.  Huron 

14.  Kent 

15.  Lambton 

1 6.  Lanark 

17.  Leeds  and  Grenville 

18.  Lennox  and  Addington 

19.  Lincoln 

20.  Middlesex 

2L  Norfolk 

22.  Northumberland  &  Durham 

23.  Ontario 

24.  Oxford 

25.  Peel    

26.  Perth  

27.  Peterborough 

28.  Prescott  and  Russell  

29.  Prince  Edward 

30.  Renfrew    

31.  Simcoe 

32.  Stormont,  Dundae  and  Glen- 

jjarrv 

33.  Victoria 

34.  Waterloo 

35.  Welland    

36.  Wellington 

37.  Wentworth 

38.  York    

Totals  1902 


Disbursements,  1902. 


00 


•g  dots 


08' 


gjd  o 

gag  a 

>-i.S 


436 

1,014; 

463 
345 
434 
1,213 
541 
689 
486 
224 
337 
562 
655 
438 
733 
827 
762 
270 
307 
737 
640 
771 
907 
295 
514 
171 
968' 
339 
583 
548 
901 

396 
975 
949 
244 
589 
625 
859 


22,747 


1,398 

1,501 

1,491 

417 

1,506 

1,139 

501 

1,406 

342 

87 

611 

208 

131 

1,517 

1,476 

1,106 

890 

1,047 

1,580 

832 

670 

474 

1,374 

1,013 

726 

163 

1,464 

443 

467 

504 

636 


755: 
1,385| 
l,638i 

819 

210 
2,455 

680 


85,061 


c 


8  ^ 


200 
331 
785 
23 
531 
165 
112 
519 


230 

43 

2401 

130 

45 


89 


216 
24 


50 


99 


164 
2,229 

1,859 
10 
37 
75 


1,119 
1,349 


10,679 


I 

180 

287 

590 

117 

27 

385 

472 

414 

236 

16 

78 

55 

178 

279 

207' 

163 

824 

340 

834 

4 

49 

3.353 

543 

85 

114 

225 


10 
435 

37 
493 

704 
68 
141 
311 
492 
2,466 
587 


15,799 


i 


00*0 


!0 


819 

9,373 

4,352 

2,798 

7,488 

2,375 

2,138 

2,388 

413 

572 

241 

17,731 

3,577 

765 

484 

111 

1,443 

655 

3,672 

17,127 

386 

470 

7,106 

3,454 

1,440 

768 

4,a59 

2,277 

851 

3,524 

6,760 

5,957 

3,398 

3,990 

437 

14,386 

*70,593 

2,247 


211,415 


o8  o 

=30 

03 


3,826 

603 

110 
140 

498 

1,6^ 

814 

1,082 

1,296 

212 

6,477 
"456 

"so 


2,820 


1,384 

1,489 

t22.368 

733 


49 


69 

1,720 

545 



550 

tl9,422 

387 

200 

500 

5,399 

59 

1,384 

100 

82 



855 

3,290 

- 

1,152 

100 

528 

260 

73 

3,377 

"288 


23,657 


2,323 


t84,023 


148.025 


*  Including  $68,132,  cost  of  toll  roads  purchased  by  County. 
i  Court  House. 


t  House  of  Refuge. 
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COUNTY  MUNICIPALITIES.— ConMntt^d. 

of  the  County  Manicipalities  of  Ontario  for  the  year  ending  December  Slat,  1902. 


Disbursements,  1902. — Continued, 


.511 

QQ 


1,185 
3,946 
1,775 

120 
5,006 
4,627 
1,450 
1,801 

225 
10 
57 

198 
5,305 
3,510 
4,387 
1,148 
5,755 

500 

4,468 

10,183 

3,483 

245 

59 

4,835 

2,224 

5,588 

130 
50 

582 

731 
6,820 

673 
659 
8,970 
3,616 
7,135 
875 
6,128 


§-8 
■§8s 


108,469 


9i 


00 

1 
1       1 

a 

^S3 

0 

X2 

oSTJ 

^ 

0  5 

s 

o5  g 

^ 

T3  e.2 

g 

d  2  "S 

§  a  s 

0 

1 

$ 

cam 

p  <0  O 

a5 


8,065 
8,449 

20,306 
5,815 
9,875 

11,094 

12,169 

11,492 

7,790 

949 

5,338 

14,555 
9,100 

13,053 

10,641 
7,050 
9,682 
5,745 
8,841 

26,422 
7,119 

18,536 
6,907 
8,475 
6,085 
9,981 
8,994 
6,777 
4.277 
5,914 

12,207 

8,307 

6,893 

7,834| 

10,670 

10,758i 

11,407' 

*12,136| 


I 


3,581 

11,826 

5,743 

5,280 

.12,974 

10,954 

5,789 

15,283 

9,740 

3,712 

4,064 

8,927 

13,931 

13,091 

12,348 

8,130 

13,253 

8,889 

5,395 

14,268 

9,378 

14,178 

10,673 

8,724 

6,137 

9,124 

4,322 

7,747 

4,971 

9,615 

16,282 

17,983 
6,993 
9,128 
9,711 
9,978 
6,845 

13,233 


869,708    362,200 


2,925 
2,350 


1,545 


20,922 


1,974 


4,000 
2,246 


8,915 
1,219 


5=*  fi  2 

111 


C2 
O 

a0 


U 
S^ 


no,oooi 


1,212 
755 


3,113 
1,942 


17,392 


8,018 


318 
717 
3,000 
1,440 
1,644 
1,885 
4,110 
800 


3,637 

680 

700 

524 

6,500 

1,588 

24,000 


1,368 


1,436 
7,123 
1,727 

911 
1,550 

415 


3,036 

1,545 

497 

•700 

2,619 

4,269 

133 

18,837 


700 
585 

4,282 
69 

9,038 
991 
304 


2,426 
1,889 

3,736 

"979 


1,080 
4,653 


1,425 
1,753 

1,212 


1,365 


719 
938 


a>  ^ 

O.S  H 

O  5C  q  « 

'22  gS 


$ 


12,000 

tl6,000 

5,400 

34,000 
t30,000 

33,103 


2,963 


3,000 
35,346 

6,000 
57,917 
27,000 
12,000 

4,375 


8,000 


12,000 
66,000 


14,000 

13,000 

20,000 

917 


30,000 

30,500 
14,000 
16,206 
3,774 
16,000 

35,447 


*^  S  cS 

o  g  s 


47,454   18,0181  89,968   68,931  558,948 


I 


187 
203 
17 
765 
356 
526 


159 


36 

1,440 

1 

1,216 

150 

408 

487 


268 

14 

17 

176 

639 


265 
136 
682 
827 
193 


161 

719 
511 
365 
403 
239 
233 
3,383 


§S.-s 

J25 


$ 

81 

2,002 

860 

471 

659 

6,255 

1,418 

1,366 

221 

502 

14 

1,379 

129 

1,089 

3,723 

271 

614 

433 

116 

1,013 

880 

452 

262 

241 

102 

44 

111,777 

2,686 

57 

250 

1,893 

102 

721 

24 

2,534 

223 

560 

•     411 


15,182,     34,835 


o 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15. 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 


*  Decrease  due  to  new  arrangement  with  City  of  Toronto. 

** Special  deposit,  flncluding  8,000  to  retire  current  loan  of  1901  unpaid  at  close  of  year, 
but  omitted  from  returns,  t  Including  $6,000  in  payment  of  House  of  Refuge  loan  previously 
omitied  from  liability. 

Including  $763  in  payment  of  liability  not  previously  reported. 
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Showing  abstract  statement  of  Receipts,  Disbnreements,  Assets  and  Uabilitiefi 


County '  Municipalities. 


1.  Brant 

2.  Bruce 

3.  Carleton 

4.  Dufferin 

5.  Elgin 

6.  Essex 

7.  Frontenac 

8.  Grey 

9.  Haldimand 

10.  Haliburton 

11.  Halton 

12.  Hastings 

13.  Huron 

14.  Kent 

15.  Lambton 

16.  Lanark 

17.  Leeds  and  Grenville 

IS.  Lennox  and  Addington 

19.  Lincoln 

20.  Middlesex 

21.  Norfolk 

22.  Northumberland  &  Durham 

23.  Ontario  

24.  Oxford 

25.  Peel   

29.  Perth : 

27.  Peterborough 

28.  Prescott  and  Russell 

29.  Prince  Edward 

30.  Renfrew   

31.  Simcoe 

82.  Stormont,  Dundas  aud  Glen- 
garry  

33.  Victoria 

34.  Waterloo 

35.  WellanU 

36.  Wellington 

37.  Wentworth 

38.  York    

Totals  1902 


673 
2,826 
2,531 

191 

208 
2,745 

670 
1,568 

432 


495 

551 

824 

1,894 

1,096 

2,383 

665 

65 

835 

991 

472 

563 

725 

719 

1,207 

1,009 

2,449 

241 

75 

271 

1,630 

760 
1,423 

664 
1,171 
2,768 
2,484 
1,378 


41,b42 


« 

E 

S3 

.S  ED 


$ 

20,925 
72,816 
64,290 
26,320 
82,503 
78,554 
66,289 
44,206 
26,383 
7,149 
15,661 

111,451 
67,665 

113,732 
68,388 
60,234 
48,233 
30,245 
38,296 

124,245 
26,971 
59,767 

120,140 
44,470 
36,902 
66,755 
53,813 
24.962 
14,617 
29,557 
92,803 

77,396 
40,364 
55,222 
35,950 
72,052 
105,993 
173,703 


2,299,022 


Assets  on  December  31st,  1902. 


3 


11,752 
7,050 
4,445 
321 
4,828 
10 
4,347 

'  4,852 

1,186 

3,623 

2 

1,380 

654 

2,838 

6,095 

149 

11,290 

1,849 

728 

9,389 

8,206 

22.786 

49,694 

2,419 

19,599 


282 
3,683 
1,395 


614 
97 


4,355 
27,782 
27.071 


244,271 


08 


& 


4,836 
26,557 

3,044 
19,654 
18,448 
27,505 

7,243 
997 
258 

3,944 
38,967 
20,588 
15,117 
14,758 


c 

c8 

c  c 

tD%'9 

c  a>  s 
^  c  ® 

.^* 


S 

a 

•  mm 

S  fl  « 


23,951 
11,529 


7,445 


16,599 

11,690 

10,422 

72,068 

1,004 

6,974 

977 


3,070 
10,529 
11,791 


14,346 
30,776 

10,496 
17,561 


29,872 


23,625 


57,684 
10,583 


34,991 
10,368 


7,460 
34,330 


20,429 


482,437 


10,697 


4,000 


2,000 
*  33,076 


s  * 

9  S 


22,800 


$ 

106,000 

80,000 

185,000 

40,000 

171,000 

111,000 

117,000 

87,638 

40,000 


10,300 


220,645 


72,176 


45,000 
63,000 
77,000 

180,550 
54,500 

1[77,000 

148,000 
55,000 

102,500 
86,00) 
59,000 
51,000 
71,000 

190,000 
78,136 

125.000 

93,355 

20,779 

'    33,500 

50,000 

158,000 

61,000 
69,169 
89,000 

al39,536 
80,0(K) 

6160,000 
164,000 


3,518,663 


*  Deposited  to  credit  of  general  account.     K  Including  $6,000  for  House  of  Industry  Farm. 
a  Including  $30,000  for  bridges.  6  Including  $81^,000  for  roadf?. 
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COUNTY  MUNICIPALITIES.— Cb»Umu«d. 

of  the  County  Municipalities  of  Ontario  for  the  year  eliding  December  Slst,  1902. 


O 

c 

08 


$ 


2,880 


606 

13,457 

3,194 

4,504 


52 


912 


6,318 


4,650 
1,200 


1,204 
9,618 


1,091 


670 


957 
»»2,402 
110,840 

* ' '830 
13,783 


1,054 
835 
1,887 
.2,128 
3,841 
7,125 


96,038 


S 


o 


117,752 

98,766 

239,953 

55,500 

208,939 

132,652 

155,356 

135,402 

45,349 

1,496 

52,567 

102,881 

128,840 

202,639 

72,096 

87,745 

189,473 

77,980 

115,975 

248,898 

69,393 

77,854 

94,763 

240,364 

80,555 

183  617 

116,654 

43,410 

33,782 

79,555 

214,254 

71,496 
88,398 
89,932 
148,883 
120,813 
191,623 
218,625 


4,634,230 


Liabilities  on  December  31st,  1902. 


-2 

H 


$ 


340 


1,200 


32 
20 


2,000 


270 
1,288 


1,843 


100 


805 


110 
300 


3,331 
"665 


12,304 


ill 

=52.5 


117,000 


120,000 


^^    -^   aaM 


6,216 
17,148 
60,000 
12,000 
40,897 
45,185 


'3  2 1 


C 


3 


20,000 


73,000 
34,861 
11,756 
19,300 
58,972 
67,900 
1,000 
486,260 


t6,000 

16,666 
15,167 
10,000 


33,055 


21,647 

"  3,666 
9,770 


2,000 


20,000 
30,255 
99,915 


24,134 


80,031 
50,392 

7,185 


»*15,625 
17,757 


26,474 

42,870 

22,235 
'35*663 


16,882 
106,655 


2,500 


13,151 
17,000 
322 
4,542 
12,000 
68,272 


BO 

0 


I 


S 


$ 


191 

614 

13 

I  •  •  • 

284 


912 
375 

*12,422 
355 


150 

2 

570 

158 


243 

380 

65 


1,070 


618 


3,418 


1,131 
9,874 
1,726 
2,910 
13 


575 


4,676 


3,935 
123 


255 
21,901 


100 


2,104 
1,000 
7,798 
5,357 
283 


264 
216 


851 
4,264 


517 


17 

423   11,122 
1,431 
15,732 


867 


237,000!  1,492,3921  291,942 


20,192 


101,113 


-§ 


o 


I 

6,216 
20,«06 
66,000 
14,622 
67,385 
62,091 
129,942 
20,317 


575 


40,643 
73,375 
73,135 
13,522 
22,300 
68,892 
67,902 
5,668 
508,319 


20,343 
54,769 

102,184 
1,000 

207,829 
73,249 
26,225 


30,563 
47,434 

35,660 
17,733 
35,325 
4,559 
26,876 
86,585 
123,919 


2,154,943: 


o 
5?; 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

2t 

24 

^ 

26 

27 

^ 

29 

30 

31 

32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 


t  Omitted  from  returns.     *  Including  112,353,  on  account  of  ex-Treasurer's  shortage. 

'^*  Including  $1,590  due  from  Province  for  Administration  of  Justice.         t  Lemieu^  bridw 

»*  Including  |9,655  due  Sinking  Funds.  ^^ 
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RECEIPTS.  DISBURSEMENTS, 


Township 

Municipalities  and  Counties 
in  which  located. 


1.  Adelaide,  Middlesex 

2.  Adjala,  Simcoe 

3.  Admaston,  Renfrew 

4.  Adolphufitown,  Lennox  &  Addington . 

5.  Albemarle,  Bruce 

6.  Alberton,  Rainy  River 

7.  Albion,  Peel.  /. 

8.  Aldborough,  Elgin 

9.  Alfred,  Prescott 

10.  Al^na  S. ,  Renfrew 

11.  Ahce  and  Fraeer,  Renfrew 

12.  Alnwick,  fiorthumberland 

13.  Amabel,  Bruce 

14.  Amaranth,  Dufferin 

15.  Ameliasburg,  Prince  Edward 

16.  Amherst  Island,  Lennox,  &  Addington 

17.  Ancaeter,  Wentworth 

18.  Anderdon,  Essex 

19.  Anson  and  Hindon,  Haliburton 

20.  Armour,  Parry  Sound 

21.  Arran,  Bruce. 

22.  Artemesia,  Grey 

23.  Arthur,  Wellington 

24.  Ashfield,  Huron 

25.  Asphodel,  Peterborough 

26.  Assiginack,  Manitoulin 

27.  Athol,  Prince  Edward 

28.  Atwood,  Rainy  River 

29.  Augusta,  Grenville 

30.  Baeot  and  Blithefield,  Renfrew 

31.  •Balfour,  Algoma 

32.  Bangor,  Wicklow  &  McClure,  Hastings 

33.  Bame,  frontenac 

34.  Barton,  Wentworth 

i^.  Bastanl  and  Burgess  S.,  Leetls 

36.  Bathurst,  I^nark 

37.  Bayham,  Elgin 

38.  Beckwith,  Lanark   

89.  Bedford,  Frontenac -. 

40.  Belmont  and  Methuen,  Peterborough . 

41.  Bentinck,  Grev 

42.  Bertie,  Wellaiid 

43.  Beverly,  Wentworth 

44.  Bexlev,  Victoria 

45.  Biddulph,  Middlesex 

46.  Billings,  Manitoulin 

47.  Binbrook,  Wentworth 

48.  Blandfonl,  Oxford * 

49.  Blanshard,  Perth 

50.  Blenheim,  Oxford 

51.  Blind  River,  Algoma 

52.  Bonfield,  Nipissing 


Receipts,  1903. 


$ 

6,467 

636 

1,572 

322 

68 

306 

758 

136 

109 

110 

8 

2 

2,022 

1,327 

43 

423 

10,245 

102 

46 

1,265 

2,325 

1,998 

855 

1,028 

209 

647 

213; 

910 

2,026 

1,083 

520 

'■"i4i 

3,3581 
2,169 
1,106: 
4,182! 
362: 


579 
1,658 
2,247 


273 
4,339 

124 
1,589 
4,569: 
3,397' 
1,116 
1,111 

108, 


10,997 

7J20; 

5,781. 

2,937: 

5,930 

1,010 

13,532' 

24,941! 

8,835 

1,512 

3,563 

3,570 

13,160 

12,108 

10,681 

3,922 

19,632 

.10,230 

1,027 

2,133 

11,169 

15,496' 

I2,899i 

12,187: 

10,094' 

3,170' 

3,840, 

4,385 

17,512 

3,816 

1,875 

2,089 

2,022; 

12,3311 

11,498- 

8,628l 

27,225; 

6,700j 

5, 897 1 

6,6701 

9,609' 

16,109 

17,260. 

3,583' 

11,562 

1,294 

7,476 

8,356' 

15,560 

21,917' 

5,023' 

3,961 


40'. 
109'. 

.  .  .  _  . 

36 

1 

41! _; 

«    .    ,    .     r 

■         "    ■    " 

120 

■■■■94::;::: 

1 

*       '      1 

112! : : 

$ 

200 
162 
400 


650 
255 

21 


82 
145 


47 

16 

200 

128 

27i 


691 


123 


400 

250 

4,272 

24,322 

300 


1,928 


8,934 


73 
173; 

86 
185 
6 
104 
4' 
460i 
771: 
105! 
217i 

20 

20 
428 
308 

19 
168i 

80| 

22 


13 

179 

1,000 

1,353 


150 

836 

490 

2,000 

1,365 


4,247 


390 


28 
51 
961 
16! 

41 


2,020         88 
"265r"767 


5,706       311 

1,009 

780       129 


3,200 
1,900 
1,000 
1,950 


6,342 


1,800 


3,000 


358 


21,620; 

983 

498    1,050 


59, 
545; 

381 

56' 
172 

20, 


40 


809 


5,989 


620 
113 


3  000 


200. 


89 


855,       133 

672| ' 

3841 1 


6,352 
3,000 


1,340 


500< 
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TOWNSHIP  MUNICIPALITIES. 

ieSBTS  AND  LIABILITIES,  1908. 


S 

I 

8 

CD 


35 

71 

*3,86] 

"  "ii 

1) 
230 
240 

59 

"    "46 

103 

718 

239 

64 

"m 

123 

29 

66 

280 

115 

8S4 

66 

6 

"ioo 

32 
31 

"'i47 

285 

7 

37 

24 

67 

142 

25 

224 

427 

290 

85 

t2,154 

512 

270 

3 

5 

93 

645 

228 

279 

54 


5 

8 
3 

O 

H 


Disbursements,  1903. 


_r  C  O 

a  ^  a 

^^  a 


17,775 

8,698 

11,655 

3,379 

6,503 

1,577, 

18,904: 

53,031 

9,558 

1,643 

3,761 

4,593 

16,548 

15,853 

13,200 

4,361 

40,485 

15,220 

1,129 

3,492 

13,898 

21,078, 

16,640 

14,470 

12,265 

3,92] 

6,265 

13,929 

21,252 

5,004 

5,759 

2,394 

2,063 

22,171 

15,008 

10,729 

53,337 

8,508 

7,691 

7,676 

11,656 

19,795 

26,061 

4.5371 

19,343 

1,441 

9,070 

13,307; 

25,954 

28,589 

7,085 

5,007- 


685 
749 
440 
179i 
4851 
173 
696 

1,080 
444 
174 
213 
422 
893 
519 
649 
204 

1,140 
588 
154! 
322 
690 
914 
860 
802 
46] 
289 
174 
767 
96] 
322 
373 
324 
110 

1,269 
667 
600 

1,042 
425 
357 
536 
544 
730 

1,079 
285 
721 
192; 
365 
565, 
849. 
900! 
631 
5551 


168 

182 

157 

52 

198: 

491 

1,302 

1,876. 

132! 

87  i 

83 

94 

186 

408 

204 

10] 

842i 

439| 

48 1 

iii; 

262; 

1,089, 

133! 

277 

113 

92 

83 

2791 

304' 

124| 

53' 

78, 

41: 

1,006, 

158 

149 

638 

121 

312 

241 

156 

385 

376 

116 

195 

53 

322. 

127, 

626' 

364; 

321' 

-108, 


X 

c 


a 


2,576| . . . 
1,609  ... 

749;... 

230i . . . 
1,191... 

482' . . . 

3,390  . . . 

7,5951... 

1,7371... 

18  . . . 

381  .. . 

743  . . . 
1,635 
2,275  . . . 
1,3551... 

2241... 
4,091  . . . 
2,676,... 
571 

310  . . . 
1,932;... 
3,807  . . . 
2,128  ... 
3,979 
2,251  ... 

624;... 

1951 . . . 
3,972! 
5,2871 

398' . . . 

480'   .. 

279I . . . 

76  . . , 

2,696!.. . 

1,464'... 

586| . . . 
6,52V . . . 

816, 

996, . . . 
1,079' 
2,491 1 
5,927;... 
2,396i . . . 

294'... 
6,831  ... 

118, 

917,... 
2,576' 
6,353;... 
6,005' . . . 
2,244;... 

496;    .. 


no 


19 


225 


10 
608 


40 


30B 
293 


250 
266 


"S 


29 

87 

50 

124i 

24i 

■^  1 

01 

9' 

51 

10' 


11 

19 

22, 

561 

675; 

2171 

380' 

309 


5! 

49- 

237 

5 

113' 

60 

250! 


36' 
35' 
13 
20 
49; 
75 
98 
8 

111 
5 
79 
96t 
84' 
11 

372 

12: 

86' 
32 
21; 
10' 
13 
151, 

14 


> 
c 


4,214 


o  ® 


w»  o 


t5  c-2*-5 


83  = 


Qg 


Qui 


1,155 

1,105! 

345! 


2,308' 

4,872' 

1,208 

201 

437 

572 

3,439 

2,275 

2,040 

1,824 

6,454 

1,110 

105 


2,259 
2,249 
3,755 
2,199 
2,536 


871 


2,861 
396 


228 

267 

3,408 

2,076i 

2,678i 

5,767} 

2,009! 

866i 

8I3! 

2,573; 

4,063 

7,454 

506, 

2,137' 

.... 

2,519' 

1,966 

3,945 

5,089, 


3,882 
3,444 
3,464 
1,143 
2,334 

448 
5,652 
9,429 
3,612 

897 
2,240 
1,448 
5,46fi 
6,073 
5,313 
1,185 
8,540 
8,336 

621 
1,401 
4,933 
7,237 
5.756 
4,896 
4,078 
2,109, 
2,493 
1,100 
7,434 
2,087 
1,312 
1,271 
1,205 
4,829 
5,660 
4,517 
6,819 
3,376 
3,608 
3,379, 
5,064 
5,557 
7,165 
2,1901 
S,819| 

6I5; 
2,604, 
2,902 
4,882, 
9,220! 
1,200; 
2,397; 


M 

u 

o 

Be 

c 

g 


Ob 

.-,  O  as         C 
CO  S5 


27 


7,502i 


577 
31 


833 


152 
19; 


168 


91 
281 


954I 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
7,305,     17 


i',643| 

I 


25 


1,491 


I 


569 


254 
2,020 
"669 


18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
47"  33 
5,694'  34 
1,746  35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
1     42 

5,98Hi     43 

;  543'     44 

!     45 

46 

; I     47 

2,013' I     48 

i     49 

i,66i'! !!!!!!.'   50 

26lj     51 

i ■     52 


681 


♦Including  $3,750  from  Dominion  Government  on  account  of  C.C.R.  stock  refund, 
tIncludinK  S2,000  from  County  for  Township's  share  of  stone  road . 
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HECBIPTS,  DISBURSEBIENT8, 


Townships. 


1. 

2. 
3. 

4. 

•» 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 
SI. 
32. 
33. 
34. 
35. 
36. 
37. 
38. 
39. 
40. 
41. 
42. 
43. 
44. 
45. 
46. 
47. 
48. 
49. 
50. 
51. 
52. 


Adelaide 

Adjala  

Admaston 

Adolphustown 

Albemarle 

Alberton 

Albion 

Aldborouffh  

Alfred  

Al^na  S 

Alice  and  Fraser 

Alnwick   

Ainabel 

Amaranth 

Ameliasbui^g 

Amherst  Is&nd 

Ancaster 

Anderdon 

Anson  and  Hindon 

Armour 

Arran 

Artemesia 

Arthur 

Ashfield    

Asphodel 

Afsiginack  

Athol 

Atwood 

Augusta 

Bacot  and  Blithefield 

Balfour   

Bangor,  Wicklow  &  McC^lure 

Barne 

Barton 

Bastard  and  Bux^geas  S 

Bathurst 

Bayham 

Beckwith 

Bedford 

Belmont  and  Methuen 

Bentinck 

Bertie 

Beverly 

Bexley 

Biddulph 

Billings  

Binbrook 

Blandford 

Blanshard 

Blenheim   

Blind  River  

Brmfield 


Disbursements— Continued. 


I 

266 


105 

2,111 

118 

145 


952 

1,235 

495 


803 
50 


119 


529 
534 


200 
162 
600 
130 
715 
250 

4,272 
13,096 

1,475 


150 

836 

640 

2,000 


100 
5.050 
3,000 


73 


§82 


3,200 
1,900 
1,000 
1.750 


224 


6.700 
150 


59 
1,000 


3,086| 
231 


2,027 


310 

213 

89 

680 


27,736 
983;' 
508 


725 

271: 


180 


116 
699 


705 


2,000; 


6,352, 
3,000 


$ 


29 


6 


91 

5 

197 

2,241 

36 

26 

5 

22 

909 

236 

848 

1 


369 
4 


75 
447 
105 

76 
281 


113 
250 


50 


111 
2201 

l,150i 


1,864 

■   17 

96 

153 

72; 
202! 


3751 
61 


700! 


39; 
2421 
1521 

433; 

72 
43 


s 


08 


S 


$ 


94 


38 
13 

571 
13 
81 

856 

650 
22 

213 
68 

389 

29 

99 

77 

1,007 

*1,757 

"    "93 

133 

175 

95 

192 

402 

36 

2 

717 

89 

10 

90 

12 

97; 

794 

74 

113 

531 

8 

652 

359; 

1891 

561] 

666! 

68 

64: 

98! 

1,037; 

121, 

2031 

367! 

463 

88, 


a 

a 

i 


Aaseta  on 


$ 

12,170 

6,233 

6,654 

2,976 

5,954 

1,425 

18,012 

52,352 

9,422 

1,570 

3.733 

4,249 

14,641 

15.683 

13,200 

3.933 

34,809 

15,220 

1,058 

2,242 

10,452 

19^924 

15,418 

14.209 

12,239 

3,210 

6,088 

13,882 

18,867 

3,372 

5,467 

2,235 

1,962 

20,991 

13,093 

8,742 

53,337 

8,481 

7,684 

7,175 

11,555 

19,795 

25,767 

4,389; 

16,094 

1,356, 

7,940 

11,421 

23,375 

27,895 

5,197 

4,401; 


T3 

a 

a 
o 

8 
S 


$ 

5,605 

2,4«5 

5,001 

403 

549 

152 

892 

679 

136 

73 

28 

344 

1,907 

170 


428 
6,676 


71 

1,250 

3.446 

1,164 

1,222 

261 

26 

711 

177 

47 

2,385 

1,6321 

302 

159 

101 

1,180 

1,915 

1,987 


27 

7 

501 

101 


294 

148 
3,249 
85 
1,130 
1,886{ 
2,579! 

694 
1.888 

606 


$ 

41 
1.341 
1,839 


3,640 
490 


26.218 
4.866 

702 
1.255 

135 
1,446 
2.281 
1,492 
1,020 
3,687 
8,958 

602 
2,354 

232 

144 

1 

6,339 

302 
51 

236 
1,078 
3,061 

467 
2,265 
2.605 

300 
4,161 

300 

266 
6,272 
14 
1.467 
2,046 
3.562 
3.401 
4,212 
1,666 

457 
1,069 

306 
90 

355 
23 

823 
2.821 


*Including  $1,548  Board  of  Health  expenses,  mostly  owing  to  small-pox  visitation. 
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TOWNSHIP  MUNICIPALITIES— a»ainti«£. 

ASSETS  AND  LIABILmBS—Ckmtintted. 


December  31,  1908. 


OB   9 

.5  o 

GO 


s 


3,000 


8,586 


25 


36,377 
'26',i54 


4,651 


3,166 


2,020! 


17,995 


47 
16,1511 
33,080 


9,170| 


13,779| 
3,937| 


52?l 


s 


8 

1 


$ 

2,0M 


705 

430; 

3,356 


3,5^»7 
30,154 

618 

659 
57 

860 
2,203 
1,200 
6,547 

225 
4,904 
2,168 

467 

235 
2,226 
9,210 
1,215 
1,093 
1,700 

650 
1,250 
4,062 
3,000 
1,000 

535 
1,240 

300 
5,186 


750 
2,009 
1,340 

500 
3,204 
1,422 
8,288 
3,500 

555 
1,160 

250 
1,124 

260 
1,174 
7,094 
4,478 


i 


3 

o 


7,680 
3,806 
7,545 
3,833 
7,545 
642 
4,489 

65,637 
5,610 
1,434 
1,340 
1,364 
5,556 
3,651 

44,416 
1,673 

40,421 

11,126 
1,140 
3,839 
5,904 

15,159 
2,438 
7,693 
5,194 
1.412 
3,683 
5,187 

26,441 

3,099 

3,102 

4,004 

748 

26,678 

35,295 
3,002 
7,281 

10,551 
1,974 
5,751 
5  085 

11,689 

21,785 
6,306 
4,866 
1,404 
2,560 
2.236 
4,108 
7,811 
7,711 
3,427 


liabilities  on  December  31, 1903. 


IS 

ill 


t 

4,210 
2,521 
1,405 


1,353 
9 


4,176 

3,533 

321 

709 


281 


4,622 
1,023 
1,752 


180 


4,192 


920 
2,981 
503 
238 
1,670 
146 
317 


892 


1.855 

1,485 

497 

1,087 


455 

2,279 

445 


5,137 


1,400 
1,687. 


? 


II 


279 


875 


2,597 

39,703 

118 

309 


20,164 

4,189 

15,527 


5,934 


1,381 

8,400 

896 

768 

3,166 


1,576 
3,200 


1,040 

173 

5,000 

23,000 


28,056 


1,808 
2,604 
1,422 
3,071 


•7,500 
360 


a 

s 


$ 


400 


409 


28,135 
300 


1,365 
529 


3,830 


200 


1,342 
2,850 


500 


1,884 


84 


674 
4,902 


1,000 


7,967 
5,000 


1,093 
513 


i 
I 


s 


161 
186 


647 

35 

115 

1,924 

172 

69 

517 


734 
145 
119 


553 

193 

1,092 

46 

63 


160 
1,369 


62 
130 
162 
186 
325 

58 
640 
300 


648 


53 
98 


738 


50 
90 
10 


105 


802 
508 


i 
1 

i 

O 


$ 

4,489 
2,682 
1,991 


3,284 

44 

2,712 

73,938 

4,123 

699 

1,226 


20,164 

4,923 

17,037 

929 


14,939 
1,216 
2,844 
1,427 
8,643 
896 
5,120 
4,735 


3,900 

9,161 
665 
924 

3,035 
377 

5,957 
23,300 


31,480 


3,716 
4,187 
1,919 
4,980 


8,005 
3,729 
455 
674 
4,902 
5,242 
7,967 
8,295 
2,708 


& 


1 
2 
3 

4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 
51 
52 
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RECEIPTS,  DISBUR&EMEKT8, 


Township  Municipalities  and  Counties 
•    in  which  located. 


63.  Boeanquet,  Lambton 

54.  Brant,  Bruce 

55.  Brantford,  Brant 

56.  Brighton,  Northumberland 

57.  Brock,  Ontario 

58.  Bromley,  Renfrew 

59.  Brooke,  Lambton 

60.  Brougham,  Renfrew 

61.  Bruce,  Bruce 

62.  Brudenell  and  Lynedoch,  Renfrew. . 

63.  Brunei,  Muskoka 

64.  Bucke,  Nipissing 

65.  Burford,  Brant 

66.  Burgees  N.,  Lanark 

67.  Burleigh  and  Anstruther,  Peterboro' . . 

68.  Burpee,  Manitoulin 

69.  Caietor,  Lincoln 

70.  Caldwell,  Nipissing 

71.  Caledon,  Peel 

72.  Caledonia,  Prescott 

73.  Calvin,  Nipissing 

74.  Cambridge,  Russell 

75.  Camden,  Kent 

76.  Camden  E. ,  Lennox  and  Addington . 

77.  Cameron,  Nipissing 

78.  Canborough,  Haldimand 

79.  Caradoc,  Middlesex 

80.  Carden,  Victoria 

81.  Cardiff,  Haliburton 

82.  Cardwell,  Muskoka 

83.  Carling,  Parry  Sound 

84.  Carlow,  Hastmgs 

85.  Carnarvon,  Manitoulin 

86.  Carrick,  Bruce 

87.  Cartwright,  Durham 

88.  Cavan,  Durham 

89.  Cayuga  N.,  Haldimand 

90.  Cayuga,  S.,  H'aldimand 

91.  Chaffey,  Muskoka 

92.  Chandos,  Peterborough 

93.  Chapleau,  Algoma 

94.  Chapman,  Parry  Sound 

96.  Chappie,  Rainy*  River 

96.  Charlottenburg,  Glengarry 

97.  Charlotteville,  Norfolk 

98.  Chatham,  Kent 

99.  Chinguacousy ,  Peel 

100.  Christie,  Parry  Sound 

101.  Clarence,  Russell 

102.  Clarendon  and  Miller,  Frontenac 

103.  Clarke,  Durham 

104.  Clinton,  Lincoln 


Receipts,  1903. 


$ 

617 

425 

7,262 

1,898 

1,004 

759 

7,861 

188 

1,720 

246 

107 

215 

2,949 

82 

216 

52 

1,244 

507 

187 

106 

209 

1,268 

34 

437 

86 

96 

7,994 

43 

395 

1,214 

874 

572 

80 

1,279 

33 

1,121 

370 

349 

176 

530 

201 

919 

27 


Si 
Is 


o  ^ 


325 
1,021 


432 
1,980 
125 
112 
410 


$ 

16,193 
15,834 
25,148 
9,430 
16,932 
4,202 
29,939| 
843 
13,603 
2,585 
2,3fi7 
1,370 
20,547 
2,906 
2,225 
711 
6,145 
2,203| 
17,887i 
7,9481 
1,2611 
11,966 
15,721 
22,872 
679 
4,209 
20,766 
2,6771 
1,763| 
1,280' 
1,344! 
1,969 
2,060 
15,860 
8,418 
14,411j 
6,402; 
2,867 
3,117 
2,213 
2,052 
1,656 
2,223 
23,849 
12,365 
46,020 
19,822 
1,772 
14,760 
2,171 
16,677 
12,303 


43 
200 
111 


2,000 
4,100 


4 

167 

3,610 


82 
87 
30 
42 


$     $ 

2,800   809 


100 

4,000 


2(10 

200i  1,972  2,893 


86 
67 

1,620 

'■■*4i!'2,350 !!!!.. 

7 

• 

200 

243 
21 

700 

120' 

5i 

1 

400 

12 

6 

•  •  •  •  ■ 

20o: 

101 

...... 

500i 

3,500 

400 

211 

3,2691 

2,83?!  5,592 

n 

1,300  

318 
69 



■■■'is 

...... 

182 

46 

216 

...... 

« 

52 
22 

6 

72 



A,«^W 

3,466 



600 



' 

1 

J 

f 

1,044, 

100 

197 

i,7oo: 



20 

304 

86 





15 
196 

191 

...... 

98 
1 

61 

40 

, 

1 

• . 1 • 

326 

\ 

240, 

1 

34 

58 

"siil....!. 

3,782;   720 

2,384. 

24,664;  32,238 

'"60 '.!!!!! 

6,000   550 

592 

a5 

84 

452 

172 
83 

4,342 

1,671 

233 

8 

J.... 

194 



•   •  •  •  ■ 

2,918 
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TOWNSHIP  MUNICIPALITIES. 


A88BT8  AND  LIABILITIES,  1908. 


CD 

8 

-22* 

l-H 

8 


21 
222 
540 
233 

49 

27 
294 

18 
444 

44 
2 

92 

67 


274 


70 

22 

30 

207 


122 

213 

70 


214 
145 

70 
395 

28 
251 


98 

20 

222 

238 


24 
3 


7 

57 

188 


476 
351 
321 
253 

28 

80 

248 


OD 

■♦-» 

8 
2 

2 

O 

H 


Disbursements,  1903. 


_  * 
•<  a  o 

*   Go  'S 

n  u  H 

^^  a 

OoJO 


$ 

20,387 

18,8481 

40,761' 

11,661 

22,067 

5,275 

43,189 

1,091 

19,864 

2,942 

2,683 

2,620 

23,704 

2,988 

3,166 

775' 

7,665! 

3,333. 

21,935i 

8,730 

1,681 

16,806 

24,495 

27,8101 

742' 

5,611] 

32,512 

3,465 

2,228 

2,890 

3,290 

2,892 

2,175 

17,934 

10,257 

15,945 

7,114 

3,207 

3,357 

2,746 

2,819 

2,616 

2,676 

29,131 

15,591 

104,503 

26,258 

2,668 

23,766 

2,332 

17,063 

15,879 


$     • 

898| 
781 

2,218j 
526! 

l,103i 
35i; 
890, 
181| 

759; 
404, 
2261 
287 
942 
273 
300 
78 
329 
271 
990 
545 
207 
787 
916 
884 
187 
315 

1,006 
177 
263 
246 
108 
145 
165 
694 
425 
693 
371 
97 
348 
324 
142 
199 
256 

1,349 
654 

2,283 

1,203 
257 

1,486 
178 
956 
776 


274 

359 

777 

106 

568 

155 

1,007 

53 

329 

76 

.  39 

95 

3Q6 

58 

74 

31 

106 

96 

322 

1,387 

34 

170 

473 

339 

25 

82 

414 

47 

55 

54 

37 

64 

65 

266 

918 

244 

170 

41 

66 

58 

66 

85 

55 

331 

368 

1,263 

281 

104 

140 

68 

398 

206 


$ 

3,305 
2.084 
6,289 
1,590 
4,335 

353 
10,812 

120 
4,796 

263 

574 
1,129 
5,201 

""i25 

53 

■  471 

741 

4,247 

775 

23 

2,436 

2,372 

2,684 

56 

1,923 

5,907 

430 

170 

287 

19 

567 

376 

1,428 

610 

5,110 

754 

66 

a53 

131 

345 

201 

387 

5,280 

2,212 

15,383 

4,792 

454 

3,065 

87 

2,604 

2,897 


1-2 
o 


O 


18 


331 
51 


$ 

112 

130 

1,080 

88 

220 

"57 
15 
21 
20 
5 
15 
615 


232 


250i 
1,300: 


43: 
502 
298; 


134 

15 

18 

5 

35 


39 
22 


12 


I 


44 
35 


89 
83 
25 
12 
101 
61 
45 
23 
48 


56 
25 


143 


115 

185! 

l,004j 

55 1 

98 

lit 


r 


§ 


2,746 
3,483 
4,1261 
1,882' 
3,909| 

495' 
3,337; 

1101 
2,654 

138 


3,300' 
752 
100 


1,666 


2,805 
1,088 


1,170 
1,720 
5,670 


1,259 

4,918i 

262 

211 


18»; 


3,151 
1,532 
2,774 
2,069 
1,000 


195 


2,888 
1,995 
4,912 
5,670 


364 

26 


1,836 

287 

3,649 

4,203 


$ 

6,704 
6,669 
13,939 
5,076' 
6,419" 
2,5911 
8,375: 

349, 
5,350 
1,535 
1,536 

100 
8,726 
1,550 
1,030 

306 
2,979i 

932 
8,lll| 
3,676: 

696 
4,338' 
6,032| 
8,469| 

392, 
1,606 
9,094 
1,519 
1,066 

704 
1,673 
1,331 

809 
9,545 
3,668 
5,790 
3,2611 
1,311, 
1,3191 
1,400' 
1,430 
1,110, 
1,2421 
14,196i 
5,451' 
16,565, 
8,946 

598; 
7,740 
1,406 
7,494 
3,943 


77 


3,6071 
4,100; 


// 


604, 

88 


71, 


153' 


519 

10 

295 

6,032 


50- 


53 
54 
'55 
56 
57 

541 1     58 

3,425 !    59 

60 
61 
62 
63 
64 
'  65 
66 
67 
68 
69 
70 
71 
72 
73 
74 
75 
76 
77 
78 
79 
80 
81 
82 
83 
84 
85 
86 
87 
88 
89 
90 
91 
92 
93 
94 
95 
96 
97 
98 
99 
100 
101 
102 
103 
104 


710 


20: 


440i 


1101 


18 

228' 

13,272!     "mOS 
'       4,469 


972 
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STATISTICS  OF  ONTARIO 

KECBirTS,  DnBUBSXHKKTS. 


.  Boeanqaet 

.  Bnmt 

.  Branttord 

■.  BrightoD 

.  Brock 

.  Bromley 

.  Brooke 

'.  Brougbam 

.  Brudenell  uid  Lynedoch  . 

.  Branel 

.  Bucke 

.  Burford  . 


lurgem  N. . 
tDrleigh  an 


.  BnrTHighand  Anetrather.. 

.  Caistor. 

I.  Caldwell 

.  Caledon 

.  Caledonia 

.  Calvin 

.  Cambridge 

.  Camden 

'.  Camden  East. 

.  Cameron 

.  Canborough 

.  Caradoc 

.  Garden 

.  Cardiff 

.  Cardwell 

.  Carling 

.  Carlow 

.  Carnarvon  

.  (^rrick 

.  Cartwright 

,  Cayuga  N 

.  C^jTiga  S 

.  Chaffey 

.  Cbandoe 

.  Chapleau 

.  Chapman 


.  ChinguacouBV 

.  Christie 

.  Clarence 

.   Clarendon  and  Miller. . 

.  Clarke  

.  Clinton 


4,000 
600 

:,»72 
112 

2,360 


4,194 

947 

4,194 


1,201  2,296 
1,561  2,244. 
ll,810j     29,927i 


208       4,000i 


ABKtaon 

1 

1 

s 

1 

* 

t 

» 

a),27:^ 

11' 

SS 

17,82J 

1,02E 

36,191 

6,57( 

2,544 

9,6i2 

2,041 

2I,21t 

S61 

6,201 

7i 

2,010 

41,182 

2,om 

11,70! 

941 

142 

18,803 

99; 

2,4K7 

465 

860 

2,42t 

21.675 

2,021 

2,772 

21( 

7or 

75 

m 

b.SSi 

l,82t 

945 

2,672 

66( 

1.236 

20,687 

l,34t 

316 

S,S92 

13* 

4.4ffi 

1,60C 

81 

833 

i6,m 

21t 

24,495 

9,354 

26,67.1 

i,i3( 

2 

24.'> 

5,407 

2(M 

],3S8 

24,80£ 

7,70i 

3,463 

2 

541 

1,365 
3,235 
2,645 
1,714 

16,362 
9,786 

16,179 
I  6,727 
2,618 
3,137 
?,335 
2,814 
1.678 
2. 489 

29,131 

16.691 
103,492 

26,258 
1,852 

20,866 
2,104 

16,380 

16.700; 


1,810 
1.917 
1,254 


5,53? 

770 

1,011;  37,204 

I  317 

816;  1,5!() 

2,900[  3,121 

228'  1,521 

683  2.707 


IikIIiis  ta.Ul  BoaM of  Health  expenses.        tlncluding  fSSS  paid  lo other  monlclpalltles  [or shareot fleW. 
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TOWNSHIP  MUNICIPALITIES-Cbnttntied. 


A88KI8  AMD  LIABILITIES,  IMS.-CbiKiinied. 


December  31, 1908. 


9  * 

111 

lis 


8,196 
68,742 


696 


2,482 


50 


20 


4,980 


110 


8,764 

1,408 

82,781 


$ 

6,631 

8,513 

10,761 

700 
3,023 

700 
3,742 


5,400 
650 
963 
396 
550 
600 
866 


1,000 
367 
2,000 
1,248 
100 
1,787 
4,701 
2,455 


6,880 
450 
511 


629 
230 


4,950 
2,492! 
6,535' 

108 
1,200 

381 


9,313 

640; 

24,256; 

1,9101 

1,270' 

l,646i 

1351 

6,350; 

3,232! 


S 


I 


I 

6,728 

14,700 

87,417 

2,765 

3,928 

2,814 

17,451 

597 

7,093 

1,965 

1,960 

1,033 

5,011 

1,033 

1,424 

797 

3,771 

2,263 

3,664 

5,848 

1,014 

4,554 

14,055 

4,189 

247 

1,532 

16,435 

1,013 

1,909 

2,410 

2,494 

2,394 

1,715 

11,502 

3,991 

7,8901 

652 

2,036 

4,207 

1,711 

4,589 

2,162 

615 

14,845 

10,174 

63,879 

35,008 

3,606 

7,667 

1,884 

9,740 

3,411 


Idabilitaee  on  December  81,  1908. 


S 

m 

fi- 
lls 


$ 


1,122 


81 
1,120 


170 


718 
595 
350 


14 

259 

230 

1,764 

1,027 


2,096 

447 

1,025 


4,914 
419 
409 
767 
799 
1,412 
1,054 


208 
1,027 


1,0'.»5 


6,594 


500 

5,471 

41 


I 

5,557 

3,513 

11,792 


946 


27,505 


4,150 
"266 


936 


978 
1,565 


367 


585 

100 

11,296 

18,572 

355 


106 


510 


1,000 
11 


8,207 
450 
452 


554 

160 

895 

7,200 

4,849 


381 


4,224 


577 

12,374 

6,003 

85,244 

910 

300 

2,274 


2,837 


1,333 


344 
105 


1,189 


776 
2,614 


2,195 

140 

24,664 

1,653 

60 

2,000 

131 


242 

721 

3,610 


174 


19 
340 


19 

180 

1,216 

78 


22 


110 


27 


2,593 

218 

90 


148 
70 

295 
48 

318 
87 


1,084 
115 


466 

230 

214 

13 


167 


45 
95 
12 


3 


5,799 

4,234 
16,524 


1,201 

1,120 

27,505 

295 

4,490 

718 

814 

530 

2,152 

92 

1,237 

1,817 

1,764 

2,014 


3,681 

585 

12,321 

24,002 

573 

90 

1,333 

13,121 

1,017 

931 

1,062 

1,745 

1,995 

2,036 

7,200 

6,038 

1,084 

116 


589 
1,493 
4,454 
1,809 

590 
14,569 
6,143 
116,502 
2,563 
1,027 
9,746 

217 

871 
2,626 


53 
54 
55 

56 
57 
58 
59 
60 
61 
62 
63 
64 
65 
66 
67 
68 
69 
70 
71 
72 
73 
74 
75 
76 
77 
78 
79 
80 
81 
82 
83 
84 
85 
86 
87 
88 
89 
90 
91 
92 
93 
94 
95 
96 
97 
98 
99 
100 
101 
102 
103 
104 
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THE  REPORT  OF  THE 


No.  28 


STATISTICS    OF   ONTARIO 

RECEIPTS.  DISBURSEMESTB. 


Township  Municipalities  and  County 
in  which  located. 


105.  Cockburn  Island,  Manitoulin 

LOG.  Colborne,  Huron 

L07.  Colchester  N.,  Essex 

108.  Colchester  S.,  f^ssex 

L09.  CoUingwood,  Grey 

LlO.  Cornwall,  St^rniont 

111.  Cramahe,  Northumberland 

L12.  Crosby  N.,  Ijeeds 

13.  Crosby  S..  Leeds • 

L14.  Crowiand,  Welland 

.15.  Culross,  Bruce 

L16.  Cumberland,  Kussell 

L17.  Dalhousie  and Sherbrooke  N.,  Lanark 

[18.  Dalton,  Victoria .' 

19.  Darling,  Lanark 

L20.  Darlington,  Durham 

121.  Dawn,  Lambton 

L22.  Delaware,  Middlesex 

[23.  Denbigh,  Ab.  <&  Ash,  Lennox  and  Ad. 

L24.  Derby,  Grey 

[25.  Dereham,  Oxford 

[26.  Dorchester  N . ,  Miadlesex 

[27.  Dorchester  S . ,  Elgin 

[28.  Douro,  Peterborough 

[29.  Dover,  Kent 

[30.  Downie,  Perth 

[31.  Draper,  Muskoka 

[32.  Drummond,  Lanark 

[33.  Drury,  Denison  and  Graham,  Algoma 

L34.  Dumfries  N.,  Waterloo 

[35.  Dumfries  8.,  Brant 

[36.  Dummer,  Peterborough 

L37.  Dungannon,  Hastings 

[38.  Dunn,  Haldimand 

[39.  Dunwich,  El^in 

L40.  Dymond  Nipissing 

L41.  Dysart,  Guilford,  etc.,  Haliburton    . 

L42.  Easthope  N.,  Perth 

L43.  Easthope  S.,  Perth    

[44.  liastnor,  Bruce   

L45.  Edwardsburg,  Grenville 

[46.  Egremont,  Grey 

147.  Ekfrid,  Middlesex 

[48.  Elderslie,  Bruce 

149.  Eldon,  Victoria •. . . 

L50.  Elizabethtown,  Leeds 

L51.  Ellice,  Perth   

152.  Elma,  Perth 

153.  Elmsley  N.,  Lanark 

[54.  Elmsley  S.,  Leeds 

[55.  Elzevir  and  Grimsthorpe,  Hastings  . 
156.  Emily,   Victoria 


o 


8 

08 


$ 
154 
98 
1,334 
1,825 
1.443 
2,695 


1,677 
898 

1,187 

1,650 
9/0 
338 
120 

2,697 
688 
543 
246 
478 


5,233 
897 
438 
2,273 
3,143 
288 
719 


69 

2,831 

306 

389 

628 

5,145 

92 

831 

6,181 


80 


2,978 

1,192 

875 

2,148 

333 

2,070 

11,571 

559 

59 


215 


a  S 

o  o 

5  w 

S  CD 


1,017 

9,079 

14,298 

14,600 

16,277 

19,987 

11,184 

8.597 

6,505 

4,925 

11,500 

14,683 

5,063 

2,000 

1,990 

18,964 

20,262 

8,267 

2,003 

10,817 

27,165 

17,363 

11,296 

8,061 

23,660 

19,424 

2,659 

9,018 

6,520 

10,653 

15,879 

6,800 

2,046 

3,517 

28,622 

1,914 

5,178 

16,701 

10,419 

11,876 

14,844 

12,666 

18,291 

11,126 

13,562 

22,765 

21,293 

23,777 

4,165 

3,591 

3,752 

11,901 


Receipts,  1903. 
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55 

4 

315 

34 
319 

40 
214 
117 

33 

98 
168 

30 


s  > 

c 


I 


I 

o  >- 

&  s 

cq 
$ 


35 


216 
128 


1,000 

4,666 
3,903 


8,573 
6,903 

"379 


203    1,000 

204= 

300 

200 

2,000 

1,551 


14 


1,200 


1,606 
2,000 


6 
42' 

33: 


14 

29 


16,643 


23 

891 

80 

20 


28    1,450 


419 
129 

52 
127 
120 
115 

87! 


310 
352 


1,098 
36 


3,398'      800 

ii,ni 

1,974; 


3,194; 
5,525 


3,130 

•     «      w     *     ■ 

850 


5 


24 
35 


10 

44 

56 

41 

53 

32 

239 

384 

70 

31 

69 

4 

197 

376 

65 

80 

o 

69 

43 

50 


5 


400 
1,700 
1,500 

500 


300 


•2,287 


11,863 


45 

6 

49 

733 

42 


12,100 

400, 

600' 

2,000 

2,033| 

5,633' 


700 


16 
324 
181 

14 
198 


1,100 


1,582, 
3,000; 
6,077. 
8,000 
2,000 


981 
1,144 

'2,666 

"'806 


434, 

920j 
2,000 


BUREAU  OF  INDUSTRIES. 


TOWNSHIP   MUNICIPALITIES,  1903. 

ASSETS  AND  LIABILITIES.  1903  . 


Dieburaements,  1 


£ 

. 

l-i-i 

■3^ 

1 

-    i  .. 

f 

li 

1 

1 

ill 

III 

11 

E'-o 

1 

1 

i'  i 
1    i 

1 

lli 

< 

o 

« 

( 

t 

J 

1 

.      t 

1 

1 

1 

t 

10,277 

562 

210 

1,725 

33 

to 

45 

24! 

24,674 

K5h 

965 

2,96S 

202 

1,5K 

12 

7384 

4,24; 

4,804 

Ill 

21,76* 

952 

l,53t 

3,58t 

3( 

29; 

2,66( 

!4 

23,m 

tV^> 

7a 

2,07f 



36; 

1,425 

1( 

1  IK 

11,316 

10,017 

bVh 
490 

78 

1,674 
610 

25 

792 

17 

i 

971 

11? 

9,70S 

644 

si 

If 

916 

't 

2K 

113 

105 

6,261 
13,026 

261 

155 
297 

1,029 
1,589 

2 
,9 

1,707 
2,492 

t9 
(9 

2- 

9; 

116 

*2,94; 

23,054 

1,244 

367 

4,784 

4o; 

14! 

1,681 

(J 

4.m 

2,417 

490 

14 

!0 

79 

5 

36; 

2,491 

284 

276 

383 

1,157 

183 

3,609 
6,305 

ioo 

14 
462 

305 

193 
4,406 

1,925 

i7 
SI 
17 

t.'l,537 

41,172       997 

8,4(M 

38 

2,964 
181 

fi,9 

155 

13 

2,251 

2K 

4t 

15,666 

m 

24( 

3,296 

1,40( 

to 

17; 

124 

1,07( 

41,15; 

l,.<tf>4 

58( 

5,364 

«( 

4,946 

>4 

.t805 

43i 

25,441 

94( 

6,574 

4,68( 

)] 

l,30f 

m 

12,402 
11,703 

10 

fion 

321 

1,628 

82 

2,364 

17 

1086 

l,12t 

31, 7W 

l,50t 

35 

i.iie 

3,41( 

'{ 

2,60( 

'm 

442 

28,69t 

792 

161 

lO.OOf 

82 

3,992 

l( 

125 

mi 

1,238 

9,873 
7,295 
12,539 
20,463 

451 

37 
214 

973 

.7 

5 

3,016 

718 
96B 

159 
204 

1,132 
4,290 

2,880 
2,672 

19 
[3 

309 

42 

472 

101 

2,957 
4,194 

200 
218 

72 
41 

S 

162 

•4 

'6 

57 

162 

J  I,48f 

47,412 

i.ew 

4i; 

5,nj 

6! 

5,02( 

!5 

2,B4t 

139 

2,447 
7,091 

403 

198 

1,224 

224 

"iiiM 

19 
13 

429 

141 

49E 

25,456 

717 

21< 

4,46( 

21  :- 

3,406 

f 

l.S.'W 

142 

34; 

13,044 

m 

2,571 

t 

471 

122 

21,131 

464 

64( 

90C 

47 

167          i; 

6,01E 

27! 

144 

22 

16,66f 

662 

2fl; 

1,28; 

2,609!       ,...jf 

I4N 

18,310 
20,907 

.    610 
823 

964 
441 

IS 

s 

2,800 
4,610 

6,828 
6,061 

211 

1,406; 

147 

13,773 
33,479 

600 
1,062 

233 

2,421 

226 
125 

.^? 

2,392 
3,236 

4,562 

6,499 

385 

1       2,972 

i 

29,73f 

I,05t 

95{ 

6,835 

4t 

2,92f 

8,325 

1          46t 

160 

402 

32,644 

1,162 

39; 

3,48t 

6,50; 

151 

1,05? 

895 

537 

5.31« 

1(» 

4,73f 

8,46; 

8,273 

1 

4,73f 

31C 

K 



1,13£ 

1,842 

365 

^K^ 

324 

62 

1,047 

12; 

fiflf 

35 
163 

_2S 

3^? 

1,258:       2.10( 

&4 

14,220l       719 

2,590 

4,694 

156 
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THE  REPORT  OF  THE 


No.  28 


STATISTICS    OF   ONTARIO 

RECEIPTS,  DISBURSEMENTS, 


Townships. 


105 .  C!ockbum  Island 

106.  Colbome 

107.  Colchester  N 

108.  Colchester  S 

109.  Collingwood 

110.  Cornwall 

111 .  Cramahe 

112.  Crosby N f 

113.  Crosby  S 

114.  Crowland 

116 .  Culross  

11(5 .  Cumberland 

117 .  Dalhousie  &  Sherbrooke  N . , 

118.  Dalton 

119.  Darling 

120.  Darlington   

121 .  Dawn 

122.  Delaware 

123.  Denbigh,  Ab.  and  Ash 

124.  Derby 

125 .  Dereham 

126.  Dorchester  N 

127.  Dorchester  S 

128 .  Douro   .t 

129.  Dover 

130.  Downie 

131 .  Draper 

132.  Drummond 

133.  Drury,  Denison  and  Graham 

134.  Dumfries  N 

135 .  Dumfries  S 

136 .  Dummer 

137 .  Dungannon 

138.  Dunn 

139 .  Dunwich 

140.  Dymond 

141 .  Dysart,  Guilford,  etc 

142.  Easthope  N 

143.  Easthope  S 

144 .  Eastnor 

146 .  Edwardsburg 

146 .  Ejjn*emont 

147.  Ekfrid  

148.  Elderslie 

149.  Eldon 

150.  Elizabethtown 

161 .  ElHce 

152.  Elma 

153.  ElmsleyN  

154.  Elmsley  S 

156.   Elzevir  and  Grimsthorpe  . . . 
156.  Emilv 


Disbursements,  1903. — Continued. 
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4,502 

2,274 

123 

1,035 


197 
43 


85 
987 


143 

4,923 

196 


140 
3,928 


126 

8,492 

1,077 

90 

180 


290 
90 
51 


2,882 
120 
113 

2,669 


1,161 


230 
2,148 

167 
10,146 


4,792 
3,832 


191 

282 


% 


1,400 


1,530 
3,903 


538 
1,011 


3C0 
200 


1,561 

"so 


3,398 
2,960 
1,974 
126 
1,494 

5,526 


775 
2,236 
1,800 
1,500 

600 


16,181 


600 
2,000 
2,539 
2,336 

714 
1,100 


i 


o 


4  QQ 


*J 


1,682 
3,000 
6,077 
8,000 
2,000 


2,000 


$ 


1,312 

932 

175 

1,060 

16 

1,171 

249 

6 

47 

635 

29 


1 

43 

892 

72 


78 

1,199 

26 

53 

44 

1,942 

397 

14 

48 

106 

31 

342 

24 

9 


681 

86 

27 

326 

67 

1,077 

100 

66 

314 

162 

729 

426 

1,364 

1,963 

11 

1 

416 

141 
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O 


8 

OD 


I 

1 

191 

942 

406 

312 

1,254 

532 

55 

112 

88 

71 

125 

82 

22 

17 

278 

1,195 

120 

24 

177 

165 

684 

203 

162 

306 

241 

44 

40 

150 

920 

219 

195 


38 
320 
157 

97 
872 
749 
228 

97 
163 
483 
120 
781 
863 
159 
280 

79 
3 

16 
173 
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a 

i 

—  "^ 
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1,061 

9,561 

23,811 

23,466 

20,500 

18,194 

10,843 

9,135 

7,837 

5,877 

11,515 

20,780 

8,628 

1,880 

2,385 

19,615 

33,790 

9,198 

2,136 

14,093 

31,900 

23,373 

12,199 

11,074 

28,901 

27,468 

4,653 

9,418 

5,208 

12,329 

17,479 

6,552 

2,737 

3,847 

40,952 

2,361 

5,939 

20,247 

12,976 

18,529 

14,829 

16,779 

19,651 

12,577 

33,205 

27,982 

32,456 

36,392 

4,096 

4,158 

5,100 

13,314 
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189 

716 

868 

4,342 

1,268 

5,186 

472 

882 

1,866 

384 

1,611 

2,274 

1,004 

537 

106 

2,287 

7,382 

1,240 

123 

1,472 

9,253 

2,068 

208 

629 

2,805 

1,241 

434 

455 

2,087 

210 

2,984 

1,151 

220 

347 

6,460 

86 

1,152 

5,211 

68 

2,602 

840 

1,631 

1,256, 

l,196i 

274 

1,756 

188 

4,127 

634 
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1,({26 

1,653 

15,094 

12,860 

284 

3,112 

i,8i(r 

1,888 


J,474 

26$ 

14,293 

191 

13 
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19,270 

3,835 

1,543 


5,100 
906 


56 

4,256 

280 

298 

15,960 

75 

2,173 

$4 

"  1,066 

33 

519 

270 

II 

3,052 

1,174 

■  60 

300 

1.915 

4,336 

"im 

a 
d 

42 

2,687 

1,509 

173 

80 

332 

1,972 
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TOWNSHIP   MUNICIPALITIES.— OwKintied. 
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13  00 


S  *«^ 


10,094 
7,941 


200 


5,000 
6,400 


402 


262 


2,931 

17,877 


6,231 


s 

8 

I 

GO 


735 

1,600 

10,722 

11,687 

2,926 

6,199 

4,715 

5,121 

2,400 

725 

1,448 

7,646 

800 

38 

60 

2,042 

23,769 

1,440 


2,2ii0 

1,802 

1,301 

1,084 

400 

7,167 

806 

1,182 

800 

840 

600 

800 

90 

602 

1,060 

2,909 

1,610 

2,611 

1,100 

215 

3,88?i 


751 
3,711 
3,868 
3,998 
2,383 
14,619 
54,940 

800 

442 
5,060 

329 


3 


5 
& 


I 

2,200 

3,969 

26,679 

28,889 

4,478 

14,497 

6,997 

17,995 

12,207 

2,583 

3,227 

24,213 

1,995 

588 

366 

4,899 

50,421 

6,515 

1,666 

3,672 

-16,111 

14,025 

1,567 

1,327 

25,332 

2,122 

3,789 

1,319 

3,329 

1,866 

3,817 

1,760 

1,344 

1,418 

12,421 

2,665 

4,937 

6,371 

583 

11,333 

23,043 

2,282 

13,370 

5,067 

4,314 

13,057 

16,316 

59,240 

1,514 

774 

7,032 

1,235 


LiAbilities  on  Deoember  31, 1903. 


m 

S   QD   3 

5 


$ 

275 
1,793 
6,153 

6,788 


1,606 

28 

1,335 


1,770 
5,764 

"m 


9,163 
2,238 


207 
4,832 


1 
6,034 


1,007 
1*194 


25 
77 


4,502 
1,699 


1,229 

2,718 


4,606 


3,050 
'49 


C 


II 


31,936 

19,446 

1,426 

17,275 


b 

B 


15,621 
5,700 


1,056 

11,582 

2,000 


815 

27,229 

1,169 


780 
33,204 


132 

31,579 

6,472 

1,080 


500 


5,970 

90 

402 


6,338 
1,266 


6,284 
15,364 


761 
6,110 
2,443 
3,873 
7,000 
14,364 
51,121 


2,060 
1,809 


4,000 
6,404 


3,821 


2,000 


1,450 


297 
1,713 


600 


423 


133 
6,633 
2,500 


9,000 


200 
434 
920 


S 

i 


69 

100 

6,987 

6,028 

130 

1,021 

75 

55 


297 
3,153 


199 


185 
9,602 


10 
10,646 


116 

318 

4,905 

140 


27 
125 


23 

685 


606' 

2,116 

145 


1,598 


100 
20 


962 


Si 

3 

o 


I 

344 

1,893 

43,076 

36,262 

1,656 

26,306 

103 

20,832 

5,700 

1,770 

1,363 

22,499 

2,000 

308 


1,000 

46,884 

4,867 


997 

43,860 

4,832 

413 

2,164 

41,618 

6,612 

2,037 


1,721 
725 

5,970 
116 
502 


11,525 

1,689 

1,699 

6,284 

739 

24,342 

5,363 

761 

12,314 

2,443 

3,973 

10,070 

23,364 

62,132 

200 

434 

2,980 

1,809 


V5 


105 
106 
107 
108 
109 
110 
111 
112 
113 
114 
115 
116 
117 
118 
119 
120 
121 
122 
123 
124 
125 
126 
127 
128 
129 
130 
131 
132 
133 
134 
135 
136 
137 
138 
139 
140 
141 
142 
143 
144 
145 
146 
147 
148 
149 
150 
1J>1 
152 
153 
154 
155 
156 
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Township  Municipalities  and  Ck)untie8 
in  which  located. 


157.  Emo,  Rainy  River 

158.  Enniskillen,  Lambton 

159.  Ennismore,  Peterborough 

160.  Eramosa,  Wellington 

161.  Eria,  Wellington 

162.  Ernesto wn,I^nnox  and  Addington. . 

163.  Esquesing,  Halton 

164.  Essa,  Simcoe 

166.  Etobicoke,  York 

166.  Euphemia,  Lambton 

167.  Euphrasia,  Grey 

168.  Faraday,  Hastings 

169.  Fenelon,  Victoria 

170.  Ferris,  Nipissing 

171.  Finch,  Stormont 

172.  Fitzroy,  Carleton 

173.  Flamboro  E. ,  Wentworth 

174.  Flamboro,  W.,  Wentworth 

175.  Flos,  Simcoe 

176.  Foley,  Parry  Sound 

177.  Fredericksburg  N . ,  Lennox  and  Add . 

178.  Fredericksburg S.,  Lennox  and  Add. 

179.  Fullarton,  Perth 

180.  Gainsborough,  Lincoln * 

181.  Gal  way  and  Cavendish,  Peterborough 

182.  Garafraxa  E.,  Dufferin 

183.  Garafraxa  W.,  Wellington 

184.  Georgina,  York '.. 

185.  Glamorgan,  Haliburton  

186.  GlanfoiS,  Wentworth 

187.  Glenelg,  Grey   

188.  Gloucester,  Carleton 

189.  Goderich,  Huron 

190.  Gordon,  Manitoulin 

191.  Gosfield  N.,  Essex 

192.  Gosfield  S.,  Essex 

193.  Groulbourn,  Carleton 

194.  Gower  N.,  Carleton 

195.  Gower  S.,  Grenville 

196.  Grantham,  Lincoln   

197.  Grattan,  Renfrew 

198.  Greenoch,  Bruce 

199.  Grey,  Huron 

200.  Griffith  and  Matawatchan,  Renfrew  . 

201.  Grimsby  N.,  Lincoln 

202.  Grimsby  S.,  Lincoln 

203.  Guelph,  Wellington 

204.  Gwillimbury  E.,  York 

205.  Gwillimbury  N.,  York 

206.  Gwillimbury,  W.,  Simcoe 

207.  Hagarty,  Jones,  etc.,  Renfrew 

208.  Hagerman,  Parry  Sound 


oi 


a 

2 

s 

I 


51 

6,641 

156 

579 

756 

1 

2,354; 

893! 

8,582! 

126 

638 

75 

794 

607 

30 

1,662 

172 

500 

7,186 

544 

170 

155 

1,441 

225 

126 

916 

785 

538 

72 

2,162 

1,958 

243 

3,307 

1,141 

639 

94 

1,991 

1,445 

997 


1,258 
478 
181 
19 
203 
893 


2,182! 
535' 
9191 


Receipts,  1903. 


•5  8 
s  ^ 

^    00 


272 


$ 

3,137 

31,787 

3,469 

12,574 

15,014 

15,636' 

15,857 

14,625; 

22,698 

9,519 

14,506 

4,135 

9,046 

2,084 

16,589 

10,048 

13,573 

12,023 

18,384 

1,586 

6,902 

5,666 

14,327 

9,131 

1,506 

9,652 

10,361 

6,061 

1,842 

6,971 

8,898 

26,270 

10,425 

2,189 

13,187 

14,957 

10.730 

10,158 

2,634 

10,926 

2,517 

12,790 

14,607 

1,447 

8,816 

8,271 

9,955 

12,617 

5,761 

10,508 

5,518 

1,368 


If 

82 


195 
80 


is 


2 

a 


aa  O  0 

S5.5  2 


I 


152 
130 

20 
115 
150 
588 
102 

24 
224 

32 


a 


|: 


I 

a 


•2| 

1* 

2  o 


1,309 
614 


14 


9,475 

487 


3,235 


409 
63 
218 
198 
215 
137 


87 


58 
41 
24 
57 
377 


198 


300 


6 
11 
28i 
52 

104 
10 

117 
1 

144 
78 


2,776 


67 
7,607 


918 


137 

58 

153 

68 


230 
24 


2,000 
2,658 


100 


1,073 
1,877 


550:  1,936 
...'  1,500 
...I  1,000 
30 
...,  400 
300 
9,465 
500 


38 

511 

50 


121 
37 


364 
20 
40 


364 
118 
440 


1,383 
2,200 


6,375 
300{ 


1,500 

3,930 

300 


8001 
3,727 
1,750 

300 


46 


297 


20 


672 
508 


2,000 

3,002 

200 


1,300 
2,000 


600 
3,611 


40 


184 


a 
o 


CD 

o 


2 


S 


PQ 


7,805 


-  •  ■  • 


400 


700 


22,664 
7,100 


10,541 
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TOWNSHIP   MUNICIPALITIES. 


ASSETS  AND  LIABILITIES,  1908. 


Disbureements,  1903. 


o 

Of 

s 


oc 


490 


15 


23 

11 

25 

325 

17 

118 

212 

154 

16 

1,008 

56 

389 

♦2,707 

17 

23 

48 


6671 

82| 

391 

231 

651 

41 

1321 

40' 

193 

217 

537 


1 1,480 

370 

230 

85 

2 

225 

'    '*46 

1 4,61 5 

34 

776 

119 

179 

278| 

41 

'"376 
278 


5 

& 
•vN 

S 


3 
o 

H 


CD 

8 

G 
03 

If 
O 


OQ    w 

*  S' 
B 
8 


$ 

4,692 
47,417 

3,625 
13,334 
15,900 
26,228 
20,701 
15,693 
37,914 
11,264 
16,286 

5,076 
10,426 

3,007 
27,501 
12,329 
14,390 
17,620 
28,052 

2,290 

7,241 

5,858 
22,897 

9,738 

2,023 
12,091 
16,141 

6,961 

2,087 

9,861 
11,926 
30,874 
16,719 

3,636 
38,345 
24,667 
16,445 
14,768 

3,643 
11,314 

3  776 
14,825 
39,926 

1.500 
10,733 
10,020 
16,475 
18,396 

6,368 
11,427 

6,442 

1,942 


I 

461 
1,727 
235 
713 
721 
653 
1,000 
1,006 
1,798 
555 
750 
327 
497 
640 
724 
931 
672 
.814 
993 
298 
360 
247 
665 
362 
191 
555 
632 
356 
230 
454 
748 
2,036 
607 
270 
809 
694 
767 
604 
249 
647 
310 
687 
76€fl 
216 
437 
43^ 
827 
686 
421 
694 
416 
213 


& 


235 
1,557 

37 
325 
185 
202 
357 
207 
1,411 
302 
778 
248 
246 
129 
704 
642 
227 
406 
832 

87 
130 

68 
189 
104 

45 
189 
237 
214 

69 
145 
272 
644 
206 
124 
707 
519 
112 
149 
136 
137 

29 
925 
239 
190 

98 
168 
275 
311 
131 
146 
175 

93 


990 
8,644 

279 
2,965 
1,944 
2,111 
2,284 
2,443 
7,274 
2,363 
2,131 

841 
1,513 
54 
1,532 
2,915 
1,463 
2,369 
2,932 

240 
1,764 

610 
8,121 
1,691 

204 
1,968 
3,294 
1,063 

132 

312 
2,132 
5,510 
3,867 

319 
1,906 
3,311 
3,638 
2,481 

531 

974 

247 
2,002 
2,383 
23 
2,364 
1,622 
2,644 
2,901 

586 
1,239 

436 

177 


.2  a 

gE 
Q  ■ 


70 


135 


250 


240 
100 


476 


19 


512 

ao 

70 

14 

182 

698 

228 

87 

96 

233 


109 

15 

76 

50 

163 

405 

96 

130 

240 

20 

36 


7 

9 

5 

42 

63 

48 

280 

82 

7 

47 

209 

14 

60 

99 

30 

18 

7 

79 
40 


67 
36 

100 
77 
39 

196 

50 

5 


G 
G 
O 

O 


P-i 


$ 


3,063 
1,219 
3,172 
6,212 
6,938 
3,419 
3,974 
3,140 
1,629 
2,466 
259 
1,718 


1,205 
2,236 
4,149 
3,793 

2,878 


2,031 
2,463 
3,453 
2,200 

302 
1,724 
3,211 
1,274 

194 
2,875 
1,344 
4,018 
2,205 


o  ^;  «  o 


1,194 
1,648 
2,386 
1,712 

747 
3,913 

643 
2,267 
2,216 


2,281 
1,369 
2,907 
2,743 
1,414 
2,938 
488 


$ 

1,490 
10,704 
1,480 
6,320 
7,123 
6,233 
7,643 
6,870 
7,837 
4,416 
6,869 
2,916 
4,690 
1,327 
5,341 
4,190 
4,505 
4,634 
6,616 

605 
2,466 
2,316 
4,000 
4,506 
1,162 
4,377 
2,683 
2,933 

788 
2,887 
4,421 
9,991 
4,469 
1,125 
3,891 
5,726 
5,019 
4,222 
1,275 
3,446 
1,802 
6,557 
6,475 

748 
2,445 
3,843 
4,150 
6,614 
3,161 
6,077 
3,635 
1,093 


M 
u 

O 

SP 

c 


$ 

8,079 


57 


7,622 


112 
195 


738 


612 


494 


10,239 
3,383 


1,684 
102 


8,156 


1,827 


'd 

G 

08 

G 


5 

G 

B 


5 


^ll 


> 

G 
.^  O  oS 


9,476 
385 


3,296 


130 
131 


27 


300 


40 


600 


1,381 


74 
16,215 


2,154 
2,658 


34 


o 
525 


167 
158 
159 
160 
161 
162 
163 
164 
165 
166 
167 
168 
169 
170 
171 
172 
173 
174 
175 
176 
177 
178 
189 
180 
181 
182 
183 
184 
185 
186 
187 
188 
189 
190 
191 
192 
193 
194 
195 
196 
197 
198 
199 
200 
201 
202 
203 
204 
205 
206 
207 
208 


^Township's  share  of  sale  of  road  to  couBty.  t^ncludlng  $947  premium 

tTnclnding  $4,473  from  other  numVipnlUirs  a«  «5hnro  o'  debt. 


on  debentures  sold. 
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Townships. 


57. 

[58. 

159. 

160. 

[61. 

[62. 

[63. 

[64. 

[65. 

[66. 

167. 

[68. 

[69. 

70. 

.71. 

72. 

[73. 

74. 

[75. 

76. 

[77. 

[78. 

.79. 

[80. 

[81. 

[82. 

l83. 

84. 

[85. 

[86. 

[87. 

[88. 

[89. 

[90. 

[91. 

L92. 

[93. 

[94. 

195. 

[96. 

[97. 

[98. 

[99. 

200. 

201. 

202. 

203. 

204. 

205. 

206. 

207. 

208. 


Disbursements,  1903. — Continued. 


Aspets  on 


Si 

is 

a 


$ 

137 
6,994 


270 
66 


Emo 

Enniskillen 

Ennismore 

Enunoea 

Erin 

Erneetown 

Esquesing 

Essa 140 

Etobicoke 4,023 

110 
117 
229 
100 
79 
1,196 


219 
142 


Euphemia 
Euphrasia  . . 

Faraday 

Fenelon 

Ferris 

Finch 

FitzToy 

Flamboro  E 
Flamboro  W 

Floe !  1,682 

Foley 

Fredericksburg  N 

Fredericksburg  S 

Fullarton 

Gainsborough 

Galway  and  Cavendish 

Garafraxa  E 467 

Garafraxa  W 

Georgina 

Glamorgan 

Glanford 

Glenelg 

Gloucester 

Groderich 

Gordon   

Gobfield  N 

GosfieldS 

Gfoulboum   

Gower  N 

Gower  S 

Grantham 

Grattan 

Greenoch 

Grey 

Griffith  and  Matawatchan 

Grimsby  N |      249 

Grimsby  S ;      594 

Guelph 

Gwillimbury  E 

G^illimbury  N  

Gwillimbury  W  ... 
Hagarty,  Jones,  etc 
Hagerman   

6a  B.  I.  (Ill) 


c 

Eg 

o 


I'd 

C  C 


i,a5o 


1,000 


1,936 
1,500 
1,000 


400 

24 

7,813 


2,733: 
2,200; 


4,875 
300 


1,500 

3,930; 

300! 


1,490 
2651 


800 
5,448 
1,750 


8,541 
3,445 


614 


96 

150 

1,255 


3,000 
2,800 


1,300 
2,000 


600 
2,602 


4// 


340 


18i 
36| 
38 


85 

1,118 

73 

42 

188 

32 

41 

965 


63 
1,372 


187 
5 


182 
70 
15 
21 


11 

749 

65 

89 

1,045 

1,020 

168 

386 


25 

59 

1,178 


149 

221 

9 


171 


5 


Interes 
advai 
debei 

1 

132 

$ 

127 

1,270 

610 

:35 

96 

76 

208 

383 

139 

708 

106 

179 

68 

99 

128 

270 

442 

266 

391 

53 

4 

44 

46 

179 

411 

25 

52 

133 

85 

391 

136 

226 

372 

52 

8 

897 

372 

264 

86 

25 

157 

223 

397 

265 

140 

316 

108 

807 

246 

149 

309 

220 

20 


V 


55  .i>4 


4,692^ 

43,160 

3,430! 

12,669 

15,581 

26,106 

16,219 

14,092 

32,6271 

11,106 

14,554 

5,076 

9,303 

2,577 

27,447 

11,406 

11,445 

15,750 

19,980 

1,364 

7,085 

.  5,797 

22,442 

9,579 

1,936 

11,023 

14,707 

6,500 

2,030 

7,632 

10,234 

30,874; 

13,493 

2,582 

24,437 

23,132 

15,214 

13,368 

3,095 

9,292 

3,282 

14,487 

39,179 

1,317 

10,233 

8^3 

16,475 

16,236 

5,901 

10,599 

6,442 

1,620 


c 


$ 


4,2571 

195, 

665 

319; 

122 

4,482 

1,601 

5,287 

158 

1,732 


1,123 

430 

54 

923 

2,945 

1,770' 

8,072 

926 

206 

61 

455 

159 

87 

1,068 

484 

461 

57 

2,229 

1,692 


3,226 

1,054 

13,908 

1,535 

1,231 

1,400 

548 

2,022 

494 

338 

747 

183 

500 

1,027 

'  "2,160 
467 

828 


322 


$ 

2,3«7 
31,157 
1,201 
7,935 
2,536 
3,78,H 

404 

362 
3,210 
4,714 
1,347 
3,455 
.3,715 
2,155 
2,690 
7,029 
4,157 
1,677 
2,328 

270 
2,396 
2,740 

106 
1,336 
1,745 


7,899 

20 

1,490 


24,500 

61 

484 

10,189 

10,586 

3,211 

2,164 

733 

837 

1,194 

1,798 

2,977 

352 

1,709 

335 

8,447 

lOO 

45 

816 

1,352 

1.069 
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TOWNSHIP    MUNI C IP ALITI ES— rVj«//mW. 


ASSETS  AND  LIABILITIES,  IW^.—i^fntinwd. 


De<!emlM*r31,  1903. 


^1 

3  g 


.5  O  ee 
CO 


74 
15,215 


14,660= 
12,974 1 


1,770 


8 


$ 

1,000 
23,310 


1,960 

1,693 

60 

300 


200 
252 

640 


o 


$ 


3,387 

58,724 

1,396 

8,612 

3,473 

28,011 

44,509 

3,338 

36,493 

5,801 

3,079 

4,874 

5,663 

3,477 

10,630 

8,752 

9,002 

22,011 

16,361 

1,705 

6,682 

4,865 

1,361 

1,728 

1,832 

1,129 

9,109 

7211 

1,783 

10,889 

3,117 

36,106 

10,344 

2,138 

29,844 

12,367 

12,681 

13,345 

1,281 

2,921 

2,532 

2,768 

20,591 

635 

4,169 

3,055 

23,167 

15,534 

512 

1,844 

3,374 

2,031 


Liabilities  on  December  31,  1903. 


5  aS  5 


6 


1,545 

1,957 

897 

6,827 


2,106 


4,991 
2,266 

225 
2,600 
3,276 

453 
2,039 
3,376 
3,975 

560 
6,448 

508 
1,261 
1,361 


361 
975 
113 

7,578 


760 


15,465 

2,672 

700 

1,369 

1,925 

2,435 

1,712 

778 

256 

726 

861 

467 

418 

2,511 


2,943 


714 


be 


If 

Q 


$ 

2,040 
25,710 


540 


1,375 
19,130 


SB 


259 


388 

3,386 

700 

652 

28,700 


1,548 


30 


700 

6,905 

500 


25,911 


2,288 


2,100 


m 

P 
© 

C 


3,247 


2091 


11,867 
1,885 


40,053 
24,417 


7,229 


3,779 
"366 


1,317 
204 


404 

501 

37,921 


2,227i 
3,673| 


3,634 
1,851 


3,233! 


214 


1,469 


285! 
3' 


363 

105 

277 

1,215 


340 

284 

306 

2,903! 


20 
62 


283 


53 
269 


75 


16,090 
6,247 
1,211 


100 


91} 
85' 
73j 
6O; 
30' 
240 


50 


S 


eS 


o 


6 


o,o44 

29,136 

897 

7,112 

543 

2,106 

353 

1,480 

24,398 

5,029 

613 

6,356 

4,260 

2,111 

40,547 

3,876 

3,975 

2,848 

32,359 

508 

1,261 

1,381 

2,100 

423 

975 

3,360 

7,861 


1,022 
269 


31,186 
4,557 
1,000 

67,512 

32,589 
4,963 
9,146 
778 
366 
1,130 
1,453 

38,473 
491 
4,798 
3,703 
6,817 
1,851 


3,447, 
764. 


167 

158 

159 

160 

161 

162 

163 

164 

166 

166 

167 

168 

169 

170 

171 

172 

173 

174 

176 

176 

177 

178 

179 

180 

l&l 

182 

183 

184 

186 

186 

187 

188 

189 

190 

191 

192 

193 

194 

196 

196 

197 

198 

199 

200 

201 

202 

203 

204 

206 

20s 

207 

208 
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THE  REPORT  OF  THE 


No.  28 


STATISTICS    OF    ONTARIO 


RECEIPTS,  DISBURSEMENTS, 


Township 

Municipalities  and  Counties 
in  which  located. 


209.  Haldimand,  Northumberland 

210.  Hallam,   Algoma 

211.  Hallo  well,  Prince  Edward 

212.  Hamilton,  Northumberland 

213.  Harvey,  Peterborough 

214.  Harwich,  Kent 

215.  Hawkesbury,  E.,  Prescott 

216.  Hawkesbury,  W.,  Prescott ; 

217.  Hay,  Huron j 

218.  Head,  Clara  and  Maria,  Renfrew  . . . 

219.  Hibbert,  Perth 

220.  Hillier,  Prince  Edward 

221.  Hilton,  Algoma 

222.  Himsworth,  N.,  Parry  Sound. 

223.  Himsworth,  S.  Parry  Sound 

224.  Hinchinbrooke,  Frontenac 

225.  Holland,  Grey 

226.  Hope,  Durham 

227.  Horton,  Renfrew 

228.  Houghton,  Norfolk 

229.  Howard,  Kent 

230.  Howe  Island,  Frontenac 

231 .  Howick,  Huron 

232.  Howland,  Bidwell&Sheg.,  Manito'n 

233.  HuUett,  Huron 

234 .  Humberstone,  Welland 

235 .  Humphrey,  Parry  Sound    

236 .  Hung^erford,  Hasting?    

237 .  Huntingdon,  Hastings 

238.  Huntley,  Carleton 

239 .  Huron,  Bruce 

240.  Innisfil,  Simcoe  

241 .  Jocelyn,  Algoma  

242.  Johnston,  fiirbutt,  etc.,  Algoma 

243.  Jolv,  Parry  Sound 

244 .  Kaladar  and  Ang. , Len'  x  &  Addington 

245 .  Keewatin,  Rainy  River 

246.  Kennebec,  Frontenac 

247 .  Kenyon,  Glengarry ^ . . . 

248.  Keppel,  Grey   . . .'. 

249 .  Kincardine,  JBnice 

250.  King,  York 

251 .  Kingston;  Frontenac 

252 .  Kinloss,  Bruce   

253.  Kitley,  Leeds 

254.  Laird,  Algoma 

255 .  Lanark,  Lanark 

256.  Lancaster,  Glengarry 

257 .  Lavant,  Lanark 

258.  Laxton,  Digby  &  Ix)ngford,  Victoria. 

259.  Leeds  and  Lansdowne  Front,  Leeds. 

260 .  Leeds  and  Lansdowne  Rear,  Leeds . . 


Receipts,  1903. 


c<i 


a 

8 

a 

13 


$ 

1,592 

1,405 

565 

676 


4,604 

1,246 

2,904 

146 

216 

2,818 

275 

472 

715' 

1,4181 

680 

405 

352, 

919 


4,357 
355 

2,831 

616 

69 

1,291 
653 


79 
2,513 
2,091 
2,466 


910 

70 

474 


275 


1,715 


I 


6,431 

2,553 
295 
663 
896 

2,094 
217 
495; 
120 

1,6111 


■il 

5  ^ 

^   go 


0) 

c  s 

82 


16,290 

2,153 

11,2791 

16,857 

4,514 

27,979 

12,882 

7,510 

17,639 

1,163 

13,790 

7,109 

1,428 

1,773 

•  4,257 

4,957 

11,463 

12,673 

4,054 

8,249 

21,197 

1,627 

17,877 

2,832 

15,690 

10,525 

1,866 

11,448 

7,867 

9,625 

16,044 

18,137 

2,5a5 

3,617 

850 

2,903 

7,379 

3,172 

14,036 

14, 199 

11,677 

24,145; 

14,792 

8,720 

10,(»04 

1,397 

5,991 

14,328 

1,773; 

2,427 

15,160 

10,103 


no  © 

-  C3  a 

OQ   C  C 

35 


127 
280 

44 
148 

17 
304 
208 

50 
178 
140 

94 

31 

65 
102 
229 

54 
187 

65 
6 

27 

38 


2 


23 
443 

23 
307 
162 

24 
382 
141 

67 

1S8 

8 

14 
277 

40 


112 
94 


73  X 

C 

U       > 

C 


100 


28 


I 

S3 


©CI 


o 


o 


<^    IS 

®  1= 


c  0 


i 


2.000 . . . . 


1,260 
'3.935 


71 
49 


2,000 
1,850 


82 


1,500!      5^ 

600} 

1,5001 

1,200    1,711 


1171 

111 

6: 


250 


5001. 
100! 


1,890 


50 


....  1  200| 

!  700i 

!  1,0501 

!    1,563  955! 


54 


101 


i    1,550 


1,962 


84 

32 

70    5,059 
299 

95 
199 

20 

97 
258 
125 


4,287       365,   2,800    1,300 
""36!"  2^566! 


1,083 


9 


1,761 


27 

83 

11 

4 


1,947 

"566 
982 

"266 
700 
101  >i 


1,200 

3,i96 
"756 


787 


60 1,684 

28 135 

I  1,100 

11     1,8001  3,500 

...!         89 
31 


372 


4,587 


16 


1,900 


1,032         93 


3,300 
!      116    1,000 


a50 
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TOWNSHIP   MUNICIPALITIES. 


ASSETS  AND  LIABIUTIES  1903. 


8 
i 

1 

.9 


88 


730 

184 

39 

166 


884 
683 


1,059 
519 

7 
44 

i 

99i 

239; 

*  5,629 

67 

70 

'  *  'so 

*235; 

79 

24 

55 

256 

"*6i2 
192 

"'"26 
19 
292 
456, 
155 
407 
20 
301 
22 
160; 
3941 
17 
20| 
14! 

2 

66 

24 

227 


8 
£ 

3 

O 

H 


Disbursemente,  1903. 


si  I 

5g8 


$ 

20,125 

3,838 

14,618 

19,886 

4,570 

35,130 

14,936 

12,848 

22,899 

1,519 

23,953 

8,445 

2,078 

2,634 

6,104 

6,392 

13,204 

15,847 

10,712 

9,893 

27,725 

1,982 

29,624 

3,480 

23,659, 

13,277 

2,638' 

13,649 

9,423 

12,735 

20,014| 

25,959 

2,716 

6,003 

1,039 

3,692i 

9,065 

•  3,625 

21,081 

16,259 

13, 102 

29,860 

21,6131 

11,7651 

10,826 

2,088^ 

6,931; 

19,449 

2,032 

4,113 

18,716 

13,151 


M  g  C 

O 


1,060 
293 
346 

1,010 
358 

1,672 
479 
327 
566 
264 
667 
335 
244 
266 
528 
335 
759 
883j 
331 1 
504 

1,250 
115' 
977i 
3251 
772 
675 
254 
7-10 
549! 
930' 
753 

1,212: 
3101 
2621 
202 
397 
535 
343 
455' 

1,009 
548 

1,220 
583! 

600; 

501. 
197 
407 
905 
297 
341 
720 
598 


> 
o 


846 
221 
334 
309 

93 
496 
702 
137 
325 

33j 

891 
139 
127i 

87- 
2201 
147 
253 
327 1 
1241 
205 
274 

42= 
122 

57 
191 1 
398 

93, 
448' 
139, 
2581 
320 
777, 
230 

951 

41' 
175 
491 

50 
407 
177 
288 
523 
287 
122 
210 

77 

199 

1,176 

46 
110 
399 
140 


QQ 

& 

ed 

O 


2,875 
1,107 
2,037 
4,531 

513 
5,974 
1,385 
2,071 
5,736, 
4 
3,299 
1,217 

479, 

1681 

465i 

727i 
1,286 
2,076; 

438| 
2,736 
5,177 

114 
3,974 

326 
5,797 
1,511 

514 
1,071 

350 
1,779 
4,006 
2,535 

136 

640 
82 

442 
1,395 

362 
2,811 
3,404 
2,201 
7,306 
1,296 
2,249 
2,062 

313 

604 
4,350 
99 
1,514 
5,809 
2,025 


o 


08 


18 


250, 
73! 


25! 
125 


38 

166 


24 


00 1 


$ 

306 

23 

432 

249. 


819 


11 

73 

9 

58 

344 

4 


19 

43! 

196 

744  i 

55i 

52 

367 


53 

56i 
10 

61 

139 

149i 

25' 

471 
49 
15 


135 

39 

152 

150 

5, 

175 

220 

51 

17 

5 

10; 

63 


30 
391 
23 


> 
9 


c 


5=  oS  d 
o^  ^  o 

S  o  o  3 


2,4391 
3,157i 

522 
6,151 
1,904 

891 
2,068 

100 
3,470 
1,452 


1,028 

1,829. 

3,572 
840, 
514' 

3,9931 
505 

2,547 


2,862 
2,972; 


4,154 
1,709 
1,756' 
2,933 
4,202 


414 


456 
1,472; 
1,820 
2,574 
5,232 
7,046 
1,945 
1,766 


1,495 

2,50<3 

207 

218' 


1,321 


o 


.3 


$ 


1,828 


108 
2,711 


■If 

P4  9)  go 


2,253 


7,392 
1,000 
5,201 
7,323 
1,771 
10.057 
8,105 
2,338 
6,405 

780 
3,839 
4.000 

494 
1,118 
3,046 
2,669 
5,852 
5,746 
2,288 
3,417 
6,190 

790 
8,397 
1,938 
5,962 
4,379 

873 
6,492 
5,739 
3,905 

6,848i 

7,009    2,676 

1,189  

2,5651 

395! 

1,737 


$ 


o 


859' 


35i 


2,432 ' 

"166  ""5,3i2' 
'4,i84 


64 

772 


2,853i 

67i 


3,260 
1,948 
7,8461    2,010 


7,685 
5,791 
10,693 
5,470 
4,120 
4,475 
739 
3,278 
7,571 
1,134 
1,422 
6,330 
4,950 


152 


209i 
222; 

67 


22 


209 
210 
211 
212 
213 
214 
216 
216 
217 
218 
219 
220 
221 
222 
223 
224 
225 
226 
227 
228 
229 
230 
231 
232 
233 
234 
235 
236 
237 
238 
239 
240 
241 
242 
243 
244 
245 
246 
247 
248 
249 
250 
251 
252 


668 


254 
255 
256 
257 
258 
259 
260 


*lDclndiDg  $5,625  from  Dominion  Government,  refund  railway  lx)nu8. 
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RECEIPTS.  DI8BUB8EMKKTS, 


Disbursements,  1 903 — Conibmed. 


T 


Townships. 


$•2 


c 


$ 


(fi 


$ 

1,025 


2.000 
1,850 
64 
1,500 
1,400 
1,913 
1,2001 


209.  Haldimand 59 

210.  Hallam 158j 

211.  Haliowell I 

212.  Hamilton | 

213.  Harvey 156 

214.  Harwich 3,345 

215.  Hawkesbury,  ¥. 200; 

216.  Hawkesbury,   W 1,297 

217.  Hay 2,045 

218.  Head,  Clara  and  Maria 

219.  Hibbert 1,2^5 

220.  Hillier 

221 .  Hilton 

222.  Himsworth,  N 193 

223.  Himsworth,   S 504 

224 .  Hinchinbrooke  . . 

225.  Holland 

226.  Hope 690 

227.  Horton   

228.  Houghton 261 

229.  Howard    1,362 

230.  Howe  Island 

231 .  Howiok 459 

232.  Howland,  Bid  well  and  Sheg.       100 

233.  HuUett 718 

234.  Humberstone   622 

235.  Humphrey 168: 

236.  Hungerford I 

2:^7.  Huntingdon 217 

238.  Huntlev   636 

239.  Huron  . , 576 

240.  Innipfil    862 

241 .  Jocelvn 

242.  Johnston,  Trirbutt,  etc 100 

243.  Joly 

244.  Kaladar  and  Angle^^ea 

245.  Keewatin Olli       2,155 

246 .  Kennebec j 

247.  Kenyon 6621       3,215 

248.  Keppel    382'  135: 

249.  Kincardine 57        1,127 

250.  King    174,       3,500; 

251 .  KingHton 

252.  KinloFs 130 

253.  Kitlev 372 

254.  Lairrf 140' 

255.  I^nark 252 

256.  Lancaster 212,       1,900 

257 .  levant i 

258 .  Ijixton,  Digby  and  Lonstford 

259.  Jjcedn  and  Laiisdowne  Front j       4,500 

2H0.  I..ee<ln  and  I^nwlowne  Ri^&v. I       1 ,000 


22 

1541 

36 

29! 

28! 
460 

78 
617 
343 


15 
549 
200 


346 


457 

234 

43 

74 


36 

7 

(U 

26 

82 


251 

140, 

264 


OQ 

a 

8 


i 

00 


I 

512 

117i 

1,272 

461 

354 

1,291 

392 

556 

514 

17 

*1,411, 

24 

54 

77, 

2731 

218' 

1,046| 

430 

11 

132' 

701 


132i 
252 

49! 
689 

591 
4181 

36| 
417| 
917i 
114| 
176; 
IO2I 

lOJ 
344; 
137 
117 
tl,395 
212 
165 
752 
213 
110 
157 

'""'iii 

3(55 

00, 

52! 

208! 

30' 


5 

c 

i 

|;= 


$ 

14,115 

3,073 

14,097 

18,919 

3,859; 

33,593 

14,645 

10,266 

22,845 

1,207 

16,967 

8,097 

1,590 

2,033 

5,414 

6,131 

12,364 

15,847 

4,087 

9,732 

22,034 

1,566 

26,009 

3,099 

23,619 

12,117 

2,199 

13,649 

8,925: 

10,343 

17,534 

23,119 

2,2231 

4,370; 

967! 

3,509' 

9,065 

3,315j 

21,081! 

15,682 

12  866 

29,649i 

15,137 

9,363 

9,56 

1,535 

6,286; 

19,185 

1,838' 

3,938,' 

18,145 

11,019; 


7' 


o 


6,986 
348 
488 
601 
690 
261 
840 


6,625 
161 

5,691 
416 

3,615 
381 
140 

1,160 
439 


498 
2,392 
2,480 
2,840 

493 

1,633 

72 

183 

310 


677 

236 

211 

6,476 

2,402 

1,259 

553 

646 

194 

175 

571 

2,132 


on 


£ 

«s 

c 

08 

£ 

X 

* 

ai 

PQ 

H 

$ 

$ 

6,010 

950 

766 

715 

521 

230 

967 

2,041 

711 

1,600 

1,637 

4,49S 

291 

607 

2,582 

64 

i.2b« 

312 

993 

2,575 
769 
1.56:^ 
56:^ 
1,334 
3,334 
1,19H 

ija^ 

2,249 
255 

1,301' 
236 

>     •     m     •     ■    • 

1,396 

471 

7,436 

3,9-34 

1,353 

835 

993 

170 

1,387 

502 

1,187 

1,712 

2,559 

4,388 

8,366 

2,340 

1,920 

5.664 

ft 
-•> 

87!i 

933 

- ,  I  <  •> 

89 

32l» 
3f« 


*lm-ludinff  11,312  rebate  of  wmiily  rati'  to  rate-payers. 

tlncliHliiiK  $''*'*  B<»anl  (»l"  Health  expenses  ;  an<l  $754  paid  to  other  municipAlitie»  as  share  of  deM. 
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TOWNSHIP    MUNICIPALITIES— ( bniiuueiL 

ASSETS  AND  LIABIUTIES,  }WS.—  Qmiinved. 


December  31^  1903. 


r3  50 

S  c 

fc<  5  ft, 

-^5  5 
.=  o  3 

CO 


$ 


63i 


8591 


220 


30,840 
360 


9,657 
i,722; 


2,853 
395 


149 
1,6071 

201 
39,253 
l,a50 


5,469 
I 

4,150i 


QQ 

s 

2 

C 


2.915 
3,330 
2,006 
2,082 
374 
9,427 
1,929 
9,803 
2,023 


1,025; 
2,000 
1,445 
1,119 
2,110 
1,000; 
360l 
600 
1,2751 
5,314 
6,007 

'  I 


2,130 
333 


5,371, 
930' 
3,000 
2, 153 
1,439 
3,442 
1,447 
1,115 
2,;i50 


354 

389 

600 

282 

1,277 

639 

1,975 

1,650 

1,383 

2,000 

1,330 

1,800 

638 


00 


5 


$ 


5,1501 


9,875 
4,810 
2,757 
5,153 
2,685 

15,462 
2,827 

12,385 
4,204 
1,305 
8,011 
2,348 
4,728 
2,489 
4,363 
1,824 
2,534 

34,774 
9,456i 
6,663 

13,947, 
J  671' 

16,704 

950 

1,862 

7,927 

1,840' 

10,436 
6,575 
5,184 
6,757 
8,133 
2,173- 
5,370 
574 
1,724 
2,101 
3,469 
4,819 

11,917 
3,416 

43,359 

15,440 
3,793: 
3,331, 
2,2621 
3,379; 
3,675 
283; 
5,644 
6,043 
6,647 


Liabilities  on  December  31,  1903. 


209 
210 
211 
212 
213 
214 
215 
216 
217 
218 
219 
220 
221 
222 
223 
224 
225 
226 
227 
228 
229 
230 
231 
232 
233 
234 
235 
236 
237 
238 
239 
240 
241 
242 
243 
244 
245 
246 
247 
248 
249 
250 
251 
252 
253 
254 
255 
266 
257 
258 
259 
260 
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STATISTICS    OF  ONTARIO 


RECEIPTS.  DISBURSEMENTS, 


Township 

Municipalities  and  Counties 
in  which  located. 


261 .  Limerick^  Hastings 

262.  'Lindsay,  Bruce 

263.  Lobo,  Middlesex 

264.  Lochiel,  Glengarry  

266.  Logan,  Perth 

266.  London,  Middlesex 

267 .  Longueuil,  Prescott 

268.  Loughborough,  Frontenac 

269 .  Louth,  Lincoln 

270.  Luther  E.,  Dufferin 

271 .  Luther  W.,  Wellington 

272.  Lutterworth,  Haliburtgn 

273.  McDougall,  Parry  Sound 

274 .  McGillivray,  Middlesex 

276.  Mclrvine,  Rainy  River 

276.  McKellar,  Parry  Sound 

277.  McKillop,  Huron 

278.  McKim,  Nipissing 

279.  McLean  and  Ridout,  Muskoka 

280.  McMurrich,  Parry  Sound    

281 .  McNab,  Renfrew*. 

282.  Macaulay,  Muskoka 

283.  Macdonald  and  Meredith,  Algoma 

284 .  Machar,  Parry  Sound 

285 .  Madoc,  Hastings 

286 .  Maidstone,  Essex 

287.  Malahide,  Elgin 

288 .  Maiden,  Essex  

289.  Manvers,  Durham 

290.  Mara,  Ontario 

291 .  March,  Carleton 

292.  Mariposa,  Victoria 

293.  Markhaiii,  York 

2i)4.  Marlborough,  Carleton  .,  j 

295 .  Marmora  and  Lake,  Hastings 

296.  Maryborough,  Wellington 

297.  MarysburgN.,  Prince  Edward 

298.  Marysburg  S.,  Prince  Edward 

299.  Matchedash,  Simcoe 

300.  Matilda,  Dundas 

301 .  Mattawa,  Nipissing 

302.  Mayo,  Hastings 

303.  Medonte,  Simcoe  

304.  Medora  and  Wood,  Muskoka 

305 .  Melancthon,  Dufferin 

306 .  Mersea,  K^sex 

307 .  Metcalfe,  Middlesex 

308.  Middleton,  Norfolk 

309.  Minden,  Haliburton 

310.  Minto,  Wellington 

311 .  Monaghan  N.,  Peterborough 

312.  Monaghan  S.,  Northumberland... 


Receipte,  1903. 


c  c 


64 

780 

13,172 

21 

6,208 

17,595 


249 
641 
1,008 
911 
584 


2,505 

1,507 
381 

4,052 
200 
239 
621 

1,824 

219 

63 

747 


495 

5,287 

624 

1,010 

821 

579 

8,277: 

7,872; 

952' 

175 

864 


21 
706 


9 


1,510; 
1,356 


1,337 
2,896 

147 
10' 

326 
1,866 

676 


I 

1,575 
5,966 
16,010 
15,049 
20,189 
35,921 
2,982 
7,104 
9,900 
9,504 
10,326 
953 
2,024 
16,273 
1,067 
1,9001 
14,719| 
4,858' 
1,885 
1,774 
9,925 
2,823 
2,442' 
2,94K' 
12,614 
16,865 
22,647i 
8,003' 
12,614 
11,362 
4,444: 
21,799i 
25,452 
6,605 
6,551 
18,173 
386 
4,471 
l,022i 
19,827 
406' 
1,637 
13,683 
7,067i 
16,133 
24,742 
15,497 
10,446 
3,248 
20,860 
4,656 
3,409 


20 


106 

398 
67 

321 
32 
70 

101 


47 


54 

836 

44 

16 


68 

I? 

28 


34 
16 
181 
84 
61 


1611 
128 


^  a, 

*     "^ 
•*      w 

5-* 
2  c 

0  »- 

C    ^ 

QQ 

flC 

/o 

350 


162 


232 


50 
49 


5,000    1,185 


9 
600 


3,000 

1,900;    1,800 


21 1    1,100,    1,400 


852 2,050 

...'    1,500 


62 

,...:       200       800 

....' •       700 

200 

....!     im 

110 9.(^ 

13;   5,000 

...     3,325 

226 ' 1,668 

150 ,   3,700 *. 

107 1         48 

68    3,000    1,820 

220, 22 

40 I,a50 

127; 15I    3,087 

119 •   5,000 

3751   4,623 

498       892 


185' 


43  20,446    5,202 


00  . .,. 


700 


157 

16' 

50 

21; 

57    2,038 

35 

49 


...    ^,m\ 

196    3,956  29,730 

25 693 

13i       500       900 


62    1,000 

. .    i,6as 
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TOWNSHIP    MUNICIPALITIES. 


ASSETS  AND  LIABILITIES,  1908. 


Disbursements,  1903. 


o 

0) 


s 


I 

260 
5)6 
1,119 
379 
676 
579 


99 
599 

55 
208 
102 
365 
261 
700 
484 

66< 

61 

125j 

14. 
8: 

28' 
527 
192, 
390 
7' 
232, 

16' 
640 1 
409; 
107! 
258i 
47 
55, 


66 
137. 

"316 
938 
337 

1,006 

568 

322, 

81' 

1151 

30; 

7 


a, 


^ 


'  «  »-■  s 

'if^  S. 

,  o  ce  p  I 


M  2  C 

<»  ^  Jr. 
O 


$ 

1,994 
7,612 
30,569 
15,847 
33,325 
54,648 
3,023 
8,0731 
10,691 
13,611 
15,591 
1,592 
2,232 
21,455 
3,7751 
2,5861 
22,389l 
7,042; 
2,2581 
2,433 
12,093| 
4,084l 
3,213i 
3,9571 
13,943, 
26,879; 
as,  4211 
12,020 
15,750', 
16,0481 
5,194| 
35,604 
33,975 
8,754 
10,2I3| 
24,203 
5,439 
6,070 
1,784 
45,655 
415 
1.947: 
17,(H7 
8,8s3 
20,004 
61,124| 
19,695i 
12, 378 1 
3,360| 
24,458 
8,190 
4,141 


$  < 

287  j 
522 1 
830; 
788: 
1,101 
1,868 
186 
570 
573 
466 
670 
196 
242 
782 
415 
2491 
692 
562' 
219; 
218' 
6731 
312; 
134 
273 
450 
1,048, 
1,110 
574' 
832 
902; 
299 
l,117i 
1,269! 

581 ; 

226 
845 
219 
286' 
183 
556 
77. 
228 

1,017' 
754 
745 1 

1,608 
624 
636, 
.333 

1,020' 
335 
254 


'81 
149 
276 
1,302 
234 
899 
33 
244 
249 
272 
215 
49 
59 
263 
616 
156 
138 
200! 
131 
73l 
267  [ 
69 
391 
179- 

ia5 

5111 
685 
263, 
3111 
196' 
144| 
720' 
776' 
173 
258 
352 
1811 
ll'O 

50, 

780' 

6 

59, 
426' 
495 
32ll 
690| 
321 
253 

86 
270 
116 

68 


G 
08 

00 

-§ 

o 


589  . 

762 
7,856 
l,271i. 
4,457  . 
10,618  . 

150  , 
1,175,. 
2,586. 
2,668  . 
1,673' . 

2041. 

588'. 

4,570| . 

49'. 

363 
5,322. 
1,768  . 

492' 

3781 
1,110 

562.. 

382' 

286  , 

753', 
4,754 
6,952, 
4,lQl' 
1,705 
4,551! 

382, 
5,528 
8,3091 

825 

746, 
2,925 

426 

337, 

278 

4,384 

34 

.308 
4,359 
3,287 
2,633 
4,500' 
4,134 
2,026 

547  i 
3,440 
1,780' 

848, 


o 


no 
120 


196; 


53i 
238 


132 


134 

45 

2 

37 

146 

211 

5 

70 

305 

139 


739 
132 

42 
204 

75 


22 
8 

452 
25' 
26 
96 

277' 

93, 

33, 

2 

19' 

62, 

5 

14' 
67 1 


$ 

111 

99 

5,261 

1,519 

3,977 

11,341 

440! 
1,871 
2,934 
1,448; 
2,388; 

184 

'  3,57i 


2,785 


1,418' 


3,238 
504. 
4,222, 
1,151' 
1,938 
1,5021 
1,519; 
4,8711 
6.996* 


1,138 

1,619 

4,016 

884 

842 

203 

4,800 


^ 


114 
2,000 


2,509 
2,953 
2,959, 
1,690 
84 
7,326 
3,117' 
1,100, 


670 
3,440 
4,985 
6,972 
4,729 
12,904 
2,009 
3,357 
3, 4681 
3,1161 
5,916 
823 
871 
7,806 
1,447 
1,056 
4,718 
1,824 
1,005 
1,108 
4,043 
1,894 
1,695 
1,647 
4,8081 
6,4731 
7,202; 
2,700: 
6,5631 
4,227i 
l,a59 
9,085! 
11,157! 
3,049| 
3,0271 
7,738 
2,6701 
2,516, 
367 
8,179' 
205 
968 
5,758 
3,095 
7,^52 
9,643 
5,854 
3,8»5 
1,624' 
6,149| 
1,574 
1,728; 


o 

be 

OB 
C 


I 


$ 


S  ii  S 

••-5    a> . 

c  ^  s 


1,011 


71 


47 
465 


384 


837 


105 


4,0521 

1,655 

223 


353 
I 

473 
'1^460 


1,542 


117 


32 


o 


261 

262 

263 

264 

265 

266 

267 

268 

269 

270 

271 

272 

273 

274 

275 

276 

277' 

278 

279 

280 

281 

282 

283 

284 

285' 

286 

287 

288 

289 

290 

291 

292 

293 

294 

295 

296 

297 

298 

299 

300 

301 

302 

303 

sn4 

305 

17,549 306 


,.84 

281, 


927 
1,189 


1,415, 


627 


307 
308 
309 
310 
311 
312 
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STATISTICS   OF   ONTARIO 


RECEIPTS,  DISBURSEMENTS. 


Disbursemente,  1903 . — Continued. 


Townships. 


261.  Limerick 

262.  Lindsay 

263.  Lobo.... 

264.  Lochiel 

265 .  Logan . . 

266.  London 

267.  Longueuil 

268.  Loughborough 

269.  lyouth 

270.  Luther  E 

271.  Luther  W 

272.  Lutterworth 

273.  McDongall 

274.  McGillivray 

275.  Mclrvine 

276.  McKellar 

277.  McKillop 

278.  McKim 

279 .  McLean  and  Ridout 

280.  McMurrich 

281.  AfcNab 

282.  Maeaulay 

283 .  Macdonald  and  Meredith 

284.  Machar ;       221 

285.  Madoc !   1,431 

286.  Maidstone 2,482 

287.  Malahide   2,217 

288.  Maiden 

289.  Manvere 

290.  Mara... 

291.  March 

292.  Mariposa 
2V)3.  Markham 

294.  Marlborough 

295 .  Marmora  and  Lake 

296.  Maryborough 

297.  MarysburgK 

298.  MarvsburgS 

299.  Matchedash 

300.  Matilda |   2,719 

301.  Mattawa 

302.  Mayo  ... 

303.  Medonte 

304.  Medora  and  Wood 

305.  Melancthon 

306.  Mersea 

307.  Metcalfe 

308.  Middleton 

309.  Minden 

310.  Minto 

311.  Monaghan  N 

312.  Monaghan  8 


C 
0) 

I 

s 
13.2 


A80etB  on 


$ 

1,854 

7,498 

20,063 

15,846 

28,596 

38,923 

3,023 

8,063 

9,895 

12,942 

14,802, 

l,499i 

l,847i 

19,310; 

3,741 

2,207, 

16,108 

6,727 

2,141 

1,961 

8,295 

3,430 

2,415 

3,066 

13,943 

23,0421 

29,928| 

11,245 

14,386 

15.272 

4,730, 

27,538; 

29,944 1 

7,799| 

10,163i 

21,833' 

5,4391 

5.849 

1,205 

45,655 

347! 

1,722! 

14,728' 

8,210j 

20,004 

48,420 

15,800 

11,500 

3,142 

21,995 

8,190 

4,118 


S 


mm 

ee 
OS 


I 

140, 

114 

10,506 

V 

4.729 

15,725 

'  "i6» 

796 
669 
789 
93 
385! 

2,145 

34 

379 

6,281 
315 
117 
472 

3,798 
654 
798 
891 

'  3,837 
3,493, 

775 
1,364 

776 

464 
8,06(> 
4,031 

955 

50 

2,370 


221 
579 


68. 

225 

2,319 

673 


12,704 

3,895 

878 

218 

2,463 


%m 

OS 


K 

OS 
H 


$ 

1,396 

3,316 

411 

14,366 

346 

8,191 

1,450 

4,382 

831 

600 

793 

776 

1,220 

55 

333 

1,703 

77 

259 

1,955 

1,714 

1,493 

860 

745 

1,112 

7,129 

17,803 

837 

6,961 

167 

2  232 

"869 
2,800 
4,529 
1,327 
4,273 

"*68S 
1.884 

532 
1,456 
2.087 
5,574 

802 

23.022 

1,036 

3.828 

2,755 

705 


625 


i 
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TOWNSHIP  MCJNICIPALITIE8.— a>«<inu^(7. 


ASSETS  AND  LIABILITIES,  liO^.—Omtinurd, 


December  31,  1903 


liabilities  on  December  31 ,  1903. 


14,582 


400 


6,9aS 

10,348, 

100 


407 


230 
3,975i 
2,259' 

208' 

50 

4,140 

3,109 

685 

10,293 

3,867 

1,3531 

8191 
l,000i 
1,789, 

8251 
3,181. 
2,2281 
3,130j 

8431 
l,143i 
2,614 
5,410i 
2,260' 
7,0761 
2,339; 

260' 
1,514 
2,578i 
1,000 

850' 

500| 
4,474 


2,602' 

1,0671 

3,1901 

16,837; 

1,521 

2,200 

582 

l,a50 

1.415, 

85 


I 

1,821 
3,660 

15,418 

16,137 
7,380 

26,426 
1,450 
4,392 
1,857 
5,244 
4,120i 
1,077 
1,655 
6,340 
3,476 
2,767 

31,233 
4,431 1 
3,425[ 
3,005 
6,291; 
3,303! 
2,368 
5,184 
9,3571 

24,770 
5,178 
8,879 
4,145 
6,186 
5,346 

15,142' 
7,239 
4,015 
6,093 
6,275 

12,256 

11,419 
1,867 
6,358 
600 
1,681 
7,008 
7,314 
3,992 

52,563 
6,452 
6,906 
3,555 
4,625 
1,415 
733 


11,659 
1,164' 
3,675' 


771, 
390: 


294 
1,017 
1,210 

640 
1,177 


822; 
7,643i 
3,65i! 


4,871 : 

6,434 
1,138 
1,536 
4,065 


•86; 


302, 
1,004 

827 
1,540 


8,648 
2,956 
1,951 
1,823 
17 


I 


e 

si 


2,226 

1,700 

15,271 

610 


6,545 
6,324 


2,890 

3,189 

300 

10,293 

3,320 

353 

376 


739 

700 

2,748 

28,809, 

17,499 

8,401 

432 
2,614 
3,510 
1.392 
8,361 

839 
1,172, 
1,514 
2,024 


::::::::::i::::::::::i 

1 

938' 

355' 

576j 

1 

• 

229' 

147 
1 . . . 

22 

786 


3,400 
V,666 


1,175 
2,035 


500 
12,087 


4,123 
1,949 


6,859 


2,696 
200l 

1,880! 

61,790 

551 1 

4,306| 
582» 

8,238! 


1,107 
2,000 


400 
403 


368 

7,528 

350 

67 

190 


800 

2,278* 

465 

445' 

21 


1,618 
60 

473 
90 

834 


28,847 
386 


2,890 

3,189 

1,100 

11,231 


o 

^4 


261 
262 
263 
264 
265 
266 
267 
268 
269 
270 
271 
272 
273 
274 
275 
276 
277 


3,969  278 
l,946i  279 
l,586i  280 
869!  281 
2.085!  282 
700;  283 
3,570;  284 

29,963i  285 

32,670'  286 
8,751  287 
6,950  288 
2,804,  289 
4,510  290 
1,392!  291 

13,232!  292 
8,073;  293 
5,7631  294 
5,550|  295 
6,5341  296 
4,144;  297 
1,9491  298 
l,236i  299 

20,5641  300 

?62l  301 

1,477 


3,613 
2,574 
2,987 
91,285 
3,893 
6,257 
2,805 
8,255 
403 


302 
303 
304 
305 
3W5 
307 
308 
309 
310 
311 
312 
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N«.  28 


STATISTICS  OF  ONTARIO 


RECEIPTS,  DISBURSEMENTS, 


Township 

Municipalities  and  Counties 
in  which  located. 


Receipts,  1903. 


OS 


313 .  Monck,  Muskoka 

314.  Monmouth,  Haliburton 

315 .  Mono,  Dufferin 

316.  Montague,  Lanark 

317 .  Monteagle  and  Herschel,  Hastings  . . 

318.  Moore,  liambton 

319 .  Morley,  Rainy  River .' 

320.  Mornington,  Ferth 

321 .  Morris,  Huron 

322.  Morrison,  Muskoka 

323 .  Mosa,  Middlesex 

324 .  Moulton,  !l^aldimand 

325 .  Mountain,  Dundas 

326.  Mulmur,  Dufferin 

327 .  Murray,  Northumberland 

328 .  Muskoka,  Muskoka 

329.  Nairn,  Hyman  and  Lome,  Algoma. . 

330 .  Nassagaweya,  Halton 

331 .  Neebing,  Thunder  Bay 

332.  Nelson,"  Halton 

333 .  Nepean,   Carleton 

334 .  Niagara,  Lincoln 

335.  Nichol,  Wellington 

836 .  Nipissing,  Parry  Sound 

337.  Nissouri  E.,  Oxford 

338.  Nissouri,  W.,  Middlesex 

339 .  Norman  by.  Grey 

340.  Norwich  N.,  Oxford 

341 .  Norwich  S.,  Oxford 

342.  Nottawasaga,  Simcoe 

343.  Oakland,  Brant 

344 .  Oakley,  Muskoka 

345 .  Olden ,  Frontenac 

346.  Oliver,  Thunder  Bay 

347.  Oneida,  Haldimand 

348.  Onondaga,  Brant 

349 .  Ops,  Victoria 

350.  Orford,    Kent 

351 .  Orillia,  Simcoe 

352 .  Oro,  Simcoe 

358 .  Osgoode,  Carleton 

354.  Osnabruck,  Stormont ; 

355 .  Oso,  Frontenac ' 

356 .  Ospre V,  Grey 

357 .  Otonalbee,  Peterborough 

358.  Oxford-on-Rideau.  Grenville 

359.  Oxford  E.,  Oxford 

360.  Oxford,  N.,  Oxford 

361 .  Oxford,  W.,  Oxford 

362 .  Pakenham,  Lanark 

363 .  Palmerston  and  Canonto,  Frontenac 

364.  Papineau,  Nipissing 


§ 


«  o 
5  ^ 


$ 

662 
148 
658 
180 
81 
1,677 


2,072 
3,464 
1,179 
2,734 


$ 

3,714 
2,165 

14,223 
7,024 
3,611 

31,983 


3,887 
1,674 
1,999 

354 

136 
1,553 

453 

717, 
1,523, 
1.013i 
1,373 
88 
1,542 
9,256 
1,830 
1,356 
1,390^ 
1,182 

650 

104 
16. 

129' 
1,267, 

721. 
6.490 
1,0461 

954! 
2,942 

647 
2,629 

49Jr 

132 
3,915 

875 
5,567 
2,170 
2,436 
1,399 

479 


0) 


^« 


m 

8 


$ 


40 

16 

67 

441 


20,236 

10,641 

1,618 

13,062 

6,411 

17,866 

11,508 

9,839 

2,349 

1,252 

8,113 

3,839 

13,683' 

21.2581 

11,293; 

7,181' 

l,297i 

14,6581 

19,259' 

15,375: 

12,985: 

11,627! 

21,207 

3,526 

1,109 

3,673 

3,604 

6,821 

6,236 

14.179, 

19,293 

15,932 

13,863 

21,940 

18,574 

3,182; 

14,216' 

15,85i; 

10,663: 

11.855 

6,983 

11,099 

7,687 

2,369 

996 


293 
35 
41 


1 
349 


2 
'd  g 

fD  a  G 
S  c'^ 

X 


I  124 
40  1,255 
42; 


39 


50.. 
32i 

37; 

80=   5,310 

262: 

148i 

104 

46 

278! 

73 

302' 

3 

109 

323    6,576 


6 

3, 

114 

20 

32, 


'd    DO 

CO 


0 

• 

0 
(m 

U 

0 

C 

*^ 

4; 

2 

a 

hm 

P 

0 

h» 

n 

Jk.' 


26 
29 
15 


296 


Borrowed  on 
debentures. 

f 

900i       700 


"  '2,956 

'"766 

500 

650 

5,231 

150 

3,100 

2,000 

400 

4,435 

3,558 

2,096 

12,268 

2,100 

750 


1,106 
i7,*362 


547 

45' 
1,899 
741 


32 


5,834 

2,576 

626 

2,500 


17 


500 
3,000 


II 
9 


80. 


2.700 

i;800 

2,000 

400. 


i       475 


110! 

380! 


12 


83 

66 

30 

838    6,707 

220 

104 

52 

9 

100; 

24 

152 

742i 

167 

50 


51 


50 


15 
14 
123 
35 
22 


1,389 


200 


1,000 


1,000       200 
8,000! 

5,000  

'  I 

3^900    1,566 
8,600i   6,955 


1,000 


1,400 


2,000; 
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TOWNSHIP  MUNICIPALITIES. 

ASSETS  AND  LIABILITIES,  1903. 


GO 

9 

8 


69 
105 
100 

20 
286 

70 


373 

69 

7 

113 

142 

*  1,678 

124 

432 

3 

"'67 

383 

36 

344 

6 
62 

'"-iis 

1,097 

459 

82 

64 

114 

52 

62 

124 

3 

6 

792 

632 

250 

73 

26 

172 

42 

75 

170 

107 

95 

12 

97 

2 

12 


5 


Disbursements,  1903. 


o 


CD 

a  o 
•c  g 

s  s 

So 


$ 

6,049 

2,423 

18,678 

7,740 

4,695 

39,306 

150 

28,100 

19,073 

2.860 

20,573 

8,946 

53,534 

16,701 

13,062 

2,707 

1,438 

10,351 

10,591 

24,301 

24,754 

14,960 

8,752 

1,431 

17,408 

32,685 

17,9661 

17,137 

14,999 

31,402 

4,708 

1,756' 

3,938j 

5,6191 

8,108 

8,198 

22,712 

29,054 

22,202 

16,958 

35,558 

37,157 

3,827 

16,875 

19,960 

13,759 

17,664 

9,352 

14,396 

9,255 

2,910 

1,175 


$ 
262 

180 
696 
420 
239 

1,749 
40 
834 
773 
190 
711 
493 
481 

^768 
723 
276 
282 
658 
929 
995 

1,312 

1,2481 
681 ! 
132; 
592! 

1,105 
818 
634 
511 

1,702 
360 
285 
409 
505 
319 
484 
754 
882 

1.187 
868 

1,218 
947 
279 
768 
662 
747 
540 
415 
813 
750 
303 
169 


(u  y  5 


>^  3  S 
*  2  *^ 


> 

O  S) 


81 

77 

1,082 

522 

123 

556 

24 
177 
134 
117 
240 
250 
471 
423 
672 

98 

35 
220 
807 
241 
569 
142 

81 

14 
160 
471 
476 
184 
212 
228 

49 
103 
116 
156 
217 

59 
269 
.  495 
593 
291 
596 
1,498 
136 
333 
150 
538 
415 

87 
182 
274 
141 

32 


I 

c 

a 

08 


1,774 
70 
2,502 
770 
375 
6,545 
78 
6,213 
1,929 
457 
2,349 
1,1621 
5,842 
2,946! 
2,256 
532 
8 
2,007 
1,362 
3,477 
1,841 
l,634j 
878. 
41 1 
5,159' 
7,484| 
4,037' 
3,088i 
3,487 
4,402 
611 
180 
467 
1,469 
463 
763 
4,747i 
3,983' 
3,830| 
1,948 
3,684 
3,039 
252 
1,429 
3,758 
995 
4,223 
l,910j 
2,933 
871 1 
147! 
121 


o 

Is 

1^ 


$ 


157 


58 


250 


136 


75 


200 
370 


JO 
O 


1,000 
82 


6 
5 
5 
24 
5 
472 


9 


53 


73 

•♦^  fl  J2'*3 
C  H  Q  08 
§  O  5  I 

5j»fl8  §^  ® 

Oh 


O 

SP 


-^1 


e 


5 


129 

16 

7 

21 

138 

193 

61 

63 

96 

5 

184 

34 

467 

120 

10 


2,393 

2,081 

265 

3,196 


25 
5 

62 
15 
25 
10 
64 
107 


20 

45 

14^ 

285 

239 

364 

52 

6 

35 

873 

50 

91 

331 

27 

10 

22l 

133; 

42; 

34' 
15! 


3,790 
1,948 


$       1 

2,0591 

1,057; 
7,974 
3,619 
3,005 
11,344 


.5  o  rt 

GO 


3,746 
1,108 
2,035 
3,544 
1,865 


1,497 


2,455 
3,734, 
5,326: 
2,128 


3,693 
6,395 
3,199 


2,189 
1,040| 
3,070 


l,826i 
2,995' 
4,803 
2,041 

401 
3,447 
6,221 
2,093 
2,7581 
1,6041 
2,000, 
1,834 

157 


6,470 


135 
92 


1,742 
1,292 
7,239 


478! 


1,048 
249 


7,925 

4,925 

1,121 

4,555 

2,709 

7,961j 

6,118 

5,416 

1,214 
545 

3,267 
459 

6,121 
11,761'   2,408 

3,219;        37 

3,121, 

1 ,005 

5,022 

5,617 

8,162' 

2,704' 

4,471! 

9,8931 

1,478; 

1,025' 

2,482' 

1,617 

3,4561 

3.402 

5,007, 

7,161' 

5,304,......; 

6,632 1 

9,416'   6,219; 
11,526    1,485, 

7,742' I 

6,207' 
5,628; 
4,528, 
2,5111 
3,746 
3,212 
1,192 
666 


5711 
2,512 


482; 
693  . 

281, 
66V. 


45 


100 
4,705 


202 

83 

698 

5,716 


110 
61 


567 


954 


25 


o 
5zi 


318 
314 
315 
310 
317 
318 
319 
320 
321 
322 
323 
324 
326 
326 
327 
328 
329 
330 
331 
332 
333 
334 
335 
336 
337 
338 
339 
340 
341 
342 
343 
344 
346 
346 
347 
348 
349 
350 
351 
352 
353 
354 
356 
366 
367 
358 
359 
360 
361 
362 
363 
364 


*  Including  $1,263  premiums  on  debentures  sold. 
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313 
314 
315 
316 
317 
318 
319 
320 
321 
322 
323 
324 
325 
326 
327 
328 
329 
330 
331 
332 
333 
334 
335 
336 
337 
338 
339 
340 
341 
342 
343 
344 
345 
346 
347 
348 
349 
350 
351 
352 
353 
354 
355 
356 
357 
358 
359 
360 
361 
362 
363 
364 


Disbursements,  1903. — Conlinued. 


Aaeetfiou 


Townshi])8. 


Monck 

Monmouth 

Mono ' 

Montague 

Monteagle  aiid  Herachel 

Moore 

Morley 

Mornington 

Morris 

Morrison 

Mosa ^ 

Moulton 

Mountain 

Mulmer 

Murray 

Muskoka 

Nairn,  Hyman  and  Lome. . . 

Nassagaweya 

Neebing 

Nelson 

Nepean 

Niagara 

Nichol 

Nipissing 

Nissouri  E 

Nissouri  W 

Normanbv 

Norwich  }^ 

Norwich  S 

Nottawasaga 

Oakland 

Oakley 

Olden  

Oliver; 

Oneida 

Onondaga. 

Ops 

Orford....; 

Orillia 

Oro 


2, 8481 
600; 


1,031 
"283; 


I 


3,100 

400 

120 

3,945 

1,387 

7,273 

2,100 

750 


289 

176 

282 

56 

17 


1,351 


556 

85 

183 


Opgoode  

Osnabruck 

Osi> 

Osprey 

Otonabee  

Oxford-on-Rideau 

Oxford,  E 

Oxford,  > 

Oxford,  W 

Pakenham 

Palmerston  and  Ganonto. . . 
Papineau 


149 

80 

600 


44 


4,000 
2,576 


2,500 


500 
6,324 

225 
2,700 
1,800 
2,000 

125 


588 

63 
944 

50 
130 

45 
264 

78 


26 

58 

33 

150 


721 

*4,465 

125 

408 

73 

tlrf,769 

286 

362 

38 


•900; 


183 


797 

509 

1,410 

310 


1,979 
2,203 


200 
1,000 
8,000 
7,500 


124| 
308! 
411 ; 
261  j 


2,7421 
10,867; 


9911 
l,616l 


333 


1,100; 


129; 


I 


251 
863 
1,080 
976 
100 


2,000 


120: 


98i 
102 
137 
212 
718 

65 
6 


218 

963 

199 

714 

398 

129 

9 

352 

273 

261 

133 

329 

142 

43 

32 

223 

624 

184 

203 

335 

262 

535 

6S 

1,337 

312 

190 

154 

72 

84 

380 

294 

275 

160 

429 


c 

s 
.2 

H 


§ 


o 

s 

c 

OS 


K 


I 

4,463 

2,012 

1 7,921  j 

7,507 

4,5051 

36,379 

142 

27,189 

15,395 

2,137 

19,037 

8,946; 

53,534, 

16,302i 

12,374 

2,254 

1,077 

8,134 

9,976 

22,310 

24,754 

14,564' 

7,704; 

1,431 

16,408; 

27,8091 

17,193i 

10,5421 

lS,296i 

23,186' 

4,042> 

1,625 

3,902 

5,604 

6,977 

7,357 

17,576 

25,850; 

21,398 

12,803 

34,974 

36,439 

3,440 

15,526 

16,301 

12,717 

13,900 

7,87r 

12,034- 

8,837i 

2,568 

1,020 


$ 

1,586 
411 
757, 

•    233' 
190 

2,927 

8 

911  j 

3,678! 
723' 

1,536: 


I 

1,232 
1,945 

2,i89 
3.878 
8,a52 


583 
773 

7,488 


399 
688 
453 
3611 

2,217 
615. 

1,991. 

I 


396 
l,048j 


1,000 
4,876 

773 
6,595 
1,703 
8,216; 

666! 

131 

36 

15 

1,131 

841 
5,136 
3,204 

804 
4,155; 

584; 

718! 

387, 

1,349 

3,659 

1,042; 

3,764i 

1,481 

2,362 

418 

342 

155 


429 

1.730 

1,337 

.    850 

2.402 

1,901 

8,159 

572 

19,876 

2.324 

3,589 

226 

19 

1,334 

13 

726 

2H 

628 

5S 

141 

1,341 

1,935 

"'76 

104 

3,235 

2,027 

2,281 

3^315 
1,261 
1.372 
5,362 
1,S4K 

355 
2 

362 

2,374 
5^ 
617 


*  Including  94.860  p«id  Tp.  of  Grey  re  Lamon  Drain. 
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TOWNSHIP  MUNI  CI  P  ALITI  ES,—ChntinHe(L 


ASSETS  AND  LIABILITIES,  1903.— O^nrtwiicd. 


December  31,  1903. 


OD 


® 


03 


215 


4,212 
4,705 


341 

9,124 

3,456 

27,119 

9,500 


4,544 


1,652 


1,635 


15,954 


473 


o 

9 


I 

1,820 
1,006 
613 
1,000 
1,032 
26,485 


3,359; 

2,770! 
245 
301 


9,546 

600 

2,250 


1,200 
1,909 
3,148 
9,959 

115 
2,954 
1,532 
5,351 

360 
1,490 

250 
2,632 
1,588 
2,900 

475 
1,000 
2,754 

650 
3,967 
4,095 
8,221 
3,323 
1,856 
6,920 
4,662 

530 
2,125 
3,000 
6,000 
2,999 

886 
1,745 
2,700 

202 
5 


Liabilities  on  December  31,  1903. 


iS 

o 


$ 

4.638 
3,577 
l,370i 
3,422 
5,100 

38,264 
8 
4,270 
7,031 
1,741 
9,325 
4,212 

14,680 
2,729 
4,275 
1,303 
3,104 

14,442 

14,139 

32,830;. 

39,3351 
2,835! 
7,591! 
1,758 
6,370 
6,570 
2,276 
7.571 
4,363| 

10,432 
8,168 
747 
2,377 
6,356 
1,781 
4,884 

10,970 

14,660 
6,154 
8,292 

23,458 
8,725 
2,181 
4,846 

12,021 
8,863 
7,118 
2,369 
4,369 
5,492 
1,138 
777 


82 
1;928 


100 
2,768 
4,177 


2,361 

901 

3,743 


2,459 
605 

2,086 
637 


422 


9,937 
2,661 
2,154 


4,390 
4,387 
(5, 442 


829 


3,090 

4,340 

2,171 

3.490 

4,183 

2,015 

564 

32 

5,653 

2,181 

2 


542 
438 


OQ 


If 


5 


$ 

1,820 
800 
613 


1,032 
24,279 


s 


8 

08 


900 


1,200 


30,846 
6,035 


3,739 
18,299 


1621 


1251 

3,558! 

2,096 

11,025 


12,000' 


2,386: 
"626' 


2,835 
1,436 
4,976 


1,282 
377 
573 

2,400 

475 

3,3i4 


800 


489< 


2,202 
7,379 
9,445 
2,372 


14,269 
20,238 


2,125 


832 
2,014 

983 

2,963 

16,770 

1,200 


3,700 
10,500 


1,000| 


18 
35 

1,212 
390 

6,136 


34 

765 


6,193 


50 
140 


139 
370 


108 
84 

209 
36 

172 

640 


64 
200 


135 


1,635 

1,024 

248 

35 


1,590 

18 

500 

689 


1,176 
2,249 
1,095 


66! 


33 


-s 


o 


o 
55 


«    i 

2,802  313 

2,746  314 

648  315 

2,572  316 


4,190 

34,592 

162 

30,846 

8,396 

1,060 


317 
318 
319 
320 
321 
322 


11,8051  323 

2,0961  324 

36,976; 

6051 

2,136i 

777' 


139 
15,178 


325 
326 
327 
328 
329 
330 
331 

!  332 

28,442!  333 
2,745;  a34 
5,198|  335 
l,472i  336 
5,148- 
5,030; 


5,733 
577! 

7,015, 

3,20e| 
475 
964! 

3,808 


2,202; 


337 
338 
339 
340 
341 
342 
343 
344 
345 
346 
347 
348 


12,104:  349 


14  809 
4,791 
3,525 

22,152 

34,343 
582 
3,657 
6,342 
3,013 
3,192 
3,232 
4,058 

16,770 

1,742 

537 


350 
351 
352 
353 
354 
355 
356 
357 
358 
359 
360 
361 
362 
363 
364 
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Municipalities  and  Counties  in  which 

located. 


865.  Peel,  Wellington 

366.  Pelee  Island,  Essex  

367.  Pelham,  Welland 

368 .  Pembroke,  Renfrew 

369 .  Percy,  Northumberland 

370.  Perry,  Parry  Sound 

371 .  Petewawa,  Kenfrew 

372.  Pickering,  Ontario 

373.  Pilkington,  Wellington 

374.  Pittsburg,  Frontenac 

375.  Plantagenet  N.,  Prescott 

376.  Plantagenet  S. ,  Prescott 

377.  Plummer  Additional,  Algoma 

378.  Plympton,  Lambton 

379.  Portland,  Frontenac 

380.  Prince,  Algoma 

381 .  Proton,  <-rrey 

382.  Puslinch,  Wiellington 

383.  Radcliffe,  Renfrew 

384.  Raglan,  Renfrew 

385 .  Ramham,  Haldimand 

386.  Raleigh,  Kent 

387 .  Rama,  Ontario 

388.  Ramsay,  Lanark 

389.  Ratter  and  Dunnett,  Nipissing 

390.  Rawdon,  Hastings 

391 .  Ravside,  Algoma 

392.  Reach,  Ontario 

393 .  Richmond,  Lennox  and  Addington. . 

394.  Rochester,  lOesex 

?95.  Rolph,  Buchanan  &  Wy lie,  Renfrew. 

396.  Romney,  Kent 

397 .  Ross,  Renfrew 

398.  Rox borough,  Stormont 

399.  Russell,  Russell 

400.  Ryde^  Muskoka 

401.  Rverpon,  Parry  Sound 

402.  Si*.  Edmund's  Bruce 

403 .  St.  Joseph,  Algoma 

404.  St,  Vincent,  Grev 

405.  Salter,  Mav  and  116,  Algoma. 

406.  Saltfieet,  Wentworth 

407.  Sandfield,  Manitoulin 

408.  Sandwich,  E.,  Kfeex 

409.  Sandwich,  S.,  Essex 

410.  Sandwich,  W.,  Essex 

41 1 .  Sarawak,  Grey 

412.  Sarnia,  Lambton 

413.  Saugeen,  Bruce 

414.  Sault  ^He  Marie,  Algoma 

415.  Scarborough,  York 

416.  Schreiber,  Thunder  Bav 


Receipts,  1903. 


$ 

19,604 
10,095 
11,146 

2,262 
13,248 

2,774 

1.551 
28,036 

7,191 
14,467 
12,117 
10,449 

1,420 
23,613 
10,658 
979 
12,350 
12,772 

1,000 

1,567 

6,416 
36,065 

3,741 
11,324 

2,365 
13,345 

1,422' 
18,157j 

10,009; 

10,5211 

2,687; 
16,736; 

6,096 

17,874 

13,932 

971 

2,092 
335 

2,822 
15,933i 

1,588 

17,442 

700i 

14,507' 

9,174: 
11,412. 

5,962 
14,129! 

7,077 
17,278 
17,845 

1,890 


Licenses,  fees, 
rents,  fines,  etc. 

Refunds  from     . 
Sinking 'Funds 
and  investments. 

Interest  and 
dividend  p. 

Borrowed  for  cur- 
rent expenses. 

Borrowed  on 
debentures. 

252 

$ 

1 

$ 

4,587 

9,000 

300 

353i 

3,100. 

$ 

32 
25 

6,35i 

84 
1,112 

7,000 

274 
120 

15 

388 
65 
142 
343 
228 
44 
105 
174 

7,300 
600 

2,448 
1 

000 

12 

500, 
500! 
580; 

"  lOOi 
2,452: 

■  •  A   ■  a  ■  1 

1 

500 

21 

1,688 

93 

117 

846 

47 
475 

56 
4 

400 

151    12 

"isi 
799 

798| 

,  ,     t 

213i , 

22 ' 

145! 1 

8,711 
1,436- 

4,480 

280, 

24i 

50i 

62' 

42  1,408 
186; 

40 


450. 


12 
403 

217' 
4 


817 

506 

13 

519 


7,104 


10 
152 

12 
108 

701 


108 
57 


1,231 

6,500' 

2,873 

2,600  20,107 

7,545  4,163 


8,870  2,347 
3,784 


669 
1,411! 


265 
1,800 
14  443 
59 


I 


582., 

130\ 

550 

32 

65 

30 

139 

436 

277. 


1,753- 


...>   180  3,859 

...  1,000 

1'  1,801   387 

177  1,700, 

42 '  4,575 

14; : 

7;  9,324 

583! 

....!   600  6,000 
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ASSETS  AND  UABIUTIES.  IVX. 


ISftH. 

— 

I 

1 

2 

1 

-•si 

11 

■!5 

1 

;t 

'^ 

3 

il 

1 

^1 

i 

t 

« 

i 

$ 

9 

24,7tlf 

832 

316 

4,351 

me. 

3U 

28,461 

891 

191 

1,451 

7,07; 

am 

2,701 

6,66J 

2,615 

280 

72 

44 

4,666 
2,092 

246 

40 

60 

27 

2,071 
1,012 

71 

39( 

110 

4t 

8,042 

em 

26-! 

2]06f 

SS 

2,09( 

2,402 

373 

2 

21,521 

632 

221 

S.97i 

11 

6,124 

4,717 

152 

374 

l&l 

12,947 

231 

6f 

6,21( 

IH* 

876 

621 

]9t 

1,275 

321 

51 

XJtt 

i 

3,191 

17f 

4£ 

14f 

1,164 

■^7 

llf 

26,091 

837 

m 

6,405 

281 

5,52S 

1,464 

X7H 

l,2AH 

^fo 

377 
72 

1,631 

173 

174 

3,743 

4,119 

586 

380 

19( 

17,78* 

asi 

2,754 

ih: 

2,321 

5,65( 

66f 

282 

:«i 

214 

2,777 

72 

1,501 

5.67* 

305 

.H82 

1,365 

^^ 

61 

81 

44 

204 

If 

7.506 

aw 

101 

9401 

«H 

2,  lot 

3,27C 

386 

652 

60,921: 

1,364 

90C 

3,571 

30f 

4,63t 

8,I5f 

8,««.1 

386 

•3,001 

8,63!^ 

61  ^ 

18; 

3,684 

ir 

m 

14,92* 

652 

267 

96 

5,106 

1,0&C 

iWH 

3.125 

16E 

22» 

I,65t 

3K9 

4,625 

2,808 
24,805 

826 

106 
222 

5,051 

7,278 

4 

29( 

3,4/1 

3W 

K 

15,227 

611 

32£ 

?40fi 

80( 

171 

?96n 

4«W 

1,867 

mi 

11,895 

47,612 

71« 

lit 

1,00C 

6,60» 

10,22^ 

am 

2,762 

62 

I9i 

1,797 

ii; 

■am 

44( 

31,69; 

1  034 

23f 

2,05( 

M 

2,232 

3,701 

2,. 14; 

396 

35^ 

37,06; 

84* 

475 

1,78£ 

SOT 

76( 

7,015 

2,79f 

5,66; 

29,346 

76* 

70S 

2,38( 

2f 

1.3M 

6,31C 

7  7?J 

391 

.W9 

2.98; 

112 

18( 

5 

1,21( 

401 

896 
3,661 

.^7 

96 
103 

15 
65 

47 

930|           i4C 

m 

100 

403 

17J 

19.4« 

916 

697 

4,731 

321 

6,24< 

4m 

2,981 

31? 

bi 

H 

1,666 

24( 

406 

45t 

22,431 

m 

912 

4,347  

m 

4,446 

5,446 

31( 

406 

783 
19.620 

135 
9.3S 

29 
309 

100 

1,607 

390 
4,6J6 

164 

820 

1,226 

fi.^l 

40H 

f 

10,881 

17* 

.16 

1,095 

2,46; 

1,36.'5 

409 

15< 

14,52f 

701 

294 

2,672 

19( 

1,211 

4,825 

1,176 

410 

31f 

10,261 

m 

38C 

3,058 

41 

614 

1.98C 

27(1 

I.IK 

411 

152 

19,476 

83^ 

364 

2,72*1 

205 

l,50f 

5.401 

3,14^ 

412 

265 

S,39( 

532 

117 

2,192' 

1,38( 

2,726 

413 

1,868 

2,21H 
1,172 

108 

8,715: 

6,28l! 

19           176 

20,090 
9,278 

336 
123 

83 

3,870 

7,266 
5,600 

416 

N)  from  Provincial  0 
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THE   REPORT   OF   THE 


No.  28 


STATISTICS  OF  ONTARIO 


RECEIPTS,  DISBURSEMENTS. 


Towndhips. 


365. 

366. 

367. 

368. 

369. 

370. 

371. 

372. 

373. 

374. 

375. 

376. 

377. 

378. 

379. 

380. 

381. 

382. 

383. 

384. 

395. 

386. 

387. 

388. 

389. 

390. 

391. 

392. 

393. 

394. 

395. 

396. 

397. 

398. 

399. 

400. 

401. 

402. 

403. 

404. 

405. 

406. 

407. 

408. 

409. 

410. 

411. 

412. 

413. 

414. 

415. 

416. 


Disbursements,  1903. — Continued. 


S 


I 

400 
1,365 


100 

203 

59 

1,466 

179 


342 
110 
200 

2,880 


740 


13,942 


Peel 

Pelee  Island 

Pelham 

Pembroke 

Percy •. . . 

Perry 

Petewawa 

Pickering 

Pilkington 

Pittsburg 

Plantagenet  N 

Planti^net  S 

Plummer,  Additional 

Plympton 

Portland 

Prince 

Proton 

Puslinch 

Radcliffe 

Raglan 

Kainham 

Raleigh 

Rama 

Ramsay 

Rotter  and  Dunnett 

Rawdon 

Rayside 

Reach 

Richmond 

Rochester 

Rolph,  Buchanan  and  Wylie 

Romney 

Ross 

Roxborough 

Rupsell 

Ryde. 

Ryerson 

St.  Edmunds 

St.  Joseph 

St.  Vincent 

Salter,  May  and  116 

Saltfleet , 

Sandfield" 

Sandwich  E I   3,5331 

Sandwich,  R I   2,320; 

Sandwich,  W i      980 

Sarawak   669 

Sarnia  !   3,108 


to 

a 


4,000 

5,100 

409 

930 

3,100 


02 


o 


5,300 
2,448 


650; 
500 


2,452 

"2i2 


99 
316 


3,364 
1,056 


470 


2,00r)| 


1,131 
7,269 
1,155 
4,600 


6,505 

100 

5,313 

2,061 

80! 

114 


8,000 
8,9i4 


276 


265 


xi 


349        1,800 
644 


444 
540 


Saugeen  

Sault  Ste  Marie 
Scarborough  . . . 
Schreiber 


134 


457 


8,000 

"m 


I 

246 
1,577 

7 

27 

105 

76 

4, 

493: 

99 

43 

68 

183' 

202 

457 

21 

2 

454 


10 


1 

4,382 

39 

460 

106 

107 

35 

164 

38 

459 

56 

3,417 

12 

2,997 

1,715 

27 

28, 


122! 

216; 


442 


661, 
285 

74 
714 
989 
7 
400 
435 

21 


3 
8 

I 


$ 
139 
255 

63 

15 
262 
104 

24 
528 
129 
406 
1,132 
*1,827 
237 
280 
778 

20 
153 
515 

iJ 

17 

tl,614 

53 

173 

48 

66 

20 

198 

108 

76' 

164 

1,071 

55 

205 

286 

24 

28 

8 

33 

138 

15 

459 

5 

tl,126 

396 

II  1,559 

362 

208 

109 

111,629 

271 

236 


Assets  on 


5 

a 

a 
i 

a 

09  .^4 


10 


9 

s 

Id 


"    $ 

24,798' 
26,070| 
18,944, 

2,6151 
16,435 

3,563 

1,476 
36,529 

7,922 
17,730 
12,100 
10,454 

3,178 
26,091 
11,:«8 

1,044 
16,668 
12,224 

1,202 

1,891 i 

6,884, 
60,920! 

8,322 
12,369 

3,063 
13,719 

2,680 
24,784 
15,141 
29,396 

2,719 
30,653 

6,745; 

37.063 

22,674. 

988, 

1,986 

'  534| 

3,231 
15,416 

2,981 
18,194 
659 
19,616 
10,829 
14,125 
10,161 
18,485 

7,205! 
30,2221 
19,171, 

6,8821 


$ 


Urn 


S 


2,391 
78 


378' 
1,1031 

616' 
2,1721 

120: 
3,791 

847 

2,021 

13 


410| 
199 
1,120 
3,648 
163| 
3451 
622! 


100 
9,331 

547 

807 

568 
2.940 

278 
1,807 
4,885 
1,413 
6.251 
3,577 

107 
5,315 
3,912 
2,295 
2.8*>,S 
1,990 

731 
1,054 


317 

2,559' 

591 

1,450: 

1281 

21* 

86| 

18,116! 

43, 

1,040' 

266' 


6,672 
239 
997i 
362{ 
330 

4,0801 


4,237' 
124 
4; 
52, 
4011 
100' 
991. 

l,194i 

1,173 
919 

2,396 


19,444 

2,282 

18 

500 

4,932 

1,^*1 

369' 

5,121 

10,773 

1,849 

14,939 

481 

12,132 

3,572 

«72 

1,764 

3.107 

1.9K.S 

220 

2,275 

"30* 

13,42S 

8,065 

11,887 

938 

2,858 

,') 

32,711 

1,641 

199 


*  InrludinK  $1,527  Board  of  Health,     t  Including  $1,034  Board  of  Health.     Jlnclnding  $937  Board  of  Health. 
jl  Including  $1,249  Board  of  Health.       f  Including  $1,106  for  redemption  of  lands. 
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TOWNSHIP    MUNICIPALITIES.— Oon^inu^d 

ASSETS  AND  LIABILITIES  IW^.—OmUinued. 


December  31,  1908. 


-  a»  oD 
>  2 

CO 


3 


$ 


7,077 
18,212 


57 


1,750 


2,157 
10,112 


30C 
4,652 


12,342 


17,954 
'426 


5,663 
2,173 


300 


640 
7,845 


7,414 


13,129 


QQ 

i 

OP 

9 


35 

37,450 
4,660 
200 
8,693 
1,168 
31 
4,670 
2,061 
2,515 
2,199 
1,650 
4,200 
3,275 
1,000 


4,757 
2,500 


750 
64,463 

800 

500 
1,472 
3,014 

640 
2,697 
3,182 
3,645 
1,087 
6,155 
1,300 

822 
1,260 
2,466 

337 


2,387 
3,812 
1,500 
4,155 


1,279 

1,075 

1,000 

4,329 

14,647 

27 

690 

8,418 

6,175 


$ 

135 

56,249 

23,497 

1,007 

9,639 

5,211 

925 

8,649 

7,066 

7,719 

9,297 

7,305 

4,320 

8,590 

7,072 

2,494 

10,902 

18,250 

894 

1,699 

6,024 

83,907 

3,399 

15,419 

2,031 

9,396 

2,709 

3,087 

26,343 

32,534 

3,399 

22,134 

2,047 

18,617 

13,677 

3  677 

3,098 

3,469 

5,002 

8,112 

4,415 

16,237 

428 

14,711 

9,192 

13,288 

12,781 

18,496 

1,226 

34,574 

24,107 

8,770 


Liabilities  on  December  31,  1903. 


a  ^ 
^  S 


837 


448 


2,347 
151 


3,762 
5,219 
4,933 
3,733 
1,084 
599 
3,660 


3,038 

591 

1,083 


235 
872 
364 
415 
4,958 
813 


3,127 
1,261 
1,498 
1,923 


3,662 
1,478 
600 
1,478 
1,150 
1,043 
2,702 


444 
6,060 
4,271 
6,469 


40 

23 

17,353 


II 


2,848 
27,341 


233 

1,052 

31 

4,470 

2,021 


1,334 

964 

3,600 

7,077 


8,828 


71,875 


11,500 
1,247 
1,794 


25,587 
1,400 

46,814 
100 

67,813 

45,593 
366 
387 


1,607 
3,806 
1,500 
8,206 


10,485 

3,201 

2,003 

13,248 

22,420 


7,808 
6,000 


to 

s 

o 


a 

H 


$ 

587 
8,667 


353 


4,924 
615 


1,400 
"580 


100 
181 


415 
8,711 
1,218 


768 

87 
2,718 


2,225 
7,8i5 


448 


8,180 
1,000 
1,892 
1,400 


7,000 


CD 

o 


M 


45 


99 


19 
54 


445 

249 

2,168 

611 


723 


90 
130 
220 
303 


7,358 
65 


60 

iio 


4 
202 
678 


8,226 
609 
100 

85 
581 
134 

77 
150 


2 
46 


1,468 
413 


188 
3,007 


•;3 


08 


o 
H 


$ 

.  3,480 

36,845 

99 

801 

252 

3,453 

182 

9,394 

6,843 

5,468 

8,435 

6,708 

4,684 

8,979 

3,660 

100 

9,099 

3,168 

811 

1,386 

415 

88,179 

2,155 

11,864 

1,662 

6,812 

1,576 

397 

5,845 

26,852 

3,100 

51,640 

100 

82,516 

47,675 

1,066 

1,900 

1,681 

2,784 

6,585 

2,093 

8,206 

446 

19,771 

8,472 

11,832 

15,061 

22,460 

161 

27,360 

7,308 

6,000 


o 


365 
366 
367 
368 
369 
370 
371 
372 
373 
374 
375 
376 
377 
378 
379 
380 
381 
382 
883 
884 
886 
386 
887 
888 
889 
890 
391 
392 
398 
894 
895 
896 
897 
89fc 
399 
400 
401 
402 
403 
404 
405 
406 
407 
408 
409 
410 
411 
412 
413 
414 
415 
416 
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THE   REPORT   OF  THE 


No.  28 


STATISTICS  OF  ONTARIO 


RECEIPTS  AND  DISBURSEMENTS, 


Township 

Municipalities  and  County 
in  which  located. 


417.  Scott,  Ontario 

418.  Scugog,  Ontario 

419.  Sebastopol,  Renfrew 

420.  Seneca.  Haldimand 

421 .  Seymour,   Northumberiand 

422.  Sheffield,  Lennox  and  Addington  . . . 

423.  Sherbourne,  McClintock,  etc,  HaPon 

424.  Sherbrooke,  Haldimand. 

425.  Sherbrooke,  S.,  Lanark 

426.  Shuniah,  Thunder  Bay 

427.  Sidney,  Hastings 

428.  Smith,  Peterborough 

429.  Snowdon,  Haliburton 

430.  Sombra,   Lambton 

431 .  Somerville,  Victoria 

432.  Sophiasburg,   Prince  Edward 

433.  Southwold,  Elgin 

434 .  Springer,  Nipissing 

436.  Stafford,  Renfrew 

436.  Stamford,  Welland 

437 .  Stanhope,  Haliburton 

438.  Stanley,  Huron 

439.  Stephen,  Huron 

440.  Stephenson,  Muskoka 

441 .  Stist«d,  Muskoka 

442.  Storrington,  Frontenac 

443.  Strong,  Parry  Sound 

444.  Sullivan,  Grey 

445 .  Sunnidale,  Simooe 

446.  Sydenham,  Grey 

447.  Tarentorus,  Algoma 

448.  Tay,  Simcoe 

449 .  Tecumseth,  Simcoe 

450 .  Tehkummah,  Manitoulin 

451 .  Thesaalon,  Algoma 

452.  Thorah,  Ontario 

453.  Thorold,  Welland 

454.  Thurlow,  Hastings 

455.  Tilbury  E.,  Kent 

456.  Tilbury  N  ,  Essex 

457.  Tilbury  W.,  Essex 

458 .  Tiny,  Simcoe 

459.  Torbolton,  Carleton 

460.  Toronto,  Peel 

461 .  Toronto  Gore,  Peel 

462.  Tossorontio,  Simcoe 

468.  Townsend,  Norfolk 

464.  Trafalgar,  Halton 

465 .  Tuckersmith,  Huron 

466.  Tudor  and  Cashel,  Hastings 

467 .  Tumberry,  Huron 

468.  Tyendinaga,  Hastings 


Receipts,  1903. 


^ 


a 

2 


0) 


08 


$ 

675 

171 

333 

1,377 

1,138 

508 

254 

93 

79 

770 


2,242 


2,159 

184 

438 

6,337 

328 

445 

14 

444 

362 

646 

249 

66 

3 

649 


643 
767 


842 

3,829 

126 

255 

58 

600 

436 

2,894 

3,834 

5,267 


1,176 

927 

351 

588 

2,021 

2,528 

3,372 

435 

1,979 

1,755 


S  « 


I 

10,148 

2,163 

1,866 

8,902 

16,439 

7,811 

1,071 

1,451 

2,322 

2,765 

19,065 

12,390 

2,342 

20,840 

7,421 

7,806 

23,507 

3,054 

2,643 

12,017 

936 

12,132 

15,437 

3,898 

2,022 

8,659 

2,039 

13,532 

9,797 

15,759 

1,057 

12,397 

19,109 

2,471 

1,507 

7,915 

8,104 

17,497 

29,938 

10,195 

14,709 

13,015 

3,611 

22,664 

6,756 

6,964 

16,122 

23,394 

11,738 

2,473 

7,077 

15,922 


is 

c  s 


$ 

33 

21 

7 

132 

13 
112 
101 

12 

45 


00  5  fl 

3.2  C 


^ 


OQ  08 


$ 


•  •  •  • 


154 

111 


684 


326 

68 

57 

189 

2 

2 

281 


160 


96 

390 

139 

8 

26 

1 

25 

160 

74 


99 

180 

2 


71 

91 

124 


08  C 
C  > 

C 


I 

227 


18 
14 


66 


53 
90 


2  c 

o  ^ 


2,000 


6,775 


300 


1,923 
1,400 


0*    90 

32 


$ 


300 


23 

348 

103 

12 


2,348 
"630 


688 


1,491 


146 

339 

30 


306 
48 

120 

108 
90 
60 
70 
23 

126 


14, 016 
3 


100 
48 


19 
3 
40 
12 
24 
20 


120 
42 


1,519 


273 
76 
83 


1,281 
1461 


30 

2,191 

833 


26 


1,500 

400 

4,000 

3,950 


4,000 


1,400 

2,180 

515 


2,600 
2,000 


4,000 


2,013 


5,775 
3,000 


4,000 
600 
700 


1,450 


3,000 
965 


5,500 


23,787 
1,998 
8,614 


BUREAU   OF    INDUSTRIES. 


TOWNSHIP  MUNICIPALITIE8. 

A86BT6  AND  UABILITIEB,  1903. 


•   i 

■^ 

, 

^ 

a 

3 

^ 

9 

» 

3^ 

13,117 

2,366 

2 

10,431 

44a 

24,821 

lOf 

8,531 

14t 

1,872 

12 

2,3If 

flf 

2,512 

5,511 

m 

21.554 

IX 

2,832 

IM 

29,273 

•;i  4z; 

15,948 



8,964 

34,211 

7(K 

8,034 

3,109 

2a  1 

16,662 

46] 

16,839 

8fi> 

19,523 

ftS 

4,880 

■    57 

2,803 

(W 

8,772 

l-l 

16,468 

;wj 

12,962 

m 

16,779 

6.067 

3M 

13,854 

iw 

25.985 

2:699 

1,762 

ix- 

15,177 

R01 

9:796 

63C 

19,387 

n.m 

63,248 

64; 

112 

29,124 

J«H 

14.799 

4,787 

42,481 

SIJ 

7.801 

IIM 

7.784 

87 

18,368 

7)1 

33,776 

% 

9,192 

664 

18,367 

6fi0 

4ft7 

1,44V 

56'i 

400 

Hit 

447 

m 

264 

372 

99 

1,24^ 

760 

52t 

82 

562 

193 

1  im 

361 

1,142 

611 

71  ;■ 

260 

36? 

107 

66ft 

141 

835 

410 

204 

2( 

a.Wrt 
501 
157 
2,718 
2,214 
1,633 

370 

326 

""8,oii 

4.257 

■■■i;996 

492 
2,005 
6,210 

1,251 

9,230 

1,127 

24 

6 

207 
1,292 
3,566 
2.896 

469 
4,328 
4,305 

848 
5,476 

in 

163 

151 

93 

6 

48 

2 

20 

354 

393 

5 

413 

136 

81 

5 

2,612 
203 

31 
8 

10 
49 

3,415 

2.446 
2,693 

4,828 

249 

is 

360 

10 
12 

■    ■3:93i 

2,27f 
4:661 

312 

121 
213 

2,593 
1,650 
2,342 

1,183 

6.847 
448 
352 

6,396 
671 

1.631 

4,113 
833 

'2:676 

137 
171 

5 
5 
64 
21 
1,163 
274 
90 
189 
179 

*4:696 

987 

3,041 
6,377 
2,280 
1,290 
1.0301 
1,965| 
614 
4,591 
1,348 
1,617 
4,275 
7,038 
2,564 
188 
1,223 
5,587 

4,491 
1.336 

617 
2,163 
7.691 

4.469 
674 
969 

1,232 

366 

65 

8 

208 

13 

295 

12 

5 

6 

331 

8,353 
1,095 

1,462 


2.294 
3.473 
7,416 


■■■"55 

656 

53 

6.105 
■ i:886 

71] 

120 

3,531 
81 

457 

26i 

30 

200 

50 

150 

20,997 

6,114 

2,302 

181 

14,345 
8 

7 

129 

100 

102 


THE   REPORT   OF   THE 


No.  28 


STATISTICS    OF    ONTARIO 


r. 


RECEIPTS,    DISBURSEMENTS, 


Townships. 


417.  Scott 

418.  Scugog 

419 .  Sebastopol   

420.  Seneca 

421 .  Sevmour 

422.  Sh'effield M 

423 .  Sherbourne,  McCIintock,  etc 

424.  Sherbrooke    

425.  Sherbrooke,  S : 

426.  Shuniah   

427.  Sidney 

428.  Smith h, 

429 .  Snowdon ., 

430.  Sombra 

431 .  Somerville 

432.  Sophiasburg 

433.  Southwold 

434 .  Springer 

435.  Stafford 

436.  Stamford 

437.  Stanhope 

438.  Stanley 

439.  Stephen 

440.  Stephenson 

441.  Stisted 

442 .  Storrington 

443.  Strong 

444.  Sullivan 

445 .  Sunnidale 

446.  Sydenham 

447.  Tarentorus 

448.  Tay 

449 .  Tecumseth 

450.  Tehkummah 

451 .  Thessalon 

452.  Thorah 

453.  Thorold 

454.  Thurlow 

455.  Tilbury  E 

456.  Tilbury  N 

457.  Tilbury  W 

458.  Tiny..^ 

459.  Torbolton 

460.  Toronto 

461 .  Toronto  Gore 

462 .  Toesorontio 

463.  Townsend 

464.  Trafalgar 

465 .  Tuckersmith 

466.  Tudor  and  Cashel 

467 .  Turn  berry 

468.  Tyendinaga 


Disbursements,  1903. — CcmXinued. 


is 


$ 


321 
84 


08 
O 

S  08 


t 


% 

2,000 


4,425 


281 

700 

48 

6,394 

610 


235 
2,094 


354 


776 
469 


394 
29 


432 


1,500 

400 

4,000 

4,280 


3,000 


510 
230 


50 

267 

74 


475 
353 


500 

2,180 

776 


2,671 
2,000 


QD 

t^  s  t; 

PS  ^  $ 


1,000 


11,512 
2,880 
5,345 

848 


2,000 
2,6i3 


133 
3,000 
1,014 

700 
3,550 


6,000 

1,503; 


385 
217; 


3,000 
965 


125 
400 
863 


5,500 
678 


% 


80 


147 

304; 

70 

2 


375 

92 

75 

23 

1,196 

794 

5 

169 

236 


306 

12 

7 

198 

103 

60 

44 


89 

258 

73 

32 

147i 

372 


429 
18 
14 
6,412 
1,447 
1,367 
1,935 


164 
110 


29 
367 
145 


o 
a> 

c 

1 

OQ 


151 
6 

19 
138 
553 
210 
223 
4 

87 
295 

88 

12 

61 
413 
177 
199 
406 
869 

15 

717 

5 

260 

566 

71 

217 

1 

17 
321 

91 

104 

534 

*1,206 

108 

8 

45 
540 
104 
417 
444 
523 
339 
305 

68 
1,203 

77 

48 
292 
737 
144 


55 

88 


5 


I 

12,136 

2,140 

2,056 

9,055 

23.088 

7,978 

1,598 

2,267 

2,076 

4,882 

21,376 

13,414 

2,791 

28,563 

15,672 

8,627 

28,772 

7,906 

2,505 

15,416 

1,230 

15,834 

19,464 

4,880 

2,500 

8,770 

2,339 

15,996 

11,309 

15,571 

5,010 

12,744 

21,699 

1,579 

1,672 

15,068 

9,059 

17,754 

59,205 

16,757 

25,647 

14,799 

3,992 

39,053 

6,926 

6,628 

16,121 

33,773 

14,342 

3,122 

7,107 

15,807 


S 


c 
o 

8 

c 

03 


Assets  on 


03 


795 
3,428 

375 

1,156 

2,247 

3 

1,783. 

239 
2,085 
2,560 


% 
K 

^ 


48 


86 

7 

168 

1,352 

476 

154 

551 

5,941 

12,427 

1,760 

1,778 

24,008 

5,920 

434 

3,170 

2,888 

668 

3,485 

891 

91 

96 

2,047 

638 

1,615 

1,649 

361 

1,231 

36 

4,718 

10,678 

153 

125 

1,092 

490 

3.320 

5,610 

33,9at 

8.795 

15,302 

5,844 

1,538 


8 

51 

244 

1,749 

3>« 

2,956 

834 

1,399 


♦  Including  $1,137  Board  of  Health. 
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TaWNSHIP  MUNICIPALITIES. 


ASSETS  AND  LIABILITIES,  1903. 


December  31st,  1903. 


2,203 


8,306 
3,521 


457 

•  ■  •  • 

1,035 
210 


50,150 


28,366 
3,508 


45,173. 
17,683 


1,541 
1,000 
1,301 

401 
33,332 
3,530 
3,500 
3,508 
1,383 

600 
10,7^5 

172 
1,925 
8,904 
1,401 

792 
1,750 

401 
2,100 
1,991' 

7761 
2,1751 
2,585' 
8,013 

200 

675 
1,275 


2,000 
12,758 
3,145 
7,143 
5,057 


3,685 
1,015 

100 
3,965 
6  452 

100 


1571 
1,634, 


5 
« 


I 


6,730 

1,713 

261 

3,383 

2,843 

3,905 

3,207 

2,569 

987 

10,314 

13,605 

4,480 

2,220 

58,(150 

18,032 

7,792 

12,117 

4,399 

1,872 

15,356 

1,349 

3,478 

4,059 

4,483 

1,943 

3,367 

2,314 

2,923 

4,875 

2,020 

6,950 

14,373[ 

12,452 

l,345l 

1,857| 

52,024' 

4,057| 

9,243 

50,7a5l 

12,079| 

25,922, 

10,901' 

2,333| 

35,479, 

4,906! 

1,307 

6,456 

53,377 

19,952 

3,194 

3,076 

5,593 


Liabilities  on  December  Slst,  1903 . 


a 

03 


-    s 

o  ^^ 


$ 


125 


300 
109 


10,608 

248 

1,187 

5,875 

2,574 


5,395 
1,280 

605 
4,236 

577 


576 


718 
831 


2,538 


4,115 
"576 


2,875 
5,774 
6,392 
3,099 
1,213 


1,675 


308 
1,658 


1,793 
1,482 


o 


$ 


585 


7,288 
1,057 


7,500 


1,301 

101 

29,836 

13,190 


OQ 

a 
H 


$ 


2,350 
"366 


1,688 


1,402 
2,752 


4,563 
172 


2,835 

1,190 

450 

750 


350 

4,129 

251 


2,510 
8,013 


1,079 

1,666 

"966 

'*528 


o 

1 

OQ 


$ 


122 
25 


1,176 
604 
483 


142 


144 


4,179 

75 

442 

954 

360 

149 

96 

45 

298 

7 

397 


150 
175 


2,000 


5,000 


141 
1,000 


151,7831 
27,745, 
31,917i 
45,158 


1,510 
2,075 


1,450 


365 
1,600| 
2.693 


405i 
300i 

. .  .1 


33 


858 

66 

29,689 

959 


171 


40 


420 


20 
147 
544. 


Xi 

08 


$ 


585 
122 
150 


3,525 
7,892 
2,140 


109 

9,330 

10,608 

1,693 

1,288 

39,890 

15,839 

442 
7,751 
6,461 

754 
9,895 

794 
1,198 
2,842 
2,691 

460 
1,468 

831 

600 
6,842 

261 
2,405 
6,925 
8,013 

609 

141 

6,000 

3,233 

5,840 

187,864 

31,803 

33,130 

46,608 

1,846 

1,510 

2,115 


673 
3,678| 
2,693 
1,813 
1,629 

544 


o 


417 
418 
419 
420 
421 
422 
423 
424 
426 
426 
427 
428 
429 
430 
431 
432 
433 
434 
435 
436 
437 
438 
439 
440 
441 
442 
443 
444 
446 
446 
447 
448 
449 
460 
461 
452 
463 
464 
456 
456 
457 
458 
459 
460 
461 
462 
463 
464 
465 
466 
467 
468 
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RBCBIFT8.  DISBURSEMENTS 


Township 

Municipalities  and  County 
in  which  located. 


yS) .  Usborne,  Huron 

'0.  Uxbridge,  Ontario 

^1 .  Van  Home,  Rainy  River 

^2.  Vaughan,  York 

^3 .  Verulam,  Victoria 

^4 .  Veepra,  Simcoe 

^5.  Wainfleet,  Welland 

'6.  Wallace,  Perth 

7 .  Walp|ole,  Haldimand 

'8.  Walsingham  N.,  Norfolk 

'9.  Walsingham  8.,  Norfolk 

H) .  Warwick,  Lambton 

n  .  Waterloo,  Waterloo 

J2 .  Waters,  Algoma 

$3.  Watt,  Muskoka 

H.  Wawanosh  E.,  Huron 

^5 .  Wawanosh  W. ,  Huron 

J6.  Wellesley,  Waterloo 

J7 .  Westmeath,  Renfrew 

J8 .  Westminster,  Middlesex 

;9.  Whitby  E.,  Ontario 

K).  Whitby,  Ontario   

n .  Whitchurch,  York   

12.  Widdifield,  Nipissing 

)3.  Wilberforce  and  Algojia  N.,  Renfrew 

)4 .  Williams  E.,  Middlesex 

)5 .  Williams  W.,  Middlesex 

)6 .  Williamsburg,  Dundas 

)7.  Willoughby,  Welland 

)8.  Wilmot,  Waterloo ; 

)9 .  Winchester,  Dundas 

K).  Windham,  Norfolk 

)1 .  Wolfe  Island,  Frontenac 

)2.  Wolford,  Grenville 

)3.  WoUaston,  Hastings 

)4 .  Woodhouse,  Norfolk 

)5 .  Woolwich,  Waterloo 

)6.  Yarmouth,  Elgin 

)7 .  Yonge  and  Escott  Front,  Leeds 

)8 .  Yonge  and  Escott  Rear,  Leeds 

)9.  York,  York  

0.  Zone,  Kent  

1 .  Zorra  E.,  Oxford 

2.  Zorra  W.,  Oxford 


s 

B 
2 


OS 

pq 


4,571 


369 

8,357 

4,157 

2,106 

430 

122 

2,146 

2,723 

746 

134 


315 

2,186 

712 

1,166 

23 

8,319 

479 

802 

1,807 

114 

647 

4,789 

2,854 

7,468 

166 

4,115 

47,698 

2,070 

278 

351 

384 

2,792 

1,766 

971 

102 

1,040 

274 

1,038 

6,863 

11,340 


Receipts,  1903. 


1 

al  and 
taxes. 

from 

ig  Fun 
vest  in 

&i"S 

a  c  c 

'S  o 

U3 

Refund 
Sinki 
and  i 

8g 

s 

1^ 

08  G 


12,593 

10,962 

868 

24,845 

9,866 
13,286 
13,912 
11,406 
21,289 

8,344 

10,731 

17,200 

28,116j 

232 

2,634 

7,8041 
10,183 
22,875 
12,145 
26,032 
12,279 
13,461 
14,668 

2,443 

5,376 
11,766 

8,440 
18,775! 

4,803 
22,957 
27,666 
12.812' 
10,187 

7,307 

2,153 

9,705 
22,475 
29,760 
15,465 

6,320 
89,790 

6,6491 
26,843' 
17,873 


$ 

21 
94 
51 

472 

22 

4! 

229 
16 

184 

56 

42 

6 

325 


15,414 


10 
47 


5,786 


$ 

372 


1,542 
139 


8,236 
"i86 


471 

131 

161 

200 

128 

67 

38 

56 

20 


6,150 


3 
106 
485 


75 

58 

55 

31 

25 

170 

139 

162 

78 

811 

5 

367 

11 


845 

294 

29 


o  ^ 


2,8i4 


250 


o  g 

P 


I 


I 


14 
1,428 


10 

4 

560 


H9 
160 


60 
190 


•603 


33 


827 
1,482 

600 
1,591 


2,294 


3,987 

340 

50 
200 
900 
950 

'eob 

****** 

I 


5,3651 
2.2501 
5,030j 
1,500 
2,100 


1,250 


494 
1,650 


1,288 


1,160 


15,244 


5,500 


52 

400 

3 

224 

212 

2,048 

22 

111 

455 


2,500 


2,000 
*  89i 


10.000 
1,500 


3,000 
4,000 
1,536 


15,120 

3,924 

713 

916 
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TOWNSHIP   MUNICIPALITIES. 


ASSETS  AND  LIABILITIES,  1998. 


DisbursemeDts,  1903. 


i 


8 

.a 


$ 

22 

173 

148 

131 

53 

50 

769 

554 

43 

12 

386 

183 

24 


16 

45 

33 

97 

16 

332 

75 

4 

9 


108 
113 
717 
106 
394 
^21,731 
95 

4 
214 

32 
519 
150 

38 

478 

t8,597 

66 
160 

27 


17,207 
14,415 

1,436 
50,761 
14,487 
15,446 
18,479 
19,005 
25,173 
11,735 
13,510 
21,850 
38,129 
282 

3,961 
10,992 
11,882 
31,319 
12,315 
40,248 
16,693 
19,485 
18,844 

4,695 

6,079 
17,210 
13,057 
26,963 

7,181 

27,961 

101,774 

15,052 

10,523 

7,717 

2,782 
12,606 
26,490 
41,023 
17,491 

8,128 

131,884 

14,704 

39,057 

37,658 


O  OD  QD 

a  "'S 
jf^  S 

0C8  0 


$ 

531 
898 
218 

1,453 
491 
763 
866 
799 
846 
488 
663 
638 

1,481 

77 

250 

569 

694 

1,022 
677 

1,420 
789 
814 
818 
443 
390 
477 
460 
528 
216 

1,307 
655 
755 
466 
396 
264 
579 

1,198 

1,322 
608 
299 

6,709 
756 

1,038 
730 


I 

112 
400 

90 
563 
208 
345 
287 
305 
240 
226 
345 
319 
575 

22 
152 
155 
143 
380 
157 
604 

84 
206 

86 
138 
109 
141 
156 
387 
123 
323 
223 
385 
234 
125 

63 

181 

314 

2,024 

274 

36 

3,521 

199 

191 

434 


C 

9 

QQ 

-s 

o 


$ 

4,732 

1,871 

39 

8,458 

1,200 

2,051 

1,042 

2,344 

4,299 

3,353 

2,230 

3,989 

3,102 

14 

598 

1,786 

2,032 

4,982 

3,079 

8,482 

3,167 

4,163 

1,889 

526 

647 

2,718 

2,024 

3,316 

2,484 

3,411 

3,250 

2,121 

1,414 

799 

335 

2,750' 

4,854 

8,747 

4,232 

520 

25,415 

2,029 

14,315 

3,601 


98 


250 


5    80 


36 


110 


09 


$ 

30 
413 
20 
13 
18 
57 


83 
718 
9 
16 
96 
23 


10 

7 

25 


123 
90 

236 
88 
51 
35 
6 
73 
30 

264 
5 
5 

203 
62 

255 

10 

10 

76 

5 

172 
50 
10 

143 

166 
88 


> 


I 

2,216 
1,497 


1,508 
1,978 
6,076 
1,110 
5,721 
1.350 
1,305 
3,a47 
5,559 


1,424 
1,571 
4,011 
1,627 
7,292 
2,647 
2,496 
3,226 


773 
3,770 
2,807 
2,823 
1,658 
4,118 
2,508 
2,925 
3,231 
1,486 

135 
2,055 
3,678 
6,095 
1,656 

797 
10,363 

899 
4,562 
4,611 


9  o  S  ^ 


§§8 

g»08  « 


« 


$ 

4,590 
4,029 
300 
9,779 
4,367 
6,434 
6,150 
4,829 
8,820 
3,189 
4,306 
7,038 

15,153 

100 

2,136 

3,756i 

3,736 

12,244 
4,908 
7,873 
6,642 
4,430 
9,008 
1,608 
2,962 
3,493 
2,607 
7,067 
1,662 

10,661 
9,472 
6,837 
4,243 
4,166 
1,365 
3,842 
9,439 
7,295 
5,508 
3,659 

39,595 
2,261 
7,891 
4,957 


O 


•g 


547 


351 

1,949 

102 


43 


329 


218 


#^ 

ssb| 

.S  O  08 
GQ 


33 


2,531 
J,  769 
3,000 


1,232 


15,414 
1,340 


6,718 


8,009. 


6,262 

136 

33 

328 

25 

142 

179 

5,323 

2,274 

2 

362 

16,1G1 

55,935 

432 

410 


o 
55 


469 

470 

471 

472 

473 

474 

475 

476 

477 

478 

479 

480 

481 

482 

483 

484 

485 

486 

487 

488 

489 

490 

491 

492 

493 

494 

495 

496 

497 

498 

499 

500 

501 

502 

503 

504 

505 

506 

507 

508 


956 

792 

14,913l  509 

510 

511 

512 


5,500 


*  Includingr  $5,000  grant  from  Ontario  Government  and  S16.500  from  township  of  Mountain  for  Petite  Castore 
and  Annable  Creek  drain,    f  Including  98,07ti  pr^xseeds  of  sale  of  township  property. 
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RECEIPTS,  DISBUBSEHEKTS 


Townships. 


469. 
470. 
471. 
472. 
473. 
474. 
476. 
476. 
477. 
478. 
479. 
480. 
481. 
482. 
483. 
484. 
485. 
486. 
487. 
488. 
489. 
490. 
491. 
492. 
493. 
494. 
495. 
496. 
497. 
498. 
499. 
500. 
501. 
502. 
503. 
504. 
505. 
506. 
507. 
508. 
509. 
510. 
511. 
512. 


DiBbursements,  1903. — Continued . 


Q 


^14 


$ 

200 


78 

363 

1,229 


300 


Usbome 

Uxbridge 

Van  Home 

Vaughan  

Verulam 

Vespra 

Wainfleet 

Wallace 

Walpole 

Walsingham  N I 

Walsingliam  S j   2,516 

Warwick '      480 

Waterloo 

Waters 

Watt 

Wawanosh  E 

Wawanosh  W 

Wellesley 

Westmeath 

Westminster  i . . . . 

Whitby  K 

Whitby 

Whitrhureh 

Widdifield 

Wilberforce  and  Algona  X. . 

Williams  E ' 

Williams  W 

Williamsburg l   2,487 

Willoughby !       101 

Wilmot 472 


OD 


-'2 
a,' 


g 


$ 


2,411 
200 


250 


1,455 

"266 

"876 
124 

1,219; 

1501 

104 

1,318 


1,465 
1,482 
720 
l,162i 
4,813 


rf  CD  C 

5  «  d 

C  G 


900 
950 


120 


5,365 
2,250 
4,450 
3,000 
1,600 


494 
1,650 


125 


Winchester 

Windham 

Wolfe  Island 

Wolford 

Wollaston 

Woodhouse 

Woolwich 

Yarmouth   

Yonge  and  Escott  Front 
Yonge  and  Escott  Rear . 

York , 

Zone 

Zorra  E 


6,1169        2,375 


9,214 

1,727 

2  125 

Zorra  W \   1)685 


2.659 
551 


13,000 
2,000, 


1,000 
4,000 
3,500 


$ 


1,205 
24 


183 
129 
165 
911 
108 
8 
695 
233, 
665, 


21 
18 
132 
158 
130 
187 
89 
129 


66: 

64 

6 

27 

776! 

43 

197 

2,99/ 


937, 

400' 
670, 

750; 

4,638 
264 
578 
572. 


9 

8 

C 


$ 


42 
259 

40 
307 

59 

33 
482 
106 
809 

93 
174 
173 
537 


29 
103 
242 
660 
206 
258 
125 
346 
432 
256 

93 

36 

49 
201 

17 

*1,309 

514 

62 
280 
102 
462 
179 
251 
476 
467 

85 

t9,969i 

U,249 

168 

2321 


5 

c 

B 

1^ 


Assets  on 


^      I 

12,800: 

14,415 

931 

35,987 

9,702i 

12,5041 

18,246 

18,772 

23,343 

9,479 

13,510 

21,456 

36,459 

213 

3,396 

8,718 

10,619 

29,843 

12,262 

32,013 

16,033 

19,020 

18,838 

4,672 

6.189 

11,350 

10,025! 

26,446 

6,4361 

22,165 

100,402 

13,579 

10,123 

7,084 

2,634 

9,662 

23,745 

40,115 

16,4211 

6,898' 

124,590 

13,081 

36,725 

28,822 


G 

a 
o 

o 

c 

OS 
& 


$ 

4,407 


506 
14,774 

4,786! 

2,942; 
2331 
233 

1,830| 

2,256! 

"395 

1,670 

69 

666 

2,274 

1,263 

1,476! 

53| 

8,235 

660 

466 

23, 

890 
5,860 
3,032 
1,517 

745 
6,786 
1,372 
1,473! 

400! 

633, 

148; 

2,944 
2,745 
908 
1,070 
1,230 
7,294 
1,623, 
2,3321 
8,836 


SD 

K 

98 

H 


% 

56 

l.ia5 

930 

378 


1,410 
3,056 
4,122 
6 
2,131 
1,006 
359 


365 

590 
176 
700 
382 


3,262 


i6 
1,241 
4,408 
1,787 
430 
1,09:^ 

30 
1,722 

"  i\m 

3,246 

3,327 

l,4;i?> 

1,540 

90 

3 

1,165 

105 

5 

20,825 

4,310 

571 

1,008 


*  Incliuling  $1,  lOt  Board  of  Health.      f  Including  $3,884  arrears  of  taxes  returned  to  clerk,  and  $2,694  rebates 
X  Including  $772  Board  of  Health. 
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TOWNSHIP   MUNICIPALITIES.-bw<mwc/. 


ASSETS  AND  LIABILITIES,  190i.— Continued. 


December  31,  1903. 


nSSS 

m 


$ 


10,343 


35,332 
4,379 


26,000 
7,357 


36,174 


12,723 


3,200 
14,37i 


3,722 


362 
55.9X5 


8,416 

'  8,866 
11,929 
32,575 


3 

o 


o 

CO 


625 
1,300 

560 
2.748 
1,328 
1,600 
6,820 

917 
2,100 
1,403 
3,705 
3,377 
6,689 


700 


2,973 

3,827 

1,313 

600 

2,993 

l,a30 

663 

390 

1,260 


729 
3,142 

3,208 
4,390 
4,660 
2,584 
2,362 
825 
1,000 


14,541 


150 
3,0111 
2,150 
2,000 
87,678, 
1,622 
4,622 

1,137; 


ao 


Liabilities  on  December  31,  1903. 


$ 
6,088 

12,828 
1,995 

53,232 

10,492 
5,952 

36,109 

12,629 
3,936 
5,790 
4,711 
4,131 

44,43:^ 

434 

1,855 

2,460 

4,936 

18,408 
1,366 

12,097 
6,853 
1,690 

16,281 
4,821 
3,937 
6,290 
4,854 
8,4111 
5,675, 

10,538 

63,267! 
7,:^3j 
6,0891 
2,893] 
2, 693 1 
3, 034 1 

11,3141 
5,084: 

12,185, 

15,164 

148,372: 

7,555| 

7,525! 

25,522 


lis 


$ 

2,686 
257 


6,8951 
2,027 
2,315l 
349 
3,485 


1,764 
397 


100 

689 

1,726 

1,904 


7,285 


1,288 
1,094 
3,767 
2,809 


9451 


3,082 
1,548, 
798 


1,065 
11 


19,793 
1,998 


$ 

19,660 


3,588 
3,406 
4,295 
20,000 
1,500 


11,372 

2,611 

12,157 


700 


1,910 
3,827 
1,014 
600 
1,146 


1,080 


15,994 
2,501 
3,010 

67,837 


-2 

a 

B 


18,7021 
3,672; 

8,788 
15,000 
82,844 

6,899 
12,197 

8,876 


$ 


914 
109 


429 


50 


580 
756 


125 


9 

8 
I 


1,000 
3,000 


7,697i 
3,000: 


7,561 


% 


120 


60 
176 
120 
450 
163 

65 


289 


14 

78 


114i 


90 
214 
614 
5 
179 
250 
545 1 
3,722! 

94i 
3621 

93 


601 

42| 
45  i 


711 


4,808 
a2i6 


-s 


o 


% 

2,806 

20,171 
169 
6,071 
5,735 
6,171 
4,807 

23,650 
1,600 
1,764 

12,198 
2,900 

12,157 

164 

1,467 

1,726 

3,928 

3,827 

1,014 

7,885 

1,236 

835 

614 

2,043 

2,353 

4,017 

3,354 

1U,716 
3,540 
3,372 

68,055 


o 
S?5 


3,142 

1,590 
843 


18,702 
6,448 
11,799| 
15,000' 
115,142! 
11,8971  510 
14,4131  511 
16,437|  512 


469 
470 
471 
472 
473 
474 
475 
476 
477 
478 
479 
480 
481 
482 
483 
484 
485 
486 
487 
488 
489 
490 
491 
492 
493 
494 
495 
496 
497 
498 
499 
500 
501 
502 
503 
504 
505 
506 
507 
508 
509 
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THE   REPORT   OF   THE 


No.  28 


STATISTICS   OF   ONTARIO 

RECEIPTS.  DISBURSEMENT? 


Village 

Municipalities  and  Coanties  in 

which  located. 


1.  Acton,  Halton  

2.  Ailsa  Craig,  Middlesex  

3.  Alvinston,  Lambton 

4.  Arkona,   Lambton 

5.  Arthur,  Wellington 

6.  Aehburnham,  Peterborough 

7.  Athens,  Leeds 

8.  Ayr,  Waterloo 

9.  Bath,  Lennox  and  Addington 

10.  Bayfield,  Huron 

11.  Beamsville,  Lincoln 

12.  Beaverton,  Ontario 

13.  Beeton,  Simcoe 

14.  Belle  River,  Essex  

15.  Blyth,  Huron 

16.  Bobcavgeon,  Victoria 

17.  Bolton,  Peel 

18.  Bradford,  Simcoe 

19.  Bridgeburg,  Welland 

20.  Brighton,  Northumberland 

21.  Brussels^  Huron 

22.  Burk's  Falls,  Parry  Sound 

23.  Burlington,  Halton  

24.  Caledonia,  Haldimand  

25.  Campbellford,  Northumberland. . 

26.  Cannin^n,  Ontario 

27 .  Cardinsu,  Grenville  

28.  Casselman,  Russell  

29.  Cayuga,  Haldimand 

30.  Chesley,  Bruce <  . 

31 .  Chesterville,  Dundas 

32.  Chippewa,  Welland 

33.  Clifford,  Wellington 

34.  Cobden,  Renfrew 

35 .  Colborne,  Northumberland 

36 .  Creemore,  Simcoe  

37.  Delhi,  Norfolk   

38.  Bravton,  Wellington    

39.  Dundalk,  Grey 

40.  Dutton,  Elgin 

41 .  Eganville,  Kenfrew 

42.  Elmira,  Waterloo 

43.  Elora,  Wellington 

44.  Embro,  Oxford 

45 .  Erin,  Wellington 

46 .  Exeter,  Huron 

47.  Fenelon  Falls,  Victoria 

48 .  Fergus,  Wellington 

49.  Fort  Erie,  Welland 

50 .  Garden  Island,  Frontenac 


Receipts,  1903. 


i 


o 


8 

a 
pq 


533 


175 


370 
170 
394 
177 

1,502 
849 

1,958 
170 

1,996 

4,034 

im 

1,919 

200 

2.115 

2,691 

2,653 

856 

1,164 

1 


722 

199 

368 

4,149 


1,682 

902 

467 

495 

30 

1,330 

3,405 


250 

25 

1,334 

1,851 

1,235 

134 

2,967 

1,152 

680 

941 

720 


S 


•so 

S3  m 


$ 

6,222 
3,098 
5,175 
1,354 
7,435 
9,018 
3,945 
4,900 
2,014 
1,336 
4,063 
2,763 
4,263 
1,763 
4,987 
4,386 
2,921 
4,795 

10,981 
7,053 
7,880 
4,122 
5,291 
4,338 

15,044 
4,398 
4,843 
2,340: 
3,743 

10,201 
4,465 
1,794 
2,165 
2,433 

,  5,235 
3,275 
2,881 
4,953 
4,099 
4,786 
2,932 
4,698 
7,672 
3,017 
J,664 
8,955 
4,796 

12,071 
4,482 
1,645 
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MUNICIPALITIES,  1903. 

ASSETS  AND  LIABILITIES.  190S. 


Receipts. — Continued. 


o 


$ 


7,500 
6,824 


3,000 


1,500 


5,000 


8,000 


5,000 
1,471 
1,554 

12,000 


8,000 

10,167 

6,000 


3,000 


1,960 


2,069 
39,000 


9 

G 
08 


281 
43 

662 
80 

317 

47 

8 


4 

52 

1,013 


209 
10 


76 
218 
2231 
251 
613 
7 
973 
9 

49 

599 

1 

81 

44 
257 
704 


63 

56 

143 

5 

11 

196 

3 

156 

9 

103 

484 

159 

119 

937 

286 

484 


$ 

12,231 

3,374 

45,886 

6,307 

21,471 

12,062 

5,150 

5,256 

2,923 

1,702 

12.287 

4,677 

9,641 

4,216 

9,978 

8,757 

12,753 

7,314 

a4,098 

11,752 

20,012 

10,149 

9,598 

7,676 

40,654 

7,730 

9,192 

2,849 

44,078 

30,776 

18,043 

3,864 

8,632 

8,570 

7,815 

4,179 

4,386 

13,076 

9,605 

6,506 

8,747 

21,306 

11,125 

8,101 

2,560 

20,510 

47,407 

15,747 

7.563 

2,365; 


Disbursements,  1903. 


CD 

o 


i  «J 


a 
s 


^88 


^1 

♦*  I—  "^ 

O  3  -e 

IIS 


682 

150, 

339 

280 

365 

624 

157' 

183 

174 

142 

512 

253 

563 

126 

4171 

125 

178 

621 

310 

324 

506 

297 

723 

273 

800 

312 

192 

177 

375 

283 

146 

148 

104 

104 

239 

179 

145 

246 

490 

184 

446 

198 

349 

173 

95 
671 
352 
563 
260 

25 


00  p 

P4 


111 

o 


2,404 
321 
960 


640 
2,147 

57 
418 

41 


418 

340 

*2,396 


766 
162 

13 
479 
3,946 
716 
543 
726 
947 

12 

t4,312 

588 

672 

"iis 

993 
74 
25 
70 

"822 
163 
112 
292 

2,381 
305 
170 
243 
554 
150 
243 

1,702 
584 

1,074 
178 


220 
117 
372 
138 
368 
292 
144 
174 

67 
109 
168 
258 
390 
123 
208 
168 
127 
175 
757 
268 
330 
260 
289 
132 
516 
254 
186 
146 
377 
795 

97 

90 
210 
268 
470 
102 
173 
350 
205 
360 
134 
131 
234 
269 

58 
611 
627 
595 
260 

14 


o.S 


tit 

a 


o 


1 

.a 


8 


OD 


•1.8  8 


00  "ZZ 


$ 

25 
31 
12 
8 
54 

100 
50 
6 
14 
21 
20 
34 
16 
6 

113 

307 
74 
40 

112 
60 

120 
47 
30 
77 

384 

37 

54 

12 

6 

350 
11 
13 
26 
28 
55 


11 
42 

/ 

10 

12 

53 

418 

52 

33 

23 

212 

363 

15 


QD 
$ 

411 

449 

1,750 

3,874 

4,367 

1,519 

1,067 

248 

170 

368 

261 

647 

1,216 

674 

331 

613 

4,452 

913 

1,137 

1,857 

588 

469 

1,935 

413 

1,068 

1,007 

2,379 

213 

5,212 

3,216 

904 

777 

3,419 

3,370 

1,050 

1,644 

299 

236 

1,955 

1,006 

4,411 

1,240 

226 

2,112 

282 

3,344! 

865 

2,093 

1,541 

141 


1 

f 

20 

52 

87 

2 

16 

284 

117 

225 

3 

4 

96 

• 

■  •  ■  •  ■  ft     m 

10 

218 

17 

15 

57 

325 

45 

310 

7 

90 

35 

^0 

35 

17,974 

133 

807 

160 

5 

11 

221 

1 

401 

156 

17 

38 

62 

200 

27 

20 

15 

.  53 

18 

2 

45 

3,985 

11 



70 

4 

i,i3i 

5 

5 

16 

15 

535 

83 

t37,490 

103 

155 

5 

$ 


fl8 

Si 


> 


O 

O 


I 

357 
237 
265 
135 
495 
1,095 
233 
371 
300 
107 
378 
361 


78 
153 
261 
137 
427 
1,082 
641 
246 


443 
324 

1,881 
499 
256 
145 
250 
581 
188 
250 
284 
230 
439 


300 
344 

123 
300 
412 
394 
560 
325 
240 
449 
376 
1,634 
597 
325 


o 


1 

2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 


*  Including  $1,758  cost  of  supplying  light  and  power  to  private  citizens. 
1  Including  cost  of  supplvlng  light  to  private  residences, 
t  Waterworks  and  Electric  Light. 
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THE   REPORT   OF   THE 


No.  28 


Villages. 


STATISTICS   OF   ONTARIO 

RECEIPTS.  DISBURSEMENT? 


DisbureementB  1903. — Ccntinued. 


1.  Acton 

2.  Ailsa  Craig 

3.  Alvinston 

4.  Arkona 

5.  Arthur 

6.  Ashbumham 

7.  Athens 

8.  Ayr 

9.  Bath 

10.  Bayfield.. 

11.  Beamsville 

12.  Beaverton 

13.  Beeton ; 

14.  Belle  River 

15.  Blyth 

16.  Bobcaygeon 

17.  Bolton 

18    Bradford ^ 

19.  Bridgeburg 

20.  Brighton 

21.  Brussels 

22.  Burk's  Falls 

23.  Burlington 

24.  Caledonia 

25.  Campbellford  .... 

26 .  Cannington   

27.  Cardinal 

28.  Casselman    

29.  Cayuga   

30.  Chesley 

31 .  Chester ville 

32.  Chippewa 

33.  CUfford 

34.  Coblen 

35 .  Colborne 

36 .  Creeniore  

37.  Delhi  

38.  Drayton 

39.  Dundalk  

40.  Dutton      

41 .  Eganville 

42.  Elmira 

43.  Flora 

44 .  Embro 

45 .  Erin 

46 .  Exeter 

47.  Fenelon  Falls 

48 .  Fergus 

49.  Fort  Erie   

50.  Garden  Island  . . . 


g  §  o 

goo 


c 

8 


5  o'^ 

-"    S»   rti 


QQ   O 


2,500 
1,014 
1,902 

508 
2,765 
3,038 

419 
1,800 
1,236] 

729' 
1,986 


1,352 

668 
1,155 
1,600 
1,057 
1,400 
2,537 
3,800 
1,717 
1,640 
1,762 
1,954 
4,816 
1,500 
1,790 

485 
1,650 
2,887 
9,400 

950 

977 
4,046 
2,230 

858 
1,715 
2,594 

500 
1,490 
1,287 
1,552 
2,7271 
1,314 

500 
2,507 
2,713 
5,205 
1,200 

901 


n3 


9 
B 

en 

> 

a 


B 


O) 


729 


487 
263 
337 


3,067 
364 


202 

874 

1,856 


9,556 
1,650 


1,240 


178 

8,000i 

805 


00 


^  a 


$ 


260 
168 
326 


1^ 

u 
a 


9i 

C 

o 


OQ 


994 


530 


280 


$ 
2,551 

273 
38,763 

602 
9,358 
1,237 


300 


1,191 
1,286 


419 
1,159 
425 
884 
951 
308 
500 
3,040 
439 
197 


587 
623 
320 
140 


2,800 

1,100 

500 

271 

2,125 


4,500 


2,500 
1,668 


1,500 

1,600; 

6,630, 
2,787 
2,400 


100 


26,552 

13,426 

6,381 

•  «  *       ■  > 

1,000 

'  i',jB66 

700 


t  Intruding  $1,.'>00  bonus  Urflax  mill. 

II  Including  $12,000  bonus  to  shoe  factory. 

*  Including  $405,  Board  of  Health  Expenses  re  Smallpox  visitation. 


1,290 
239 

282 


1,334 
973 


776 
11 


649 

214 

1,163 

13 

1,439 

150 

72 

128 

1,664 

287 

2,387 

1,264 

81 

350 

2,908 

155 

124' 

181 

370' 

1,734 

134; 

185| 

22' 

48' 

37; 

15' 


548 

3,500 

696 

488 

2,716 

347 

557 

1,000 

410 

46 

65 

4 

'  10,000 

959 

5,000 

664 

1,975 

812 

173 

1,566 

124: 

450 
4,000 

10. 

656 

1,232 

988 

2,195 

........I 

298 

■  1,298 

566 

562 

493 

1,700 

480 

OQ 

s 

8 

e 
1 

OQ 


173 

270 

79 

14 

597 

■149 

479 

167 

28 

65 

99 

25 

177 

tl,643 

170 

88 

221 

158i 

387 

405 

231 

389 

135 

141 

1112,447 

135 

432 

235 

498 

1,498 

162 

37 

145 

233 

53 

282 

232 

323 

170 

36 

311 

746 

93 

84 

2,089 

1,486 

429 

♦4o2 

563 


iS 

c 

c 
o 


% 

11,622 
3,321 

45,137' 
5,561 

21,353 

12,062 
3,097; 
5,014 
2,436 
1,541 

10,873 
3,«58 
9,334 
3,912 
8,372 
4,438 

12,722 
5,155 

33,688! 

11,418 

17,063 
7,604 
8,374 
5,777 

40,599 

7,7;w 

8,720 
1,7721 
44,052 
27,417 
17,837 
2,615i 
6,272 
8.201 
7,446; 
3,716 
3,082 
13,076! 
9,6a5 
5,796 
8,159 
20,750 
8,617 
6,300 
2,530 
18,355 
47,003 
14,769 
7,181 
1,969 


601* 
74i< 

lis 


2,0iVi 

487 

161 

1,414 

1.0:9 

3f)7 

3114 

1,61  It) 

4,31  W 

HI 

2,1.V^ 

410 

VA 

2,94^ 

2,^Pi 

1.224 

1,8»^.' 

55 

\'l 

1.0" 

2»; 

3.3.S9 
l,24fl 

2.:>xi 

3f2» 
3H9 
4f>l 

1,:^>4 


71" 

5no 

l,.s»'l 

Si) 

2.1.'vi 

41M 

*i7S 


382 
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MUNJ  CIPALITIES.— a>n/inti«d. 

A8SBT3  AND  LIABILITIES.  190S.— Continued. 


Assets  on  December  31,  1903. 


e 


$ 


751 

70 

763 


S 


00 
13  .i_a   "♦* 

a 

•^  c  ® 
••-«  o 


$ 

6,399 
108 


263 

**6,183 
2,000 


785 
336 
450 
361 

83 
22 

340J       3,067 
260      §3,549 

591 

442: 

203[  7,112 
3,736 
1,856 


OQ  SA 

u 


1,263 
471 


575I  19,670 
109'  19,656 
261 
464 


308 

784 

820 

446 

189 

4:^31 

118^ 

101 

477 

351 


2,000 
i',246 


596 
8,000 
1,2$7 


1,315 

596 

222 

88 

1,404 


3,600 

21 

1 

102 

3,311 

1,642 

718 


500 


10,000 
4,000 


10,000 

'  i*,i66 


10,610 


15,000 
'36,535 


600 

580 


39,404 
140 


1,300 
34,660! 


6,500; 


3,151  2,8001 
2,195  39,000 
1,553 


0 
O 


I 

21,489 
l,455i 
4,450; 

,  1,105 
7,199 
6,325 
1,741 
5,125 
1,725 
860 
8,414 

118,810 

7,544 

8001 

15,441 
6,777 
1,515 
8,700 
5,387 

10,817i 
6,750 
3,103 
6,850 
6,200 
8,192 
8,710 
3,948 
500 
7,100 

30,930; 
1,675 
9,150; 
4,175 
3,210 
4,340 
90 
100 

16,427 

2,357 

6,979 

5,447 

800 

13,167 
7,018 
1,000; 

12,750 
5,550 

18,595 
9,930 


3 


Liabilities  on  December  31,  1903. 


c 

5  09  3 


I 


$ 

38,248 

1,686 

7,362 

1,851 

8,102 

20.056 

4,507 

11,911 

4,295 

1,043 

23,235 

13,638 

44,445 

1,546 

24,962 

14,412 

3,402 

12,122 

45,6721 

ll,29li 

29,944 

25,313 

11,635 

8,563 

43,795 

9,494 

5,240 

2,619 

15,315 

35,979! 

1,999! 

11,000! 

7,012 

3,930 

4,7091 

1,868' 

2,000 

16,649 

8,945 

9,093 

6,035 

11,356 

23,275 

8,840 

1,031 

20,958 

50,460 

22,768 

11,030 

396 


-I- 


ft 


u 


360; 


751 
.  • .  • 
1,190 

"375 


410 

962 

35W 

96 

1,139 

2,211 


2,027 
2,140 
1,400 


2,200 


266 
2OOI 


980. 


128 


1,224 
955 
348 
497 
810 

1,601 


2,594 
1,234 


2,829' 

1,947; 

98 

1,300 


$ 

27,216 
4,832 
7,600 


19,625 
19,600 

•   •  •  •  •   •  I 

14,776 


$ 


3,730 

3,188 

tl,250 

1,000 


14,695 
3,500 

23,52^ 
1,600 

26,646 
3,000 
5,000 
2,158; 

39,589' 
4,168 

57,598 

25,985 
1,554 
4,000 

47,165 
1,456 
2,281 
2,000 
8,613 

37,950 
6,339 
3,726 


m 

S3 
O 


8 


205 
192 
280 


260 
l,170i 


1,794 


568, 


1,000 


65 
14 

•  «•••• 

tl,272 

200 

150 

4,217 


852 


1,100 


752 
700 
1,378 
9,500 
5,789 
1,819 
500 
3,406 
7,175 


13,418 
4,287 
7,915 
3,000 
12,373 
14,521 
5,270. 


266 
1,198 


1,400 
550 
11,449 
198 


20,018 

39,000 

6,444 

5,703 


08  08 


$ 

27,566 
4,837 
7,500 
3,7:^ 

23,769 

20,942 
2,470 

14,776 
375 


17,159 
5,632 

23,912 
2,178 

27,785 
6,483 
5,200 
4,335 

45,946 
5,568 

57,598 

29,o:^ 

1,554 

5,000 

47,369 

2,208 

3,391 

3,578 

19,188 

43,739 

8,182 

5,456 

3,822 

8,403 


1,224 

2,355 

14,582 

7,431 

8,923 

4,601 

22,373 

17,115 

6,581 


23,547 

41,147 

8,069 

8,836 


o 


1 
2 

3 
4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

IS 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

2ri 

25 
26 
27 
28 
2<) 
30 
31 
32 
i  33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
1  45 
'  46 
47 
48 
49 
50 


*  OmlttiDg  S),f)50  written  •<!  per  report  of  special  auditors. 


**  Omittinff  178  previously  overstated. 


I  Including  $1,000 stock  in  wharf.        I  Including  S7.«90  interest  in  G.T  R.  elevator. 

t  Omitting  Sl,&50  previously  returned  as  due  S  P..  but  now  written  off  per  report  of  special  auditors. 

X  Railway  bonus  coupons.  ^  Payable  to  Proton  Township  re  School  debentures. 
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THE   REPORT   OF  THE 


No.  28 


STATISTICS  OF  ONTARIO 


RECEIPTS.  DISBURSEMENTS, 


Village 
Municipalities  and  Counties  in 
which  located. 


51 .  Georgetown,  Halton 

52.  Glencoe,  Middlesex 

53 .  Grand  Valley,  Dufferin 

54.  Grimsby,  Lincoln 

55 .  Hagersville,  Haldimand 

56 .  Hanover,  Grey 

57.  Hastings,  Northumberland 

58.  Havelock,  Peterborough 

59.  Hensall,  Huron 

60 .  Hintonburg,   Carleton 

61 .  Holland  Landing,  York 

62 .  Iroquois,  Dundas 

63.  Kemptville,  Grenville 

64.  Lakefield,  Peterborough 

65 .  Lanark,  Lanark 

66 .  Lancaster,  Glengarry 

67 .  Tj*Orignal,  Prescott 

68.  Lucan,  Middlesex 

69.  Lucknow,    Bruce 

70.  Madoc,    Hastings 

71 .  Markdale,  Grey 

72 .  Markham,  York 

73 .  Marmora,  Hastings 

74.  Maxville,  Glengarry * 

75 .  Merrickville,   Grenville 

76.  Merritton,  Lincoln 

77 .  Millbrook,  Durham 

78.  Milverton,  Perth 

79.  Morrisburg,  Bundas 

80 .  Newboro',  Leeds 

81 .  Newburg,  Lennox  and  Addmgton 

82.  Newbury,  Middlesex 

83 .  Newcastle,  Durham 

84.  New  Hamburg,  Waterloo 

85 .  Niagara  Falls  South,  Welland . . . 

86.  Norwich,  Oxford 

87 .  Norwood,  Peterborough 

88 .  Oil  Springs,  Lambton t 

89.  Omemee,  Victoria 

90 .  Ottawa  East,  Carleton 

91 .  Paisley,  Bruce 

92.  Point  Edward,  Lambton 

93.  Port  Carling,  Muskoka 

94 .  Port  Colbome,  Welland 

95.  Port  Dalhousie,  Lincoln  . .  , 

96.  Port  Dover,  Norfolk 

97 .  Port  Elgin,  Bruce 

98.  Port  Perry,  Ontario 

99.  Port  Rowan,  Norfolk 

100.  Port  Stanley,  Elgin 


<N 


2 


0) 

o 


-a 


100 
966 
72 
276 
2,430 
310 
137 
776 
145 


1,361 
46 
544 
700 
479 
227 
114 

2,218 


597 

1,578 

7 

777 

53 

1,663 

655 


863 

90 

216 

1,368 


112 

2,985 

313 


151 
623 
2,628 
1,657 
697 
1,395 
3,157 
1,076 


9X5 
i75 


Keoeipte,  1903. 


i 


S  ^ 


$ 

7,740 
7,590 
3,462 
5,115 
4,316 
6,977 
3,048 
3,308 
3,317 
8,165 
778 
6,880 
8,310 
6,439 
4,615 
1,556 
2,200 
4,731 
6,082 
7,018 
3,778 
7,219 
3,599 
1,602 
6.255 

15,310 
3,583 
2,913 

11,999 
1,773 
3,652 
1,448 
2,200 

13,216 
8,610 
9,042 
5,314 
5,472 
2,513 
6,130 
5,590 
4,106 
1,623 
5,595 
5,095 
6,304 
7,210 

11,737 
3,149 
2,778 


$ 

408 
642, 
275' 
1171 
172 
226 
430 
439 
159 
141 
51 
453 
583 
484 
303 
282 
211 
301 
528 
571 
480 
143 
318 
163 
2a5 
669 
'716 
231 
552 
68 
23 
128 
119 
450 
181 
340 
165 
357 
207 
136 
l,090j 
214' 
1011 
3531 
n,866l 
305' 
771 
544 
101 
239 


I.; 


CB  a*  i-i 


^ 


$ 

2,355 


429 


m  Q  a 


•^•^ 


^ 


eg  o8 


I 

500 


t:  > 

■Sirs 

c 


33 


1,6051 


4,218 


2,482 


300 
250 
314 


80 
51 


1,220 


2,999 


4,702 


249 


225 
499       369 


168 


98 
2 


1,642 


1,516 


1,510 


85 


117 


12 

76 

275 


43 


29 


4,477 


294 
142 


a? 

c 

rs  *^ 

I- 

o  ^ 
PQ 


I 

5,712 
1,550 

600 
1,5<M 
1,600 
1,900 

500 
l,8iD0 
l,a52 
6,206 

400 

42,555 

2,000 

2,400 

1,275 

765 


1.2O0 


1,001 
3,200 


3,690 

m     »     m    • 

900 
1,200 
1,500 


2,364 


1,624 
5,000 
4,400 
2,625 

4,197 
1,200 


3,525 
1,700 
300 
182 
1,500 
1,500 
5,300 
5,200 
2,715 
2,200 


•Including  $1,060  hydraulic  rent. 
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M  U  N  I C 1  P  A  L  I T  I  E  S.~C<mtiiiued. 

ASSETS  AND  LIABILITIES.  1903 


Receipts. — Continued . 


Disbursements,  1903. 


$    t 

3,500 
1,020! 


684 


7,731. 
10,000' 


24,740 

'  i',5621 
t2,900: 


3,866 


1,100; 
4,566' 


**471 
6,000 
2,707' 


1,5001 


10,000! 
2,400i 
2,000' 


14,530' 


o 

G 
OS 

1 


$ 


84 
81 


182; 


85 

553 

7 

12' 
286 


161 

*3,750i 

100, 

8 

113, 


280, 

137 

90i 

485: 

374. 

237) 

23| 

7 

203 

213 

44 

58 

32! 


5, 

1101 

22' 

l,303j 

2 

234 


100 
139 

128 
45 


1721 

§5,148' 

951 

41: 

271 


OD 
0) 


s 

o 
H 


TS 

S 

•« 

a 

0 

a 

9i 

9i 

3 

!f 

^ 

a 

0 

'g« 

0 

aS 

0 

1^ 


o 


OD 


to  ao'  >.  o 


be  00 


20,29t) 

io,9as 

5,336 
8,5a5 
7.048 
12,047 
4.841 
5,691 
13, 127 
29,212 
1,229 
78,932 
14,939 
12,032 
9,801 
3,195 
2,638 
10,717 
9,833 
8,680 
8,540 
10,800, 
5,263! 
2,565; 
14.740 
20,929! 
6,067 
4,388 
18,811 
2,853 
3,765; 
4,207 
3,692 
15,871 
21,579; 
22,3631 
8,694, 
11,7601 

4,071 : 

17,0321 

15,372 

9,805 

2,766 

9,070 

11,618 

9,a57 

37,730 

18,633 

6,006 

5.419 


447 

1,012 

42:^ 

924 

155 

246 

189 

635 

516 

237 

296 

1,738 

207 

461 

411 

2 

143 

as2 

923 

3,474 

118 

159 

1,438 

387 

885 

370 

584 

384 

540 

90 

75 

190 

19 

148 

243 

286 

1,714 

381 

487 

445 

235 

181 

2,726 

201 

244 

120 

14 

317 

790 

1,316 

3,394 

305 

559 

182 

165 

732 

2,454 

85 

267 

20 

134 

220 

i25 

369 

904 

275 

3,218 

401 

1,389 

188 

610 

388 

416 

156 

178 

287 

148 

314 

887 

619 

352 

121 

688 

968) 

258 

21 7i! 

272 

381 

583 

602 

650 

610 

133 

316 

341 

82 

to 
o.S 


.a 


5  a  to 


9.  S 


So 


349 
260| 
174: 
307! 
193 
5b3i 
230 
154i 
105 

6:^1 

38' 
379| 
150, 
1991 
199t 

92 

9| 

130! 

184 

354 

235 

388 

98 

162 

260 

571 

213 

190 

388 

15 

85 

86 

144 

275 

510 

336 

88 

287 

206 

214 

587 

1,063 

II81 

218, 

871 

140, 

270; 

188; 
137; 

370 


$ 


226 
421 
10 

281 
22 

99: 

13 

18! 

474i 


49' 
1451 
204, 
I45I 

13 


27 

59 

64 

20 

26 

44 

8 

10 

15 

27 

34 

57 

8 

10 

11 

79 

8 

114 

276 

129 

56 

49 

25 

321 

50 

3 

31 

493 

38 

8 

112 

12 

50 


03 

C 
S3 


3,325 

1,413 

1,134 

402 

1,079 

388 

632 

596 

779 

2,926 

146 

2,066 

1,323 

418 

279 

516 

765 

1,722 

708 

,663 

2,185 

1,245! 

l,375i 

679 

1,000 

2,612 

1,298 

747 

2,009 

281 

458 

2,929 

586 

4,249 

3,404| 

3,4791 

727] 

1,751 

606 

1,018 

2,451 

1,345 

479 

2,097, 

l,964l 

2,055, 

6,6311 

1,659! 

650 

992 


o  ^ 

55  :^   OD 

S  3  E 


50i 


684 
727 


l,846j 
7,335! 


221! 
3,000| 


67 


228 
4,539 


742 


8,402, 

"77 

**i88 


100; 


$  ! 
691 
22; 
531 

28, 

281 

17 

114! 

9' 

5 

10 


112 

149 

32 

41 

33 


81 

15 

336 

7 

3 

51 

14 

15 

103 

75 


1,793;      254 


37 


12 
7 

69 

251 
162' 
121 

30 


6 
35 
15 
34 
25 
30 


133' 
101 
621 


> 

S 

G 

O 

O 


$ 


423 

596 


280 
385 
262 


200 


139 
707 
416 

1,263 
415 
118 
237 
176 
347 
758 
280 
430 
430 
95 
333 

1,139 
280 
194 
737 
125 
319 
149 

*464 
436 
533 

577 
280 
199 
546 
356 
175 

'*562 


450 
421 
711 
255 


o 


51 
52 


195  58 
438  54 


55 
56 
57 
58 
59 
60 
61 
62 
63 
64 
65 
66 
67 
68 
69 
70 
71 
72 
73 
74 
75 
76 
77 
78 
79 
80 
81 
82 
83 
84 
85 
86 
87 
88 
89 
90 
91 
92 
93 
94 
95 
96 
97 
98 
99 


364)  100 


•  Mortgage  from  Kemptville  Milling  Co.         t  Being  amount  of  rental  note  for  fire  engine— treated  as  a  debenture. 
**Being  balance  of  bonus  debentures,  omitted  from  returns  In  1902. 
SIncluding  $4,H79  received  from  Harness  Co.  as  security  for  fulfilment  of  contract. 

8  B.  L  (III) 
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THE  REPORT  OF  THE 


No.  28^ 


STATISTICS   OF   OXT\RIO 

RECEIPTS.  DISBURSEMENTS, 


Villa^. 


BisbarBements,  1003. — Continued. 


,§  =  § 


O 

g 


A 


1 .  Georjretown 

2.  Glencoe 

3.  Grand  Valley. ... 

4 .  Grimsby 

65 .  Hagersville 

56.  Hanover 

57.  Hastings 

58.  Havelock 

59.  Hensall 

60.  Hintonburg 

61.  Holland  Luiding. 

62 .  Iroquois 

63.  Kemptville 

64.  Lakefield 

65 .  Lanark 

66.  Lancaster 

67.  L'Orignal 

68.  Lucan 

69.  Lucknow 

70.  Madoc 

71.  Markdale 

72.  Markham 

73 .  Marmora 

74.  Maxville 

75.  Merrickville 

76 .  Merriton 

77.  Millbrook 

78.  Milverton 

79 .  Morrisburg 

80.  Newboro' 

81 .  Newburg 

82.  Newbury 4. . . 

83 .  Newcastle 

84.  New  Hamburg. . . 

85 .  Niagara  Falls  8. . . 

86.  Norwich 

87.  Norwood 

88.  Oil  Springs 

89.  Omemee 

90.  Ottawa  East 

91.  Paisley 

92.  Point  Edward ... . 

93.  Port.  Carling 

94.  Point  Colborne. . . 

95.  Port  Dalhousie. . . 

96.  Port  Dover    ... 

97.  Port  Elgin 

98.  PortPerrv 

99.  Port  Rowan 

100.  Port  Stanlev 


uo  a  ^1 

J^  G  <S  ^ 


$ 

3,399 
1,895 
1,601 
3,527 
1,590 
1,811 
1,490 
1,317 
1,100 
4,009 

470 
3,067 
1,900 
3,166 
2,000 

683 
1,366 
2,330 
2,070 
2,577 

032 
1,632 
2,464 
1,168 
2,023 
3,727 
1,112 

900 
4,94r 
1,240, 
1,655! 

7011 
2,000; 
4,047 
5,356; 
1,704 
1,909 
1,691 
1,063 
2,793 
1,742 
1,728 

593 
1,800 
1,9,34 
2,761 
3,200 
3,726 
1,400 

766 


S'2 


CD 


£  S 


$ 


3,118 


40: 
3,750; 
1,230 


483 
1,460 


17 
102 


257, 


1,300; 
315 


1,057 


20,062, 


i,a33 

1,021 
1861 
325! 
432, 

782' 


00 

C  (Q  C 

o  t3 

c 


122 

279 

2,276 


2,317 

1,790 

225 

567 


$ 

6,044 
3,170 

600 
2,100 
1,600 
1,900 

900 
2,305 
8,860 
3,091 

166 
54,410 
2,000 
2,400 
1,275 
1,350 


280 
249 

1,009 
775 

1,119 


3,889 


851 
811 
300 
255 
2,109 
160 
500 


1,264 
,1,200 


3,690 


900 
1,339 
1,612 


183 


203 
1,606 
1,127 
2,094 

154 
2,128 

a5 

297 

489 

402 

51 

1,039 
880 
802 
585 

1,657; 


1,152 
1,500 
6,778 
2,625 
2,228. 
1,200 


3,877 

2,700 

300 


1,500 
1,500 
3,269: 
7,200, 
2,309i 
1,6751 


$ 

2,965 

537 

227 

272 

235 

1,484 

112 

235 

645 

4,762 

4 

3,276 

1,071 

1,123 

276 

17 


801 
1,259 
705 
529 
440 
16 


412 
2,683 

172 

232 
1,528 

249 
25 


56 

589 

865 

1,331 

554 

742 

57 

274! 

613' 

294 

83 

1,260 

774' 

241  i 

1,313 

1,574 

68 

60 


GD 

o 


30 


$ 

383 
262 
570 
362 
133 

58 

20 

363 

661 

1,559 

19 
917 
343 
329; 
121  j 
110 

34 
280 
366 

15 
449 

36 
307 
5 
321 
200 
605 

51 
118 

33 
114 

14 

46 
♦2,201 

ti,73:^ 

55 

303 

§1,672 

83 
673 
509 
105 
183 
185 
1,070 
121 
592 
148 
445 
116 


£ 

s 

^  c 
o  ^ 


9C 


$  $ 

20,299 

10,749  2:U 

5,273  63 

8,595  

7,035'  13 

10,171  1.876 

4,527  314 

5,527  lt>4 

13,127 

29,106  106 

1,100'  129 

76,272  2,660 

14,309  630 

11,764:  26S 

9,242  559 

3,106i  89 

2,620  18 

10,517  200 

8,717  1,116 

8,680 

7,292  1,248 

8,226  2,574 

5,230  33 

2,493  72 

14,578  1«2 

16,673  4,256 

5,846  221 

4,289  99 

18,732  79 

2,453  400 

3,490  275 

4,207  

3,471  221 

15,871      

19,349  2,2:^) 

19,701  2,(^i2 

8,341  :V>3 

11,760 

3,862'  209 

15,734  1,298 

12,152  3,220 

8.945  860 

1.946  820 

9,070  

9,211  2,407 

8,791  566 

37,636  «H 

18,368  265 

5,735  271 

4.878  541 


*ln(*luding  9Ui5l  principal  and  interest  on  mortgage,  and$63ti  bonuB  to  brass  factory, 
tincluding  |1,S69  amalgamation  account. 
SIncludixig  $1,600  bonus  to  gilst  mill. 
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MUNICIPALITIE  S.— Continued, 
ASSETS  AND  LIABILITIES.— CVn/inucd. 


Assets  on  December  31,  1903. 


e 


08 


1,137 

496 

23 

466 

218 

584 

112 

320 

9 

15,353 

574 

585 

2,588 

2 


a 

Si  §5 

G  O 
OQ 


i^ 


59 
1,331 

116 
2,713 
5,244 

220 

396 
1,077 

273 


532 

388 

3 

26 


2,977 

387 

1,600 


1,594 
1,644 


4,818 


$ 
9,500 


$ 
40,000 


QQ 


8 

C8 


CD 


684; 
26,0001 


4,972 


40 
3,500 


25 
99,649 


48,750 


11,558 
7,737 
1,538 
6,600 
1,291 
60 
7,800 
4,211 
7,955 

13,397 
542 

13,018 

11,650 


5,292 

17,113      10,000 


7,055 10,700 

9,700 

660 

46 

3,700 

5,800 

5,800 

12,296 

3,775 

122 

203i 

7,0861 

13,339' 

*7,568 


4,832 


17 
668 


14,100 


3,64i> 


75,0001 

t 

'2661 
60,000, 


4,003 

1,242 

100 


5,088 
1I6,210! 


1,557 
14,000 


1,574 

423 

379 

149 

118 

550 

936 
1,755      24,064 
1,208 

220 
1,553 


I I       4,000 

2,300! 10,860 

12,000    J:14,145 

7,259 

4,436 

4,250, 

700 

3,(568, 

20,800; 

1,500 

30 

17,240 

914 

4,500 

10,250 

13,860( 

143' 

1,545. 


a6,500. 


22,925 


Liabilities  on  December  31,  1903. 


iS 

o 


73      .^ 

a      08 


$      ! 
62,195; 

8,467 

1,624 

7,066 

2,206 


483 


$ 

58,748 

10,286 

5,338 

6,287 

3,364 


476 
257 

28,520 33,772' 

8,226  ! 

4,695  282!       3,044, 

7,9891 7,452 

133,4771        5,909    108,310 

1,245  121 1 

65,053:        3,111       56,388 

18,368  14,441 

18,025; 25,275 

10,259, 4,915i 

808'  169 

1,395  532' 

9,308            1761      16,754 
36,742  '     26,112; 


11,044: 

13,764 

25,677 

1,232 

548 
7,265 


759 
503 

1,457 
407 

.    157 


14,776 

12,612 

18,642 

1,100 


5,849 


93,795  1     52,75oi 

8,177  310        2,577 

3021 4,409 

64,108! I     52,659| 

5,291' 4,733 

3,.352         1,739 

387  375i 

5,821  772  919 

13,160   8,942 

2'.),\m\ I      19,626 

16,653.        1,304'/  23,170 

10,999, 9,397 

9,068  287  i       9/.ioe, 

909' 218 

8.097! ,      18,401, 


38,443i 

2,739 

999! 

40,283' 

10,371 1 
6,002! 

38,163, 


1,858 

1,000 

257. 

■  /  •  •  •  I 

2,353' 

859 


15,441 
11,207 

1,501 
30,444 
16,459 

3,845 
34,834 


15,3331 28,05(5, 

534 

3,639l 2\h  ..../.'. 


03 


O 


o 


1,200 


1,072 


4,076 
1,001 
2,000 


$ 

61,060 

11.177 

7,708 

6,923 

3,631 

33,772 

1,200 

4,398 

7,482 

124,842 

43;? 

67,539 

15,814 

25,432| 

4,915; 

195 

701 


51 

52 

53« 

54 

55 

56 

57 

58 

59 

60 

61 

62 

63 

64 

65 

66 

67 


16,930,  68 
30,188i  69 
16,536i 
15,140 
20,671 


432! 
149 


I 


914| 

. . . .  I 
262 


2/im 


1,624        1,274, 
5,000:       2,836' 


1,532 
353 
5,849 

53,187 
3,036 
4,409 

53,573 
4,733 
2,001 
2,739 
1,691 

11,840 

27,462 


3,697 


99 


2,025. 


100 
212 


495 


I.8OO: 1     26,274| 

9,397, 
13,439 
218 
13,501 
19,536 
12,207 

2,253 
30,626; 
19,0501 

4,754 

40,208' 

32,4211 

496' 

1,540 


182 


5,300 

3,700 

450 

1,325 


238 
50 
74 
65 
46 


70 
71 
72 
73 
74 
75 
76 
t7 
78 
79 
80 
81 
82 
83 
84 
85 
86 
87 
88 
89 
90 
91 
92 
93 
94 
95 
96 
97 
98 
99 
100 


♦Including  866«,  present  worth  of  Township  of  Cavan  s  share  of  school  debentures. 

ilncluding  $12  OOU  permanent  side- walks. 
In  1903  Sinking  Fund  items  are  omitted— the  above  is  computed  an  the  difference  between  gross  and 
ebenture  debts, 
a  Being  for  leases  of  watez  power. 
I  Including  $1,600  due  from  1902,  and  former  years  '>mitted  from  reports. 
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THE   REPORT   OF   THE 


N«.  2» 


STATISTICS  OF  ONTARIO 


RECEIFTS.  DISBURSEMENTS, 


• 

N 

8 

Village 

1-* 

Municipalities  and  Counties  in 

which  located. 

2 

i> 

^ 

c 

OS 

08 

n 

Receipts,  1903. 


UDl. 

102. 

103. 

104. 

105. 

106. 

107. 

108. 

109. 

110. 

111. 

112. 

113. 

114. 

115. 

116. 

117. 

118. 

119. 

120. 

121. 

122. 

123. 

124. 

125. 

126. 

127. 

128. 

129. 

130. 

131. 

132. 

133. 


Portsmouth,  Frontenac 

Richmond,  Carleton 

Richmond,  Hill,  York 

Rockland,  Russell 

Shelbume,  Dufferin 

Southampton,  Bruce 

Springfield,  Elgin 

Stirling,  Hastings 

Stouffville,  York 

Streetsville,  Peel 

Sturgeon  Point,  Victoria. . . 
Sundridge,  Parry  Sound . . . 

Sutton,  York 

Tara,  Bruce 

Teeswater,  Bruce 

Thamesville,  Kent 

Thedford,  Lambton     

Tilbury,  Kent 

Tiverton,  Bruce 

Tottenham,  Simcoe 

Tweed,  Hastings 

Vienna,  Elgin 

Wardsville,  Middlesex 

Waterdown,  Wentworth  . . 

Water  ford,  Norfolk 

Watford,  Lambton 

Wellington,  Prince  Edward 

Weston,  York 

Winchester,  Dundas 
Woodbridge,  York 
Wood vi lie,  Victoria 
Wroxeter,  Huron 
Wyoming,  Lambton 


Town  Municipalities. 

1 .  Alexandria,  Glengarry 

2.  AUiston,  Simcoe 

3.  Almonte,  Lanark 

4.  Amherstburg,  Essex 

5.  Arnprior,  Renfrew 

6 .  Aurora,  York 

7.  Aylmer,  Elgin 

8 .  Barrie,  Simcoe 

9.  Berlin,  Waterloo 

10.  Blenheim,  Kent 

11.  Both  well,  Kent 

12.  Bowmanville,  Durham. 

13.  Bracebridge,  Muskoka. . 

14 .  Brampton,  Peel 

15.  Brockville,  Leeds 


371 

348. 

300| 

1: 

4,635 

60i 

386; 

1,834 

1,0221 

170, 

122 

443 

1,633 

1,941: 

1,240 

39 

40 

719 

3,410 

709 

313| 

171! 

39 

1,075 

689 

29 

372 

308 

56 

438 

507 

593 


1,321 

230 

6,626 

2,499 


61 

2,426 

639 

38 

469 

3,394 


c  ^ 


2,940! 

1,623 
2,621  i 
2,933 
8,942 
7,803 
1,980 
1,963 
5,933! 
2,1991 
437 
2,307 
1,541 
3,459, 
4,569; 
6,124; 
2,186 
7,4461 
1,787| 
5,593' 
5,691 I 
1,6661 
1,608 
1,855 
6,591 
6,760 
2,627 
8,441 
6,937 
2,086 
1,683 
1,720 
2.916 


9,541 

7,161 

17,399 

16,415 

23,410 

10,316 

25,206 

40,757 

80,551 

11,353 

3,752 

29,533 

14,923 

24,182 

102,930 


'§2 
§^ 

•y --5   08 
oS  (u  C 


OD 


«: 

o..^ 


—  ^  fl 
*<-«  bb  > 

3Q    C    A  I 

r^  •*■   -f^    • 

'  z;  c  ^ 
'X         ' 


I 


'O  an 
08  C 

GO  "Tj 

fc-  > 

2^3 


o  ^ 

PQ 


$    : 
72i 

1 

t5 

1 

$ 

112' 

, 

'**'**! 

296, 
1791 

1 

21 

1 

641 

1 

514 

, 

7,000 
2,952 
1,215 

511, 

48' 

134. 

*   •   ■    •  •  ■  1 

1 

164; 

161 
178' 

1 

'"460' 

400 

,   1 

15' 

1 

2,340 

140! 

^       ,      1 

1 

1 

17i 

......  1 

25 

125 

173 

143 

1 

' 

236| 
472 
210 

566' 
300, 

81 
.    84 

•    m     4    ■    ■     «     ■     » 

4.700 

71 

•   •    • 

701 

1 

*n,i32' 

5,675 

10,817 

1,150 

553 
143 

954 

1 

12; 

274 

• 

! 

2,764 

416 

1 

121 

1 

60, 

I 

1,229 

122 

1 

145 

•      1 

500 

252 
644 
209 
452 
'  387 

..I..... 
"i',i95 

"516 

57 



12 

7 

3,300 
3,600 
1,775 

2,266 
535 

201 

100 

80 

780 

122 

500 

322 

2.893 

825 

4,107 
99 
6,019 
3,500 
2,012 
1,458 
6,801 

18,154 

29,790 

3,037 

1,436 

330 

11,476 
3,759 

63,672 

31,358 

^,625 
43,953 
31,743 

6,172 

37,693 

659 

24,612 

19,885 

2,500 
46,292 

8,700 

10,600 

172,382 

418 
1,266 

846 
2,024 

250 

784 

•  ioo 

513 

338 

64 

10 

392 

900 

3,178 
4,338 
1,243 

4,292 
71 

1,620 
2,077 

1,026 

1,971 

1,060 

8a3 

12,080 

623 

602 

755 

64,200 

113 

60 

266 

6,325 

»  Electric  Light  and  Power  rates. 
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MUNICIPALITIE  S.—CotUinued. 


ASSETS  AND  LIABILITIES,  \9(Xi.^ConUnn€d . 


Beceipte. — Continued , 


DisbiirsementB,  1903. 


a 

o 


•SI 


• 

o 

a 

<-< 

■*i 

c 

OS 

£ 

ell 

Qi 

o 

'O 

.2 

2,500 


731! 
10,650, 


2,920 
l,007i 


2,500 
1,100 


3,500 
2,201 


7,500 


10,877 

10,000 

3,300 

25,535 

148,602 

1,471 

2,001 

10,000 

22,000 

,5,316 

37,536 


3; 

128 

16 

6 

292, 

148' 

12 

141 

56 


101 
o 
155 
162 
178 
231 
173 
22 
17i 
90 
3^5 
142, 
19 
257; 
148 
35| 
172i 
458 
302 
2 
188 
121 


•0 


581 

93 

611 

78 

154 

360 

18,331 

353 

149 

6,195 

2,053 

459 

796 


0) 


lo.S 


25      ^iis  3  0 


$ 

3, 015 1 
4,400' 
3,3661 
3,418, 
17,480' 
26,997. 
3,315| 
5,406' 
8,4611 
3,361' 
649, 
2,828, 
2,132! 
6,064; 
7,528 
12,452' 
10,914i 
21,7031 
3,821' 
13,1901 
9,406 
4,874l 
2,0431 
2,558l 
ll,487l 
12,351 
4,732 
10,639 
10,290 
3,280 
6,483 
3,037 
9,046 


45,995 
11,377 
40,182 
64,817 
72,390 
29,404 
80,564 
97,054 

308,372 
37,403 
13,290 
95,696 
60,912 
46,609 

463,295 


$ 

308 
118 
166 
345 
361 
312 
280 
184 
248 
294 
58 
91' 
131 
161 
299 
166 
109: 
438 
IO4I 
3801 
290, 
1261 
117 
133 
446! 
529 1 
152, 
1,060' 
144; 
183, 
108! 
188, 
271' 


637 
601 1 
1,2471 
955  j 

i,oir 

270, 
620' 

1,530' 

3,5101 
520 
591 1 

1,254, 
995 
954, 

3,8:32 


$ 


150 1 

7 

l,327i 

844 

61  ! 

435 
420' 
153 


102 


1,084' 

8O: 
1,649! 


l,112i 
180 


17i 

22 

128, 

614, 

721 1 

1,935| 

665 

67 

30; 

252 
173 


6,512, 

671' 

4,100 

3,183! 

2,796 

l,744i 

9,380. 

18,5431 

27,215i 

4,436; 

1,871' 

3,751. 

4,221' 

2,183 

59,250 


$ 

172 
476 
I49I 

76, 
460 
328, 
151 
149i 
143 

76; 

69 
113 
173, 
152| 
174; 
383 
186, 
223 
117i 
415, 
958 
128' 

48! 

91 1 
190 
2131 
113, 
288 
132 

85, 
1261 

59 
134i 


858 

202 

873! 

1,062, 

923; 

9001 

751  > 

1,659' 

2,602t 

1,1071 

3301 

828  i 

1,6051 

825 1 

4,7851 


83, 
10' 
50. 
65- 
2901 
80 
9; 

rr 
/I 

15 

161 

I 

10 
12' 
35i 

143! 
20 

3761 
17, 
Hi 

173; 
/ 

2i 
24. 
22! 

9| 


llOi 
32 1 
26! 
22 

II 
9, 


190; 

205i 

629 

399| 

860 

12i 

428, 

l,216i 

1,983| 

304' 

13; 

1,2641 

1,206' 

580! 

7,740' 


t        ;5-C  C,C'S'H.j!«-=  c5  'S.a  ?^'        te 


I 


I 

<4-t      OQ 

.2  &a> 

CL    3    O 


0^ 


98 


49| 
5,096, 


81 


316 
23 


$      I        $ 

420 

685' 

735) 

256 

4,581 i 

466, 

705 

575: 
2,350 

176; 
48 

216,' 

385 
1,0131 

588 
2,576! 
5,449 
l,llll 

571 1 

123 
1,6431 
1,615! 

559 
1,099 
3,577i 

715; 

311 
1,620 
2,107 

947 

235        1,480 

241 
3,233 


15 

81 


22' 
31 1 


232| 
53 


500 
5,409 


3 

30' 
31' 

681 
39| 

6! 
5' 


264' 


284 


1,609 
1,716 
5,079 
3,676 
1,728 
1,628 
2,783 
17,207 
29,113 
4,246 
2,262| 
2,570 
4,534| 
7,763 
16,319! 


1,643 


2,889 

2,820 

5,169 

78 

17,682 

7,463 

117,512 

250 

508 

8,636 

5,569 

1,3361 

39,006' 


20| 
23 

2i 

12 

8' 

5i 
20j 
37' 
7I 
6, 
55 
80' 
25 


67 1 

I81 

76' 

130, 

26' 

281 

21, 

9841 

1,190! 

25 

1291 

478' 

262' 

133 

2,070 


0) 


o 


o 
!2i 


^       I 

1,647'  102 
270!  103 
300,  104 
810;  105 
457;  106 
..  ..!  107 
3271  108 
484;  109 
144,  110 
25  111 
112 
113 
114 


199. 
228! 
333,  115 
. ...!  116 
153!  117 
246i  118 
127,  119 
535  120 
648;  121 
120:  122 
112!  123 


323 
450 
353 
179 
475 
257i 


124 
125 
126 
127 
128 
129 


182;  130 

176!  131 

88,  132 

207'  133 


249, 
665 


1,988| 

609 
1,319 

709 

iH)0! 
2,579' 
4,161 1 

648 

2221 
l,322i     12 
i     13 

997      14 
.    ...      15 


1 
2 
3 

4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
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No.  28 
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RECEIPTS,  DISBURSEMENTS. 


Villages. 


Disbursements,  1903.—  Continued. 


<=  O  S  c 

S  5  O  rt 

2  o  o  Si 

r  o  cj  TS 


101 .  Portsmouth 

102.  Richmond  

103.  Richmond  Hill  .. 

104.  Rockland 

105 .  Shelbume 

306.  Southampton 

107.  Springfield 

108.  Stirling 

109.  Stouffville 

110.  Streetsville 

111 .  Sturgeon  Point. . . 

112.  Sundridge 

113.  Sutton 

114.  Tara 

115.  Teeswater 

116.  Thamesville 

117.  Thedford 

118.  Tilbury 

119.  Tiverton 

120.  Tottenham 

121.  Tweed 

122.  Vienna 

123.  Wardsville 

124 .  Waterdown 

125.  Waterford 

126.  Watford 

127 .  Wellington 

128.  W^eston 

129.  Winchester 

130.  Woodbridge 

131 .  -  Wood\ille 

132.  W^oxeter 

133.  Wyoming 

Town  Municipalities. 

1.  Alexandria. 

2.  Alliston 

3.  Almonte 

4.  Amherstburg 

5.  Arnprior 

6 .  Aurora 

7.  Aylmer 

8 .  Barrie 

9 .  Berlin 

10.  Blenheim 

11.  Bothwell 

12.  Bowmanville 

13.  Bracebridge 

14.  Brampton 

15.  Brock ville 


TJ.S  « 
^    U    V} 


871 

687 

1,217 

850 

3,617 

6,090 

499 

1,3081 

1,600! 

1,085 

40! 

860 

680 

1,349 

1,667 

1,242 

816 

1,802 

1,200 

.  600 

3,723 

719 

830 

770 

2,171 

2,400 

740 

2,117 

1,759 

745 

468 

558 

1,550 


2,&68 
1,431 
6,827 
8,242 

10,073' 
3,225 
5,275 

12,885 

34,568 
3,156 
1,575 
6,795 
4,225 
7,925 

23,340 


205 


od'O 

CD  V 


lis 


909 


/  /■ 


113 


710 


3,501 


2,547 


16,659 
'46,6i8 


$ 


00 

OS 

H 

o 


59 
61 


1,801 

1,200 

95 

500 

968 


$ 


213 


OQ 

C   OD   C 

oES 


500 
2,000 
1,952 

750 
1,602 


778 
160 
270 
140 
2,973 
1,500 
489 
467 


170 
771 
200 
972 
1,117 
156 


25: 


4,700 

3,424 

10,006 

'  3,310 

'  i',229 
61 


3,300 
3,600 
1,875 


2,700 
5351 
780 
900 

2,893: 


1,011 

7iK) 

3,436 

3,313 

3,104 

2,188 

8,331 

10,517 

17,025 

1,922 

1,006 

3,695 

3,536 

9,495 

28,0631 


3,625 
35,156 
35,299 
16,150 
26,643 

2,722 
22,501 
16,815 

2,300 
58,191 
11,000 

5,000 
186,759 


$ 


166 

123 

56 

1,501 

1,864 

95 

53 

1,122 


15 
399 


386 
676 
161 
256 
1,500 

38 
480 
724 
166 

25 


148 
611 
223 
739 
610 
316' 
9 
40 
101 


2,570 
2,243 
3,969 
4,612 
5,660 
2,259 
5,137 

17,018 
1,5^»5 
5861 
5,527 
5,536 
7,434 

36,52t) 


s 
c 
a; 


2 

164 

105 

109 

519 

887 

166 

26 

443 

171 

78 

382 

60 

163 

66 

5341 

20 

75 

60 

110 

451 

73| 

34 

22 

262 

216j 

1201 

124' 

153 

18 

323 

287 

186 


68 
167 
463 
660 
537 
213 

2,613! 

1,782 

29,974 

312 

192 

1,250 

1,086 
917 

8,292 


0 

«    • 


I 


$ 

2,069 

4,232 

3,034; 

2,564 

17,338 

20,607 

2,811' 

5,406 

7,846 

2,115 

649i 

2,270| 

1,764| 

4,295 

5,991 

10,977 

10,692 

21,679 

3,739 

12,974 

9,277 

4,319 

1,807 

2,496 

11,136 

10,746 

4,654 

9,477 

9,967 

3,266 

3,812 

2,694, 

9,039! 


.  45,9a5 
10,157 
36,395 
64,817 
72,006 
29,404 
80,564 
93,330 

308,372: 
35,336, 
11,585' 
95,561 
60,434 
45,542 

462,603 


T3 
03 


9 

s 


$ 

946 
168 
332 
854 
142 
6,390 
.  504 


615 
1,246 


558 

368 

1,769 

1,537 

1,475 

222 

24 

82 

216 

129 

555 

236 

62 

351 

1,605 

78 

1,162 

323 

14 

2,671 

343 


1,220 
3,787 

'384 


3,724 


2,067 

1,705 

135 

478 

1,067 

692 
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MUNICIPALITIES.— Coniinu^d. 


ASSETS  AND  LIABILITIES,  IdO&.—Qmtinucd . 


Assete  on  December  31,  1903. 


00 

t 
08 


$ 

1,255 
1,234 


T3 
o8 

S  f*'  c    . 

s  o  B-u 
a? 


GD 

o 

0^ 


0) 


4,936 
146 

1,200 
260 

4,169 
520 
736 


1,286 


10,000 


$ 


17,200 

25,000 

175 


•25,000 


1,544 
101 

6,281 

34 

85 
9 

2,500 
5,635 

7,666 
1,000 

2,474 
920 

3,352 

16,969, 

914 

•2,380 

1,086 

143 

5,666 
811 

6,300 

•  •  •  1 

590 

79 
117 
161 

15 

400 

275 

7,000 

438 
53 

*  *3',554 

30 
30 

463 

$ 

3,109 
2,273 
4,186 
2,888 

16,043 
8,200 
3,329 
3,250 
3,200 
1,695 
866 
1,950 
4,007 
200 
7,241 

11,386 
82 
7,469 
2,000 
2,000 
4,050 
1,500 
1,227 
1,109 
4,000 
5,520 
750 
6,367 

*9,380 

12,948 
2,392 
5,851 
1,600 


3 

o 


5,310 
4,961 
4,518 
8,677 

33,531 

50,790 
4,268 
7,419 

29,335 

3,677 

866 

10,333 
4,476 
4,469 

21,447 

13,946 
313 

30,288 
3,002 
9,430 

12,459 
3,952 
1,606 
1,761 
4,351 
7,604 

•  1,220 

14,690 
9,718 
6,984 
5,146 
6,194 
2,010 


Liabilities  on  December  31,  1903. 


1,490 
393 


3,070 


150 
•  2,180 


845 
666 


1,873 


246 


700 

1,387 

426 

113 


1,310 


576 
293 


»       • 


bo 

c 

si 


QO 


a 

a 


3 

O 


OQ 


94 


1 


o 


5,645 
2,670 


24,836 

53,399 

1,105 

2,980 

26,981 


551 
5,060 


1,011 
1,857 


1,384 
214 


93 


5,1001 


325 
3,150 


114 

4 

26 


8,132 

14,492 

2,265 

2,780 

22,801 


8,376 

14,158 

4,100 


4,850 

1,6661 

1,150, 

458 


865 

■  •  •  ■   • 

1,567 


7,802 
21,983 

1,000 
14,070 
10,582 

5,838 

3,500 


625| 
514 


280 
50 
12 
11 


$ 

1,584 

6,038 

2,670 

6,005 

30,110' 

53,399 

2,359 

7,017 

27,095 

849 

351 

8,850 


262 


4601 


3,221 


854 


142 

86 

58 

2,504 


8,132 
14,492 

5,003 

7,630 
26,279 

1,150 

9,814 
15,595 

4,538 
649 
614 

9,374 
21,983 

1,450 
14,788 
10,668 

6,750 

6,297 


3,221' 


101 
102 
103 
104 
105 
106 
107 
108 
109 
110 
111 
112 
113 
114 
116 
116 
117 
118 
119 
120 
121 
122 
123 
124 
126 
126 
127 
128 
129 
130 
131 
132 
133 


1,514 

3,418 
350 

6,112 
10,598i 

1,5*19; 

1,000 

4,502 

1,565 

1,914 
862 

1,875 

5,154 

1,605 
24,0201 1203,843 


12,334 
1,961 

■   •  •  •  ■ 

38,790 
200 

29,252 


12,944 
18,057 


46,500 

19,341 

30,500 

43,500 

96,952 

16.800 

82,840 

153,584 

280,198 

9,500 

6,200 

'  85,765 
120,000 
381,263 


5,912 
10,804 
61,800 
39,609 
32,441 
10,000 


53,926 
47,117 
98,398 
89,221 
179,165 
28,599 


16,210  100,050 
55,752  246,814 


206,992 
26,621 
13,098 
67,111 


40,046 
49,893 
84,752 
81,496 

138,080 
26,941 
81,920 

249,411 


488;755  1  479,960 


40,102 
21,865 
82,066 
19,922'  129,316 
13,515  136,187 
227,316;  837, 1»4 


10,049 


648'  29,422 

I  9,855 

I  109,246 

1,054;  102,506 
2,975  130,179 
I  811,035 


14,619 
1,000 
1,612 

13,250 
7,568 

24,612 
7,901 
2,000 
3,101 
4,700 
7,600 

37,105 


350 


249 

1,466 

763 


1,226 

1,380 

1,650 

199 


749 
2,097 

2,784 


50,445 

63,012 

85,001 

98,006 

144,275 

29,553 

96,396 

268,630 

506,222 

38,170 

11,855 

112,347 

109,008 

151,851 

850,924 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 


*  Including  $1,105  payable  by 
t  Including  $'2,477  payable  by 
i  InolTid1ni?$2n.non  for  Ttt1"«>* 


Tp.  of  Winchester  for  share  of  school  debentures. 
Tp.  of  Vaughan  as  share  of  school  debentures. 

••iqI    Wrtwtfrtyrrn  lynt-   »^»*'»vlOUy' V   rP'*^'>»^'»»' 
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THE  REPORT  OF  THE 


N®.  28 


STATISTICS    OF    ONTARIO 

RECEIPTS.  DISBURSEMENTS^ 


Receipts,  1903. 


(M 


Town 
Municipalities  and  Counties  in 
which  located. 


ri  or- 


35^ 

1^^ 


16.  Bruce  Mines,  Aljfoma 

17 .  Cache  Bay,  Nipissing 

18 .  Carleton  Place,  Lanark 

19.  Clinton,  Huron 

20.  Cobourg,  Northumberland 

21 .  Collingwood,  Simcoe 

22.  Copper  Cliff,  Nipissing 

23 .  Cornwall,  Stormont 

24.  Deseronto,  Hastings 

25 .  Dresden,  Kent 

28.  Dundas,  Wentworth 

27.  Dunnville,  Haldimand 

28 .  Durham,  Grey   

29 .  East  Toronto,  York 

30 .  Essex,  Essex 

31 .  Forest,  Lambton    

32.  Fort  Frances,  Rainy  River 

33.  Fort  William,  Thunder  Bay  . . . . 

34.  Gait,  Waterloo  \ 

36.  Gananoque,  Leeds 

36.  Goderich,  Huron 

37 .  Gore  Bay,  Manitoulin    

38.  Gravenhurst,  Muskoka  

39.  Harriston,  Wellington 

40.  Hawkesbury,  Prescott 

41 .  Hespeler,  Waterloo 

42.  Huntsville,  Muskoka  

43.  Ingersoll,  Oxford 

44 .  Kincardine,  Bruce 

46 .  Kingsville,  Essex 

46.  I^ainington,  Essex 

47.  Lindsay,  Victoria  •. 

48 .  Listowel,  Perth 

49.  Little  Current,  Manitoulin 

60 .  Mattawa,  Nipissing 

51 .  Meaford,  Grey 

52 .  Midland  Simcoe 

53.  Milton,  Halton 

54.  Mitchell,  Perth 

55.  Mount  Forest,  Wellington 

56.  Napanee,  Lennox  and  Addington 

57 .  New  Liskeard 

58.  Newmarket,  York 

59 .  Niagara,  Lincoln 

60.  Niagara  Falls,  Well^id 

61 .  North  Bay,  Nipissing 

62.  North  Toronto,  York 

63.  Oakville,  Halton ' 

64 .  Orangeville,  Dufferin 

66.  Orillia.  Simcoe 


$ 


8,916! 

11,399! 

363' 

3,099 

1,911. 


I,9g7 
8,363 

28 


3,396 


437 

1,221: 


1,231 


899 

1,648 

2,526 

614 

1,335 

137 

573 

488 


5,8ii; 

1,707' 

1,618 

683 


1,637, 
681 
4,720 


3,764 

316 

1,506 

1,856 


4,024 

550 

17,666 

1,518 


8,091 
"377' 


$ 

3,266 

1,336 
22,658 
16,956 
36,698 
61,493 

7,:i')6, 
53,028| 
23,034' 
12,062 

:^,303 

22*087 
•  9,897 
24,996 
11,761 
10,033 

4,724 
53,838 
69,173 
24,144 
31,622; 

3,196i 
13,277' 
12,613 
11,678 
H013| 
12,892' 
39,774! 
16,6901 
11,381 
16,361 
69,421 1 
22,718 

2,781' 

6,266 
17,620' 
24,984' 

8,877' 
13,733 
21,300 
30,896 

3,248 
12,791 
13,668 
51,560 
20,109 
18,066' 

8,697; 
23,116! 
33,848 


■4-' 


$ 

139 

29; 

2, 7291 

1,328, 

6,955 

6,273 

.563, 

3,807 

982; 

844 

967 

1,036 

776 

172 

810 

6761 

84i 

6,326j 

6,342 


S.SP 


•  c  ^ 

c  S  c 
I  c  s  = 

be 


—  1-     X  C  C! 
"*  — •   »»^  '^*  .l-^ 

i;  -,  *-   g  S  2 


t  £ 


$ 


$ 


^ 


119 


14,72: 


56 
400 


9,274124,607 

1,610; 

3,088! 

2,102''  1,646 
1,496   808 


766 

941 

951 
72 


S 

600" 

1,567 
5,00a 


841 
184 


2,732 
1,301 


326 
100 


663 
126 
230 


62,243  23,202  3,4^3 
16,367  7,931  3,7<W 

2,002' 4.404   589 

961' 
163 
616' 


1,276 

1.692 

393 

733 

2,969 

1,057 

648 

966 

3,489 

1,163 

647 

1,667 

1,002 

944 

604 

996 

766 

2,967 

108 

869 

1,238 


10,317  2,191  2,186 

'..'.'.,'.  .'.'.'.'..   """38 

1^370  '.'./.'.[^ 


22,713 

14,446 

.S,50O 

17,364 

6*  250 

6,000 

3,380 

6,850 

5,600 

900 

8,345 

1,400 

140,464 

30,933- 

26,300 

&S,000 


2,026| 
8,970, 

■  •  ■  •   •  • 

4,471! 

*1,968 

**6,233 

8,829 


756  2,667 
7,038  779 
66 


1,534  1,572 
6,191   439; 


16,500 
18,885 

4,812 
22,552 

9,500 
13,660 

•  •  •  «  •  r^ 

10,100 
46,171 
62,709 
16,786 


1,967 542 

4,798!       171  

836|    1,300       199 

2,268 721 

7,660    7,116'      698; 
76 32' 


996' 


6,796 

4,076 

3,2871    t28,343|...\..' 

2,364!       5,1391 1 

4121       2,39312,0031 

667 126! 

1,079        2,166    3,424. 
2,617      23,076 


16' 
26 

815; 

1251 

6041 

250; 

562 
5991 


2,260 
55,386 
22,696 

1,000 

29,600 

106,500 

'"'soo 

6,100 
6,500 

56,014 
4,900 
3,114 
2.000" 

11,011 


*  Including  $891,  natural  gas  rates. 
*•  Including  £4,795,  natural  ras  rates, 
t  Including  816.124  electric  light  and  power  rates. 
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MUNICIPALITIES.  -Cantinmd . 
ASSETS  AND  LIABILITIES.  1 903.— Cwi/mM«/. 


Receipts. — Continued. 


Disbursemente,  1903. 


I    — 


o  t 

c  ^ 


33 

9  • 

t 


..  C   C 


5-2  c 
*  3.S 


o 


afi   O    ^i.^  *^    -*    ^     "^    C 


O 

^   r^   > 

C 


2  c  (-•  ' 

•2  8  3^1 

"-  ♦"  in ! 


$ 


1,4001 


5, 889 1 
56,200' 

I 

20, 055  j 

41,551  i 


179 
345' 
143 

711 ; 

l,00o! 


%       I  % 

4,183  336 

3,2771  97 

40,965'  1,232' 

30,214'  997 

73,5231  2,672 


7,000' 

5, 627 1 

12,408i 

2,287 


15,000 

18,972 

5,700 

25,000 


34,000 

"  7,666 
25*372 

ib',66o 

4,250 
'  5,396 


18,270 
20,000 


32,000 


7,400 
22,557 
13,473 
10,000 

4,463 
75,  ^KK) 


9,503  156,082,  2,427 

44i  15,364  879 

278  129,364'  1,570 

1,018'  28,5231  869, 

870'  73,028|  546 

3,234  49,020,  1,272 

104  29,0^)4  l,296i 

358i  28,275!  781 , 

493i.    40,499i  2,059 

1,081,  28,914  487' 

177  22,868'  351 

'  6,208i  707, 

*28,883|  334,640;  2,740 

12,439  153,950  3,292; 

160  63,198'  7i)9 

tl0,458  147,273  2,197' 

5,884  549 

175  64,219'  881 

594!  34,703;  758 

381  19^970  551 

106'  46,662'  490 

491  32,632i  919 

I  85,088,  1,847 

2,409.  37,255  692' 

7071  36,466'  969 

315;  74,794|  578 

1,024  129,261,  4,021 

47i  50.724  535 

18  4,9831  249 

11:  10,675i  725 

1,1131  100,610'  1,665 

630i  74,223i  1,028 

236!  16,716|  562 

387  47,371;  576' 

257  177,681'  785' 

315  36,129]  1,561 ! 

I  4,156|  360 

227  30,818  824 

84 1  25,131'  932 

2,057  166,142  4,769 

905  57,617|  969 

299;  50,363;  1,310 

468,  30,298^  551 

437  46,246;  790 

J4,240!  140,656'  2,436 


% 


450i 
256! 

i,6ii; 


$ 

I  232 

50;  149, 

3,438^  468, 

1,772]  1,129' 

5,214  7771 

13,120'  5,456l   1,212! 

2211  248,       2291 

8,299,  2,fl61    3,031, 

3,784,  389!       593i 

3,807'  649i    •  456' 

2,7971  1,911     1,002| 
913 
576' 


4,184| 
375, 


4,362!    1,5181 

3,0821    l,010| 

739  i       385, 


101 


ISO' 


492 
67 
325 1 
189| 
345 1 
7' 


22,796  7,150'  3,414' 

16,859  2,506,  2,7971 

2,4781  948!  1,401  j 

14,435,  2,216 


273,  99 

1,2091  872 

1,446  726 

'  257 

"  4,969'  456 

x7,205);  1,20^)  I 

6,414,  782' 

6,799'  1,231 

2,769'  488i 

4,3441  577, 


830 
6 
234 
305 

1,026 
375 
171 

1,581 
362 
451 
107 


10,938,   8,745    1,950 
3,014    1,111! 


200 
275' 
5851 
200, 
448, 
207| 
675' 
90, 
645' 


591  1781 

710  269' 

2,932,  9521 

4,2991  889, 

904  505, 

4,732  598' 

9,649'  652 

4,370  7541 

I       140f 

6,288,  441,       150 

4,969!  754       473 

27,979'  2,510    1,710! 
6,305  ||4,455i    1,453, 

4,249  1,117,       350 

1,270  1,192,       675 

3,085  1.012'       750 

7,661;  3,358       576 


M 
03 

c 


u 
OP 

°^  . 

si  if 


.s  I 


I  ^ 


c 

08 


a) 


t        'c 


%       ' 
1,1591 

527 
3,404, 
2,867 
6,032 

21,005| 
672i 
3,230; 
2,593i 
3,946 
4,631 
4,265 
7,779; 
2,346' 

11,7071 
3,745 
1,661 


125 


$ 


$ 


9! 


616 

83l 

l,613i 

35, 806 1 

4,644 
405' 
216 

2,667, 
605' 

t 
■   ■   •    •   • 

4.722! 


194 

24 

482 

694 

25 

1,163 

:^4 

230 
34H 
766 
241 
10 
53 
17 
16 


2,279 
596' 


5,088; 


18a 

225 
24,377    113,675    1,501 
18,762i     23,705    1,464 


1,850 
599 

2,580 
800' 
3H5 
908, 
387 
589 


4,356 
3,881' 

681' 
2,103 

515i 
1,234 
2,787' 
3,824' 
4,433' 
2,475, 
1,447! 
2,372, 
49,766. 
6,390' 

368' 

405! 
4,838i 
3,583, 
1,610' 
1,007 
1,339! 
3,18»i 

856,, 
2,741 
1,617:, 
31,298' 
6,086 
7,267, 
1,065  , 
1.217 
27.032 


11,137 
1,494 
181, 
26,784' 
375 


220 

199 


4,020 
1,373 


468 
8 


4,946 
1,3211 

•       •   •   ■   ■ 

575, 

6,378' 

9,046! 

5,299, 

16,555 

71 

77! 

4,273, 

33,028, 


1,442' 
611i 


110 
98' 

224: 
42 
16 

520 

876; 

144 
95 

121 
65 

186 
25 

316 

539 


896' 
718 
858, 


619 
558' 
(i05i 
2,6291 
9a5 


80<> 
1,1581 

509! 

846i 
1,306, 
4,800, 


1,504 


38 

83 

10,630'  1,004 
5,655!  955 
2,240       307 


289 
416 


877 

758 

1,()49 


22,311 


482 

840! 

2,172 


16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

2ft 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35. 

36 

37 

38 

39 

40 

41 

42 

43 

44 

45 

46 

47 

48 

49 

50 

51 

62 

53 

54 

00 

56 

57 

58 

59 

60 

61 

62 

63 

64 

65 


*  Including  Town  Hall  and  telephone  plant  insurance  $15,000. 

t  Includlnjr  JIO.OOO,  proceeds  of  debentures  for  bonuH  to  summer  hotel  issued  and  reported  in  1902,  but  not 
gold  until  1903.  loan  having  been  made  from  bank  pending  sale. 

X  Including  $3,093.  eo«t  of  electric  power  development. 

X  Including  $3,653  for  installing  ekTtrM*  pl«ul  il  Including  $3,.S0I,  amount  of  Judge'.«s  award  for  damage* 
iOT  closing  streets. 
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RECEIPTS,  DISBCRSEMEKTS. 


DisbarBeinents,  1903. — Continued. 


Towne 


16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 
31. 
32. 
33. 
34. 
Sb. 
AQ. 
37. 
38. 
39. 
40. 
41. 
42. 
43. 
44. 
45. 
46. 
47. 
48. 
49. 
.50. 
51. 
52. 
53. 
54. 
55. 
56. 
o/ . 
58. 
59. 
60. 
61. 
62. 
63. 
64. 
65. 


Bruce  Mines. . . 

Cache  Bay 

Carleton  Flace  . 

Clinton 

Cobourg 

CoUingwood 

Copper  Cliff. . . . 

Cornwall 

Deseronto 

Dresden 

Dundas 

Dunnville 

Durham    

East  Toronto  . . 

Essex 

Forest  , 

Fort  Frances  . . 
Fort  William  . . 

Gait 

Gananoque 

Goderich 

Gore  Bay 

Gravenhurst   . . 

Harriston 

Hawkeebury . . . 

Hespeler 

Huntsville  

IngersoII 

Kincardine 

Kingsville 

I.ieamington  . . . 

Lindsay 

Listowel 

Little  Current  . 

Mattawa 

Meaford 

Midland 

Milton 

Mitchell 

Mount  Forest. . 

Napanee 

New  Liskeard  . 

Newmarket 

Niagara 

Niagara  Falls  . . 
North  Bay.*  ... 
North  Toronto. 

Oakville  

Orangeville 

OriJlia 


.1^    i5    Bo  '^ 


,.s§ 


I 


r3 

eo  o  S  s 

J<J  c  a>  0^ 
c  08  ^t: 

CO 


I 

500 

529 

8,441 

4,600 

14,336 

13,894; 
2,966! 

13,348 
7,361 
2,475 
7,221 
3,ia5 
2,370 
4,043 
4,092 
3,200 
626 
9,264, 

18,574 
7,000 
7,%8 
1,780 
4,900 
2,584 
5,847' 
**13,320| 
3,500! 
9,034; 
3,974' 
2,501 
9,597 

16,454 
5,174 
1,277 
3,147 
5,268 
6,818 
1,975 
3,869; 
4,^K)4 
8,800 
1,678' 
3,730 
2,284 

20,5^K) 

8,400 

4,728 

400 

8,100 

18,692 


2,544 

200 

11,973 

'  i*,377 


10,897: 

403, 

7,000 

1,628 


32,249j 

12.477; 

2,329' 

**31,205' 

870| 

I 

"  *Jl,4i3| 
1,248 


7,864 
7,633 


2,077 
7,107 


(KX) 

982; 

38,639i 


1,328, 


a     •     •     • 


6,350 
250! 

4,689; 
2661 


3  9 


a 


$ 


4,400 

711 

5,757 

14,137| 
544' 

35,586! 
2,1071 
1,560 
2,835 
1,729 
1,660' 
1,865 
2,115, 
2,601 1 


1,076 

1,026 

10,349 

4,069 


1,987 
1,142. 

204i 
1,260: 
1,524 

651; 

1,386; 

3,2lll 
4,937 
7,362 
1,796 
534 
762 
3,862 
4,258 
2,036 
1,125 
3,023 
4,037 


c 

08 


s-g 

I      fi    OD    ^ 
G>    ^    O 

V?  o  -C 


$ 

600 
1,200 
5,000 


2,686 
2,839 

11,815 

1,%0 

9,430 

74 

2,832 

11,047 


22,563 

5,175 

5,500 

22,172 

600 

8,850 

5,183 

8,396 

1,677 

10,646i 

1,973' 

7,745: 

l,400i 

79,376' 

12,944, 

14,100' 

64,000* 

'20,666 
19,2a5i 

6,900: 
14,700, 

9,000; 
11,529 

io,i66 

34,718 
3,404; 
l,16i; 

I 

2,175 

47,630, 

1,666 

29,100 
106,500 

"""866 

4,700 
7,550 

17,300! 

15,500 
8,433" 
7,125 

13,849 

15,067 


OD 


8 

98 


9 

OD 


21; 

23| 
3,221 

2,978 

11,024 

20,374 

284 

12,761 

2,768 

3,753 

3,890 

1,805 

1,789 

4,211 

2,891 

974 

i'9,556 

15,098 
4,384 

10,577; 
941 
1,936! 
1,8061 
5931 
1,285 
3,009 

17,948, 
3,488; 
2,411, 
4,837: 

15,560 
6,919 
324; 
1,466 
6,366 
8,643' 
2,259' 
2,473i 
7,346 
2,331 
18 
3,169 
2,479 

16,024 
3,773 
4,430 
1,707 
5,966 

11,271 


420; 

700| 

5341 

805 

773 

2,530 

806 

19,222 

2,627 

41,029 

1,759 

255 

759 

1,850 

iyOO 

822 

303 

§17,041 

20,426 

1,139 

837 

142 

2,679 

493 

•      556 

1,106 

441. 

22,721  i 

1,342 

l,160i 

1,007 

4,515 

713 

126 

226 

1119,678 

tl0,879 

4D\ 

1,004 
490 
799 
133 
261 
307 

t6,166 

663 

152 

801 

2.827 

112,397 


.»-    CO 

a 

'3  ® 
^  S 

H 


%5 


$ 

3,402 

3,276' 

33,677 

19,372i 

73,0541 

152.891 
12,374 

129,3^1 
26,190j 
68,116 
48,991 
29,094 
25,4591 
40,493| 
28,586. 
21,694 
5,176 

334,209 

153,050 
62,013 

143,908: 
4,512| 
64,052, 
31,702. 
19,134. 
46,662 
32,225 
85,028 
30,618 
32,459 
73,240 

128,596 
50,724j 
3,556 
10,668 
98,525 
74,217 
12,567 
47,30) 

176,171 

32,436 

3,985 

28,737 

:»,045 

163,444 
56,174 
60,363 
15,592 
46,246 

124,702 


c 


781 
2 

7,2a^ 

10,&42 

469 

3,191 

2,990 

■  «*••■ 

2,333 
4,912 

29 

*  2ii6 

6 

328 

1,174 

1,032 

431 

'  i[i85 

3,365 
1,372 

167 
3,001 

836 

*  "467 

60 

6,637 

4,007 

1,554 

665 

'  i",427 

2,085 

6 

4,149 

68 

1,510 

3,693 

171 

2,081 

12,698 
1,443 

14,766 

15.954 


^'Including  $9,500,  advance  from  bank  pending  sale  of  debentures. 

**  Including  ^25.000,  loan  to  organ  company.  S  Including  $10,000  Copp  bonus. 

t  Including  810.004  to  Government  for  docks.  t  Including  $2.A60  on  electric  light  plant  mortgage. 


Including  $1,550,  bonus  to  linen  mill  for  site. 


Including  $19,000  bonuses  to  manufactaring  oompaniet. 
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MUNICIPALITIES.-  CorUinued, 
AS9B8T8  AND  LIABILITIES.  IWS.-CbrUinued. 

Assets  on  December  31 ,  1903. 


e 


03 

X 

08 


C3 
*  J, 

"O    OD 

fi  «  c  S 

G  O 


S-o 


$ 

354 

370 

125 

403 

8,710 

252 

i*88 

45,827 

19 

5,02? 

13,228 

1,540 

1,382 

3,629 

4,153 

805 

1,452 

23,025 

5,665 

187 

5,477 

411 

1,746 

3,159 

3009 

1,209 

2,538 

9,009 

4,234 

1,282 

20,197 

12,727 

983- 

512; 


'$ 


41,438 
800 
17,033    140,721 


3,521  135,632 
44,000, 
12,000, 
47,9741 
15,000 


34,0a'> 

9,350 

17,000 

18,663 

1,400 


50,878 
32,931 


1,460 

780 

67,023] 

77  273' 

153,445    1631424 

140,850    302,0471 

5,515        9,493! 

I     44,900:   229,880 

9,457|     55,809! 

37,683      59,617 

79,222    174,538 

14,366      40,256 

8,128      29,326 

31,206,   104,382 

16,a51i     54,863 


Liabilities  on  December  31,  1903. 


• 

OD 

0 

08 

• 

O 

OD 

!3 

rary 

s 

08 

a 

% 

B 

^ 

a 

$ 

$ 

3  019 

5,000 
2,522 
1,962 


350 

82,8a5  *119,500 
79,318  167,319 
22,213  40,000 
85,805|  103,146 
*2,468 

22,000 


3,004 

15,375 

3,239 

5,225 

I 

*  3, 450 

'  3,240 
2,264 


7,000 15,380   24,3591 22,477 


71,700 

73,688 

246,039 

378,233 

3,154 

269,547 

50,809 

70,151 

77,493 

33,719 

42,081 

79,412 

49,545 


367 


12,150i 

14,446! 

1,000 

17,364 


2,400 


134 
**]  3,411 
***1,248 


14,550 
56,486 


940  3.774 

180,707  406,468' 

112,189;  364,491 

27,000:  90,585 

47,805|  245,598! 


3,380 
5,400 
3,456 
4,900 
1,300 


1  828 

lil23  309,203  151,640 


72,982 88,351 


20,195 


39,28:3 
33,213; 


3,000 

22,300 

12,700 

700 

19,837 

3,2^)1 


7,251 
46,347 
32,271 
5,793! 
35,5%: 
62,722; 
170,402 


346,331 
71,551 
1,1671  279,633! 
1,550 
2,987 
2,207 


688 
175 
1,875 


20,933 

13,200 

14,000 

1,850 

60,975 

37,2561  1 14, 827 


6,718 
28,326 
48,905 


8,919! ; '      11,032 

2,881 22,000, 


57,385      36,520  124,971 

44,0001      12,823!  62,112, 

40,000      23,5571  85,308i 

87,000,    130,362!  270,037, 

24,471 1      12,490;  71,157' 

2,2481  4,187; 
19,958 


2,393,   206,356, 


3,<^^)5 

98 

6,910 

2,617 


575 
4,177 


71,772 

52,4371 

88,217| 

300,a57| 

125,284 

3,014 

26,164 


4,088 

1,886 

311 

207. 

12,532' 

7521 

337 

2,224 

15,011; 

16,497 

11,364 

1,776 

2,044 

9,704j 


11,790 

3,065 

48,567 


108,576 
24,900 
24,000 
44,500 


1,368 


35,4681     62.434  '  118,274 

14,975|  127,645         1,487  161,283 

8,431 !     51,156i 45,378 

14,449  41,893|           870  49,179 

34,460    12^),244l I  151,436 


16,927 


52,350 
51,500 
193,050 
61,801 
57,310 

10,603; ;tt30,100 

15,308      50,312      23,613 
1,4171   223,319      53,517 


26,937,  43,162 

'  923' 

21,231,  77,367 

25,516'  79,3261 

248,548,  469,307 


7,400      47,112 


413! 

9,852! 
t4,500, 
13,660 

1,400 

21,266 
87,708 
15,786 

•  ••••• 

2,261 
18,555 
33,972 

'  i',566 
6,000 


2,095 
802 


3,681 
30,548 


83,422         4,297 


54,935 
43,7271 
308,235; 
72,3a5 


2,^)00! 

1,787| 

68,121' 

4,923! 


$ 


Xi 
08 


5 


903 
644 
422 
902 
2,374 

859 

13 

33 

676 

3,069 

1,200 

470 

1,400 

•  •  •  •  • 

2,840| 


$ 

4,055 

1,270 

77,344 

76,632 

261,143 

305,053 

10,541 

303,145 

63,061 

77,800 

78,169 

43,618 

48,681 

86,578 

58,109 

23,777 

4,6(>8 


13,788i  475,754 
1,4411  368,705 


84 
4,146 
'40 


225 


1,285 
113 

2,628 

186 

358 

45 

2,210 
724 
127 
557 
993 

2,000 

771 

80 


513 

460 


200 


84,835 

298,046 

3,440 

63,962 

54,515 

7,819 

39,638 

55,393 

225,037 

77,353 

52,893 

116,372 

393,192 

141,794 

3,716 

33,159 

137,822 

198,742 

46,149 

51,629 

157,436 

55,025 

460 

59,930 

46,516 


o 


1120,500  396,856 
1,624   83,229 


116,149i ;  95,759'   3,114 98,873 

57,185    5,086.  37,426» 2,025   44,537 


91,277| 
303,911 


3,812,  120,203i 
5,292  272,077' 


11 


I 


8391  124,865' 
1,046  278,415' 


16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
40 
60 
51 
52 
53 
54 
65 
56 
57 
58 
59 
60 
61 
62 
63 
64 
65 


*  Including  fttOO  loan  to  Agricultural  Society,  and  $100  loan  to  Library. 

**  Including  $3,411.  debentures  issued  but  held  unsold  by  town.         ***  Deposit  to  the  credit  of  Pchool  Fund, 
t  Including  $10,077,  loan  from  Standard  Bank  for  local  improvements,  for  which  town  holds  its  own  deben* 
tures.  X  Omitting  $1,236  not  traceable  in  1901  and  1902. 

ft  Including  $10,000  for  harbor,  and  $9,000  for  Swing  Bridge.  • 

I  Being  $19,000,  electric  light  plant  mortgage  and  $1,600  per  Forest  City  Power  Company  deposit. 
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THE   REPORT   OF   THE 


No.  1» 


STATISTICS   OF    ONTARIO 


RECEIPT?.  DISBURSKalESTS. 


(M 


Town 

Municipalities  and  Counties  in 

which  located. 


o 


o 


66.  Oshawa,  Ontario 

67.  Owen  Sound,  Grev 

68.  Palmerston,  Wellington 

69.  Paris,  Brant 

70.  Parkhill,  Middlesex 

71.  Parry  Sound,  Parry  Sound. . 

72.  Pembroke,  Renfrew 

73.  Penetanguishene, .  Simcoe 

74 .  Perth,  iSinark 

75.  Peterborough,  Peterborough 

76.  Petrolea,  I^mbton 

77.  Picton,  Prince  Edw^ard 

78.  Port  Arthur,  Thunder  Bay. 

79.  Port  Hope,  Durham     '. . 

80.  Prescott,  Grenvillw 

81 .  Preston,  Waterloo 

82.  Rat  Portage,  Rainy  River. . . 

83.  Renfrew,  Renfrew 

84.  Ridgetown,  Kent 

85.  St.  Marys,   Perth 

86 .  Sandwich,  Essex 

87 .  Sarnia,  Lambton 

88.  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Algoma  . . , 

89.  Seaforth,  Huron 

90.  Simcoe,  Norfolk 

91 .  Smith's  Falls,  Lanark 

92.  Stay ner,  Simcoe.  

93 .  Strathroy,  Middlesex 

94.  Sturgeon  Falls,  Nipissing. 

95.  Sudbury,  Nipissing 

96.  Thessalon,  Algoma 

97.  Thornbury,  Grey      

98.  Thorold,  Welland 

99.  Tilsonburg,  Oxford 

100.  Toronto  Junction,  York 

101 .  Trenton,  Hastings 

102.  Uxbridge,  Ontario 

103.  Vankleek  Hill,  Prescott 

104.  Walkerton,  Bruce 

105.  Walkerville,  Essex 

106.  Wallaceburg,  Kent 

107 .  Waterloo,  Waterloo , 

108.  Welland,  Welland 

109.  Whitby,  Ontario 

110.  Wiarton,  Bruce 

111 .  Wingham,  Huron 


$ 


16,866 


1,265 
760 
132 
533 
838 

3,187 


260 
8,533 

261 
8,29h 
2,188 

732 


69 

4,754 

132 


4,796, 


Receipts,  1903. 


o  o 
5  ^ 


O 
t    of 


bc.X 


X 

C  P 


•"*-  *•  1^; 


l-^      »^      Sm 


9' 


a 


z 

Z 


a; 


C€   as 


■ap.- 


8,197 


9 

285 

1,639 

748 

9771 

2,697 

9,440 

1,586 

477 

809 

1,818 

389 


230 
767 

140 
1,594 


$ 

28,387 

115,107 

14,559 

22,171 

7,881 
17,075 
36,559 
17,501 
25,297 
93,216 
43,952 
26,223 
40,972 
32,062 
25,175 
14,298 
43,773 
29,756 
17,766 
30,981 
11,589 
66,087 
69,542 
15,761] 
23,562' 
30,552 

5,544! 
22,022i 

9,188! 
15,900, 

5,220 

4,730, 
16,81n| 
19,:354. 
64,529i 
31,444, 
12,780: 

6,242 
20,529' 
32,234. 
18,969; 
28,983 
21,907 
17,60o 
16,060 
14,379 


$ 


$ 


i     $ 

1,362 l,816i  48 

4,614      29,480  40,240'  5,839 

657 1   2,158  1,018 


1,291 
565 
1,315 
2,74(1; 
515 
2,027 
8,720 
2,519 
2,367 


8, 763 1 


345 

846       477 

8,775    3,233i   2,877 


7,48: 
2,892 


25,390 


62 
236 
11 
1,458    1,075 


$ 

IS.nSO 

92.  Si)-: 
12,-">"X» 
IV*.  725 
11.761 

25.435 

6JXI"> 

lrt.ir36 

.\S4fi 


15,739 iO>s^ 


1,»>50 

40.421 

17,^ 
l.'O) 


9,821     1,242  8 

6,470  *48,852,  5,000  646 
2,971  3,742  87  940 
3,147      12,052 97 

707 1    1,000        Ito 

2,962    t39,0$)3 43 

1,591        7,186    1,005: u,:^ 

1,510, 2:V>^ 

1,184]       6,150!       873     1,040    lOI.^-^l 

742        1,978 7,Kn 

3,975'      19,141     1,2:^9    5,944    210..s5^ 
5,478 I ,    6,100 


1,182 

958 

2,869 

;«3 

938 

1,093 

678 

309 

160 

661 

1,118 

2,534 

2,174 

866 

642 

1,726 

696 

1,402 

1,282 

822 

1,070 

1,094 


728,       618, 


189 


5,411 
853 

'"'886' 

11,904' 

3,247 


2,815        989 


3,305...... 

»'),Ot')c» 

12,554  13,831 
3,391, 


37 

13 

1.473 

842 

501 


60.!>^i> 

4!o:» 
2/26: 

6,:vil 
7.si*^ 

lO.'iH' 


2,195 
i 

2,0(X) 

52 

98 

0,430 
3,507i 

599 
566.. 

118 
(M3 

3,287  . 

17 

8t^'^«^ 

12."*' 

1>.7*'7 

27.4"' 


431 


*  Being  for  Electric  Railway  revenue.  S.i9.387  ;  gas  rates.  $15,820; 

t  Including  electric  power  and  telephone  rates 

i  Including  $30,000  for  electric  light  plant  bought  from  company. 


2,2081 4,1(>0^ 

telephone  rates,  14, H5. 

to  be  paid  when  debentures  are  sold 
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MUNICIPALITIES. 

ASSETS  AND  LIABILITIES.  IMS. 


Kecei  pte.—i\iiitiiiiied. 


Diabuisements,  1 
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748'   ]r>4,240|  2,4881 

37.'>      88,iM:t'  3,03«'; 

272.     41,2521  1,201 

3.080    203,:J62  2,.'«>2 

O],306:  3,407 


3,1211! 
J.!'2li 


9i« 


250! 


3,015 


87,870 
27,448 
11,500 


25,371 

900l   572,630 

J22,807l     31,820 

2071     43,023 

1,126'    171,214' 

26,168| 


l,3i5| 


28,770:  878 

3,032!    101,4841  1,323 

82i      10,197'  432j 

3621    108,6201  989! 

310!      37,817!  484 

173!      S6,838i  1)38 

102,      11,117.  1.406 

11,       7,6861  311 

2321     37,5031  5110 

507!      67,452  828 

13,781!   117,611  1,986 

l,205i    129,364  1,367 

191,      38,814  725 

10,790  254 

56,837  821 

79,192  1,47.1 

30,766  899 

87,9111  2,113 

30,3101  1,3071 

79.670  l,347l 


19178 

2,725 

2,755 

2,95t 

1,089 

7,1  li 

1,800 

73i 

3,026 

1167 

?03; 

343 

15,082 

2,067 

201 

327 

3,77f 

694 

2,:<lli 

773 

21,251 

A.m 

4,46: 

1,517 

1,235 

35C 

471 

391 

l,59f 

2,098 

4,221 

1,100 

3,4a 

7,70( 

l,40fl 

!i,l(M 

m. 

1,881 

1,62B 

3, /If 

828 

26,080  3,8 

12,6811  2,2 

10,302  534!  1,079 

3,722'  3,5161  2,5<M 

6,082!  905|  667 

12,4fl:i'  1,S96[  ■    840 

6».^        .%222|  561  354 

1,258    tl7,284i  ],919l  1,613 

762        7,87B|  l,437l  576 

64.'>        1,B98|  1,219  570 

900       8,428;  9641  1,216 


6,463      98,827' 


4,915  . 
7,422 
26,297 


5,249' 
1,188' 
7,257^ 
15,564| 


2,773! , 

2,989j  "76,605 
13,428        2,807l 


10,6911 
3,939 

28,552' 


7,918  47.1891 
1,017  21,340' 
2,877l       2,606 


7,161, 

6,900 
l,lt>4 


11,420  2,6*1 

1,787  3,724 

6,104!  963| 

11,312  1,852 

4,1971  130,000 
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135 

3,0« 

2,4K^ 

27;- 

2,63( 

6:1:- 

428 

1,962 

JLD 

636 

m 

1,1IJ 

i:m 

m 

m 

381 

1,025 

3,34( 

121 

«:■ 

684 

;to? 

m 

9X 

35t 

UK- 

22"/ 

MM 

Hfi 

m 

} 

98f 

^^ 

482 

75f 

!fl>5 

i 

425 

4flf 

894 

19f 

8^ 

76f 

4H( 

1,822 

i2^ 

1,14[ 

35 

SOC^ 

'  lucludinx  harbor  dueH, 
t  Incladins  eleclrlc  pow 
*•  Tnelnding  electric  pni 
I  Inctudlng  ■A.nUO  [rom 
I  lDcludliiKK>.mObBlan< 
t  Coel  of  electric  llghl  pi 
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RECEIPTS,  DISBURSEMENTS. 


Towns. 


Disbursements,  1903. — Continued, 


I 


^4  ■'^ 


c 
o 


g    O    O    Si'  Crr^^    9 

E  Q'g'9  J*l  C  S  a; 
2h  IoQ 


66.  Osh^wa 

67.  Owen  Sound 

68.  Palmerston 

69.  Paris    

70.  Parkhill 

71 .  Parry  Sound 

72 .  Pembroke 

73.  Penetangnishene . 

74.  Perth 

76 .  Peterborough 

76.  Petrolea... 

77.  Picton 

78.  Port  Arthur 

79.  Port  Hope 

80.  Prescott 

81 .  Preston 

82.  Rat  Portage 

83.  Renfrew 

84 .  Ridgetown 

85.  St.  Marys 

86.  Sandwich 

87.  Sarnia 

88.  Sault  Ste.  Marie. . 

89.  Seaforth 

90.  Simcoe 

91.  Smithes  Falls 

92.  Stavner 

93.  Strathroy 

94 .  Sturgeon  Falls  . . . 

95.  Sudbury 

96.  Thessalon 

97.  Thorn  bury 

98.  Thorold 

99.  Tilsonburg 

100.  Toronto  Junction . 

101.  Trenton 

102.  Uxbridge 

103.  VankleekHill  ... 
101.  Walkerton 

105.  Walkerville 

106 .  Wallaceburg 

107.  Waterloo 

108.  Welland 

109.  AVhitbv 

110.  Wiarton 

111 .  AVingham 


$ 


OD 


o 


3,870! 
4,4311 
4,274 
4,628 


3,589 
8,834 
8,751 
2,830 
250 
18,323 
2,731 
5,000 
2,113 
3,105 
3,367 


$ 
10,905 
21,194      57,934 

3,318,        1,254, 

7,409i  350; 

3,297        1,397 

5,750  10,603' 
11,867  672 

4,062  913, 

8,449  111 
30,000  5,627! 
10,100 1 

8,440        1,4021 

4,155;       6,370 

8,966;       2,059 

6,888        1,249 

4,592; I 

15,100;       1,537 

8, 7571     22,500, 

5,325 

9,825    t28,500 

2.780 

26,406        1,970! 
18,226'       5,401 ; 

6,813    1113,198, ! 

,   6,374 1       2,273; 

10,800        2,428!       8,139 

1,547 

5,806      16,706! 

3,355 ! 

2,977 i 

1,787;  106 

9^)4  1121 

5,677i I 

5,410,  6,965i 
23,4461     26,347 

7, 9091  93 

3,600'       1,597| 

^,C7c/fr, 

5,810,     12,619 

5,489 

5,480 

8,097  ttl  7, 154 
4,200'  2,793 
6,750  500 

4,950j  1125,571 1 
3,722        4,408 


4,086 
70,725 

9,184 
23,925 
12,836 

5,903 
18,000 


1,526 

1,0(W 

IS.OOOi 

40,058 

23,773, 

4,000 

8,273    423,767] 

3,925        9,794. 

2,504!     21,659, 

6,86:^!     78,500; 

1,120        6,040 

21,477i   231,844' 


194' 


3,664 

1,281 

2,2:^5 

470 

;^7 

2,964! 
3,002, 


57,529 
8,892 
1,730 
5,613 
4,716 

13,094| 
3,000 
5,000 
300 
2,000 
8,000 

33,000 


592, 
7621 
209 
2,669 
7,012 
4,242 
4,836 
2,080 
1,009 
1,982, 
1,755; 


92,2a3 

2:^,200' 

ftiO 

12,000 

23,200: 

(5,071 
21,360 

3,690 
53,774 
17,696 

7,431 


QQ 

CDD    S 
^  ^  o 

IPS 

*-   o8T3 
C 


S 


? 


.0 


3,819 

32,037 

3,556 

4,329 

1,102 

6,561 

7,152 

3,955 

1,681 

29,372 

14,779 

2,121 

22,011 

11,251 

6,776 

2,043 

17,111 

7,124 

3,666' 

5,767- 

1,364; 

23,369 

26,711 

3,027 

3,995i 

15,378! 

167| 

4,180i 

2,755i 

3,408 

1,569. 

257; 

3,278 
5.772 
10  637 
8,434 
2,788 
718 
4,902 
3,144 
4,929 
5,645 
4,7a5 
3,100 
5,388 
3,225 


$ 

4,332 
3,000 
1,166 

7111 

7?K) 

*18,789 

1.107 

880 

670 
7,503 
1,719 
2,933 
♦*52,384i 
1,780, 
tl,660 
l,479l 
3,198i 
1,296; 
2,766} 
2,594; 

376 

5, 162 

10,809 

885 
1,891 
5,071 

152 
3,022 
1,120 

225 

257' 

76; 

§6,421! 

6871 
6,819; 
1,907' 


686 

1,014 

***4,192 

821 

864 

2,828 

350 

2:^ 

au 

600 


$       ' 

49,318 

336,831' 

31,3a5 

83,491 

27,295, 

72,455' 

87,842 

27,13«, 

41,927! 

154  240 

88,943 

41,076 

199,972i 

9i,o<n 

71  ,t»98 
23,9J)4| 

571,190 
81,797 
43,028 

171,214 
24,964 

395,9^4 

175,161 
45,002 
28,770. 

101,484! 
8,701 

108,629 
37,817: 
36.4721 
9,585 
6,418 
35,764 
64,5^>6 

114,594 

129,038 
38,793 
10,503 
53,838 
79,102 
30,766 
87,91 1 
:^0.264 
78,951 
75,750 
59,604 


42,2:« 

m 

15.1103 
2,673 

00 

4,m 


176 
3.»»i 

1,017 

1,377 

1,44<> 

2^ 


1.114 
119 


*  Including  >tn,5()0  paid  to  James  Bay  Railway. 

*•  Including  $3».69H  for  electrical  railway  construction,  and  $10,466  for  telephone  construction, 
t  Including  $(500  to  County. 

t  Unsold  debentures  hypothecated  to  bank  for  advances. 
}  Including  $10,000  loan  to  Dick  Co. 
^  Including  $.=),0()0  bonus  to  Montrose  Paper  Mills. 
•**  Including  $'2,000  bonus  to  bobbin  factory 
tt  Including  $17,000  loan  to  manufacturers. 
i  Including  fAOOO  loan  on  mortgage  to  Beet  Sugar  Company 


3»5^ 

l,.s:]2 

l,2H«i 

2.s.vi 

2.917 

3:^1 

21 


4*i 

«11* 


271^ 
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MUNICIPALITIES. -ro/i<i7merf 
ASSETS  AND  LIABILITIES.  19QQ.—Cfmtinued. 

Assets  on  December  31,  1903. 


OS 


8 


^3 

C 

5  >  2   . 


bL  (-1 

I  c   o 


$ 

2,438 

49,900 

1,500 

40 

774 

4,869 

36,704 

2,739 

988 

9,955 

9,745 

865 

13,851 

12,175 

12,940 

3 

13,037 

3.005 

1,331 

1,851 

9,4S1 

37,118 

59,834 

956 

2,934 

2,2a3 

1,921 

700 

8,988 

3,796 

3,131 

34 

4,250 

1,186 

19,848 

16,942 

2,968 

4,532 

300 

256 

10,090 

460 

8,0731 

10,818 

404 

533 


.08  5 


Ml 


CO 

O 


CD 


$ 

44,759 

149,076 

25,572 

7,600 

7,450 

10,637 

4,237 

6,603 

391 

1[96,201 

1,402 

58,425 

22,972 

1,249 

1,000 

6.045 

22,500 


1127,627 

• 

'  33,602 
290,439 
§47,695 


2,428 

ifibjoe 


538 
•*1,415 

«   •   ■  ■       •  • 

32,369 
tt  26,347 
I   8,948 

14,0361 


$ 


I  27,893 

213,516,  123,686 


2,500 
103,076 

"75,089 
69,000 
38.000 

'  235,666 

188,000 

48,000 

*  216, 374 

82,154 

126,895 

600 

223,466 

95,000 


68,000 
19,000 


7,a53 
55,450 
12,482 
22,134 
43,217 
15,765 
26,351 
349,213 

14,500 
1 148,598 


OEJ 


cs 


c 


$ 

75,090 
578,416 

38,044 
182,069 

23,379 
112,784 
153,158 

64,113 

32,711 
690,369 
265,639 

64,943 
440,638 


1 195,188  312,794 


56,481 
21,335 
80,876 
45,370 
24,800 
35,728 
13,260 


129,000|  267,619 
42,623 
21.540 
26,270 


13,000| 


256,576 
25,000 
47,189 
29,205; 
62,532l 
27,5751 

25,000i 
33,500, 


198,582 

24,315 

324,864 

165,898 

26,131 

133,206 

42,935 

467,458 

392,896 

84,310 

29.204 


72,328  333,565 


2,696 

18,000 

10,000 

6.578 

5,540 

1,810 

18,972 

29,638 


10,000 
623,2991 ' '  45,666 


900 

cl9,031 

21,842 

'  48,328 
31,105 


174,500  522,870 
15,000  118,:^9 
25,287 
4,850 
34,268 
62,647 
27,391 
78,936 
51,456 
29,015 


55,000 
57,799 
4,000 
33,000 
50.300 


31,113 

85,595 

48,193 

73,272 

38,316 

4,602 

49,961 

99,549 

746,482 

159,580 

52,312 

9,588 

104,806 

62,903 

'  :i8,387 

153,427 

139,216 

44,452 


28,905  110,637 
21,836  104,05:^ 


Liabilities  on  December  31, 1903. 


QD 


^ 

CU 


19,025 


1,702 

15,5i7 
1,57s 
5,152 

1*1,266 

*  5,66i 

**l',i20 

736 

5,900 

2,270 

927 

40 

2,502 

14,783 


be 

In 

I- 

a  2 


$ 
80,258 
660,968 
88,700 
109,626 
21,500 
92,925 
n35,005 
74,887 
27,787 
598,760 
215,266 
40,249 
385,275 
246,269 
155,760 
37,848 
268, 62S 
145,695 
64,193 
102,140 
28,130 
333,947 
542,250 
82,089 
72,015 
267,730 
22,182 
97,146 
52,426 
51,516! 
29,291! 
4  156 
46,597 
110,3811 
l,063.a50| 
145,003, 
46,158' 
11,492| 
119,955 
63,700' 
87,2291 
144,8371 
103,853| 
57,463 


oo 

OS 

O 


B 


$ 
13,580 
61,411 
3,500 


8 

C 


0) 


03 

O 

H 


o 


$ 


611 

5,925 

28,785 

6,036 

16,026 

§24,459 

10,883 

1,059 

159,944 

7,397 

6,250 

76,087 
11,327 

8,034 
28,791 

8,031 
89,795 
60,889 

4,639 
79,261 


100;  93,938 

715'  742,119 

92,200 

109,626 

412   24,225 

t5,000j  103,850 


2,320 
5,096 
292 
8,402 
2,821 
1,371 
7,632 
3,438 


8,227 
4  023 
6,633 
1,644 


5,500 


181,627 

87,597 

49,257 

631,621 

240,170 

42,679 

558,512 

256,104 

163,130 

38,663 

352,523 

159,292 

73,154 

165  131,136 

439   39,102 

15,^33  439,275 

22,506  640,428! 

89   82,178i 

935   76, 989 1 

4,755  a51,746 

894,  24,929 

350  105,723 


79 
1,908 


58,809 
61,173 
31,235 
5,419 
57,723 


370 

675 1 

300 

26! 

1  2341 

9,385'....  !T..!  125,145 

I   3.114il.084.229 

10,890|  1113,016,  168,909 

4,797'    367,  51,322 

4,1721  a4,034,  21,882 

2,6141   2,373  125,529  104 

18,767]    257!  83,224|  105 

26,041! ,  114,005i  106 

11,035'   1,025  163,8971  107 


66 
67 
68 
69 
70 
71 
72 
73 
74 
75 
76 
77 
78 
79 
80 
81 
82 
83 
84 
85 
86 
87 
88 
89 
90 
91 
92 
93 
94 
95 
96 
97 
98 
99 
100 
101 
102 
103 


2,0771 107,930,  108 

15,480     520  73,463,  109 

7731  111,3091  ^38,9501 !  151,0321  110 

4731   9.5,135,  ^30,000i   2,188!  127,7J)6i  111 


f  Omitting  $4H.900  previously  returned  a-s  in  Tnwn  Account,  bu'  omitted  bvHf'ecial  Auditors'  recommendatl  on 

*  Omitting  $1,818  due  to  omission  of  previous  T>»«ymeiit  of  debenture  not  reported. 

$  Omitting  148.900  previously  reported  as  due  Sinking  Fund,  but  now  written  off.  by  Special  Auditors. 

X  Mortgage  on  electric  light  plant    t  Including  Jo9.v9'2  for  "  Current  River"  worics  loan.    J  Including  harbor. 

f  Balance  of  unsold  debentures  hypothecated  to  bank.    $  Including  $-2-l.fi«*2  net  value  of  Industrial  mortgages. 

il  Omitting  91,(i00  from  Industrial  Loan  mortgages.       **  Omitting  675  overstated  prior  to  1902. 

ft  Including  $1.'>.9.V»  (\e]K»\t  for  debenture  interest,  and  |900  balance  to  credit  of  Loc.  Imp.  account. 

I  Due  County  of  Hastings  for  various  debts,     a  P.  W.  of  debentures  payable  to  Hawkesbury  Tp. 
Including  S2.106  unsold  consolidated  debentures  held  by  bank  as  collateral ;  and  Knechtel  <&  Petts   mort- 
gages,  916.000.    c  Including  f  17,000,  loan  to  manufacturers. 

d  On  notes  for  local  Improvements  and  beet-sugar  loan  pending  sale  of  debentures. 

€  Payable  to  Electric  Light  Company,  on  sale  of  debentures  isaued  for  purchase  of  plant. 
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Receipts,  1903. 


County  Municipalities. 


^ 


I        i-i 


1.  Brant 

2.  Bruce 

3.  Carleton 

4.  Dufferin 

5.  Elgin   

6.  Ereex 

7.  Frohtenac 

8.  Grey 

9.  Haldimand 

10.  Haliburton 

11.  Halton 

12.  Hastings 

13.  Huron 

14.  Kent 

15.  Lambton 

16.  Lanark 

17.  Leeds  and  Grenville 

18.  Lennox  and  Addington . 

19.  Lincoln   

20.  Middlesex 

21.  Norfolk 

22.  Northumberland  &  Dur. 

23.  Ontario 

24.  Oxford 

25.  Peel 

26.  Perth 

27.  Peterborough 

28.  Prescott  and  Russell 

29.  Prince  Edward 

SO.  Renfrew 

81.  Simcoe 

32.  Stonnont,  Dun.  &  Glen . 
S3.  Victoria 

34.  Waterloo 

35.  Welland 

36.  Wellington 

37.  Wentworth 

38.  York 

Totals  : 

1903 

1902 

1901 

1900 

1899 

1898 

1897 

1896 

1895 

1894 


I 


$ 

11,752 
7,050 
4,445 
3211 
4,828 
10; 
4,347 


4,352 

1,186 

3,623 

2 

1,3801 

654  i 

2, 838 1 

6,095 

149 

11,290 

1,849 

728 

9,389 

8,206 

22,786 

49,694 

2,419 

19,599 


282 
3,683 
1,395 


614 
97 


4,355 

27,782 
27,071 

244,271 
190,104 
192,995 
220,596 
179,638 
227,866 
222,663 
221,381 
224,203 
262,914 


GC     r^ 


& 


$ 

12,770 
^5,246 
25,679 
13,064: 
36,229 
24,368 
29, 645 1 
42,109 
15,557: 
2,0701 
16,582i 
40,247 
35,784 
36,094, 
32, 761 : 
26,693 
25,386 
29,396! 
27,043 
72,319 
19,0261 
40,972' 
30,870 
30,695 
18,000 
31,636 
25,286 
15,606 
11,800 
16,289| 
50,144 
31,045i 
22,246 
33,264 
30,954 
47,226 
38,000i 
43,141 

1,115,2421 
1,114,766 
1,060,7431 
1,099,357! 
1,110,356 
1,047,924 
1,097,689 
1,111,043 
1,243,999 
1,258,060 


s 

8 


I    ' 

105 
1,205 
280 
422. 
146^ 
210! 
145 
892 
150 
14, 
1851 
537, 
1,086' 
430, 
184 
378 
488 
426 
190 
327 
134 
685 
368 
560 
180 
726 
321 
248 
95 
610 
505 
1,322 
876 
160 
166 
293 
156, 
408 

15,613 
15,1021 
15,456 
15,206 
14,971 
14,227 
12,378 
12,357 
12,573 
13,097 


279 
171 
423 
12<r 


2,724 

128 
52 

137 
14 

312 
74 

223 
87 
24 
48 

143 
60, 
19' 

155 
7 
62, 
30- 
52; 
58, 

160 

132! 
53 
56 

222; 
47 

494 
89 
95 

140 

408 

289 

7,596 
9,020 
10,132 
12,305 
11,666 
11,573 
12,454 
24,939 
25,557 
24,966 


S 
2 

CO     • 
«    CO 

GQ 


$    : 

59 

1,885 

236 


133 
1,659 


785, 


408 
2,862 
1,763; 
1,736: 


36 


14 
159i 


rt2 
621 


134, 
130' 


146 

2,778 

33; 
333 
579 
134: 
963' 

171, 

j 

17,929 

14,520 

12,614 

16,131 

11,716 

10,957 

13,292 

16,951 

13,626; 

13,351 


> 

c 


$ 


182- 
61 
998 
291 
181 


106 

990 

15 

i4i 

26 

283 

1,419 

96 

299 


711 
146 

68 
1,909 

89 
402 


1,106 


1,581 

400 

275 
2 

470 

610 


17 
175 
1,564 
5161 

15,002 

12,505 

10,808 

13,241 

12,4691 

17,475 

16,101 

34,058 

30,501 

33,063. 


t 

e  t 


I 

1,839 
4.9Sy 
3,610 
2,149 
3,srt7 
3,4o0 
3,346 
6,0137 
2,1.^7 
3.312 
1.527 
4,430 
5,546 
5,216 
4.232 
3,0^S 
4,799 
2,909 
1,719 
5,796 
2,637 
5,125 
4,192 
3,937 
•  1,953 
3,657 
2,J69 
2.242 
1,712 
5,243 
7.223 
6,054 
3,264 
2,578 
2,152 
3,991 
3,06n 
5,217 

141.129 
137,792 
144,370 
142,954 
149,361 
147,418 
149,606 
142,717 
144,095 
142,1^10 
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COUNTY   MUNICIPALITIES. 

of  the  County  Municipalities  for  the  year  ending  December  Slst,  1903. 


Receipts,  1903. — Continued. 


«.2 

«  an 


cc 

C 

o  c 


«        .  I 


'2  S-2 

§  c3  « 

.2  o 


^ 


> 


^  kl  c 
c«2  &i 


If 

a> 

c  c 
c  o 


$ 


% 


2,5901 

2,193        8,000i  15,000, 

3,958' 33,771' 

698,       2,000  7,849, 

3,8721 ,  30,000 

3,0331 1  28,(^11 

1,308' ,  32,02l| 

2,397,        1,359 

2,051 

150 '  1,0(X) 

994! 9,000 

1,560| 43,863 


$ 


§B 

Ai^ 

>4 

• 
9D 

dent 
ed. 

rciti 
0U8 

neou 

•sstJ 

o^-n 

08 

0^  a> 

oo'TS  03 

s 

Non  r 
coll 

Town 
arate 
for  V 

^iN 

> 

0 

24, 


26,000 
29,253 
13,000 
36,747 
14,5901 


2,500 

4,642.     74,500, 


1,453;       3,325 

4,604' 

2,358 

1,844! 

2,769' 

l,922i 

2,126. 
10,65l! 

1,225, 

4,395!   I      14,000 

3,723| 93,000 

1,493! I 

1,2881 1     20,000 

1.434! 16,500 

..;...'  499      12,093    M0,000 

1,180 1       4,5191 

1,206 1,173 

1,8801 10,000 

3,924 ,     40,000 

2,015' 92,000 

1,312' 21,000i 

2,679; 27,7581 

2,444. '      10.5(X)| 

2,640' !     21,000' 

4,914i ; I     98,000 


6,000: 


16,500 

100,000 

145' 


90,283 
127,786 
122,330 
138,6a'ii 
133,845 
146,726 
171,541 
148,916 
161,820 
141,868 


15,207-  706,380 

56,723  536,480 

77,760;  487,297 

68,399|  472,4301 

55,406j  43|,272 

95,195t  557,227 

35,530|  672,967 

422,348  742,454 


226,492 
381,353 


581,717 
752,801 


305,145' 

149,0671 

62,039 

77,491 1 

92,638, 

119,863 

117,516 

200,419 

65,300 

301,600 


$ 

93 
1,643 
1,345, 
188 
334 
3,313; 
l,3a5i 
1,332 
142 
791 
570 
734 
151 
1,462! 
2,669, 
1,120 
211 
61 

W  p**  ar 

•    481 
687; 
558 


(       I 

3,408' 

*8*,256 
6,857| 
5,646 


5,227, 

I 

2,8231 


3,775 


$ 

115! 
1,2251 

^l! 

*2,583, 

2,416 

671 

293; 

918' 

101, 

53 

1,109; 

695, 

19,298 

296 

4,349 

738 


3,581 
9,291 


1,819 

6, 7921 

439' 

272 


413' a5,06i; 


266 

1,112 

98 

640 

4,143, 

46 

224 
1.854' 
1,061 

721 


2,128 

2,698 
2.225 


1,056 
1,090 
1,593 
1 ,548, 
186 


550 


991 
236 

287 
t)58 


1,915, 
2,974 


3,168 
4,439, 
5,677 
1,917 
1,346 
</9,949 
141 


6,962i    t23,659i 
1,6251    1125,0181 


32,525  68,729  120,145 

34,604  93,019,  51,805 

36,861  90,186,  51,538 

42,540  89,9101  63,286 

55,524;  81,535;  68,361 

73,120l  79,175.  59,919 

81,235,  97,267  105,650 

71,176i  107,562  97,333 

99,0441  95,797'  28,426 

89,459|  102,615i  52,933 


Disbursemente, 
1903. 

-■§  T    -  - 
8 


o 


-*^  "l^  r*4 

Mi 


% 

33,192 
78,668 
83,709; 
27,116l 
89,030 
62,060 
80,084' 
56,292, 
25,374' 
8,775' 
32,574, 
98,712 
79,7751 
91,916! 
60,4601 
80,298' 
53,700 
46,293| 
41,524 

187,638' 
33, 781 1 
74,629; 

100,637 
91,586! 
52,094; 
79,114 
56,261 
28,531 
16,369 
58,269' 

213,094 

139,369; 
53,027 
68,304 
59,762; 
83,305 

205,760! 

104,114, 

2,895,1961 
2,543,293 
2,375,129 
2,472,531 
2,414,758 
2,608,665 
2,805,889 
3,353,654 
2,953,150 
3,570,260 


«C  O 
®    OS'S 


% 

$ 

651 

1,410 

1 

1,207 

2,639 

2 

1,667 

2,040 

3 

336 

1,195 

4 

938 

2,480 

5 

840 

2,637 

6 

2,026 

1,946 

7 

1,185 

2,089 

8 

846 

1,020 

9 

186 

660 

10 

210 

1,323 

11 

1,491 

2,110 

12 

1,026 

3,000 

13 

1,829 

3,355 

14 

1,185 

2,152 

15 

964 

1,859 

16 

1,111 

2,350 

17 

976 

960 

18 

779 

1,755 

19 

1,061 

3,900 

20 

728 

1,304 

21 

3,4t)9 

2,080 

22 

1,065 

1,815 

23 

1,503 

3,201 

24 

465' 

1,347 

26 

585 

1,674 

26 

1,3:^ 

1,577 

27 

1,346 

964 

28 

331 

730 

29 

1,400 

1,712 

30 

3,104 

3,020 

31 

1,909 

1,682 

32 

1,533 

1,824 

33 

1,440 

1,572 

34 

765 

1,320 

35 

960 

2,616 

36 

2,302 

3,094 

37 

2,721 

2,816 

38 

47,504: 

42,768' 
41,407 
39,616 
44,548 
38,934 
43,443 
72,772 
62,740 
67,512 


75,228' 
73,516- 
75,9821 
78,454 
77,054' 
71,617| 
74,508 
75.669; 
77,113 
77,472! 


*  Including  $2,018  fees  paid  by  High  School  pupils  In  county.       a  Including  $4,000  for  House  of  Refuge. 

t  Including  $19,467  from  Government  for  "  Good  Roads."     f  Including  $8,000  from  late  Treasurer's  bondsmen, 

b  Issued  in  1902 .    g  Including  $9,000  from  Dominion  Government  for  Montrose  bridge. 

!|  Including  $21,250  proceeds  of  sale  of  buildings  and  land,  of  which  $8,000  is  on  mortgage. 
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Disbiirdeoients,  1 903. — Cont'm  tied. 


County  Municipalities. 


1.  Brant 

2.  Bruce 

3.  Carleton 

4.  Dufferin 

5.  Elgin   

6.  Essex 

7.  Frontenac 

8.  Grey 

9.  Hatdimand 

10.  Haliburton 

11.  Halton 

12.  Hastings 

13.  Huron 

14.  Kent 

15.  Lambton 

16.  Lanark 

17.  Leeds  and  Grenville.*. . . 

18.  I^nnox  and  Addington . 

19.  Lincoln 

20.  Middlesex 

21.  Norfolk 

22    Northumberland  &  Dur. 

23.  Ontario    

24.  Oxford 

25.  Peel 

26.  Perth 

27.  Peterborough 

28.  Prescott  and  Russell. . . . 

29.  Prince  Edward 

30.  Renfrew 

31.  Simcoe 

32.  Stormont,  Dun.  ^  Glen. 

33.  Victoria 

34.  Waterloo 

35.  Welland 

36.  Wellington 

37.  Wentworth 

38.  York 

Totals  : 

1903 

1901 •. 

1900 

1899 

1S9S 

1897 

1896 

1895 

1894 


t:  a 

t  ? 

CD   o 


C  q  2 
Ph 


$      I 

336, 
988 
754 
385 
302 
8ir 
834! 
6791 
410 
120 
23H 
517 
947 
954 
943 

1,012 
9821 
673 
340 
870, 
388! 
89S 
932 
299 
649 
184 
■     492 
287 
479 
454 

1,552 
840, 

1,084 

1,148 
2821 
697 
921 
656 

25,335' 
22,747 
25,273 
22,713 
22,583| 
24,876 
26,548' 
25,a50| 
22,664' 
22,113! 


1.499 
1,849 
1,666 
19 
1,777 
1,5H4; 


3,030 

1,059 

49 

438 

1,284 

1,645 

2,102 

1,390 

1,161, 

1,156 

1,376 

1,938 

296 

907 

577 

1,344 

1,525: 

913 

1,132' 

651 

194 

757 

1,070 

908 

2,967 

1,893 

1,799 

1,249 

210 

2,756 

690 

46,860 
35,061 
41,361 
37,960 
37,274 
33,628 
32,448 
38,335 
31,395 
37,389, 


$ 


200 
462 
555 1 
92; 
136i 
144 
310 


18: 

136- 
300! 
239  i 
432j 

20: 

100 

38 


119 
17 


92 
10 


513, 

936' 

468' 

30 

65 

22 


1,200, 
l,029j 

7,689' 

10,679 

6,785! 

6,673:' 

6,644 

7,807 

6,453 

19,a58 

11,4891 

28, 334  j 


o  > 

c 

cc  ta 

^  s 

■♦J   ^ 

o 


CO 


C 

OS 

OD 

c 

1^ 


140 
204 
915 
473 
539 
600 
712 
770 
236 
54 
187 
263 
464 
342 
921 
484 
751 
558 
1,660 
688 
349 
3,169 
1,033 
250 


403 

270 

406 

520 

581  i 

1,122 

1,018 

166 

3991 

435t 

1,361 

2,580 

2,712 

27,735! 

15,799 

26,716 

19,267 

19,714 

19,825 

22,744 

11,8161 

15,360; 

16,3931 


$ 

85 
3,776 
6,528! 
1,569; 
7,6:«: 
1,947' 
4.638! 
1,111' 
465 
424! 
5,158 

20,855 

18,682 
1,105 
3,310 

21,743 

954 

321 

3,565 

23,112! 
1,6281 

10,470 
5,194 
4,383: 
7,287 
1,787^ 
8,539, 
5,542 
1,019 
t27,782' 
6,741, 
6, 2931 
1,219 
6,336 

19,759i 

15,007; 

38,708; 
6,443 


c  c 
•^  o  be 

las 


eg 

X 

2  c 


!    'w 


I 


4,929 


230 
2,516 


500 


*13,357 

8S9 


6,418 
250 
598 


5,566 
2,110 
1,552 
7,5S2 
1.199 


«^'>  ?; 


2,5<K^ 


1,060 
' "  745 

"      300; 


3,254 

879 


1,450 
25 

1180,100 


1,720 
2,7») 


H,6:i< 
1,37s 

4,237 

730 
4.V) 
14 
470 
442 
5H4 
64S 

1,294 
100 
156 

2.157 


300,908 
211,415 
181,634 
139,281 
144,762 
136,491 
125,909 
107,621 
109,030 
195,095 


105,007 
23,657 
19,873, 
23,829' 
20,620* 
18,252 
26,2441 
39,621 
39,621, 
63,8081 


62.197 
14X.02n 
34,9:^ 
78,813 
78,667 
140,330 
24,211 
76,963 
58,912 
29,963 


♦  House  of  Refuge  and  site. 


^Including  $1,000  for  Stone  Cru.«?her. 

i  Good  Roads  Appropriations. 


Ilncluding  $19.d03  for  EgaasTille  bndfre. 


V/ 


lt)04 


BUREAU    OF    INDUSTRIES. 
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COUNTY  MUNICIPALITIES. 

of  the  County  Municipalities  for  the  year  ending  December,  Slat,  19Q3. 


Disbursements,  1903. — Continued. 


u    ■ 
O  08 


1,117 

5,818; 

1,950; 
3981 

5,758; 

6,190 

2,575; 

1,275 
75 
22 


240 


4,880 
4,287; 
2,692' 
5,251 

530 

4,394 

12,225, 

4,215' 

506 
5,3751 
5,174 
2,706j 
6,978' 

100 
30 

189 

579 
10,634 
1,535 
t2,060 
8,735 
4,543 
8,198 

825 
7,582 

129,636 

108,469 

114,322 

103,862 

102,511 

87,495 

88,782 

80,486 

66,856 

70,548 


a 


.2 


S       So 


93      •       I 

CO    t- 

2  is- 


$ 

10,146 

9,617 

22,177 

5,944 

11,376 

11,547 

14,808 

13,3o2j 

7,946 

878 

5,618 

16,365 

8,145 

15,711 

10,367 

7,225 

8,619 

6,528 

7,824 

25,415 

6,(i39 

17,522 

7,532 

8,432 

5,355 

8,661 

10,357 

5,696: 

4,822 

6,039 

12,183 

9,844 

8,532 

7,846 

9,745 

11,624 

12,852 

16,970 

390,259 
369,708 
441,876 
433,768 
434,721 
447,054 
468,832 
461,634 
485,032 

455,714. 


3,450 

14.875 

7,133 

5,237 

12,960 

8,969 

6,818 

14,872 

9,433 

3,996 

5,8331 

12,276 

15,512 

12,667j 

16,099i 

7,360; 

14,505 

9,181, 

8,838' 

14,7871 

8,718 

16,0051 

10,602 

8,699 

6,006 

9,448 

4,8141 

8,469 

5,3601 

9,948, 

17,708 

21,043' 

7,649 

8,5291 

7,828i 

10,693 

6,691 

13,054 

386,065 
362,200 
.359,746 
362,375 
363,949 
361,215 
360,176 


3    GO 
r      "*-» 

^  c 
c  ^ 

••^     CD 

P  > 


o 

p. 


X     • 

S  r:3 

2  — 

ce-r; 
e  ^ 


o 


$ 


$ 


2.947 
2, 1981 


4,000 


c 

00*2 

3 

03   S  "^ 


1,265 
786 


3 
O 


3  O 


3 


15 

2 


1,000 


3,247 

2,018i 

24,100 


265, 

686| 
3,000, 

7201 
1,511 
1,808| 
9,210 

8OO; 


15,000 
24,063 
7,849 
23,000 
15,167 
10,000 


7,066; 


2,033 


10,005, 
■  2,315: 


3,028 
707 
800 
544 

6,900 


2,942 
1,395 
470' 
676: 
2,599 
3,867 


74,500j      18,618 


1,000 

9,000 
33,054 

6,000 
21,727 
10,000 
20,500 

9,770 

21666 


9,761 
1,502 


1,026 


2,179 
7,409 


700, 
1,313' 
3,996, 


6,000 
93,000 


948 

2,247 

432 


9,001, 
4,463! 

2881 


20,000 
16,500 
15,625 


829, 
1,964' 
5,215, 


l,266i 

1,676 

9561 


2,890; 


7761 


39,853 
47,454 
31,824 
69,?73 
46,941 
39,452 
52,525 


410,249    126,417 


490,081 
475,245 


182,622. 


8,000 

12,000- 

18,0181 

24,998i 

48,015! 

31,000 

25,000 

37,321 

32,798 

10,000 


229,430 


l,123i 
7,3971 

150,5281 
89,968 
109,737 
181,188 
103,706 
141,914 

ias,39i 

546,900 
137,209 

382,894 


676' 
4,369i 

78,047" 
68,931 
78,396' 
89,500 
72,0221 
91,914 
88,379 
116,423 
119,928i 

133,768: 


2,500 
40,000 
76,651 
19,000 
25,322 
10,542 
12,000 
68,132 


613,402 
558,948 
473,612 
491,778 
444,4591 
613,537! 
704,425' 
735,743| 
638,2161 

832,107J 


eg 
3  00 

03  C3  08 

c 


a,    I 

a^*3 

lis 

00  ^"^  "— 

52; 


248 
208 
46 
535 
622 
396 


177 
18 

18] 
1,646 

266 
1,016  »* 

109 

379 

611 
2 

253 


29 
153 

899 


1 


394 
195 
168 
427 
171 
117 
281 
1,330 
622 
581 
386 
283 
140 


93 

1,643 

1,345 

252 

815 

3,326 

l,3a5 

1,446 

142' 

7861 

570! 

1,626| 

3911 

13,780 

2,378 

1,120 

202 

13 

482 

273 

687 

243 

245 

68| 

1,112' 

98' 

1,222 

4,143 

46 

577 

1,854 

1,138 

759 


13,890 
15,182 
13,656 
13,422 
15,390 
16,911 
18,676 
21,651 
21,266 

22,321 


991, 

8OI 

287' 

1,016 

46,584 
34,835 
40,847 
42,272 
70,386 
66,343 
83,313 
75,288 
112,915 

94.583 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 

6 
7 
8 
9 
iO 

l1 

2 
3 

14 
15 
16 
.7 
L8 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
81 
32 
33 
84 
35 
36 
37 
38 


**  Including  $12,352  on  account  of  late  Treasurer's  shortages. 

t  Including  $400  paid  to  Eldon  and  Lindsay  re  small-poz  expenses. 
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Disbursements 
190S. —('(nu'lncled/ 


Assets  on  December  31,  1903. 


County  Municipalities. 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
26. 
26 
27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 
31. 
32. 
33. 
34. 
35. 
36. 
37. 
38. 


Brant 

Bruce 

Carleton 

Dufferin 

Elgin 

Essex 

Frontenac 

Grey 

Haldimand 

Halilnirton 

Halton 

Hastings 

Huron ^ 

Kent 

Lambton 

Lanark 

Leeds  and  Grenville  . . . 
Lennox  and  Addington.. 

Lincoln 

Middlesex 

Norfolk 

Northumberland  &  Dur. 

Ontario ' 

Oxford 

Peel j 

Perth 

Peterborough 

Fresco tt  and  Russell , 

Prince  Edward 

Renfrew '< 

Stormont,  Dun.  &  Glen . , 

Victoria | 

Waterloo 

Welland 

Wellington 

Wentworth 

York 

Totals : 

1903 

1902 

1901 

1900 

1899 

1898 :. 

1897 

1896 

1895 


c 

0/ 


$ 

605 
3,278 
4,245 
182 
235 
3,850 
365 
1,326 
351 
101] 
6051 
545' 
1,040 
4,243! 
1.337i 
1,247 
858 
65 
514 
800. 
505  i 
1,376| 
390 
343; 
1,280. 
996- 
571 ! 
293 
25 
629 
1,093 
360 
2,934 
710 
747 
2,393 
1,863 
1,974 

44,274 
41,642 
47,042 
52,377 
57,211 
46,432 
129,695 
55,897| 
39,320 


1894 '  111,368 


c 


$ 

21,492 
72,000 
83,709 
26,895 
73,742 
62,060 
79,973 
56,292 
23,039 
8,294 
29,360 
98,708 
72,978 
91,142, 
57,446 
77,236. 
53,501 
31,970 
36,942,' 

187,638 
26,097 
66,377 

139,573 
46,960 
51,843i 
72,3451 
56,261, 
28,531 
16,369 
57,489' 

185,470 

133,897 
52,319; 
68,248' 
58,770i 
71,068 

144,150 
82,817 

2,603,001 

2,299,022 

2,185,025i 

2,279,536 

2,194,462 

2,429,027 

2.578,023 

3,130,991 

2,731,769 

3,346,057 


a  9>  o 

•3.SS 


■*J    OB 

>  ^__ 

^*    Bti    OL' 


c  ^ 


2,335| 

481' 

3, 214 1 

4 

6,797 

.  774 

3,014 

3,062 

199 

14,323 

4,582 

*  7,684; 

8,252! 

21,064 

44,6261 

251  i 

6,7691 


4,835 
23,457, 

4,330 
14,167 
24,473 
29,7611 

5,860! 

6,829| 
96X 
985 
42, 074 1 
27,993 
16,786 
16.841 

1,972 
19,429 

7,658 

7,609j 
71,720' 

1,305 

8,452 

630 

10,710 


26,898: 
11,727; 


2,000 
8,458  ♦31,704 


106,000 

80,000 

185,000 

40,000 

175,000 

lll,0Ci0 

117,000 

87,638 

40,000 


33,613 


25,558 


67,665,  t22,800 
i2]898'....!"!! 


14,638 

8,835 

12,213 


44,752' 
11,371| 


780 

27.624 

5,472 

708 

56 

992 

12,237 

61,610 

21,297' 

292,195 
244,271 
190,104 
192,995 
220,596 
179,638 
227,866 
222,663 
221,381 


16,550! 
40,287 
10,061 
15,652 


ll,723i 


10,300i 


4,323 
32,975 


23,618 

527,890 
482,437 
610,246 
489,635 
533,868 
531,222 
550,055 
587,538 
663,043 


224,203  668,960 


254,663 
220,645 
245,972 
257,895 
234,921 
212,386 
220,010 
181,015 
449,946 


8,000 

74,804 
72,176 
38,100 
47,115 
34,400 
34,400 
57,519 
42,198 
36,400 


520,216 


45,000 
63,722 
77,000 
^180,000 
54,500 
83,000 

148.000 
55,000 

104  000 
86,000 
59,000 
51,000 
78,000 

190,000 
78.286 

125,000 
93,355 
36,594 
33,500 
50,000 

158,000 
61,000 
70,388 
89,000 

124,314 

80,000 

11195,000 

137,000 

3,647,297 
3,518,663 
3,296.654 
3,267,078 
3,228,327 
3,229,542 
3,143,600 
8,179,066 
3,140»808 

3,106,264 


*  Deposit  to  credit  of  General  account, 

t  Tncludinflr  HosplUl  Trust  Fund.  $7,800,  and  loan  to  Victoria  Hospital,  $16,000. 

X  Including  $76,550  for  Iron  Bridges.     |}  Including  $115,000  for  roads . 
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COUNTY  MUNICIPALITIES.— 0>7w/M(/€f?, 

of  the  County  Municipalities  for  the  year  ending  December  Slat,  1903. — Concluded, 


Assets  1903.— Cim- 
cluded. 


Liabilities  on  December  31,  1903. 


SD 

3 

a 


t 


3,219  * 


977! 

tl2,976' 

4, 6401 

4,744 

1,006 

250 

46 


8,291 

541 

1,320 

1,600 


1,100 
8,595 


7791 


990 

556i 

2,200 

4,155 


374 
1,008 
10,892 
16,856 
1,942 
1,102 
2,240 
3,757i 
5,402 
6,2111 


% 

OS 

o 
H 


c 


II- 


111 

fe  O  ou 

xi  ** — ' 
o  ^  ^ 


fc.       q       4; 

GO  ^3 

0)  b 


o 


CD 

c 

08 


o; 

;: 


O^.S  aS 


$ 


$ 


1,200 

"35 
"26 
2,666 

2,396 


92,900, 


117,700 

94,722, 
235,355 

57,2551 
217,431' 
140,1131 
153,6161 
134,666! 

49,4141 
1.489! 

49,199; 
105,800' 
145,403, 
205,851' 

74,896; 

89,354; 
194,786! 

76,981  i 
117,2911 
254,780; 

67,989j 

81.381 1 

99,694 
246,326 

79,093 1 

193,259, '    120,000 

117,716 

48,807 

33,874 

80,061 
247,103! 

93,389 

88,6901 

90, 158 
131,869 
128,969 
262,012' 
196,126, 


I 

4,951 
16,362 
60,000 
12,000 
37,650; 
43,167 


$ 


1      ^ 

5  <3^ 

9  ^  c 

ao  « 

&M1 


$ 

s 

08 


$ 


15,7091 


2,284, 


20,000' 


23,000 
23,601 
32,021 


127 
133 


953 

6,772 

1,793 

62 


170, 


988 
634i 


73,000 
31,833 
11,049, 
18,500; 
58,428' 
61,0001 
1,000 
486,2601 


43,863 
20,000 
29,173 
3,000 
19,607 
14,590 


20 
135 
104 
646 


4,1761 


§2,600 
4,6421 


159 

50 

643 

366 


1,505 
23 


100 


1,360 
8,404 


179 


759 


20,000 
28,076 
92,506 

6,000 
79,083 
58,145 

6,753 


8,  OCX) 
24,140 


558 
548 
263 


90 


42,145  i 

140,906 

17,165' 


12,154, 

22,276' 

1,173 

10,000 


*892' 


2,428, 
1,120 
6,5681 
3,997 
2261 


265, 


32,113 


3,538, 
"'i25l 


113,759, 
99,258 


28,500 

19,000' 

2,758' 

4,500 

21,000, 


187 
178! 


I,:i56' 
123,177, 


579  i 
509 


127t 

516! 

12; 

//1 3, 052 1 

1,969, 

15,745 


if 


O 


$ 

4,951 

18,646 

75,709 

14,280 

67,555 

69,672 

124,983 

20,205 

988 

659 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 


105,769  4,802,618, 

96,038!  4,634,2:^0 

138,0351  4,519.111 

142,918'  4,397,636 

128,168!  4,380,280' 

151,806  4,338,994 

156,851  4,:^55,901. 

153,955  4,366,435 

187,401 1  4,698,9791 


11,4531  212,900  1,671,109 

12,304,  2:37,000  1,492,392, 

9,854  237,000  1,4:^3,293' 

7,657!  258,500  1,459,491 

11,585:  305,000,  1,466,688 

11,524  322,000'  1,459,056 

10,9031  4l9,712i  1,38:^,395 

12,642'  408,2231  1,440,749 

36,5851  548,848,  l,6a5,415 


385,307 

291,942. 

306,7i:3- 

300,807 

320,585 

327,025- 

387,249 

425,383 

404,252' 


6,537 
20,192 

7,308 
11,2^)5 
11,027 
25,889 
19,112, 
21,5401 
30,070 


99,347 
101,113 
54,675 
66,342 
89,429 
68,6(M 
88,700 
60,142 
54,150 


50,059 

93,135  13 

65,011  14 

14,718  15 

38,107  16 

73,277  17 

61,050  18 

5,6031  19 

499,672  20 

21 

28,558  22 

52,764  23 

95,376  24 

7,120  25 

205,651  26 

75.947  27 

29,255|  28 

1,173  20 

53,856|  30 

164,083  31 

45,852!  32 

19,305!  :33 

a5,387i  34 

4,512l  35 

38,169!  36 

115,728,  37 

115,637'  38 

2,386,653 
2,154,943 
2,048,843 
2,104,092 
2,204,314 
2,214,158 
2,309,071' 
2,368,689, 
2,709,:320, 


191,831     4,711,474'     35,954    740,4741   2^519,698  _    459,674      18,518  _     69,199*    2,843.517 

I  Including  S500  for  stone-crusher.       h  Including  $9,350  due  on  roads. 

*  Including  $404  previously  omitted. 

t  Including  |20,000  on  Good  Roads  account. 

X  Including  $11,220  payable  by  8t.  Thomas  as  share  of  cost  of  Court  House. 
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THE  REPORT  OF  THE 


No.  28 


STATISTICS    OF    ONTARIO  CITY 


Receipts  and  Disbursements. 


City  Municipalities,  i 
and  Counties  in 
which  located. 


Belleville 

(Hastings) 
Brantford 

(Brant) 
Chatham 

(Kent) 
Guelph 

(Wellington) 
Hamilton 

(Wentworth) 
Kingston 

(Frontenac) 
London  

(Middlesex) 
Ottawa 

(Carleton) 
St.  Catharines 

(Lincoln) 
St.  Thomaa 

(Elgin) 
Stratford  . . 

(Perth) 
Toronto  . . . 

(York) 
Windsor  . . 

(Essex) 
Woodstock 

(Oxford) 


{ 


1903 
1902 
/1903 
tl902 
(1903 
tl902 
f  1903 
\1902 
(1903 
\1902 
( 1903 
\1902 
(1903 
\1902 
(1903 
tl902 
(1903 
\1902 
j  1903 
11902 
(1903 
\1902 
(1903 
\1902 
(1903 
11902 
(1903 
1 1902 


o  ^ 

PQ 


Totals : 

1903 753,784 

1902 356,425 

1901 225,906 

1900 526,712 

1899 833,413 

1898 589,891 

1897 715,390 

1896 543,686 

1895 378,541 

1894 395,266 


$  .    I 

42' 

408 

347. 

521 

2,376. 

3,566 

11,219, 

8,780 

5,787 

5,469 

14.646 

1,428 

4,580 

759 

69,5541 

10,420l 

1,775' 

3,151 : 

31,055, 
12,654 
l,522i 
665' 
607,361 
292,365 
3,400 
1,247 
120 
15,461 


sec 


• 

OD 

m 

c 

J- 

C 

8 

^~* 

•^t 

U 

c 

U 

s 

V 

zr 

JS 

'r^ 

■*^ 

^ 

v^ 

$ 

96,626i 

90,785, 

169,773 

161,002| 

151,770| 

94,3961 

88,760 

88,305 

597,126 

592,360 

159,599 

156,619 

447,241 

431,459 

771,140 

786,724 

129,742 

116,907 

126,803 

122,267 

112,834 

103,5761 

3,134,242 

3,219,9341 

160,070 

163,516 

76,413| 

67,314 


6,222,139 
6,195,164 
5,760,508 
5,600, 710i 
5,280,927: 
5,078,809 
4,966,002 
5,088,215 
5,164,106! 
5,115,418 


2,593 

2,553 

2,884 

2,637 

3,189 

3,162 

2,184 

2,201 

10,070 

10,295 

6,912 

7,157 

2,730 

2,719 

16,925 

15,398 

2,147 

3,850 

2,920 

3,280 

2,424 

2,605 

31,963 

32,205 

3,170 

3,053 

2,070 

2,000 


92,181 
93,115 
91,927 
93,147 
95,795 
91,275 
95,449 
92,222 
93,893 
99,185 


$      I 

l,235l 

1,069 

2,055 

1,901 

516 

344 1 

7051 

684: 

4,918i 

4,370; 

1,329' 

1,330 

3,376 

3,036 

15,446 

5,161 

1,132 

•  1,104 

718| 

7861 

927' 

753 

37,720 

33,897 

678 

5831 

1,021 

963 


71,776 

55,981 

53,438 

50,418 

50,360 

47,214 

41,754 

39,186' 

41,637j 

42,369 


« 


^3 

G  « 
OQ   ^ 


$ 

3,456 

3,607 

5,111 

5,056 

2,066 

1,697 

3,340 

2,377 

46L093 

39T658 

4,844 

4,878 

24,339 

23,336 

1(5,763 

19,009 

3,950 

4,244 

*  14,720 

638 

1,217 

1,410 

512,610 

508,460 

4,374, 

4, 373 1 

2,626: 

3,027 


645,509 
621,770 
578,242 
472,885 
434,335 
408,888 
391,6911 
410,453; 
376,122; 
375,  nil 


J5t 


i 

> 


•  s —   . 

'    C    t-   » 

%m       ^^      ^^ 


p 


2  o  ss 


$ 

19,631 
19,036 
38,111 
35,675 
18,433 

21,818; 

15,222 

17,084 

195,118 

189,816 

34,159 

35,554l 

99,254 

97,148 

177,515 

249,262 

26,894 

28,597' 

25,100 

21,344 

12,817 

'  381^982 

351,492 

42,468 

33,780 

t  32,249 

*2  26, 7^4  i 


1,118,953! 

1,127,390 

1,007,060 

980,0391 

1,092,419 

1,040,392 

1,028,673| 

1,008,129 

983, 534 1 

986,249' 


$ 


$ 


2,712) 

3,129i 

11,467: 

12,497; 

1701 

716 

13,081!  175 
11,636'  46t> 
15,872,  j  6,703 
17,722|     6,980 

5,024         389 

5,776  388 
13,824  177 
23,900  41 

78,015' 

108,613 

2,242'        175 

3,026 

3,803, 

5,130| 

5,789 

4,9781 

204.9871  36,677 
192,548      4.ri33 

9,328|        175 

9,020 

7,547 

7,349l 


373,859 

406,040 

364,549 

381,481 

369,007 

354,162 

309,612 

285,883; 

248,532 

244,439: 


44,471 
12,502 
15,40ti 
16,228 
19,162 
17,053 
18.63S 
20,388 
20,641 
16,185 


J  Including  $5,105  grant  for  Hou»e  of  Refuge  and  Hospital 
*  Including  $14,153  street  railway  earnings. 
/  Including  $10,382  electric  light  rates. 
*2  Including $7,51 8  eljctrio  light  rates. 


BUREAU    OF    INDUSTRIES. 


MUNICIPALITIES    FOR    1903  AND   190.1. 


Receipts  and  Dieburaemente. — Crmliitufil. 


II 


3.161 1 

3a,178! 

59, 757) 

3,920' 

5,697 

*a,876| 

35,5l7i 

106,54]| 

1(M,533' 

l5,»Btt- 

3,1041 

270.9231 

283,546 

51,700 

3,1«0 

38,283' 


1,590 

109,510 

6,510' 

18,147 

1,619,953 

1, 742,681 [ 
1,873,929 


!H6,784' 
444,724' 
512.083 


74,5001.. 
246,600 
3,000  .. 
■  188,306  . . 
249,044 
.50,000  , . 
50,500  .. 
365,000.. 
320,000  . . 


30,000i 
245.2441  30,000, 
34,798,   


332,500^  35,000 
211,000j  28,000 
147,913 ' 

65,000; 

I,as6,480  26,000, 

1,489,094'       247,200l 


5,125 

10,0001 

415 

17,908, 

1.  33,89J 

21,962 

12,Slh 

46,596, 

'■17,17( 

1,400, 

*  25,48^ 

262,369! 

2.84( 

274,651 

87,074 

138,4.17 

80,54i 

11,318' 

4,521 

30,996 

5,795 

157,977i 

i,m 

275,231)1 

9C 

32,185 

*"  18,141 

l,21(i 

23,826 

1,517 

21,667. 

1,52C 

■12,7211 

1,84H 

855,084 

164,766 

339,117, 

261.763 

,58,659 

8,36B 

41,249' 

3,224 

26,1491 

2,149 

107,7001        2,237,364. 


52,300 
50,500' 
10,0001 
233,046 
50,000 
135,500 
213,5001 
67,000. 


1,366,738 
2,230,022' 
2,769,8231 
2,462,8881 


365,009 
406,009 
364,913 


17,215,435 
15,467,652! 
15,205,720i 
13,066,5041 
15,280,820' 
14,780.710; 
13,891,233' 
13,146,999' 
12,794,{M3' 
14,669,207, 


1  Belleville. 
)  Brantford . 
1  Cbathani. 
)  Guelpli. 
\  Hamilton. 
\  Kingston, 
i  London . 
1  Ottawa. 
1  St.  Catharines. 
(St.  Thomas, 
jstraiford. 
i  Toronto. 
\  Windsor. 
\  Woodetoi'k . 


Totals : 
1903. 
1902. 
1901, 
1900. 
1899. 


1896. 
1895. 
1894. 


vie  ItoliHlian  for  libnil 


b  Including  SIA.OW  Camtvie  It 
contribution  to  waterworks.  S5,,'>s 

■     ..  ..      —  ■  ~xi  fnrCBrnettie  llbtHry. 


Ltptpfll  wood  yard  $E 


to  secure  loan  to  Spring  ar 


iKUt  plant  and  tor  loan  lo  Iron  Company  on  IndnMriiiL  Mori 
•  1  nplud I nK  Cnn I egic  donation  for  library,  tlD.OOQ,  and  pro<' 
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THE  REPORT  OF  THE 


No.  28 


STATISTICS    OF    ONTARIO    CITY 


Receipts  and  Disburflemente. — Continued, 


City  Municipalities. 


Belleville 

(Hastings) 
Brantford  .... 

(Brant) 
Chatham 

(Kent) 

Guelph 

(Wellington) 

Hamilton 

(Wentworth) 
Kingston 

(Frontenac) 
London 

( Middlesex ) 
Ottawa. 

(Carleton) 
St.  Catharines. 

(Lincoln) 
St.  Thomas 

(Elgin) 
Stratford 

(Perth) 
Toronto 

(York) 
Windsor 

( Essex ) 
W^oodstock. . . . 

(Oxford) 


Totals : 
1903. 
1902. 
1901. 
1900. 
1899. 
1898. 
1897. 
1896. 
1895. 
1894. 


903 
902| 
903 
902; 
903 
902; 
903; 
9031 
903! 
902' 
903: 
802 
903 
902 
903, 
9021 
903 1 
902 
903 
902 
903 
902 
903 
902 
903 
902 
903 
902 


a 


c  o 
S  B 

08  O 


It 


I 


3;  534 

4,956 

7,689 

5,043 

5,485 

4,402 

4,720 

4,493 

29,909 

30,312 

9,407 

9,561 

15,468 

18,411 

20,993 

19,389 

6,821 

5,224! 

7,127' 

6,045| 

3,158 

2,983 

125,229' 

122,716 

7,460 

5,311 

3,343 

2,660 


250,343 
241,506 
233,575 
225,453 
234,906 
188,219 
192,948 
199,288 
174,900' 
153,305, 


0) 


"M    DC 

SCO 

c 


1,100 

443 

1,114 

1,466 

706 

745 

1,169 

1,122 

2.648 

2,706 

1,403 

1,277 

2,556 

2,572 

3,638 

5,462 

1,173 

1,087 

1,233 

826 

892; 

939! 

11,808; 

12,5981 

1,046 

811 

811 

808 


31,297 
32,862 
33,981 
37,267 
33,818 
37,406 
35,998 
31,346 
36,151 
32,343 


^3 


B 


1,180 

1,197 

38' 

1,296 

481 

1,4661 

.       317 

2,606 

7,145, 

4,076 

2,377  ' 

2,102; 

4,474 
6,612 
4,856 
9,331 
1,106 

908 
2,016 
1,868 
2,014 
1,802 
101,711 
50,594 
1,934 

656 
40 

194 


129,689! 
84,708 
67,667 
57,789 
55,795; 
46,892; 
46,074' 
30,175= 
88,265 
50,723 


5P 

'u 

Si 


bD 


s 


$ 


512: 


694; 
4,556i 
2K4| 
2,251 
2,014! 
585 
4,905 
4,797 
873 
848, 
1,901 
2,298 
1,250, 
4,330 
515 
550, 
2,542 
168 
848 
.     778| 
33,404 
37,227 
829 
621 
213 
266 


50,784: 
59, 275  i 
61,665: 
54,672 
48,563! 
54,2701 
65,056 
62,468 
57,597 
69,380 


$ 

3,882 

4,074 

8,356 

8,939 

5,256 

6,124 

5,967 

5,850 

36,881 

35,405 

7,939 

8,000 

25,692 

25,205 

31,108 

30,202i 

7,596i 

7,570 

8,353 

8,299 

5,826 

5,600 

118,717 

117,001 

8,263 

9,606 

12,066 

10,352 


285,902 
281,227 
276,235 
255,806 
239,666 
251,379 
245,456 
254,797 
282,986 
278,626 


s  c 


Q4  Q 


21,740 

21,720 

43,161 

33,224 

20,674 

22,158 

16,034 

14,613 

101,321 

93,625 

25,841 

25,392 

59,495 

77,050 

181,709 

125,162 

16,9761 

18,528 

23,9<)2 

19,459 

20,470 

8,615 

448,527 

407,704 

33,012 

31,454 

23,538 

23,325 


1,036,490 
922,029 
875,134 
839,160 
736,012 
828,061 
720,294 
716,095 
727,622 
750,721 


S5 


3^ 


$ 


173 
3821 
379t 

137: 


471: 
553 

451 
1,113' 
l,017i 
340' 
685 
592; 
586i 
776 
775 
614! 
314, 
218| 
136 
150 
1421 
5,8041 
5,581 
679 
649 
122 
256 


ll,513i 
11,582 
10,898, 
11,651 
9,865- 
11,74.3, 
10,057 
13,298 
10.121; 
17,483 


I2.| 

mm  .^      ^ 

a>  o  X 

r!  s  «^ 
>-  *■  > 


2,500 

2,257 

l,89f> 

2.936 

2,474 

1,365 

2.294 

321 

10,0H4 

10,677. 

3,776 

3,204 

10,862 

11,316 

7,078 

5,039 

1,5^ 

310 

1,909 

3,130 

797 

100 

41,087 

8,373 

1,561 

2,(V46 

597 

807 


88.584 

51,S»1 

167,202 

125,152 

98,912 

89,402 

68,128 

111^696 

71,708 

64,691 
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MUmCIPALITlES   FOR  1902  AND  I903.--Conttnued. 


Receipt?  and  Disbursements. — Continued. 


3 


Hi 


:2. 


£    OS 


GO 

9  f" 

t«   OP 

o  '^ 


EC 

3^  a> 


08  o 
c  ^ 


"^ —  00 

5'c 
8'3 


!!-  ^ 
o.S 

'E'g 

pq 


»4 

as* 

9 


$ 


9,205i 

13,064' 

25,486 

32,292 

118,148 

37,106, 

•       13,417i 

9,435! 

247,147, 

256,752! 

29,169 

16,652 

112,884 

98,887 

178,160 

126,056 

19,938i 

31,552' 

35,111| 

27,229' 

34,772 

11,510! 

11,223,187 

♦1,126,658 

84,922 

61,091 

37,193i 

27,181 1 


2,168,739 

1,875,4651 

1,688,698; 

1,884,182| 

1,618,975! 

1,261,798' 

1,398,771 

•  830,892 

1,254,390 

1,201,237 


2,253| 
14,150 
14,867' 

3,148! 

3,993, 

201,550 

27,8841 

47,280' 

57,6761 

4,337 
15,517i 
54, 732  j 
14,792, 
63,7661 
127,8301 

7, 884 1 
315 
972 

6,718' 
109,3971 

5,744, 
54,099 
68,272 

4,483! 

7,414, 
21,137 
14,991 


586,935 
368,2661 
402,998, 
644,a59; 
561,181' 
334,439' 
373,9161 
354,112 
491,655 
404,5131 


cl5,500 

19,792 

/11,714| 

I 

'  33,666' 

2,5171 


115 


8,595 
4,669 

k  66,027 
64,380 

1 13,986 
6,241 

7j26,454 


159,963 

177,003 

214' 

903i 


$ 

3301 

411! 

4,340' 

4,4541 

1,208| 

5,365 

2,730< 

1,202' 

13,343 

12,824' 

1,774' 

6751 

4,100| 

3,559 

11,1061 

*230,160| 

•      8991 

1,3981 

2,565i 

971 ; 

1,580 

780' 

48,154 

48,923' 

3,620, 

2,698; 

1,101 ' 

606' 


1^ 


c^ 


c 
o 

K 

< 


07 


0) 


3 


> 
u 

OQ 


335,568 
275,511! 
196,787 
197,132 
376,477 
467,118 
555,4811 
527,074, 
243,383 
439,197! 


96,850i 
114,026 
105,402 
71,332' 
72,770, 
67,2051 
68,145' 
63,648' 
59,4161 
78,510 


1,806 

1,906 

6,790i 

9,727; 

2,1321 

2,047i 

3,517i 

4,726 

50,135 

49,818' 

3,672' 

H,550i 

28,017| 

33,406 

36,272' 

10,3641 

2,227. 

2,081 

3,468, 

4,001 

982 

1,930 

80,397 

83,816 

2,867 

5,078, 

901 

831' 


223,183' 

213,281 

188,651; 

199,077. 

183,319 

175,233 

175,327 

157,318, 

147,994! 

150,597; 


%       I 

1 

8,204l 

9,186, 

7,900; 

7,979 

6,877' 

4,269, 

8,562| 

8,460; 

69,164, 

62,814 

15,548 

15,796 

46,772 

44,0921 

62,764i 

57,213, 

4,325 

6,251' 

5,616 

4,813 

4,974, 

4,544 

445,699 

433,909 

9,376 

9,066, 

3,320 

2,911i 


699,101 

671,303 

621,219 

560,397, 

550,702 

526,198 

508,054 

508,610' 

517,628, 

516,568 


Cots 

S  §  2 

0-1 


c  c  S 
9  ®  5 

JJ2 


I        ! 

I 

17,1071 

15,965 

41,665i 

37,562i 

23,493, 

21,388' 

39,675 

25,210i 

121,480' 

139,853| 

37,484, 

37,585' 

121,028; 

100,498; 

18:3,314, 

190,2i)8 

25,145' 

23,979 

74, 722  i 

43,533' 

23,250 

24  150 

742,489 

760,674 

43,516 

33,648 

19,837 

17,549 


1,514,205 
1,471,887, 
1,300,982' 
1,430,853 
1,130,466] 
1,258,986 
1,068,928 
1,141,815' 
1,134,140 
1,044,6891 


City 
Municipalities. 


13,996 
15,890' 
32,234 
32,582' 


\  Belleville. 


43,838 

13,433 

151,532 

149,937 

23,767' 

10,430' 

1(>5,157| 

216,122i 

130,7551 

75,185: 

53,478; 

15,015, 

6,549 

7,290 

17,140 

15,059. 

1,280,850 

1,028,391; 

20,564, 

42,848, 

24,870! 

30,808' 


I  Brantford. 
[  Chatham. 
I  Guelph. 
\  Hamilton. 
I  Kingston. 

>  London. 
I  Ottawa. 

I  St.  Catharines. 
I  St.  Tjhomas. 
I  Stratford. 
I  Toronto. 
\  Windsor. 

>  Woodstock . 


1,964,730' 
1,(552,990 
1,691,603| 

956,990 
2,363,835, 
2,154,395 
2,079,598' 
1,543,124' 
1,233,6431 

913,362] 


Totals. 
1903. 
lfK)2. 
1901. 
1900. 
1889. 
1898. 
1897. 
1896. 
1895. 
1894. 


<•  Including  $16,000  for  "  Carnegie  LiDrary." 

/Including  $10,897  for  "  Carnegie  Library." 

it  Including  Carnegie  Library  Building  $52,606.  and  Hospital  Building  $8,186. 

I  For  Carnegie  Library  Building  and  site. 

n  Including  $2.5.611  for  operating  and  maintaining  Street  Railway. 

t  Including  $66,918  for  street  cleaning  and  $i4,338  for  Rcavenglng. 

*  Including  $9,623  for  maintenance  of  crematory,  $82,572  for  scavenging  and  $79,.')19  for  street  cleaning. 

*'<<  Increase  due  to  smallpox  visitation. 
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N<».  28 


STATISTICS    OF   ONTARIO  CITY 


Receipts  and  diBbursements.— Con/m«€rf. 


City  Municipalities. 


Belleville    

(Ha>«tin^s) 
Brantford 

(Brant) 
Chatham    

( Kent ) 
Guelph 

(Wellington) 
Hamilton  

( Wentworth ) 
Kinjrston 

(Frontenac) 
linden  

(Middlesex ") 
Ottawa   

(Carleton) 
St.  Catharines  . 

(Lincoln) 
St.  Thomas 

(Elgin) 
Stratford  ^ 

(Perth) 
Toronto 

(York) 
Windsor 

(Essex) 
Woodstock  .... 

(Oxford) 


Totals : 
1903. 
1902 
1901. 
1900. 
1899. 
1898. 
1897. 
1896, 
1895 , 

1894. 


f 
i 

{ 
{ 

{ 

i 

{ 
i 
{ 

\ 
{ 

f 
I 

{ 


1903 

1902 

1903  1 

1902 

1903 

1902 

1903 

1903 

1903 

1902 

1903 

1902 

1903 

1902 

1903 

1902 

1903 

1902 

1903 

1902- 

liK)3 

1902  I 

1903 

1902, 

1903 

1902 

1903 

1902! 


iS 
c  « 

g-c 
%'Z 


Debentures  redeemed. 


a; 
O 


08   CU 


$ 

1,383 

2,086 

14,284 

13,367 

30,515 

t22,283; 

284,634! 

"408 

8,143 

2,281' 

182 

129,237 

41,866 

46,200 

15,749 

6,033, 

2,578; 

9,378; 

1,237 


159,566 

229,280 

1118,089' 

764 

4,755 

4,540, 


706,763 
342,075 
375,529 
423,302 
250,104 
157,870; 
122,431, 
252,250; 
22,517 

136,564 


6,092 

8,250 

29,738 

22,406 

14,500: 

5,200 
92,944, 
85,148 
24,849 
3;j,542 
49,451 
127.294 
23S,<K)8 
50,3vj4 


2,850 
28,326 
29,734 


509,015 

752,695 

23,460 

107,619 

1,968 

2,891 


1,019,251 ; 
1,228  023 
1,397,301, 
l,421,313i 
1,194,529; 
2.342,718' 
2,176,9171 
2,009,335; 
1,230,919 

3,196,946 


29,689 

29,832' 

47,094! 

46, 726  i 

27,270! 

26,776i 

26,430! 

27,0371 

163,685 

162,715' 

41,694, 

39,393- 

115,a52 

120,586 

196.238 

251,142 

38,087 

39,109 

28,266 

29,558 

23,593 

22,273 

824,749 

834,762 

34,026 

35,539 

23,438 

26,633 


1.620,111 

1,692.081 

1,723,803 

1,675,963; 

1,622,380 

1,593,108 

1,632.664, 

1,625,955! 

1,590,748' 

1,595,713 


8  . 

OD  tj 

l«  an' 

O  G 

QC  O 


$ 

1,424 
2,782' 
1,209! 
l,096l 
4,828: 
4,15r 
2,649 
340, 
10,562! 
11,954 
4,549' 
4,522 
3,016 
1,454 
23.402 
31,209 
877 
1,872 
3,053 
1,651 
1,983 
2,545 
76,009 
79,872 
5,942] 
3,7771 
1,518 
722 


141,021 

147,947 

104,477 

122,179' 

115,814; 

107,346 

99,369 

92,125, 

91,228! 

101,462' 


a>  ^  OD 

fl  fc<  flj 

O    O  OD 

^  0}  a. 


85,122 
95,800 
23,061 
24,110 
112,459 
35,000 


249,044 

201,581 

50,000 

34,745 

355.000 

377,303 

428.412 

405,264 

52,458 

50,800 

330,500 

181,500 

40,000 

69,000 

1,471,547 

840,784 

167,175 

91,2001 

110,500' 

63,320 


3,475,278' 
2,470,407 
2,769,429 
1,911,685 
2,990,049 
1,705,883 
1  250,683; 
1.336,975 
2,332,320 

2,691,441 


c  t 


3,390 


150 


1,418 
73 
95 


26.(M0 

15,7.<* 

720 


31,808 

15.8^.7 

37,984 

«,856 

9,2S3 

5.010 

3,625 

30,219 

36,010 

107.758 


t  Including  |20,0OU  on  mortgage. 

f  Including  $17,476  deposit  to  credit  of  Waterworks  Commisfiioners. 
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MUNICIPALITIES   FOR   1902   AND   19  0'6.—CotUlrmed. 


Receipt*  and  disburse- 
ments.— Concluded, 


Assets  on  December  31. 


o 


1/ 
3^ 


soo' 

200' 
2, 7001 
2,400 
1,200 
2,493 
1,967 
1,764 

13,350; 

13,2o0 
400 

8,374 
10,707 

8o; 
2,ii8 

2,371 , 

1,250 

900i 

1,600 

l,200i 

31,593, 

30,244, 

3,257 

5,176 

150 


I 

68, 839  i 
70,705- 
57,4601 
57,025 
56,576i 
55, 775 1 
57,6661 
57.047! 
_51,63l! 

'294, 


533 

2,061 

16,729 

11,996 

1,749 

5,145 

2,378 

3,961 

101,880 

63,360 

3,426 

*25,220 

7,500 

4,414 

59,017 

1143,837 

///24,589 

16,110 

7,933 

22,437 

11,921 

§12,341 

42,971 

al98,831 

14,254 

5,371 

3,797 

3,890 


298,677 
418,974 
461,115 
271.297 
200,111 
245,592 
345,756 
482,546 
363,385 

837 


iS 

S 
£ 

90 


5 

o 


204,220 

226,465 

322,560 

324,797 

409,839 

230,404 

711,915' 

161,210 

1,529,350 

1,458,440 

295,021 

288,878 

1,330,755 

1,343,694 

1,975,829 

1,678,777 

288,575 

237,013 

613,056 

401,576 

305,442 

192,035 

8,062,615 

7,471,692 

491,269 

463,346 

295,215 

235,541 


16,835,661 

14,713,868 

14,849,295 

13,440,598 

14,754,108 

13,966,046: 

13,301,342 

12,432,208 

12,250,^57 

14,290,666' 


go 

a  > 


^ 


42; 

272 

3471 

2,326' 

2,376 

156| 

11,219! 

6,909! 

5,787; 

13,686 

14,646 

24,046 

4,580 

56,721 

69,5541 

2,889' 

1.775, 

9,774 

31,065^ 

3,188: 

l,522i 

258,312, 

607,361 1 

1,135; 

3,400' 

3601 

120 


379,774, 
753,784' 
356,4251 
225,9061 
526,712; 
814,664i 
589,891' 
714,791' 
543,686i 

378,541 


CD 


C  C 


OD 

>    $ 

.2    CD  ^ 


65,381 

69,368' 

2,452i 

4,5191 

37,803i 

72,226 

4,900; 

9,400' 

257,967' 

289,6301 

59,462 

63,271, 

37,677' 

42,880i 

220,000' 

237,3811 

15,893i 

20,340, 

25,467; 

23,487 

39,849' 

29,806; 

861,314| 

893,259; 

47,385 

41,185 

2,267 

11,172 


1,677,817 
1,807,924 
2,144,879 
2,172,564 
2,087,251 
2,194,723 
2,205,219 
1,992,178 
1,975,909 

1,818,778 


$         I 

1 

90,2531 

76,2571 

263,8391 

236,794 


139,585 
144,623 
419,076 
372,699 
62,1601 
54,1781 
360,5581 
297,749| 

2,036, 440; 

1,798,754; 
51,599 
34,831 
109,933' 
103.3841 
131,4171 
114,2771 

6,091,2461 

5,691,885; 
180,7241 
161,0511 
205,513i 
182,613' 


10,142,343; 
9,269,095| 
9,009,7401 
8,729,769 
8,560,436' 
8,072,637' 
7,381,8421 
6,831,0251 
6,277,7781 

6,963, 


57,656 

57,441 

87,284' 

99,989 

51,610 

25,015 

M77,634 

193,000 

125,865 

126,8431 

24,1821 

22,0821 

l,028,6a5' 

1,067,943 

16,5271 

128,958i 

65,289; 

60,829, 

9,378! 

1,237; 


rl8,294, 

9101 

13,798, 

13,583 


City  Municipalities. 


1,976,122' 
1,797,830' 
1,804,8011 
1,915,8691 
1,800,2061 
1,777,478, 
1,785,394; 
1,833,607, 
1,496,880, 

222 


Belleville. 

Brantford. 

Chatham. 

Guelph. 

Hamilton. 

Kingston. 

London. 

Ottawa. 

St.  Catharines. 

St.  Thomas. 

Stratford. 

Toronto. 

Windsor. 

Woodstock. 

Totals  : 
1903. 
1902. 
1901. 
1900. 
1899. 
1898. 
1897. 
1896. 
1895 . 
1894. 


*  Including  $20,000  co  Queen's  College. 

I  Including  ^8/,645  disbursed  re  (citizen's  coal  yard. 

m  Including  $S,000  bonuses  to  manufacturers. 

$  Including  $8,977  tax  rebates. 

a  Including  $167,520  paid  for  redemption  of  debentures  matured  in  1901,  but  not  then  presented  for  payment, 
but  deposits  therefor  were  made. 

h  Including  $*i')9.100  unsold  debentures  hypothecated  to  Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce  for  sundry  advances, 
$10,000  loan  to  Light  and  Power  Co..  and  $15,000  loan  to  Page  &  Henry  Iron  Co. 

r  ^'ee  note  q  under  disbursements. 
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STATISTICS    OF    ONTARIO    CITY 


AssetB  on  December  Slat. — (\mclnded. 


City  Municipalities. 


Belleville 

(HastingB) 
Brantford 

(Brant) 
Chatham 

(Kent) 

Guelph 

(Wellington) 

Hamilton 

(Went  worth) 
Kingston 

(Frontenac) 
London  

(Middlesex) 
Ottawa 

(Carleton) 
St.  Catharines,  i 

(Lincoln)       ' 
St.  Thomas [ 

(Elgin)  ^ 

Stratford  . . . 

(Perth) 
Toronto 

(York) 
Windsor  . . . 

(Essex) 
Woodstock  . 

(Oxford) 


Totals : 
1903. 
1902. 
1901. 
1900. 
1899. 
1898. 
1897. 
1896. 
1895. 
1894. 


{ 

{ 

{ 
( 


1903 
1902 
1903 
1902 
1903 
1902 
1903 
1902 
1903 
1902 
1903: 
1902 
1903' 
1902, 
1903 
1902 
1903 
1902 
1903 
1902 
19031 
1902. 
190:^1 
1902; 
19031 
1902! 
1903 
1902 


$ 

93,542 

93,542 

304,763i 

360,953 

115,976' 

152,770 

174,398 

129,949 

894,316 

883,788 

248,186, 

248,261' 

536,500; 

541,546; 

538,000; 

532,750! 

136,138 

119,5921 

146,953 

114,544 

93,400 

74,122 

9,888,185' 

9,900,7321 

»  92,000i 

69,700 

57,960' 

57,960 


13,315,3171 
13,280,209 
13,225,204! 
13,184,319 
12,997,730 
12,699,496 
12,447,827 
12,370,784 
12,272,758 
11,917,357 


4-* 

as 


I 


o 


r- 


00 


O 


% 

193,111 
193,111 
347,540 
342,194 
210,921 
209,921 
306,102 
151,100 
2,023,198 
2,006,850' 
288,6331 
348,8011 
860,504 
898,136i 
2,100,000 
2,075,000 
372,080| 
364,818 
152,000 
152,000 
106,000 

'4,349,385i 
4,349,385; 
302,0001 
302,000' 
217,742i 
211,575' 


11,829,216 

11,604,891 

11,412,835 

11,257,342 

10,923,162 

10,550,6421 

10,481,4861 

10,421,768i 

10,398,892! 

10,107,936! 


% 


28,163 

28,163 

44,428 

21,700 

9,500 

9,500 

881,564. 

872,092 

30,505! 

30,504 

18,750 

14,750 

148,000 

148,000 

45,730 

45,7301 

17,500 

17,500 

24,000 

24,000 

299,773 

299,773 

18,500 

18,500 

15,300 

15,320 


1,581,713 
1,545,532 
1,506,473 
1,539,274 
1,517,122 
1,506,685 
1,461,036 
1,389,534 
1,437,563 
1,313,667 


H 


93,482 

J  93,438 

(7  215,468 

211,961 

286,495: 

171,231. 

123,416. 

76,227 

853,547! 

676,366: 

24,400. 

26,757; 

37,382; 

35,520' 

1,011,314; 

1,142,9231 

118,102; 

125,327i 

17,758, 

37,468; 

0  55,214 

4,481 

2,664,442 

2,102,055 

162,045 

133,972 

57,139 

21,492 


5,720,204 

4,859,2181 

4,093,4431 

3,948, 867 ! 

3,956,453 

3,902,440 

3,673,267 

4,016,053 

3,738,741 

4,017,423 


% 

593,425 

583,199' 

1,249,781" 

1,284,920 

749,669 

655,239 

1,235,691 

725,018 

5,462,442 

5,234,055! 

751,214; 

808,500 

2,904,022 

2,903,104 

6,127,002 

6,133,320 

807,720 

773,242 

488.763 

480,675; 

453,068 

248,208 

24,407,657 

23,844,450 

822,083 

730,718 

570,079 

513,835 


46,622,506 
44,918,483 
43,553,800 
42,973,910 
42,369,072 
41,518,765 
40,025,962 
39,669,740 
38,142,207 
36,516,934 


X 

g 

o 
^  p. 

as 


% 


1,401 
1,121 
2,040 


3.581 ; 

1,090 

364 

1,733 


66 


2,000 


887 


5,122' 

9,151' 

6,036; 

30,543 

12,125 

24,129 

9,368 

16,562 

25,988 

27,194 


DC 


193.  Dim 

193JXti> 

250.0<«J» 

250. 00<) 

60,430 

61,729 

325.00iJ 

32n,t»iX> 

370.0iK) 

370,UX) 

61,320 

61.320 


60,00i> 

60,liOi-> 

1,143.718 

1.143.71S 


2,463,468 
2,4(>4,7h: 
2,466.0iK* 
2,356.533 
2,399,2frj 
2,431.0?i7 
2, 443,  Htm 
2,492,981 
2,165,327 
2,164,7^=>4 


9  Including  Carnegie  Library  building.        *  Including  $81.5,416  for  seweiage  system .       %  IncludiDg  tl5..'jC0 

Butterneld  Mtgc.  5  Including  floO.Ott)  for  Iron  Bridges,  reported  for  first  time  in  city  retiims. 

<i  Including  S6.i,8.'>0  for  sewers.  o  Including  $45,000  for  sewerage  system. 
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MUNICIPALITIES    FOR   1902   AND   1 90 S.—dmclndefl. 


Liabilities  on  December  31. 


Debentures  outstanding,  principal. 


o 


g*  • 

■      m^ 

81 
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70,997 
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13,00(]^ 
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73,885. 

20,500 

20,500 
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30,700 

30,700 
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2,908,4141 
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2,410,542 

2,392,624 

2,303,921 

2, 146,665 


38,082 

32,957 

197,618 

188,863 

161,438 

154,377 

96,699 

94,330 

340,666 

205,424 

162,598 

151,280 

445,  H)5 

409,563 

862,064 

724,853 

74,010 

51,825 

215,036 

*  211,284 

95,287 

81,620 

6,407,597 

6,267,243 

297,727 

261,985 

76,426 

68,545 


9,470,413 

8,904,1491 

9,239,055 

8,695,233, 

9,499,774. 

9,748,620 

9,663,424 

10,308,596 

10,606,307' 

10,779,224 


r>> 


7S      . 
&  X 

3  ^ 


—  o 


g 

• 
X 

1 

^  c 

Loans 
expe 

1—^ 

^ 


I 


192,000 
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334,000 
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40,000- 

30,000 
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116,675 
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277,151 

259,  a52 

354,500 

346,500 

/>8, 5 14, 775, 

/>8, 3 14, 200 
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190,569 
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18,313,517 
17,965,483 
17,202,637 
16,281,386 
15,521,769 
14,600,678 
14,142,703 
6,970,919 


55,764 

72,463 
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23,061 1 

195,8561 
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301,002 

.    389,596, 
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122,913 

15,000 
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77,684 

46,122 

17,901 


2,705,602 
2,622,210j 
2,080,810' 
2,693,978 
1,607,9231 
2,212,098; 
1,709,4061 
1,110,364 
1,069,423 
1,505,226 


950 

250 

4,736 

2,440 

14,177 

1,176 

4,457 

5,249 

33,844 

33,937 

21,114 

22,152 

78,4831 

64,279 

146,946; 

146,863 

9,690' 

7,843 


16,434 
1,442. 
1,930' 
1,:W8,747 
1,213,295' 
l,7a5 
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4,128' 
4,111' 
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1,641,886! 
1,594,357| 
1,602,5541 
1.607,280! 
1,919,232| 
1,596,634, 
1,898,733 


5 

o 


City 
Municipalities. 


771,296 

782,170' 

1,172,284' 

l,172,133i 

844,7201 

762,4621 

1,130,3771 

620,9191 

4,444,472i 

4,325,5961 
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3,054,115! 

6,431,051 1 
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723,330i 

654,642 

525,550, 

24,442,740 

24,120,28(5 

810,547| 

749,753] 

615,376. 

563,844. 


47,243,946 
45,691,970 
44,972,135! 
44,388,596 
43,240,6691 
42,345,309: 
41,172,431! 
40,517,388 
39,144,959 
38,209,307 


}  Belleville, 
f  Brant  ford. 
I  Chatham. 
}  Guelph. 
f  Hamilton. 
I  Kingston. 
}  Ix)ndon. 
}  Ottawa. 


\f 


St.  Catharines. 


)  St.  Thomas. 
}  Stratford. 
}  Toronto. 
}  Windsor. 
}  Woodstock. 

Totals : 
1903. 
HK)2. 
1901. 
1900. 
1899. 
1898. 
1897. 
1896. 
1895. 
1894. 


*  Including  96,686  previoasly  omitted  from  returns.  i  See  note  h  under  Amcts. 

p  Including  9400.000  short  dated  debentures  secured  by  taxes  in  arrears. 
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POPULATION,  ASSESSMENT  AND  TAXATION. 


Townships. 


Adelaide 

Adjala 

Adraaston 

Adolphustown 

Albemarle 

Alberton 

Albion 

Aldborough 

Alfred...; 

Alffona,  S 

Alice  and  Eraser 

Alnwick 

Amabel 

Amaranth 

Ameliasburff  

Amherst  Island 

Ancaster 

Anderdon 

Anson  and  Hindon . . . 

Armour 

Arran 

Artemesia 

Arthur 

Ashfield 

Asphodel   

Assiginack 

Athol 

Atwood 

Augusta. 

Basotand  Blithefield. 

Balfour 

Bangor,  W.  and  McC. 

Barrie 

Barton 

Bastard  and  Burgess,  S 

Bathurst 

Bayham 

Beck  with 

Bedford 

Belmont  and  Methuen 

Bentinck 

Bertie 

Beverly 

Bexley 

Biddulph 

Billings 

Binbrook 

Blandford 

Blanshard   

Blenheim 

Blind  River 

Bonfield 


Assessed 
population. 


1904. 


1,865 
1,825 
2,183 

522 
1,891 

169 
2,680 
4,564 
3,214 

939 
2,027 

937 
3,410 
2,441 
2,921 

757 
3,527 
1,909 

256 

898 
2,252 
3,182 
2,662 
2,911 
1,698 
1,087 

990 

80 

3,677 

1,434 

714 

971 

509 
3,592 
2,634 
2,208 
3,427 
1,610 
1,263 
1,896 
3,115 
3,202 
3,725 

858 
2,135 

432 
1,157 
1,571 
2,370 
4,094 
1,077 
1,384 


1903. 


No.  of 
rate- 
payers 

1904. 


1,920 
1,795 
2,177 

525 
1,361 

181 
2,700 
*4,564 
3,241 

874 
1,988 

937 
3,387 
2,397 
2,921 

809 
3,571 
1,922 

276 

948 
2,248 
3,276 
2,703 
3,045 
1,782 
1,140 
1,040 

750 
3,686 
1,492 

819 

917 

580 
3,696 
2,556 
2,393 
3,537 
1,557 
1,890 
2,038 
3,121 
2,802 
3,767 

854 
2,202 

389 
1,184 
1,580 
2,367 
4,168 

1,190 
1,591 


Assessed  values. 


800 
846! 
590! 
204 
506 
156 
800 

1,723 
589 
183 
345 
254 
983 
803 
966 
54 

1,216 

586 

92 

332 

832 

l,ltK) 
870 

1,084 

709 

265 

480 

59 

1,653 
338 
217 
273 
167 

1,122 
633 
717 

1,496 
690 
368 
672 
891 

1,460 

1,344 
301 
662 
147 
438 
592 

1,252 

1,410 
269 
317 


1904. 


1903. 


1,512,045 

847,340 

744,025 

334,282 

352,750 

100,590 

1,120,000 

1,708,315 

341,300 

35,580 

119,668 

355.950 

647,650 

1,173,780 

1,213,85S 

351,150 

2,222,592 

631,735 

34,605 

198,784 

1,471,090 

1,056  190 

1,663,600 

1,685,000 

844,375 

157,556 

470,100 

44,775 

1,293,000 

144,347 

98,262 

60,180 

41,483 

1,165,363 

740,430 

771,075 

1,084,405 

603,775 

176,707 

248,491 

1,069,630 

1,696,170 

2,770,615 

155,085 

1,238,970 

71,036 

993,080 

1,099,660 

2,480,850 

2,305,035 

256,560 

148,452 


Taxes  imposed  for  all 
purpoee& 


$ 

1,512,225 

849,090 

743,675 

346,501 

182,750 

72,021 

1,127,500 

1,712,125 

334,325 

37,070 

118,700 

352,695 

640,300 

1,155,565 

1,123,570 

351,040 

2,214,568 

624,870 

34,9751 

193,666 

1,465,375 

1,047,075 

1,651,500 

1,679,700 

844,435 

155,606 

468,050 

191,490 

1,286,500 

142,819 

91,591 

62,930 

42,585 

1,156,720 

707,000 

800,720 

1,080,245 

503,250 

175,799 

251,766 

1,064,240 

1,688,346 

2,776,665 

128,225 

1,229,020 

72,231 

994,780 

1,096,360 

2,509,200 

2,302,150 

183,007 

166,753 


Total. 


1904. 


$ 

15,501 

10,394 

6,335 

3,068 

4,912 

1,745 

12,123 

33,951 

9,314 

1,398 

4,557 

3,546 

10,755 

12,677 

11,918 

3,744 

19,920 

10,970 

1,024 

2,278 

11,689 

15,897 

13,841 

15,412 

9,062 

3,313 

4,753 

1,209 

16,021 

3,624 

2,991 

2,571 

1,558 

12,877 

12,944 

8,547 

21,693 

6,675 

6,435 

6.923 

11,802 

19,368 

18,907 

3,965 

11,886 

1,500 

8,090 

8,765 

17,726 

26,762 

5,353 

3,634 


1903. 


Per  Mflls 
head,  on 
$ 

1904.  1904. 


11,022 

8,156 

6,471 

3,039 

4,685 

1,164 

13,302 

30,252 

9,186 

1,518 

3,823 

3,633 

10,868 

13,761 

11,053 

3.701 

19,672 

9,894 

938 

2,400 


$ 

8 
5 
2 
5 
3 
10 
4 
7 
2 
1 
2 
S 
3 

O 

4 
4 
5 
5 
4 
2 


r. 

31 

70 

90 

88 

53 

33 

52 

44 

90 

49 


78; 

15 
20 
08 
95 
6b 
75 
00 
54 


11.120  5  19 
15,528  5  00 
12,880  5  20| 
14,481  6  29= 
9,969  5  34| 

3  05' 

4  80 
15  11 

4  36 
2  53 
4  19 

2  65 

3  06 

3  58' 

4  9V 

3  87 

6  33 

4  15 

5  10 
3  65 

3  79 

6  05 
5  08 

4  62 

5  57 

3  47 

7  00 

5  58 

7  48 

6  54 

4  97 
2  63 


2,932 

3,852 

5,274 

15,919 

3,658 

2,912 

2,363 

1,550 

12,064 

11,946 

8,410 

22,797 

6,692 

5,839 

6,728 

11,334 

16,508 

18,318 

3,658 

11,727 

1,340 

7,298 

8,443 

15,700 

21,660 

4,703 

3,927 


10.3 
12.3 

8.5 

9.1 
13.9 
17.3 
10.8 
19.8 
27.3 
39.3 
38.1 
10.0 
16.6 
10.8 

9.8 
10.6 

9.0 
17.4 
29.6 
11.5 

7.9 
15.1 

8.4 

9.1 
10,7 
21.0 
10.1 
27.0 


.4 
.1 
.4 
./ 
.6 


.1 
.0 
2 
.4 


12 

25 

30 

42 

37 

11 .0 

17.5 

11 

20 

13 

36 

27.9 

11.0 

11.4 
6.8 

^.6 
9.6 

21.1 
8.2 
7.9 
7.1 

11.6 

20.9 

24.5 


*  Figures  for  1904  used  as  the  return  for  1903  is  not  yet  in. 
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Townshipe. 


Bosanqaet 

Brant 

Brantford 

Brighton 

Brock 

Bromley 

Brooke 

Brougham 

Bruce 

Brudenell  &  Lynedoch 

Bucke 

Brunei 

Burford 

Burgess,  N 

Burleigh  &  Anstruther 

Burpee 

Caistor 

Caldwell  

Caledon 

Caledonia 

Calvin 

Cambridge 

Camden 

Camden  East 

Cameron 

Oanborough 

Caradoc 

Carden 

Cardiff 

Cardwell 

Carling 

Carlow 

Carnarvon 

Carrick 

Cartwright 

Cavan  

Cayuga,  N 

Cayuga,  8 

Chaffey 

Chandos 

Chapleau 

Chapman 

Chappie 

Charlottenburg 

Charlotteville 

Chatham 

Chinguacousy 

Christie 

Clarence 

Clarendon  and  Miller. 

Clarke 

Clinton 

Cockbum  Island 

Colbome 

Colchester,  N 


Assessed 
population. 


1904. 


1903. 


2,550 

3,507 

4,575 

2,293 

3,718 

1,959 

2,955 

575 

2,764, 

1,262 

377] 

7851 

4,012; 

791 

684, 

300 

1,598 

1,045 

3,785| 

1,787 

520! 

3,252 

2,336 

4,224 

220 

009 

3,528 

694 

643 

434 

331 

718 

702 

4,649 

1,727 

2,417 

1,520 

745 

977 

739 

843 

659 

538 

4,826 

2,943 

4,744 

3,680 

458 

4,883 

820 

3,528 

1,811 

300 

1,679 

1,880 


No.  of 
rate- 
payers 

1904. 


2,648 

3,895 

4,817 

2,582 

3,520 

1,839 

2,925 

517 

2,728 

1,374 

405 

765 

4,069 

749 

756 

286 

1,607 

1,050 

3,854 

1,735 

510 

3.387 

2,526 

4,641 

2So 

885 

3,501 

719 

644 

429 

336 

676 

680 

4,588 

1,682 

2,435 

1,498 

758 

1,033 

629 

675 

662 

407 

^,004 

3,107 

5,167 

8,635 

424 

4,909 

820 

3,310 

1,817 

314 

1,689 

1,848 


Assessed  values. 


1,006 

1,119 

1,859 

1,096 

822 

416 

1,167 

225 

959 

331 

430 

283 

1,670 

217 

226 

95 

584 

244 

1,579 

584 

149 

985 

914 

1,530 

53 

389 

1,274 

277 

192 

171 

139 

197 

241 

1,185 

636 

1,008 

550 

215 

408 

308 

154 

216 

224 

1,322 

1,280 

1,995 

1,308 

164 

1,163 

272 

748 

708 

109 

471 

513 


1904. 


$ 

2,227,023 

2,019,705 

3,861,350 

1,189,570 

2,090,968 

180,683 

2,244,440 

32,450 

1,396,595 

63,575 

110.590 

100,835 

2,196,965 

188,010 

105,895 

25,690 

667,085 

136,446 

1,786,180 

288,440 

64,390 

444,190 

1,054,180 

1,739,245 

32,320 

361,313 

1,216,475 

124,400 

43,432 

•84,000 

42.224 

54,780 

111,435 

2,110,311 

720,968 

1,555,875 

741,185 

393,600 

158,703 

59,367 

121,960 

149,890 

108,746 

1,180,510 

923,591 

2,051,510 

2,927,855 

83,379 

397,954 

63,070 

1,748,715 

1,068,960 

75,173 

1,084,100 

692,300 


1903. 


Taxes  imposed  for  ^U 
purposes. 


$ 

2,295,875 

2,073,405 

3,839,241 

1,182,610 

2,097,668 

^67,261 

2,251,940 

32,105 

1,393,520 

67,623 

81,410 

98,370 

2,186,880 

187,585 

106,290 

25.350 

666,595 

128,823 

1,770,510 

285,969 

62,974 

448,980 

1,057,580 

1,779,290 

30,040 

360,700 

1,212,9001 

63,2701 

39,9741 

81,470 

41,229 

53,220 

102,770 

2,094,934 

722,100 

1,565,800 

740,150 

393,100 

156,886 

64,193 

116,475 

150,254 

114,358 

1,181,130 

926,586 

2,011,963 

2,922,955 

82,574 

390,123 

75,436 

1,758,700 

1,057,876 

60,248 

1,083,200 

917,394 


Total. 


1904. 


I 

19,300 
17,018 
26,827 
9,507 
16,609 
6,084 
84,232 
837 
13,630 
2,956 
2,609 
2,039 
20,961 1 
2,8801 
2,731 
804 
6,970 
2,495 
17,915 
8,103 
1.475 
12,541 
17,:.62 
21,170 
398 
4,809 
23,206 
2,663 
1,754 
1,432 
1,482 
2,389 
2,980 
15,392' 
8,124' 
14,742' 
7,4251 
3,094l 
2,549: 
2,8011 
1,976| 
2,590 
2,498 
22,846 
13,311 
49,259 
21,535, 
l,683i 
17,162 
2,069 
16,413 
12,415 
1,283 
8,87R 
16,608 


1903. 


$ 

15,903 
16,232 
25,934 

9,442 
16,731 

5,104 


Per 
head. 

1904. 


$ 

7 
4 
6 
4 
4 
3 


974 

14,279 

2,843 

1,612 

2,274 

20,434 

2,794 

2,688 

767 

6,420 

1,936 

16,390 

7,8651 

1,123^ 

12,883 

16,566i 


1 
4 
2 


2 
5 
3 
3 
2 
4 
2 
4 
4 
2 
3 
7 


c. 
57 
85 
65 
15 
47 
11 


31,333!ll  58 


46 
93 
34 


6  92 


60 
22 
64 
99 
68 
36 
39 
73 
53 
84 
86 
43 


Mills 
on 
$ 

1904. 


22,479i  5  01 

465  1  81 

5,028  5  29 

20,641  6  58 

2,805  3  84 

2,162  2  73 

1,265  3  30 

1,635  4  48 

2,314  3  as 

1,748  4  25 

15,570  3  31 

7,951  4  70 

14,641  6  10 

6,392  4  88 

3,036  4  15 

2,792  2  61 

2,301  3  79 

2,327  2  341 

1,943  3  93 

2,416  4  64 

21,371  4  73 

12,382  4  52 

44,653 10  38 

19,748  5  85 

1,798  3  67 

16,196  3  51 

1,979  2  52 

15.939  4  65 

11,838  6  86 

1,118  4  28 

9,243  5  29 

16,706  8  30 


8.7 

8.4 

6.7 

8.0 

7.9 
33.7 
15.3* 
25.8 

9.8 
46.5 
23.6 
20.2 

9.5 
15.3 
25.8 
31.3 
10.4 
18.3 
10.0 
28.1 
22.9 
28.2 
16.5 
12.2 
12.3 
13.3 
19.1 
21.4 
40.4 
17.0 
35.1 
43.6 
26.7 

7.3 
11.3 

9.5 
10.0 

7.9 
16.1 
47.2 
16.2 
17.3 
23.0 
19.4 
14.4 
24.0 

7.4 
20.2 
43.1 
32.8 

9.4 
11.6 
17.1 

8.2 
22.6 
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THE  REPORT  OF  THE 


No.  W 


POPULATION,  ASSESSMENT  AND  TAXATION.-rOmtinuwe. 


TownshipB. 


Colchester,  S 

CollingwcJod 

Cornwall 

Cramahe 

Croeby,  N 

Crosby,  S 

.Crowiand  

Calross 

Cumberland 

Dalhousie  A  Sh.,  N... 

Dalton 

Darling 

Darlington 

Dawn    

Dav&  Bright,  Add' n»l 

Delaware 

Denbigh,  Ab.  &  Ash. . 

Derby  

Dereham 

Dorchester,  N 

Dorchester,  S 

Douro 

Dover 

Downie 

Draper  

Drummond   

Drury,  D.  and  G 

Dumfries,  N 

Dumfries,  8 

Dummer 

Dungannon  

Dunn 

Dunwich 

Dymond 

Dysart,  etc 

Eaathope,  N 

Eaathope,  S 

Eastnor 

Edwardsburg 

Egremont 

Ekfri4 

Elderslie 

Eldon  

Elizabethtown 

Ellioe 

Elma 

Elmsley,  N 

Elmsley,  S 

Elzevir  and  Grims'pe. 

Emily * 

Emo 

Enniskillen 

"^nnismore 


Assessed 
population. 


1904. 


2,740 
3,197 
5,769 
2,194 
1,044 
1,387 

974 
2,422 
3,886 
1,612 

527 

655 
3,737 
3,391 

300 
1,389 

996 
1,726 
3,550 
3,413 
1,551 
2,100 
4,245 
2,649 
1,031 
1,890 

595 
1,873 
2,450 
1,673 

823 

789 
3,214 

254 

978 
2,108 
1,933 
1,616 
3,407 
3,123 
2,456 
1,945 
2,755 
3,828 
2,746 
3,699 

875 

701 

*  1,288 

2,017 

700 
4,015 

747 


1903. 


No.  of 
rate- 
payers 

1904. 


2,708 

3,422 

5,730 

2,270 

1,753 

1,479 

948 

2,530 

3,828 

1,680 

505 

717 

3,332 

3,415 

1,435 

1,036 

1,730 

3,435 

3,281 

1,529 

2,050 

4,127i 

2,635 

995 
1,850 

755 
1,945 
2,341 
1,774 

752 

812 
3,121 

226 

977 
2,133 
1,8361 
1,6811 
3,445' 
3,030' 
2,543! 
2,130 
2,849 
3,818 
2,841 
3,741 

921 

718 
1,288 
2,014 

711 
4,290 

794 


848 

1,205 

1,378 

1,080 

405 

633 

455 

533 

848 

555 

175 

199 

1,107 

1,128 

107 

549 

275 

666 

1,156 

1,173 

582 

592 

1,125 

997 

243 

668 

298 

640 

987 

732 

279 

214 

1,256 

150 

339 

577 

501 

313 

1,399 

784 

947 

702 

923 

1,690 

920 

983 

387 

337 

*407 

801 

329 

1,603 

152 


Assessed  values. 


1904. 


$ 

1,019,905 
1,405,855 
1,174,765 
1,077,195 

273,130 

408,696 

397,490 
1,745,150 

438,246 

251,866 

35,497 

62,002 

2,368,618 

1,352,135 

33,942 

592,300 
53,006 

797,100 
2,462,115 
1,734,915 
1,068,680 

761,316 

1,822,094 

2,074,650 

94,225 

699,209 

193,706 
1,868,560 
2,298,508 

621,130 
54,240 

403,350 

1,776,435 

84,170 

159.300 
1,944,220 
1,192,417 

397,000 
1,173,110 
1,540,775 
1,989,485 
1,301,210 

779,062 
1,397,350 
1,683,986 
3,366,700 

380,135 

452,500 
96,212 

950,677 

207,550 
2,283,100 

355,610 


1903. 


$ 

1,011,420 

1,381,956 

1,167,113 

1,080,945 

872,055 

394,226 

391,745 

1,742,550 

436,531 

251,633 

36,350 

62,659 

2,415,050 

1,354,015 

591,275 
54,011 

795,350 
2,435,530 
1,723,087 
1,067,015 

765,177 

1,806,107 

2,073,300 

93,706 

711,464 

219,266 
1,869,095 
2,278,190 

617,575 
52,818 

402,990 

1,758,640 

83,000 

138,938 
1,940,550 
1,189,061 

369,960 
1,164,630 
1,547,900 
1,984,395 
1,297,320 

782,490] 
1,393,175 
1,648,187 
3,315,800 

388,740 

451,675 
98,000 

947,705 

171,901 
2,268,620 

358,000 


Taxes  imposed  for  all 
purposes. 


Total 


1904. 


$ 

19,493 

17,019 

20,213 

10,528 

5,470 

6,733 

5,180 

11,177 

16,775 

5,526 

1,704 

1,764 

19,748 

26,428 

509 

9,457 

1,892 

10,239 

27,517 

21,323 

13,336 

7,635 

26.901 

19,166 

2,456 

8,959 

3,518 

10,681 

15,800 

6,748 

2,235 

3,884 

22,690 

2,756 

4,683 

12,512 

10,200 

9,456 

13,099 

11,847 

19,626 

11,623 

12,438 

18,876 

21,799 

25,867 

4,295 

3,886 

4,257 

11,728 

3,856 

35,$35 

3,531 


1903. 


Per 
head. 

1904. 


$ 

16,093 

16,140 

18,114 

10,115 

7,968 

6,588 

5,324 

11,273 

18,085 

5,015 

1,539 

2,002 

17,977 

18,908 

'  8,39i 

1,997 

10,777 

27,043 

18,655 

11,284 

8,411 

29,275 

19,450 

2,658 

8,773 

3,915 

10,175 

15,869 

6,547 

2,133 

3,518 

26,917 

2,064 

4,947 

16,671 

10,141 

8,169 

13,706 

12,720 

18,573 

11,118 

13,234 

21,119 

21,870 

23,592 

4,019 

3,922 

3,654 

11,914 

3,838 

32,706 

3,402 


5 
3 
4 
5 
4 
5 
4 
4 
3 
3 
2 
5 
7 
I 
6 
1 
5 
7 
6 
8 
3 
6 
7 
2 
4 
5 
5 


f  c 
7  11 
32 
50 
80 
24 
85 
32 
61 
32 
42 
23 
69 
28 
79 
70 
81 
90 
93 
75 
25 
60 
64 
34 
24 
38 
74 
91 
70 


6  45 


4 
2 
4 

10 

4 
5 
5 
5 
3 
3 
7 
6 
4 
4 
7 
6 
4 
5 
3 
5 
5 
8 
4 


03 
72 
92 
06 
85 
79 
94 
28 
85 
84 
79 
99 
98 
51 
93 
94 
99 
91 
54 
31. 
81 
51 
93 
73 


MiUs 
on 

$ 

1904. 


19.1 
12.1 
17.2 

9-8 
20.0 
16.5 
13.0 

6.4 
38.3 
21.9 
48.0 
28.5 

8.3 
19.5 
15.0 
16.0 
35.7 
12.8 
11.2 
12.3 
12.5 
10.0 
14.8 

9.2 
26.1 
12.8 
18.2 

5.7 

6.9 
10.9 
41.2 

9.6 
12.8 
32.7 
29.4 

6.4 

8.5 
23.8 
11.2 

7.7 

9.9 

8.9 
16.0 
13.5 
12.9 

7.7 
11.3 

8.6 
44,2 
12.3 
18.6 
15.7 

9.9 


t  Organized  1904.  *  Taken  from  1903  return,  1904  not  yet  received. 


BUREAU  OF  INDUSTRIES. 


POPULATION,  ASSESSMENT  AND  TAXATION.— QwimiMd. 


AssesBed  volaee. 


payera 

.    1904. 


Eramoea 

Erin 

Esquesing 

Eeea 

Etobicoke 

Eupheiiiia 

Euphrasia   

Evanturel 

Faraday  

Fenelori    

Finch    

Fitzroy 

Fltimboro,  E . . 

Flamboro,  W 

Floe 

Foley 

Frederickaburg,  N  . . . 

Fredericksburg,  8 

Fullarton 

Gaineboroogh 

Galway  &  (^vendish. 

Garsfraxa,  E 

Garafraxa,  W 

Georgina 

Glamorgan 

GianfoiS 

Gienelg 

Gloucetjt«r 

Goderich   

Gordon  

Goafield,  N 

Goafield,  8 

Gonlboum  

Gower,  N 

Gower,  S 

Grantham 

Grattan 

Greenock 

Grey   

Gritntfaand  Mat 

Grimsby,  N 

Grimaby,  8 

Gaelpb 

Gwillimbury,  E 

Gwillimbnry,  N 

Gwillimbury,  W   . . . . 
Hagarty,  Jomb,  et«. . . 

Hagemian 

Hanmer 

Haldimand 


2,617 
3.317 
2,684' 
3,415 


12,784 
14,914 
16,055 
15,672| 


76,173 
677,92fl 
728,683 


164,0!8 
764,535 
74,916 
676,825' 


,   2,4201       720     1,501,392     l,277,186i      13,5" 


2,131 
2,044 
1,040 
1,655 
2,143 


1,9»7 
2,219 

2,397    . 
1,850 


716,725 
576,840 

1,913,200 


1,683,9601 
652,405, 
20,406 

1,066,455 
664,642 

1,437,434 

1,472,: 


5,022:  13,982 
18,902 
1,354 
6,747 
6,719 
14,298 


ll.S,3fl5 

723,728 

1,024,040. 

839,T00; 


199,785] 

1,859,0101 

l,796.825j 

22,380; 

848,238 

622,361 

1,530,300 

1,272,716 

787,560 

1,055,869 

96,163 

61,467 

39,737  .. 

88,130  . . 

1,639,496 


t  Organized  1904. 


1,061,8 
668,615 

1,418,8" 

1,477,600 
112,765 
720,316 

1,015,040 
839,625 
912,036 
313,640 

1,284,000 
200,465 


1,220 


21,400 

846,463 

616,983 

1,524,150 

1,271,710 

779,550 

1,050,814 

97,390 

60,447 


$ 

12,186  I 

14,162  • 

14,117  1 

16,466  ' 

13,988  ' 

22,6091  5  9 

10,152  6  6 

14,365  4  7 

3  4 

4,473  3  7 


1,120   ' 


12,23 
12,197 
17,648 
1,343 
6,581 
6,607 
14,4" 


:    12.6 

>   12.6 

I  13.3 

10.6 

:  5.7 
28,2 
12.7 

;  31.7 

i;  31.0 

I.  15.2 

■  ■  9.0 

'■  10.9 

'■  19.1 

''  15.4 


I  1  44    1 

i  5  00 

\  7  40 

)  3  40 

I  2  87   { 

1  6  17 

I  3  48    ] 

I  4  40    ; 


ll,780l 
9,987] 
3,756i 
9,007 
3,574 
12,860 
23,121 


12,653 
9,617 
3,043 


4  91  : 

6  40  ] 

4  90  1 

4  70 


'  17.6 
i  22.0 
.    16.6 


7,762  t 

8,144  ( 

10,747  { 

13,334  '. 


1,462 
1,100  . , 
1,431  . . 
16,926 


10.7 
>  70.6 

28:4 
■   27.7 

:    16.2 
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THE  REPORT  OF  THE 


No.  28 


POPULATION,  ASSESSMENT  AND  TAXATION.— Ow/inu^d. 


TownBhipe. 


Hallam 

Hallowell 

Hamilton 

Harvey 

Harwich 

Hawkeabury,  E 

Hawkesbury,  W 

Head,  Clara  and  M. . . 

Hibbert ,. 

Hillier 

Hilton 

Hims worth,  N 

Himsworth,  S 

Hinchinbrooke 

Holland 

Hope 

Horton 

Houghton 

Howard 

Howe  Island 

Howick 

Howland,  B.  and  8. . 

Hudson 

HuUett 

Humberstone 

Humphrey 

Hungerford 

Huntingdon 

Huntley 

Huron 

Innisfil 

Jocelyn 

Johnson,  Tarbutt,  etc. 

Jolv 

Kaladar  and  Ang 

Keewatin 

Kennebec 

Kenyon  

Keppel.. 

Kerns 

Kincardine 

King 

Kingston 

Kinloss 

Kitlev 

Koran 

Laird 

Lanark 

Lancaster 

Lavallee 

Lavant  

Laxton,  Digby  and  L. . 


Assessed 
population. 


1904. 


529 

2,713 

3,624 

1,045 

4,706 

4,306 

1,448 

3,435 

386 

2,089 

1,369 

417 

579 

1,389 

1,178 

2,488 

2,887 

1,360 

1,886 

3,000 

331 

3,671 

1,047 

.  155 

2,678 

2,664 

601 

3,464 

2,300 

2,108 

3,048 

3,463 

430 

952 

258 

1,286 

984 

1,160 

3,920 

3,555 

327 

2,646 

4,679, 

2,641 ! 

2,065 

1,863 

566 

556 

1,668 

3,743 

684 

515 

726 


1903. 


No.  of 
rate- 
payers 

1904. 


530 
2,802 
5,631 

972 
4,812 
4,192- 
l,315l 
3,395' 

364 
2,013 
1,397 

391 

640 
1,545 
1,274 
3,120 
3,147 
1,125 
1,860 
2,956 

411 
3,677 
1,025 

t 

2,721 

2,565 

570 

3,582 

2,176 

2,125 

3,124 

3,122 

428 

977 

287 

1,294 

983 

1,146 

4,168 

3,474 

t 
2,704 

4,798 
2,569 
2,139 
1,877 

t 
404 

1,723 

3,716 

t 
526 

730 


Assessed  values. 


230 

1,014 

1,315 

400 

2,053 

1,106 

545 

960 

94 

523 

559 

207 

189 

461 

374 

971 

1,296 

284 

646 

1,117 

70 

1,159 

314 

116 

943 

1,093 

232 

1,365 

540 

522 

1,076 

1,298 

190 

298 

123 

344 

374 

292 

874 

1,185 

204 

022 

1,904 

1,049 

634 

717 

377 

134 

473 

1,065 

318 

139 

197 


1904. 


$ 

103,645 

1,286,780 

1,939,615 

198,626 

3,801,031 

449,310 

264,798 

1,852,485 

34,760 

1,614,610 

738,790 

86,674 

78,018 

326,915 

191,525 

810,080 

2,201,030 

495,906 

463,560 

2,442,479 

52,812 

2,163,311 

197,332 

38,609 

1,904,850 

931,175 

140,562 

780,669 

440,838 

456,655 

1,512,080 

1,404,904 

64,693 

168,500 

44,965 

72,665 

288,510 

93,372 

749,650 

740,268 

124,330 

1,582,250 

2,791,556 

1,088,760 

1,224,765 

1,020,523 

436,216 

95,920 

454,995 

938,807 

223,223 

56,342 

72,500 


\\m. 


Taxes  imposed  for 
purpose  . 


$ 

100,610 

1,136,630 

1,938,2151 
188,420| 

3,733,661' 
449,5161 
266,622 

1,833,060 
36,310: 

1,609,100; 
738,9501 
66,275' 
77,636 
331,006 
192,440 
843,705 

2,201,500 
496,856 
463,460 

2,447,094 
52,812 

2,153,312 
195,110 

"1,908,420 
921,000 
136,472 
770,166 
435,819' 
458,166 
1,508,425 
1,405,379 

62,043 
156,165 

44,770 

72,316 
278,940 

92,462 
745,025 
746,180 


1,583,750 
2,806,205 
1,093,625 
1,225,085 
1,020,945 


Total. 


I 


1904. 


1903. 


$ 

2,560 

11,677 

16,439 

4,634 

32,176 

12,727 

6,860 

17,629 

921 

13,614 

7,396 

1,646 

1,877 

5,013 

5,482 

10,496 

12,742 

3,848 

8,067 

24,525 

1,619 

19,976 

3,003 

1,078 

16,442' 

9,950 

2,748 

13,531  j 

9,286' 

10.0971 

16,366i 

19,398; 

l,692i 

3,816| 

778| 

2,647 

7,957 

3,167 

16,562 

13,329 

2,187 

14,868 

24,453 

16,798 

8,887 

9,300 

6,471 

1,894 

6,036 

13,770 

3,283 

2,052 

3,023 


Per 
head. 


K 

on 

$ 


1904.  1904 


$ 

2,155 
11,491 
16,829 

4,246 
28,302 
13,464 

7,540 
17,768 

1,170 
12,816 

7,031 

1,885 

1,812 

4,295 

5,051 
11,509 
12,2;^ 

3,777. 

7,965 
21,170 

1,524 
17,400 

2,760 

15,764 
10,374 

2,413 
12,603 

8,029 
10,009 
16,737: 


$  c. 

4  84 
4  30 
4  54 
4  43 
6  84 
2  96 

4  73 

6  13; 

2  39 
6  47| 

5  40; 

3  94 
3  24 

3  61 
65 
31 
41 
83 
28 

8  18 

4  89 

6  44 

2  87 
6  95 
6  14 

3  73 
57 
91 
02 
79 
37 


4 
4 

4 
2 
4 


4 
3 
4 
4 
5 


18,006.  5  60 


3  85 

4  01 
3  02 
2  06 
8  09 

2  73 

3  97 
3  75 
6  69 

5  62 
23,947:  5  23 
15,472,  6  36 

8,721;  4  30 
10,013 


1,686 

4,191 

682 

3,044 

7,294 

3,142 

K.233 

13,167 

i2,6i5 


24.7 

9.2 

8.5 

23.3 

8.5 

28.3 

^.9 

9.5 

26.5 

8.4 

10.0 

19.0 

^.1 

15.3 

28.6 

13.0 

5.8 

7.8 

17.4 

10.0 

30.7 

9.2 

15.2 

27.9 

8.6 

10.7 

19.6 

17.3 

21.1 

22.1 

10.8 

13.8 

26.8 

22.6 

17.3 

36.4 

27.6 

33.9 

20.8 

18.0 

17.6 

9.4 

8.8 

15.4 

7.3 

9.1 

14.9 

19.7 

13.3 

14.7 

14.7 

96.4 

41.7 
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POPULATION,  ASSESSMENT  AND  TAXATION.— CorUinw^d. 


Townships. 


Leeds  &  Lansdowne  F 
Leeds  &  Lansdowne  R 

Limerick 

Lindsay 

Lobo 

Lochiel 

Ix>gan 

London 

Longueuil 

Loughborough 

Louth 

Luther  E 

Luther  W 

Lutterworth 

McDougall 

McGillivary 

Mclrvine 

McKflllar 

McKillop 

McKim 

McLean  and  Ridout. . 

McMurrich 

McNab" 

Macaulay 

Macdonald  and  M.  ,etc. 

Machar 

Madoc 

Maidstone 

Malahide 

Maiden ^.. . 

Manverfi 

Mara. 

March 

Mariposa 

Markham 

Marlborough .         

Marmora  and  Lake. . . 

Maryborough 

Marysburg  N 

Marysburg  8 

Matchedash 

Matilda 

Mattawan 

Mayo 

Meaonte 

Medora  and  Wood 

Melancthon  

Mersea 

Metcalte 

Middleton    

Minden 

Minto    

Monaghan  N 


Assessed 
population. 


1904. 


2,627 

2,113 

517 

730 

2,539 

4,563 

2,593 

7,874 

957 

1,733 

1,649 

1,693 

1,967 

453 

613 

2,730 

39 

573 

2,470 

289 

760 

614 

3,417 

617 

800 

751 

3,357 

2,793 

3,535 

1,401 

2,512 

3,010 

1,083 

3,792 

4,911 

1,389 

1,565 

2,812 

976 

1,213 

488 

3,338 

275 

487 

3,838 

963 

3,295 

3,988 

1,472 

2,448 

1,170 

2,793 

891 


1903. 


2,709 

2,212 

510 

821 

2,527 

4,640 

2,777 

7,582 

936 

1,719 

1,643 

1,686 

2,014 

422 

465 

2,754 

52 

581 

2,497 

314 

740 

644 

3,407 

657 

725 

758 

3,310 

2,966 

3,490 

1,355 

2.808 

3,013 

1,073 

3,824 

4,992 

1,456 

1,581 

2,900 

1,084 

1,315 

473 

3,533 

243i 

526 

3,823 

994 

3,400 

4,061 

1,484 

2,382 

1,156 

2,881 

885 

1 


No.  of 
rate- 
payers 

1904. 


1,288 
129 
123 
289 

1,076 
820 
581 

2,843 
239 
741 
651 
464 
512 
161 
200 
705 
21 
182 
811 
280 
343 
325 

1,001 
285 
251 
393 
655 
990 

1,395 
333 

1,050 
988 
362 

1,701 

2,053 
512 
462 
967 
493 
476 
159 

1,312 

SI 

119 

1,159 
662 

1,007 

1,254 
361 
898 
342 

1,004 
260 


Assessed  values. 


1904. 


$ 

1,066,640 

580,556 

59,415 

79,185 

1,756,580 

1,010,850 

1,968,365 

4,205,611 

166,375 

411,030 

753,480 

1,169,325 

896,450 

37,554 

70,435 

2,053,570 

25,440 

74,130 

2,015,600 

115,180 

131,517 

131,520 

1,157,032 

102,306 

81,455 

109,558 

491,000 

1,328,025 

1,929,895 

720,380 

889,665 

962,110 

368,720 

2,591,730 

3,222,740 

494.395 

245,812 

2,330,580 

479,150 

34^,965 

59,102 

1,317,200 

23,855 

25,990 

1,3:^7,331 

408,243 

1,774,216 

1,846,282 

1,004,875 

762,323 

88,761 

1,857,635 

599,000 


1903. 


$ 

1,062,845 

579,205 

60,330 

79,185 

1,754,805 

1.010,220 

1,957,350 

4,199,375 

168,625 

402,420 

748,975 

1.176,250 

890,000 

36,488 

70,412 

2,031,155 

24,625 

74,395 

2,012,000 

113,229 

110,651 

120,791 

1,141,351 

100,525 

78,607 

100,404 

490,000 

1,018,899 

1,927,065 

718,444 

883,005 

959,736 

368,502 

2,594,400 

3,225,280 

495,480 

249,800 

1,753,355 

479,675 

348,800 

58,875 

1,319,600 

24,105 

26,405 

1,566,909 

383,208 

1,778,259 

1,833,297 

1,003,460 

759,008 

89,296 

1,851,695 

597,600 


Taxes  imposed  for  all 
purposes. 


Total. 


1904. 


$ 

16,405 

11,320 

1,658 

3,250 

17,190 

15,130 

19,960 

40,132 

2,832 

8,225^ 

9,993 

9,621 

13,215 

1,442 

1,834 

19,321 

649 

2,009 

17,204 

3,436 

2,290 

1,908 

11,289 

2,576 

3,184 

3,543 

13,129 

20,682 

24,323 

8,144 

12,314 

12,233 

4,710 

23,300 

28,246 

6.596 

6,130 

18,898 

5,408 

5,967 

1,140 

18,528 

476 

1,701 

16,001 

7,633 

14,698 

32,206 

17,363 

10,894 

3,284 

15,904 

4,920 


1903. 


$ 

16,114 

10,196 

1,603 

3,279 

16,300 

14,366 

19,144 

36,722 

2,654 

7,965 

9,716 

9,838 

10,552 

1,141 

1,938 

16,273 

646 

1,952 

14,680 

3,115 

2,232 

1,938 

9,648 

2,830 

.2,230 

2,896 

12,136 

19,519 

22,481 

10,037 

12,554 

11,778 

4,567 

21,528 

25,284 

6,357 

6,555 

18.253 

4;  287 

5,981 

1,211 

19,422 

413 

1,645 

12,764 

7,356 

14,518 

30,864 

13,416 

10,508 

3,479 

15,111 

4,660 


Per 
head 

1904. 


5 
3 

4 


$  c. 

6  24 
36 
21 
46 
6  77 
3  32 
70 
10 
96 
75 


7 
5 
2 
4 
6  06 

5  68 

6  72 
3  18 
3  58 

7  08 
16  07 

3  51 
6  97 
11  09 
01 
11 
30 
18 
98 
72 
91 
37 


3 

3 

3 

4 

3 

4* 

3 

7 

6  88 


5 
4 
4 
4 


81 
90 
06 
35 


6  14 
5  76 


4 
3 


75 
92 
6  72 
6  64 
92 
34 


4 
2 
5 
1 
3 
4 
7 
4 


55 
73 
60 
17 
82 
46 


8  08 
11  08 


4 
2 
5 
5 


45 
81 
69 
52 


Mills 

on 

I 

1904. 


15.4 
19.6 
27.9 
41.0 

9.8 
15.0 
10.1 

9.5 
17.0 
20.0 
13.2 

8.2 
14.9 
38.4 
26.0 

9.4 
26.5 
27.1 

8.6 
29.8 
17.4 
14.5 

9.8 
25.2 
39.1 
32.3 
26.7 
16.6 
12.6 
11.3 
13.8 
12.7 
12.8 

9.Q 

8.8 
13.3 
24.9 

8.1 
11.3 
17.1 
19.3 
14.0 
20.0 
65.4 
12.0 
18.5 

8.3 
17.4 
17.3 
14.3 
37.0 

8.6 

8.2 
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THE  REPORT  OF  THE 


No.  28 


POPULATION,  ASSESSMENT  AND  TAXATION.— Con/mued. 


Townships. 


Monaghan  S 

Monck 

Monmouth 

Mono 

Montague 

Monteagle  and  H. 

Moore  

Morley 

Momington 

Morris 

Morrison 

Mosa  

Moulton 

Mountain 

Mulmur. 

Murray 

Muskoka 

Nairn  and  Lome. 

Nassagaweya 

Neebing 

Nelson 

Nepean 

Niagara  

Nichol  .  .• 

Nipissing 

Nissouri  E 

Nissouri  W 

Normanby 

Norwich  N 

Norwich  S 

Nottawasaga   

Oakland 

Oakley   

Oldem 

Oliver 

Oneida. 

Onondaga. 

Ops 

Orford 

Orillia 

Ort) 

Osgoode 

Osnabruck 

Oso 

Osprey 

Otonabee 

Oxford-on-Rideau 

Oxford  E 

Oxford  N  

Oxford  W 

Paipoonge   


Assessed 
population. 


1904. 


1903. 


003 
1,097 

511 
2,714 
1,889 
1,686 
4,330 

272 

,965: 

2,304 

836 
2,015 
1,714 
2,916 
2,589 
2,662 

718 

279 
2,073 

342 
2,585 
4,990 
1,704 
1,606 

704 
2,502 
2,583! 
4.351' 
2,212: 
2,130, 
4,610! 

708 

300 
1,063 

427 
1,349 
1,003 
2,194 
2,689 
3,670 
3,766 
4,124 
4,696 
1,142 
2,900 
3,024 
2,527 
2,000 
1,180 
1,972 

292 


No.  of 
rate- 
payers 

1904. 


872 
1,075 

533 
2,776 
1,907 
1,806 
4,292 

t 
2,700 

2,368 

786 

2,397 

1,794 

2,871 

2,719 

2,585 

748 

241 

2,277 

327 

2,589 

4,989 

1,707 

1,689 

557 

2,326 

2,720 

4,326 

2,212 

2,472 

5,015 

683 

295 

1,059 

489 

1,301 

1,036 

2,262 

2,625 

3,733 

3,805 

4,470 

4,81? 

1,138 

3,069 

3,130 

2,553 

2,004 

1,227 

2,013 

t 


263 

427 

168 

804 

736 

464 

1,572 

129 

925 

638 

247 

813 

463 

1,024 

1,069 

1,100 

309 

108 

616 

493 

846 

1,534 

787 

425 

182 

919 

641 

1,020 

776 

901 

1,700 

299 

136 

311 

212 

503 

377 

796 

1,027 

1,346 

1,114 

1,483 

1,447 

407 

942 

1,040 

1,196 

756 

432 

672 

264 


Assessed  values. 


1904. 


I 

681,860 

286,608 

55,457 

1,535,100 

583,186 

73,010 

3,035,665 

116,130 

2,353,400 

1,926,020 

82,499 

582,460 

609,255 
1,322,460 
1,472,275 
1,165,975 

105,565 

57,447 

1,047,275 

116,205 
1,782,175 
2,512,389 

924,160 
1,323,605 

108,092 
2,281,960 
1,473,020 
1,736,876 
1,530,315 

993,720 
2,536,549 

398,305 
39,230 

105,658 

118,375 

955,305 

703,918 
1^568,910 
1,420,600 

596,314 
1,087,310 
1,517,375 
1,173,461 
93,789 
1,055,555 
1,970,079 

802,165 
1,498,090 

886,715 
1,110,735 

124,750 


1903. 


Taxes  imposed  for  all 
purposes. 


681,710 

271,243 

56,687 

J,526,525 

582,603 

72,059 

3,106,173 

•  •••■•■•a 

2,439,280 

1,824,516 

81,813 

583,395 

604,5a5 
1,333,345 
1,337,875 
1,167,825 

101,655 

4»,161 

1,012,325 

233,402 
1,786,780 
2,455,516 

909,700 
1,323,590 

104,861 
2,204,354 
1,471,950 
1,743,730 
1,520,770 

988,746 
2,519,158 

396,465 
37,795 

105,228 

109,358 

955,635 

706,240 
1,568,600 
1,422,125 

567,479 

1,076,635 

1,501,330 

1,177,500 

94,465 

829,725 
1,970,429 

798,095 
1,494,590 

881,240 
1,115,385 


Total. 


1904. 


3,937 

4,459 

2,406 

12,757 

8,808 

3,773 

27,944 

2,172 

22,641 

11,017 

1,871 

14,824 

5,942 

18,tS5 

13,581 

12,090 

2,577 

1,388 

7,695 

2,324 

13,500 

25,570 

10,409 

8,115 

1,980 

14,498 

20,642 

15,044 

15,271 

11,772 

22,868 

3,678 

1,314 

4,328 

4,147 

7,637 

6,449 

15,755 

19,424 

14,940 

13,830 

22,647 

21,708 

3,394 

11,718 

16,742 

11,179 

11,977 

7,772 

11,530 

4,798 


1903. 


$ 

4,024 
4.296 
2,359 

14,217 
8,396 
3,878 

22,924 

20,236 

10,955 

1,936 

14.313 

6,443 

17,583 

12,382 

10,133 

2,628 

1,773 

7,317 

5,128 

13,398 

21,076 

11,053 

7,302 

2,240 

14,636 

18,307 

•15;  142 

13,030 

11,524 

21,641 

3,545 

1,610 

4,141 

3,010 

6,972 

6,198 

14,202 

16,085 

13,720 

13,627 

19,906 

18,873 

3,486 

10,174 

16,839 

10,887 

12,152 

6,969 

10,944 


Per 
head 

1904. 


Mills 
on 

$ 

1904. 


$  c. 


36- 
06i 

88' 
70. 
66' 
24; 


4 
2 
7 
3 


4 
3 
4 
3 


4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
2 

6  45 

7  99 
7  64 

78 
24 
36: 
47 
6  32 

5  25 
54 
59 
971 
71 

6  80 
5  26 

5  12 

6  11 

5  05 
81 
79 
90 
66 

6  00 

5  53 
4  06 

6  19 
4  38 
4  07 
9  71 
566 
6  43 


2 
5 
7 
3 


7 
7 
4 
3 
5 
4 
2 
4 
5 
4 
5 


18 
22 
07 
67 
49| 
62! 
07 
04 
54 
42 
99 


6  69 

5  85 

16  43 


5.8 
15.6 
45.0 

8.3 
15.1 
51.7 

9.2 
18.7 

9.6 

5.7 
22.7 
25.5 

9.8 
13.9 

9.2 
10.4 
24.4 
24.2 

7.3 
20.0 

7.6 
10.2 
11.3 

6.1 
18.2 

6.4 
14.0 

9.2 
10.0 
11.8 

9.0 

9.2 
33.5 
41.0 
35.3 

8.0 

9.2 
10.0 
13.7 
25.1 
12.7 
14.9 
18.5 
36.2 
11.1 

8.5 
13.9 

8.0 

8.8 
10.3 
38.5 
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POPULATION,  ASSESSMENT  AND  TAXATION.— Omrinued 


Aeseeaed 
population. 

No.  of 
rate- 
payers 

1904. 

Aeseeeed  values. 

Taxe 

impo«ed  for  all 
purposee. 

Townahip.'. 

1904. 

1903. 

1904. 

1903. 

Total. 

Pet 

Mills 

1904. 

1903. 

190;. 

t 

1904, 

1,969 
950 
826 

^■s 

2,402 

842 
2,670 
1,402 
1,074 
4,996 
1,249 
2,120 
3,800 
3,252 

260 
3,369 
2,097 

225 
3,124 
2,831 

359 

763 
1,666 
4,450 
1,247 
2,083 

980 
3,021 

741 
3,315 
2.287 
2,400 

995 
1,845 
1,919 
4,058 
2,921 

602 

745 

461 
1,157 
2,777 

717 
3,186 

246 
2,740 
1,551 
2;430 
1,437 
2,042 

1,962 
1,048 

677 
3,800 

644 
2,516 

826 
2,718 
1,213 
1,050 
5,155 
1,2« 

1,796 

1,961 

4,268 

2,914 

574 

801 

454 

1,065 

2,679 

884 

3,319 

266 

2,639 

1,558 

2,400 

1,358 

1,970 

411 

279 
175 

1,140 
180 
867 
300 

1,032 
458 
243 

1,976 
525 
764 
967 
691 

no 

1,251 
756 
14^ 

1,001 

118 
196 
528 

1,499 
380 
736 
276 
900 
192 

1,056 

1,004 
741 
247 
531 
462 

1,078 
811 
201 
267 

39( 
1,354 

224 

1,306 

94 

915 

m. 

733 
842 

f 

622,132 

68,646 

51,051 

2,244,370 

288,210 

1,047,740 

177,587 

966,502 

236,281 

45,797 

3,294,093 

1,!HM0 

810,007 

402,016 

392,346 

75:385 

2,052,700 

457,132 

66,665 

978,940 

1,460,315 

32,720 

64,860 

535,955 

2,566,816 

195,610 

680,915 

54,195 

1,167,071 

72,788 

1,979,196 

858,785 

B72,S50 

57;848 

788,615 

564,816 

792,470 

707,738 

54,690 

103,461 

48,760 

165,325 

1,386,884 

81,950 

1,817.139 

32,931 

*628,860 

561,751 

724,874 

318,016 

1,206,408 

1 

629,676 

58,676 

52,756 

2,244,626 

2R7,460 

1,001,545 

179,042 

968,186 

237,228 

46,m 

3,332,605 

1,046,882 

810,362 

404,690 

391,575 

66,872 

2.062,920 

452,650 

71,038 

934,650 

1,469,«0 

31,906 

62,4«> 

536,805 

2,562,770 

204,705 

680,506 

50,935 

1,169,068 

71,515 

1,983,328 

857,710 

971,960 

55,777 

778,325 

566,765 

787,910 

678,335 

51,064 

174,085 

53,380 

142,282 

1,405,861 

136,933 

1,809,943 

32,671 

628,860 

670,136 

716.874 

368,940 

1,220,625 

1 

9,107 
2,741 
1,106 

27,577 
9,678 

11,581 
2,014 

11,807 
3,708 
1,460 

29,681 
8,729 

16,087 

13,177 

10,360 
1,681 

25,643 

10,986 
i;i95 

13,989 

13,472 
i;032 
2,052 
7,151 

38,384 
4,096 

11,716 
2,809 

14,970 
3,174 

17,970 

10,966 

16,200 
2,649 

17,213 
6,890 

22,183 
.  16,620 
1,657 
2,236 
1,875 
3,762 

15,566 
2,682 

19,714 

916 

*13,261 

11,693 

10,843 
6,436 

18,369 

8,908 
2,370 
1,200 
19,667 
12,877 
10,879 
i;902 
13,518 
3,834 
1,503 

S  c. 

4  63 
2  89 

1  34 

14  n 
4  8: 

4  42 

2  71 
1   W 

14-6 

PalmeratOD  and  C 

46.7 

Pe^i ....:::::: 

12.3 

PeleelBland   

33.6 

31.9 

Pickering 

28,210   5  94 
7,761|  6  09 

PUntagenetN 

Planlagenet  S 

Plammer  Additional . 

11,061 
10,092 
1,269 
22,376 

10,175 
1,434 

12|72J 

989 
1,722 
6,399 
38,416 
4,291 

3  47 

3  19 

6  47 

7  63 
5  24 
5  31 

4  48 
4  7b 
2  87 

2  69 
4  32 

8  63 

3  28 

32.8 
26.4 

22.3 

17.9 

Radclifte 

31,6 

Baglan 

Baleigh 

15.0 

Batter  and  Dnnnett  . . 
Bawdon   . 

2,731!  2  87 
13,580'  4  96 
2,022i  4  28 

51.8 

10,786;  4  791  12.8 

Rolph,  Bach,  and  W.. 

2,631 !  2  66 
16,479;  9  33 
6,2781  3  69 
20,909|  5  47 
14,487i  6  69 
1,241,  2  75 
2,022;  3  00 
2,665   4  07 

45.8 

Bozborough   

28.0 

12  2 

StEdmnidii 

38.5 

16,897 
2,611 

17,440 
1,061 

13,261 

5  61 

3  74 

6  19 

3  72 

4  84 
754 
4  46 
4  46 
8  09 

Salter,  May  and  116. . 

32,7 

Sandwich,  W 

16,0 

*  Fibres  for  1903  need  ae  those  for  1904  have  not  yet  been  received. 
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THE  REPORT  OF  THE 


No.  28 


POPULATION.  ASSESSMENT  AND  TAXATION.— Omfimied. 


TownBhipe. 


Saueeen 

Sault  Ste.  Marie 

Scarborough 

Schreiber 

Scott 

Scugog 

Sebastopol 

Seneca 

Seymour 

Sheffield 

Sherbourne,  McC.,etc 

Sherbrooke 

Sherbrooke,  S 

Shuniah 

Sidney 

Smith 

Snowdon 

Sombra 

Somervllle 

Sophiasburg 

South  wold 

Springer 

Stafford 

Stamford 

Stanhope 

Stanley 

Stephen 

Stephenson 

Stisted 

Storrington 

Strong 

Sullivan 

Sunnidale 

Sydenham 

TarentoruB 

Tay 

Tecumseth 

Tehkummah 

Theesalon 

Thorah 

Thorold 

Thurlow 

Tilburv,  E 

Tilbury,  N 

Tilbury,  W 

Tiny 

TorDolton 

Toronto 

Toronto  Gore 

Tossorontio 


AssesBed 
population. 


1904. 


1903. 


1,440 

■  ■  •  •  • 

3,569 

530 

2,061 

481 

649 

1,588 

2,846 

1,994 

204 

a49 

807 

244 

3,843 

2,685 

691 

3,853 

1,814 

1,662 

3,424 

1,041 

1,093 

1,941 

457 

2,033 

3,918 

1,127 

590 

1,766 

814 

2,993 

2,211 

3,239 

337 

5,331 

3,010 

435 

603 

1,204 

1,536 

3,540 

3,182 

1,977 

1,807' 

4,009' 

949 

4,928 

820 

1,602 


No.  of 
rate- 
payers 

1904. 


1,429 
2,319 
3,522 

458 
2,099 

472 

657 
1,702 
2,875 
1,948 

276 

362 

789 

229 
3,483 
2,657 

695 
3,440 
1,831 
1,746 
3,513 

981 
1,077 
1,713 

458 
2,014 
3,5*96 
1,151 

597 
1,750 

843 
3,235 
2,072 
3,447 

386 
4,891 
3,015 

382 

514 
1,243 
1,726 
3,912 
3,227 
1,941 
2,139 
4,044 

884 
4,895 

900 
1,362 


489 


Assessed  values 


19(>t. 


840,820 


1,705 
1601 
739i 
142 
150 
661 

1,046 
671 
100 
90 
28;^ 
202 

1,511 

1,178 
259 

1,408 
455 
466 

1,089 
332 
207 
795 
133 
695 

1,258 
305 
282 
717 
289 
900 
707 

1,054 
379 

1,479 

1,023 
157 
2a5 
491 
890 

1,691 

1,110 
610 
602 

1,119 
243 

1,670 
326 
526 


1903. 


Taxes  imposed  for  all 
purposes. 


2,086,135 
112,225 

1,023,745 

281,785 

51,335 

877,768 

1,118,115 

681,857 

25,228 

150,5131 

89,451 

165,438 

2,065,790 

1,481,240 
68,245 

1,705,110 
205,550 
988,550 

2,512,576 

78,333 

233,090 

1,452,760 
24,972 

1,666,256 

1,813,485 
156,412 
113,611 
420,840 
145,250 

1,149,575 
857,6631 

1,321,557 
324,993 
795,010 

1,671,620 

57,155 

81,771 

566,075 

631,004 

1,976,500 

1,638,100 
a52,350 
678,273 
965,469 
137,975 

2,733,946 
702,540 
745,985 


840,720 

2,178,120 

2,086,240 
129,510 

1,024,820 

281,475 

51,705 

878,705 

1,118,885 

679,479 

21,128 

150,412 

90,627 

162,309 

2,056,980 

1,477,210 
69,293 

1,848,450 
205,840 
978,675 

2,434,320 

62,332 

233,425 

1,083,130 
24,941 

1,669,100 

1,808,320 
149.533 
116,820 
421,242 
135,370 

1,177,675 
849,076 

1,320,750 
356,124 
769,889 

1,674,460 

54,975 

60,723 

562  550 

633,748 

1,976,100 

1,631,775 
647,935 
675,168 
964,753 
138,690 

2,726,820 
733,245 
740,654 


Total. 


1904. 


7,679 

2,335 

10,735 

2,762 

1,417 

9,513 

14,877 

7,936 

1.133 

1,310 

2,066 

3,422 

20,577 

13,037 

2,666 

81,720 

7,066 

8,894 

23,761 

2,718 

3,604 

16,979 

1,217 

13,176 

16,825 

3,533 

2,425 

9,376 

2,347 

12,503 

9,649 

15,593 

5,395 

16,539 

20,920 

1,957 

2,352 

7,521 

7,744 

19,855 

35,424 

14,631 

16,910 

13,471 

3,358 

23,204 

5.782 

7,497 


1903. 


Per 
head. 

1904. 


7,077 

32,672 

18,374 

2,283 

9,883 

2,159 

1,143 

8,855 

15,081 

7,563 

975 

1,233 

2,129 

2,840 

19,236 

12,918 

2,665 

24,322 

7,070 

8,018 

24,047 

2,756 

2,893 

11,970 

1,125 

11,648 

15,171 

3,745 

2,342 

8,852 

2,395 

13,714 

8,929 

15,714 

5,896 

13,401 

19,813 

1,564 

1,872 

8,209 

7,606 

17,706 

85,460 

11,734 

17,457 

12,944 

2,938 

21,707 

5,815 

6,894 


$c. 
5  33 


4 
4 
5 
5 
2 
5 
5 
3 
5 
3 
2 


Mill? 
on 

$ 

1904. 


9.1 


99 

41 

21 

74 

18 

99 

23; 

98 

55 

75 

56 


14  02 
5  35 

4  86 
3  86 
8  23 
3  90 

5  35 

6  94 

2  61 

3  30 
8  75 
2  66 
6  48 


4 
3 
4 
6 
2 
4 
4 
4 


29 
13 
11 
31 
88 
18 
36 
81 


16  01 

2  91 
6  95 

4  50 

3  90 

6  25 

5  04 
5  61 

11  13 

7  40 

8  80 
3  36 


3 
4 

7 
4 


54 
68| 


8.5 
20.8 
10.5 

9.8 
27.6 
10.8 
13.3 
11.6 
44.9 

8.7 
23.1 
20.7 
10.0 

8.8 
39.1 
18.6 
34.4 

9.0 

9.5 
34.7 
15.5 
11-7 
48.7 

7.9 

9.3 
22.6 
21.3 
22.8 
16.2 
10.9 
11.3 
11.8 
16.6 
19.5 
12.5 
34.2 
28.8 
13.3 
12.3 
10. 
21. 
22. 
2S 
14.0 
24-3 

8.5 

8-2 
10.0 


.1 
.6 
.4 
.5 


*  Sault  Ste.  Marie  municipality  dissolved  at  end  of  1903,  as  Korah  township,  and  Steelton 
town  were  then  organized. 
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POPULATION,  ASSESSMENT  AND  TAXATION.— CwUinuaf.. 


No.  of 
rate- 
payers 


Aasemed  values. 


_head 
1904.  1 


Towneerd 

Trafalgar 

Tuekeremith 

Tudor  and  Caehel. 

Tnmberry  

Tvendinaga 

TJabome 

Uxbridge  

Van  Home 

Vaii|ihan 

Verulam 

Wainfleet 

Wallace 

Waljjole 

Waldngham  N..  . 
WaJrinfihain  S. . . . . 

Warwick 

Waterloo 

Waters 

Watt 

WawanoBb  E 

Wawanoah  W 

Wellesley 

WeBtmeath 

Weetmineter 

Whitby  E 

Whitby 

Whitchurch 

Widdiaeld 

Wilberforce  A  Alg.  N. 

Williame  E 

WilliarasW 

Williamsburg 

Willoughby 

Wilmot 

Winchester. 

Windham 

Wolfe  Island 

Wolford 

Wollaaton 

Woodhouae 

Woolwich 

Yarmouth 

Yongeand  Escott  F. 
Yonge  and  Escott  R. 
York 

ZorraE 

ZorraW 


67,051, 
1,305,110: 
i, 402,6781 


2,388,900 
2,479,424 
1,966,410 


697       625,0601 


546,786 

699,855 

2,291,300 


993,975 

63.005 

2,921,370 

520.725 

964,000 

948,787 

1.948,r"" 

1.945,S70 

543.800 

6S6,2rs 


1,221 

515 

.      .      362 

1,46: 

460 

3,81^ 

l,lfiC 

36C 

4,86( 

1,203 

an 

s,m 

»,M 

l,24h 

1  6?l 

635 

Tn 

76} 

22i 

2  0^1 

2,141 

7sr. 

4,  I2( 

4,6«i 

4,61£ 

\.405 

2,28r 

2,411 

946 

1  '»V. 

1,141 

492 

1  7m 

10,422 

4,165 

106f 

\,m 

;itwM 

1,210 

2,4U4 

2,422 

1,015 

138,010 

137,860 

1,465,701 

1,461,800 

],314,80( 

1,311,97.5 

2,808,776 

2,802.400 

294,.'M( 

296.817 

3,0-10.49( 

3,023,860 

1,626, 16C 

1,476,27< 

1,479,175 

1,621,93-= 

1,614,735 

267,845 

269,410 

2,600,730 
1,408.275 
1.570,535 


1,124,604 

2,605.420 
2.665.927 

713.4; 

396,230 
6,116,736 

703.861 
2,740.915 
2,578,700 


11,863 
12,027 
13.889 
26,636 
10,133 
12,380 
19,8371 


18,679   ; 
11,80 

2.506 

7,582 
17.041 
12,696 
10,934 
962 
24,780 

9,745 
11,929 
11,625 
12,2 
21,346 

8,513 
10,711 
17,101 
20,03: 


24,394 
12.0151 
26.898, 
12.997' 
12,389: 
12,4341 
3,384 
4,772 


1,232,670 

11,231 

889,08( 

9.84S 

1,472,31( 

19,181 

417.H9C 

4,956 

2,602.725 

23,014 

1,398. 66( 

27,944 

1,667.676 

16,71C 

686,  IM 

10,988 

922,8»i 

60,64.= 

2,493 

0,8Sfl 

2.673,185 

2,6747422 

34,811 

396,  oa> 

6,004,62« 

88,134 

614.670 

8,36( 

2,769,165 

26,421 

2,563,075 

18,563 

1  57 


12,064 
13,346 
14,864 

2,950 

4,728 
ll,5i_ 

8,871 
18,787   I 

5.362   I 
22,957   ' 
28.224 
14,136   ■ 


2,182 
9,777   ■ 

22.54.'; 

27.736 


-  -J  12.1 

7  53  8.9 
4  43    11. S 

4  75    14.8 

5  82      8.3 

6  42  18.8 
4  56    12.4 

4  32  12.8 
6  19  7.1 
6  80   13.2 

5  09   18.5 

6  64   17.7 

7  0K|     8.7 

4  551  8.2 
6  12i  26.2 
3  75]  25.0 

.    4  61      6.7 
I    4  57|    6.9 

5  25  8.7 
3  06  40.6 

6  39     8.8 
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No.  28 


POPULATION,  ASSESSMENT  AND  TAXATION.— Continued. 


Villages. 


Acton 

Ailsa  Craig 

Alvinflton 

Arkona 

Arthur 

Ashburnbam  . 

Athens 

Ayr 

Bath 

Bayfield 

Beamsville — 
Beaverton  . . . . 

Beeton 

Belle  River . . . 

Blyth 

Bobcaygeon. . . 

Bolton 

Bradford 

Bridgeburg  . . . 

Brighton 

Brussels 

Burkes  Falls  . . 

Burlington 

Caledonia 

Campbellford. 
Cannington  . . . 

Cardinal 

Casselman 

Cayuga  

Chats  worth.  . . 

Chesley 

Cheeterville. . . 

Chippawa 

Clifford 

Cobden 

Colborne 

Creeraore 

Delhi 

Drayton 

Dundalk. 

Dutton 

Eganville 

Elmira 

Elora 

Embro 

Erin 

Exeter 

Fenelon  Falls. 

Fergus 

Fort  Erie .  . . . 
Garden  Island 
Georgetown... 
Glencoe 


Population. 

1904. 

1903. 

1,489 

1,401 

669 

693 

786 

806 

483 

492 

1,233 

1,279 

c 

1,781 

892 

912 

847 

840 

368 

384 

619 

633 

810 

774 

806 

738 

716 

647 

644 

548 

880 

865 

911 

887 

688 

642 

955 

966 

1,393 

1,284 

1,367 

1,301 

1,224 

1,210 

780 

863 

1,232 

1,232 

800 

800 

2,492 

2,366 

944 

1,038 

1,250 

1,273 

417 

675 

885 

933 

385 

t 

1,770 

1,781 

871 

894 

710 

632 

672 

591 

780 

708 

993 

991 

669 

683 

781 

790 

804 

790 

810 

800 

873 

834 

1,047 

1,093 

1,372 

1,182 

1,225 

1,180 

588 

98I 

501 

617 

1.617 

1,704 

1,185 

1,160 

1,543 

1,480 

973 

866 

227 

237 

1,307 

1,327 

860 

888 

No. .of 
rate- 
payers 

1904. 


461 
294 
284 
131 
545 


Assessed  values. 


1904. 


306 
326 
159 
174 
296 
285 
214 
167 
234 
317 
254 
297 
376 
546 
431 
320 
*458 
423 
802 
387 
356 
166 
261 
120 
480 
218 
207 
199 
206 
387 
231 
314 
327 
250 
326 
215 
291 
413 
232 
193 
679 
405 
535 
415 
77 
440 
415 


$ 
318,230 
137,755 
212,606 
111,170 
323,720 


180,750 
279,709 
116,355 

88,542 
211,795 
165,250 
163,230 

66,972 
229,860 
167,240 
154,076 
257,760 
495,125 
496,694 
323,536 
200,108 
371,320 
171,534 
742,590 
286,340 
375,960 

58,740 
184,330 

85,800 
411,445 
160,125 
127,210 
131,245 
137,050 
294,650 
137,350 
182,800 
179,070 
180,700 
262,390 
298,550 
384,355 
302,430 
199,516 
117,400 
526.685 
314,368 
451,515 
285,069 

50,600 
374,460 
306,958 


Taxes  imposed  for  all 
purposes. 


1903. 


$ 
318,460 
137,380 
205,032 
111,625 
322,280 
463,574 
178,625 
278,609 
116,446 

87,879 
211,680 
163,520 
165,430 

62,084 
230,375 
167,195 
157,375 
256,190 
485,262 
468,094 
321,660 
169,303 
368,190 
170.819 
735,522 
281,156 
375,255 

65,250 
178,460 

397,326 
162,590 
121,990 
129,585 

98,476 
291,100 
135,400 
172,925 
170,506 
162,060 
249,965 
289,000 
343,575 
300,246 
198,688 
112,275 
523,010 
309,186 
446,196 
288,167 

50,600 
373,780 
312,985 


Total. 


1904. 


$ 

6,459 
3,243 
5,114 
1,610 
7,773 

'4,25i 
4,824 
1,846 
.1,498 
4,347 
3,965 
4,706 
1,806 
^,395 
3,891 
2,810 
5,413 

12,450 
7,188 
8,176 
6,372 
6,178 
6,298 

14,820 
4,292 
4,994 
1,770 
4,815 
1,469 

11,167 
4,094 
2,074 
1,997 
2,994 
6,913 
3,677 
3,323 
4,362 
4,023 
4,783 
5,497 
5,492 
7.5151 
3,771 
1,538 

11,987 
5,464 

10,530 
6,905 
1,646 
7,786 
6,113 


1903. 


10,315 
3,410 
1,747 
1,781 
2,355 
6,240 
2,676 
3,164 
4,218 
3,992 
5,311 
4,806 
4,699 
7.522 
3,074 
1,640 
8,895 
4,946 
9,268 
4,511 
1,646 
7,664 
6,161 


Per  Mill8 
head    on 
$ 

1904.  1904. 


$ 

6,351 

3,099 

4,667 

1,364 

7,494 

8,609 

4,103 

4,800 

2,324 

1,334 

4,251 

2,806, 

4,100 

1,825 

4,904 

4.074 

2.560 

5,380 

10,761 
6,941 
7,937 
4,050 
5,659 
4,413 

14,693 
4,219 
4,760 
2,161 
3,650 


$ 

4 
4 
6 
3 


c. 

34 

85! 

51 

33, 


6  30! 


20.3 
23.6 
24.1 
14.5 
24.4 


77 
70, 
01' 
89| 
37 
93| 
6  57 
3  32| 
6  131 


4 
5 
6 
2 
5 
4 


4 
4 
5 


27 

78 
67 


8  94 
6  26, 

6  m 

6  89 
4  20 
6  62 
6  95 
55 
00 
24 
44 
79 
6  30 
4  70 
92 
49 
84 
95 
35 
25 
43 
97 
48 
25 
00 
6  13 
6  41 
8  07 
41 
61 


4 
4 
4 
5 
3 


2 
3 
3 
5 
5 
4 
5 
4 
6 
5 
4 


7 
4 


6  82 
6  07 


7 
5 

7 


25; 
961 
19 


23.5 

17.2 

16.0 

16.9 

20,5 

24.0 

28.8 

27.4 

23.5 

23.3 

18.2 

21.0 

25.1 

14.5 

25.3 

26.8 

13.9 

30.8 

20.0 

15.0 

13.3 

30.1 

26.1 

17.0 

27.1 

25.6 

16.3 

15.2 

21.8 

20.1 

26.0 

18.2 

24.4 

22.3 

18.2 

18.4 

14.3 

24.8 

18.9 

13.1 

22.8 

17.4 

23.3 

20.7 

82.5 

20.8 

19.9 


*  Figures  of  1903  used,  as  those  taken  in  1904  have  not  been  received,    t  Incorporated  1904- 
X  United  to  Peterboro  town  in  1 1904. 
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POPULATION,  ASSESSMENT  AND  TAXATION.— Om^nticd. 


Villages. 


Grand  Valley \  . . 

Grimeby 

Hagersville 

Hanover 

Hastings 

Havelock  

Hensall 

Hintonburg 

Holland  lading..... 

Iroquois 

Kemptville 

Lakefield 

Lanark  

Lancaster 

L'Original 

Lucan 

Lucknow 

Madoc 

Markdale 

Markham 

Marmora 

Maxville 

Merrickville 

Merritton 

MillbVook 

Milverton 

Morrisburg 

Newboro 

Newburg 

Newbury 

Newcastle 

New  Hamburg 

fNiagara  Falls  South. . 

Norwich 

Non*-ood 

Oil  Springs 

Omemee 

Ottawa  East 

Paisley 

Point  Edward 

Port  Carling 

Port  Colbome 

Port  Dalhousie 

Port  Dover 

Port  Elgin 

Port  Perry 

Port  Rowan 

Port  Stanley 

Portsmouth 

Richmond 

Richmond  Hill 

Rockland 

Shelbume 

Southampton 

Springfield 


Population. 


1904. 


1903. 


802 
899 
937 

1,929 
795 

1,032 
793 

2,784 
402 

1,023 

1,218 

1,258 
845 
525 

1,305 
805 

1,012 

1,088 
962 

1,064 
802 
835 
048 

1,619 
866 
736 

1,5181 
429) 
504 
a'>6 

*559 

1,281 


1,248 

881 

849 

625 

1,413 

939 

976 

287 

1,227 

1,058 

1,053 

1,325 

1,330 

595 

554 

636 

432 

641 

1,809 

1,195 

1,887 

428 


No.  of 
rate- 
payers 

1904. 


806 

935 

951 

1,467 

752 

987 

723 

2,800 

447 

983 

1,320 

1,173 

863 

638 

1,183 

816 

960 

1,117 

924 

948 

960 

756 

921 

1,677 

873 

702 

1,528 

445 

550 

358 

559 

1,265 

1,777 

1,246 

861 

841 

615 

1,492 

997 

890 

314 

1,247 

974 

1,049 

1,302 

1,257 

687 

523 

610 

446 

585 

1,615 

1,177 

1,842 

431 


270 
344 
346 
551 
297 
277 
314 
708 
150 
349 
476 
443 
230 
165 
371 
275 
330 
335 
269 
389 
244 
277 
352 
446 
299 
233 
513 
151 
222 
134 
♦281 
360 


Assessed  Values. 


507 
346 
271 
320 
438 
338 
338 
170 
500 
333 
451 
550 
538 
238 
275 
235 
138 
254 
379 
377 
597 
159 


1904. 


$ 

195,050 
240,400 
219,000 
359,925 
175,915 
157,038 
235,275 
471,704 

70,605 
332,050 
396,805 
403,450 
170,405 

77,695 
154,325 
204,755 
283,460 
362,918 
215,800 
273,975 
144,390 

71.540 
315,135 
714,369 
189,495 
260,975 
536,300 

88,940 
130,495 

61,685 

♦187,710 

392,075 


323,310 
231,010 
328,165 
114,207 
351,585 
330,995 
280,085 

75,290 
376,316 
343,905 
272,695 
314,320 
428,515 
133,280 
157,725 
115,390 

71,160 
159,550 

91,880 
355,190 
357,657 
100,815 


1903. 


Taxes  imposed  for  all 
purposes. 


$ 
186,600 
231,810 
215,650 
266,325 
175,120 
144,715 
229,125 
465,654 

69,905 
329,500 
391,955 
373,500 
172,605 

76,660 
148,125 
199,055 
278,617 
316,608 
206,265 
273,990 
138,515 

68,985 
312,330 
688,205 
188,.345 
255,255 
539,950 

86,940 
111,785 

63,095 
187,710 
385,840 
4^4,168 
324,370 
231,130 
331,609 
111,526 
318,010 
321,0351 
286,780 

69.170 
368,488 
288,845 
269,845 
289,625 
396,605 
136,910 
150,160 
116,165 

70,305 
157,700 

77,700 
353,320 
339,842 

88,429 


Total. 


1904. 


3,548 
6,247 
4,462 
9,272 
3,130 
3,974 
3,174 

14,538 
940 
8,338 
8,641 
5,933 
4,334 
1,676 
2,610 
4,595 
6,803 
7,258 
4,546 
7,447 
3,243 
2,316 
6,224 

15,646 
4,253 
3,673 

11,944 
1,796 
2,887 
1,378 

♦3,777 
7,905 


8,886 
5,498 
6,586 
2,613 
6,939 
6,870 
4,108 
1,818 
6,642 
5,662 
5,954 
6,819 
10,835 
3,079 
3,189 
2,362 
1,638 
2,536 
5,060 
8,487 
8,587 
2,055 


1903. 

i 

3,392 
6,564 
4,390 
6,989 
3,133 
3,296 
3,334 

13,962 
955 
6,934 
8,400 
6,278 
4,348 
1,623 
2,507 
4,898 
6,400 
6,965 
3,786 
6,877 
2,682 
1,715 
6,184 

16,383 
3,624 
2,914 

11,944 
1,749 
2,818 
1,026 
3,777 
7,830 
7,898 
9,219 
5,083 
5,356 
2,525 
5,314 
5,637 
3,868 
1,575 
5,586 
5,615 
5,914 
6,952 

10,646 
3,016 
2,834 
2,298 
1,493 
2,594 
4,855 
8,204 
8,601 
1,887 


Per 
head 

1904. 


Mills 

on 

$ 
1904. 


$  c. 

4  42' 
6  95 


4 
4 
3 
3 
4 
5 
2 


76 
81 
94 
85 
00 
22 
34 

8  15 
7  09 

4  72 

5  13 

3  19 
2  00 

5  71 

6  72 

6  67 

4  73 

7  00 
4  04 
2  77 
6  57 

9  66 
91 


4 
4 
7 
4 
5 
3 


99 
87 
19 
73 
87 


6  76 
6  17 


18  2 
26.0 
20.4 
25.8 
17.8 
25.3 
13.5 
30.8 
13.3 
25.1 
21.8 
14.7 
25.4 
21.6 
16.9 
22.4 
24.0 
20.0 
21.1 
27.2 
22.5 
32.4 
19.8 
21.9 
22.4 
14.1 
22.3 
20.2 
22.1 
22.3 
20.1 
20.2 


7  12! 

6  24! 

7  761 
4  18 
4  91 
6  25 

4  20 
6  33 

5  41 
35 
65 
15 


5 
5 
5 


8  15 
5  17 
5  76 
3  70i 
3  79, 

96! 

80; 

lo! 

55 

73 


3 
2 
7 
4 
4 


27.5 
23.8 
20.1 
22.9 
19.7 
17.7 
14.7 
24.1 
17.7 
16.5 
21.8 
21.7 
25.3 
23.1 
20.2 
20.4 
23.0 
15.9 
55.1 
23.9 
24.0 
20.4 


♦Figures  for  1903,  ^as  1904  have  not  been  received.        t  Merged  into  Niagara  Falls  City  for  1904, 


THE  REPORT  OF  THE 


POPULATION,  ASSESSMENT  AND  TAXATION,— OmiimMd. 


ABsesaed 
Population. 

No.  of 
rate- 
payers 

1904. 

Aseeeaed  Valaee. 

Taxee  impoaed  for  all 
purpoaee. 

Villages. 

1904. 

1903. 

1801. 

1903. 

Total. 

Per 
head 

klille 

1904. 

1903. 

1904. 

S 

1904. 

Stirling 

789 

1,176 

454 

S 

612 
626 

87f 

517 
1,3.S7 
329 
800 
620 

8;i37 

714 
634 

4,080 
2,270 
4,249 
6,W0 
2,217 
6,849 
3,481 
i;845 
3,384 

817 

1,14ft 

491 

312 

48C 

651 
968 
812 
619 

1,191 
832 
509 

1,275 
340 
3M 
688 

1,151 

i,2w; 

584 
1,262 

1,183 
571 
511 

468 
643 

2.060 
1.256 

2,926 
2,176 
3,703 
1,666 
2,162 
6,113 
10,466 
1,442 
778 
2,794 
2,664 
2,842 
8,965 
549 
547 
4,147 
2:271 
4,148 
7,200 
2,165 
5,998 
3,630 
1,728 
3,312 

304 

487 
230 
102 
130 
342 
209 
294 
227 
218 
393 
163 
224 
'  483 
130 
122 
277 
436 
450 
274 
358 
221 
349 
244 
130 
128 
323 

602 

427 
842 

1,1.58 

1,023 
672 
810 

1,764 

2,709 
677 
156 

1,009 
815 
929 

2,636 
191 
138 

1,291 
846 

1,856 

2,135 
381 

1,520 
834 
707 

1,120 

t 

198,310 
347,025 
163.045 
21,575 
69,235 
151,020 
207,585 
255.360 
249,725 
110,150 
234,350 
70,550 
166. 750 
285,710 
76,813 
60,530 
128,900 
272,200 
332,966 
217,812 
450,758 
109,220 
266,700 
114,465 
89,050 
113,016 
128.775 

364,1^ 
333,426 

786,055 
488,115 

1,027,176 
454,072 
716,185 

1,630,105 

3,793,795 
418,930 
186,815 

1,095,145 
678.025 
995,806 

3,571,365 
164,730 
95,ft40 
913,555 
832,897 

1,551,720 

2,038,166 
206,435 

1,814,775 
812,700 
490,300 

1,066,246 

t 

184,933 
340,825 
155,540 
21,375 
62,815 
144,826 
211,055 
248.100 
226,425 
106,825 

72;996 
159,875 
276,780 
77,726 
60,648 
130.560 
262,  !75 
329,045 
214,162 
309,990 

S 

4,615 
5,646 
2,322 
475 
2,041 
2,102 
3,137 
4,688 
5,964 
2.201 
8,247 
1,865 
4,301 
5,610 
1,563 
1,541 
1,786 
6,847 
8,286 
2,717 
8,631 
3;234 
6,892 
2,313 
2,000 
1,466 
3,669 

10,180 
8,780 
19,814 
15,303 
23,753 
10,439 
22,630 
40,411 
90.600 
11.494 
4,456 
30,069 
22.062 
22,042 
94.962 
3,885 
2,16S 

15;895 
46,335 
53,788 
0,160 
47,066 
22,755 
11,18ft 
26,180 

C 

4,748 
5.667 
2,355 
428 
1,917 
1,624 
3,426 

5  85 

4  72 

5  11 
1  44 

6  10 

23.3 
16.0 

15,2 

Sturgeon  Point 

29.5 

3  43    13  9 

5  01    13.1 

4,571;  534.  18.4 

5.821 
2,076 
7,868 
],80f 

7  47!  23.9 

3  78]  20.0 

7  36    35.2 

7  86   27.4 

6,720'  4  201  19.6 

1,240 

1,783 
6,591 

6,8W 

8[02f 

2  88!  13.9 

6  30   25  2 

6  37,  34.9 

4  18!  12.5 

262,875 
111,500 
57,675 
113,761 
127,040 

345,342 

327,805 
787.225 
481,860 
755,922 
455,9:» 
725,455 

1,627,705 

3,629.600 
410,935 
184,160 

1,109,430 
629,328 
975,256 

3,457,175 
160,451 
96,185 
918,495 
623,722 

1,550,880 

1,952,957 
247,130 

1,936,500 
803,897 
888,630 

1,035,310 

6,822   4  81I  22.1 

2,143    4  .■12   20.2 

1,600 
1,390 
3,018 

9.760 

17I294 
16.324 
25,102 
11,551 

4  06   22.5 

Towns. 

4  66   28  0 

6  72  36.3 

6  81    25.2 

Amlieretbnig 

6  44   23.1 

6  17'  23-0 

23,830' 10  58   31  5 

40,505!  6  25:  24.8 

82,371    8  35 
10.170    7  60 
4.617   5  54 
30,507  10  61 

23.9 

Blenheim 

27.5 

Bracebridge 

Brampton 

15.400 
21,997 
90,841 
3,265 
1,596 
22,962 
16,703 
39.395 
50,667 
8,157 
46,810 
22,609 
13,101 
29,305 

7  76 
10  39 
5  44 

3  39 
560 
7  00 

10  90 

7  86 

4  13 

8  05 
653 
606 
7  44 

23.0 
26  6 

Carleton  Place 

26.1 

Dresden    

Dundae 

1904 
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POPULA.TION,    ASSRSSMENT    AND    TAXATION.— Con/mu^d. 


Aesessed 
Population. 


Towns. 


1904. 


No.  of 
rate- 
payers 


1903.1  1904. 


Assessed  Values. 


Taxes  imposed  for  all 
purposes. 


1904. 


1903. 


Total. 


1904.    1     1903. 


Dunnville 

Durham   

East  Toronto 

Essex 

Forest 

Fort  Frances 

Fort  William 

Gait 

Gananoque  

(Toderich 

Gore  Bay 

Gravenhurst   

*Haileybury   

Harriston 

Hawkesbury  

Hespeler 

Huntsville  

Ingersoll 

Kincardine 

KiDgsville    

Leamington  

Lindsay 

Listowel 

Little  Current 

tMa!»sey   

^YLaLia  w  a  .......      .•. 

Meaford 

Midland   

Milton 

Mitchell    

Mount  Forest 

Napanee  

New  Liskeard 

Newmarket  

Niagara 

tNiagara  Falls 

North  Bay 

North  Toronto    

Oakville  

Orangeville    

Orillia 

Oshawa 

Owen  Sound 

Palmerston 

Paris 

Parkhill 

Parry  Sound 

Pembroke 

Penetangui.«»hene 

Perth 

Peterborough 

Petrolea 

Picton 


2,204 

1,756 
3,141 
1,435 
1,617| 

775; 
6,491' 
8,468 
3.829' 
4,040 

721. 
2,244, 


2,2151 
1,714- 
2,579' 
l,459i 
l,542l 

507 
5,718 
8,125 
8,702 
4,015 

697 
2,151 


m\ 


804 

504 

830 

523 

643i 

219 

1,370 

2,319 

1,567' 

l,242i 

236 

392 


1,758 
4,614, 
2,279 
2,250| 
4,627 
2, 4481 
1,618' 
2,532 
7,106t 
2,427, 
931' 
472] 
1,412 
2,298 
3,8:^3, 
1,388 
1  906i 
2,240 
2,925 
854' 
2.415 
1,408 


1 


8,720l 

2,2931 

1,710 

2,422 

5,191 

4,918, 

9,716| 

1,856, 

3,507 

1,3771 

2,773, 

5.456 

2  701 

3,665i 

4,175. 

3.984' 

3,558 


1,807 
4,270: 
2,485 
2,204 
4,857i 
2,403' 
1,663 
2.626 
7,08H! 
2,698; 

993, 

I 

1.607 
2,002 
3,7^4 
1,172, 
1,86:^1 
2,276i 
2,870| 

772' 

2,400; 

1,431 
4,819 
3,050 
2,041 
1,720 
2,5tJ7 
5,067 
4,767 
9,479 
l,808i 
3)4641 
1,374; 
2,804. 
5,165! 
2,730| 
3,724, 
13,329' 
3,736, 
3,549j 


516 
954 
387 
592 

1,697 
651 
532 
761 

2,091 

802 

275 

99 

313 

1,158 

1,110 
408 
55)9 
689 

1,074 
378 
878 
516 


$ 
750,610' 
646,433 
891,095 
391,681 
427,726, 
392,0581 
2,119,924, 
3,031,220' 
1,216,368 
1,415,950 
183,295 
378,717; 


696,4601 

622,036j 

823,045' 

402,9541 

352,119: 

207,4521 

1,900,317' 

2,969,750' 

1,176,108: 

1,394,5051 

135,8951 

393,685; 


16,409' 
9,349| 
21,416! 
13,813. 
9,463, 
5,7611 
59,358 
68,048' 
27,711 
35,000 
3,857 
13,349 


1.329 
1,310 

682 
1,108 
1,402 
1,327 
4,725 

497 
1,330 

603 
1,000 
1,057 

790 

939 
4,436 
1,788 
1,271 


470,860 
516,424' 
689,880 
494,194 

1,475,790 

.  628,443 
872,071 
733,525 

2.151,020 
831,280 
1:^,795 
75,485 
272,993 
773,880 
960,440 
415,590 
686,293, 
712,600' 

1,020,334! 
273,320 
555,125, 
552,905, 


464,5581 

506,314 

660,760; 

483,500 
1,444,8601 

634,333; 

372,684! 

744,445 
2,026,840 

822,260! 

132,810' 


15,104 

8,934 

24,013 

11,566 

9,762 

5,746| 

56,898, 

68,461 ' 

23,755, 

31,520' 

3,398i 

13,906 


Per    Mills 
head  I    on 
I    S 
1904.  1904. 


$  c. 
7  45 

5  32 

6  82 
9  63 
5  85 

7  43 
9  14 

8  04 

7  24 

8  66 

4  66 

5  95 


21.9 
14.5 
24.0 
35.3 
22.1 
14.7 
28.0 
22.4 
22.8 
^.7 
25.2 
35.2 


957,828 

922,290' 

463,380 

788,245 

1,468,160 

1,303,575 

3,240,413 

456,590 

1,113,7721 

376,846' 

620,5951 

1,273,750; 

741,220; 

1,225,575) 

5,497,189' 

1,336,620! 

1,386,0101 


279,312, 

729,125' 

902, 925 1 

418,000 

673,770 

690,230 

991,901 

201,696 

533,070 

555,570 

2,186.020 

739,379 

873,5.30 

456,555 

770,725, 

1,437,950' 

1,167,805 

3,215,054 

467,305 

l,ia5,012! 

370,842 

593,180 

1,204,800 

714.140 

1.226,775 

4,721,320 

1,316,210 

1,407,635 


12,657 

16,607 

14,925' 

14,382 

39,350 

14,045 

10,982 

21,293 

68,987 

23,3241 

2,874' 

2,484, 

8,223 

19,648. 

26,637 

7,896. 

15,523 

17,102' 

26,884 

6,894; 

13,216 

12,781  i 


11,852 
9,945 
13,759 
13,054 
38,778 
14,642 
10,958 
21.669! 
60,481 ; 
22,861 : 
2,764i 

7,079! 
18,843 
22,778,1 

8,359 
18,3521 
19,853 
27,863 

4,077 
13,056 
12.393 
49,451 
22,235 
18,319 

9,198 
20,931 
:35,310 
28,203 
85,974 
12,542! 
21,375 

8,630 
16,989 
34,243, 
17,122 
25,274' 
94,181 
39,979 
26,750 

*Haileybury  incorporated  in  August,  1904,  but  no  assessment  taken  that  year. 

t  Incorporated  1904. 

t  Merged  into  Niagara  Falls  City  for  1904. 

11  B  L  (III.) 


7  22 
3  60 
0  55 
6  37' 

S  50i 

5  74l 

6  79; 

8  41 

9  71 
9  611 
3  09 
5  29| 

5  82' 
8  55; 

6  95 
5  69; 

8  14i 

7  63 

9  19 

8  07 
5  47 
8  71; 


24,904. 
19,409; 
13,066 
21,378 
38,245 
30,175 
89,257; 
11,936 
24,536 
8,341, 
17,551 
40,653 
17,877 
25,862 
108.593 
40,780 
26,806 


6  69l 
8  46] 

51, 
83 
37 1 


6  14, 
9  19 

6  43' 

7  OOi 
6  08, 

6  33i 

7  45: 

6  62 

7  06l 
7  66 

10  24 
7  39 


26.9 

32.2 

21.6 

29.0 

26.7 

22.3 

29.5 

29.0 

32.1 

28.1 

21.8 

32.9 

30.1 

25.4 

27.7 

19.0 

22.6 

24.0 

26.3 

25.2 

23.8 

23.1 

>   •   •   •  • 

26.0 
21.0 
28.2 
27.1 
26.0 
23.1 
27.5 
26.1 
22.0 
22.1 
28.3 
31.9 
24.1 
21.1 
19. H 

30.5 
19.0 
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THE  REPORT  OF  THE  BUREAU  OF  INDUSTRIES.        N<x  88 


POPULATION,  ASSESSMENT  AND  TAXATION.— Omdtufod. 


Towns. 


Port  Arthur 

Port  Hope 

Prescott 

Preston 

Rainy  River  . . . 
Rat  Fortage. ... 

Renfrew 

Bidgetown 

St.  Maryfi. . .  ^  . 

Sandwich 

Sarnia 

Saolt  Ste.  Marie 

Seaforth 

Simcoe 

Smith's  Falls  . . 

Stayner    

Steelton 

Strathroy 

Sturgeon  Falls. 

Sudbury 

Theseaion 

Thornbury 

Thorold 

Tillsonburg 

Toronto  Junct. . 

Trenton 

Uxbridge 

Vankleek  Hill.. 

Walkerton 

Walkerville 

Wallaceburg — 

Waterloo 

Welland 

Whitby 

Wiarton 

Wingham 


Assessed 
Population. 


Cities, 


Belleville 

Brantford 

Chatham 

Guelph 

Hamilton 

Kinmton 

London 

Niagara  Falls  . . 

Ottawa 

St.  Catharines. . 

St.  Thomas 

Stratford 

Toronto 

Windsor 

Woociptock 


1904. 


6,178 
4,267 
2,899 
2,502 

614 
4,829 
3,256 
2,320 
3,456 
1,989 
9,023 
7,165 
2,177 
3.074 
5,200 
1,149 
1,709 
3,073 
2,128 
2,183 
1,197 

808 
2,097 
2,250 
7,671 
3,805 
1,569 
1,680 
2,988 
2,286 
3,059 
3,802 
1,757 
2,334 
2,620 
2,213 


8,387 
10,496 

9,587 
12,240 
57,561 
18,444 
41,742 

7,062 
63,234 
11,181 
12,037 
12,241 
226,365 
13,835 

9,424 


1903. 


t 


t 


4,487 
4,144 
2,971 
2,408 

4,584 
3,243 
2,270 
3,447 
1,636 
8,848 
8,015 
2,116 
3,004 
5,469 
1,144 


No.  of 
rate- 
payers 

1904. 


2,936 
1,875 
2,400 
1,055 
780 
2,050 
2,245 
6,941 
3,907 
1,617 
1,473 
3,006 
1,948 
3,050 
3,647 
1,679 
2,211 
2,450 
2,266 


9,000 
18,510 

9,222 
11,931 
54,761 
18,246 
40,104 


61,597 
10,676 
11,845 
11,460 
219,002 
13,411 
9,293 


Aflseflsed  Values. 


1904. 


1,251 

1,900 
921 
433 
319 

1,090 
820 
664 

1,111 
588 

2,432 

2,522 
742 
768 

1,399 
460 
862 
910 
330 
795 
208 
303 
794 
765 

3,134 

2,102 
562 
508 
620 
525 
920 

l,41l! 
648 
814 
625 
746 


3,500 
3,953 
3,263 
3,153 

12,484 
4,972 

12,196 
1,928 

13,500 
3,600 
4,152 
2  908 

70,739 
4,834 
2,360 


$ 

2,329,044 

1,558,020 
944,310 
806,430 
407,320 

1,638,770 

1,121,260 
601,105 

1,419,020 
631,026 

3,007,703 

4,676,121 
619,330 
952,420 

1,663,290 
223,850 
865,675 
970,626 

t  394,611 
562,650 
245,060 
240,920 
651,648 
771,650 

3,070,207 

1,239,966 
490,535 
479,615 
778,760 

2,439,007 
673,930 

1,581,360 
716,500 
812,407 
757,012 
671,392 


3,751,217 
8,093,590 
3,835,559 
4,069,320 

28,914,204 
7,8«i5,075 

18,598,846 
2,937,420 

32,333,725 
5,154,861 
4,809,985 
4,129,946 
144,109.234! 
5, 767, 850  j 
2,948,500 


1903. 


1,845,278 

1,602,825 

929,160 

751,080 


1,656,140 
1,001,645 

679,727 
1,303,660 

610,225 
3,020,605 
4,728,831 

618,550 

950,615 
1,611,205 

221,145 


Taxes  imposed  for  all 
purposes. 


943,459 

394,611 
516,740 
216,615 
234,635 
600,836 
784,  la*) 

2,582,140 

1,207,410 
491,890 
487,455 
876,160 

2,304,990 
684,145 

1,558,305 
659,429 
870,880 
647.350 
620,437 


3,895,000 
7.440,200 
3,765,789 
3,854,672 

27.847,758 
7,783,123 

18,168,588 

I 

29,386,635 
5,092,997 
6,154,988 
4,074,685 

140,893.969 
5,685,.S50 
2,882,750 


Total. 


1904. 


49,932 
36,189 
22-;889 
16.465 
10,885 
48,783 
22.867 
17,465 
30,075 
12,874 
88,748 
94,506 
15,075 
22,091 
37,510 

5,893 

20,415 

23,890 

1 12,803 

16,133 

6,547 

4,820 
17,110 
21,438 
77,075 
28,530 
14,156 

9,332 
20,067 
36,144 
20,530 
31,0f»0 
20,923 
22,593 
19,365 
15,228 


90,942 
179,807 
128,398 
101,155 
591,724 
155,301 
462,49^ 

75,556 
718,489 
118,1161 
136,587 
110,172 
3,248,452 
172,077 

75,580 


1903. 


$ 

43.602 
33,412 
23,444 
14,471 


46,117 
22,392 
17,406 
28,891 
11,944 
71,959 
99,735 
15,464 
23,811 
33,247 
5,596 

20,983 
12,803 
15,916 
5,890 
4,694 
16,873 
19,821 
70,972 
27,229 
12,385 
8,237 
20,493 
32,068 
19.688 
28,480 
20,959 
17,878 
16,338 
14,666 


90,303 
171,856 
113,162 

86,802 
652,607 
164,214 
450,613 

701,436 
114,912 
136,032 
106,429 
3,132,597 
155,719 
71,905 


Per 
Head 

1904. 


$c 
8  08 
8  48 
7  90 

6  58 
21  18 
10  10 

7  02 

7  53 

8  70 
6  47 

9  84 
13  20 

6  92 
7 
7 
5 


11 
7 


19 
20 
13 
95 
7 

6  02 

7  39 
5  47 
5  97 

8  16 

9  53 

10  05 

7  50 
902 

5  65 

6  72 
15  81 

6  71 

8  15 

11  91 

9  68 

7  39 
6  88 


10  84 
9  22 

13  39 
8  26 

10  28 
8  42 

11  08 

10  70 

11  36 

10  56 

11  35 
9001 

14  35 

12  44 
8  02 


Mills 
on 

S 

1904. 


21.4 
23.2 
24.2 
20.4 
26.7 
29.8 
20.4 
25.3 
21.2 
20.4 
28.6 
20.2 
24.3 
23.2 
22.6 
26.3 
23.6 
24.6 
32.4 
28.7 
26.7 
20.0 
26.3 
27.8 
25.1 
23.0 
28.9 
19.5 
25.8 
14.8 
30.5 
19.6 
29.2 
27.8 
25.6 
22.7 


24.2 
22.2 
33.5 
24.9 
20.6 

19.8 
24.9 

25.7 

22.2 
22.9 
28.4 
26.7 
22.5 
29.S 
25.6 


t  Incorporated  1904. 
II  Included  in  Towns 
Falls  So. ) 


t  Figures  for  1903,  as  the  return  for  1904  has  not  been  receiYed . 
previous  to  1904.     (See  town  of  Niagara  Falls  and  village  of  Niagara 


COMPARATIVE  TABLES 
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Receipts. 


Counties  and 
Districts. 


Algoma  : 
Townships. 

Towns 

Totals  : 
1903. 
1902. 
Brant : 
Townships . 

Town 

City 

County 

Totals  : 

1903. 

1902. 

Bruce : 

Townships. 

Villages  . . . 

Towns 

County .... 

Totals : 

1903. 

1902. 

Carleton : 

Townships. 

Villages  . . . 

City 

County 

Totals  : 
1903. 
1902. 
Dufferin  : 
Townships 
Villages  . . . 

Town 

County   . . . 
Totals  : 
1903. 
1902. 
Elgin : 
Townships 
Villages  . . . 

Town 

City 

County 

Totals, 
1903. 
1902. 
Essex  : 
Townships 
Villages . . . 

Towns 

City 

County  . . . 
Totals  ; 
1903. 
1902. 


^4 


O 


8 
I 


OQ 

o 

> 


10,498 
1,639 

12,137 
16,509 

14,403 

1,266 

347 

11,752 

27,767 
18,554 

16,896 

17.923 

7,769 

7,050 

49,638 
44,319 

12,731 

805 

69,554 

4,445 

87,536 
25,994 

5,583 
967 


321 

6,871 
5,799 

22,955 
798 

6,626 
31,055 

4,828 

66,262 
49,492 

20,803 

170 

8,80&| 

3,400 

10 

32,688 
33,707 


«  o 


$ 
58,569 
78,027 

136,596 
112,651 

71.336 

22,171 

169,773 


263,280 
253,693 

172,667 
46,701 
52,879 


272,247 
247,927 

124,689 

15,918 

771,140 


911,747 
922,830 

73,128 
12,404 
23,115 


108,647 
100,085 

167,998 
11,210 
25,206 

126,803 


331,217 
310,771 

197,495 

1,763 

99,721 

160,070 


459,049 
462,376 


QQ 
QQ 

O 


I 

1,574 
3,364 

4,928 
6,315 

227 

555 

4,939 

105 

5,826 
5,515 

1,697 
2,872 
2,341 
1,205 

8,115 
6,956 

1,406 

180 

32,371 

280 

34,237 
22,222 

80 
485 
900 
422 

1,887 
1,727 

1,242 
556 

458 


a 

Urn 


U^ 


o  9 

is  8) 


$ 

659 
2,572 

3,231 
3,968 

24 

736 

5,111 

279 

6,150 
5,972 

224 
1,872 
1,536 

171 


$ 

3,247 

3,247 
2,774 


8,763 
38,111 


46,874 
44,160 


134 
9,963 


3,803   10,087 
3,640   9,780 


534 

209 

16,763 

423 


17,929 
20,524 


304 
179 
129 

612 
951 

64 
166 
326 


3,63814,720 
146 


6,040 
6,353 

2,803 

192 

3,393 

3,848 

210 

10,446 
9,246 


15 ,276 
1,613 

47 

31 

1,205 

4,874 


5,657 
6,620 


4,218 
177,615 


181,733 
252,919 


2,155 


2,155 
2,094 


6,801 
25,100 


31,901 

27,388 


14,970 

42,468 


57,438 
61,872 


•d  CD 

si 

OD'd 


$ 

47 
6,100 

6,147 
4,136 

3,834 

346 

11,467 

182 

16,828 
16,160 

619 

1,099 

848 

61 

2,627 
2,920 


78,016 
998 

80,376 
110,721 

186 

33 

662 

291 

1,072 
1,412 

161 

60 


3,803 
181 

4,196 
8,693 

1,882 


201 
9,326 


11,409 
10,070 


9 

o 

•si 


$ 


669 


669 
60 

4,103 


32,178 


36,281 
63,761 

6,974 
6,197 
9,038 
8,000 

29,209 
41,760 


0)  vj  s 


I 

20,663 
62,089 

82,642 
78,126 

2,100 

19,725 

9,100 


o 


i-i 

1^  (D  ii 
pq 


1,269   9,483 
94 

61,700 


61,183 
3,192 

1,256 


3,424 
2,000 

6,679 
6,299 

691 


1,237 


1,928 
2,189 


100 
1,696 


1,696 
109,610 


30,926 

28,714 

14,684 
16,961 
66,540 
15,000 

113,085 
93,638 

13,505 

6,206 

339,817 

33,771 

393,299 
277,508 

15,416 

7,600 

11,011 

7,849 

41,876 
61,891 

77,042 

5,644 

37,693 

332,500 

30,000 

482,879 
318,710 

32,109 

560 

125,922 

200,119 

23,601 

382,301 
237,049 


$ 

1,450 


1,450 
15,487 

1,000 


1,000 


700 
5,000 


6,700 
7,775 

1,500 


30,000 


31,500 
32,225 

700 


700 


35,000 


36,000 
29,400 

7,437 

4,250 


11,687 
4,600 


1904 


BUREAU  OF  INDUSTRIES. 
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INTO  COUNTIES  AND  DISTRICTS  FOR  THE  YEARS  1902  AND  1903. 


Receipts. — Continu4d . 


u 
o 


o 


III 


I 


10,000 


21,031 


o 


ll 


si 


- '0«w 


S 


27,448 

27,448 
125,823 


45,286 
17,908 


63,193 
37,827 


32,747 
14,806 


47,553 
107,252 


22,500 
450,845 


473,345 
285,230 


925 
1,928 


1,928 
963 

111,651 


111,651 
19,996 


731 
4,463 


5,194 
5,524 


1,100 

3,300 

47,755 


52,155 
95,126 

7,273 

1,500 

49,460 

58,659 


116,892 
79,440 


ill 


20 


20 

12 


310 

65 


375 
361 


43 


43 
1,132 


177 


177 
1,509 


45 

40 
8 


48 
76 

3,302 

8 

709 


4,019 
734 


i 

5 


I 


1,121 
248 
191 


1,560 
1,410 


500 
45 


45 
59 


375 


375 
225 


59 


59 


S 

o 

I 


"^^ 

s 


I 

2,583 
5,985 

8,568 
6,931 

807 

239 

33,833 

20,874 

55,753 
36,171 

3,656 

6,324 

2,941 

47,181 

60,102 
54,817 

1,081 

337 

14,830 

43,792 

60,040 
53,301 

545 

292 

437 

16,104 

17,378 
20,669 

2,726 
197 
154 

1,219 
53,875 

58,  J  71 
62,799 

13,455 

2 

1,546 

8,544 

38,239 

61,786 
61,650 


5 


5 

o 


96,622 
190,461 

287,083 
372,782 

97,834 

99,394 

322,832 

33,192 

553,252 
510,778 

218,138 

138,121 

168,842 

78,668 

603,769 
633,226 

166,198 

60,644 

2,032,560 

83,709 

2,333,101 
2,029,706 

96,938 
22,816 
46,246 
27,116 

193,116 
197,480 

274,837 
20,114 
80,564 

622,830 
89,030 

1,087,375 
903,798 

397,767 

4,216 

310,341 

492,404 

62,060 

1,266,778 
1,085,770 


Disbursements. 


CD 

S    SB 
Q  m  oB 

iii 

< 


$ 

7,783 
10,786 

18,569 
16,829 

4,972 
2,131 
7,689 
2,061 

16,853 
14,155 

9,929 
2,342 
2,111 
3,846 

18,228 
18,116 

9,050 

1,328 

20,993 

3,707 

35,078 
32,683 

3,749 
516 
790 

1,531 

6,586 
6,860 

8,148 

931 

620 

7,127 

3,418 

20,244 
19,799 

13,252 

126 

5,311 

7,460 

3,477 

29,626 
26,366 


I 

4,822 

4,822 
5,244 


8,995 
51,517 


60,512 
49,746 


6,124 
12,108 


18,232 
14,109 


3,622 
212,817 


216,439 
158,457 


1,673 

3,085 


4,658 
3,310 


448 

9,380 

32,345 


42,173 
38,265 


20,974 
41,275 


62,249 
60,412 


QD 

8 


$ 

676 
34 

710 
348 

285 
196 
694 
200 

1,375 
5,065 

1,310 
134 

1,137 
462 

3,043 
2,580 

542 
592 

1,250 
655 


0)  B  c 


2,820 
1,648 

4,468 
6,133 

1,170 

914 

3,426 

1,976 

7,485 
9,804 

3,483 
2,473 
3,284 
3,041 

12,281 
11,092 

2,844 

736 

16,348 

3,335 


ll 


Of}  00 

■S'C  ^^ 


K 


% 

20,016 
15,009 

35,025 
66,327 

17,154 

1,663 

25,486 

85 


III 

Pi 

08    Q>    o 


$ 

7,36i 

7,361 
102,291 


26,156 
14,150 


44,288    40,306 
57,116    18,203 


31,569 

16,643 

16,464 

3,776 


6,096 
1,673 


67,442      6,769 
68,729i   19,979 

I 

23,798i 

4,629|   10,005 

178,1601   63,766 

6,628 


2,939  23,263  213,116    78,771 


5,621 

1,324 

4 

296 

92 

1,716 
936 

2,324 

402 

10 

2,542 
136 

5,414 
5,725 

1,978 


625 
829 
144 


26,077 

1,371 
630 
717 

877 

3,596 
3,541 

3,981 

607 

741 

5,4G6 

2,618 

13,413 
12,466 

6,041 
123 
4,007 
5,220 
2,996 


169,092131,229 


14,992 
6,715 
1,217 
1,569 


3,576  17,386 
7,676114,678 


23,493 
22,266 

44,987 
4,318 
2,783 

35,111 
7,633 

94,832 
79,365 

42,938 

674 

44,667 

84,922 

1,947 

175, 148 
136,468 


1,333 


17,682 
972 


18,654 
30,048 


29,950 
4,483 


34,43- 

16,71- 
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CountieB  and 
DiBtricts. 


Iji: 


-J} 


Aljgoma  : 
Townehipe 

Towns 

>       Totals : 

:_    1903. 
'"'^'        1902. 
Brant : 
Townships 

Town 

nCity 

County 

r^_  Totals  : 

1903. 

'•WW        1902. 

Bruce : 

Townships 

Villages . . . 

Towns 

County . . . . 
Totals  : 
1903. 
1902. 
Carieton  : 
Townships 
Villages  . . . 

City 

County 

Totals  : 

1903. 

1902. 

Dufferin  : 

Townships 

Villages  . . . 

Town 

County.... 
Totals: 
1903. 
1902. 
Elgin: 
Townships 
Villages  . . . 

Town 

City 

County 

Totals  : 
1903. 
1902. 
Essex: 
Townships 
Villages  . . 

Towns 

City 

County . . . . 
Totals  : 
1903. 
1902. 


Disbursements. — CanHnued, 


si 

a* 

•SO 


$ 

175 
20,253 

20,428 
5,041 

331 


1 


I 


15,500 
230 

16,061 
20,532 

718 

300 

3,100 


4,118 
^,779 

1,000 

243 

66,027 

2,516 

69,786 
64,975 


49 


49 
486 


26,454 


$ 

.   566 
247 

813 
2,682 

484 

169 

4,340 


4,993 

4,771 

1,925 

081 

1,367 


4,273 
3,846 

1,036 

1,136 

11,106 


13,278 
35,758 

429 
56 
22 


507 
682 

1,033 

200 

1,582 

2,565 


26,454 
2,501 

21 
310 
123 
214 


668 
3,976 


5,380 

2,478 

6,458 

43 

2,251 

3,620 


12,  372 
4,532 


O   fl   2 
OQ 


I 

a  c 

CD   OB 

-So 


8 

a. 


440 
240 

680 

782 

2,396 

450 

6.790 

1,117 

10,753 
13,815 

672 

145 

690 

5,813 

7,220 
4,724 

513 

25 

36,272 

1,960 

38,760 
12,626 

248 

75 

289 

398 

1.010 
395 

413 

80 

21 

3,468 

5,758 

9,749 
9,571 

2,128 


1,067 
2,867 
6,190 

12,252 
13,680 


3,095 

3,005 
1,956 


621 

7,900 

10,146 

18,667 
16,916 


874 
1,479 
9,617 

11,970 
10,797 


500 
62,764 
22,177 

85,450 
77,982 


332 

750 
5,944 

7,028 
6,771 


76 

428 

5,616 

11,376 

17,496 
15,066 


6 

4,059 

9,376 

11,547 

24,988 
23,151 


o  £  fc 
O 


$ 


11,657 
1,113 


12,770 
12,719 

31,016 
2,850 
2,324 


36,790 
37,757 

23,916 
2,193 


26,109 
22,629 

13,893 

1,005 

840 


15,738 
13,694 

34,549 
784 
900 


aJ 


36,233 
33,432 

19,054 

78 

3,046 


22,178 
24,952 


% 

27,385 
20,513 

47,898 
53,753 

34,188 
7,409 

41,666 
3,450 

86,712 
79,543 

79,316 
20,205 
14,734 
14,876 

129,130 
120,245 

65,508 

7,489 

183,314 

7,133 

253,444 
257,014 

35,010 
5,308 
8,100 
5,237 

53,655 
49,059 

48,083 
,  3,474 
5,276 
74,722 
12,960 

144,514 
114,215 

68,650 

668 

32,651 

43,616 

8,969 

154,454 
124,947 


CD 

M 

O 


C5 


I 


53 

723 


a 


60 


9 


•r4    OB 


QQ 


723 
404 

6,193 


6,193 
1,180 

12,265 


12,265 
6,034 

624 


624 

828 

14,744 


14,744 
5,112 

80,115 


80,ll6 
24,926 


$ 

798 
6.607 

6,305 
6,741 


32,234 


32,284 
38,401 

340 
22,941 
10,709 


33,990 
26,244 

40 

431 

130,765 

2,947 

134,173 
78,424 


4,629 
2,198 

6.827 
5,846 

1,643 


6,549 


u 
J3 


$ 

312 


312 

808 

4,171 
350 

14,284 


18,805 
17,370 

4,121 

295 

35,114 

4,000 

43,530 

35,182 

2,335 
3,949 
46,200 


52,484 
30,101 


60 


60 
23 


113 
9,378 


8,192 
8,666 


20,664 


20,664 
42,848 


9,491 
1,237 

7,077 
18,089 


25,166 
2,264 


BUREAU  OF  INDUSTRIES. 


INTO  COUNTIES  AND  DISTRICTS  FOR  THE  YEARS  1902  AND  190S. 


Disbu  rHemeDts. — Continutd. 


Amete,  December  31. 


v. 

l-ol 

t 
],014 

18,255 
58,429 

76,684 

61,601 

664 

664 
650 

1.014 

780 

::;::■ 

1,477 
450 
439 

B74 

1.251 
4,178 
5,653 
1,266 

12.347 
13,546 

1,826 
23.925 
23.061 

2.192 

974 

554 

48,811 
42,838 

3.S61 
600 

207 

616 

1.244 

4.984 

5,830 

786 

13,546 
23,524 
29,686 
15,000 

81.766 
109,7W 

4,6G» 

3,475 

616 
603 

12,844 

19,001 

l,fi73 
400 

3,102 

1,766 

2,298 
238,608 

11,690 
3,091 

428,412 
24,063 

2,407 
2,216 

3,102 
3,104 

242,572 
53,470 

467,266 
430.515 

1,335 
170 
166 

1,402 

665 

1.817 
2.666 

16.957 
2,600 

13,849 
7,849 

41,265 

50,174 

1.671 
1,87B 

1.402 
1,382 

5,148 

8,233 

1,788 

1-0 

1,021 

1,7«B 

7,115 

1,661 
512 
7,310 
28,567 
3,247 

.■i9,287 
39.172 

79,139 

4,654 
26,643 
330,500 

4,718 
3,964 

7,115 

8,076 

463,036 
331,366 

1.3t5 

35,912 

5,025 

28.745 

271 

111,187 

167,175 

16,167 

2,374 
1,899 

19,334 
21,561 
2,018 

6,588 
6.705 

35,912 
i2,U6 

47,938 
129,049 

332.646 

246,4281 

ii| 


1,651  . 
28,301  . 


1,303 

642 
19,429 


46,574 
2,837 


1,373|., 
l,728l., 
5,066| 


5,137  . 
31,310 

2,046  . 


$ 

11,432 

2,313 


196,207 
120,654 
100,206 

72,000 


167.454 

49,072 

1,976,«29 

83.709  . 


93,875 
22,611 
46,246  . 


190,609 

257,655 
17,804 
80,564  . 

613,056 
73,742 


335,213 

3,912 

303,258 

491.269 


69,20 
63,319 


2,611  . 

40 
2,462 


8,072 
26,946 
24,502 


8,586 
811 

'  i<»',933 
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THE   REPORT  OF  THE 


No.  28 


FINANCIAL  STATEMENT  OF  ONTARIO  MUNICIPALITIES  GROUPED 


Assets,  December  31. — Continued. 


Counties   and 
Districts. 


I 

a 

U 

M 

O 


w 

qq'S 

o  57 

00  "^ 

>  08 


09  S;::: 


fe: 


$ 

451 
253,673 


163,002 
168,734 

9,006 
47,624 
67,320 


123,950 
80,800 

40,826 

4,449 

16,527 


Algoma : 

Townships 

Towns 

Totals  : 

1903 

1902 

Brant: 

Townships 

Town 

City 

County 

Totals  : 

1903 

1902 

Bruce  : 

Townships 

Villages 

Towns 

County 

Totals  : 

1903 

1902 

Carleton  : 

Townships 

Villages 

City 

County 

Totals  : 

1903 

1902 

Dufferin  : 

Townships 

Villages 

Town 

County 

Totals  : 

1903 

1902 

Elgin  : 
Townships  .... 

Villages 

Town 

City 

County 

Totals  : 

1903 

1902 

Essex  : 

Townships 

Villages 

Towns 

City I     18,294 

County I 

Totals  :  ' 

1903 25,371 


27^575 


254,024        -27,575 
254.381  27,347 


75,71K 
87,284 


103,076 
347,540 


460,616! 
420,693' 


42,000 
135,386 


177,385 
169,029 


99,649 
2,100,000 


61,802 
177,432 


831 


83 
23 


9,378 


2,199,649 
2,173,047 


17,200 
50,312 


67,512 
68,132 


175 

82,840 

152,000 


9,378 
1,237 

7,077 


235,015 
217,215 


179,431 
302,000 


481,431 


1902 2,4101   475,481 


u 

K 
S 

O 


$ 

10,200 
40,025 

50,225 
42,410 

7,150 

53.000 

332,926 

106,000 

499,076 
555,466 

13,787 
62,481 
80,795 
80,000 

237,063 
229,565 

20,710 

16,343 

686,000 

185,000 

908,053 
901,480 

3,200 
12,728 
22,900 
40,000 

78,828 
78,226 

7,675 

13,086 

16,210 

164,463 

175,000 

376,324 
338,515 

18,025 
800 

49,928 
110,500 
111,000 

290,253 
265,915 


Liabilities, 


$ 

22,539 
8,463 

31,002 
29,079 

11.828 

2,450 

215,468 


229,746 
232,320 

23,331 

22,940 

18,898 

8,054 

73,223 

68,458 

13,189 

2,995 

1,011,314 

23,457 

1,050,955 
1,185,409 

6,439 

4,853 

713 

5,307 

17,312 
15,021 

35,943 
267 


118.019 

162,045 

29,113 

397,569 
307,391 


$ 
106,301 
432,672 

538,973 
479,4741 

109,297! 
182,069' 
1,249,781 
117,700 

1,658,847 
1,662,414 

97,006 
227,035 
340,474 

94,722 

759,237 
691,167 

149,555 

146,535 

6,127,002 

235,355 

6,658,447 
6,664,102 

18,115 
35,155 
91,277 
67,255 

201,802 
212,385 

109,280 
20,952 
100,050 
488,763 
217,431 

936,476 
909.419 

359,092 
1,546 
397,342 
822,083 
140,113 


1,720,176 


a 

o 

O 


1,502 


773 


2,275 
3,924 

21,531 
2,058 


23,589 

21,278 

605 


1,050 


1,665 
3,044 

13,807 
360 


/ 

14,167 
18,654 

21,393 

96 

2,226 


23,715 


1,474,527'     17,077 


II 


$ 

25.430 

15,826 

41,256 
20,707 

1,122 


1,122 
318 

4,541 
1,858 
4.582 


10,981 
5,620 

20,146 
4,244 


24,390 
25,969 

8d4 


2,762 
1,200 

4,846 
6,174 

2,223 
1,241 


3,464 
1,120 

36,016 


10,573 

i.iii 

47,700 
50,411 


1904 
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INTO  (X)UNTIES  AND  DISTRICTS  FOR  THE  YEARS  1902- AND  1903. 


Liabilities,  December  31. — Concluded. 


o  a> 

r 


hi 
0 


2,400 


2,400 
3,000 

18,352 


18,352 
19,006 


370,000 


370,000 
370,000 

1,423 

'  27,264 


28,687 
29,275 

34,740 
5,327 


40,067 
41,816 

14,691 


9,741 


24,432 
29,741 


I 

23,741 
11,187 

34,928 
34,492 

16,366 

3,700 

70,997 


91,063 
92,429 

22,792 
27,224 
16,022 


66,038 
65,006 

11,345 

9,973 

357,900 


379,218 
350,126 

6,052 
7,857 
2,129 


16,038 
17,009 

22,895 

1,625 

3,350 

107,116 


134,986 
104,704 

13,159 


22,895 
94,636 


130,690 
124,591 


•g-s 

Q 


$ 


$ 


14,597 

14,597 
14,866 


2,999| 


65,750 
339,000 


2,999 
1,910 

12,749 


12,749 
13,365 

28,231 


44,294 
100,811 


145,105 
114,673 


79,066 
1,427,250 


28,231 
31,333 

5,096 


1,506,316 
1,605,335 


12,849 
38,081 


5,096 
6,498 

29,937 


50,930 
52,7bi 


40,426 
116,022 


29,937 
35,124 

284,748 


156,448 
159,426 


284,748 
209,009 


125,609 
116,541 


242,150 
207,243 


$ 


12,694 

12,694 
12,895 


13,982 


404,750   13,982 
375,399 


7,807 


7,807 
8,260 


17,903 


17,903 
19,828 


28,979 
15,000 


43,979 
31,178 


t 


1^ 


$ 

1,000 
533,063 

534,063 
506,809 

1,535 

26,194 

748,451 

4,951 

781,131 
775,081 

5,500 

118,842 

178,396 

16,362 

319,100 
313,626 

16,241 

38,317 

3,827,953 

60,000 

3,942,511 
3,612,719 

3,903 

9,468 

52,729 

12,000 


GD 


B  B 


a 


t 

12,516 
62,533 

75,049 
69,620 


9,100 


9,100 
27,261 

6,530 
14,264 
40,350 


61,153 
29,434 

11,301 

9,300 

301,002 

15,709 

337,312 
410,973 

1,107 

5,060 

11 


78,100   6,178 


75,665 


6.168 

20,241 

492,187 

37,650 

556,246 
537,226 

17,188 

1,500 

176,301 

475,531 

43,167 

713,687 
687,132 


4,782 

28,612 
2,336 
13,250 
48,027 
23,000 

115,225 
97,041 

27,969 

568 

67,417 

107,134 

23,601 

226,689 
169,073 


to 

c 


501 


501 
261 

800 


800 
526 


4,076 
2,?14 


6,690 
7,111 


175 


175 

175 


711 

2,704 


P 

S 


9 


% 

5,174 
25,818 

30,992 
20,263 

4,826 

'  4,736 


9,562 
8,457 

4,927 

286 

2,559 

2,284 

10,056 
7,709 

3,855 

1,248 

146,946 


152,049 
155,207 

875 
2,584 

839 
1,080 

5,378 
5,763 

5,388 

303 

1,226 


2,704 
1,854 


6,905 

13,822 
32,170 

67,824 

14 

3,965 

.1,705 

;  1,793 

.75,301 

34,822 


a.' 

0/ 


08 


O 


$ 

68,362 
675,718 

744,080 
679,913 

30,048 

109,62& 

1,172,284 

4,951 

1,316,909 
1,284,380 

76,902 
210,844 
358,914 

18,646 

660,306 
587,724 

112,650 

144,381 

6,431,051 

75,701> 

6,763,791 
6,583114 

19,941^ 

37,818 

124,865 

14,280 

196,908 
201,652 

140,306 
17,360 
96,396 

763,352 
67,555 

1,084,969 
1,048,463 

482,988 

2,178 

447,706 

810,547 

69,672 

1,813,091 
1,560,277 
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Counties  and 
Districts. 


Frontenac  : 
Townships 
Villages  . . . 

City 

County  — 

Totals  : 

1903. 

1902. 

<3rey  : 

Townships 

Villages  . . . 

Towns  . . . . 

County 

Totals  : 
1903. 
1902. 
Haldimand  : 
Townships 
Villages  . . . 

Town 

^County 

Totals  : 
1903. 
1902. 
Ualiburton  : 
Townships 
County   . . . 
Totals  : 
1003. 
1902. 
Halton  : 
Townships 
Villages  . . . 

Towns 

County  . , . 
Totals  : 
1903. 
1902. 
Hastings : 
Townships 
Villap^es . . . 

Towns 

City 

County 

Totals : 
1903. 
1902. 
Huron : 
Townships 
Villages  . . . 

Towns 

County  . . . 
Totals : 
1903. 
1902. 


Receipts. 


$ 

13,903 

720 

14,646 

4,347 

33,616 
20,207 

18,856 

3,027 

26,729 


§ 


•3  8 


94,937 

4,585 

159,599 


259,121 
248, 32f) 

207,058 

14,854 

147,354 


47,612 
66,985 

7,054 
1,808 


4,352 

13,214 
5,094 

2,784 
1,186 

3,970 
3,643 

7,152 

1,389 

11,855 

3,623 

24,019 
17,451 

5,803 

1,102 

3,493 

42 

2 

10,442 
8,738 

29,004 
9,114 

19,437 
1,380 

58,935 
50,231 


369,266 
281,544 

68,275 
12,397 
22,087 


102,759 
91,918 

20,525 


20,525 
21,117 

61,047 
19,253 
17,574 


97,874 
85,360 

129,749 
18,271 
54,478 
96,626 


299,124 
285,867 

199,828 
28,195 
77,617 


305,640 
284,884 


8 


$ 

770 

72 

8,241 

145 

9,228 
9,360 

1,140 

1,056 

2,116 

892 

5,204 
4,319 

596 
851 
504 
150 

2,101 
2,153 

133 
14 

147 

134 

264 
682 

458 
185 

1,589 
1,701 

1,000 
1,298 
2,493 
3,828 
537 

9,156 
9,229 

1,141 
1,339 
3,062 
1,086 

6,628 
6,667 


I 

a 
oir« 


$ 

126 


4,844 
2,724 

7,693 
7,951 

200 

46 

4,435 

128 

4,809 
3,915 

53 
149 
532 

52 

786 
376 

110 
137 

247 
272 


Ill 


4,874 
5,266 

197 
1,036 
2,607 

74 

3,914 
2,734 


34,159 


34,159 
35,554 


2,338 
31,437 


33,775 
13,230 


1,495 


1,495 
1,483 


SI 


4» 

73 


O)  .1.4 


184 


4,531 
836 


4,901 
19,631 


5,024 
106 

5,314 
6,154 

422 


a 
o 

a  . 

o  o 


I 


a 
o  *^ 

u 

a 


610 


6.418 
990 

7,830 
8,962 

601 

6 

184 

15 

806 
786 

8 
14 

22 
64 

6,514 

165 

449 

26 

7,164 
6,575 

17 
17 

573 
2,712 

283 

3,602 
4,253 

2,590 

706 

3,571 

1,419 


11,353 
13,207 


15,966 


16,576 
3,919 

1,781 


40,240 
1,359 

43,380 
20,558 

696 

"808 


1,504 
2,129 


109 

5,836 
1,051 
1,425 


8,312 
9.233 


$ 

4,246 


50.000 
32,021 

86,267 
71.424 

24,138 

8,298 
157,038 


189,474 
67,297 

4,878 
34,601 


^  s  ^ 

^  9  m 

^  9>  7i 


550 


550 


3,181 


3,181 
10,200 


400 


1,168 


1,568 
20,622 

20,709 
3,295 
7,025 
3,325 


1,200 
1,000 

2,200 
1,254 

8.076 
9,212 
3,000 
9.000 

29,288 
25,154 

9,045 

3,341 

89,063 

68,424 

43,863 

213,736 
206,479 

18,080 

8>377 

108,692 

26,000 


225 


2,ua«) 

2.550 
2,500 


5,060 
4,321 

2,000 


8,286      84,354    161,1491    2,000 
9,290|   120,598'  212,117*    3,850 


BUREAU  OF  INDUSTRIES. 


INTO  COUNTTES  AND  DI8TEICT8  FOR  THE  YEAR  1902  AND  1903. 


§2| 


Beceipla. — ConUnued. 


Disbunements. 


P5 
t 

600 

'  ii',3i8 . 


1,867 
2,213 


80,084 
611,211 11 


30,192 
516.640 
66,292 


68.802 
29,094 
25,374 


31,599 
1,317 


1,164 

1,296 
1,H66 

7,933 
6,934 

2,529 


2,110 
3,208 
53,715 


157,887 
204,220 
98,712 


611,216 
6  3,067 
I  6,527 
6    4,026 


$ 

Is, 

33,780 

873 
310 

33,780 
33,392 

1,864 
1,712 

4,354 
12,130 

4,011 

193 
1,514 

16,484 
11,603 

5,718 
4,161 

362 

4,184 

111 
114 
91 

4.646 
3,666 

316 
324 

14 

14 

66 

'.' '  4,363 
2,174 

259 
189 
337 

6,637 
6,681 

786 
312 

8,25! 
26,622 

177 
821 
6f0 
512 
18 

36,219 
34,649 

2,068 
1,190 

3^596 
20,645 

162 

187 

1,146 

136 

24,240 
17,680 

1,630 
i;749 

1,546 
n  ,472 


9 

13,269 

'561 
29,169 
4,638 

47.537 
30,731 

49,036 
4.528 

30,279 
1,111 

84,954 
61,780 

11,238 

6,704 

4,266 

455 

22,662 

3,100 
424 

3.624 

3,360 

15,459 
6,671 
2,675 
5,158 

2f,963 

18,750 

16,113 
4,256 
9,502 
9,205 

20,855 

58,931 
54,769 

56,714 

5,641 
12,879 
18,582 

93,816 
66,912 

"'4,m 

4,337 
15,617 

"727 
100,790 

101 ,617 
23,106 

■■«84 
265 

»«9 

60 

60 
1,001 

"•iw 

405 
2,437 

■  35',i58 

36,168 
7,404 
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Counties  and 
Districts. 


Frontenac : 
Townships. 
Villages  . . . 

City 

County 

Totals . . . 

1903. 

1902. 

Grey : 

Townships. 

Villages 

Towns 

County 

Totals . . . 

1903. 

1902. 

Haldimand : 

Townships . 

Villages 

Towns 

County 

Totals.  .. 

1903. 

1902. 

Haliburton : 

Townships. 

County 

Totals . . . 

1903. 

1902. 

Halton  : 

Townships. 

Villages 

Towns 

County 

Totals . . . 

1903. 

1902. 

Hastings: 

Townships 

Villages  . . . 

Towns 

City  

County  — 

Totals: 

1903, 

1902. 

Huron: 

Townships 

Villages  . . . 

Towns 

County  — 
Totals: 
1903. 
1902. 


o 


s> 


$ 


13 


115 


128 


323 


2,310 
13,357 

15,990 
3,781 

137 


340 
889 

1,366 
5,408 

197 


197 
563 

250 


250 
370 

291 

75 

1,444 


1,810 
3,212 

350 


263 
5,566 

6,179 
1,795 


o 


$ 

1,854 

382 

1,774 


4,010 
1,619 

2,202 

127 

2,230 


4,559 
3,095 

412 
40 
91 


543 
941 

292 


292 

68 

475 

139 

45 


659 
2,685 

1,552 
451 

1,924 
330 


4,257 
2,666 

564 
282 
158 


954 
1,836 


Disbursements. — Continu€d. 


00 


g  s  S 


$ 

1,040 

•  «  •  •  « 

3,672 
2,575 

7,287 
6,034 

2,944 

94 

1,508 

1,275 

5,821 
5,947 

1,689 

91 

766 

75 

2,621 
2,172 

382 
22 

404 
216 

1,544 

310 

25 


1,879 
2,251 

2,827 

639 

1,103 

1,806 

240 

6,615 
7,240 

445 
190 
321 


956 
6,421 


$ 


83 

15,548 
14,808 

30,439 
28,045 


49 

6,609 

13,352 

20,010 
15,518 


111 

492 
7,946 

8,549 
8,216 


878 

878 
949 


55 

882| 
5,618' 

6,555 
6,169 


288 

2,oa5 

8,204 
16,365 

26,862 
26,246 


296 
1,906 
8,145 

10,347 
11,546 


OD 


28,988 
325 


SsgS 

9 


29,313 
29,932 

33,556 

788 
7,901 


42,245 
28,599 

19,735 
854 
800 


21,389 
19,249 

1,997 


1,997 
3,273 

14,409 

1,223 

991 


16,623 
10,884 

37,215 
2,163 
1,850 


41,228 
42,973 

34,346 
1,243 
1,670 


37,259 
36,388 


$ 

42,731 
1,772 

37,484 
6,818 

88,805 
87,209 

98,444 

3,243 

29,826 

14,872 

146,385 
142,658 

31,297 
5,194 
3,185 
9,433 

49,109 
50,219 

10,656 
3,996 

14,652 
14,088 

27,023 
7,661 
2,875 
5,833 

42,892 
36,877 

63,823 
10,072 
15,270 
17,107 
12,276 

118,548 
110,662 

81,440 

7,766 

23,103 

15,512 

127,821 
124,843 


-a 

o 


08 

Q 


$ 

174 


s 

a  Q 

III 


M 

q5 


«-§ 


1,255 


1,255 
1,006 

1,347 


1,347 
312 


16,484 


16,484 
10,623 


23,767 


174      23,767 
10,430 


2,182 


58,046 
1,000 

61,228 
23,247 


403 


403 
1,178 

45 


45 
50 


729 
250 


979 
4,019 


93 
13,996 


14,089 
16,412 

5,412 

5,414 

16,020 

7,0fe 


5 

c 

X 

O 
c  ® 


$ 

157 


2,281 


2,438 
297 


7,000 


7,007 
28 

768 
8,000 


8,768 
544 


6,184 


900 


7.084 
12,04S 


1,383 


75,106 


1,3S3 
2,086 

20,715 

5,000 

35,330 


33,912  61 ,045 


22.971 


1904 
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INTO  COUNTIES  AND  DISTRICTS  POR  THE  YEARS  1902  AND  1903. 


Disbursements. — Contimied. 


5 


•T3  w 


& 


2 


$ 

432 


3,200 


3,632 
3,615 

2,200 

385 

2,558 


5,143 
4,359 

300 
326 


626 
610 

644 


644 
837 

400 

1,000 

74 


1,474 
1,250 

2,057 

1,126 

684 


3,867 
3,750 

3,143 
247 


3,390 
2,922 


1 


I 


IS 

a 


as 

r— •  ^^ 
<1 


267 


553 


553 
483 


6,650 


5,650 
6,185 


21,649 
24,100 

46,016 
30,718 

543 
1,660 
7,702 


9,905 
7,493 


CO  J3 

4)  ^  (D 

C  ^  9^ 

o  ^  « 

^  o  ® 


$ 

4,523 

213 

50,000 

10,000 

64,736 
69,590 

23,374 

5,816 

122,032 


1,193 
1,729 


2,922 
3,207 


1,401 
2,036 


151,222 

106,801 

2,809 

29,752 

8,396 


3,437 
3,120 

1,254 

850 

2,015 


4,119 
21,642 

183 
3,434 
6,536 


10,162 
6,564 


41,017 
21,622 

1,554 
1,000 

2,564 
3,087 

8,076 

10,095 

8,125 

9,000 

36,296 
20,284 

8,302 

2,866 

92,833 

85,122 

33,064 

222,177 
207,193 

18,258 

16,885 

80,323 

6,000 

120,466 
293,692 


CD 

O  S  a 

d  02  C 

§85 
III 


I 


366 


46,243 
9,606 

56,205 
48,775 

2,892 

2,360 

40,439 

800 

46,491 


0  S 


2  2 


3,224 
3,065 

•  306 
18 

324 

460 

430 
4,336 
3,966 

182 

8,914 
84327 

2,308 

1,498 

11,202 

31,113 

1,646 

47,767 
48,507 

4,164 

6.449 

19,807 

3,208 

32,628 
31,655 


$ 


173 
630 


703 


36,3391   139 


287 

955 

1,805 

177 


349 


349 


16 


16 


241 


241 
55 


7,650 
27,932 

1,960 

530 

20,753 

2,772 

26,015 
62,096 

1,009 
383 
164 
493 

2,049 
2,743 

711 

887 

1,698 
1,237 

1,062 
552 
831 

1,175 

3,620 
3,267 

586 

332 

2,510 

1,333 

8,589 

13,349 
17,400 

6,862 
3,030 
2,979 
1,681 

14,562 
59,995 


Assets,  December  31. 


$ 
103,863 

4,038 

295,021 

79,973 

482,896 
454,503 

242,116 
27,068 

467,233 
56,292 

792,709 
575,919 

76,071 
56,864 
29,094 
23,039 

185,068 
147,358 

23,207 
8,294 

81,501 
32,362 

80,436 
40,296 
28,159, 
29,360! 

178,250 
149,392 

146,966 

28,593 

166,223 

204,220 

98,708 

633,710 
634,676 

269,202 
61,152 

267,886 
72,978 

671,218 
816,306 


$ 

13,177 

1,342 

13,686 

111 

28,316 
33,616 

19,569 
3,124 

48,407 


71,090 
47,612 

6,537 
1,938 

"  2, 335 

10,810 
13,214 

2,923 
481 

3,404 
3,970 

8,693 

1,833 

18,855 

3,214 

32,595 
24,019 

7,937 

162 

2,664 


10,767 
10,442 

31,594 
7,214 

15,606 
6,797 

61,210 
*  58,935 


§ 


08 


$ 

30,177 

1,255 

59,462 


a  a  9 

0 


(J)  o 


QQ 


62,160 


90,894 
92,726 

20,835 

892 

54,197 


76,924 
105,807 

1,910 

871 

1,540 


4,321 
10,196 

12,965 


62,160 
68,078 

12,171 


114,491 

8,458 

135,120 
115,448 

4,640 

i",558 


12,965 
13,449 

4,626 
2,149 
3,662 


6,198 
5,795 

215 


10,437 
15,880 

68,835 
12,870 
16,961 1 
65,381 


215 
170 

54,497 

5,«99 

19,103 


78,999 
24,699 


8,948 
90,253 


164,047 
167,295 

16,599 

911 

7,469 


24,969 
20,9781 


99,201 
85,512 

43,644 
19,733 
91,729 
33,613 

188,719 
136,134 
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THE  REPORT  OF  THE 


No.  28 


FINANCIAL  STATEMENT  OF  ONTARIO  MUNICIPALITIES  GROUPED 


Counties  and 
Districts. 


Frontenac  : 
Townships 
Villuges  . . . 

City 

County  . . . 

Totals  : 

1903. 

1902. 

Grey  : 

Townships. 

Villages    . . 

Towns 

County 

Totals : 

1903. 

1902. 

Haldimand  : 

Townships. 

Villages  . . . 

Town 

County   . . . 

Totals  : 

1903. 

1902. 

Haliburton  : 

Townships. 

County 

Totals  : 

1903. 

1902. 

Halton  : 

Townships. 

Villages  . . . 

Towns 

County 

Totals , 

1903. 

1902. 

Hastings: 

Townships 

Villages  . . . 

Towns 

City 

County  . . . 
Totals: 
1903. 
1902. 
Huron: 
Townships 
Villages  . . 

Towns 

County 

Totals: 
1903. 
1902. 


Assets,  December  31. — Continued, 


■s|| 


I 

8,447 


24,182 
2,000 

29,629 
24,082 

3,658 


53,000 
31,704 

88,3(S2 
83,254 

6,088 
8,000 
7,792 


21,880 
14,616 


66,292 

11,500 

3,290 


81,082 
135,631 

252 

5,000 


08   Q>   O, 


^ 


$ 


288,633 


288,633 
348,801 


32,500 
235,591 


268,091 
190,717 


684 
15,000 


15,684 
15,000 


51,300 
24,900 


76,200 
76,850 


57,656 


62,908 
62,693 

16,531 

10,200 

114,314 


141,045 
134,027 


59,000 
193,111 


252,111 
252,111 


3,425 

166,446 


169,871 
138,577 


K 
S 


$ 

12,362 

3,109 

278,691 

117,000 

411,162 
411,180 

13,456 

3,678 

118  910 

87,638 

223,682 
229,370 

6,782 
14,560 
13,750 
40,000 

75,082 
74,740 

3,755 


3,755 
3,761 

5,725 
36,350 
29,520 
45,000 

116,595 
115,505 

13.S37 
it,(>00 
126,747 
93,542 
63,722 

311,848 
309,088 

12,814 
30,050 
85,480 
77,000 

205,344 
204,505 


I 


UabilitieB. 


$ 

1,182 


24,400 
34,505 

60  087 
59,774 

25,504 

11,035 

50,182 

6,866 

93,587 
65,388 

1,686 
41 

616 

7,079 

9,322 
3,689 

4,896 
1,008 

5,904 
5,910 

5,325 

3,547 

9,011 

985 

18,868 
2:i,794 

13,574 

122 

1,069 

93,482 

42,074 

160,B21 
148,122 

25,488 
19,557 
30,201 
27,993 

103,239 
86,330 


5 


$ 

60,345 

5,706 

751,214 

153,616 

970,881 
1,028,257 

95,183 

51,229 

674,778 

134,666 

955,856 
837,596 

27,543 
26,084 
40,256 
49,414 

143,297 
137,250 

24,754 
1,489 

26,243 
27,260 

145,158 

112,078 

108,341 

49,199 

414,776 
416,378 

104,435 
32,154 
215,389 
593,425 
105,800 

1,051,203 
1,035,263 

146,670 

91,090 

511,234 

145,403 

894,397 
778,486 


6 


I 

26,896 
575 


27,471 
25,996 

2,702 
161 


2,863 
4,420 


257 

'"3^450 

257 
1,060 

3,450 
3,086 

9,036 
'20 

1,060 
277 


350 
500 


850 
3,564 

27,471 
3,071 
3,239 


33,781 
26,461 

21,126 

185 

2,362 


23,673 
18,236 


U 

i 


3,718 

915 

3,581 


8,214 
6,287 

5,668 

839 

20,26^ 

35 

26,804 
28,352 


9,05d 
9,396 

1,658 

4^586 


6,244 
7,854 

15,241 
1,662 


2,000 

18,903 
23,300 

1,527 
3,783 
1,800 


7,110 
6,79& 
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INTO  COUNTIES  AND  DISTRICTS  FOR  THE  YEARS  1902  AND  1908. 


Liabilities,  December  31. — Concluded, 


II 


r 


$ 

1,666 


60,430 
92,900 

163,330 

178,729 

10,500 


143,414 


153,914 
155.470 


4,000 


54.300 


4,000 
4,500 


55,966 
59,048 

24,899 

3,384 

37,206 


$ 


65,489 
67,451 

1,500 
2,786 


4,286 
4,912 

3,373 


8,964 


8,964 
7,828 


3,373 
4,017 

1,600 

12,300 

1,926 


251,050 


251,050 
257,000 


tub 


24,091 
153,162 


177,243 
178,606 


7,311 


39,100 
15,414 


II 


2,265 


603,548 


$ 

131 


50,500 
32,021 


605,813   82,652 


4,287 
71,000 


75,287 
4,476 


10,500 


608,662 

4,875 

18,909 

420,707 

20,000 

464,491 
446,018 


9,191 
33,719 


42,910 
29,337 


25,618 
65,464 


62,121 

2,400 
3,198 

73,616 


79,214 

42,797 

3,429 

10,500 

3,380 


CD  a 


$ 


i 

o 

d 


s 


181 
11,766 


17,309 
15,434 

700 


700 
1,054 


2,312 


11,931 
11,103 

415 


415 
415 


$ 

1,261 

94 

21,114 

62 

^,531 
27,320 

1,750 

1,474 

2,934 

170 

6,328 
10,384 

115 
1,085 
3,069 

988 

5,257 
239 

882 
639 

1,521 
1,646 

912 


2,796 


.-a 


& 


I 

35,937 

1,584 

1,044,523 

124,983 

1,207.027 
1,225,16S 

61,939 

56,34a 

934,041 

20,205 

1,072,528 
956,905 

5,459 

27,819 

43,618 

988 

77,884 
65,234 

15,051 
659 

15,710 
16,390 

4,170 
90,180 
90,686 


27,231 
22,584 


49,815 
23,106 

14,700 
6,204 
8,000 


28,904 
29,373 


15,826 
17,300 


64,514 
55,684 


10,500 


11,919 

14,092 

4,888 

8,500 


39,399 
38,216 

15,095 
12,125 
12,500 


68,015 


39,720 
41,110 


68,015 
54,928 


30,125 
192,000 


222.125 
222, 89J* 


79,258 


79,258 
79,311 


24,259 


24,259 
24,311 


91,082 

,  88,795 

2,700 

18,922 

147,216 

514.082 


682,919 
706,748 

560 

93,385 

406,628 

73,000 

573,473 
531,751 


2,312 
7,644 

5,898 

2,868 

10,890 

18,424 

43,863 

81,933 
89,998 

900 

730 

44,000 

20,000 

65,630 
23,845 


676 


37,340 


37,340 
37,344 

660 


660 
1,969 


3,708 
1,578 

3,804 

75 

13,029 

950 

4,196 

22,054 
21,774 

2,069 


6,845 
135 

9  049 
9,322 


185,036 
182,595 

94,264 

40,680 

231,970 

771,296 

50,059 

1,188,269 
1,189,846 

124,652 

116,412 

585,662 

93,135 

919,751 
819,952 
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No.  28 


FINANCIAL  STATEMENT  OF  ONTARIO  MUNICIPALITIES  GROUPED 


Receipts. 


Countiea  and 
Districts. 


B 
o 


a>  o 

Is 


§ 


o  o 

7    02 


1^ 


Kent: 

TownRhips 

Villages 

Towns 

City 

County 

Totals  : 

1903 

1902 

Lambton : 

Townships  

^Villages 

Towns 

County 

Totals: 

1903 

1902 

Lanark : 

Townships 

Villages 

Towns 

County 

Totals  : 

1903 

1902 

Leeds  <fc  Grenville : 

Townships.  •  {  (^" 
Villages  . . . .  {  Q  • 

Towns i^- 

United  Counties. . 
Totals : 

1903 

1902 

Lennox  and  Add.  : 

Townships 

Villages 

Town 

County 

Totals  : 

1903 

1902 

Lincoln  : 

Townships 

Villages 

Town 

City 

Countv 

Totals  : 

1903 

1902 


$ 
19,567 

1,280 
10,850 

2,376 
654 

34,727 
39,819 

21,891 
3,153 
1,353 

2,838 

29,235 
37,694 

9,299 

700 

23,515 

6,095 

39,609! 

23,695! 

I 

7,406 
4,249 
1,233 

821 
4,293, 
8,298' 

149 

26,449 
33,539 

2,804 

484 

1,855 

11,290 

16,433 
16,663 

4,629 
6,394 
550 
1,775 
1,849 

15,197 
12,292 


$       i       $ 

243,258i  l,109i 

13,570        719' 

63,902,  3,328 

151,770  3,705 

430 


472,500 
401,877 

215,465 


9,291 
8,527 

1,159 
27,969i  2,201 
120,0721  4,536 
!       184 


363,506'   8,080 
362,6631    7,365 


74,591 

4,615 

101,906 


181,112 
181,844 

110,008 

52,960 

5,718 

19,408 

127,074 
25,175 


340,343 
292,498 

80,661 

5,666 

30,895 


607 

170 

6,545 

378 


l,140i 
•197 


528 
809 


151 

31 

1,066 

241 

8,781 

5,301 

1,874 

1,273 

488 

48 

13,697 

8,231 

10,810 

8,689 

373 

55 

128 

46 

2,254 

703 

426 

143 

107,769 

76,785 

29,583 

13,658 

129,742 


117,222    3,181 
2,417 

321 
l,425i 

327 
3,279 

190 


947 

774 

188 
1,525 

911 

3,950 

60 


249,7681   5,542    6,634 
225,019^   7,476    5,352 


$ 

56,257 
15,517 
61,715^ 
166,959 
29,253 


5,119 

5,739|     30,074i 

I 

81 '      

287 

2,5a3      34,880 
87' 

2,988      34,880 
2,432      33,740 

81 

133 

2,340  ' '  11,549 
24  . 


3,289 

1,828 

887 

15; 

6,174i 
299, 

7,375 
1,431 

1,315 


4,874! 
24,674j 


329,701 
259,223 


6,o00 
5,000 


510 
1,239 


. 


10,839'   4,900 
54,41 7i    1,900 
230,057|   4,000 
13,000i 


70 


7,700    2,584      11,549 
9,677;    2,304      11,698 


63,672 
12,052 


75,724 
67,665 


75 


3,410 

4,075 

26,894 


34,379 
35,554 


1,749' 
3,151 

780 


513 


1,390        1,293 
1,354 


2,149 

1,454 

130 


6,914 

97 

711 

11,455 
11,802 

2,190 

60 

32 

146 

2,428 
2,191 

115 

85 

26 

2,242 

68 

2,536 
3,212 


205 

700 

250 

68,604 


69,759 
11,034 

10,883 


308,313110,  K)0 
239,504;   2,52.1 


3,034 

1,275 

26,912 

36,747 


67,968 
111,893 

13,683 
2,000 


8,950 
1,200 


10,883 
10,359 

918 
1,605; 


8,747 

197,662 

17,823 

14,590 

254,505 
288,725 

7,067 
300 


1,350 


2,550 


7,367 

2,956 

6,518 
5,004 
5,500 

34,798; 

2,500] 

40,806      54,320| 

8,124.     87,509    4,300 


38,283 
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Beceipte 

— COTKwwied. 

Disbui»< 

ssi 
•sii 

1 

0- 

>. 

1 

4 
1 

fc,2  a 
< 

1 

$ 

2;.38.i 
1.5,532 
25,930 

43,845 
47,350 

■■2;595 

32,606 

1 
3 

1 

S 

59,794 

45,023 

45.596 

$ 

769 

$ 

564 
50 
258 

? 

8,864 
301 

1,963 
17,170 
61,260 

89,-548 
86,365 

4,524 

707 

1,438 

44,052 

50,721 
60,639 

tt42 

8 

4,103 

37,054 

41,807 
31.618 

«22 
166 
40 
3,«38 
956 
217 
37,714 

43,753 
41,943 

553 

4 
315 

34,288 

35.160 
29,678 

1,626 

1,297 

84 

18,316 

36,857 

68,080 
38,304 

t      1      f 
413,178112,882 

34,155       604 
197,610'   3,201 
412,165t   5,485 

91,916'   5,184 

1,148,924!  27,356 
929,109:26.141 

299,425.10,168 
106,069,   2,5a5 
507,914;   6,427 
60,460'   3,337 

973,808,22,467 
812,586,23,094 

92.349I   5,553 

9,801!       384 

22H,639|   4,60H 

80.298|   2,823 

411,i)87|l3,4.i6 
460,5961 12,574 

136,936'   5,681 
62,040'   3,015 
8,0031       242 
38,8711       896 

526,493    4,631 
73,015,    1,565 
M,700    3.4I51 

! 

899,058|  1!),491 
877,i87: 19,862 

104,586!   4,294 
6,68Si       441 
36,129:    1,561 
46,293    1,936 

193,696    8,232 
172,857    7,602 

9          $ 

1,614    3,926 
12I      694 

66,5'   3,102 
2841   3,661 
300:   3,398 

2,875'  14,681 
5,631,13,286 

1,883    4,383 
1,0471    1,346 
1,571!   3,768 
2391   3,254 
t 
4.750,12,751 
8,21 6|  10,911 

472!   2,079 

46,161 
3,687 

14,705 

118,148 

1,105 

183,806 
72,582 

54,420 
18,117 
49,316 
3.310 

125,163 
84,694 

9,744 

27H 

33,703 

21,743 

65,469 
48.432 

25,248 
8.895 
1,348 
4.702 

20.675 

8,809 

1K54 

70,831 

66,425 

11,778 
628 

=s 

1.5.916 
16,028 

14,239 

i;6i7 

19,938 
3,,565 

44,598 
54,520 

""566 

241 

3,148 

69,794 
.11,744 

39,171 

106,126 
51,826 

ui22i 
101,632 

888 
549 

268 
689 

1,864 

240 


3,889 
4,671 



'  28,961 

89,171 

7,979 

115,853 

52,88b 

2.001) 
2,H00 
52,062 

957 
427 

240 
160 

35.201 

"'546 
18,573 

19,1)3 
15,935 

28,961 
34,920 

13 

227 
432 

1,149 
1.926 

3,910 

2,657 

8,827 
8,454 

39,020 

'     56,902 

6«,486 

1     """■ 

13; 

1,077; 

1 

39,020 
48,253 

.57 

2,347 
61,728 
12,493 

76,625 
56,589 

6i 

4,370 

4,431 
4,410 

330    1,060 
5        154 

1       596 

8341   5,09!l 
249,    1,447 

4,600 
43,23t> 
4,BZ3 

'.'.'.'.'.'. 

■33 

49,296 
2,012 

52,650 
110.623 

33 

" "  '25 

1,664 
8,321 

321 

13,15! 
1.1,215 

i,a54 

51,308 
64,630 

202       552 
20!  2,607 

544    4,664 
1.596    3,682 

180    1,030 
305       828 

66       688 
515    4,473 
100    3,938 

1,166  10,957 
1,405    7,575 



3,000 

101 



53,429 
25,131 
291.4ft4 
41,524 

502.548 
443,619 

2,275 

932 

8,821 

2.534 

17,366 
14,835 

4,664 

4,969 
24,572 

34,2ft5 
34,796 

218 

32,186 

7,884 

■  i",8ie 
1 

35,185 
14.500 

2    B.  I 

m 

158 
III) 

8,102 
1,059 
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Disbursements. — Continued, 


3  o 

PQ 


w 


73 

O 

PQ 


u 
CO 


2 

:3 


gold 


0  0)0 


5 


Kent: 

Townships 

Villages 

Towns 

aty 

County 

Totals  : 

1903 

1902 

Lambton : 

Townships 

Villages 

Towns 

County   

Totals  : 

1903 

1902 

Lanark  : 

Townships 

Villages 

Towns 

County 

Totals  : 

1903 

1902 

Leeds  &  Grenville 

Townships..  |  q" 


2,766 


3,275 
314 

2,986 
1,208 


733 

11,714 

2,ll0 

17,313 
12,50212,506 


7,782 


157 

77 

181 

1,562 

1,967 
10,280 


Villages 
Towns.. 


L.. 
G. 


■•{g 

■■{ 

United  Counties. 
Totals  : 

1903 

1902 

Lennox  and  Add.  : 

Townships 

Villages . 

Town 

County 

Totals : 

1903 

1902 

Lincoln  : 

Townships 

Villages 

Town 

City 

County 

Totals  : 

1903 

1904 


L.. 


11,653 
22,825 

156 

658 
225 

4,539 
847 
744 

1,199 

8,368 
26,288 

2,100 

' " 'eii 


2,711 
407 


13,986 
2,500 

16,486 
6,290 


871 
108 
959 


1,938 
3,470 


133  508 

3,000  35 

938  650 
7,582 


1,193 
7,684 

1,587 
100 

"76 

1,834 

25 


3,321 
6,424 

2,959 

94 

274 


3,327 
1,062 

125 
10 
26 

899 


1,060 
2,183 


% 

4,973 

74 

60li 

2,132 

4,880 

12,660 
9,813 

2,557 

314 

1,315 

4,287 

8,473 
10,287 

205 

41 

643 

2,692 

3,481 
3,020 

341 

155 
3 

202 
2,290 

388 
6,251 

8,630 
8,736 

1,413 
133 
639 
530 

2,616 
2,866| 

167! 

173 

83 

2,227 

4,394 

7,044 
6,726 


$ 


619 

2,269 

6,877 

16,711 

25,366 
20,297 


164 

4,900 

10,367 

16,431 
15,605 


145 
2,457 
7,225 

9,827 
9,738 


58 
209 

9,141 
840 

8,619 

18,867 
19,878 


24 

645 

6,628' 

7,197 
6,410 


538 

473 

4,325 

7,824 

13,160 
16,079 


I 

30,233 

246 

3,156 


33,634 
33,676 

28,167 
1,668 
6,669 


36,294 
34,933 

19,239 

415 

7,336 


26,990 
24,567 

12,989 

9,796 

358 

1,005 

1.373 


26,621 
26,186 

24,188 

619 

4,800 


29,607 
24,154 

23,892 
1,956 

758 


26,606 
22,433 


$ 

73,333 
3,044 
18,011 
23,493 
12,667 

130,648 
121,266 

77,570 
10,596 
38,706 
16,099 

142,970 
120,499 

36,768 
2,000 

34,617 
.7,360 

80,646 
78,267 

49,673 

27,361 
1,659 
6,713 

30,340 
6,888 

14,506 

136,039 
131,172 

33,211 
2,890 
8,800 
9,1811 

64,082 
51,809 

27,849 
11,174 

2,284 
25,145 

8,838 

75,290 
70,214 


% 

63,140 


68,140 
16,959 

36,719 


36,719 
14,963 

634 


634 
262 


919 


919 
2,601 


2,029 


2^029 
876 


$ 

1,408 
774 


30,515 


224 


1,970 


32,697 
40,301 


710 


1,970 
2,128 

1,060 

i,i94 


2,244 
1,667 

6,876 
173 
257 


710 
1,200 

681 

2,439 


18,814 

"  2,033 

27,162 
31,612 

1,322 


3,120 
380 

7 

521 

263 

3,767 

30,133 

1,249 


36,940 
24,179 

10,047 


1,322  10,047 


10,049 


63,478 


53,478 
16,015 


113 


3,169 
6,033 


9,202 
5,667 


1 2a  B.I.  (III) 
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DiBbajBemeotB. — CwOitaied. 


Ih 


1,759 
40,012 


54,210 
241,116 
10,000 


200,859 
23,773 
9,770 


7,550 
52,458 
2,000 


4,378., 
2,479., 
38,964 


91,142 
1,114,687 


20,964 
1,499 
8.684 
2,326 


2,184 
5,396 
3,715 


83,434 

9,242 
213,488 

77,236 


410,987 

124,255 

56,592 

5,550 

37,607 

624,616 


12,681 
5,448 
2,453 


3,301 

762 

3,693 

14,323 


I 

144,577  . 
2,559 
19,225  . , 
37,803  . 


3,408  . 
24,207 
12,940. 


173,702 
'  25*,558 


12;632 

36,337 

11,382 

12,619 

8,317 
2;22^ 



2fl,322 
36,883 

61,599 
34,831 
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Kent: 

Townships 

Villages 

Towns 

City  

County  

Totals: 

1903 

1902 

Lambton: 

Townships 

Villages 

Towns 

County  

Totals: 

1903 

1902 

Lanark : 

Townships 

Villages 

Towns 

County 

Totals  : 

hm 

f  1902 

Leeds  &  Grenville  : 

Townships..  <  q 
Villages <  q 

Towns I Q 

United  Counties. 
Totals : 

1903 

1902 

Lennox  and  Add. : 

Townships 

Villages 

Town 

County 

Totals  : 

1903 

1902 

Lincoln : 

Townships 

Villages 

Town 

City 

County 

Totals  : 

1903 

1902 


Assets,  December  31. — Ckmtinued. 


OB  15 

-a 

«  S  «2 

^  '■"^  '3 

08  (3^  Pi 


g 


1,408 

2,648 

900 

61,610 


56,566 
28,791 


400 
30,800 


31,200 
31,000 

17,630 


20,449 
18,726 

16,273 

34,813 

263 

3,517 
52,354 

1,249 


108,469 
101,884 

37,436 
2,000 


39,436 
37,713 


10,235 


66,289 


75,624 

70,418i 


$ 


17,969 

27,700 

210,921 


256,590 
255,790 


1,400 
317,000 


318,400 
325,513 


2,819   287,076 


287,076 
241,650 


421,263 
126,895 


548,158 
515,359 


90,000 

51,500 

372,080 


513,580 
505,125 


$ 

17,850 

12,031 

112,903 

160,404 

180,000 

482,688 
494,629 

12,345 

18,410 

160,380 

54,500 

245,635 
2?7,166 

9,450 

9,700 

212,220 

83,000 

314,370 
290,595 

14,500 

9,500 

2,905 

22,089 

121,177 

55,800 

148,000 

373,971 
366,062 

10,205 

1,800 

26,628 

65,000 

93,633 

90,483 

3,395 

23,146 

28,256 

181,868 

104,000 

335,665 
315,752 


s 


$ 

127,427 
6,824 

16,690 
286,495 

25,077 

462,513 
390,063 

127,062 

97 

190,513 

17,382 

335,044 
259,080 

1,700 


7,869 
3,292 

12,861 
8,988 

7,146 

325 

78 

695 

133,139 

681 

21,029 

162,993 
159,995 

822 

25 

309 

7,658 

8,814 
12,886 

6,130 
1,121 
2,260 
118,102 
1,100 

135,322 
149,666 


Liabilities. 


5 


3 
^ 


I 

311,716 
44,234 
186,102 
749,559 
205,851 

1,497,462 
1,426,929 

266,656 
30,947 

757,456 
74,896 

1,129,955 
1,054,537 

48,762 

10,259 

531,697 

89,354 

680,072 
612,093 

122,698 

62,521 

9,798 

30,873 

927,719 

198,582 

194,786 

1,546,977 
1,610,449 

82,891 

7,647 

43,162 

76,981 

210,681 
208,684 

23,747 
134,467 

79,326 
807,720 
117,291 

1,162,561 
1,127,841 


I 

c 
o 


I 

13,769 

519 

2,310 


16,598 
14,132 

9,746 

287 


10,033 
12,759 


717 

.  / 

( 

10,152 

10,869 
9,869 

6,978 
10.206 

536 

266 

1,190 

1,120 

16,450 
14,217 

7,455 


7,455 
11,694 

6,247 

1,362 

802 


8,411 
9,981 


S 
2 

o 

CO 

8 

2 


I 

12,776 
1,600 
5,226 


2,986 

2I,99d 
19,728 

14,321 

1,000 

11,200 


26,521 
33,328 


2,846 

4.429 

1,687 
2.114 
7,400 


11,201 
12,565 

1,306 
1,877 


66 


3,249 
5,252 


1904 
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Liabilities,  December  31. — Concluded, 


Railway    deben- 
tures. 

• 

School  deben- 
tures. 

Drainage  deben- 
tures. 

Water  works  de- 
bentures. 

Electric  light  de- 
bentures. 

All  other  deben- 
tures. 

Loans  for  current 
expenses  and 
interest 

Due  Sinking 
Fund. 

Miscellaneous. 

» 

.1 
•A 

$ 

21,115 

% 

27,908 

2,279 

11,794 

$ 

367,661 

% 

$ 

1 

29,276 

19,360 
215,640 
476,947 

31,833 

771,946 
706,676 

7,471 

45,892 

316,849 

11,049 

380,261 
366,877 

29,134 

2,675 

191,661 

18,500 

241,960 
248,253 

$ 

41,437 

1,603 

46,376 

196,866 

29,173 

314,446 
243,766 

2,128 

12,277 

101,978 

3,000 

119,383 
127,6^ 

1,400 

% 

62 

•  •••■••• 

62 
666 

% 

60,190 

2,432 

232 

14,177 
1,609 

68,640 
39,175 

23,766 

564,131 

31,282 

314,993 

844,720 

3,216 

222 
20,127 
11,788 

' 

146,962 

66,011 

34,604 
35,863 

2,170 

41,981 
42,482 

12,870 
10,165 
45,314 

367,661 
353,117 

149,713 

160,167 
166,763 

32,137 
34,248 

1,810,137 
1,646,695 

■ 

99   m.*7\C\ 

2,480 

208,047 

18,364 
669 

42,877 
26,192 

1,481 

703,222 
14,718 

4,650 
7,94o 

68,339 
62,881 

1,400 

2,240 

17,913 

149,713 
147,330 

208,047 
148,104 

1,009,824 
932,967 

34,132 

4,916 

21,400 

186,006 

36,000 

95,287 
19,607 

116,294 
87,338 

3,932 
6,360 

6,940 

663,348 
38,107 

21,400 
23,600 

65,500 

21,553 
23,711 

5,821 

8,788 
4,032 

186,005 
146,072 

36,000 
30,000 

3,323 

7,421 
4,496 

615 

317 

280 

1,617 

2,868 

640,502 
572,239 

94.393 

• 

19.905 

4,000 

1,500 

50,700 

733 

2,281 

66,536 

17,230 

1,000 

700 - 

7,203 

18,790 

381,784 

23,353 

■  58,428 

482,366 
446,128 

7,288 

26,064 
936,759 
163,130 

73,277 

246,728 
96,631 

137,838 
19,646 

60,306 

6,250 

14,690 

82,127 
87,896 

2,247 

3,323 
3,323 

1,000 

269 

6,766 
3,739 

1,275 

262 

613 

60 

.  2,100 
1,921 

348 
2,620 

200 
9,690 
2,003 

14,861 
11,602 

121,700 
142,700 

92,601 
91,184 

355 

12,820 
12,820 

341,269 
343,370 

157,484 
163,207 

1,318,721 
1,312,013 

21.307 

2,376 
56,025 
61,060 

9,641 

37,471 
61,000 

105,759 
115,811 

9,996 
11,268 

4,617 
8,346 

2,247 

1,730 

1,000 
1,000 

139,768 
166.489 

500 

2,230 

1,667 

16,415 
96,319 
46,516 

67,705 
22,019 
40,000 

7,985 

24,146 

13,723 

829,150 

1,000 

868,019 
845,386 

264 

1,787 

19,798 

2,600 

24,449 
44,925 

61,320 

13,000 

973,024 
5.603 

63,550 
63,811 

26,962 
26,949 

1,667 
1,819 

119,724 
111,156 

7,986 
8,676 

1,137,877 
1,129,565 
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Receipts. 


Manitoulin  : 

Townships 

Towns 

Totals  : 

1903 

1902 

Middlesex  ; 

Townships 

Villages 

TowDg 

aty 

Coirtity 

Totals  : 

1902 

Muskoka : 

Townships 

Village 

Towns 

Totals  : 

1903 

1902 

Nipissing : 

Townships 

Towns 

Totals: 

1903 

1902 

Norfolk  ; 

Townships 

Villages 

Town 

County 

Totals  : 

1903 

1902 

Northumberland    <& 

in'    Durham:      f  N. 

Townships  . .  \  D. 

Villages....  |^; 

Towns [l' 

United  Counties. . 
Totals  : 

1903 

1902 

Ontario  : 

Townships 

Villages 

Towns 

County 

Totals  : 

1908 

1902 


a 

o 


<3P 
O 

G 
PQ 


(D 

0 

o 

> 


3,006 
4,163 

7,169 
5,180 


I 

16,444 
5,976 

22,420 
19,775 


89,888  249,506 

601  18,475 

760  29,903 

4,580  447,241 

728 


96,557 
86,267 

6,753 

697 

1,140 

8,590 
8,446 

2,502 
4,304 

6,806 
7,526 

10,824 
3,481 

*  9,389 

23,694 
17,083 

8,128 
5,325 
2,921 
2,023 
363 
900 
8,206 

27,866 
39,730 

6,222 

1,764 

1,244 

22,786 


745,125 

714,700 

39,513 

1,623 

41,092 

82,228 
79,630 

•27,494 
63,393 

90,887 
83,550 

88,774 
18,925 
23,562 


131,261 
133,797 

100,266 
83,757 
30,380 
5,783 
36,598 
61,595 


8 


a 


$ 

168 
614 

782 
615 

1,066 
1,086 

969 
6,106 

327 

9,554 
9,628 

438 

51 

1,369 

1,858 
1,653 

986 
4,888 

5,874 
4,202 

265 
613 
799 
134 

1,811 
1,»09 

508 

640 
1,176 

694 
2,148 
2,768 

685 

8,619 
8,773 

1,072 
528 

2,174 
368 


32,016  212,826  4,142 
21,415;  196,299,  4,072 


I 
16 
96 

112 
91 

151 

340 

534 

24,339 

19 

25,383 
24,666 

93 

50 

1,039 

1,182 
1,271 

103 
1,504 

1,607 
2,463 

183 
194 
159 
155 

691 
594 

287 

128 

554 

141 

4,807 

2,174 

7 

8,078 
9,597 

179 

438 

1,124 

62 

1,803 
1,767] 


is  S) 

III 


I 


99,254 


99,254 
97,148 


20,446 

20,446 
12,809 


17,929 

17,929 
13,923 


5,346 


4,072 


9,418 
7,582 


$ 


15 


15 
24 

928 
225 

1,466 
13,824 

1,909 

18,352 
27,160 

60 


s 

o 

a 


S  > 


i 


&' 


0) 


-s 


o  « 
(33 


12 


12 

408 


$ 


300 


98 

158 
61 


125 

125 
149 

561 
27 


89 

677 
727 

113 
1,592 

78 


1,053 
402 

3,238 
3,958 

2,278 
407 
348 


3,661 

270,923 

24 

274,608 
284,684 

816 


602 

1,418 
1,698 


300 
60 

21,791 

5,114 

27,788 

355,000 

4,642 

414,335 
414,970 


a  s  d 

!?  s  " 

*^   9  ^ 


3,600 


3,500 
1,475 


1,815  3,625 

300 
33,700 


35,815  3,625 


32,000 

10,867 
29,256 

40,123 
46,476 

6,625 
7,515 
4,039 


1,900 


100 


231 


710 


3,083 
3,052 


1,041 
1,610 

1,651 


2,316 


3,867 
4,609 


18.179 
8,439 

15,411 
4,323 
10,468 
900 
22,713 
86,713 
14,0C0 

154,628 
133,431 

39,030 

8,909 

95,537 

93,000 

286,476 

186,974 


4,280 


4,280 

19,400 

2,150 


2,150 
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INTO  COUNTIES  AND  DISTRICTS  FOE  THE  YEARS  1902  AND  1903. 


Receipts. — Continued. 


9 
111 


$ 


4,309 


4,309 

388 


900 


3 


a 
o 


>4  s 


t£    ?^    ^ 

t3  o 


■s 


o 


900 


8 
o 

OO    Q 


500 


4,886 

72,776; 

128,053i 

74,500 

« 

280,215 
189,711 


56,000 
66,000 


35 

9 

504! 

263i 

495 

! 

1,306; 
1,447| 


510 
516 


34,000    1,274 


42,567 

42,557 

4,216 


2,000 


12,000 


1,609 
12,500 


26,109 
37,961 


3,000 


3,000 


310 
310 


65 


688 


50 


50 


27,154       501 


5 


o 
O 


1,407 


1,407 
40 


25 


25 


768 
77 
34 


200 


1,079 
420 

26 


25 


8 
I 


49 
18 

67 
6 

3,976 
588 
236 

5,218 
104,994 

115,011 
102,763 

2,367 

46 

1,767 

4,179 
4,528 

1,368 
1,478 

2,846 
2,073 

1,001 

456 

211 

24,014 

25,682 
28,238 

856 

922 

1,874 

218 

1,006 

U,407 

61,329 

70,611 
57,293 

3,839 

96 

8,137 

44,421 

51,493 
37,367 


Disbureements. 


1 


S 
o 
H 


$ 

20,010 
10,867 

30,877 
26,649 

376,666 

81,324 

138,597 

1,354,801 

187,638 

2,088,916 
1,955,037 

56,486 

2,766 

157,763 

216,014 
179,270 

43,320 
165,744 

209,064 
164,578 

109,133 
31,236 
28,770 
33,781 

202,920 
192,552 

126,417 

96,764 

65,062 

9,759 

73,623 

187,092 
74,629 

633,246 
618,216 

191,602 

31,040 

167,702 

160,637 

660,881 
483,110 


00 

^c  o 
o  n  K 

ill 


$ 

1,822 

798 

2,620 
1,969 

12,900 
972 

1,359 
15,468 

4,961 

35,660 
39,771 

4,442 

121 

2,795 

7,368 
8,629 

4,144 
4,452 

8,596 
7,177 

6,300 
996 
878 

2,032 

9,206 
9,633 

6,027 
4,520 
1,570 
625 
2,B72 
4,661 
5.579 

26,654 
24,631 

9,124 
1,215 
3,147 
2,880 

16,366 
16,683 


cocked 


I 


332 

332 

97 


1,505 

4,325 

85,187 


91,017 
107,519 


12,639 

12,639 
10,267 


24,405 

24,405 
20,357 


937 
3,995 


4,032 
4,996 


6,311 

684 

6,214 

9,833 


22,042 
20,938 


1,638 
6,890 


8,428 
7,660 


47 
64 

1,405 

68 

444 

1,901 
38 

3,866 
4,345 

358 


686 

1,044 
2,606 

208 
4,060 

4,368 
695 

383 

4 

141 


628 

468 

1,028 
790 
400 
40 
176 
484 
119 

3,037 
2,966 

172 

96 

1,249 

17 

1,634 

888 


736 
787 

3,866 

573 

1,069 

18,484 

1,854 

25,848 
27,252 

1,373 

118 

3,000 

4,491 
3,809 

1,139 
2,369 

3,608 
3,437 

1,941 
636 
786 

1,644 

6,007 
3,701 

2,041 
1,791 
1,084 
317 
601 
1,339 
4,644 

11,817 
13,738 

3,097 

604 

2,252 

3,309 

9,262 
8,680 


3,463 
2,566 

79,363 

7,072 

12,833 

112,884 

23,112 

235,264 

187,044 

12,890 

479 

10,461 

23,830 
18,088 

6,890 
13,340 

19,230 
12,853 

19,581 
6,581 
3,728 
1,628 

31,618 
21,391 

26,989 
15,714 
4,607 
1,884 
6,032 
7,897 
10,470 

73,593 
63,583 

43,899 
3,313 

19,532 
5,194 

71,938 
49,792 


47,189 
54,732 


101,921 
14,792 


31,944 

31,944 
27,479 


29,281 

29,281 
6,674 


401 


1,318 
5,996 


7,716 
28,731 


261 


261 
2,324 
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THE  REPORT  OF  THE 


N».  2S 


FINANCIAL.  8TATEMENT  OF  ONTARIO  MUNICIPALITIES  GROUPED 


Counties  and 
Districts. 


Manitoulin  : 

Townships 

Towns 

Totals  : 

1903 

1902 

Middlesex  : 

Townships 

Villages 

Towns 

City 

County 

Totals  : 

1903 

1902 

Muskoka  : 

Townships 

Village 

Towns 

Totals  : 

urn 

1902 

Nipissing : 

Townships 

Towns 

Totals  : 

1902 

Norfolk  : 

Tow^nships 

Villages 

Town 

County   

Totals  : 

1903 

1902 

Northumberland    & 

Durham  :     ( N. 

Townships. ..  t  D. 

Villa:^B  ....  I  ^; 

Towns ll' 

United  Counties. . 
Totals  : 

1903 

1902 

Ontario  : 

Townships 

Villages 

Towns 

County   

Totals  : 

1903 

}\m 


Disbursements. — Ccmtinued. 


o 


$ 

775 

89 

864 
549 

406 


8,595 


9,001 
5,342 


1,730 

1,730 
1,766 

465 
397 

862 
6,046 

520 
J64 
165 


949 
8,733 

268 
100 
860 


295 
8,636 


10,159 
5,707 

690 

15 

1,845 

6,638 

8,688 
22,  619 


X 
o 


^ 


61 
16 

77 
320 

568 

236 

516 

4,100 


5,420 
6,943 

370 
25 

76 

471 
2,086 

1,267 
731 

1,998 
4,832 

167 

181 

82 


430 
2,007 


In 

<DJ3 
>3  O 

CO  -ta 

Q  08 


pLo 


202 
95 

297 
116 

1,394 

84 

134 

28,017 

12,225 

41,854 
45,103 

630 

15 

828 

1,473 
898 

134 
1,408 

1,542 

448 

432 

93 

352 

4,215 

5,092 
4,260 

1,389 
1,983 
448 
87 
482 
906 
506 

5,801 
6,095 

2,127 

207 

1,268 

5,375 

8,977 
5,590 


a 


281 

281 
360 


297 

768 

46,772 

25.415 

,73,252 
71,528 


3 
1,611 

1,614 
1,681 


2,444 

2,444 
1,994 


83 

999 

6,689 

7,721 
7,788 


508 

106 

1,611 

1,931 

17,522 

21,768 
22,633 


183 
1,821 
7,532 

9,536 

8,648 


$ 


69,938 
1,270 

1,909 


73,117 
70,756 


I 


16,109 
1,455 
1,463 


19,027 
20,174 

14,292 

17,870 

8,223 

280 

3,284 


38,949 
42,468 

24,611 
1,561 
4,289 


30,461; 
29,440, 


$ 

8,495 
3,057 

11,552 
10,029 

87,043 

6,770 

9,103 

121,028 

14,787 

238,731 
205,892 

23,143 

503 

12,625 

36,361 
32,258 

13,831 
23,052 

36,883 
33,522 

38,416 
8,047 
6,374 
8,718 


6,857 
4,577 


163 


163 

87 

1,899 


s  ^ 


270 

270 
135 


2* 

l-s 

5* 


$ 

600 
600 

1,200 
100 


483 

1,397      16.706 

166,157:   129,237 

10,005 

177,042    145,943 
221,718      44,681 

I 
231 

•  •.,...'.••.    ••• 

1,159      15.500 


61,555    1,899 
55,842       553 


45,506 
38,722 
12,336 
3,112 
14,336! 
15,761 
16,005 

145,778 
152,779 

54,676 

5,226 

21,256 

10,602 


435 


1,390      15,500 
1,179  585 


25 

1,240 


200, 

959 

2,315 

3,474 
3,867| 

1,382 

364 

1,597 


1,100 


2,385 
6,190 


500 


91,759       435 
85,730|        24 


3,343i 

2,8781 


500 
500 
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INTO  COUNTIES  AND  DISTRICTS  FOB  THE  YEARS  1902  AND  1903. 


Disbursements.— CoVi«mw«i. 


-si 

II 


$ 

224 
136 

359 
172 

2,606 
731 


3,337 
7,606 

1,760 

51 

1,407 

3,218 
3,381 

1,095 
800 

1,896 
1,778 

800 
197 
405 


902 
2,163 

159 

991 

1,056 

603 


«1 


212 


2,921 
2,714 

1,118 


1,118 
1.100 


$ 


4,736 


4.736 
5,727 


CKll 


994 
534 


169 


O  H 


<])    U    go 

C3  *"   S 

^^       ^k       «w\ 


235 

399( 


634 
400 


738 

3,664 

49,451 

74,500 

128,353 
151,859 


5,640 

5,640 
3,581 

116 
6,982 

6,098 
5,542 

4,035 

775 

1,868 


6,678 
7,298 


235 

23,052 

7,576 

25,930 

355,000 


411,658 
464,706 

1,304 

300 

40,000 

41,604 
41,325 

10,447 
33,175 

43,622 

38,447 

6,362 

7,109 
1,730 


1,099 
2,409 

•   •  •  ■  • 

5,757 
5,596 


15,201 
7,799 

12,624 
4,711 

10,998 
900 

22,563 

98,249 
6,000 

156,046 
136,250 

34,436 
11,087 
81,060 
93,000 


13,234    219,683 
11,711'    174,843 


14,861 
12,685 

3,3l8| 
2,096, 
5,641, 
2,179i 


CD 


$ 

268 
418 

686 
391 

1,871 

1,602 

5,282 

118,868 

18,618 

146,241 
147,729 

433 

83 

10,480 

10,996 
8,162 

859 

11,727 

12,586 
11,137 

1,661 

457 

3,995 

29 

6,032 
6,192 

368 

695 
3,344 

228 
11.024 
16,778 

863 

33,290 
34,109 

3,044 
1,943 
9,707 
2,212 


li 

p 


$ 


3 
i',786 


1,788 


2,196 

2,196 
244 


61 


61 
70 


16,906 
15,700         62 


$ 

a 


368 
252 

610 
1,200 

3,615 

624 

1,511 

16,874 

2,123 

23,747 
23,690 

661 

158 

1.934 

2,753 
2,866 

'  634 
8,142 

3,776 
2,746 

1,184 

929 

1,809 

1,192 

6,114 
5,326 

2,550 

1,110 

13,060 

567 

523 

2,872 

2,364 

23,046 

8,471 

2,298 
294 

6,096 
635 

8,323, 
6,435; 


3 

o 
H 


5 

e 

.a 


15,960 
8,068 

24,028 
19,480 

299,625 

30,601 

136,924 

1,330,755 

187,638 

1,984,643 
1,868,480 

47,696 

1,946 

166,711 

206,252 
170,680 

40,482 
160,766 

201,247 
157,772 

99,174 
28,744 
28,770 
26,097 

182,785 
168,858 

113,753 

91,192 

63,990 

9,317 

73,054 

186,652 
66,377 

604,335 
590,350 

184,935 

29,756 

167,062 

139,573 

521,326 
451,094 


Assets,  December  31. 


a 


o 


$ 

4,050 
2,799 

6,849 
7,169 

76,931 

723 

2,673 

24,046 


104,373 
96,657 

7,890 

820 

1,062 

9,762 
8,690 

2,838 
4,979 

7,817 
6,806 

9,969 
2,492 

7,684 

20,135 
23,694 

12,664 

5,672 

1,072 

442 

469 

440 

8,262 

28,911 
27,866 

6,567 

1,284 

640 

21,064 

29,555 
32,016 


M 
08 

H 


■gis 

''7  ' 


6,571 
923 

6,494 
8,374 

42,144 
1,212 
1.474 

37,677 


$ 
1*768 

1,768 
1,510 


82,507 
87,273 

23,026 

149 

9,438 

32,613 
27,329 

17,875 
40,310 

68,185, 
48,941 

12,503 
1,752 
2,9341 


5,292 

7,450 

360,668 

67,665 

440,966 
367,141 

1,246 

i*,69i 


2,936 
4,118 


17,189 
12,362 

7,650 
8,394; 
420l 
1,988; 
8,710, 
14,050 


24,806 
26,936 


800 

8,122 

12,898 

21,820 
18,346 

10,493 

3,549 

11,536 


25,578 
21,235 


186 


THE  REPORT  OF  THE 


No.  28 


FINANCIAL  STATJJMENT  OF  ONTARIO  MUNICIPALITIES  GROUPED 


Counties  land 
Districts. 


Manitoulin : 

Townships 

Towns 

Totals  : 

1903 

1902 

Middlesex  : 

Townships 

Villages 

Towns 

City 

County   

Totals  : 

1903 

1902 

Muskoka : 

Townships 

Village 

Towns 

Totals  : 

1903 

1902 

Nipissing  : 

Townsnips 

Towns •. . 

Totals  : 

1903 

1902 

Norfolk  : 

Townships 

Villages 

Town 

County    

Totals  : 

1903 

1902 

Northumberland  and 
Durham  :  j  N. 

Townships t  D. 

Villages    {g- 


Towns 


United  Counties. 
Totals  : 

1903 

1902 

Ontario  : 

Townships 

Villages 

Towns 

County     

Totals  . 

1903 

1902 


fN. 
ID. 


Assets,  December  31. — Continued. 


S    QQ 

II 
< 


$ 

600 
700 

1,300 
100 

6,400 

108 

19,706 

1,028.605 

22,800 

1.077.619 
1.104.066 


16,500 

16,500 
855 


8,764 


8,764 
8,764 

88 

30,840 

1,240 


27,794 


59,962 
58,638 

57,961 

47,259 


105,220 
109,587 


$ 


47, 189 
860,504 


907,693 
898,136 


164,191 

164,191 
140,650 


153,538 

153,538 
130,378 


34,140 


82,164 


116,294 
114,820 


14,000 


e 


14,000 
14,000 


I 

•  2,065 
5,200 

7,265 
6,585 

13,970 
14,092 
25,4^2 
555,250 
86,000 

694,794 
697,455 

7,921 

30 

40,498 

48,449 
42,619 

1,8^ 
22,315 

24,179 
23,472 

13,485 

8,600 

26,270 

59,000 

107,355 
106,583 

21,835 
15,700 
25,290 
10,570 
153,000 
225,329 
51,000 

502,724 
492,706 

16,370 
22,930 
60,400 
78,000 

177,700 
167,650 


00 

a 

£ 

I 
I 

■2 


103 

48 

151 
1,302 

17,228 

27 

5,000 

37,382 

78,315 

137,952 
185,607 

6,713 


6,015 

11,728 
18,478 

8,608 
14,899 

23,507 
19,349 

6,326 
143 


1,305 

7,774 
8,061 

1,407 

4,933 

5,859 

998 

445 

36,970 

9,231 

59,843 
59,597 

9,266 

8,450 

21,795 

630 

40,141 
25,172 


^ 

(p 


3 

O 


Liabilitiee, 


$ 

12,369 
11.438 

23,827 
25,040 

156,673 

21,454 

108,974 

2,904,022 

254,780 

3,445,908 
3,386,235 

46,795 

999 

238,385 

286,179 
242,639 

31,185 
236,041 

267,226 
228,946 

51,037 
12,987 
29,204 
67,989 

161,217 
159,464 

43,644 
65,439 
68,021 
13,998 
163,424 
394,859 
81,381 

830,766 
811,981 

106,987 
38,465 

171,854 
99,694 

417,000 
396,595 


« 


d 

o 
O 


64,336 
924 
495 


65.755 
68,285 


1,305 


1,305 
514 


8,321 
3,419 

150 


150 
977 


2  m 


I 

4,024 
2,125 

6,149 
4,802 

614 

223 

1,207 

3M 


2,3^ 
5,421 

9,796 

257 

5,916 

15,969 
16,057 

7,981 
15,817 

23,798 

22,878 

4,368 
3,124 


7,492 
6,340 


4,687 

28 

1*466 

272 

1,962 

sio 

1 

838 
2,910 

1,101 
962 


2,063 
1,223 
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INTO  CX)  UNTIES  AND  DISTRICTS  FOR  THE  YEARS  1902  AND  1908. 


December  81. 


325,000 


325,000 
325,000 


19,057 


10,000 


d 

4^ 


$ 

895 

2,084 

2,979 
3,338 

13,341 

12,527 

8,000 

100,100 


i33»968 
133,805 

7,004 

1,501 

13,128 

22,5a3 
22,126 

7,321 
16,209 

23,530 
25,425 

1,765' 

6,492 

18,129 


9 


0 


$ 


13,300 


13,300 
13,727 


3,224 


j3| 


59,109 
800,629 


868,738 
949,629 


64,625 

64,625 
54,866 


79,6:^9 

79,639 
81,819 


55,090 

55,090 
69,779 


13,777 

13,777 
14,650 


S  o 

u 


1,865 
2,780 

4,645 
5,279 


19,345 

51,537 

1,816,976 

486,260 

2,«74,118 
2,141,365 


79,642 

79,542 
24,252 

2,383 
96,020 

98,403 
58,891 


5,155 

43,886 


300 


300 


6,008 
3,297 
8,227 
15,000 
4,642 

37,174 
34,564 

1,700 


9,100 

10,800 
18,280 

4,052 
19,207 

23,259 
26,463 

869 

450 

4,039 


to 

c 


$ 


611 


611 
436 


100 

100 
1,009 


8 

§ 

I 

CD 


223 

167 

390 
1,468 

4,274 

16 

762 

78,483 

8,770 

92,305 
91,404 

2,495 
405 
862 

3,852 
5,595 

2,024 
7,972 

9,996 
12,162 


CD 
Of 


-s 


3 

5 


1,758 
935 


$ 

7,307 
7,156 

14,463 
14,887 

101,878 

36,382 

129,948 

3,145,542 

499,672 

3,913,367 
3,763,636 

21,895 

2,253 

228,363 

'  252,511 
212,864 

23,761 
248,641 

272,402 
242,288 

30,588 
16,979 
76,989 


29,057 
83,092 


4,657 


26,386 
27,288 

298 
3,621 
6,728 
3,496 
24,280 
8,563 


3,224 
3,318 


49,041 
51,684 


10,575 


18,265 


6,987 
15,765 


5,358 
2,380 

4,400 
1,907 
1,200 


47,075 


4,657 
4,832 

24,000 


9,000 


46,986 
45,627 

8,072 

15,666 


57,650 
56,596 


18,265 
19,421 


585 


33,000 
84,000 


23,072 
22.040; 


585 
585 


221,759 

298,877 

20,000 

563,388 
551,863 

2,000 

33,612 

159,879 

28,076 

223,567 
232,801 


11,350 

10,498 

8,000 

37,355 
39.009 

9,723 

4,452 

32,560 

24,140 

70,875 
53,928 


800 


800 
600 


1,170 
1,297 


2,467 
2.467 


2,693 
4,856 

1,488 
1,554 
204 
149 
992 
3,438 
558 

8,383 
7,429 

975 

65 

987 

548 

2,575 
3,276 


124,556 
129,472 

10,901 

18,726 

54,137 

4,727 

261,143 

368,451 

28,558 

746,643 
731,706 

46,606 

40,261 

218,723 

52,764 

358,354 
351,297 
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THE  REPORT  OF  THE 


No.  28 


FINANCIAL  STATEMENT  OF  ONTARIO  MUNICIPALITIES  GROUPED 


Counties  and 
Uifltricte. 


Oxford  : 

Townships 

Villages 

Towns 

City 

County »... 

Totals  : 

1903 

1902 

Parry  Sound  : 

Townships 

Villages 

Towns 

Totals  : 

1903 

1902 

Peel  : 

Townships 

Villages 

Town 

County 

Totals  ; 

1903 

1902 

Perth  : 

Townships 

Villages 

Towns 

City  

County , . 

Totals  : 

1903 

1902 

Peterborough  : 

Townships 

Villages 

Towns 

County 

Totals  : 

1903 

1902 

Prescott  &  Russell  : 

Townships  •  •  "{  r* 

Villages  ....  |^; 

T0\ST1 P. 

United  Counties*. 
Totals  : 

1903 

1902 


Receipts. 


is 


38,349 

4,220 

2,697 

120 

49,694 

95,080 
91,078 

12,305 

2,775 

132 

15,212 
14,811 

2,223 

1,140 

409] 

2,419 

6,251 
4,644 

39,023 


385 

1,522 

19,599 

60,529 
53,774 

10,583 
994 


11,577 
10,597 

5,950 

16,254 

227 

499 

946 


1§ 

•si 


$ 

171,361 
12,059 
59,128 
76,413 


318,961 
301,999 

35,453 

6,429 

17,075 

68,957 
52,337 

79,661 

5,120 

24,182 


108,963 
102,190 

187,122 

2,913 

67,432 

112,834 


370,301 
345,501 

78,449 
24,079 
93,216 


195,744 
184,210 

62,723 

55,330 

2,200 

5,273 

17,820 


s 

8 

3 


676 

459 

2,596 

3,091 

560 

7,382 
7,129 

906 
164 
983 

2,053 
1,997 

872 
294 
567 
180 

1,913 
2,182 

1,080 

195 

2,595 

3,351 

726 

7,947 
8,033 

196 
1,304 
5,031 

321 

6,852 
6,991 

1,126 
798 
165 
213 

2,020 
248 


s 

a 

s 

a 


23,876    143,346    4,570| 
18,485    150,1281   4,778| 


2,956 

111 

1,491 

2,626 

30 

7,214 
7,831 

75 
167 
382 

574 
632 

84 

47 

236 

52 

419 
341 

22 

36 

737 

1,217 

58 

2,070 
2,452 

33 

654 

3,689 

160 

4,536 
4,164 

59 

2 

46 

22 

314 

132 

575 

282 


V  to 


I 


32,249 


32,249 
26,784 


8,775 

8,775 
6,905 


3,759 


3,759 
3,693 


8,418 
12,817 


21,235 
7,998 


790 
25,390 


26,180 
23,726 


1,182 
76 
4,030 
7,547 
1,106 

13,941 
12,726 

128 

59 

2,877 

2,964 
328 

3,011 


266 


3,277 
2,559 

736 


1,551 
5,789 
1,581 

9,667 
6,609 

140 

611 

1,075 

400 

2,226 
8,183 


57 


110 

"276 

442 
1,346 


a 
o 

B 


-Si 


6,633 
1,510 
6,394 
6,510 


20,047 
20,149 


S 


c 

^    SB 

'  !•  ®  f! 


13,536 

5,900 

49,045 

138,721 


665 
3,233 

3,898 
2,293 

18,361 


207,202 
103,058 


755 


19,116 

18,732 

9,721 
6,664 


1,6041. 

173'. 

5,925 


15,785 
3,057 


314 

1,458 
499 

2,271 
2,250 


7.702 

7,728 

11,737 

4,295 

10,600 

20,000 

46,632 
36,894 

41,462 

1,200 

146,677 

147,913 

16,600 

363,762 
228,025 

7,647 

8,075 

6.846 

12,093 

33,661 
276,870 

3,309 
11,269 


1,370 


1,370 
1,462 


100 
6,536 
4,519 

25,733 
20,232 


5,500 


4,640 
2,666 


7,140 
3,290 


1,502 


1,502 
5,998 


550 


550 
6,687 


1904 
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INTO  COUNTIES  AND  DISTRICTS  FOB  THE  YEARS  1902  AND  1903. 


Receipts. — Contmued, 


$ 

14,680 


14,680 
6,269 


3,075 


3,076 
18,802 


5,390 


5,390 
25,758 


4,667 
26,652 
26,149 


57,468 
54,88] 


1,471 
33,000 

34,471 
4,758 


5,000 
5,316 
6,000 

16,316 
9,872 


31,390 
21,667 


53,057 
30,961 


17,787 
10,000 

27,787 
251,278 


1,315 


1,315 
10,667 


8 


a 
o 


•2  J 


$ 


61 
38 


99 
141 


32 


100 
315 


415 
534 

18 


40 


58 
596 


74 


74 
1,235 


S 

a 


§ 


368 


368 

53 


135 


135 


3,970 

44 

184 


4,198 
5,192 

213 


213 
655 


253 


253 


8 
I 


1,918 

1,424 

507 

2,149 

40,196 

46,194 
60,394 

1,333 

1,074 

178 

2,585 
1,733 

795 

118 

144 

23,443 

24,500 
25,966 

2,729 

'  1,336 

1,520 

40,650 

46,235 

71,792 

1,199 
156 

748 
32,788 

34,891 
42,869 

1,350 
2,995 


601 

448 

23,357 

28,200 
27,604 


5 


3 


250,720 

30,464 

152,540 

295,575 

91,586 

820,885 
692,492 

51,704 
12,977 
72,510 

137,191 
99,064 

116,879 
16,114 
46,609 
52,094 

231,696 
207,607 

293,598 

4,388 

269,309 

308,630 

79,114 

955,039 
786,082 

98,460 

38,479 

154,240 

56,281 

347,440 
817,781 

74,517 
92,972 
2,638 
6,267 
30,769 
28,531 

235,694 
268,564 


Disburaemente. 


_  « 

ill 

;as8 


8,092 
574 
2,675 
3,343 
4,704 

19,388 
19,014 

4,856 
388 
891 

6,135 
6,080 

4,662 
472 
954 

1,812 

7,900 
7,831 

9,067 
182 
2,011 
3,158 
2,259 

16,677 
16,732 

4,872 
1,593 
2,488 
2,911 

11,864 
12,7 


24 


3,287 

4,276 

IW 

622 

805 

2,310 

11,389 
10,104 


5 


5"0 


4^  —^  'f^ 

o  s-S 


I 


1,539 

8,726 

35,604 


45,869 
43,842 


726 

4,168 

4,894 
4,735 


166 
2,183 


2,349 
2,099 


165 
16,174 
26,296 


42,635 

27,738 


3,343 
26,080 


29.423 
27,339 


19 

7 

471 


497 
1,096 


$ 

855 

160 

65 

213 


1,293 
2,121 

229 

19 

375 

623 
424 

1,304 

"36 
92 

1,426 
1,771 

1,168 

6 

764 

848 

10 

2,796 

7,717 

139 

22 

691 


862 
1,227 

1,900 
396 

"77 
23 


2,396 
1,261 


QD^^ 


S3 'CI 

a?  u 


I 

a 
a; 


2,0«7 
445 
1,490 
1,570 
2,074 

7,666 
7,511 

1,422 

354 

1,354 

3,130 
2,366 

1,443 
203 
795 

1,562 

4,003 
3,778 

2,165 
184 
1,899 
3,853 
1,719 

9,820 
8,866 

1,336 

711 

3,290 

1,413 

6,750 
7,129 

921 
990 
9 
145 
625 
887 

3,677 
4,566 


■3 '2 

OS 


'i3 


52,661 
5,691 
9,551 

37,193 
4,383 

109,379 
86,722 

5,373 

685 

7,422 

13,480 
6,645 

18,256 
4,628 
7,763 
7,287 

37,934 
22,065 

59,241 

747 

23,964 

34,772 

1,787 

120,511 
62,948 

15,506 
3,260 

24,085 
8,539 

51,389 
37,275 

8,395 

12,665 

766 

469 

4,472 

5,542 

32.308 
25,764 


08  q;  o 


21,137 


21,137 
14,991 


6,294 

6,294 
6,819 


1,336 


1,336 
75 


23,371 
109,397 


132,768 
11,153 


264 
12,870 


13,134 
244,861 
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THE  REPORT  OF  THE 


No.  88 


FINANCIAL  STATEMENT  OF  ONTARIO  MUNICIPALITIES  GROUPED 


Counties  and 
Districts. 


Oxford  : 

Townships 

Villages 

Towns 

City 

County 

Totals  : 

1903  .... 

1902  .... 
Parry  Sound  : 

Townships 

Villages 

Towns 

Totals  : 

1903  .... 

1902  .... 
Peel  :    ' 

Townships 

Villages 

Town 

County  

Totals  : 

1903  .... 
1902  .... 

Perth : 

Townships 

Villages 

Towns 

City 

County  

Totals  : 

1903 

1902 

Peterboroujjh  : 

Townships 

Villages 

Towns 

County  

Totals  : 

1903 

1902 

Prescott  &  Russell 


e8  o 


s> 


'VJS 

•30 


200 


100 

*  i",378 

1,678 
'1,766 

908 
23 


931 
613 


4,237 

4,237 
599 

250 


5 
g 


T3 
O 


$ 

1,297 

10 

177 

1,101 


•s'SJ 


2,585 
2,277 

210 

40 

1,332 

1,582 
3,973 

309 
32 

84 


{p 
R* 

Villages |  j^ 


Town    P. 

United  Counties. . 
Totals  : 

1903 

1902 


3,775 


730 

4,755 
784 

485 

241 

2,694 

450 

3,870 
1,394 


407 


118 

14 

539 
3,373 


425 
1,102 

2,179 


258 
1,5B0 


4,017 
1,724 

1,448 
363 
720 


2,531 

2,116 

3,033 

1,161 

14 

250 

619 


5,077 
7,597 


514 
40 

277 

901 

5,174 

6,906 

6,884 

.  420 

14 

231 

665 
709 

369 

35 

133 

2,706 

3,243 
2,675 

914 


969 

982 

6,978 

9,843 
9,914 

1,231 
320 

2,488 
100 

4,139 

5,678 

101 
231 


9 
30 

371 

594 


Disbursements. — Continued, 


•J  1 1 


•2.8  8 

<1 


328 
2,157 
3,320 
8,432 

14,237 
13,765 


6,025 
6,628 


34 
2,091 
4,974 
8,661 

15,760 
16,378 


446 

6,802 

10,357 

17,605 
15,943 


77 
1,063 
5,696 

6,836 
7,808 


7  > 


33,248 

•858 


34,106 
42,356 


57 
525 

582 
467 

90 

580 
5,855 

16,722 
281 
997 

•  ••••••• 

18,000 
18,798 

37,404 

194 

1,751 


Swig's 


s  s 


39,349 
40,211 

22,288 
2,936 


25,223 
22,408 

8,271 

5,995 

237 

445 

1,143 


16,091 
16,731 


55,506 

3,018 

14,444 

19,837 

8,699 

101,504 
98,561 

22,131 
2,500 
5,750 

30,381 
28,111 

33,760 
2,142 
7,926 
6,006 

49,833 
46,426 

57,870 

900 

18,868 

23,260 

9,448 

110,336 
103,507 

32,232 
9,430 

30,000 
4,814 

76,476 
76,773 

30,606 
23,156 
1,366 
1,336 
8,846 
8,469 

73,777 
85,351 


o 


a 
1 


15,404 


15,404 
13,342 


s 

S  c 

3  ®  .Jt 

rj    flj    O 

»^* 


77 


14,969 


14,969 
14,796 

1,086 


1,086 
96 

1,187 
13,628 


14,815 
16,388 


5,500 

1,276 

10,970 

24,870 


42,616 
44,669 


79 


79 
255 


19,1011 
6,718 


8,089 

17,140 

9.761 

41,708 
30,463 


2,082 
2,152 
1,502 

5,686 
31,951 

57 
391 


178 


626 
376 


S 

»-rrt 


24 
3,859 
4,755 


8,638 
9,673 


1,644 
10,603 

12,247 
4,014 

18,822 
1,856 


20,678 
251 


28,500 


28,500 
4,135 


254 


3,475 


3,729 
258 


50 


1,248 


1,298 
1,370 


1M4 
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INTO  COUNTIES  AND  DISTRICTS  FOR  THE  YEARS  1902  AND  1903. 


Disbursements. — ConUmted. 


8-1 


QQ 


$ 

1,636 
434 


1,970 
1,308 

1,816 
285 
364 

2,465 
2,335 

700 


10,132 


700 
746 


10,132 
10,890 


9  5 

O  5 


1,833 
3,653 
1,968 
7,409 

14,863 
11,973 


666 
3,225 

3,891 
1,622 

217 


2,258  14,211 


2,258 

1,548 

1,404 
379 


1,783 
1,051 

973 
802 


229 


2,004 
1,942 


14,211 
14,923 


250 
2,994 


3,244 
2,621 


9,495 


9,712 
10,816 

2,365 

255 

9,784 


948 

13,352 
12,512 

137 

122 

250 

2,247 

2,756 
3,659 

1,094 
1,009 


244 
432 

2,779 
4,123 


a  u 


C  fe  M 

S  J?  «= 


18,450 

8,278 

44.529 

110,500 


181,757 
96,468 

2,151 

5,903 

8,054 

8,225 

11,880 
4,500 
5,000 

20,000 

41,380 
42,710 

44,456 

1,339 

108,761 

40,000 

16,500 

211,056 
255,098 

5,408 
8,567 

'  i"5i625 

29,600 
270,782 

5,515 
8,194 


500 
7,550 


OD 

g  $  ^ 


I 

3,823 

1,455 

23,720 

24,956 

3,996 

57,950 
50,074 

750 
1,663 
6,561 

8,974 
4,758 

779 

72 

7,434 

394 

8,679 
9,141 

7,885 

232 

14,159 

25,576 

9,196 

57,048 
55,452 

709 

2,885 

29,372 

5,631 

38,597 
26,954 

1,166 
3,337 


21,759 
40,404 


237 

1,311 

715 

6,766 
6,150 


36 


36 


879 
879 


50 


95 


145 


162 


162 
821 


43 


43 


S3 

o 


1,509 

138 

23,195 

3.947 
711 

29,500 
19,205 

738 

731 

16,578 

18,047 
1,614 

1,613 
360 
833 

2,392 

5,198 
4,744 

3,750 

1 

4,053 

13,521 

4,348 

25,673 
28,954 

808 

619 

6,783 

2,672 

10,882 
15,770 

1,747 

1,184 

20 

94 

951 

4,436 

8,432 
7,070! 


3 


§ 
S 

53 

.a 

T3 


I 

210,814 1 

26,001 

149,624 

295,215 

46 ,960  > 

728,614 
597,412 

41,004 

9,874 

72,455 

123,333 
83,842 

110,836 
14,837 
45,542 

51,843 ! 

223v058 
201,356 

266,870 
•  4,289 
269,241 
305,442 
72,345 

918,187 
725,553 

89,342 

37,604 

154,240 

56,261 

337,537 

806,204 

68,502 
80,908 
2,620 
4,336 
29,727 
28,531 

214,624 
244,688 


Assets,  December  31. 


si 


% 

39,906 

4,463 

2,916 

360 

44,626 

92,271 
95,080 

10,700 

3,103 

55 

13,858 
15,212 

6,043 

1,277 

1,067 

251 

8,638 
6,251 

26,728 

99 

68 

3,188 

6,769 

36,852 
60,529 

9,118 

785 


9,903 
11,577 

6,015 

12,064 

18 

1,931 

1,042 


21,070 
23,876 


5 


$ 

3,140 

1,665 

10,195 

2,267 


17,267 
25,680 

23,517 
1,053 
4,869 

30,039 
29,598 

641 

736 

1,605 


2,982 
6,775 

7,046 

3 

3,145 

39,849 


50,043 
40,428 

16,362 

658 

9,955 


26,975 
26,067 

21,203 

23,485 

1,331 

5,381 

7,541 


58,941 
50,518 


bCtBT3 
^  g  P 
QQ 


$ 


5,064 

60,207 

205,513 


270,784 
240,255 


860 


860 
1,789 

60,793 


60,793 
60,302 


16,278 

131,417 

44,752 

192,447 
168,873 

3,166 
16,050 
61,926 
11,371 

92.513 
1691836 

57 
2,173 

596 


2,826 
2,200 
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FINANCIAL  STATEMENT  OF  ONTARIO  MUNICIPALITIES  GROUPED 


Counties  and 
Districts. 


Assets — Continued. 


LUbilities. 


« 


OQ 


-'    OD' 


Oxford  : 

Townships 

Villages ^ . . . 

Towns 

City 

County   

Totals  : 

1903 

1902 

Parry  Sound  : 

Townships ^ . . . . 

Villages 

Towns 

Totals  : 

1903 

1902 

Peel  : 

Townships 

Villages 

Town 

County   

Totals  : 

1903 

1902 

Perth  : 

Townships 

Villages 

Towns 

City 

Connty    

Totals  : 

1903 

1902 

Peterborough  : 

Townships 

Villages 

Tpwns 

County    

Totals  : 

1903 

1902 

Prescott  and  Russell  : 

f  P 
Townships <  ^ 

Villages <  ■^' 

Town P. 

United  Counties 

Totals  : 

1903 

1902 


24,977 
10,637 

35,614i 
26,2571 

3,862 
1,856 


5,718 
4,6471 

7,367 

47,627 


26,556 


34,275 


50 


CO  'M 

OS'S  p, 


1,248- 


1,298. 
1,370 


I     I  I 

19,54l! I 

24: I 

45,144  33,500. 

13,798        217,742i 


78,507        251,242 
77,829        245,075 


75,089 

75,089 
69,960 


120,000 


120,000| 
120,000 


200 
116,471 
106,000 


54,984!       222,671 


95,700 


10,610 
235,000 


34,275        245,610 
258!       247,339 


2 
a, 

o 


I 

"8,310| 
11,800| 
56,700 
73.260 
190,000 

340,070 
341,360 

4,739 

2,688' 

8,875 

16,302 
14,112 

7,190 

2,910 

12,975 

78,286 

101,361 
99, 731 1 

4,855 


59,115 
117,400 
125,000 

306,370 
283,022 

7,275 

24,081 

163,600 

93,355 

288,311 
285,263 

8,160 
7,550 


3,388 

5,600 

36,594 

61,182 
44,617 


8 
I 

CO 


iS 

> 

9 

s 

>» 

•i^ 

3 

G 

o 

O 

H 

O 

20,468 
2,477 
61,289 
57,139 
11,700 


91,365 

25,493 

269,951 

570,079 

246,326 


o 

c 

o 

00 


$ 

2,690 
3,648' 


1,699 
2,538 
4,124 


153,0731  1,203,214 
108,486  1,133,765 


6,338; 


11,139 

2,365 

13,259 

26,7a3i 
17,021 ' 

5,017 
300; 
540 
556| 

6,413 
4,391 

76,405 


3,552 
55,214 

16,738 

151,909 
113,223 

5,076 

1,591 

185,613 

12,990 

205,269 
197,832 

9,297 

4,789 

46 

50 

12,213 

26,395 
38,764 


50,095 

35,646 

112,784 

198,525 
173,949 

83,546 

7,079 

136,187 

79,093 

305,905 
302.097 

122,391 
302 
246,256 
453,068 
193,259 

1,015,276 
788,331 

40,996 

53,775 

690,369 

117,716 

902,856 
938,172 

44,722 
50.111 
1,395 
11,296 
15,381 
48,807 

171,712 
161.335 


179 

8,540 
7,550 

15,386 
2,800 


18,186 
17,037 


845 
2,975 


3,820 


•   •■■•    ••■ 

7,422 

1,249 

870 

40 

8.292 

1,289 

5,925 

650 

8,301 

4,013 

282 

* 

759 

8,583 

4,772 

10,060 

5,3S8 

6,354 

10,249 

6,208 

7,525 

223 

309 

300 

2,970 

688 

2,184 

12,773 

23,237 

11,420 

21,254 

1904 
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INTO  COUNTIES  AND  DISTRICTS  FOR  THE  YEARS  1902  AND  1903. 


Liabilities,  December  31. — Continued. 


a 

I 

n3  E3 


& 


I 


27,115 


27,115 
7,540 


18,889 
18,889 


50,110 


60,000 
120,000 

230,110 
232,475 

3,000 


3,000 
3,000 

7,421 
10,200 


6,718 


24,389 


I 

n 
I- 


G 

I 


$ 

13,007 

7,010 

20,644 

30,700 


71,361 
73,331 

10,097 
5,289 
7,354 

22,740 
25,205 

5,017 


5,017 
5,717 

13,120 


2,500 
20,500 


36,120 
31,238 

7,667 
13,672 
61,900 


83,239 
83,520 


66,734 


66,734 
62,186 


87,892 


87,892 
99,028 


4,466        1,017 
4,330      46,178 


w 

-I 


$ 


147,472 


147,472 
146,154 


36,060 

36,060 
27,248 


_fl  CD 


$ 


40,000 


40,000 
40,000 


22,664 

22,664 
28,127 


41,935 


41,935 
36,971 


15,000 
236,000 


250,000 
245,000 


13,428 


13,428 
13,973 


10,217 


19,013 


25,512   20,467 

13  B.I.  (hi; 


47,195 
45,049 


I 


Zb 


$ 


21,430 
268,978 
346,954 

92,506 

729,868 
708,156 


B 

B  OS 

o  _ 


i  M  c 


(MO 
OQ 


T3 

C 

§f2 


$ 

2,470 

1,800 

20,660 

27,500 


25,796 
7,958 

33,754 
30,412 

2,076 

5,000 

139,179 

6,000 

152,254 
145,650 


52,430 
30,949 

404 
1,969 
5,925 


4,409 

218,740 

449,787 

79,083 


7,6001 


7,600 
3,996 

11,383 


46,0771 
122,913! 


752,019    180,3731 


714,368 

978 

28,544 

301,860 

58,145 

389,527 
369,496 

985 
10,037 


2,000 
1,275 
6,753 

21,050 
21,341 


37,039 

2,316 

1,250 

24,459 

12,154 

40,179 
26,178 

5,053 
4,000 


1,92^) 

4,585 

22,276 

37,843 
33,854 


$ 

5,091 


2,385 
18,622 


26,098 
22,134 


1,181 


8,298   1,181 
8,823|   1,008 


1,663 


1,653 


639 


60,105' 


s 

8 


$ 

17,818 

77 

2,628 

4,128 

2,691 

27,342 
26,253 

2,068 

852 

5,000 


$ 
•F^ 

-H 


-s 


s 

o 
H 


109,509 

32,855 

350,182 

615,376 

95,376 

1,203,298 
1,124,253 

27,955 

37,887 

103,850 


7,920   169,692 


8,238 

155 

204 
2,097 
1,120 

3,576 
1,840 

2,043 


969 
1,442 
6,568 

11,022 
24,727 

3,084 
1,421 
8,402 
4,889 

17,796 
21,770 

5,372 
3,762 

169 
1,384 
4,034 

226 

14,947 
12,710 


141,098 

8,900 

6,049 

151,851 

7,120 

173,920 
162,638 

173,219 
4,409 
324,559 
654,642 
205,651 

1,362,480 
1,197,033 

29,359 

60,169 

631,621 

75,947 

797,096 
824,467 

39,917 
92,240 
701 
8,583 
20,701 
29,255 

200,397 
191,607 
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THE  REPORT  OF  THE 


No.  28 


FINANCIAL  STATEMENT  OF  ONTARIO  MUNICIPALITIES  GROUPED 


Counties  and 
Districts. 


Prince  Edward : 

Townships 

Village 

Town 

County 

Totals: 

1903 

1902 

Rainy  River : 

Townships. . ., 

Town 

Totals : 

1903 

1902 

Renfrew : 

Townships 

Villages 

Towns 

County 

Totals : 

1903 

1902 

Simcoe : 

Townships 

Villages 

Towns 

County 

Totals : 

1903 

1902 

Stor.,  Dun.  &  Glen.: 


Townships 

Villages. . . 
Towns 


(S. 

Ig. 

{ 
{ 


D. 
G. 

8. 
G. 


United  Counties. 
Totals : 

1903 

1902 

Thunder  Bay : 

Townships 

Towns 

Totals : 

1903 

1902 


Receipts. 


o 

I— < 


03 
00 

o 

> 

u 


1,655 

29 

260 

282 

2,126 
1,325 

3,170 
732 

3,902 
2,207 

11,511 

492 

1,854 

3,683 

17,540 
2i;512 

27,402 
7,317 

10,074 
1,395 

46,188 
50,378 

5,354 
59,053 
2,115 
1,669 
1,256 


90 


69,646 
62,645 

1,863 
9,764 

11,627 
4,397 


o  o 


OQ 


$ 

45,572 

2,627 

26,2?3 


74,422 
72,767 

20,069 
48,497 

68,566 
71,601 

84,119 

5,365 

89,725 


179,209 
170,371 

209,649 
17,926 


8 

t-1 


98 

150 

1,738 

95 

2,081 
2,008 

1,965 
2,087 

4,052 
2,571 

1,046 
477 

4,002 
610 

6,134 
6,235 

1,443 
681 


181,288    7,605 
505 


408,863 110,234 
376,485  10,474 


73,024 
84,134 
67,262 
30,281 

3,158 
53,028 

9,541 


320,428 
300,871 


1,332 
312 

1,524 

1,266 
426 

2,785 
739 

1,322 

9,706 
9,392 


12,098       330 
94,8101   6,409 


a; 

4> 


$ 


$ 

88 

59 

629 

53 

829 
804 

78 
959 

1,037 
1,019 


2,678 
2,062 

329 

413 

5,733 

222 

6,697 
5,302 

19 
40 
50 
397 
19 
1,022 
86 
47 


$ 


9,821 


9,821 
8,949 


39,093 

39,093 
7,196 


175 
94 

2,353!     16,685 
56 


16,685 
15,433 


3,545 
64,598 


68,143 
52,456 


7,184 


9,274 
4,107 


08  d 
aoTJ 

G 


1,680'     20,565 
2,202*     18,823 


98 
6,387 


111,095 


>-> 


106,908    6,739    6,485    111,095 
102,973'   4,889    5,042;     51,324 


$ 

2,075 


8 
2 

2,085 
1,770 


43 

43 
234 

169 


454 
470 

1,093 
1,205 

400 

24 

3,734 

610 

4,768 
2,248 

115 
1,331 


951 


2,397 
2,826 

98 
4,109 

4,207 
5,227 


a 
o 

a  . 

O  Q) 

'§1 


$ 

2,365 

57 

1,242 


3,664 
1.288 


550 
2,259 
1,005 


3,814 
11,762 

9,025 

4,963 


13,988 
28,992 

7,104 

124 

60 

300 


24,607 


32,195 
10,531 

380 

28,202 

28,582 
3,994 


«.« 
O  « 

o  q 

2  ^ 

o  ^ 

PQ 


hi 
S 

5g 


>  ©  o 

i« 


$ 


9,7801 
1,775 
1,0591 
1,173 


.13,787) 
5,299! 

9,149l 
399,400 


408.549' 

212,305    3,150 


1,287 

5,565l 

68,505, 

10,000l 


85,357. 

104,079'   1,200 


14,825 

3,964 

47,126 

40,000 


105,916i 

71,523j   9,800 


26,935 

35,214 

7,366 


2,050 

iisTO 


53,562    6,000 

765., 
17,364  . . 
31,353|.. 
92,0001 


264,559    9,620 
207,266    4,110 

9,746^   6,000 
229,363 


239,109    6,000 
135,7131 15,000 


13a  B.I.  (ill) 
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INTO  COUNTIES  AND  DISTRICTS  FOE  THE  YEAR  1902  AND  1903. 


Receipts. — Q/n  linued. 


ill 

1  -^3  a. 


2-SS 


3,000|.. 
33,625 
16,500       120!. 


H,870 
1,069 


10,312 

65 

23,558 


15,000       274  . 


:£1S 


109,228 
17,317 
242,052 


2,586 

239 

13,325 

70,112 

270,052 
34,324 
617,731 
213,094 

86,262 

79,911 

1,035,201 
790,187 

1,537 

23,000 
892 
677 
136 
J  76 
70 

45,856 

125,101 
227,926 

86.508 

126,070 

5,760 

129,364 

46,995 
139,369 

72,342 
53,178 

885,099 
780,832 

386 
32,689 

30,999 
538,002 

32,975 
8,463 

669.001 
486,522 

2,403 

152 

1,201 

72i 

10,562 

■■133 

"i 

1,756 

3,473 

31628 

4,817 
4,987 

11,313 

9,303 

•203 
163 

2,865 
1,965 

'  17^385 

180 
500 

1,650 
1,549 

4,m 

17,385 
9,612 

689 
1,553 

3,199 
2,944 

7,129 

550 

3,810 

3,112 

170 

13,283 

224 

174 
791 
513 

2,263 

228 
2,787 
2,105 

14,601 
14,622 

13,453 

14,330 

1,702 
569 

7,413 
6,090 

14,516 
1,743 

"iiiso 

48,157 

906 

1,169 

936 

4,275 

860 

10,919 

3.582 

31,649 

30,475 

52,307 
48,e»8 

3,233 

6,572 

19.636 
12,656 

3,373 

2.220 
3,497 
1,181 

210 
1,570 

637 
3,591 



4,681 

89 
8,299 
5,512 

1,499 
716 

1,980 
148 
3 
642 
407 
468 

1,887 

1,146 

1,23S 

848 

251 

2,319 

461 

4,825 

16,279 

14,101 

18,631 
18,517 

5,862 
6,061 

12,963 
9,812 

2,130 
5,132 

26,5i8 

332 
1,781 

1,030 
8,886 

51850 

26,518 
26,301 

2,118 

828 

9,915 

6,264| 

311 
6,469 

1,019 

;;;;;;; 

13,214 

9,309 



629 

7..392 
4,650 

'  Veiiso 

12,042 
8,051 

76,230 
6,240 

10,757 
7,781 
41,453 

27,782 

'  ii',794 

87,773 
46,284 

11,794 
25,844 

37,827 

5,734 

72,478'   68,613 
6,741; 


16,792| 

13,712' 

7,086'     9,1s 

1,195' 

3,230  3.M 
1,609.  1,6J 
6,293. 
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THE   REPORT   OF   THE 


No.  28 


FINANCIAL  STATEMENT  OF  ONTARIO  MUNICIPALITIES  GROUPED 


Coonties  and 
Districts. 


Prince  Edward : 

Townships 

Village 

Town 

County 

Totals: 

1903 

1902 

Rainy  River : 

Townships  

Town 

Totals: 

1903 

1902 

Renfrew : 

Townships 

Villages 

Towns 

County 

Totals : 

1903 

1902 

Simcoe : 

Townships 

Villages 

Towns 

County 

Totals 

1903 

1902 

Stor.,  Dun.  &  Glen.: 

.S. 
Townships 


IG. 
Villages {g; 


Towns. 


fS. 
IG. 
United  Counties. . 

Totals 

1903 

1902 

Thunder  Bay : 

Townships 

Towns 

TotalR : 

1903 

1902 


DisbuTsementB. — Continued, 


-^s 


9 
I 

PQ 


d) 


73 


2,023 
470 


80 
600 

680 
687 

588 
1,131 
1,431 

442 

3,692 
4,592 


360 

31,183 

594 

32,137 
3,832 

132 


55 
284 
228 
650 


648 

1,997 
4,205 

311 

;  71,767 


i  72,078 
'  56,269 


1 


1 

o 


2,010 


1,540 


2,566    3,550 
1,899       362 


433 

89 

522 

970 

1,041 

6 

1,128 


2,175 
7,566 

2,719 

59 

982 


3,760 
2,141 

770 

125 

1,747 

35 


495 
36 


3,208 
11,046 

657 
1,438 

2,095 
2,274 


U4 

o  g.g 

1.81 

QQ 


1,804 

20 

398 

189 

2,411 
3,231 

184 
552 

736 
291 

566 

5 

441 

579 

1,591 
1,998 

2,177 

82 

2,452 

10,634 

15,345 
11,703 

1,618 

1,112 

422 

393 

47 

1,163 

67 

1,535 

6,357 
4,830 

99 
2,134 

2,233 
970 


2-* 

.273 


1 .1.9$ 


1,079 
4,822 

5,901 
5,319 


1,620 

1,620 
1,612 


40 
2,479 
6,039 

8,558 
8,016 


67 

4,149 

12,183 

16,399 
16,828 


149 

21 

3,031 

190 
9,844 

13,235 
11,266 


5,918 

5,918 

4,322 


10,583 

179 

1,089 


11,801 
11,797 


10,477 
642 

4,674 


15,793 
17,348 

37,458 

962 

12,056 


51,376 
52,583 

5,421 

12,166 

8,385 

1,889 

213 

"*249 
21,043 

49,366 
29,182 


26,556 

740 

8,440 

5,360 

41,096 
41,206 

9,287 
15,726 

25,013 
27,261 

46,312 
5,333 

30,697 
9,948 

92,290 
85,627 

91,188 

4,210 

58,329 

17,708 

171,435 
162,575 

32,192 
32,679 
36,585 
19,167 

1,851 
13,348 

2,568 


138,390 
144,335 

9,424 
13,419 

22,843 
31,373 


M 

u 
O 


g 


$ 


31 


31 


GQ 


9 
T3 


807 


807 
549 

3,720 


3,720 
2,617 

12,900 

30,205 

2,028 


45,133 
71,797 


$ 

1,491 


1,491 
504 


1,537 

1,537 
2,251 

113 


1,276 
1,026 

2,415 
3,317 

181 


3,200 


3,381 
2,422 


840 


840 
2,549 

812 
24,547 

25,359 
31,994 


n 

.S-C 


2,505 


1,402 


3,907 
1,552 


334 


25,397 


25,731 
4,988 

2,853 

13.947 


16,800 
3,226 

5,663 

62,914 

209 

40 


537 


69,363 
10,818 


14,072 

14,072 
6,778 


BUREAU  OF  INDUSTRIES. 


INTO  CX)UNTIE8  AND  DISTRICTS  FOR  THE  YEAR  1902  AND  1903. 


DiBbureetoentB. — Continwd. 


1,616 

46 

2,060 


37,799 


1,000 

591 

3,713 

'  10^586 

849 

1,385 

18,124 
16,064 


203,697 

2,944 


96,423 
27,594 


0,505 

65,103 
1,350 
22,172 
29,013 
76,651 

262,286 


19,936 
1,383 

21,921 


1,174 

17,605 

1,841 

993 

124 

18,727 

32 

1,493 


87,: 
16,360 
241,646 

67,'" 


227,026 
31,179 
491,134 
186,470 


129,364 
46,996 
133,897 


AKeta,  December  31 . 


2,472 
3,406 


5,472 

18,013 


6,665 


21,939 

361 

50,307 


21,279 
3,643 
27,059 


.sl^ 


10,674 


6,046 
6,046 
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THE  REPORT  OF  THE 


No.  28 


FINANCIAL  STATEMENT  OP  ONTARIO  MUNICIPALITIES  GROUPED 


Counties  and 
Districts. 


Prince  Edward  : 

Townships 

'  •  Village 

Town 

County 

Totals : 

1903 

1902 

Painy  River : 

Townships 

Town 

Totals 

1903 

1904 

Renfrew : 

Townships 

Villages 

Towns 

County 

Totals 

1903 

1902 

Simcoe : 

Townships 

Villages 

Towns 

County 

Totals  : 

1903 

I  U\JJJ  ...       

Stor.,  Dun.  &  Glen 

.S. 
•  Townships 


Assets,  December  31. — Continued. 


Liabilitie& 


c  a 
Ill 


48,675 
'  1,402 


50,077 
49,834 


rs. 
(g. 


Hi 


$ 


67,064 
35,181 

2,853 


45,252 
10,300 


Villages {g; 

Towns |q 

United  Counties 

Totals : 

1903 

1902 

Thunder  Bay  : 

Townships. . ., 

Towns 

Totals 

1903 

1902 


73,735 
11,960 

1,250 
605 


275 
48,000 


48,275 
54,222 


223,816 

223,816 
118,243 


1,667! ,. 

55,3971*     260,952 


260,952 
255,000 


42,835 
708,541 


68,405;   751,376 
65,493:   576,657 


5,663 

64,362 

149 

40 


108,750 


3,521i   135,632 
46,500 


335,874 


1,855;   335,874 
8,028,   248,249 


2 


16,550 

.750 

14,500 

33,500 

65,300 
62,675 

2,861 
36,283 

39,144 
37,157 

9,365 

5,584 

82,915 

50,000. 

147,864 
144,002 

7,490 

16,960 

269,875 

158,000 

452,325 
530,109 

7,150 
4,200 
1,970 

19,975 
738 

39,900 
3,500 

61,000 

138,433 
149,903 

5,024 
91,206 

96,230 
72,889 


603 


374 

977 
1,186 

6,259 
45,533 

51,792 
62,781 

3,568 

3,073 

38,113 

17,558 


9 


> 


o 


$ 

84,671 

1.220 

64,943 

33,874 

184,708 
182,757 

17,411 
328,638 

346,049 
237,811! 

'  69,694 

9,965 

498,221 

80,061 


$ 


eo 

83 


O 

c 


62,312   647,941   13,467 


9,334i 

6461 

3,477' 


38,334 

29,272 

1,374 

24,484 

61,179 

106,309 
81,198 

12,419 

17,622 

10,033 

8,101 

125 

5,000 

2,412 

26,917 

82,629 
58,406 

7,365 
238,099 

245,454 
171,913 


579,737!  10,804i 


117,095 

67,865 

1,122,760 

247,103 


24,038 
1,040 
6,020 


2,474 
7,728 

10,202 
12,002 

3,672 

1,083 

18,742 

90 

23,587 
24,984 

7,565 

3,2a5 

17,590 


1,5^,823   31,098 
1,378,2571  26,409 


52,469 
92,716 
39,476 

140,878 
1,356 

229,880 
53,»26 
93,389 

704,090 
698,141 

39,579 
847,106 

886,686 
685,035 


6,009 


2,457 

447 

97 

1,990 


28,390 
31,558 

3,313 
2,459 
8,455 
2,664 
229 
13,385 


11,000 
10,838 


30,oa5 
29,684 

422 
6,784 

7,206 
5,471 


^ 
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INTO  COUNTIES  AND  DISTRICTS  FOR  THE  YEARS  1902  AND  1903. 


Liabilities,  JJecember,  31 — Continued. 


a 


il 


OQ 


2,000 


64,247 


66,247 
67,326 

58,112 


58,112 
59,818 


2,300 


2,300 
3,300 


90,000 

90,000 
100,500 


$ 
527 


1^ 


527 
1,022 

10,430 
30,413 

40,843 
43,548 

3,775 


s  . 

o  p 

fee 
lis 


$ 


I 

.2  2 


20,256      19,993 


20.113 


1,796 


20,256 
21,150 


19,993 
21,830 


136,956 
104,909 


220,017 


23,888        1,796 


27,599 

15,254 

3,197 

44,812 


63,263 
69*237 

4,804 

3,324 

7,86n 

15,569 


2,027 
29,679 


2,569 


29,679 
28,535 

129,222 

108,593 

4,512 


220,017 
204,999 


136,956      52,000 
52,000 


11,754 
325,122 


8,714 
251,577 


336,876 
396,228 


260,291 
109,879 


56,733 


34,134 
55,621 

7,314 
77,500 

84,814 
78,858 


13,281 

255,608 
242,449 


123,954 
24,951) 


36,657 


c: 

u 


15,000 
1,000 


O  OD 

oi  !^  C 


OQ 


16,000 
16,200 

1,576 
49,259 

50,835 
52,724 


4,100 

114,403 

42,145 

160,648 
137,152 

700 

10,392 

586,455 

140,906 

738,453 
600,740 


6,844 
17,009 


12,518 


205,646|  49,175 
191,950   49,596 


70,000 

70,000 
70,000 


54,000 

54,000 
54,.000 


145,593 
3,884 


6,753 

450 

1,059 

1,173 

9,435 
3,050 

2,659 
71,499 

74,158 
103,639 

1,043 

7,175 

41,112 

10,000 

59,330 
42,050 

1,450 

458 

62,012 


63,920 
47,715 

31,624 

18,009 

7,942 

9,819 


a 


17,364 
10,049 
28,500 


173,330  123,307 

158,7891  120,112 

21,500]  2,823 

402,9781  260,962 


424,478 


263,785 


405,0541  126,518 


684 


684 
684 


4,588 

4,588 
3,094 

30 


30 
30 


67 


■  •  •  • 


1,740 
50,622 

52,362 
52,074 


OQ 

0 

8 


i 


608 


1,371 


1,979 
1,401 

170 
4,748 

4,918 
2,013 

2,333 


3,083 
1.621 


1,564 

4951 

12,790i 

23, 177  j 

38,086| 

36,915i 

1 

8,740. 

10,626 

2,415; 

1,064, 


I 


-s 


3 

o 
H 


$ 

23,572 
1,450 

42,679 
1,173 

68,874 
65,337 

17,309 
357,191 

374,500 
321,929 

23,983 

13,004 

485,194 

53,856 


7,037!  576,037 
5,309'  522,280 


859 
350 

187 


138,362 

39,285 

1,306,378 

164,083 

1,648,108 
1,406,101 

183,712 

145,311 
40.493 

139,962 
548 

303,145 
50,445 
45,852 


24,463   909,468 

19,629'  881,968 

I 

512        34,311 
21,420|  1,034,266 


21,932j  1,068,577 
4,325i     896,800 
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THE  REPORT  OF  THE 


No.  28 


FINANCIAL  STATEMENT  OF  ONTARIO  MUNICIPALITIES  GROUPED 


Counties  ^nd 
Difitricts. 


Victoria  : 
Townships. . 

Villages 

Town 

County   

Totals: 
1903.. 
1902.. 
Waterloo  : 
Townships . . 

Villages 

Towns 

County 

Totals  : 
1903.. 
1902.. 
Welland  : 
Townships. . 

Villages 

Towns 

County    

Totals  : 
1903.. 
1902.. 
Wellington  : 
Townships. . 

Villages 

Towns 

City 

Countv   .... 

Totals  : 

1903.. 

1902.. 

Wentworth  : 

Townships. . 

Village 

Town 

City 

County    

Totals  : 
1903.. 
1902.. 
York  : 
Townships . . 

Villages 

Towns 

City 

Countv 

Totals  : 
1903. . 
1902. . 


B 


&S 


23,414 

5,945 

683 

614 

30>656 
30,120 

7,116 

1,504 

2,761 

97 

11,478 
9,578 

5,706 

4,330 

18,879 


28,915 
43,701 

8,553 
6,972 
2,841 
11,219 
4,355 

33,940 
44,130 

21,016 
39 

28 

5,787 

27,782 

54,652 
42,158 

31,219 

4,631 

13,694 

607,361 

27,071 


Receipts. 


98,461 
13,815 
59,421 


171,607 
162,241 

107,076 

22,814 

207,018 


336,908 
301,988 

81,541 
31,462 
90,282 


203,285 
181,987 

156,910 
35,960 

48,472 
88,760 


330,102 
^289,466 

106,708 

1,855, 

35,3031 

597,1261 


740,992; 
708,833 

243,882 

28,619 

130,697 

3,134,242 


683,976  3,537,440 
355,683j  3,615,286 


$ 

316 

775 

1,856 

876 

3,823 
3,665 

1,534 
730 

6,247 
160 

8,671 
8,191 

1,093 

1,159 

2,508 

166 

4,926 
4,383 

1,041 
1,812 
2,006 
2,889 
293 

8,041 
6,843 

657 
145 
568 
14,988 
156 

16,514 
16,459 


a 


0? 


^ 


109 

360 

1,633 

494 

2,596 
2,162 

32 

n 

5,815 

89 

6,013 
4,741 

516 

205 

2,262 

95 


I 


1,325 

8,829 


10,154 
8,526 


53,612 


53,612 
35.006 


4,306 
35.155 


3,078    39,461 
1,381    36.719 


146 
1,473 

682 
3,340 

140 


5,781 
4,760 

519 


399 

46,093 

408 

47,419 
43,289 


7,650 
15,222 


22,872 
24,929 


3,200'  55 

L230!         234' 
3,411!        826 
69,683,512,610 

408         289 


77,932 


2,102 
195,118 


197,220 
191,352 


2,875 

25,933 

381,982 


0) 


1,136 

278 

1,572 


2,986 
2.313 

2,388 

6,i33 


8,521 
7,134 

1,976 

133 

1,471 

17 

3,597 
5,862 

1,279 
881 

1,616 

13,081 

175 

16,532 
14,941 

3,256 


514,014,  410,790 


72,799  510,374  375,947 


841 

15,872 

1,564 

21,533 
23,197 

7,656 

269 

3,014 

204,987 

516 

216,442 
202,348 


12,895 


1,534 


14,420 
4,206 

15,546 

'  9,66i 


25,147 
7,966 

6,851 
10,824 


65,137 
51,696 

22,538 


1,545 
106,541 


CD 
9 


•s 


u 

o 


s 


11,750 

2,005 

52,709 

21,000 


o 


ill 


91,405 
84,825 

22,528 

15,422 

137,885: 

246,600 

^,000 

443.435 
104,715 

1,383" 

500} 

5,000 

186,306 


130,624 
121,934 

36,752 

180 

27,156 

1,041,055 


1,105,152 
1,140,619 


193,189 
828,867 

7,236 

935 

19,886 

1,286,480 


5,000 


87,464        5,000 
46,355 


1,700 
16,624 
09,567 
27,758 


145,6491 

86,762        7,800 


5,00f» 

9,482  2,000 
65,514.  7,400 
10,500' 


9,400 
1,800 


16,700 


18,500 
8.800 


25,000 
15,120 

26i  666 


1,314,537 
1,519,280 


41,120 
247,200 
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Receipts . — Continued, 


o 


*S8 


$ 

2,020 


2,020 
1,000 


^  ♦»  Q* 


8 


1 
a  (D 

r 


42,600l 


118 


42,500 


471 
200,095 


118 

6 


349 


3,377 


3,377 
1,946 


200,666 
93,138 

2,000 

12,000 

8,000 


22,000 
59,094 


349 
2,104 


4,549 


6,824 

32,805 

262,369 


15 


301,998 
37,841 


274,651 
98,000 

372,651 
143,787 


29,100 
855,084 


102 


20 


333; 


884,184 


3531 


I 

be 

a 


8 
2,007 


200 


2,207 
341 


69 
100 


169 
104 


I   100 


100 
50 

30 
258 
205 


493 
1,686 


163 


446,091 1  2,7241 


73 
324 


s 

i 

1 

CO 


8 

4,182 

364 

824 

30,043 

35,413 
27,005 

1,036 

144 

30,9«8 

40,200 

72,348 

67,441 

1,894 

273 

2,884 

48,984 

53,535 
35,149 

2,035 

1,405 

873 

3,015 

57,342 

64,670 
57,664 

5,912 
19 

3,234 
93,777 
77,850 

180,792 
130,606 

9,840 

925 

14,545 

201,443 

75,830 

302,583 
391,525 


06 


3 


DisbuTBements. 


161,408 
67,367 

129,261 
53,027 

411,063 
287,940 

136,428 
42,433 

622,266 
68,304 

869,431 
631,953 

110,363 
76,174 

233,955 
59,768 

480,254 
456,486 

199,206 
72,611 

244,308; 

7  J  2,071 1 
83,305 

1,311,601 
652,122 

161,989 

2,558 

49,020 

1,536,259 

205,760 

1,955,586 
1,775,645 

365,053 
•    39,907 

268,595 
8,320,927 

104,114 

9,088,596 
8,880,200 


OD 
9^   08* 


s 


OD  i 

1^1 


00 


A 

S 


a 


o 

S  ••a 
08  4» 


$ 

6,115 

799 

4,021 

3,357 

14,292 
13,290 

5,726 

750 

10,090 

3,012 

19,578 
20,768 

4,315 
1,6811 
6,666; 
2,085' 

14,747' 
16,327 

9,219' 

l,722i 

2,072 

4,720 

3,576; 


954 
10,938 


11,892 
11,763 


1,565 
59,965 


61,530 
52,712 


8,335 
34,917 


43,252 
30,165 


2,873 
12,039 
22,001 


21,309i     36,913 
21,095      33,452 


6,718 

133i 

1.2721 

29,909 

5,396 

43,428 

42,971 

15,901 

2,087 

6,449 

126,229 

5,537 

155,203 
151,287 


22 

2,797 

138,202 


J5 


$ 

613 

244 

368 

30 

1,250 
859 

208 

'    167 

1,373 

65 

1,803 
2,083 

1,339 

601 

629 

22 

2,591 
903 

484 

131 

592 

2,014 


610,538 
563,348 


3,221 
1,609 

1,213 

5 

438 

4,905 

1,200 

7,761 
7,101 

1,666 

81 

3,823 

33,404 

1,029 

40,003 
47,669 


1 


o 


S 


1.892 

952 

3,382 

3,143 

9,369 
6,928 

1,543 

423 

6,148 

3,346 

11,460 
11,311 

2,106 
1,234 
3,273 
1,966 

8,579 
8,643 

2,382 
1,684 
1,618 
4,383 
2,268 

12,285 
10,469 

3,023 

86 

1,473 

20,990 

6,257 

31,829 
28,652 

6,206 
1,183 
4,475 
160,410 
4,068 

176,332 
92,551 


tp  G 
9  08 


s 


& 


26,111 
2,367 

49,766 
1,219 

79,463 
41,349 

17,481 
5,737 

64,855 
6,336 

94,409 
86,880 

17,877 

8,956 

35,031 

19,759 

81,623 
57,792 

31,057 
10,623 
3,875 
13,417 
15,007 

73,979 
67,984 

18,591 

1,099 

4,631 

247,147 

38,708 

310,176 
349,161 

68,482 

7,428 

21,14S 

1,223,187 

6,443 

1,326,683 
1,207,84a 
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THE  REPORT  OF  THE 


No.  28 


FINANCIAL  Statement  of  Ontario  municipalities  grouped 


Counties  and 
Districts. 


Victoria  : 
Townships. . 
Villages  . . . . 

Town 

County  . . . . 

Totals  : 

1903.. 

1902.. 

Waterloo  : 

Townships . . 

Villages 

Towns 

County    

Totals  : 
1003.. 
1902.. 
Welland : 
Townships.. 

Villages 

Towns 

County 

Totals  : 
li)03.. 
1902.. 
Wellington  : 
Townships. . 

Villages 

Towns 

City -... 

County   

Totals  : 
1903.. 
1902.. 
Wentworth  : 
Townships . . 

Village 

Town 

City 

County   

Totals  : 
1903. . 
1902.. 
York: 
Townships . . 

Villages 

Towns 

City 

County    

Totals  : 
1903.. 
1902.. 


Dishursemen  ts —  Continued, 


a 

QQ 

M 

o 


a?  g 


03  0^  o 


37,490 
3,779 


41,269 
1,625 


116,473 


116,473 
28,590 


18,904 
12,159 


31,063 
41,371 


4,121 
201,550 


205,671 
28,379 


737 
47,280 


325 

1,886 
1,520 
1,294 

5,025 
8,003 


8 


1 


1,326 

506 

1,374 


32,331 

100 

32,431 
20,185 

284 

"s]m 

156 

3,440 
383 


4,520 

375 

33,000 

2,157 

40,062 
10,980 

475 


1,930 


48,017 
58,924 


2,405 
87 

242 


14,946      1,036 
54,099  159,  963 

5,388 


3,206 
1,856 

2,455 

102 

11,678 


14,235 
2,635 

979 
433 
406 


1,908 
527 

1,620 
383 
113 

2,730 


4,846 
3,153 

2,713 

8 

58 

13,343 


69,045  166,  629 
89,188,262,  747 


16,122 
12,950 

1,192 

106 

6,445 

48, 154 


55.897 
54,969 


o  a,<» 

QQ 


«4-l  O 

d  3  *-• 

It* 

^.3  8 

»  ©  o 
a  d  c 


$ 


2,025 
188 
876 

2,060 

5,149 
4,045 

33 

16 
3,253 
8,735 

12,037 
11,935 

135 

241 

1,034 

4,543 

5,953 


590 
1,950 
8,532 

11,072 
9,572 


67 
5,909 
7,846 

13,822 
12,185 


285 

2,825 

'  9,745 

12,855 


5,079    13,371 


474 

213 

16 

3,517 

8,198 


936 

717 

8,562 

11,624 


12,418    21,839 
12,406    20,720 


1,728 

12 

346 

50,135 

825 


24 

1,002 

69,164 

12,852 


53,046    83,042 
53,356    75,220 


842 

129 

865 

80,397 

7,582 


239 

5,542 

445,699 

16,970 

468,450 


0) 

d 


o 


^9  m  qp 


$ 

18,580 
1,037 
2,629 


22,i246 
19,022 

20,246 

1,229 

11,789 


33,264 
30,264 

26,281 
2,927 
3,805 


33,013 
20,472 

43,184 
3,557 
3,027 


49,768 
38,273 

35,097 
323 
2,580 


89,815 
92,213  451,675 


OB 

M 
O 


I" 

d 

mm* 


$ 


46,673i   1,044 

5,8841 

16,4541 


7,649 

76,660 
67,050 

52,186 
7,399 

79,151 
8,529 

147,265! 
123}314| 


1,044 
2,032 


31,152i   3,677 

11,843  

30,467l 

7,828' 


81,290'   3,677 
69,7471   2,294 

64,809;   2,673 

14,768' 

10,8061 

39,675' 

10,693 

140,751 
130,434 

40,510' 

7701 

7,221 

121,480, 

6,6911 


^12 


d  d  s 
c  Q>  Q 

-^  d  S 
d«S  * 
•^^ 

QQ 


O 


E    XM2 


OD 

d  ® 


4,756      1,397 

238'     2,831 

2,048'  29 


7,042'  4,257 

8,264'  2,023 

14,050  993 

337'  10,000 

11,647!  17,984 


26,034l   28,977 
15,3291     8,869 


6,563 
2,793 


9,356 
3,905 

732 


10,824 


2,886 
298 
7,4441    33,862 
43,838,  284,034 


2,673        52,014321,680 
4,010        23,230    22,a53 


310,    19,417 


l,859i      9,038 
151,532,         408 


176,672       112!     153,701'   28,863 


42,931 
56,607 


194,762 

108,043 
8,461 

39,172 
742,489 

13,054 

911,219 
906,330 


151,770  19,651 
7,763'  28,845 


618 


18,798'  16,856 
l,280,850j  159,566 
8,000 


1,307,411(213,266 
1,051,298  251,712 
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Disbursements —  CorUinued, 


s 
OrrS 

GQ 


1,582 


198 


9  B 


$ 


840 


10,002 

35 

7,164 


1,»0! 
1,262 


1,074 

168 

2,410 


17,201 
6,065 

2,379 

3,095 

26,050 

2,890 

34,414 
26,464 


3,790 
14,449 


3,652    1,952, 
3,668    2,009! 


2,125 
768 
2^ 


3,127 
2,116 

1,116 


1,334| 


18,239 
17,398 

400 

4,047 

8,205 

14,500 


1,334, 
1,125, 


600 
15,670 


27,152 
13,275 

644 


17,386 
18,490 

6,288 

929 

1,681 

13,675 


22,573 
68,464 


219 


219 
211 


2,235 

77,274 

1,123 

81,276 
71,805 

7,834 

2,347 

14,488 

495,340 

7,397 


OQ 

So 

ni  o  ® 

c 


Is 


'^  2  $  i 


$ 

12,879 
1,980 
3,404 

19,000 

37,263 
28,114 

1,800 

6,152 

75,505 

25,322 

108,779 
99,332 

5,573 

5,700 

28,990 

10,542 

50,805 
75,207 

20,332 

14,808 

134,919 

'  i*2*666 

182,059 
112,900 

8,0541 


§§2 


3,20S 

231 

15,560 

622 

19,616 
17,480 

1,888 

2,029 

41,089 

1,357 

46,363 
42,720 

841 

4,444 

24,087 

386 

29,758 
31,655 

1,661 

3,436 

13,107 

29,079 

283 

47,566 
42,792 

764 


O    OD 

o  c 


$ 


1,054 


1,054 


123 

266 


389 
15 


290 


200 
86 


160 


5,183 

249,044 

68,132 


OB 

o 


OQ 


617 

498 

3,141 

5,113 

9,669 
5,878 

1,222 

2,454 

43,869 

710 

48,255 
21,210 

1,742 
2,071 
12,441 
1,738^ 

I 
17,9921 
15,745i 

■7561 
1,8501 
1,876| 
4,3451 
5,262 


160      14,089 
175 


17,553 

2,043 
14 

3,890l 1,701 

174,247'   3,390|   115,230 


o  ^ 


816 


1,3151 


835 


330,413  179,7171  4,705 
213,348 


8,736 

701 

39,929 

1,471,547 


180,291' 


527,406  1,520,913  939,035  26,040 


6,458 

2,744 

24,706 

900,758  26,040 

4,369 


720,401 


902,2321   953,095  15,784 


$ 

139,980 
69,764 

128,596 
52,319 

380,659 
257,284 

124,541 
41,«36 

620,889 
68,248 

855,313 
620,475 

105,890 
71,903 

219,472 
58,770 

466,035 
427,57] 

186,128 

66,617 

239,178 

711,915 

71,068 

1,274,906 
618,182 

142,628 

2,496 

^8,991 

1,629,350 

144,150 


119,823  1,867,615 


88,096 

12,468 
699 

2,860 
74,564 

2,990 

93,671 
256,089 


1,720,993 

319,443 

34,713 

263,591 

8,062,615 

82,817 

8,763,179 
8,196,224 


Assets,  December  31. 


b 

d 


Xi 

o 


21,428 

7,603 

665 

708 

30,404 
30,666 

11,887 

798 

1,377 

56 

14,118 
11,478 

*  4,473 

4,271 

14,483 

992 

24,219 
28,915 

13,0781 

5,9941 

5,130' 

166! 

12,237 

36,695 
33,940 

19,461 

62 

29 

6,909 

61,610 

88,071 
54,652 

35,610 

6,194 

5,004 

258,312 

«1,297 

326,417 
683,976 


s 


OQ 


12,001 

3,364 

12,727 


28,092 
29,642 

1,441 

361 

•8,902 


10,704 
18,102 

18,401 

3,002 

27,334 


48,737 
41,780 

40,207 
6,727 
4,866 
4,900 


56,700 
69,606 

18,200 

590 

13,228 

257,967 


fl  c  g 
S  a>  O 

M  c  ^ 

GO 


20,472 

2,464 

22,254 


46,190 
51,043 

66,341 

6,183 

79,800 


142,324 
138,864 

18,212. 

*2i,"842 


40,054 
37,049 

14,939 


19,683 
139,585 


174,207 
177,259 

56,846 


26,047 
419,076 


289,9851  500,969 
317,711   395,887 

30,249   40,411 

2,190    8,386 

36,7771   46,410 

861,314,6,091,246 


930,530,6,186,463 
966,672,5,768,674 
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FINANCIAL  STATEMENT  OF  ONTARIO  MUNICIPALITIES  GROUPED 


Counties  and 
Districts. 


Victoria  : 

Townships 

Villages 

Town 

County 

Totals  : 

1903 

1902 

Waterloo  : 

Townships 

Villages 

Towns 

County   i 

Totals  : 

1903 

•1902 

Welland  : 

Townships 

Villages 

Towns 

County 

Totals  : 

1903 

1902 

Wellington  :      ' 

Townships 

Villages 

Towns 

City  

County 

Totals  : 

1903 

1902 

Wentworth  : 

Townships 

Village 

Town 

City 

County  

Totals  : 

1903 

1902 

York  : 

Townships 

Villi>ge8 

Towns 

City 

County   

Totals  : 

1903 

1902 


Assets,  December  31. — Continued. 


h 


u 


S 


>§ 


« 


3,274 

3,467 

17,029 


23,770 
21,047 

1,334 
12,300 
19,549 


Si. 

^  o  € 
o  S  S 


$ 


39,610 
87,000 


126,610 
34,180 


517,667 


33,183 
6,867 

26,000 
500 


26,500 
37,324 

10,519 

5,563 

67,867 

477,634 


661,573 
249,964 

29,769 


9,08S 
125,8(>5 


164,672 
217,814 

120,487 

'  '17,095 

si  666 

145,582 
157,836 


517,667 
373,041 


74,329 
275,849 


350,178 
330,705 


47,000 
306,102 


353,102 
195,600 


47,974 
2,023,198 


2,071,172 
2,054,424 


46,130 

351,838 

4,349,385 


4,747,853 
4,743,496 


I 

u 


7,160 

•  14,676 

57,347 

70,388 

149,571 
142,156 

2,980 

16,306 

292,151 

89,000 

4.00,437 
335,302 

21,165 

22,205 

98,109 

124,314 

265,793 
277,722 

6,450 

53,421 

29,553 

188,898 

80,000 

363,322 
302,759 

14,460 

1,075 

70,748 

1,775,880 

195,000 

2,057,163 
2,003,168 

9,270 

20,516 

71,532 

10,182,958 

137,000 

10,421,276 
10,467,039 


i 


I 
1 

.a 


15,064 

609 

73,015 

17,594 

106,282 
64,338 

12,576 

479 

147,138 

1,102 

161,295 
248,715 

18,642 

'   33,647 

220,867 

6,563 

279,719 
286,660 

9,668 
7,142 

25,460 
123,416 

36,732 

202,418 
166,710 

10,847 

34 

8,474 

853,547 

5,402 

878,304 
705,091 

109,823 

4,609 

544,323 

2,664,442 

29,829 

3,352,926 
2,776,972 


5 


o 


$ 

79,399 

71,793 

270,037 

88,690 

509,919 
422,962 

86,559 

36,427 

1,066,584 

90,158 

1,279,728 
1,132,369 

106,893 
137,954 
658,484 
131,869 

1,036,200 
1,040,155 

94,861 
78,837 

199,569 
1,235,691 

128,969 

1,737,917 
1,196,738 

149,683 

1,761 

174,638 

5,462,442 

262,012 

6,050,336 
5,748,747 

346,850 

88,925 

1,072,979 

24,407,657 

196,126 

26,109,537 
25,554,666 


Liabilities. 


G 
3 


12,138 

813 

2,617 


16.568 
17,359 


2,106 
5,717 

20,776 

1,416 

907 


23,099 
27,000 


20,912 
496 
795 


22,203 
18,803 


ll 


4,683 
3,638 


^321 
8,148 


7,911 

950 

iii66 

7,911 
10,765 

11,112 
4,420 
5,237 

•    •■■•••a 

20,769 
18,940 

9,608 
2,375 
1,300 
1,121 
3,538 

17,942 
15,484 

4,862 


4,852 
3,729 

16,201 

1,658 

23,005 


125 

40,989 
33,280 
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INTO  COUNTIES  AND  DISTRICTS  FOR  THE  YEARS  1902  AND  1903. 


Liabilities,  December  31 . — Concluded. 


t 


22,000 


22.000 
31,822 

11,100 
5,300 


16,400 
18,675 


73,030 


73,030 


2,848 


195,848 
196,248 


260,000 


250,000 
250,000 

1,233 


1,143,718 


1,144,951 
1,146,246 


^1 

9 


a 

O  Of 


14,011 


45,231 


60,142 
56,922 

8,688 
10,200 
41,681 


60,569 
63,674 

7,634 

4,364 

41,800 


63,798 
48,050 

9,807 

8,974 

17,361 

34,400 


spa 


13,459 


13,459 
12,279 

3,888 


3,888 
4,578 

7,123 


70,542 
55,169 

11,674 


1,200 
240,584 


253,458 
270,844 

67,860 

19,803 

43»105 

1,846,329 


7,123 

5,698 

13,071 


00 

OB  ^3 


^ 


39,000 
77,960 


116,960 
78,320 


326,971 


326,971 
326,727 


59,876 
31,358 


13,071 
14,405 


91,234 
160,080 


26,733 
50,600 


'■SI 


I 


•  •  •  ■  • 


118,472 


M  8,472 

16,080 
I 


73,030 


73,030 

74,982 


77,333 
52,100 


38,890 
1,179,116 


1,218,006 
1,181,762 


11,563 
155,000 


166,563 
11,786 


1,977,097 
1,958,550 


219 


28,870 

108,848 

3,895,094 


4,032,812 
4,011,881 


6,790 
23,049 


29,839 
31,263 


1,480 

6.718 

177,466 


185,664 
189,183 

14,020 

20,591 

550,178 

32,113 

616,902 
551,111 

2,000 

34,848 

239,467 


276,315 

274,786 


45,034 
221,735 
430,199 


696,968 
601,732 

2,206 


37,403 

2,554,622 

113,759 

2,707,990 
2,452,859 

41,028 

12,738 

1,145.695 

14,922;372 

99,258 

16,221,091 
15,882,525 


is 

ill 


325 

87,708 
19,000 

107,033 
56,708 

600 
11,624 
65.867 
'  2,758 

80,849 
43,979 

1,084 

7,482 

75,698 

4,500 

88,764 
48,055 

2,076 
6,860 

24,327 
261,600 

21,000 

315,863 
57,120 

2,288 
514 


186,306 


189,108 
326,468 


1,104 

7,626 

1,286,480 


1,295,210 
1,502,566 


73 

I 


CD 


565 


565 
4,402 


109 

2,760 
1,036 


3,796 
1,125 


12,829 


3,456 


16,285 
15.305 


8 


OQ 


2,611 

4,002 

2,210 

305 

9,128 
7,064 

487 
1.274 
5,480 

516 

7,757 
11,155 

1,770 

7,336 

21,734 

12 

30,852 
34,586 

2,135 

1,662 

225 

4.457 

13,631 

22,110 
20,340 

909 


676 

33,844 

1,969 

37,398 
36,886 

6,675 

948 

3,584 

1,348,747 

16,254 

1,376,208 
1,252,584 


•C 


-§ 


3 

o 


71,282 

54,496 

393,192 

19,305 

538,275 
457,805 

38,783 

48,989 

1,117,125 

36,387 

1,240,284 
1,051,146 

31,673 

118,326 

562,509 

4,512 

717,020 
671,003 

63,081 

67,357 

304,151 

1,130,377 

38,169 

1,603,135 
1,052,509 

21,929 

514 

78,169 

4,444,472 

115,728 

4,660,812 
4,522,538 

166,738 

72,407 

1,359,163 

24,442,740 

115,637 

26,156,685 
25,853,222 
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No.  28 


.    POPULATION,  ASSESSMENT  AND  TAXATION. 

Statement  of  municipalities  of  Ontario  (townships,  towns,  villages  and  cities)  grouped  into 
County  limits,  showing  for  1904  the  population,  the  area,  the  assessed  values  and  amoant 
of  taxes  imposed  for  all  purposes,  inclusive  of  schools,  as  shown  by  the  assessment  and  ool- 
lection  rolls,  together  with  the  average  rate  per  head  of  the  resident  population,  and  mills 
on  the  dollar  ;  also  comparative  totals  by  Counties  for  1903. 


Counties  and 
Districts. 


Algoma : 
Townships 

Towns 

Totals  : 
1904. . . 
1903. . . 
Brant  : 
Townships 

Town 

City 

Totals: 
1904  .. 

1903  .. 
Bruce  : 

Townships 
Villages . . . 

Towns 

Totals : 

1904  .. 

1903  .. 
Carleton : 

Townships 
Villages . . . 

City 

Totals : 

1904  .. 
1903  . 

Dafferin : 

Townships 

Villages.. . 

Town  . . . , . 

Totals: 

-1904  .. 

1903  .. 
Dundas  : 

Townships 

Villages... 

Totals: 

1904  .. 

1903  .. 
Durham : 

Townships 
Villages... 

Towns 

Totals : 

1904  . . 

1903  .. 
Elgin: 

Townships 
Villages. . . 

Town    

City 

Totals: 

1904  .. 
1903  .. 


a 
o 


O 


Assessed  values. 


Taxes  imposed  for 
all  purposes. 


12,223 
11,267 


Real 
property. 


$ 

2,618,166 
5,710,996 


23,480'    8,329,162 
23,265     8,984,551 


12,748 
3,507 


9,390,626 
1,009,382 


19,496.    7,068,005 

35,75ll  17,468,013 
34,920  16,888,253 

37,081  18,453,241 
8,901!  1,968,387 
8,056     1,887,015 


Personal     Taxable 
property. 


73,355 
264,025 

337,380 
355,970 

60,300 

90,890 

917,826 

1,069,015 
882,890 

128,530 
240,175 
241,960 


mcome. 


64,038  22,308,643        610,655 


54,732  22,143,932 

27,449     9,387,526 

4,629!       880,1491 

63,234.  29,507,175 

i 

95,3121  39,774,850 
94,630  36,807,970 

14,570|  8,209,946 
1,997;  519,390 
2,4221       775,896 


18,989 
19,183 

13,260 
4,638 


9,506,231 
9,338,094 

5,462,670 
1,173,375 


17,898     6,635,9451 
18,138     6,628,970! 


16,808 
1,425 
7,101 

25,a34 
25,084 

24,284 

'2,184 

2,129 

12,037 

40,634 
40,404 


9,459,296 

362,830 

2,331,600 

12,153,726 
12,199,060 

12,688,893 

540,688 

638,850 

4,417,785 

18,286,116' 
18,449,212; 


496,479 

30,225 

14,300 

2,068,200 

2,112,725 
1,926,410 

30,050 

24,300 

2,700 

57,060 
45,876 

52,260 
98,600 

150,750 
156,960 

20,876 

12,675 

268,426 

301,975 
269,126 

63,970 

62,2051 

72,635', 

311,500; 

490,310 
468,180 


Total. 


3,500 
62,060. 

55,650 

.  87,865 

8,120 

13,500 

107,760 


Total. 


2.695,021 
6,027,071 

8,722,092; 
9,428,3761 

9,459,046 
1,113,772 
8,093,590 


Per   t  Mills 
head,  j  on  | 


$ 

57,948 
127,9271 

185,875 
180,883 


$   CI 

4  74 
11  36 

7  92 

8  16 


21,5 
21.2 

21.3 
20.1 


72,715|    5  70l       7.7 


129,380  18,666,408 
181,086.  17,952,228 


6,560 
22,800 


18,588,321 
2,231,362 


36,260     2,164,216 


64,600 
74,906 


768,350 

768,360 
820,250 

400; 
6,550' 
9,650 

16,600' 
20,100| 

7,250 
23,300 

30,650 
32,900 

4,700 

1,700 

63,140 

59,540 
66,280 


22,983,898 
22,715,316 

9,417,751 

894,449 

32,333,725 

42,645,926 
39,554,630 

8,240,396 
550,240 
788,2451 


24,636 
179,807 

277,058 
265,211 

171,437 
48,926 
53,477 

273,840 
267,018 


7  OOi 
9  22 

7  75, 
7  69 

4  62 

5  60 

6  64i 

5  07 
4  88 


I 


132,642     4  83 

23,115'     4  99 

718,485   11  36, 


9,578.881 
9,404,069 

5,522,070 
1,295,176 

6,817,245 
6,818,820 

9,484,871 

377,205' 

2,663,165 

12,615,241 
12,524,466 


874,242 
848,460 

72,530 
12,035 
21,378 

105,943 
106,895 

84,088 
30,268 


9  17 
8  97 

4  98 
6  03 

8  83 

I 

I 

5  58' 
567 

6  34 
6  63 


114,366     6  39 
113,126     6  24 


3,370  12,746,233 
4,950'       597,743 


4,700 
80,700 

93,720 
183,165 


716,185 
4,809,985 

18,870,146 
19,100,567 


84,083 

8,030 

66,258 

168,371 
162,619 


174,665  7  19 

11,590.  5  3l! 

22^30,  10  58 

136,687  11  36 


5  00! 

5  64 
9  33; 

6  25 
6  08 


345,272 
337,092 


8  50 
834 


22.0 
22.2 

14.8 
14.8 

9.2 
21.9 
24.7 

11.9 
11.8 

14.1 
25.8 
22.2 

20.5 
21.5 

8.8 
21.9 
27.1 

11.1 
11.4 

15.2 
23.4 

16.8 
16.6 

8.9 
21.3 
25.0 

12.7 
12.2 

13.7 
19.4 
31.5 

28.4 

18.3 
17.6 
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POPULATION,  ASSESSMENT  AND  TAXATI6n.— Can^inu^rf. 


Counties  and 
Districts. 


Essex  ; 

Townships 

Village 

Towns 

City 

Totals : 

1904 

1903 

Frontenac  : 

Townships 

Villajfes   

City 

Totals , 

1904 

1903 

Glengarry : 
Townsnips  . .  i . . 

Villages   

Town 

Totals : 

1904 

1903 

Grenville : 

Townships 

Villages   

Town 

Totals : 

1904 

1903 

Grey : 

Townships 

Villages  

Towns 

Totals : 

1904 

1903 

Haldimand : 

Townships 

Villages   

Town 

Totals : 

1904 

1903 

Haliburton :  (Tps) 

1904 

1903 

Halton : 

Townships 

Villages   

Towns 

Totals : 

1904 

1903 

Hastings : 

Townships 

Villages. 

Towns 

City 

Totals : 

1904 

1903 


o 


32,617 

544 

12,047 

18,835 

58,943 
58,410 

20,171 

863 

18,444 

39,478 
39,752 

17,052 
1,360 
2,187 

20,599 
20,877 

11,884 
3,416 
2,899 

18,199 
18.539 

46,568 

4,086 

14,578 

65,232 
65,160 

14,390 
2,622 
2,204 

19,216 
19,524 

5,835 
5,899 

11,241 
4,028 
3,128 

18,397 
18,399 

33,960 
4,016 
7,286 
8,387 

53,649 
54,607 


Real 
property. 


12,436,352 

B4,397 

3,858,742 

5,443,625 

21,803,116 
21,437,167 

4,616,726 

129,790 

6,801,425 

11,547,941 
11,597,373 

3,876,717 
148,635 
345,865 

4,371,217 

4,342,162 

* 

4,499.404 
993;540 
908,860 

6,401,804 
6,352,774 

17,233,097 

789,185 

4,201,761 

22,224,043 
21,953,930 

6,943,404 
534,314 
657,910 

8,136,628 
8,085,286 

554,400 
537,117 

7,499,863 
992,560 
832,920 

9,325,348| 
9,294,566 

9,261,718 

901,208 

1,949,186 

3,326,394 

I 

15,438,5061 
15,396,613! 


Assessed  values. 


Personal 
property. 


Taxable 
property. 


$ 

51,561 

1,575 

1,114,733 

273,925 

1,441,794 
1,420,158 

11,024 

25,900 

851,275 

888,199 
721,500 

2,700 

600 

18,260 

21,560 
20,517 

7,250 
72,060 
27,750 

107,060 
108,2851 

66,950 

49,990 

642,410 

759,350 
493,190 

27,720 
37,750 
88,300 

158,770 
137,250 

8,860 
10,160 

40,765 
68,350 
38,550 

147,665 
151,190 

15,200 

77,020 

83,230 

304,887 

480,337 
494,599 


$ 

6,750 


81,9*50 
50,300 

138,000 
164,340 

22,700 

10,300 

212,375 

245,375 
287,275 

400 


400 
500 

2,600 

22,300 

7,700 

32,600 
33,400 

1,600 

3,050 

56,925 

61,575 
75,497 


Total. 


$ 

12,493,663 

65,972 

5,055,425 

5,767,850 

28,382,910 
23,021,665 

4,650,450 

165,990 

7,865,075 

12,681,515 
12,606,148 

3,879,817 
149,235 
364,125 

4,393,177 
,  4,363,179 

4,509,254 

1,087,900 

944,310 

6,541,464 
6,494,459 

17,301,647 

842,225 

4,901,096 

23,044,968 
22,522,617 


2,350  6,973,474 
2,800  574,864 
750,610 


4,400 

9,550 
7,725 

700 
1,000 

18,150 
8,100 
7,500 

28,750 
37,305 

1,600 

13,100 

20,250 

119,936 

154,786 
188,737 


8,298,948 
8,230,261 

563,960 
648,277 

7,558,778 

1,064,010 

878,970 

9,501,758 
9,483,061 

9,278,418 

991.328 

2,052,666 

3,751,217 

16,073,629 
16,079,949 


Taxes  imposed  for 
.   all  purposes. 


Total. 


282,161 

1,805 

110,409 

172,077 

616.452 
485,751 

103,253 

3,997 

155,301 

262,661 
262,674 

67,308 

3,991 

10,180 

81,479 
76,991 

51,366 
19,859 
22,889 

94,114 
93,379 

204,745 

19,300 

123,074 

347,119 
337,446 

76,401 
14,575 
16,409 

107,385 
96,779 

21,054 
21,311 

63,839 
19,423 
20,962 

94,224 
92,080 

142,610 
20,726 
51,285 
90,942 

305,563 
293,693 


Per 

head. 


$c. 

7  14 

3  32 
9  16 

12  44 

8  76 
8  32 

5  12 

4  63 
8  42 

6  65 
6  61 

3  96 

2  93 

4  65 

3  96 
3  69 


4 
6 

7 

6 
5 


32 
81 
90 

17 
04 


4  40 
4  72 
8  44 


5 
5 

5 
5 

7 

5 
4 


32 

18 

31 
56 
45 

59 
96 


3  61 

3  61 

4  79 
4  82 
6  70 


5 
5 

4 
5 

7 


12 
00 

20 
16 
04 


10  84 

6  70 
6  38 


Mills 
on$ 


18.6 
27.3 
21.8 
29.8 

22.1 
20.1 

22.2 
24.1 
19.7 

20.7 
20.8 

17'.3 
26.7 
28.0 

.18.6 
17.6 

11.4 
18.3 
24.2 

14.4- 
14.4 

11.8 
22.9 
26.1 

15.1 
15.0 

11.0 
26.4 
21.9 

12.9 
11.8 

37.3 
38.9 

7.1 
18.3 
23.8 

9.9 
9.7 

15.4 
20.9 
26.0 
24.2 

19.0 
18.3 
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THE  REPORT  OF  THE 


No.  28 


POPULATION,  ASSESSMENT  AND  TAXATION.— Cbiiimued. 


Ck>antie8  and 
Districts. 


Huron: 

Town8hi|)6 

Villages  

Towns 

Totals : 

1904 

1903 

Kent: 

Townships 

Villages  

Towns 

City 

Totals: 

1904 

1903 

Lambton : 

Townships 

Villages 

Towns 

Totals : 

1904 

1903 

Lanark: 

Townships 

Village 

Towns 

Totals: 

1904 

1903 

Leeds: 

Townships 

Villages 

Towns 

Totals : 

1904 

1903 

Lennox  &  Add'tn: 

Townships 

Villages 

Town 

Totals: 

1904 

1903 

Lincoln: 

Townships 

Villages   

Town 

City 

Totals : 

1904 

1903 

Manitoulin . 

Townships 

Towns 

Totals: 

1904 

1903 


40,615 

5,464 

10,700 

56,779 
57,507 


Assessed  values. 


Taxes  imposed  for 
all  purposes. 


Real 
property. 


27,117,606 
1,368,808 
3,066,769 

31,553,183 
31,323,002 


32,265  18,208,385 
l,918j  433,800 
9,540i  2,232,375 
9,587  3,644,609 


53,310 
58.395 

31,280 

5,642 

14,624 


24,519,169 
24,597,116 

19,305,886 
1,407,862 
4,485,026 


51,546  25,198,774 


50,964 

18,572 

845 

15,862 

35,279 
35,937 

19,722 

2,042 

12,966 

34,7*30 
34,698 

17,122 

872 

2,925 

20,919 
21,377 

13,279 
4,386 
1,468 

11,181 

30,314 
29,576 

5,159 
1,652 

6,811 
6,711 


25,310,044 

5,310,468 

153,705 

4,205,050 

9,669,223 
9,569,639 

7,006,266 

362,985 

4,440,048 

11,809,299 
11,628,754 

6,804,580 
241,400 
948,134 

7,994,114 
7,987,248 

7,090,734 

1,421,194 

534,780 

4,422,781 

13,469,489 
13,388,422 

798,768 
231,590 

1,030,358 
1,011,611 


Personal 
property. 


126,405 
140,680 
214,800 

481,885 
462,170 

56,900 

42,375 

223,995 

155,750 

479,020 
434,275 

74,770 

92,653 

259  6]f5 

427,038 
423,703 

32,625 

15,500 

340,075 

388,200 
384,475 

38,125 

12,925 

302,525 

353,675 
307,385j 

46,475i 

2,350 

36,300 

85,125 
93,575 

137,288 
81,325 
17,525 

688,780 

924,918 
775,140 

42,925 
34,100 

77,025 
66,710 


Taxable 
income. 


1,200 
43,350 

44,550 
60,300 

5,100 

3,000 

45,150 

53,250 
62,790 

9,760 

2,100 

35,900 

47,760 
45,250 

7,950 

7,950 

600 

43,300 

59,800 
88,480 


2,400 

2,400 
2,000 


Total. 


27,249,211  226,421 

1,516,913  31,696 

3,339,569  81,198 

32,105,693  339,315 

31,869,722  307,022 

18,288,285  269,028 

484,075  14,211 

2,467,080  65,131 

3,835,559  128,398 

25,074,999  476,768 

25,113,666  445,816 


Per 
head. 


19,382,056 
1,503,815 


252,403 

31,574 


4,862,049    138,991 


25,747,920 
25,860,208 

5,343,093 
170,405 


422,968 
358,930 

78.431 
4,334 


10,101,973  188,790 
10,014,414  179,719 


7,049,491 

378,910 

4,787,723 

12,216,124 
11,988,929 

6,860,815 

245,850 

1,020,334 

8,126,999 
8,126,073 


107,038 

9,281 

122,663 

238,982 
229,256 

79,944 

4,732 

26,884 

111,560 
111,918 


7,235,972  74,764 
1,510,469'  31,902 
552,905   12,781 


5,154,861 

14,454,207 
14,252,042 

841,693 
268,090 

1,109,783 
1,080,321 


118,116 

237,563 
231,198 

17,753 
6,231 

23,984 
21,227 


I  c. 

5  67 

6  80 

7  59 

5  98 

5  34 

8  34 

7  41 

6  83 
13  39 

8  94 
8  35 

8  07 
5  60 

9  50 

8  21 

7  04 


4 
5 


22 
13 


4,588,475    106,025     6  68 


5  35 
600 

6  43 
4  55 
9  46 

6  88 

6  61 

4  67 

5  43 
9  19 

5  33 
5  24 

5  63 

7  27 

8  71 
10  56 

7  84 
7  82 

3  44 

3  77 

3  52 
3  16 


Mills 
on$ 


8.3 
20.9 
24.3 

10.6 
9.6 

14.7 
29.4 
26.4 
33.6 

19.0 
17.8 

13.0 
21.0 
28.6 

16.4 
13.9 

14.7 
25.4 
23.1 

18.7 
17.9 

15.2 
24.5 
26.6 

19.6 
19.1 

11.7 
19.2 
26.3 

13.7 
13.8 

10.3 
21.1 
23.1 
22.9 

16.4 
16.2 

21.1 
23.2 

21.6 
19.6 
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POPIJLATION,  ASBESSMENT  AND  TAXATION.— Cbn^inu^i. 


Counties  and 
Districts. 


Middlesex  : 

Townships 

Villages  

Towns 

City 

Totals: 

1904 

1903 

Mufikoka : 

Townships 

Villa|?e 

Towns 

Totals: 

1904  .J 

1903 

Nipissing : 

Townsnips 

Towns 

Totals: 

1904 

1903 

Norfolk : 

Townships 

Villages  

Town 

Totals : 

1904 

1903 

Northumberland : 

Townships 

Villages  

Town 

Totals : 

1904 

1903 

Ontario : 

Townships 

Villages 

Towns 

Totals : 

1904 

1903 

Oxford: 

Townships 

Villages 

Towns    

City 

Totals : 

1904 

1903 

Parry  Sound : 

Townships 

Villages 

Town   

Totals : 

1904 

1903 

14  B.I.  (Ill) 


o 


a 


40,869 
2,980 
4,450 

41,742 

90,041 
89,016 

11,760 

287 

7,374 

19,421 
19,095 

10,406 
13,148 

23,553 
21,942 

20,240 
3,516 
3,074 

26,830 
26,964 

21,797 
5,647 
4,249 

31,693 
31,651 

26.875 
3,079 
8,821 

38,775 
39,013 

27,219 
1,836 
6,877 
9,424 

45,356 
46,061 

12,267 
1,180 
2,773 

16,220 
16,350 


Assessed  values. 


Real 
property. 


Personal 
property. 


I 

24,488,596 

739,533 

1,235,297 

16,096,621 

42,560,047 
42,288,153 

2,021,204 

73,150 

1,403,986 

3.498,340 
3,372,132 

1,466,326, 
2,570,362 

4,026.688 
3,257,254 

8,436,803 
798,645 
864,490 

10,099,938i 
10,051,528 

9,988,277 
1,619,224 
1,456,970 

13,064,471 
13,033,951 

14,420,642 

805,780 

2,423,742 

17,650,164 
17,607,317 

19,353,430 

486,001 

2,116,790 

2,756,400 

24,712,621 
24,503,103 

2,194,142 
225,563 
591,746 

3,011,450 
2,919,161 


32,500 

29,150 

96,775 

2,148,650 

2,307,075 
2,028,470 

35,150 

2,140 

136,950 

174,240 
167,900 

16,575 
269,265 

284,840 
236,915 

75,600 
52,650 
57,150 

185,300 
154,675 

43,800 
83,825 
73,700 

201,326 
204,675 

62,100 

68,975 

130,975 

262,050 
245,850 

129,230 
31,325 
99,450 

156,950 

416,955 
396,325 

68,250 
43,280 
28,850 

140,380 
115,720 


Taxable 
income. 


3,950 

3,000 

15,400 

363,675 


Total. 


24,625,046 

771,683 

1,347,472 

18,598,846 


376,925  45,243,047 
382,071  44,698,694 


100 


10,000 

10,100 
8,250 


12,750 
12,750 


4,175 

9,680 

30,780 

44,635 
40,510 

2,200 

6,800 

21,050 

30,050 
41,020 

5,800 

6,350 

51,800 

62,950 
64,350 

14,200 

5,500 

31,200 

35,150 

86,050 
96,800 

1,600 
500 


2,056,454 

75,290 

1,550,936 

3,682,680 
3,548,282 

1,471,901 
2,852,377 

4,324,278 
3,493,169 

8,516,478 
860,975 
952,420 

10,329,873 
10,246,713 

10,034,277 
1,709,849 
1,561,720 

13,295,846 
13,279,646 

14,488,542 

880,105 

2,606,517 

17,975,164 
17,917,517 


19,496,860    180,848 


Taxes  imposed  for 
all  purposes. 


Total. 


278,448 
16,870 
32,231 

462,499 

790,048 
747,685 

42,168 

1,818 

49,743 

93,729 
86,392 

36,022 
80,269 

116,291 
98,987 

97,816 
19,203 
22,091 

139,110 
132,009 

98,657 
31,051 
46,335 

176,043 
167,835 

138,165 
19,092 
66,924 

224,181 
211,730 


522,826 
2,247,440 
2,948,500 

25,215,626 
24,996,228 

2,263,892 
269,343 
620,595 


2,000  3,153,830 
2,300|  3,037,181 


12,657 
60,788 
75,580 

329,873 
314,111 

40,920 

7,413 

17,551 

65,884 
61,954 


Per 
head. 


$c. 

6  81 

5  66 

7  24 
11  08 

8  77 
8  40 

3  59 

6  33 
6  75 

4  83 
4  62 

3  46 
6  11 


4 
4 

4 
5 

7 


94 
51 

83 
46 
19 


6  18 
4  90 

4  53 

5  50 
10  90 

5  55 
5  30 

5  14 

6  20 

7  59! 

I 

5  78! 

5  43 

6  64 

6  89 

8  84 
8  02 

7  27 
6  82 

3  34 
6  28 
6  33 


4 
3 


06 
79 


Mills 
on$ 


11.4 
21.9 
23.9 
24.9 

17.6 
16.7 

20.5 
24.1 
32.1 

25.6 
24.3 

24.5 
28.1 

26.9 
28.3 

11.6 
22.3 
23.2 

13.5 
12.9 

9.8 
18.2 
29.9 

13.2 
12.6 

9.6 
21.7 
25.7 

12.6 
11.8 

9.3 
24.2 
27.0 
26.6 

13.1 
12.6 

18.1 
27.5 
28.3 

20.9 
20.4 
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No.   19 


POPULATION,  ASSESSMENT  AND  TAXATION.— CoiJ/inMed. 


Counties  and 
Districts. 


Peel: 
Townships  . . 

Villages 

Town 

Totals  : 
1904  .   . . 

1903  .... 
Perth: 

Townships  . . 

Village 

Towns 

City 

Totals : 

1904  .... 

1903  .... 
Peterborough  : 

Townships  . . 
Villages  .... 

Town   

Totals  : 

1904  .... 

1903  . . . . 
Prescott : 

Townships  . . 

Village 

Towns 

Totals  : 

1904  . . . . 

1903  . . . . 
Prince  Edward 

Townships. . . 

Village 

Town 

Totals  : 

1904  . . . . 

1903  . . . . 
Rainy  River : 

Townships  . . 

Towns 

Totals  : 

1904  .... 

1903  . . . . 
Renfrew : 

Townships  . . 

Villages 

Towns 

Totals : 

1904  . . . . 

1903  .... 
Russell : 

Townships  . . 

Villages 

Totals : 

1904  .... 

1903  .... 
Simcoe  : 

Townships  . . 

Villages 

Towns 

Totals : 

1904  .... 
1903  .... 


o 


o 
Put 


15,893 
1,042 
2,955 

19.890 
19,959 

27,944 

736 

7,789 

12,241 

48,710 
48,027 

18,215 

3.171 

14;  175 

35,561 
36,638 

18,764 
1,306 
6,294 

26,363 
25,175 

11,844 

660 

3,558 

16,052 
16,438 

3,665 
6,118 

9,783 
8,430 

33,961 

1,827 

12,401 

48,189 
48,169 

14,942 
2,226 

17,168 
17,328 

50,126 

2,887 

27,488 

80,501 
79,473 


Assessed  values. 


Real 
property. 


$ 
9,250,721 
284,045 
9^1,155 

10,455,921 
10,450,700 

22,513,369 

250,625 

2,673,418 

3,866,495 

29,308,897 
29,117,814 

7,293,434 

689,193 

5,019,114 

13,001,741 
12,710,089 

2,290,558 
151,425 
930,964 

3,372,947 
3,363,625 

5,492,398 

212,762 

1,272,710 

6,977,870 
6,736,537 

1,156,195 
2,216,123 

3,372,318 
2,561,702 

5,070,256 

355,325 

3,117,185 

8,542,766 

8,146,182 

• 

1,969,961 
145,795 

2,115,756 
2,077,930 

17,146,774 

661,675 

6,922,202 

24,730,651 
24,645,207 


Personal 
property. 


I 

19,300 
21,875 
56,060 

97,225 
94,800 

25,300 

7,860 

220,350 

191,450 

444,950 
420,475 

8,675 
100,805 
388,525 

498,005 
423,125 

13,925 

1,900 

58,525 

74,350 
71,290 

12,040 


97,300 

109,340 
129,100 

22,750 
220,525 

243,275 
202,430 

35,865 

80,076 

263,100 

379,040 
330,830 

18,167 
4,825 

22,992 

18,998 

63,400 

52,915 

364,065 

480,380 
479,504 


Taxable 
income. 


I 

500 

1,200 

18,600 

20,300 
23,700 

1,700 

2,600 

42,825 

72,000 

119,025 
131,620 


1,500 
89,560 

91,050 
99,750 


1,000 
6,450 

7,460 
7,300 

760 

5,060 

16,000 

21,800 
30,600 


1,500 

1,500 
5,800 

400 

200 

41,900 

42,500 
36,300 


10,400 

500 

109,100 

120,000 
125,500 


Total. 


$ 
9  270,521 
307,120 
995,805 

10,673,446 
10,669,200 

22,640,359 

260,975 

2,936,693 

4,129,946 

29,867,872 
29,669,900 

7,302,109 

791,498 

5,497,189 

13,590,796 
13,232,964 

2,304,483 
154,325 
995,939 

3,464,747 
3,442,216 

5,506,188 

217,812 

1,386,010 

7,109,010 
6,896,237 

1,178,946 
2,438,148 

3,617,093 
2,769,932 

5,106,521 

435,600 

3,422,185 

8,964,306 
8,613,312 

1,988,128 
150,620 

2,138,748 
2,096,928 

17,220,574 

715,090 

7,395,367 

25,331,031 
25,250,211 


Taxes  imposed  for 
all  purposes. 


Totel. 


$ 

80,659 

5,132 

22,942 

108,633 
103,874 

191,572 

3,673 

68,922 

110,172 

374,339 
360,771 

80,261 

15,405 

108,593 

204,249 
197,629 

63,363 

2,610 

25,939 

91,912 
82,641 

56,013 

2.717 

26,306 

85,036 
80,799 

24,315 
65,429 

89,744 
73,457 

91,304 

8,491 

87,273 

187,068 
172,317 

63,098 
6,830 

69,928 
68,667 


Per 
head. 


MDls 
on  $. 


$c. 

5  07 

4  93 

7  76 

6  46 

5  20 

6  86 
4  99 

8  86 

9  00 


7 
7 

4 
4 


5 
6 

3 
2 
4 

3 
3 

4 

4 


69 
61 

41 
86 
66 

'74 
39 

38 
00 
12 

49 

28 

73 
18 
39 


5  30 
4  92 

6  63 
10  69 

9  17 
8  71 

2  69 
4  65 

7  04 

3  88 
3  58 


224,192 

17,996 

191,631 

433,819 
402,015 


4 
3 

4 
3 


22 
07 

07 
96 


4  47 
6  23 
6  97 

5  39 

5  06l 


8.7 
16.7 
23.0 

10.3 
9.8 

8.5 
14.1 
23.5 
26.7 

12.5 
12.2 

11.0 
19.6 
19.8 

15.0 
14.9 

27.5 
16.9 
26.0 

26.6 
24.0 

10.2 
12.5 
19.0 

12.0 
11.7 

20.6 
26.8 

24.8 
26.5 

17.9 
19.5 
25.5 

20.9 
20.2 

31.7 
45.3 

32.7 
32.7 

13.0 
25.2 
25.9 

17.1 
15.9 
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POPULATION,  ASSESSMENT  AND  TAXATION.— Owc/ud^'d. 


Counties  and 
Districts.' 


Stormont : 
Townships  . , 

Town 

Totals : 
1904  .... 

1903  ... 
Thunder  Bay : 

Townships. . 

Towns 

Totals : 

1904  .... 

1903  ... 
Victoria : 

Townships  . , 

Villages 

Town 

Totals : 

1904  . . . . 

1903  . . . , 
Waterloo : 

Townships  . 
Villages . . . , , 

Towns 

Totals : 

1904  ... 

1903  .  . . 
Welland  : 

Townships  . 

Villages 

Towns 

City 

Totals : 

1904  . . . , 

1903  . . . , 
Wellington  : 

Townships.. 

Villages 

Towns 

Citv 

f  otals : 

1904  . . . , 

1903  . . . 
Wentworth  : 

Townships.. 

Village 

Town 

City 

Totals : 

1904  . . . . 

1903  . . . . 
York: 

Townships.. 

Villages 

Towns 

City 

Totals  : 

1904  ... 
1903  ... 


a 
o 

'5 


Assessed  values. 


Real 
property. 


18,210 
5,849 

24,059 
24,430 

1,835 
12,669 

14,504 
11,708 

19,427 
3,543 
7,106 


3,788,381 
1,709,725 

5,498,106 
5,614,323 

624,893 

4,085,099 

I 

4,709,992| 

4,08^,309J 

7,752,iaol 

651,2941 

1,929,895' 


Personal 
property. 


30,0761  10,333,3491 

30,194  10,111,3551 

It 

21,9531'  13,457,85o! 

3,500        947,6391 

27,897     8,845,185; 


30,240 
84,050 

114,290 
109,825 


357,8691 

357,869 
258,600 

10,870 

52,900 

193,525 

257,295 
229,100 

53,800 

99,000 

901,250 


53,3501  23,250,674,    1,054,050 
52,4841  22,901,959'       973,720 


16,373|  7,343,234 

4,3031  1,196,540 

3,854'  1,234,678 

7,062  2,857,920 


31,592 


12,632,372 


30,0951  11,804,386 


29,432!  19,927,640 


5,878 

5,849 

12,240 


1,395,055 
1,509,900 
3,749  370 


53,399  26,581,965 
54,088i  25,603,282 

21,573  12,758,986 


169,425 
79,680 

111,370 
79,500 

439,975 
387,053 

95,785 
104,450 
121,150 
248,950 


Taxable 
income. 


620 
3,384 
57,561 

83,138 
80,724 

42,763 
5,734 


121,950 
938,895 
25,417,104 

89,236,935 
38,421,209 

23,260,864 
1,504,998 


17,212     5,635,264 


47,900 

6,800 

92,500 

2,811,400 

2,958,600 
2.656,247 

58,050 
52,575 
241,125 


226,365127.040.2511  12,590,472 

292,074  157.441.377i  12,942,222 
281,376154.951.342!  10,444,711 


$ 


21,000 

21,000 
20,700 

12,100 
6,000 

18,100 
39,350 


Total. 


3,818,621 
1,814,775 

5,633,396 
5,744,848 

636,993 
4,448,968 

5,085,961 
4,380,259 


1,400     7,764,430 
2,246        706,440 


Taxes  imposed  for 
all  purposes. 


Total. 


28,500 

32,146 
42,146 


2,151,920 

10,622,790 
10,382,601 


10,3801  13,522,030 


9,500 
156,250 

176,130 
184,065 

3,850 

7,500 

22,100 


33.450 
48,600 

15,220 
5,875 
9,000 

71,000 


1,056,139 
9,902,685 

24,480,854 
24,059,744 

7,516,509 
1,283,720 
1,368,148 
2,937,420 

13,105,797 
12,240,039 

20,038,645 
1,505,380 
1,649,050 


85,089 
47,065 

132,154 
118,954 

17,026 
109,290 

126,316 
114,156 

101,127 
14,443 
68,987 

184.557 
172,354 

110,661 

18,221 

221,038 

349,920 
331,425 

87,784 
27,071 
38,033 
75,556 

228,444 
197,434 

174,873 
33,715 
41,695 


4.069,320  101,165 


570,335        101,095  27,253,395 
554,7651         98,760  26,256,807 


5,950 

150 

34,850 

685,700 

726,650 
742,930 

25,690 

9,825 

16,400 

4,478,511 

4,530,426 
5,402,501 


12,812,836 

128,900 

1,066,245 

28,914,204 


351,438 
317,052 

114,636 

1,786 

25,180 

691,724 


42,922,1851   733,326 
41,820,386    689,897 


23,344,604 
1,567,398 
5,892,789 

144.109,234 

174.914.025 
170.798.554 


243,558 

29,515 

141,555 

3.248.452 

3.663,080 
3.534.493 


Per 

head 


$  c. 

4  67 
8  05 


5  49 
4  87 

9  28 
8  63 

8  71 

9  75 


5 

4 


21 
08 


9  71 


6 
5 

5 
5 
7 


14 
71 

04 
21 
92 


6  56 
6  31 

5  36 

6  29 
9  87 

10  70 

7  23 

6  56 

5  94 
5  75 

7  13 

8  26 


6  58 
5  86 

5  31 

2  88 

7  44 

10  28 

8  82 
8  55 

5  70 

5  16 

8  22 

14  35 

12  54 
12  56 

Mills 
on  $ 


22.3 
25.9 

23.5 
20.7 

26.7 
24.6 

24.8 
26.1 

13.0 
20.4 
32.1 

17.4 
16.6 

8.2 
17.3 
22.3 

14.3 
13.8 

11.7 
21.1 
27.8 
25.7 

17.4 
16.1 

8.7 
22.4 
25.4 
24.9 

12.9 
12.1 

8.9 
13.9 
23.6 
20.5 

17.1 
16.6 

10.4 
18.8 
24.0 
22.5 

20.9 
20.7 
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ASSESSMENT   AND   TAXATION. 

Summary  statement  for  the  Province  of  Ontario  and  of  the  Population,  as  shown  by  the  assess- 
ment rolls,  and  of  the  assessed  values  and  amount  of  Taxes  imposed,  as  shown  by  the 
collection  rolls,  toother  with  the  average  rate  of  taxes  per  head  of  population  assessed  as 
resident,  and  rate  in  mills  on  the  dollar  of  total  assessed  value  for  the  nineteen  years,  1886 
to  1904,  classified  as  rural  (townships)  urban  (towns  and  incorporated  villages)  and  cities. 


Municipalities. 


1904. 

Townships 

V^lages 

Towns 

Cities 

Total 

1903. 

Townships 

Villages 

Towns 

Cities 

Total 

1902. 

Townships 

Villages 

Towns 

Cities 

Total 

1901. 
Townships  — 

Villages 

Towns 

Cities 

Total 

1900. 

Townships 

Villages  . . 

Towns 

Cities 

Total 

1899. 

Townships 

Villages 

Towns 

^Cities 

Total 


o 


3 
04 

£ 


Assessed  values. 


1,068,407 
121,825 
363,902 
622,836 

2,076,970 


1,078,103 
122,999 
356,356 
499,058 

2,056,516 


1,084,589 
126,609 
339,617 
486,452 

2,037,267 


1,092,181 
126,836 
330,412 
479,460 

2,028,889 


Real 
property. 


477,691,722 

28,704,319 

106,877,648 

246,415,960 

859,689,649 


475,725,803 

28,501,101 

103,758,985 

237,599,627 

845,585,416 


463,891,483 
28,565,295 
95,859,340 

229,563,184 

817,879,302 


456,406,064 
27,649,268 
91,000,970 

221,342,063 

796,398,355 


326,041 
467,960 

2,013,860 


1,109,806 
133,921 
318,146 
448,876 

2,010,748 


Personal 
property. 


2,384,695 

2,140,203 

9,047,187 

23,799,514 

37,371,599 


2,274,7pl 

1,975,829 

8,185,226 

19,994,418 

32,430,264 


2,198,698 

1,969,086 

7,916,131 

19,892,087 

31,975,902 


2,161,826 

1,962, 130i 

7,417,856, 

18,262, 096| 

29,793,908 


1,096,222  451,535,483     2,422,994 
124,637     27,004,039'    1,854,725 


88,341,578;    6,971,133 
218,659,680  16,707,100 


785,540,780 


27,955,952 


Taxable 
income. 


I 

262,815 

224.701 

1,453,538 

7,103,857 

9,044,411 


306,153 

247,771 

1,592,865 

8,332,559 

10,479,348 


274,014 

243,340 

1,591,939 

7,978,766 

10,088,059 


244,036 

238,545 

1,502,551 

7,520,212 

9,505,344 


228,576 

223,519 

1,603,962 

«,982,881 

8,938,938 


447,964,611  2,779,272  209,065 

28,765,060  1,951,675  256,622 

86,935,702  6,580,960'  1,492,136 

214,442,167  18,075,255  7,307,948 


Total. 


480,338,732 

31,069,223 

117,378,373 

277,319,331 

906,105,659 


478,306,747 

80,724,701 

113,537,076 

265,926,504 


Taxes  imposed  for 
all  purposes. 


Total. 


I 

5,630,992 

661,079 

2,897,028 

6,364,851 

15,563,950 


5,338,377 

630,190 

2,746,884 

6,048,581 


888,495,028  14,764,032 


466,364,095 

30,777,721 

105,367,410 

257,434,037 

859,943,263 


458,811,926 
29,849,933 
99,921,377 

247,114,371 

835,697,607 


454,187,053  4,696,255 

29,082,283  664,750 

96,816,673  2,180,238 

242,349,661  5,551,578 


5,044,840 

621,943 

2,502,139 

5,977,909 

14,146,831 


4,862,630 

589,798 

2,330,691 

5,558,236 

13,341,355 


822,435,670 


450,952,948 
30,973,367 
95,008,798 


12,992,821 


4,621,803 
585,356 
2,106,178 


239,825,370     5,221,947 


778,107,540.  29,387,162;    9,265,771  816,760,473;  12,535,284 


Per 

head. 


Mills 
on$ 


$c. 

5  27 

5  43 

7  96 

12  17 

7  49 


495 

5  12 

7  71 

12  12 

7  18 


4  65 

4  91 

7  37 

12  29 

6  94 


4  45 

4  65 

7  05 

11  59 

6  58 


4  29 

4  63 

6  69 

11  86 

6  45 


4  16 

4  37 

6  62| 

11  63 

6  23 


11.7 
21.2 
24.7 
23.0 

17.2 


11.2 
20.5 
24.2 
22.7 

16.6 


10.8 
20.7 
23.2 
23.2 

16.5 


10.6 
19.8 
23.3 
22.5 

16.0 


10.3 
19.4 
22.5 
22.9 

15.8 


10.2 
18.9 
22.2 
21.8 

15.3 


*  Previous  to  1904  the  city  of  Woodstock  is  included  with  towns. 

Previous  to  1904  the  city  of  Niagara  Falls  waa  represented  as  town  of  Niagara  Falls  and 
village  of  Niagara  Falls  South. 
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MunicipalitieB. 


1898. 
Townships, 
Villages .. . . 
Towns. . .. , 


1,110,894 
134,747 
314,820 
Cities i     440,889 


O 


(2 


'n 


Total 


1897. 
Townships... 

Villages 

Towns 

Cities 


Total 


1896. 
Townships , 
Villages  . . . 

Towns 

Cities 


Total 


1895. 

Townships 

Villages 

Towns 

Cities  ., 

Total 


1894. 
Townships. 
Villages  . . . 

Towns 

Cities 


Total. 

1893. 

Rural 

Urban 

Cities 


Total 

1892. 
Rural  . . . 
Urban . . . 
Cities  . . . 


Total, 

1891. 
Rural  . . . . 

Urban 

Cities 


Afiseseed  values. 


Total 


2,001,350 


1,113,530 
133,560 
312,947 
430,940 

1,990,077 


1,112,900 
132,461 
306,001 
420,934 

1,972,286 


1,109,631 
130,889 
300,655 
416,215 

1,957,390 


l,ia3,828 
126,387 
297,194 
408,810 

1,936,219 


1,096,984 
415,410 
397,665 

1,910,059 


1,102,467 
413,396 
393,664 

1,909,527 


1,116,347 
410,545 
395,229 

1,922,121 


Real 
property. 


445,877,275 
28,594,694 
85,576,404 

211,334,978 

771,883,351 


441,878,264 
28,314,870 
83,529,999 

212,621,741 

766,344,874 


444.056,842 
27,855,878 
83,194,842 

221,941,541 

777,049,103 


445,375,439 
27,572,493 
84,965,120 

225,079,539 

782,992,501 


448,216,984 
26,799,930 
84,363,681 

227,578,882 

786,959,477 


448,311,559 
111,724,238 
226,179,831 

786,215,628 


448,566,182 
110,989,808 
222,997,515 

782,553,595 


460,559,809 
109,462,152 
216,091,585 

776,113,546 


Personal 
property. 


2,696,084 

1,902,735 

6,421,936 

16,547,241 

27,567,996 


2,609,661 

1,903,926 

6,343,065 

17,125,50a 

27,082,155 


2,792,097 

1,881,680 

6,456,590 

16,963,651 

28,094,018 


2,762,179 

1,848,480 

6,990,896 

16,852,113 

28,462,668 


2,809,503 

1,931,015 

7,115,395 

17,323,301 

29,269,214 


2,957,044 

8,923,403 

17,681,320 

29,462,667 


3,080,202 

8,452,300 

18,928,105 

30,469,616 


3,101,663 

8.570,172 

19,460,460 

31,132,295 


Taxable 
income. 


$ 

236,701 

270,596 

1,531,032 

8,105,157 

10,233,486 


234,653 

278,911 

1,565,482 

7,210,402 

9,208,348 


268,444 

268,281 

1,617,776 

7,620,011 

0,774,612 


279,641 

290,037 

1,681,819 

7,759,410 

10,010,907 


350,616 

276,983 

1,586,389 

7,727,691 

0,050,679 


359.600 
2,029,029 
7,463,128 

9,851,757 


410,274 
2,469,164 
9,308,478 

12,187,916 


408,892 
2,343,484 
8,849,177 

11,601,553 


Total. 


$ 

448,810,060 
30,768,026 
03,520,372 

236,077,376 

809,184,833 


444,722,478 
30,497,707 
91,438,546 

236,066,646 

803,625,377 


447,117,383 
30,00^,839 
91,269,208 

246,525,203 

814,917,633 


448,417,259 
29,711,010 
93,646,835 

240,691,062 

821,466,166 


451,476,103 
29,007,928 
93,065,465 

252,629,874 

828,179,370 


451,629,103 
122,676,670 
251,224,270 

825,530,052 


452,065,658 
121,011,371 
251,234,098 

825,211,127 


464,070,364 
120,375,808 
244,401,222 

818,847,394 


Taxes  imposed  for 
all  purposes. 


Total. 


$ 

4,461,474 

570,012 

2,005,701 

5,004,780 

12,222,066 


4,407,005 

660,884 

2,069,444 

5,160,502 

12,206,925 


4,292,741 

557,003 

2,005,132 

5,267,909 

12,122,785 


4,473,269 

544,111 

2,021,455 

5,277,594 

12,316,429 


4,579,044 

526,813 

1,956,080 

5,268,475 

12,320,312 


4,620,028 
2,449,452 
6,444,180 

12,522,660 


4,599,442 
2,376,096 
4,828,133 

11,803,570 


4,644,291 
2,305,025 
4,018,432 

11,767,748 


Per 
head. 


$  c. 


4 
4 


02 
24 


6  66 
11  56 

6  11 


3  96 

4  27 
6  61 

11  98 

6  13 


3  86 

4  21 
6  55 

12  51 

6  15 


4  03 

4  16 

6  72 

12  68 

6  29 


4  15 

4  17 

6  58 

12  86 

6  36 


4  22 

5  90 
13  69 

6  56 


4  17 

5  75 
12  26 

6  18 


4 

5 

12 


07 
61 

44 


6  12 


Mills 
on$ 


9.9 
18.6 
22.4 
21.6 

15.1 


0.9 
18.7 
22.6 
21.8 

15.2 


9.6 
18.6 
22.0 
21.4 

14.0 


10.0 
15.5 
21.5 
21.1 

16.0 


10.1 
18.4 
21.0 
20.8 

14.9 


10.3 
20.0 
21.7 

15.2 


10.2 
10.5 
10.2 

14.3 


10.0 
19.1 
20.1 

14.4 
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Municipalities. 


1890. 

Rural 

Urban 

Cities 

Total . . 

1889. 

Rural 

Urban 

Cities 

Total . . 

1888. 

Rural 

Urban 

Cities 

Total . . 

1887. 

Rural 

Urban 

Cities 

Total . . 

1886. 
Rural  . .    . . 

Urban 

Cities 

Total . . 


08 

a 

o 


1,118,252 
410,530 
388,762 

1,917,544 


1,130,060 
400,890 
375,961 

1,906,901 


1,133,046 
393,461 
353,638 

1,880,145 


Assessed  values. 


Real  • 
property. 


448,916,986 
105,353,091 
202,907,967 

757,178,044 


447,114,443 

96,567,320 

177,634,932 

721,316,695 


433,596,047 

90,416,611 

160,239,217 

684,251,876 


1,140,138  428,372,441 


377,389 
330,930 

1,848,457 


1,148,856 
360,005 
319,634 

1,828,495 


83,497,910 
140,795,414 

652,665,765 


424,356,317 

78,521,775 

129,231,595 


Personal 
property. 


$ 

3,178,614 

7,878,486 

19,300,295 

30,357,395 


*3,470,224 

7,773,946 

18,826,684 

30,070,853 


26,624,345 

7,956,694 

19,345,906 

53,926,»45 


Taxable 
income. 


$ 

371,488 
2,170,656 
8,538,688 

11,080,832 


392,553 

2,112,533 

'  8,013,182 

10,518,268 


Total. 


452,467,088 
115,402,233 
230,746,950 

798,616,271 


450,977,220 
106,463,798 
204,474,798 

761,905,816 


395,430  460,615,822 
2,039,724  100,413,029 
187,625,719 


Taxes  imposed  for 
all  purposes. 


Total. 


27,381,683 

7,616,982 

18,226,776 

53,225,440 


8,040,596 
10,475,  t50 


748,654,570 


7,616,982     2,222,704 
8,781,990 


416,039  456,170,163 

93,337,596 

167,804,179 


27,289,098 

7,384,126 

16,925,710 


632,109,687  51,698,931 


11,420,733 


717,311,938 


452,230  452,097,645 


2,172,192 
8,047,616 

10,672,038 


88,078,093 
154,204,921 

694,380,659 


$ 

4,473,108 
2,161,644 
4,262,733 

10,897,485 


4,507,717 
1,993,623 
3,746,858 

10,248,198 


4,494,780 
1,884,918 
3,540,264 

9,919,962 


4,431,720 
1,759,248 
3,100,145 

9,300,113 


4,388,401 
1,670,848 
2,950,136 

9,009,385 


Per    Mills 
head. ,  on  $ 


$  c 


4  00,     9.9 

5  27!  18.7 


10  96 


18.5 


5  68,  13.7 


3  99    10.0 

4  97!  18.7 
9  97|  18.3 

5  37    13.5 


3  97  9.8 

4  79|  18.8 
10  01 1  18.9 

5  28,  13.3 


3  89'     9.7 


4  66 
9  40 


18.8 
18.5 


5  03    13.0 


3  82     9.7 


4  64 
9  23 


19.0 
19.1 


4  93    13.0 


*  This  large  decrease  in  personal  property  was  due  to  a  change  in  the  Assessment  Act, 
which  exempted  farm  live  stock,  etc. 


ASSESSED  ACREAGE  OF  ONTARIO  MUNICIPALITIES. 


Year. 

Townships. 

Villages. 

TownH. 

155,978 
152,532 
151,305 
151,053 
151,621 

Cities. 

Total. 

1904 
1903 
1902 
1901 
1900 

24,138,846 
23,930,512 
23,727,010 
23,636,178 
23,568,104 

93,947 
93,779 
96,967 
97,424 
97,363 

46,403 
43,953 
43,953 
43,552 
43,552 

24,435,174 
24,220,776 
24,019,235 
23,928,207 
23,860,640 

1894 

23,039;6i6" 

94,407" 

153,164* 

40,660 

23,327,741 
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Population,  Assbssed  Values  and  Taxation  in  1903  and  1904, 

Showing  details  for  municipalities  arranged  in  alphabetical  order,  tctgether  with  the 
average  rate  of  taxes  x>er  head  of  population,  and  the  average  rate  on  the  dollar  : 

Townships 148 

Villages 158 

Towns 160 

Cities 162 

Showing  total  of  township,  town,  village  and  city  municipalities  grouped  into  county 
limits,  and  giving  comparative  totals  for  "county  limits'*  for  two  years,  1903 
and  1904 • 206 

Comparative  totals  for  township,  village,  town  and  city  municipalities,  showing  the 
population,  assessment  and  taxatipn  of  the  Province  for  the  nineteen  years,  1886- 
1904  ;  also  the  average  rate  of  taxation  per  head  of  population,  and  the  average 
rate  on  the  dollar 212 


Rbcbipts,  Disbursbmbnts,  Assets  and  Liabilities. 

Showing  an  abstract  statement  for  municipalities  arranged  in  alphabetical  order : 

Townships,  for  1902,  2 ;  for  1903 68 

Villages,    for  1902,  42 ;  for  1903 108 

Towns,    for    1902,  BO ;  for  1903  116 

Cities,       for    1902,  68 ;  for  1903 134 

Counties,  tor  1902,  62 ;  for  1903 ' 128 

Comparative  aggregate  for  ten  years : 

Townships 142 

Villages 144 

Towns 146 

Cities 134 

Counties 128 

Showing  totals  for  townships,   town,   city  and  county  municipalities  grouped  into 
county  limits,  and  giving  comparative  totals  for  "county  limits"  for  two  years, 

1902  and  1903 164 
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